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THE  COMTIST  UTOPIA. 


WTTFTN"  some  future  historian  of 
opinion  deals  with  the  speou- 
ktions  cnrrent  at  the  present  day, 
lie  will  find  few  more  remarkable 
phenomena  than  the  development 
of  the  Comtist  school.  It  is  indeed 
generaUj  understood  that  the  num- 
bw  ofihe  true  believers  is  as  yet  very 
izmited ;  Hioogh  we  can  hardly  guess 
how  many  w^ordd  return  themselves 
as  Positivists  in  case  of  a  religious 
census,  we  may  safely  assume  that 
they  would  be  counted  by  tens 
rather  than  hundreds ;  and  even  in 
that  little  band  there  is  more  than 
one  shade  of  orthodoxy.  We  know 
not  whether  the  Comtist  church  can 
as  yet  be  distributed  into  high,  broad, 
and  low ;  bat  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  within  its  limits  the  germs  of 
great  difTerencee  of  opinion,  if  not 
of  abflolute  heresies.  It  would  how- 
ever be  very  rash  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  a  school  by  simply 
counting  heads.  Considering  the 
startling  nature  of  the  new  religion 
Hb  progress  has  been  as  rapid  as 
any  but  its  founder,  whose  expec- 
tations were  sanguine  to  the  ^- 
ihest  bounds  of  sanity,  could  have 
anticipated :  and  the  characteristic 
idoas  of  the  school  have  sunk  far 
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more  deeply  into  public  opinion 
than  would  be  inferred  from  a  mere 
statement  of  the  number  of  its 
avowed  adherents.  Within  the  last 
few  years,  Positivism  has  become 
one  of  the  standard  terms  of  theo- 
logical denunciation;  Comte  has 
been  refuted  so  often  by  so  many 
ardent  young  clergymen  that  it  is  a 
wonder  that  his  doctrines  are  not 
more  generally  believed;  news- 
papers are  full  of  allusions  to  his 
supposed  vagaries,  and  even  at  din- 
ner-tables he  has  become  a  &sliion- 
able  subject  of  conversation.  No  one 
quite  likes  to  call  himself  an  infidel 
in  so  many  words ;  but  *  Positivist,' 
though  the  sound  is  equally  shock- 
ing to  the  orthodox,  is  a  name  which 
many  young  men  are  rather  pleased 
to  bear,  as  indicating  that  they  are 
up  to  the  very  last  new  thing  in  reli- 

Sous  creeds.  The  survey  which 
r.  Mill  has  taken  of  the  whole 
field  of  Comtist  doctrines  gives 
enough  information  for  the  appetite 
of  ordinary  readers  as  to  the  charac- 
teristic tenets  of  the  new  prophet ; 
and  we  shall  not  venture  far  upon 
ground  already  occupied  by  so  great 
an  authority.  But  there  is  one 
division  of  the  subject  upon  which 
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humbler  writers  may  speak  withotit 
presumption.  To  criticise  Comte's 
intellectual  claims  to  any  purpose 
requires  a  scientific  knowledge  com- 
parable in  some  degree  to  his  own ; 
if  the  critic  is  not  a  walking  en- 
cyclopaedia he  should  at  least  be  a 
weighty  authority  in  some  special 
branches  of  science.  The  influence, 
however,  of  a  new  religion  depends 
only  in  a  minor  degree  upon  its 
intellectual  element,  even  though  it 
be  planted,  like  the  Positivist,  upon 
an  elaborate  scientific  groundwork. 
If  religions  were  tested  to  a  great 
degree  by  their  reasonableness, 
heretics  would  have  a  much  better 
time  of  it.  The  moral  ideas  which 
they  embody  are  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  scientific ;  and  it  is 
especially  interesting  in  the  case  of 
the  Positiyist  religion  to  endeavour 
to  analyse  the  charm  by  which  its 
devotees  are  attracted. 

Comtists  represent  a  new  theory 
as  to  the  philosophies  of  history  and 
science ;  but  they  also  represent 
certain  tendencies  in  moral  and 
social  questions,  the  importance  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate. 
Whether  those  tendencies  are  for 
good  or  for  bad,  they  are  so  widely 
spread — far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
religion  in  which  they  find  their 
fullest  expression — and  are  in  such 
striking  contrast  with  some  very 
popular  opinions,  as  to  deserve  most 
careful  attention.  We  propose  in 
the  present  paper  to  trace  out  the 
bearing  of  some  of  the  leading  ideas 
of  the  schopl  upon  two  or  three  im- 
portant questions  of  the  day,  and  to 
consider  the  secret  of  their  influence, 
lu  spite  of  recent  discussions,  we 
must  infer  from  the  ordinary  style 
of  assault  that  these  ideas  are  still 
very  generally  misunderstood.  The 
blows  are  aimed  with  excellent  good 
will,  but  they  are  apt  to  fall  some- 
what at  random.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  constantly  seen  the 
new  religion  denounced  because  the 
object  of  worship  which  it  would 
set  up  is  a   'vague   abstraction.' 


How,  it  is  said,  can  those  who  re- 
ject Gt)d  fall  down  before  such  a 
metaphysical  entity  as  Humanity? 
Now,,  whatever  be  the  defects  of 
Comte's  Supreme  Being,  *  this,  at 
least,  is  not  one  of  them.  No- 
thing can  be  more  concrete  and 
definite ;  though  whether  it  is  the 
better  for  that  is  another  question. 
Comte,  indeed,  founds  a  special 
claim  for  his  religion  on  this 
ground:  '  Le  nouveau  Grand- fitre,' 
he  says,  '  ne  suppose  point,  comme 
Tancien,  une  abstraction  purement 
subjective.  Sa  notion  r^sulte,  au 
contraire,  d'une  exacte  appreciation 
objective;  car  rhomme,  propre- 
ment  dit,  n'existe  que  dans  le  cer- 
veau  trop  abstrait  de  nos  m^taphy- 
siciens.'  Humanity,  in  his  eyes, 
consists  of  the  aggregate  of  all 
human  beings,  with  the  exception  of 
those  whose  lives  have  been  an  in- 
jury to  mankind.  To  these,  as  'ac- 
cessory organs,'  are  added  those 
animals  (such  as  horses  and  dogs) 
which  show  an  unselfish  sympatiiy 
with  their  superiors.  The  crocodile 
and  boa,  as  'entierement  occup^s 
d'eux-m^mes,'  will  have  no  chance 
of  incorporation.  Of  all  things,  we 
have  least  right  to  complain  of  any 
vagueness  or  mystery  in  the  Being 
whom  we  are  invited  to  worship. 
An  objection  of  a  very  difierent 
order  is  that  which  is  summed  up 
in  Prof.  Huxley's  neat  phrase  that 
Positivism  is  equivalent  to  Catho- 
licism without  Christianity.  Not 
only  is  the  high  priest  of  Humanity 
to  succeed  to  the  Pope,  but  he 
will  adopt  some  of  the  suspicion 
with  which  the  Pope  is  accustomed 
to  regard  scientific  progress.  The 
lamentations  with  which  Comtists 
bewail  the  backslidings  of  men 
of  science  are  an  odd  parallel  to 
those  of  the  most  orthodox  schools. 
They  difier  indeed  in  this,  that  Com- 
tists fully  accept  the  results  of 
scientific  inquiry,  and  profess  to 
found  their  dogmas  upon  demonstra- 
tion. They  would  not  dispute  any 
results  of  science,  but  would  limit 
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it  to  matters  wliich  liaye  some 
bearing  upon  the  interests  of  hu- 
.  manitj.  Thej  hold  that  much 
»!kntific  speculation,  though  not 
erroneous,  is  '  oiseuse  ' — that  is  to 
saj,  otiose:  a  mere  play  of  the 
mmd,  of  no  more  value  than  whist 
or  chess,  and  therefore  to  be  discou- 
raged as  a  wafite  of  the  intellectual 
powers  which  should  be  devoted  to 
tiie  service  of  mankind.  Undoubt- 
edly this  attitude  towards  scientific 
men  easily  passes  into  one  of  sus- 
picion or  dislike  to  science  gene- 
rally. It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  Pope,  who  says  '  Sub- 
mit your  reason  to  my  infalHble 
authority,'  and  M.  Comte  who  says 
*Keep  your  reason  within  the 
bonnds  which  I  have  demonstrated 
to  be  desirable.'  There  is  a  closer 
analogy  between  Comte  and  the 
mystic  who  deprecates  all  profane 
learning,  not  as  false,  but  as  dis- 
tracting to  the  soul.  The  resem- 
blance, however,  to  Catholicism, 
whatever  its  value,  is  not  an  argu- 
ment to  be  used  against  Comtists 
with  any  hope  of  influencing  them. 
Thej  folly  accept  and  endorse  it. 
Mr.  Congreve  replies  to  Prof. 
Huxley  that  Positivism  is  Catho- 
licism plus  science.  The  mediesval 
church  is  regarded  as  the  nearest 
approach  that  has  hitherto  been 
made  to  the  ideal  order  of  things. 
Take  away,  that  is,  such  trifles  as 
^6  belief  in  God,  and  the  whole 
body  of  Catholic  dogma,  and  the 
organisation  with  a  new  creed  would 
give  us  very  nearly  what  we  need. 
Comte  himself  constantly  regrets 
that  the  moral  decline  of  Catiioli- 
cism  made  it  impossible  that  the 
new  should  not  have  been  developed 
from  the  old  without  any  abrupt 
breach  of  continuity.  *  I  have  al- 
ways regretted,*  he  says,  *to  see 
the  Catholic  organism  extinguished 
wiUiout  being  able  to  utiBse  for 
&e  final  transition  the  debris  of 
a  hierarchy  whose  construction  ex- 
acted so  mucli  time  and  labour, 
too  httle  recompensed  by  its  true 


services.  If  the  revolution  could 
have  been  brought  about  systema- 
tically, the  monastic  orders  might 
have  become  the  nursery  of  a  phi- 
losophical priesthood,  propagating 
intellectual  enfranchisement  wii£ 
a  wise  circumspection,  never  de- 
teriorated by  hypocrisy. '  He  spe- 
cifies the  Franciscans  as  peculiarly 
adapted  for  such  a  task,  as  they 
were  constituted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  become  independent  of  the 
degenerate  papacy ;  and  holds  that 
they  might  have  regulated  *the 
spontaneous  tendency  of  women  to 
convert  the  preponderating  adora- 
tion of  the  Virgm  into  direct  pre- 
paration for  the  worship  of  Hu- 
manity.' The  impossibility  of  this 
plan  was  indeed  due  not  so  much 
to  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
orders,  but  to  an  inevitable  mental 
contradiction.  It  could  only  have 
been  carried  out  by  means  of  an 
intelligent  conception  of  history, 
which  was  necessarily  wanting  un- 
til the  advent  of  Positivism.  The 
clergy  could  never  appreciate  the 
being  to  whose  providence  they 
owed  everything.  Comte  refers  in 
an  odd  inversion  of  customary  theo- 
logical language  to  their  dim  con« 
sciousness  of  truths  not  yet  revealed 
to  them.  *  The  Christian  or  Moham- 
medan devotee, '  he  says,  '  who 
thanks  his  God  for  the  benefit 
really  due  to  our  true  Providence, 
cannot  put  up  his  anti-social 
prayers,  except  in  a  language  which 
emanates  from  the  Supreme  Being 
whom  he  does  not  acknowledge.' 
This  lamentable  blindness,  strange 
as  it  now  appears,  could  not  be 
remedied  until  the  chance  of  re- 
generation was  hopelessly  gone  by. 
Yet  the  mediaeval  church  will  cJ- 
ways  remain  as  the  type  of  the 
spiritual  power  which  is  ultimately 
to  prevail ;  and,  though  marked  by 
many  imperfections,  was  the  first 
great  attempt  to  fulfil  the  most 
fundamental  condition  of  a  satisfieu)- 
tory  organisation  of  mankind.  The 
close  resemblances,  therefore,  which 
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may  be  detected  between  the 
Cbnrch  of  Borne  and  the  ideal 
Ghnrch  of  Pans,  though  they  may 
deter  minds  stupefied  by  Protes- 
tantism, are  in  no  sense  a  stumbling- 
block  to  Gomtists*  On  the  con- 
trary, they  delight  to  dwell  upon 
them,  and  to  bring  them  into  the 
plainest  relief.  Arguments  directed 
against  the  yalue  of  a  religion  which 
systematically  ignores  the  existence 
of  a  Deity,  are  obvious  enough  and 
are  thoroughly  to  the  purpose ;  but 
to  accuse  it  simply  of  resembling 
the  system  which  it  aspires  to  sup- 
plant is  to  say  nothing  which  the 
most  ardent  supporters  would  not 
be  prepared  to  claim  as  a  strong 
recommendation. 

This  in  fact  is  the  main  principle 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
whilst  endeavouring  to  appreciate 
&irly  Comte's  Utopia.  It  is  difficult 
to  separate  fairly  the  accidental 
details  from  the  essential  parts  of 
his  scheme.  Like  many  other 
writers  of  less  note  he  has  caused 
many  accidental  difficulties  to  the 
acceptance  of  his  doctrines,  in  ad- 
dition to  i^ose  which  no  skill  orfore* 
thought  could  have  softened,  by 
plunging  into  a  mass  of  very  ludi- 
crous detail.  The  result  has  not 
indeed  been  entirely  prejudicial 
Thinkers  who  wish  to  impress  new 
ideas  upon  the  world,  may  take  one 
of  two  courses.  They  may  lay  down 
the  great  seminal  principles,  and 
leave  it  to  their  followers  to  work 
out  the  details  in  practice :  or  they 
may  seek  to  anticipate  the  probable 
objection  that  their  schemes  could 
not  be  carried  out,  by  laying  down 
an  elaborate  system  of  directions. 
They  may  content  themselves  with 
designing  a  general  sketch  of  the 
edifice  that  is  to  be  erected :  or  they 
may  insist  upon  providing  us  with 
a  series  of  workmg  drawings,  set- 
tling what  are  to  be  the  position 
and  dimensions  of  every  room  and 
passage,  and  closet,  from  the  cellar- 
age to  the  weai^ercock  on  the 
steeple.      The  advantage    of  this 


latter  plan  is,  that  although  many  of 
the  data  will  necessarily  have  been 
assumed  at  random  and  the  details  . 
be  liable  te  great  alteration,  no  one 
will  be  able  te  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible te  embody  the  theory  in 
concretebrick  and  mortar.  Wb^er 
this  be  so  or  not,  there  is  tiie  inci- 
dental advantage  that  the  quaintnees 
or  the  absurdiiy  of  the  details  acts 
as  a  useful  advertisement  and  helps 
te  fix  public  attention.  People  who 
care  very  little  for  the  classification 
of  the  sciences  or  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  spiritual  hierarchy  are 
amused  by  ^e  little  eccentricities 
which  (are  perhaps  not  a  very  es- 
sential part  of  tbe  scheme.  Oii  the 
other  hieuid,  Comte's  plan  undoubt- 
edly raises  a  certain  presumption 
against  a  thinker,  whose  intellectual 
deficiencies,  whether  of  imagination 
or  humour  or  some  other  fEiculty, 
wete  so  great  as  te  lay  down  with 
so  amazing  a  gravity  propositions 
which  are  so  irresistibly  absurd  to 
the  majority  of  his  species. 

The  warmest  admirer,  for  example, 
must  find  it  hard  te  suppress  a  smile 
whenhecomeste  Comte's  description 
of  the  Positivist  flags,  tiie  necessity 
of  which,  he  tells  us,  is  already  in- 
stinctively felt,  in  order  that  retro- 
grade emblems  may  everywhere 
be  replaced  without  adopting  any 
anarchical  banner.  The  religious 
flag,  it  seems,  will  represent  on  a 
white  ground,  the  symbol  of  Ho- 
manity,  a  woman  of  thirty  holding 
her  child  in  her  arms.  The  reverse 
will  contain  the  sacred  formula, 
'L' Amour  pour  principe,  TOrdre 
pour  base,  et  le  Progres  pour  but,' 
on  a  green  ground,  as  the  natural 
colour  of  hope.  The  political  fla^ 
will  be  entirely  green,  but  instead 
of  the  picture  of  Humanity  will 
have  a  statuette  on  the  top  of  the 
staff*.  One  side  will  bear  tiie  poli- 
tical and  scientific  motte,  '  Ordre  et 
Progres ; '  the  other  the  moral  and 
CBsthetic  motto,  *Vivrepourautrui.* 
The  border  of  the  ftag  will  be 
coloured    diflerentiy  according   to 
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1^  Baiaon  in  wbioh  it  is  used. 
Conte  does  not  alwayB  get  so  far 
in  this  pecaliar  kind  of  ritoalism. 
Be  admitB  that  the  dre^s  of  the 
pries&ood  cannot  at  present  be 
determined  fhrther  than  that  it  is 
io  be  someiMng  between  the  male 
and  liie  feminine,  and  that  its  colonr 
will  indicate  that  it  speaks  in  the 
name  of  ihe  past  for  the  ibtare.  Nor 
can  lie  take  npon  himself  to  describe 
tiie  architecture  of  the  future.  Each 
of  the  temples,  however,  provided 
for  the  worship  of  Humanify  will  be 
snrroimded  with  the  tombs  of  the 
worthy  dead:  each  placed  in  a 
sacred  grove.  The  axis  of  the 
tem^  itself  and  of  the  holj  forest 
will  pass  ihrough  Paris,  after  the 
haf^  precedent  of  Mohammedan- 
ism. The  sanctuary,  in  which  a 
statue  of  Humanity  will  surmount 
&e  pulpit,  will  be  large  enough  to 
coniain  a  seventh  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, in  order  that  the  interpreter 
of  the  Qrand-Stre  may  be  surrounded 
by  the  femmes  d'eUte  who  form  his 
best  representation.  Seven  chapels 
on  each  side  will  enclose  the  statues 
of  iJie  thirteen  principal  leaders  of 
mankiTid  each  surrounded  by  his 
fonr  best  supporters;  whilst  the 
fiiUTteenth  will  be  reserved  for  a 
group  of  feminine  types. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  boldest  of 
Comie's  anticipations  isthat  in  which 
he  describes  the  great  poem  of  the 
future.  This '  ^pop^  sans  exemple ' 
will  be  produced,  it  seems,  about 
tiie  middle  of  the  transitional  period 
(whidi  lasts  until  the  full  adoption 
of  Positivism  at  the  end  of  the 
present  century),  by  an  Italian ;  and 
it  may  be  remarked  that  sooner  or 
kter  Italian  will  become  the  uni- 
versal language.  The  poem  of  Hu- 
manity will  consist  of  thirteen 
cantos.  Its  purpose  will  be  to 
idealise  the  philosophy  of  history, 
and  to  characterise  all  the  phases  of 
Hfe  preparatory  to  the  advent  of  the 
final  state.  The  first  canto  will 
'offisr  a  statical  character,  in  order 
toideidue  the  cerebral  unity.'    In 


three  more  cantos  the  moral  and 
mental  descent  will  be  accomplished 
&om  the  relative  to  the  absolute, 
first  monotheistic,  then  polytheistic, 
and  finally  fetishistic,  in  a  vain 
aspirataon  for  complete  harmony. 
Eight  more  cantos  will  exhibit  the 
gradual  rise  to  Positivist  unity, 
through  fetish-worship,  astrolatry, 
theocracy,  the  rise  of  speculation, 
social  polytheism,  defensive  mono- 
theism, feudal  civilisation,  and  the 
modem  movement.  Finally,  the 
thirteenth  canto  will  idealise  the 
normal  existence,  speculatdve,  tem- 
poral, and  practical.  This  last  part 
will  not  be  further  developed,  be- 
cause it  is  only  in  a  more  distant 
future  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  final  result  of  the 
long  evolution  through  which  so- 
cio^ has  passed.  The  Aindamental 
idea  of  the  poem  is  derived,  as  Comte 
tells  us,  from  his  own  experience 
during  his  temporary  attack  of  in- 
sanity. In  that  period,  he  says,  he 
went  rapidly  backwards  from  Posi- 
tivism to  fetishism  and  then  slowly 
remounted  the  scale ;  and  certainly, 
though  the  technical  phraseology 
gives  an  additional  air  of  absurdity 
to  the  poem,  one ishardly  surprised  at 
its  origin.  In  Comte's  opinion  it  will 
do  for  the  present  stage  of  human 
thought  what  Dante's  incomparable 
poem  did  for  medisBval  society. 

Dr.  Bridges  has  declared  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Mill  that  Comte  had 
really  a  sense  of  humour ;  and  he 
grounds  the  assertion  upon  the 
met  that  Comte  admired,  not  only 
Moli^re,  but  Aristophanes,  Ariosto, 
Shakespeare,  Cervantes  and  Field- 
ing: and  that  in  his  calendar  he  in- 
serted the  names  of  nearly  all  ihe 
English  and  French  humourists.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  nature  of  his 
admiration,  we  mightquoteoneof  his 
criticisms  upon  some  of  these  works. 
This  profoundly  original  genius,  he 
says  of  Shakespeare,  was  prevented 
by  his  Protestantism  from  properly 
appreciating  the  medisBval  period  or 
even  antiquity,  and  was  forced  to 
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reduce  his  principal  tableaux  to 
times  too  near  his  own  to  admit  of 
a  sufficient  idealisation.  Thus  the 
development  of  historical  poetry- 
was  reserved  for  the  great  Comeille; 
whilst  Moliere  equally  attacked  the 
retrograde  classes  and  corrected 
the  progressive  elements.  Feeling 
the  true  nature  of  the  western  revo- 
lutions, rather  intellectual  than 
social,  he  laboured,  under  the  Car- 
tesian impulse,  to  discredit  meta- 
physicians and  to  rectify  medical  men 
whose  attitude  was  becoming  vicious 
in  proportion  as  they  lost  the  scien- 
tific guidance.  These  remarks  may 
be  valuable  in  their  way,  as  illus- 
trating the  social  and  philosophical 
influence  of  these  great  poets ;  but 
they  certainly  indicate  no  apprecia- 
tion of  their  humour ;  and  are  to  say 
the  least  compatible  with  a  total 
absence  of  any  sensibility  to  humour. 
No  one,  we  feel  sure,  could  detect 
from  Comte's  writings  that  he  ever 
knew  what  a  joke  meant ;  it  may  be 
that  he  is  far  too  much  in  earnest 
to  be  capable,  of  dallying  with  the 
lighter  views  of  things ;  but  it  is 
characteristic  of  Comte's  disciples 
that  they  cannot  bear  even  the 
slightest  detraction  from  the  mar- 
vellous talents  of  their  master.  They 
would  apparently  wish  that  besides 
recognising  him  as  an  actual  teacher 
of  the  highest  class  in  moral  and 
scientific  questions  we  should  also 
admit  that  he  was  potentially  a  poet 
and  a  humourist.  It  may  be  so; 
but  they  are  asking  us  to  swallow  a 
rather  powerful  dose. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  proceed 
to  a  more  serious  argument.  The 
strange  elaboration  of  details  which 
casts  an  air  of  ridicule  over  Comte's 
ideal  of  the  social  future,  enables  us 
at  any  rate  to  form  a  very  distinct 
conception  of  the  more  essential 
elements  of  his  scheme.  Comtists 
may  abandon  the  flag,  and  may  cross 
themselves  afler  a  different  mshion 
from  that  which  he  has  prescribed ; 
they  may  build  temples  on  a  difierent 
plan ;  they  may  even  write  poems 


which  are  not  in  thirteen  cantos,  or 
devoted  to  setting  forth  their  ideas 
in  the  orthodox  order  of  develop- 
ment. These  are  the  mere  outside 
husk — the  trappings  which  may  be 
altered  without  prejudice  to  the 
essence  of  the  faith.  Comte  has  a 
very  difierent  message  to  deliver, 
and  one  which  is  deserving  of  much 
deeper  attention.  The  best  way  of 
appreciating  it  will  perhaps  be  to 
set  forth  as  well  as  we  can  the  main 
lines  upon  which  he  proposes  that 
the  edifice  of  the  future  shall  be 
erected — always  admitting  that  it 
is  capable  of  the  widest  modifica- 
tions ;  and  that,  whatever  Comte 
himself  may  have  thought,  his  fol- 
lowers are  only  desirous  of  securing 
the  recognition  of  certain  fiinda- 
mental  truths,  without  insisting 
upon  every  subordinate  fragment 
of  the  main  plan.  Their  Utopia 
may  be  put  into  operation  without 
a  servile  adherence  to  all  the  by- 
laws of  the  original  legislator. 

The  first  and  most  essential  point, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  is 
the  foundation  of  a  spiritual  power 
resembling  that  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  middle  ages,  but  with 
superior  concentration  of  authority. 
The  European  priesthood  will  con- 
sist of  twenty  thousand  philoso- 
phers— the  numbers,  as  we  may 
say  once  for  all,  being  assumed 
rather  to  fix  ideas  than  as  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  scheme.  The 
Positivist  Pope,  who  shall  reside  at 
Paris,  will  enjoy  the  most  absolute 
authority.  He  will  be  able  to 
nominate,  displace,  suspend,  and 
revoke  the  authority  of  any  priest 
on  his  own  responsibility.  He  will 
indeed  be  assisted  by  a  college  of 
cardinals,  increasing  in  proportion 
to  the  spread  of  the  Positivist 
creed,  but  ultimately  amounting  to 
forty-nine  in  number.  He  will  name 
his  own  successor,  according  to  a 
general  principle  appHcable  to  all 
Positivist  functionaries,  though  the 
college  will  have  a  certain  voice 
in  *  controlling    or  rectifying'  his 
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choice.  He  xnaj,  says  Comte,  if  he 
pleases,  change,  in  case  of  necessity, 
all  the  members  of  the  priesthood 
^thoat  really  affecting  the  spiritual 
oi;gaiiiffln.  Never,  he  declares,  could 
tbe  p^acy,  always  trammelled  by 
the  sacred  college,  and  often  exposed 
to  councils,  obtain  such  an  ascen- 
dant as  will  spontaneously  fall  to 
the  Ponldficate  of  Humanity,  on 
occasion  of  the  separation  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers. 

The  priests,  who  thus  form  a 
spiritual  army  of  such  coherence 
and  concentration  as  has  never 
before  been  exhibited,  will  exercise 
a  tremendous  influence.  The  coun- 
try will  be  supplied  with  temples, 
Uu>ngh  on  a  more  moderate  scale 
than  has  hitherto  been  found  neces- 
sary. Thus  there  will  be  five  hun- 
dred temples  in  France,  each  temple 
serviog  for  ten  thousand  fieunilies, 
and  each  family  consisting  of  seven 
people.  (The  total  population  is 
thus  assumed  at  thirty-five  millions.) 
Comiected  with  each  of  these  tem- 
ples will  be  a  sacerdotal  college,  con- 
sisting of  ten  married  priests,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  eldest.  This 
immber,  he  calculates,  will  su£Bice 
tar  the  needs  of  worship,  of  preach- 
ing, and  of  consultation,  whether 
mtellectual,  moral,  or  even  physical. 
It  will  be  amongst  the  first  duties  of 
the  priesthood  to  renounce  all  claims 
to  wealth,  and  thev  will  depend 
principally  upon  salaries  of  from 
240Z.  to  480Z.  a  year.  The  priest- 
hood wiLL  thus  have  at  least  the 
merit  of  cheapness,  for  even  the 
Podtivist  Pope  is  only  to  have  five 
times  the  revenue  of  an  ordinary 
priest  Comte  calculates  that  the 
European  priesthood  will  thus  cost 
less  than  the  Anglican  clergy.  The 
priests  wiU  all  be  compelled  to  marri- 
age, '  at  least,  subjective '  (that  is,  we 
presume,  their  wives  must  either  be 
Hring  or  dead),  and  must  renounce 
aQ  claims  to  inheritance,  in  order  to 
ensure  their  abnegation  of  temporal 
grandeur.  They  may  well  make 
the  sacrifice,  in  consideration  of  the 


enormous  authority  which  they  will 
enjoy. 

In  the  first  place,  they  will  have 
the  chief  control  of  education.  Chil- 
dren during  the  first  fourteen  years 
of  their  lives  will  be  left  to  maternal 
care,  and  their  education  will  be  al- 
most entirely  moral  and  SBsthetic. 
From  fourteen  to  twenty-one  they 
will  undergo  a  complete  course  of 
teaching  from  the  priesthood,  during 
which  period — so  improved  will  be 
the  state  of  human  knowledge — ^they 
will  listen  to  a  series  of  lectures 
upon  all  the  sciences,  so  far  as 
Comte  thinks  that  science  can  be 
pursued  without  degenerating  into 
useless  speculations.  The  result  of 
this  education  will  be  to  develop 
a  profound  humility.  Instruction, 
*  far  from  developing  discussion,  will 
systematise  submission.'  The  pupils 
will  desire  to  retain  the  principles 
which  they  have  learnt,  and  to 
forget  the  demonstrations  upon 
which  they  repose,  in  order  to 
devote  themselves  more  efiectually 
to  practice.  The  habit  of  read- 
ing will  be  discouraged,  because  it 
interferes  with  meditation,  which 
can  be  really  assisted  only  by  the 
inexhaustible  study  of  the  great 
poems  of  the  world.  Indeed  the 
true  Positivist  will  be  able,  even  if 
he  be  a  priest,  to  reduce  his  library 
to  one  nundred  volumes.  Ten  of 
these  will  condense  all  philosophy ; 
twenty  more  will  contain  poetry; 
the  remainder  will  contain  all  tJie 
works  worthy  to  survive  *  the  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  the  immense 
masses  which  at  present  compress 
or  pervert  thought.'  The  greater 
part  of  useM  Imowledge  will  be 
handed  down  by  tradition,  books 
being  reserved  for  the  most  part  for 
the  communication  of  real  improve- 
ments in  general  scientific  concep- 
tions. 

The  Positivist  clergy  will  thus 
preside  over  a  population  drilled 
from  their  earliest  years  to  unhesi- 
tating faith  in  their  teachers,  and 
although  it  is  true  that  all  men  and 
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women  will  go  through  a  course  of 
scientific  training,  which,  in  our 
present  state  of  Imowledge,  seems 
to  be  chimerical,  thej  will  be  hy  no 
means  enconragedto  an  nnrestricted 
use  of  their  intellects.  The  habit 
of  mind  to  be  inculcated  is  sncb  as 
wonld  become  the  blindest  believer 
in  the  Catholic  clergy,  although 
the  dogmas  inculcated  rest  upon 
demonstration  instead  of  inspira- 
tion. Thorough  submission,  self- 
abnegation  and  humility  will  be 
inipressed  upon  all  men  in  the  mil- 
lennium as  rigorously  as  they  were 
ever  impressed  by  the  Jesuits  on  the 
natives  of  Paraguay.  The  Posi- 
tivist  indeed  maintains  that  his 
morality  is  at  once  lofbier  and  less 
ascetic  than  that  of  Christianity ;  he 
does  not  threaten  his  disciples  with 
hell  in  order  to  make  them  good,  for 
that  would  implyan  appesd  to  purely 
selfish  considerations;  and  he  en- 
courages every  kind  of  pure  artistic 
enjoyment.  But  the  relation  of 
believers  to  their  priests  would  re- 
semble externally  that  of  the  most 
superstitious  races  to  a  caste  which 
assumed  to  be  the  sole  depositories 
of  religious  knowledge.  The  sacer- 
dotal power  would  be  enforced  by 
a  different  sanction  and  be  used  for 
a  different  purpose,  but  it  would  be 
at  least  equally  irresistible. 

The  tweniy  thousand  priests  who 
wield  this  tremendous  authority 
wouldhave  yetother  sources  of  influ- 
ence. The  priests  will  be  also  the 
physicians,  becausemedical  men  have 
shown  not  merely  'monstrous  vena- 
liiy,'  but  a  thorough  irrationality, 
owing  to  their  study  of  one  part 
of  our  nature,  unscientifically  sepa- 
rated &om  the  rest.  '  Matenal  and 
barbarous  labours'  indeed  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  dignity 
of  the  priesthood.  Consequently, 
operations  will  be  entrusted  to  the 
makers  of  surgical  instruments, 
when  they  have  been  sufficiently 
fitted  for  their  task  by  the  new 
system  of  education.  In  the  same 
way,  the  executioner,  or  as  Comte 


puts  it,  *  the  terrible  functionaiy  in- 
stituted by  Humanity  for  the  extir- 
pation of  murderers,' will  do  all  that 
is  wanted  in  the  way  of  human 
autopsy ;  the  bodies  of  his  victims 
will  supply  him  with  enough  sub- 
jects,— a  fact  which  is  rather   de- 
pressing to  people  who  might  have 
sanguine    expectations  as    to    the 
probable  improvement  of  mankind 
under    the  Positivist  millennium. 
The  '  aesthetic  fonctions '  again  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  priesthood. 
The  priesthood  will  compose   our 
music,  paint  our  pictures,  carve  our 
statues,  and  write  our  poems.    *  The 
clergy  alone,*    says   Comte,    *  will 
suffice    for    all    the    compositions 
poetic,   phonic,   and   even    plastic, 
that  the  worship  (of  Humanity)  will 
demand,   by  according  partial  and 
temporary  dispensations  to  priests 
Buii^ble  for  these  exceptional  ser- 
vices.'    The  general  pubHc  will  be 
sufficiently  cultivated  to  take  part 
in  the  choruses  at  public  feasts.  The 
devotion  of  a  special  class  to  such 
services  is  as  degrading  to  the  in- 
dividual as  fatal  to  society.      We 
must  add,  however,  that  there  will 
be  a  subsidiary  class  of  abortive 
priests — persons   whose  hearts  are 
not  on  a  level  with  their  intellects, 
who  will  become  *  pensioners,'  and 
will  be  permitted,  under  the  direc- 
tionof  the  priesthood,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  purely  spiritual  pursuits. 
They  may  be  unlimited  in  number 
and  wiU  receive  pensions  of  from 
120Z.   to   480Z.  per    annum.     The 
Positivist  clergy  will  be   reUeved 
from  another  class  which,  we  fear, 
is  often  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  their 
predecessors.     JoumaUsts  will  dis- 
appear.    There  will  indeed  be  the 
fdllest  hberty  of  discussion,  subject 
only  to  the  necessity  that  every  one 
must  sign  his  name  to  his  articles. 
The    destruction    of    the    parlia- 
mentary regime  will,  however,  de- 
prive journalism  of  its  chief  support. 
The  chief  method  of  addressing  the 
pubHc  will  be  through  *  affiohee,' 
cc»npletedby  occasional  'opuscules' 
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or  pampUetSy  assiated  at  intervals 
by.speoal  publications.  There  will 
be  Mi  opportunity  for  discussion 
in  dnhs  and  especially  in  '  salons,' 
wliere  the  feminine  influence  will 
moderate  masculine  pride.  We 
nsy  add  that  literary  property  will 
be  aboHahed;  but  such  books  as 
are  thought  worthy  of  it  (and 
tite  PodtiYist  priesthood  wiU,  in 
spite  of  their  many  occupations,  be 
more  given  to  writing  than  the 
present  clergy),  will  be  printed  at 
the  expense  of  the  central  sacer- 
dotal budget,  and  freely  distributed 
by  thetr  authors. 

We  may  now  form  some  concep- 
tion of  the  authority  which  wiU  be 
possessed  by  the  church  of  the 
ratore.  The  twenty  thousand  gen- 
tlemen who  are  to  suffice  for  all 
Enrope  will,  together  with  their 
pensioners,  be  the  sole  clergymen, 
srtistB,  men  of  science,  physicians, 
and  schoolmasters  in  the  popula- 
tion. They  will  owe  implicit  obedi- 
aaoe  to  the  Pope  of  the  future,  who 
ynH  be  able  to  dispose  of  them  irre- 
i^xsisibly  at  his  own  pleasure.  All 
huoiwle^  and  iostruction  will 
flow  principally  from  them ;  they 
will  administer  the  sacraments  of 
tk  Church,  conduct  its  worship 
and  distribute  its  censures.  For, 
as  we  need  hajdly  say,  those  cen- 
sores  will  be  of  tremendous  weight. 
The  richest  maoi,  once  ezcommuni- 
eated  by  the  Church,  wiU  be  so 
much  avoided  as  to  be  reduced  to 
earn  his  bread  by  manual  labour. 
The  proUtaires  will  look  up  to  the 
dergy  as  their  natural  protectorsand 
iaatroctors;  women  of  course  will 
nrere  them  in  reward  for  being 
vorshippedby  them ;  and,  if  we  may 
pdge  at  all  by  the  spirit  already 
indicated,  claims  founded  upon  de- 
omistnUion  will  not  be  less  pro- 
^uuitive  of  arrogance  than  claims 
^Moded  upon  inspiration.  A  priest 
i^ing  upon  the  authority  of  some 
■opernatural  appointment,  has  al- 
vsyaa  natural  limit  to  his  power 
QLihe  necessity  of  not  straining  the 


credulity  of  mankind  too  &r ;  but 
if  he  is  able  to  say,  and  to  persuade 
mankind  to  believe,  that  his  claims 
repose  upon  demonstrations  as  clear 
as  those  of  Euclid,  it  is  hard  to  set 
boxmds  to  his  probable  presumption. 
The  system  of  education  which  he 
has  undergone  is  indeed  designed 
to  impress  him  with  a  due  sense  of 
humility ;  but,  if  human  nature  is 
not  materially  changed  (as  Positiv 
ists  assume  that  it  will  be),  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  temptations 
of  such  a  position  will  outweigh 
the  influence  of  any  conceivable 
course  of  training. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  spiri- 
tual power,  we  will  now  consider 
the  secular  part  of  the  social  ar- 
rangements of  the  future.  We 
must  first  observe  that  in  the 
normal  state  of  things,  great  na- 
tions will  be  broken  up  into  frag- 
ments. Ko  society,  he  says,  can 
last  permanently  if  it  does  not  be- 
come essentially  voluntary;  hence 
the  factitious  bonds  which  hold  our 
present  monarchies  together  by 
main  force  will  be  dissolved  and 
only  those  will  remain  which  are 
truly  spontaneous.  Now  'a  deci- 
sive experience '  has  demonstrated 
that  a  city  with  its  proper  adjuncts 
is  the  largest  political  society  which 
can  arise  and  last  without  oppres- 
sion. The  Church  will  constitute  the 
general  bond  of  union,  the  transi- 
tory arrangements  of  the  present 
day  having  led  to  a  forcible  instead 
of  a  mond  union.  This  process 
of  breaking  up  has  already  com- 
menced, he  thmks,  in  the  case  oi 
the  colonies,  and  most  distinctiv  by 
the  separation  of  America  m)m 
England.  The  ultimate  result  will 
be  the  decomposition  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  into  seventy  republics, 
each  of  which  will  have  a  popula- 
tion of  from  one  to  three  millions 
on  a  territory  equivalent  to  that  of 
Belgium,  Holland  or  Sicily.  Each 
republic  will  thus  have  on  an  ave- 
rage three  hundred  thousand  fa- 
muies.   A  thirtieth  part  of  these  or 
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ten  thousand  families,  will  be  col- 
lected in  the  capital,  seven  thousand 
of  whom,  we  may  add,  will  be  de- 
voted to  manufacturing  and  three 
thousand  to  commercial  industry. 
The  internal  government  of  each  of 
these  little  republics  will  be  simple 
in  the  extreme.  The  ten  thousand 
families  who  worship  at  the  same 
temple  form  as  it  were  the  elemen- 
tary unit  of  the  state.  For  each  of 
these  units,  there  is  a  banker,  who 
acts  as  churchwarden,  looking  after 
its  temporal  affairs.  We  shall  thus 
have  thirty  bankers  in  each  state,  and 
from  them  wiU  be  chosen  a  trium- 
virate, who  will  be  supreme  dicta- 
tors. They  will  be  solemnly  con- 
secrated by  the  PontiflFof  Humanity, 
who  will  impress  upon  them  the 
vast  importance  of  their  office. 
They  will  receive  no  pay  for  their 
services  ;  and  should  any  of  them 
abuse  his  power  for  his  personal 
interests,  public  opinion  will  be  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  enforce  his  re- 
signation. They  will  have  a  suffi- 
cient force  of  administrative  agents 
for  purposes  of  police  and  justice. 
The  only  restraint  upon  their  power, 
beyond  the  spiritual  authority, 
which  indeed  will  be  amply  suffi- 
cient, is  the  necessity  of  publishing 
their  orders,  and  the  possibility  in 
extreme  cases  of  an  insurrection. 
The  patrician  class  will  consist,  be- 
sides the  bankers,  of  other  chiefs  of 
industry.  To  each  temple  there 
will  be  fifty  commercial  leaders,  a 
hundred  manufacturers,  and  two 
hundred  agriculturists,  each  of  them 
directing  thirty-five,  seventy,  or 
sixty  *  prol6taires  '  respectively. 
These  patricians  will  not  regard 
themselves  as  entitled  to  spend 
more  than  a  moderate  amount  upon 
their  own  personal  pleasures,  but 
will  regard  themselves  as  labouring 
for  the  good  of  humanity  and  for 
the  improvement  of  the  persons 
they  employ.  Wealth,  being  thus 
deprived  of  its  selfish  character, 
and  regarded  as  a  trust  held  for 
the  good  of  others,  its  concentration 


will  become  desirable.  The  middle 
classes  will  disappear ;  of  the  small 
employers  of  labour  a  small  part 
will  rise  to  the  rank  of  patricians  ; 
the  mass  will  become  simple  *  pro- 
l^taires.'  Lawyers  as  a  distinct 
class  will  become  unnecessary,  and 
their  duties  will  be  effectually 
discharged  by  the  6inctionaries 
of  the  Gk)vemment.  The  only 
class  of  rich  men  who  find  no  in- 
dustrial employment  will  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  new  chivalry,  who 
will  go  about  the  world  looking 
afber  the  poor  and  helpless,  and 
righting  the  wrongs  of  the  op- 
pressed. War  will  be  eliminated ; 
and  the  five  hundred  republics  of 
the  world  will  be  at  peace  under 
the  *  active  providence '  of  fourteen 
thousand  bajikers. 

Without  going  into  forther  de- 
tails, or  describing  the  preparatory 
process  by  which  the  world  is  to  be 
regenerated,  we  may  now  form  a 
tolerable  picture  of  the  future  which 
awaits  us.  We  must  assume  that 
the  religion  will  be  sufficiently  po- 
tent to  supply  the  necessary  forces 
for  preserving  the  harmony  of  the 
system;  that  all  mankind  vnll  be 
am'mated  by  a  faith  strong  enough 
to  give  the  priesthood  an  irresistible 
hold  upon  their  obedience,  and  that 
the  selfish  will  be  duly  subordinated 
to  the  *  altruist '  instincts.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  new 
creed  is,  of  course,  a  very  large  one, 
upon  which  we  cannot  even  touch ; 
but,  taking  for  granted  that  it  will 
do  all  that  Comtists  anticipate,  it 
remains  to  be  asked  what  is  the 
charm  to  many  minds  of  the  Utopia 
thus  set  forth.  One  characteristic 
of  this  ideal  world  is  the  fact  that 
it  reverses  so  much  of  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  pro- 
gress. It  is  a  matter  of  controversy 
how  far  the  method  employed  by 
Comte  in  his  later  works  is  com- 
patible with  that  adopted  in  the 
Philosophie  positive,  and  how  for,  in 
his  earlier  years,  he  intended  to 
change  the  objective  for  the  sub- 
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jectire  point  of  view  in  completing 
bis  labours.     Upon  this   we  need 
express  no  opinion;  the  question 
has  ])een  discnssed  by  persons  ftiUy 
qualified  to  do  it  justice ;  but  one 
atang  is  abnndantly  clear.    K  we  are 
to  infer  the  future  of  the  world's 
Iiistoiy  from  its  past,  and  to  assume 
^i  the  same  influences  will  con- 
tinue to  predominate,  we  shall  ar- 
rire  at  yery  different  conclusions 
from  those  which  he  has  laid  down. 
"We  have  just  noticed,  for  ex- 
ample, the  characteristic  assump- 
tion   that    the    separation   of   the 
colonies  from  England  was  the  first 
step  towards  a  breaking  up  of  the 
great  governing  powers.    Nothing 
is  more  marked  in  recent  history 
than  the  very   opposite  tendency. 
The  centripetal  forces  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  are  far  stronger  than 
the  centrifrigal,   and  seem   to  be 
gaining  additional  superiority.  The 
American  example  would  no  longer 
be  quoted  on  Comte's  side  of  the 
qoeetion.     Everywhere  we  see  cen- 
traHsation  and  the  absorption  of 
the  smaller  territories  by  the  larger. 
It  is  certainly  more  probable,,  as 
'  things  are  going,  that  Belgium  will 
be  drawn  into  the  French  empire, 
than  that  the  French  empire  wiU 
split  into  seventeen  Belgiums.     Of 
course,  this  may  be  a  merely  tran- 
sitoiy  stage;  but  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary to  point  out  how  powerftd 
is  the  influence  in  this  direction  of 
many  of  the  most  energetic  social 
forces  which  are  receiving  an  un- 
precedentedly   rapid   development. 
Bailways  are    extending    pob'tical 
ties  more  quickly  than  Positivism 
ifi  loosening    them.     In    a    more 
general  sense,  the  tendency  of  all 
Comte's  theories    is  towards    the 
simplification  of  society ;  the  ten- 
dency of  things,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  frooL  observation,  is   to  in- 
creasing   complexity.      He  would 
reduce  all  mankind  to  a  great  body 
of  proletaires,  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  rich  men,  to  serve  as  the 
locial  organs  of  nutrition,  or,  in  less 


metaphorical  language,  to  be  the 
frinctionaries  of  the  state  for  indus- 
trial purposes.  Lawyers,  physi- 
cians, and  literary  men,  and  all  the 
masses  which  intervene  betwixt 
the  capitalists  and  the  labouring 
classes  would  disappear  in  hia 
Utopia.  Kwe  judge  from  expe- 
rience, there  is  a  constant  and  grow- 
ing tendency  to  a  multiplication  of 
all  these  classes,  and  to  a  more 
elaborate  division  of  labour.  He 
would  concentrate  all  manner  of 
frinctions  in  a  few  hands;  actual 
experience  would  rather  indicate 
that  they  tend  to  a  constant  dis- 
persion. The  '  social  organism,'  to 
use  thePositivistphraseology,  would 
in  his  view  approach  more  nearly 
to  that  of  the  rudimentary  animals, 
which  have  only  a  few  organs,  each 
serving  numerous  purposes;  we 
should  have  supposed  from  previous 
experience  that  it  would  be  more 
likely  to  differentiate — as  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  would  say — ^the  organs 
already  existing.  Positivists,  it 
seems,  would  bring  us  back  to- 
wards the  state  of  burbarous  tribes 
in  which  the  medicine-man  is  at 
once  priest  and  physician,  and  poet 
and  philosopher. 

The  explanation  of  this  from  the 
Positivist  point  of  view  is  simple, 
and  leads  us  to  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  theories  of  the  school. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  evils 
of  modem  society  centre  round  the 
increasing  tendency  to  minute  sub- 
division of  labour.  The  world  is 
like  one  of  those  huge  manufac- 
tories in  which  an  artisan  passes 
Ins  whole  life  in  performing  some 
one  trifling  operation.  When  a 
human  being  becomes  nothing  but 
a  machine  for  sharpening  the 
points  of  pins,  his  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  are  necessarily  stunted 
by  the  narrowness  of  his  employ- 
ment. In  every  other  walk  of  life, 
the  same  tendency  may  be  observed, 
with  equally  deleterious  effect.  The 
lawyer  who  is  incessantly  applying 
hiniself  to  some  small  department 
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of  his  stady,  ori^e  physiciaii  whose 
knowledge  is  confined  to  the  dis- 
eases of  some  single  organ,  suffer  as 
distinctly,  and  perh^  as  deeply, 
as  the  pin-pointers.  Every  addition 
Ihat  is  made  to  the  vast  accnmnla- 
tions  of  existing  knowledge  makes 
it  more  hopeless  for  any  man  to 
place  himself  at  a  general  point  of 
view,  and  increases  the  temptation 
to  sacrifice  his  powers  to  some  spe- 
cial pursuit.  The  remedy  sug- 
gested is  to  place  a  limit  upon  this 
*  dispersive  *  tendency,  to  hmit  the 
range  of  speculation,  to  give  every 
man  a  wide  general  education,  and 
to  eliminate  those  professions  which 
make  special  studies  necessary. 
The  priest,  as  we  have  seen,  wUl 
also  be  the  artist,  because  it  is  dan- 
gerous for  any  one  to  abandon 
himself  exclusively  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  Aesthetic  functions.  Our 
whole  training  and  our  duties  in 
life  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  secure 
a  general  instead  of  a  one-sided 
development  of  our  faculties.  This 
doctrine  is  closely  connected  with 
another  of  the  utmost  importance. 
At  present,  each  of  us  is  working 
in  his  own  little  niche,  and  with 
a  view  chiefly  to  his  own  private 
interest.  The  man  who  is  sharp- 
ening pins  all  day  finds  it  difficult  to 
reaHse  the  degree  to  which  he  is 
labouring  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
His  sympathies  cannot  easily  extend 
beyond  his  own  family,  or  at  the 
most  his  class.  He  sharpens  his 
pins  to  get  his  daily  bread;  and 
nothing  in  his  work  or  in  his  edu- 
cation tends  to  raise  him  to  a  wider 
point  of  view.  Political  economists 
have  delighted  in  tracing  out  how 
men,  thus  actuated  each  by  his  own 
selfish  instincts,  nevertheless  play 
into  each  others*  hands,  so  that  the 
world  forms  one  vast  co-operative 
society.  But  the  co-operation  is 
necessarily  imperfect,  says  the  Posi- 
tivist,  so  long  as  we  are  forced  to 
depend  upon  the  purely  personal 
desire  of  acquiring  wealth.  Much 
labour  is  wasted  on  senseless  luxuiy, 


or  on  directly  anti-social  purposes. 
When  the  new  regime  is  introduced 
the  co-operation  will  be  con- 
sciously carried  out,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  become  the  object 
for  which  each  individual  is  know- 
ingly labouring,  instead  of  being, 
as  at  present,  a  collateral  and  inci- 
dental result,  imperfectly  secured  at 
best.  *The  final  regeneration,'  says 
Gomte,  'reduces  itself  in  all  cases 
to  doing  consciously  and  volunta- 
rily what  has  hitherto  'been  done 
blmdly.'  When  the  rulers  of  the 
world  regarded  kingdoms  as  their 
own  private  property,  they  dis- 
charged roughly  and  imperfectly, 
and  with  many  unnecessary  diver- 
sions of  power,  certain  important 
ftmctions,  which  are  infinitely  better 
discharged  when  they  are  taught 
to  consider  themselves  as  trustees 
of  power  for  the  benefit  of  their 
subjects.  An  analogous  change  will 
take  place  in  industry  when  capi- 
talists, instead  of  aiming  at  their 
own  private  profit,  are  converted 
into  public  ftinctionaries  labouring 
consciously  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. But  to  secure  this  result,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  different 
labourers,  instead  of  being  confined 
as  it  were  in  different  cells  upon 
infinitesimal  tasks,  should  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  degree  in  which 
their  efforts  are  really  directed 
towards  the  general  good  of  the 
Graitd-jStre.  Thus,  the  proMtaire  of 
the  fixture,  instead  of  being  cramped 
within  a  narrow  niche,  mentally 
and  physically,  and  being  developed 
all  on  one  side  as  is  common  in  our 
present  trades,  will  bo  a  man  who 
has  gone  through  an  encyclopffidic 
course  of  education,  and  is  able  to 
turn  his  hand  to  any  duty  with  a 
versatility  inconceivable  to  us.  In 
short,  a  concentration  of  functions 
is  necessary  to  give  men  general 
views,  and  prevent  them  firom 
shrinking  into  distorted  fragments 
of  humanity.  It  must  also  be  as- 
sumed that  Positivists  have  already 
arrived  at  a  state  of  knowledge  in 
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which  we  have  analysed  all  hnznan 
deeds  safficiently  to  lay  down  di- 
rectlj  the  desirable  objects  of  em- 
ployment instead  of  leaving  them 
to  be  discovered  by  a  blind  tenta- 
tive  process. 
There  will  be  little  difference  of 

r'  don  as  to  the  value  of  some  of 
ideas  thus  expressed.  No  school 
is  more  radically  opposed  to  the 
tone  of  Comte's  later  speculations, 
tiian  that  which  accompanies  him 
i^ngh  his  earHer  career.     They 
are  quite  willing  to  abandon  the 
ideas  upon  whic£  the  old  order  of 
things  was  founded ;  but  they  shrink 
from  raising  a  new  order  upon  a 
different  basis.     They  value  their 
emancipation  from  intellectual  sla- 
very too  highly  to  be  ready  for  new 
boi^ ;  and  they  fear  that  the  little 
finger  of  the  Pontiff  of  Humanity 
will  he  thicker  than  the  Pope's  loins. 
Yet  Mr.  Mill,  whose  sympathies  u?e 
not  doubtful,  speaks  in  the  strongest 
way  of  the  '  beauty  and  grandeur ' 
of  M.  Comte's  views  as  to  employers 
and   labourers.      He    agrees    that 
'  every  person  who  lives  by  any  use- 
ful work  should  be  habituated  to 
regard  himself,  not  as  an  individual 
working  for  his  private  benefit,  but 
as  a  public  fhnciaonary ;'    and  he 
declares    emphatically  that   'until 
labourers  and   employers   perform 
the  work  of  industry  in  the  spirit 
in  which  soldiers  perform  that  of 
an  army,   industry  will  never  be 
morahsed,  and  military  life  will  re- 
main,  what,  in  spite  of  the  anti- 
social character  of  its  direct  object, 
it  has    hitherto    been — ^the    chief 
sdbool  of  moral  co-operation.'    It  is 
at  the  next  stage  that  Mr.  Mill's 
hostility  to  the  scheme  begins.    The 
great  bugbear  of  the  school  of  which 
Mr.  Mill  is  the  most  eminent  leader, 
is  the  evil  which  they  denounce  as 
tyranny  of  the  majority .  The  danger 
<^  sacrificing  the  individual  to  the 
mass,  and  of  reducing  all  mankind 
to  one  monotonons  type  is  ever  be- 
fore his  eyes.      *  The  truth  needs 
reasserting/  he  has  lately  told  us, 


'  and  needs  it  every  day  more  and 
more ;  that  what  the  improvement 
of   mankind  and  all  their  works 
most  imperatively  demands  is  va- 
riety, not  uniformity.'     The  whole 
pith  of  the  book  On  Liberty ,  is  the 
enunciation  of  the  doctrine  that  this 
purpose  is  to  be  best  secured  by 
everybody  leaving  everybody  else 
alone  as  much  as  possible.   To  such 
a  doctrine,  Comte's  scheme  is  radi- 
cally opposed.     Mr.  Mill  dreads  the 
action  of  pubUc  opinion,  even  in  the 
scattered  and   desultory  mode  in 
which  it  is  now  exerted.     Comte's 
direct  purpose  is  to  concentrate  and 
intensify  public  opinion  as  much  as 
possible.  The  church  is  a  machinery 
by  which    the    scattered   rays   of 
opinion  ure  brought  into  one  focus, 
and  directed  by  the  choicest  intel- 
lects of  the  world  upon  the  evil- 
doer.    No  censure  which   can  at 
present  be  conceived,  would  act  with 
anything  like  the  energy  of  this 
tremendous  weapon.  Vivre  au  grand 
jour  is  to  be  our  constant  maxim,  in 
order  that  every  action  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  unceasing  scrutiny  of 
our  neighbours.     Society  being  di- 
vided into  a  very  few  classes,  every 
one  would  be  capable  of  judging  his 
neighbour's  conduct ;   there  would 
be  none  of  those  partitions  which  at 
present  divide  one  set  of  human 
beings  from  another,  the   *  prole- 
taires '  who    constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  society,  would,  as  Comte 
tells  us,  be  thoroughly  homogeneous, 
that  is  to  say,  they  would  all  go 
through  the  same  course  of  training, 
and  be  penetrated  with  the  same 
ideas.     Our  pinmaker  has  at  least 
this  advants^^e  under  present  cir- 
cumstances,   that  he  is  the    best 
judge  of  pinmakrng,  and  within  his 
minute  sphere  of  action  may  make 
his  pins  as  seems  best  to  him.    But 
in  Comte's  Utopia,  every  one  will 
have  to  make  his  pins  in  public,  and 
everybody  else  will  be  a  qualified 
judge  of  his   performance.     Pins, 
and  more  important  works  of  art, 
will  be  brought  to  one  model.    The 
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tendency  would  ondonbtedly  be 
towards  snppi'essing,  instead  of  sti- 
mulating, indiyidaal  peculiarities. 

Without  pretending  to  decide  be- 
tween opinions  so  radicallj  antago- 
nistic, it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
influence  which  Comte  exercises 
oyer  certain  minds,  and  especially 
in  Eneland,  at  the  present  moment. 
It  is  the  great  difficulty  of  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  ciyilisation  that'  we 
are  suffering  from  intellectual  and 
social  anarchy,  which  the  reyolu- 
tionaiy  school  is  ready  to  erect  into 
a  permanent  ideal.  On  scientific 
questions  we  haye  reached  a  certain 
degree  of  harmony ;  there  are,  in- 
deed, established  principles  which 
are  gradually  forcing  themselyes 
into  general  acceptance ;  but  in  the 
highest  questions  which  can  occupy 
the  minds  of  men,  we  are  still  in  the 
midst  of  an  internecine  combat. 
Contradictory  doctrines  are  eyery- 
where  struggling  for  the  mastery, 
and  the  ultimate  issue,  howeyer 
confidently  we  may  look  forward  to 
it,  is  at  least  far  remoyed.  If  we 
do  not  say  so  freely  as  at  some  for- 
mer periods,  that  eyery  one  who 
differs  from  us  will  be  damned  eyer- 
lastingly,  we  are  at  least  ready  to 
poiftt  out  the  fatal  errors  to  which 
eyery  system  but  our  own  is  subject. 
In  the  social  world  there  is  a  simi- 
lar struggle.  In  England  especially, 
eyerythmg  just  now  is  in  the  state 
described  by  philosophers  as  a 
muddle.  Our  school  system,  as 
the  highest  authorities  assure  us,  is 
a  chaos.  Our  army  is  in  need  of 
radical  reformation.  Our  charity 
is  so  skilfully  managed,  that,  whilst 
we  are  all  finding  faidt  with  each 
other,  we  manage  enormously  to  in- 
crease the  eyils  which  it  is  our  main 
purpose  to  cure.  The  disputes  be- 
tween labourers  and  employers 
amount  to  a  state  of  war  carried  on 
by  strikes  and  lock-outs  instead  of 
battles.  The  blessed  British  con- 
stitution itself  is  chiefly  useful  as 
proyiding  a  fair  arena  within  which 
different  classes  may  struggle  con- 


ibsedly  for  the  mastery.   Wherever 
we  look  we  see  the  same  scene  of 
uncertainty,   dispute,  and  conflict. 
No  one  has  expressed  these  views 
with  such  surpassing  power  as  the 
writer   who,  in  possession   of  the 
keenest  humour  and  imagination,  is 
the  most  striking  contrast  to  Comte 
that  can  easily  be  conceiyed.      It 
would  be  easy  to  collect  from  Mr. 
Carlyle's  writings  a  series  of  pas- 
sages in  which  the  criticisms  di- 
rected by  Comte  against  the  revo- 
lutionary party  should  be  reflected 
in  a  totally  different  dialect.     Mr. 
Carlyle,  like  Comte,  demands  above 
all  things    that    order  should    be 
brought  out  of  chaos;  that   faiUi 
should  replace  scepticism ;  that  the 
whole  doctrine  of  ladssez-f air eahauld 
be  discredited  as  senseless  and  help- 
less; that  the  men  of  intellect  should 
rule  the  world  instead  of  deciding 
questions  by  counting  heads ;  and  he 
preaches  the  gospel  of  work  where 
Comte  dilates  upon    the    develop- 
ment of  the  industrial  movement. 
Even  in  much  smaller  mi^tters,  as  a 
common  admiration  of   Cromwell 
and  Frederick  as  the  last  genuine 
rulers  of  men,  we  may  trace  a  strong 
resemblance    which,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  add,  is  compatible  with  pro- 
found antagonism  upon  other  points. 
Mr.  Carlyle  looks  upon  the  world 
from  the  imaginative,  and  Comte 
from  the  scientific  points  of  view ; 
but  both  of  them  give  expression  to 
that  craving  for  harmony  and  order 
which  the  evils  of  a  long  revolu- 
tionary period  invest  with  a  rapidly 
increasing  force. 

Now  we  ftdly  admit,  or  rather  we 
confidently  assert,  that  the  Utopia, 
whose  outlines  we  have  faintly 
sketched,  is  not  calculated  to  satisfy 
the  most  exalted  expectations  as  to 
the  future  of  mankind.  We  do  not 
wish  to  see  any  twenty  thousand  men 
in  Europe  entrusted  with  an  autho- 
ritative voice  in  all  matters  of  spe- 
culation and  taste,  invested  with 
the  supreme  control  of  education 
and  the  direction  of  public  opinion 
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—even  thongb  they  are  to  wor- 
ship Hnmanitj  instead  of  GK>d,  aod 
though  each  of  them  may  be  a 
living  encjclopeedia  of  all  nseful 
bwwledge.  The  fact  however  that 
oich  an  ideal,  with  all  its  draw- 
backs, attracts  many  able  and  ar-  . 
^t  disciples  shows  how  powerful 
are  certain  instincts,  which  the  or- 
dinary radical  is  apt  to  treat  with 
sommary  contempt.  Mr.  Mill  says 
ihat  Comte*s  one  idea  is  '  systema- 
tising,  systematising,  systematis- 
ing.'  XJndoabtedly  it  is  possible  to 
have  too  mnch  systematising,  and 
to  lay  down  too  rigid  and  narrow  a 
scheme  for  forces  which  no  hnman 
inteUect  is  able  to  put  in  order.  To 
arrange  a  permanent  system  of 
social  machinery  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  have  penetrated  to  the 
bottom  of  human  nature,  and  to  be 
sore  that  you  have  left  no  instincts 
oat  of  account,  and  that  you  have 
provided  a  sufficient  satisfaction 
for  those  with  which  you  are  ac- 
4{aainted.  The  complexity  of  the 
problem  exceeds  the  powers  of  any 
single  intellect;  and  we  must  be 
content  to  work  it  out  through 
many  fiulures,  and  by  the  slow 
teaching  of  experience.  Yet  *  sys- 
tematising  '  is  only  objectionable  so 
&r  as  it  aims  at  impossible  perfec- 
tion and  assumes  a  chimerical  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  social  science. 
To  construct  some  kind  of  system 
should  be  our  ultimate  object, 
though  it  is  ridiculous  to  set  out 
with  a  system  founded  on  imperfect 
experience.  System  means  merely 
^at  men  should  co-operate  so  as  to 
secure  the  least  possible  waste  of 
energy.  Organisation  has  to  some 
extent  become  a  cant  expression,  but 
the  thing  is  not  so  common  that  we 
can  afford  to  slacken  our  demands. 
The  utter  want  of  organisation  in 
England  is  so  great  an  evil  that  the 
opposite  danger  is  at  present  out 
of  sight.  Yet  every  attempt  to  in- 
troduce more  external  method,  and 
b  save  the  loss  of  energy  and  of 
good  feeling  consequent  upon  our 
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ordinary  plan  of  leaving  everything 
to  settle  itself,  is  met  by  an  outcry 
against  the  dangers  of  centralisa- 
tion, over-government,  and  bureau- 
cracy, and  the  tyranny  of  the  majo- 
rity. It  might  be  thought,  to  hear 
some  of  these  complaints,  that  the 
characteristic  evil  of  England  was 
an  excessive  desire  for  symmetry 
and  logical  precision.  Even  Mr. 
Mill  has  so  much  tenderness  for  in- 
dividual eccent^cities  that  he  looks 
ynth  some  suspicion  upon  plans  for 
setting  our  house  in  better  order. 
He  is  never  tired  of  expressing  opi- 
nions such  as  we  have  just  quoted, 
setting  forth  the  merits  of  variety 
as  compared  with  uniformity.  The 
Gomtist  school  gives  an  exaggerated 
expression  of  reaction  agamst  this 
school  of  sentiment.  '  Lidividual- 
ism'  is  their  bugbear,  as  the  op- 
pression of  the  individual  is  that  of 
their  opponents.  Bather  than  have 
no  order,  they  vnU  have  a  cut  and 
dried  plan  laid  down  with  mathe- 
maticai  strictness  of  definition.  K 
human  nature  does  not  fit  it,  it  must 
be  drilled  until  it  does.  If  we  kick 
against  the  scheme  they  have  laid 
down  it  is  because  we  are  proud, 
hard-hearted  and  selfish,  and  re- 
quire a  more  thorough  development 
of  our  *  altruistic  *  instincts.  Their 
mania  for  a  system  is  a  natural  and 
it  may  be  a  very  useful  retort  to 
the  English  hatred  of  system,  and 
the  serene  conviction  of  many  per- 
sons that  everything  ought  to  be 
left  to  supply  and  demand,  and  the 
results  of  a  general  scramble  con- 
ducted on  the  principle  of  all  start- 
ing fair  and  the  devil  taking  the 
hindmost. 

Perhaps  too  it  may  be  thought 
that  even  an  extreme  tenderness  for 
individual  development  such  as  Mr. 
Mill  displays,  should  not  logically 
lead  to  suspicion  of  anything  ap- 
proaching to  discipline  and  order. 
If  modern  characters  are  deficient 
in  energy  and  variety,  we  may  find 
other  reasons  than  the  often  de- 
nounced tyranny  of  public  opinion. 
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Want,  of  energy  generally  means 
-vrant  of  faith.  When  there  are  no 
fixed  principles,  men's  conduct  will 
be  hesitating,  as  a  man  -walks  un- 
steadily over  ground  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  mined.  We  have. few 
vigorous  statesmen  because  we  have 
few  men  in  any  class  with  a  clear 
and  oonsist^it  creed  in  politics  or 
religion.  It  is  equally  sure  that  an 
unsettled  condition  of  society  is  un« 
£Bivourable  to  the  development  of 
siarong  characters.  It  is  easier  £or 
a. man  to  lead  an  army  to  some 
purpose  than  a  mob.  All  action 
becomes  irresolute  when  no  one  can 
depend  upon  co-operation,  and  when 
his,  efforts  are  as  likely  to  be  frus« 
trated  by  his  friends  as  his  enemies. 
It  may  be  said  too  that  the  advo- 
cates for  leaving  things  alonC)  push 
things  too  far  when  they  maintain 
that  even  the  instincts  inherited 
from  a  barbarous  state  should  be 
lafl  unchecked  so  long  as  they  are 
not  directly  prejudicial  to  others.. 
They  are  so  fond  of  individual 
vaideij  that  they  will  not  suffer  us  to 
assume  any  moral  principles,  or  admit 
that  (ire  can  safely  extirpate  any  ex- 
isting instinct,  however  hostile  to  our 
ideaJB  of  civilisation  and  congenial 
to  the  rule  of  brute  force.  We  may 
surely  assume  that  dimnkenness  is 
a  bad  thing  even  when  the  drunkard 
'does  not  proceed  to  violence ;  and  if 
piublie  opinion  could  be  brought  to 
beer  energetically  against  it,  few 
people  would  be  sorry  for  the  re* 
wilt,  even  though  some  prejudice 
flight  be  done  to  the  abstiuot  pnn^ 
ciple  of  liberty. 

Some  such  arguments  at  any  rate 
might  be  used  by  a  Comtist  of  the 
more  moderate  kind,  who  is  anxious 
for  the  erection  of  a  strong  spiritual 
power,  without  pledgiog  himself  to 
such  a  portentous  priesthood  as 
Oomte  himself  imagined.  Hotlnnks 
•that  society  is  urgently  in  need  of 
such  a  tonic  as  might  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  strong  moral  authority. 
To  some  extent,  Mr.  Mill  would  go 
adong  with  them.     It  is,  he  admits, 


desirable  that  *•  a  salutary  exercise 
over  opinion  should  be  exercised  by 
the  most  eminent  thinkers;'  but 
then,  he  asks,  why  should  the 
thinkers  be  associated  and  orga- 
nised ?  '  The  ascendancy  will  come 
of  itself  when  the  unanimity  is  at- 
tained ;  without  which  it  is  neither 
desirable  nor  possible.  It  is  because 
astronomers  agree  in  their  teaching 
that  astronomy  is  trusted,  not  be- 
cause there  is  an  Academy  of 
Sciences  or  a  Boyal  Society  issuing 
decrees  or  passing  resolutions.'  A 
church,  after  the  Comtist  fisbshion, 
which  should  not  only  attempt^  to 
promulgate  principles  but  to  direct 
their  application,  would  be  no  better 
than  a  spiritual  despotism.  Un* 
doubtedly,'  the  conversion  of  the 
world  is  a»  preliminary  condition  to 
the  foundation  of  any  strong  spiritual 
power.  Positivism  cannot  be  propa- 
gated, nor  does-  it  propose  to  be  pro- 
pagated, by  the  sword  or  by  legisla- 
tion, or  otherwise  than  by  free  dis- 
cussion. Ultimately,  however,  we 
may  hope  that  from  the  conlbsed 
and  distracted  conflict  of  discordant 
thinkers,  some  system  of  truth  will 
gradually  emerge.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  battle  of  opinion  will 
go  on  for  ever  without  decisive  vic- 
tory to  any  party.  And  whatever 
the  result,  whether  we  all  become 
Papists,  or  Positivists,  or  Protes- 
tants,  the  final  religion  of  the  world, 
for  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  reli- 
gious instincts  will  always  find  some 
gratification,  will  have  a  corre- 
sponding organisation;  If  the  object 
of  a  reSgion,  indeed,  were  merely 
the  investigation  of  certain  pro- 
found philosophical  problems,  the 
prospect  might  be  changed.  The 
coincidence  of  independent  thinkers 
is  a  far  stronger  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  a  doctrine  than  the  decision 
of  any  council,  ecumenical  or  secta- 
rian ;  and  if  the  problems  at  issue 
were  always  to  be  the  texts  of  an 
endless  discussion,  it  would  be  de^ 
sirable  to  secure  independenc&rather 
than  coK)perati0|i.      Comte  indeed 
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dedares  that  if  it  had  been  possible 
tbafe  tiie  discovery  of  gravitation 
sboold  haye  been  delayed  until  the 
oatbreak  of  the  revolution,  the  ex- 
isting- anarchy  would  have  pre- 
vented its  universal  acceptance : 
just  as  Hobbes  maintained,  that  if 
any  interests  were  concerned  in 
(fcnying  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  were  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  the  doctrine  would  have 
beoi  suppressed  by  burning  all 
books  of  geometry.  We  may  hold 
that  the  gradual  convergence  of 
scientific  opinion  on  points  of  the 
highest  importance  goes  to  refute 
this  theory  and  indicates  that  free 
diseossion  is  sufficient  to  secure  ulti- 
mate unanimity.  But  if  that  una- 
mmitj  had  once  been  attained,  we 
(»nnot  doubt  that  there  would  be  a 
universal  church  in  possession  of 
great  and  salutary  influence.  If, 
for  examf^,  the  CJathoHc  dogma 
instead  of  being  directly  opposed 
tathe  most  vital  ideas  of  the  time, 
were  their  satisfactory  embodi- 
ment, the  Catholic  priesthood  might 
stOl,  as  it  once  did,  exercise  a 
most  salutary  influence.  We  can- 
not imagine  that  a  religion  should 
worthily  satisfy  the  highest  aspi- 
rations of  the  human  soul  and 
intellect  without  giving  birth  to  a 
powerful  spiritual  order.  Positivism 
only  corresponds  to  some  of  our 
deepest  needs,  in  holding  up  as 
an  ideal  slate  of  things  one  in 
which  reli^on  should  assume  a  com- 
manding place  not  only  in  the 
niud  but  in  the  organisation  of 
society.  They  protest  against  the 
notion  which  seems  to  be  held  more 
OP  less  explicitly  by  some  men  of 
I  science,  that  religion  is  simply  to 
^out  or  become  a  mere  name  for 
the  belief  (certainly  a  very  sound 
one)  that  there  are  some  things 
whidi  we  -can't  understand :  and 
^feat  priests  and  modes  of  worship 
»e  simply  to  disappear  and  leave 
i»thing  in  their  place.  Further, 
*^  acknowledge-  the  necessity, 
•gainst  which  the  clergy  are  still 


vainly  striving,  of  bringing  about  a 
fundamootal  reconciliation  between 
religion  and  science.  Without  that 
condition,  any  attempts  at  social 
reconstruction  will  be  necessarily 
futile.  It  is  in  the  exaggeration  of 
these  opinions  that  we  find  their 
chief  weakness,  with  the  exception 
of  course  of  the  still  more  &tal 
weakness  (upon  which  we  have  not 
touched)  of  the  dogma  which  they 
would  substitute  for  GhristianitT. 
That  the  clergy  of  a  generally 
accepted  religion  should  be  power* 
ful  and  well  organised  is  at  least  a 
plausible,  and  as  we  hold,  a  very 
sound  opinion:  that  they  should 
dominate  the  whole  intellect  of 
mankind,  to  the  extent  oontem^ 
plated  by  Comte^  seems  to  be  mon« 
strous.  The  development  of  nume* 
rons  other  classes  of  intelligent 
persons  is  and  will  be  desirable  to 
keep  the  clergy  in  p^per  order.  In 
the  supposed  event  of  a  geaeval 
religious  harmony,  it  would  be- 
more  than  ever  necessary  that  there 
should  be  men  of  science,  to  test, 
their  doctrines,  artists  to  secure  an 
independent  standard  of  taste,  and 
above  all,  lawyers  to  check  spiritual 
arrogance.  Oomte  has  sacrificed 
everything  to  strengthen  the  hands; 
of  the  class  who  wiU  be  exalted  to- 
a  sufficiently  high  position  by  tiie^ 
spontaneous  aolion  of  respectful  be* 
lievers.  Professing  to  separate 
Church  and  State,  he  has  placed 
his  priesthood  in  such  a  position 
and  armed  them  with  such  power 
that  they  would  be  constantly  inter- 
fering with  temporal  afiairs  and 
interfering  with  a  concentrated  au- 
thority to  which  no  tolerable  coun- 
terpoise would  exist.  As  the  deve- 
lopment of  such  a  class  involves  a 
reversal  of  the  process  by  which 
society  has  hithf^rto  been  growing 
more  complex  as  it  grew  more 
civilised,  we  have  little  fear  that 
we  shall  be  called  upon  for  implicit 
submission  to  a  high  priest  of  Hu- 
manity. Whoever  will  get  priests 
out  of  the  church,   says^Strauss^ 
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must  first  get  miracles  ont  of  reli- 
gion. Comte  has  eflfectually  per- 
formed that  last  semrice  for  his 
church ;  but  he  proposes  that  the 
priests  should  have  an  infinitely 
more  sweeping  authority  than  those 
who  put  forward  the  strongest 
claims  to  supremacy  on  superna- 
tural grounds.  That  men  should 
be  found  to  accept  such  an  ideal  is, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  a 
strong  proof  of  the  reaction  pro- 
duced by  the  theory  which  pro- 
poses that  spiritual  anarchy  should 
be  made  permanent,  and  religion 
destroyed  without  providing  a  new 
satisfaction  for  the  wants  which  it 
ministered.  The  more  rational  ideal 
of  a  priesthood  occupying  a  position 
of  great  authority,  because  resting 
on  claims  which  satisfy  the  more 
powerful  intellects,  and  yet  with  an 
authority  duly  lowered  by  their 
abandonment  of  incredible  assump- 
tions, is  not  sufficiently  emphatic 
to  satisfy  their  impatience. 

If  it  should  be  asked  what  defi- 
nite task  is  proposed  to  the  spiri- 
tual body  thus  constituted,  we  must 
answer  very  shortly  by  one  of  the 
most  important  applications  of  their 
principles.  Professor  Beesly  has 
mtely  told  us  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  what  we  ought  to  think 
About  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labour.  Two  or  three  propositions 
will  sum  up  their  main  doctrines. 
In  the  first  place,  the  existing  evils 
^5annot  be  remedied  by  atoy  superfi- 
•  cial  change  of  system :  the  socialist 
teachers  who  hoped  to  reconcile 
^grievances,  not  by  diminishing  self- 
ishness, but  by  arranging  men  like 
a  puzzle  so  that  all  their  selfish 
passions  might  be  directed  for  the 
general  good,  were  engaged  on  a 
task  as  hopeless  as  the  discovery  of 
perpetual  motion  or  any  of  the  other 
schemes  for  making  something  out 
of  nothing.  So  long  as  capitalists 
£are  for  nothing  but  increase  of 
profits,  and  spend  all  they  make  on 
themselves  instead  of  holding  it  in 
trust  for  their  fellow  creatures  ;  so 


long  as  workmen  limit  their  aspira- 
tions to  becoming  rich  and  idle  them- 
selves, so  long  society  will  suffer 
from  a  disease  to  be  cured  by  no  in- 
genious combinations.  Indus^must 
be  moralised ;  the  present  theory  of 
political  economists  amounts  to  that 
so  tersely  summed  up  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  who  replied  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Virginians  for  money 
to  found  a  college  and  improve 
their  souls:  'Damn  your  souls, 
grow  tobacco.*  Be  rich  at  all  ha- 
zards, and  care  for  no  loftier  objects, 
is  the  practical  preaching  of  the 
day.  The  duty  of  the  Positivist 
priesthood  will  be  to  inculcate  a 
loftier  mode  of  morality,  to  encou- 
rage capitalists  to  view  themselves 
as  public  functionaries,  and  to  im- 
press upon  all  men  that  the  direct 
object  of  their  labour  should  be  the 
good  of  society  at  large,  and  their 
wages  not  a  remuneration  for  their 
labour,  but  the  means  of  enabling 
them  to  do  their  duty.  All  services 
to  humanity  should  be  essentiallj 
gratuitous.  In  the  next  place,  the 
well  meant  schemes  of  co-operation 
and  the  like  are  insufficient  and,  in 
part,  prejudicial  remedies.  They  do 
not  aim  at  the  removal  of  selfish- 
ness but  rather  sanction  it.  They 
would  enable  a  certain  number  of 
poor  men  to  grow  comparatively 
rich ;  and  the  probable  result  would 
be  that  small  capitalists  would  be 
less  liberal  and  more  grasping  than 
large  ones.  A  number  of  joint- 
stock  companies  would  be  created, 
whose  dealings  with  the  employed 
would  have  even  less  of  the  element 
of  sociable  feeling  than  is  produced 
by  existing  relations.  A  thousand 
shareholders  with  a  hundred  pounds 
apiece  would  probably  show  more 
strongly  than  a  single  man  with  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  the  self- 
ishness characteristic  of  companies, 
which  notoriously  have  no  con- 
science. Moreover,  the  scheme  neg- 
lects the  essential  condition  of 
success  in  all  branches  of  enterprise, 
that  of  unity  ofii^entral  management. 
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Ko  co-operaiiYe  society  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  prodaction  except  on  the 
smallest  scale;  and  the  division 
between  capitalists  and  employed  is 
sot  an  arbitrary  and  transitory 
amDgement,  bat  one  which  is  likely 
to  be  strengthened  and  deepened 
hj  the  development  of  society.  We 
want  a  change  in  morality  rather 
titan  in  organisation ;  and  the  ulti- 
mate ideal  is  a  state  of  things  in 
which  labourers  regard  themselves 
as  the  rank  and  file,  and  capitalists 
as  the  generals  in  a  great  industrial 
army.  The  army,  in  fact,  is  the 
type  of  effective  oi^nisation,  for  in 
mUitary  matters  alone  the  primary 
object  has  always  been  to  get  the 
work  thoroughly  done.  The  spirit 
of  honour  which  holds  an  army  to- 
gether must  be  replaced  by  a  simi- 
lar spirit  in  industrial  labours ;  and 
it  is  one  main  duty  of  the  priest- 
hood to  impress  this  lesson  upon  all 
men,  and  to  intervene  by  spiritual 
censures  in  cases  where  it  is  pal- 
pably neglected.  The  capitalist 
who  spends  money  for  his  own 
hiznry  will  be  excommunicated,  as 
iiie  general  who  should  embezzle 
funds  meant  for  the  support  of  his 
troops  would  now  be  condemned 
hj  public  opinion. 

The  force  of  much  of  this  is  un- 
deniable. Undoubtedly  co-opera- 
tion is  not  a  panacea.  It  might 
leave  men  as  selfish  as  it  found 
them.  It  is  improbable,  or  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  beien  shown  in  prac- 
tice, tiiat  a  co-operative  society  can 
eTer  rival  an  individual  capitalist ; 
at  any  rate,  the  cases  in  which  we 
can  expect  the  principle  to  be  appli- 
cable are  limited  in  number,  and, 
it  may  be,  will  always  remain  ex- 
eeptional.  Nor  would  any  one 
doiy  it  to  be  a  matter  of  immense 
importance  that  a  higher  tone  of 
morality  should  pervade  industrial 
flodety  from  its  base  to  its  summit ; 
the  dishonesty  of  great  financials 
on  a  large  scale,  the  petty  cheating 
of  small  tradesmen,  and  the  bad 
WYnk  of  idle  artisans,  are  all  evils 


which  do  more  to  injure  society 
than  trades  unions  or  foreign  com- 
petition. Positivists  propose  to 
remedy  these  evils  by  systematically 
altering  human  nature  and  develop- 
ing the  instincts  at  present  subor- 
dinated to  a  reckless  selfishness.  If 
the  plan  is  somewhat  bold,  it  at 
least  does  not  underrate  the  evil 
nor  propose  to  apply  a  superficial 
remedy  to  a  deep-seated  complaint. 
Yet  here  again  the  ultimate  end 
proposed  would  fail  to  satisfy  minds 
in  which  the  hatred  of  disorder  is 
not  exaggerated  to  something  like  a 
monomania.  Theprol6tairesof  Comte 
are  to  be  well  educated ;  each  is  to 
have  a  house  of  his  own  with  seven 
rooms ;  and  a  income  amounting  to 
about  fifty  pounds  a  year.  In  the 
industrial  army,  all  the  rank  and 
file  are  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  a  level ;  each  will  be  capable  of 
turning  his  hand  to  any  branch  of 
work ;  and  they  will  labour  in  the 
spirit  of  men  discharging  a  lofty- 
duty.  No  one  will  complain  of  the 
education  and  the  comfortable  house* 
provided  for  these  imaginary  per- 
sons; nor  to  their  working  with 
more  zeal  and  in  a  better  spirit  than 
labourers  have  hitherto  exhibited. 
But  the  military  analogy  suggests 
some  diflficulties.  It  was  put  for- 
ward at  the  late  Trades  Union 
Commission,  by  Mr.  Herman  Meri- 
vale,  and  puzzled  some  of  the 
witnesses  who  were  dilating  on  the 
evils  attendant  upon  a  regular  rate 
of  wages.  Soldiers,  it  was  sug- 
gested, are  paid  uniformly,  why  not 
artisans  ?  It  might  have  been  sug- 
gested that  soldiers  have  motives, 
besides  that  of  military  honour, 
which  are  absent  in  the  other  case. 
A  soldier  has  a  chance  of  some  pro- 
motion even  in  the  English  army ; 
and,  moreover,  a  soldier  who  does 
not  do  his  duty  may  be  shot ;  and  till 
lately,  might  be  flogged.  If  labourers 
would  submit  to  a  rigorous  disci- 
pline whilst  labouring,  and  to  severe 
punishment  in  the  case  of  deser- 
tion, manufacturera  might  pay  what 
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wages  they  chose.  When  an  effec* 
tive  army  can  be  kept  together  by 
purely  moral  restraints,  the  same 
principles  may  be  more  hopefully 
applied  to  the  case  of  artisans. 
Again,  the  prime  object  of  military 
discipline  is  blind  unreasoning  obe- 
dience ;  though  even  that  object  is 
pursued  too  for  when  it  is  carried 
out  at  the,  expense  of  individual  in- 
telligence }  soldiers  may  be  made  to 
approach  too  closely  to  machines. 
The  ideal  soldier,  however,  would 
restrain  the  activity  of  his  intelligence 
within  very  narrow  bounds,  and 
would  go  where  he  is  told  to  go  with- 
out presuming  to  ask  the  reason  why. 
In  some  cases,  a  similar  spirit  may 
be  required  in  industrial  enterprises ; 
there  are  also  many  in  which  in- 
telligent co-operation  is  not  only 
useful  but  essential  in  the  labourer. 
There  are  cases  where  a  single 
leader  had  best  determine  all  that  is 
to  be  done  and  assign  a  task  to  each 
subordinate,  of  whose  nltimato  ten- 
dency he  is  the  only  judge.  There 
are  others — the  collieries  of  Mr, 
Briggs  might  be  an  example — in 
which  the  end  is  so  plain  tO:  each 
labourer  that  is  desirable  that  he 
should  exercise  a  good  deal  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  of  action.  In  the 
former  cases,  co-operation  will  be 
always  impracticable;  in  others, 
it  may  turn  out  .that  co-operation  is 
really  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
applying  forces.  The  absurdity 
seems  to  be  in  laying  down  one  rule 
for  all  the  infinitely  various  applica- 
tions of  human  industry.  If  men 
were  as  well  educated  as  M.  Comte 
would  desire,  many  of  the  present 
difficulties  would  disappear  at  once. 
The  labouring  classes  would  take  to 
occupations,  in  which  individual 
responsibility  was  at  its  minimum 
or  its  maximum,  according  to  cir- 
cumstajices.  If  an  average  working 
mason  was  as  intelligent  a  man  as  an 
average  lawyer,  he  would  choose 
for  himself  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  development  of  a 
higher  degree  of  prudence  and  self- 


control  would  of  itself  put  a  stop  to 
the  existing  evils  which  result  froni 
a  crushing  poverty.  The  self-re- 
garding virtues,  the  desire  for  in- 
dependence and  a  moderate  wish  to 
rise  in  the  world,  are  most  effectual 
agencies,  though  not  all  sufficient, 
towards  promoting  a  healthier  state 
of  society.  Even  a  soldier  wishes 
for  promotion  and  it  may  be  for  a 
share  of  prize-money  ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  why  there  should  be  no  hob- 
commissioned  offices  in  the  indus- 
trial army,  which  are  now  useful  in 
providing  stepping-stones  for  the 
rise  of  intelligent  men  towards 
higher  stations  in  life.  Trust  in  pro- 
vidence is  a  good  thing,  and  it  may 
be  good  in  some  degree  even  when 
for  a  supernatural  providence  <we 
substitute  14,000  bankers;  but  it 
will  not  make  a  nation  better  if  it 
crushes  the  supplementary  virtues 
of  moderate  ambition  and  energy  in 
looking  after  ourselves*  Without 
professing  to  crush  these  virtueSi 
the  Positivist  looks  upon  them  ask- 
ance and  preaches  submission  much 
more  eloquently  than  independence 
and  self-respect.  ■  Co-operation  is 
bad  in  his  eyes  because  it  is  maitnt 
to  create  a  numerous  class  of  inde- 
pendent people  of  small  wealth.  To 
ordinary  people  this  is  an  ad  vanta^. 
They  admit  that  co-operation  is 
likely  to  fail  in  many  instances, 
because  it  suppcses  an  amount  of 
prudence  which  it  cannot  create. 
But  if  the  idea  becomes  popular,  it 
will  help  to  create  it,  and  will,  at 
least,  offer  new  opportunities  fon 
the  development  of  such  prudence 
and  forethought  as  exists. 
.  In  short,  it  seems  that  here  again 
we  have  a  onesided  and  exaggerated 
view  of  human  nature.  That  every, 
one  should  labour  honourably  for 
the  good  of  others  is  desirable ;  but 
that  the  good  of  others  should  he 
his  sole  or  paramount  object  is  not 
simply  chimerical,  but  also  far  from 
the  best  ideal.  We  should  rather 
look  forward  to  a  more  .diversified 
condition  of  society,  in  which  eact^ 
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man  slionlcL  have  ample  room  for 
^  derelopment  of  all  spiritual  and 
inteliectuflJ  fietcnlties  which  are  not 
injarions  to  his  neighbours.  Com- 
tista  propose  an  impossible  simplifi- 
cadon,  in  which  the  one  motive  for 
kbonr  of  all  kinds  shotdd  be  the 
^ood  of  iho  wodid  at  large,  and  all 
ih»  'psamma  having  for  their  pri- 
mazy  object  the  bniefit  of  the  in- 
dividual be  compresoed  within  the 
oarrowest  possible  limits. 

The  merits  of  Positivist  teaching 
may  be  very  donbtM;  thongh  by 
the  necessary  limitationg  of  our  sub- 
ject we  have  given*  at  best  only  a 
fingmentary  view  of  a  small  part  of 
the  doctrines  which  it  inculcates. 
Bat  it  is  easy,  w^e  l^ink,  to  under- 
stand its  attraction  'for  many  minds. 
It  is  a  protest  i^inst  two  tenden- 
cies: against  those  who  would  im^ 
provesociety  by  trying  to  go  back- 
wards and  revive'  obsolete  forms 
of  £dth;  and':  more  emphatically 
against  those  who  consider  the 
present  anarchical  condition  of  the 
worid  t&  be  its  'final  and  permanent 
sMe^  and  render  chaos  still  more 
obaotic  by  preaching  individualism 
and  the  denial  of  all  authority  as  the 
nltimate  gospeL  Positivists  would 
lestors  anthcyrityy  but  would  found  it 
OB  reason  i&aiikly  and  unreservedly. 
They  would  establish  order,  and 
vonld  make  society  i^mmetiw^  and 


harmonious  at  the  price  of  destroy- 
ing many  elements  of  great  present 
importance.  We  believe  that  their 
system  is  in  many  ways  chimerical 
and  sJ^surd ;  we  have  not  the  slight- 
est expectation  that  human  nature 
will  run  in  the  grooves  which  they 
have  traced  for  it^  or  that  their  ver -» 
sion  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  w  JU 
be  found  to  comprise  all  humam 
faith.  But  we  will  admit  in  fair^ 
ness  thi^  they  denounce  many  grea6 
evils  and  preach  some  admirable 
lessons.  The  very  grotesqueaess 
of  their  scheme  brings  into  .bolder 
relief  some  of  the  valuable  ideas 
which  it  embodies,  and  though  we 
hold  iha,t  ihey  are  fundamentally 
wrong  on  many  important  topioe^ 
we  hope  that  the  truths, imbedded 
in  a  mass  of  absurdities  may  woik 
their  wa^  into  general  aoceptancey 
and  survive  the  disintegration  of  the 
complicated  structure  which  the^ 
now  hold  up  for  our  admirations 
This  has  been  the  fate  of  many 
other  schools  of  thought,  which  ha^s 
flourished  and  decayed,  but  he* 
queathed  their  legacy  of  truth  .to 
future  generations;  and  the  oppo^ 
nents  of  Comtism  will  do  their  work 
most  efiectually  if  they  vrill  reoog^ 
nise  the  simple  fact  that  opinions 
which  sway  many  minds  owe  their 
power,  not  to  the  falsehoods^^but  to 
the  truths  which  are  in  thenu 
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A  VISIT  TO  MY  DISCONTENTED  COUSIN. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
PAKT  II. — ^DINNER. 


THE  moming  repast  is  over;  and 
whefclier  it  be  consumed  in  court 
or  cabin,  in  society  or  in  solitude,  by 
lounging  club-man  of  the  Albany, 
or  weather-beaten  clod-hopper  of 
the  fields,  sitting  by  the  lane  side, 
his  little  granddaughter  by  his  knee, 
waiting  and  prattling  until  the  tin 
pitcher  is  empty,  and  it  is  time  for 
her  to  trot  home  with  it,  I  hope  all 
are  the  better  of  it.  Ah  I  woe  is  me 
for  the  man  whose  heart  is  too  sad, 
or  too  low,  to  eat  breakfast,  and  who 
is  launched  unprovisioned  on  the 
cold  work  of  the  world.  Amid  the 
well  fed  way&rers  who  jostle  him 
on  every  side,  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
go  to  the  wall.  A  worn  and  faint- 
ing spirit  has  not  a  chance  unless  its 
tenement  of  clay  be  reasonably  sus- 
tained. K  it  fail  at  breakfast  the 
contest  is  over.  It  may  haul  down 
the  flag  and  surrender. 

Now,  however,  the  matutinal 
prologue  is  spoken.  The  play  has 
begun, — comedy,  tragedy,  farce, 
grave  and  gay,  high  life  and  low  life. 
All  the  parts  which  feverish  mortals 
act  have  been  crowded  into  those 
eight  or  ten  hours  which  we  call  a 
day:  and  now  for  the  epilogue  of 
Dinner.  Back  come  the  players 
with  whom  we  parted  in  the  mom- 
ing, to  wind  up  the  performance. 
But  very  different  are  they  from  tho 
group  which  sat  round  the  breakfast 
table,  or  the  hermits  who  devoured 
their  solitary  meal.  Captain  Cla- 
verinff,  refreshed  by  a  bracing  day's 
shooting,  you  would  hardly  recog- 
nise as  the  growling  taciturn  recluse 
who  would  not  speak  to  Nelly  in  the 
moming.  He  is  gallant,  exuberant, 
and  joyous,  in  all  tho  splendour  of 
radiant  linen,  rich  and  rare,  though 
unobtrusive  studs,  and  the  quiet  per- 
fection of  his  evening  toilet.  Mamma 


is  brilliant  with  smiles  and  the  new- 
est of  head-dresses :  and  as  to  Laura 
and  Nelly,  as  they  sail  in  nnder  the 
mild  refulgence  of  the  ante-prandial 
light,  surely  never  alighted  on  this 
earth  a  more  delightful  vision. 

All  hail,  Dinner  of  the  Britons  f 
'thou  great  Qod  of  our  idolatry.' 
Other  nations  eat,  nay,  fare  sump- 
tously.  Philippe  and  the  Trois 
Frferes  have  meat  and  cooks  not  to 
be  rivalled.  But  they  know  not 
what  it  is  to  dine  in  the  sense  of  the 
British  constitution.  Dinner  brings 
us,  like  Hesperus,  all  good  things, 
home  to  the  wanderer,  to  the 
wearied  rest.  Does  a  country  cousin 
come  with  a  note  from  your  aunt  ? 
Of  course  you  ask  him  to  dinner. 
Do  you  meet  a  friend  fresh  from  the 
Antipodes,  whom  you  have  not  seen 
for  thirty  years  ?  You  have  nothing 
to  say  to  each  other,  but  you  ask 
him  to  dinner.  Has  an  old  acquain- 
tance grown  shy  of  you  ?  Have  you 
had  a  little  difficulty  with  a  com- 
rade ?  You  meet  unexpectedly, 
colour  up  to  the  temples,  and  stam- 
mer out  unmeaning  preposterous 
words,  but  you  have  asked  him  to 
dinner,  and  you  are  the  dearest 
friends  on  earth.  Has  a  patriot 
done  great  things  for  his  country  ? 
Has  a  general  saved  her  in  the  field  ? 
Not  for  them  the  laurel  or  the  civic 
crown  ;  what  can  a  grateful  nation 
do  but  invite  them  to  dinner  ? 
Sacred  then  be  the  solemn  rite. 
Fa/vete  Unguis — tread  gently  the  car- 
peted ante-room  of  the  temple ;  let 
your  voice  be  soft  and  low,  and  wait 
with  subdued  reverence  the  opening 
of  the  folding  doors,  and  the  splen- 
dours of  the  feast. 

Doctor,  If  breakfast  be  a  solitary 
meal,  dinner  is  unquestionably  gre- 
garious. All  men  hate  to  dine  alone. 
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It  is  as  bad  as  drinking  alone — an 
mcongmous  and  nnwliolesome  thing. 
The  petals  of  the  mind  may  he 
closed  at  break£9ist  time,  bnt  under 
^  bright  and  cheery  beams  of  din- 
ner they  expand  like  a  convolvulus 
ai  noon.  What  about  the  hour  to 
dine  ?  A  veir  important  question. 
Bagm^ee.  I  desire  not  to  be  dog- 
matic on  that  matter,  but  to  dine  at 
dinner  time,  and  be  content.  Never- 
theless, I  greatly  incline  to  the 
supper  of  the  ancients,  or  dinner  of 
the  modems,  because  therewith  ends 
the  working  day.  The  storms  and 
struggles  of  the  day — corroding 
Care, 

Orim-rifiaged  comfortless  Despair, 
And  SoRoVs  piercing  dart, 

which  beset  the  furrowed  brow,  in 
the  counting-house  or  the  study, 
vanish  at  the  sound  of  the  dinner 
gong.  There  is  nothing  left  to  do 
but  to  dine.  No  vista  of  vexing 
duty,  no  background  of  distasteful 
toil,  bounds  the  genial  prospect.  It 
is  the  epilogue,  and  then  the  curtain 
drops  over  the  weary  players.  An 
e^ht  o'clock  dinner  therefore  I  re- 
commend, and  I  do  it  every  day. 
Bnt  whatever  be  the  dinner  hour, 
punctuality  is  the  soul  of  it.  There 
is  no  greater  impertinence  which  a 
man  can  conunit  than  being  too  late 
&r  dinner. 

Femherton.  Excepting  being  too 
soon. 

Doctor.  Ah  !  that  *  too  soon  '^^has 
had  its  own  share  of  luck  in  the 
world.  Why  should  *  too  late '  be 
chalked  up  on  melancholy  walls, 
and  made  the  burden  of  howling 
ditties,  while  *too  soon'  is  to 
e«5ape  altogether  ?  What  has  *  too 
late '  ever  done  which  *  too  soon  ' 
has  not  also  to  answer  for  ?  Despair 
seizes  you  if  you  are  tob  late  for 
the  tram,  but  you  take  no  account 
of  that  large  portion  of  human  life 
wholly  consumed  on  miserable  plat- 
forms by  *too  soon.*  If  you  had 
wilted,  perhaps  your  old  flame 
would  have  put  aside  her  weeds  and 
acoepted  yoiu     But  you  must  needs 


be  in  a  hurry,  and  *  too  soon '  has 
extinguished  your  chance  for  ever. 

Dagentree,  Or  you  have  stalked 
a  monarch  of  the  forest,  through  a 
long  weary  day,  grovelling  on  your 
hands  and  knees  after  a  long-legged 
kilted  gillie,  through  morass  and  fen 
over  rocks  and  boulders,  crawling 
through  the  long  tangled  heather, 
and  at  last  you  are  close  to  him. 
'  Not  yet,'  says  Donald,  but  *  now  * 
says  'too  soon : '  crack  goes  your 
rifle,  and  off*  goes  the  stag.  Your 
whole  day's  labour  has  been  lost, 
through  the  influence  of  the  dsomon. 

Doctor,  Talking  of  dinner,  did  I 
ever  tell  you  how  Phelim  O' Carroll 
did  not  dine  with  the  Archbishop  ? 
If  not,  perhaps  you  will  not  object 
to  a  true  tale  of 

TOO  soox. 

Phelim  O'CarroU  is  now  a  reve- 
rend dean  in  a  cathedral  town  in 
Ireland,  and  may  be  a  bishop  or  ao 
archbishop  himself  some  day.  But 
when  Phelim  was  in  deacon's  orders, 
he  went  to  London  on  a  jaunt,  and 
took  with  him  a  letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop— he  is  dead  years  ago, — and 
he  left  it  and  his  card,  as  in  duty 
bound,  in  Upper  Brook  Street,  and 
the  Archbishop  sent  him  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner. 

Now  the  Archbishop,  though  a- 
grave  decorous  dignified  prelate, 
and  somewhat  stem  of  aspect  when 
on  duty,  was  as  full  of  fon  and  frolie 
in  his  heart  as  any  Phelim  among 
them,  and  was  the  last  man  to  play 
the  bashaw  or  starch  his  neckcloths 
in  his  own  house.  But  Phelim  was 
in  the  clouds  with  delight  and  glory 
when  he  got  that  card.  For  a  fort- 
night before  the  appointed  day  did 
he  worship  it,  carrying  it  about  with 
him  wherever  he  went,  and  looking 
at  the  august  name  in  close  prox- 
imity to  his  own  with  a  devoted 
awe,  mingled  with  a  sense  of  coming 
greatness.  The  day  before  the  event 
was  to  come  off^,  however,  as  he  waa 
reading  the  magic  scroll  in  a  han- 
som cab,  a  gust  of  wind  blew  it 
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from  his  gn:'a6p,  and  he  saw  it  no 
more. 

Next  morning,  as  he  lay  thinking 
that  the  revolving  earth  had  brought 
round  the  great  day  at  last,  the 
question  suddenly  flashed  on  him. 
What  was  the  dinner  hour  ?  Phe- 
lim  had  never  dined  with  a  great 
man  before.  His  father,  the  Gal  way 
squireen,  was  of  Hibernian  and 
primitive  habits ;  and  although  he 
had  read  the  mystio  number  over 
and  over  again,  he  had  read  it  until 
he  had  forgotten  it.  The  only  im- 
pression it  had  made  was  that  it 
was  something  so  unusual  as  to  be 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  tremen- 
dous nature  of  the  rest  of  the  com-t 
munieation.  Was  it  six,  or  was  it 
half-past  six,  or  could  it  be  seven  ? 
He  found  no  end  in  wandering 
mazes  lost.  He  might  call  and  ask, 
but  that  would  look  rustic  and  care- 
less, so  he  compromised  the  matter, 
and  knocked  boldly  at  hia  grace's 
door  at  half-past  six. 

He  had  to  wait  some  minutes 
before  he  was  admitted ; .  and  the 
opening  of  the  door  was  preceded 
by  a  scuffling  and  tittering  in  the 
passage.  A  footman  with  one  arm 
in  his  coat,  and  the  other  in  the  act 
of  entering  the  sleeve,  bestowed  on 
him  such  a  look  of  freezing  insolence 
as  A  West-end  flunkey  alone  can 
be$tQW.  Phelim's  heart  sank  some- 
what within  him :  but  he  was  not 
the  sort  of  fellow  to  be  brow-beat 
by  a  flunkey ;  so  he  walked  in.aa  if 
he  was  master  of  the  house,  and  was 
shown,  unannounced,  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. A  housemaid  of  doubtful 
tidiness  was  in  the  act  of  lighting 
the  Are ;  and  on  his  approach,  ga- 
thered up  her  insignia  hastily,  and 
scuttled  away  like  a^  startled  rat.. 
The  door  was  shut;  and  the  fatal 
fact  was  only  too  plain>-4ie  had, 
come  *  too  soon.'  .   . 

It  was  a  bitter  evening  in  Iiondon 
April,  with  a  pinching  east  wind, 
fog,  and  every  atmo9pheric  misery. 
The  windows  were  open»  and  Phe- 
lim  did  not  daret  to  shut  his  giTaoels 


windows ;  round  and  round  his 
cage  he  walked,  learned  three  ox* 
four  pictures  by  heart;  counted  th» 
medallions  on  the  carpet  one  wa^r, 
then  counted  them  the  other;  peered, 
into  a  bowl  of  gold  fish  on  the  table, 
and  turned  over  every  book  he- 
could  find.  Twice,  with  a  beating 
heart,  did  he  hear  the  drawing"- 
room  door  open ;  but  it  was  only  to 
admit  an  inquisitive  head,  which  on 
the  pretence  of  ignorance  that  there 
was  any  one  there,  wanted  to  see 
what  was  shut  «p  in  the  drawing- 
room.  At  last,  he  heard  a  sound  of 
merry  voices  and  rapid  steps— the 
door  burst  open  and  in  rushed,  at 
full  speed,  a  young  lady,  with  an 
elderly  gentleman  at  her  heels,  in 
uproarious  &olic.  The  lady  as  slxe 
fled,  with  her  head  averted,  came 
plump  into  Phelim's  arms,  who  in 
his  turn  capsized  the  gold  fish,  and* 
with  his  superincumbent  bnardeik 
fell,  crashing  the  bowl  inliis  de- 
scent. •  .  • 

How  he  escaped  from  the  house 
he  never  could  explain ;  but  it  is* 
certain  that  he  did  not  dine  with 
the  Archbishop,  and  that  he  was  laid 
up  for  a  week  in  Manchester  Build- 
ings with  troublesome  glass  cats. 

Many  years  afterwards,  as  'he 
was  dming  with  a  barrister  in* 
Dublin,  and  sitting  next  ihe  lady 
of  the  house,  she  toxned  to  her 
other  neighbour,  and  asked  him  to 
help  the  salmon,  'for/,  she  said, 
with  a  smile,  *  Mr.  O'CarroU  is  uni- 
lucky  with  fish.'  Then  she  re- 
nunded  him  of  his  disaster,  and 
told  the  story  with  great  point, 
softening  some  of  the  incidents, 
however,  to  spare  Phelim's  blushes 
and  her  own.  And  a  man-  who 
heimi  it  told  it  to  ma 

J)(igentree.  The  difierence,  how- 
ever, is  that  *  too  soon'  may  often: 
be  repaired,  but  '  too  late,'  never. 
I  confess,  hermit  ^as  I  am,  to  liking 
a  pleasant  dinner  party.  It  is  the 
only  thing  I  look  back  to  with  plea- 
sure in.  my  liondon  iife.    As  jto  the , 
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'  aad  drinking  part  of  it  I  am 
oonpaiathrel  J,  not  positively,  indif- 
ferot.  aod  would  rather  not  dine 
stall  tlum  talk  about  or  criticise 
BIT  food ;  80  that  the  edible  be  hot, 
and  the  potable  be  soimd,  I  am  con- 
tat;  ahhongb,  to  tell  the  truth, 
lkfee%  simple  requisites  are  of  the 
nrest.  Btill  ihej  are  not  nearly  so 
iac0  as  well-assorted  guests.  A 
party  of  eight  or  ten  intelligent 
mmo,  and  pretty  women  is  a  very  re- 
fre^nng  way  of  ending  a  day  of 
industry,  whedter  the  toil  has  con'> 
sisted  in  using  time,  or  in  killing 
it-  Why  pretty  women  ?  you  may 
ask.  Not  for  their  good  looks,  I 
aamre  you  :  but  pretty  women  ge- 
nerally converse  with  more  ease 
than  plain  women.  They  are  more 
aecustomed  to  their  position,  and 
have  more  confidence  in  them- 
selves. 

Dodcv.  I  do  not  agree  with  you 
in  that  proposition,  and  when  you 
ace  asx^kl  as  I  am  you  will  change 
yanr  opinien^  It  may  be  iame 
among  boys  and  girls,  but  not  with 
Bwn  and  women.  A  plain  girl, 
talking  to  a  parH  like  you,  is  ofben 
depressed  and  shy.  But  a  woman 
of  seuae,  whose  looks  are  not  at- 
tiBotive,  lays  herself  out  to  make 
w^  Sat  it-  by  other  advantages ;  and* 
many  of  the  pleasantest  women  I 
have  ever  known  had  features, 
which,  but  for  their  intelligence, 
had  nothing  to  recommend  them. 
For  my  part,  IJike  to  watch  the 
play  of  an  animated  ugly  face.  The 
earnest  and  intelligent  spirit  breaks 
through  the  ungenial  tenement  of 
elay,  aad,  lights  it  up  with  ai  mftr- 
TeUoos  radiance. 

<  Bageniree,  Eadb  to  his  taste ; 
Qune.  inclines/ 1  to  beauty,  and  mar- 
ried beauty,  for  a  dinner  party  ;  for 
vianiage  givjes  dignity  and  ease. 
Bat  it  ii  sad  to  think  how.  few  men 
■Miners .  out  especrially — try  to  be 
tgi^eable  without  reference  to  what 
^^ra  may  think  of  them. 
< ,  f^mkerUm.  As  far.  as  my  scaniy 
ttSfeoe^cegQeS)  I  think  thePreneh- 


man  is  our  superior  in  that  respect. 
He  studies  the  art  of  pleasing,  not 
that  hk  self-love  may  be  flattered 
by  your  good  opinion,  but  as  a 
part  of  the  science  of  living.  If 
a  stranger  feels  awkward^  or  ill  at 
ease,  he  feels  his  own  credit  at 
stake ;  he  has  failed  in  a  duty,  and 
hastens  to  repair  his  fault.  Whereas, 
if  your  Englishman  does  exert 
himself  to  please,  it  is  frequently  to 
feed  his  own  self-complacency,  to 
think  how  well  he  is  talking,  and 
how  pleasant  the  party  must  think 
him. 

Doctor.  By  one  sure  symptom  you 
may  with  certainty  detect  the  lurk- 
ing vanity  in  tlie  breast  of  the  diner- 
out.  If  you  find  him  anxious  to 
promote  conversation  in  others,  then 
he  is  of  the  true  metal.  If  he  is 
impatient  of  the  voices  of  those 
around  him,  set  him  down  for  an 
impostor  who  only  cares  for  the 
sound  of  his  own. 

Dagenfree.  1  hate  lions,  unless 
they  are  very  big  ones ;  your  scien- 
tific lion  of  the  smaller  breed  most , 
of  all,  especially  when  dashed  with 
a  spice  of  infidelity*  What  a  bore 
such  a  one  can  be.  How  he  twists  - 
and  turns  the  topics  of  the  table^  * 
that  he  may  find  a  stepping-stone, 
to  mount  his  hobby  from,  and  how 
wearily  he  rides  it,  jolting  over  the. 
stony  groundy  until,  in  sheer  ez^ 
haustion,  the  party  leave  the  road 
clear.  Of  course,  in  th  e  best  circles, 
such  intruders  are  duly  punished  ; 
for  they  always  find  some  well- 
bred  man  who  knows  more  than 
they  do,  and  who  inserts,  without 
an  efibrt  and  with  a  quiet  smile  on 
his  face,  his  sharp  stiletto  under  the 
fifth  rib.  I  have  seen  the  victim  of 
the  operation  writhe  like  a  beetle 
with  a  pin  through  its  back,  during 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  transfixed 
by  the  fatal  dart.  But  in  ihe  more 
ordinary  rounds  to  which  you  and 
I  belongs  these  pedants  are  asked 
for  their  roaring,  and  we  are  ex- 
pected to — 
.   Wonder  ^th  a  fooliah  look  of  praLw* 
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Doctor,  Dinner  talk  is  a  great 
science.  In  my  time  T  have  known 
some  of  its  great  professors,  in 
whose  hands  it  was  a  charming 
power.  I  have  met  Macanlaj,  and 
listened  to  him  by  the  hour,  as  if 
he  was  the  genie  just  ascended  from 
his  copper  case,  poaring  forth  all 
the  stores  of  thought  he  had  accu- 
mulated during  his  sojourn  there. 
It  was  magnificent  if  it  was  not 
quite  conversation,  and  sent  you 
home  with  your  mind  inebriated 
with  imagery,  and  with  a  profound 
conviction  of  your  own  littleness. 
Of  Sydney  Smith  I  may  say,  *  Virgi- 
lium  vidi  tantum  ;*  he  probably  was 
the  greatest  of  all — and  Rogers  also 
T  once  encountered.  Some  of  our 
living  great  ones  too  I  have  known. 
But  these  were  like  going  to  the 
play,  and  were  too  exciting  for 
ordinary  consumption.  I  like  a  man 
with  a  quiet  well  modulated  voice, 
with  a  quick  but  refined  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  a  rapid  insight  into  his 
neighbour's  brain,  and  a  real  love 
of  humouring  and  playing  into  his 
neighbour's  current  of  thought — 
who  takes  up  unimportant  topics, 
and  returns  them  with  a  point  with- 
out a  barb — who  can  talk  and  eat 
at  the  same  time,  and  who  never 
seopis  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  him. 
Such  a  man,  if  well-informed,  with 
cultivated  tastes,  reading,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  is  he  in  whose 
company  I  should  wish  to  dine. 

Dagentree,  It  is  an  offence  and 
an  impertinence  in  any  but  the 
giants  of  the  world  to  attempt  to 
predominate  at  the  dinner  table. 
He  who  would  rule  there  must  never 
seem  to  rule.  I  love,  when  I  en- 
counter a  self-sufl5cient  talker,  who 
thinks  he  has  a  talent  for  the  kind 
of  thing,  to  watch  my  opportunity 
when  he  is  fairly  under  weigh,  and 
drive  my  lumbering  vehicle  right 
across  his  donkey  cart,  by  inhx)- 
duciug  in  a  voice  loud,  but  uncon- 
scious, some  common-place  on  a 
subject  far  remote.  It  is  ill-bred,  I 
admit,  and  the  sinner  must  be  noto- 


rious to  justify  it ;  but  covert  smiles 
from  an  emancipated  circle  have 
often  rewarded  me  for  the  discipline. 
The  man  who  acquires  real  power 
over  that  empire  must  be  true, 
kindly,  and  gonial,  anxious  to  give 
pleasure,  desirous  to  avoid  all  that 
can  give  pain — inspired  in  short  with 
a  wish  to  be  happy  in  the  enjoyment 
of  those  around  him.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  know  such  a  man. 

Pemherton,  I  have  known  some 
clever  men  eminently  disagreeable 
companions  after  dinner,  from  an 
underbred  idea  that  the  soul  of  wit 
is  to  make  your  friend  uncomfor- 
table. Of  course,  when  assailed, 
one  must  return  the  thrust ;  but 
such  contests  are  bad  for  diges- 
tion, and  the  offender,  who  is 
generally  a  parvenu,  should  not 
be  asked  again. 

Dagentree,  Perhaps  he  may  be  a 
lawyer.  But  far  from  the  altar  of 
dinner  be  disputation.  I  never 
heard  a  proposition  at  such  a  time 
I  would  not  willingly  concede 
rather  than  dispute  about  it.  I 
would  believe  cJl  things,  or  sur- 
render all  things,  sooner  than  brush 
the  surface  by  what  Cowper  calls 
an  animated  *No.'  Controversy  is 
for  the  morning,  or  for  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  dining-room  is 
a  Conciliation  Hall,  into  which  con- 
tention never  should  enter. 

Let  the  curtain  fall — the  play  is 
played  out. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Next  day  we  were  to  make  our 
respective  expeditions :  Dagentree 
to  lunch  at  Wendover,  and  I  to 
dine,  and  meet  the  redoubtable 
widow  at  the  Dashwoods*. 

In  the  morning  I  was  much 
amused  with  my  friend's  struggle 
between  shyness  and  philosophy — 
the  grandeur  of  his  air  of  indiffer- 
ence, and  the  sneaking  complacency 
at  the  prospect.  I  tried  a  little 
gentle  banter  on  the  charms  of  the 
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&ir  Sophia,  bat  found  that  the 
attempt  inspired  an  amount  of 
aolemii  dignity  which  warned  me 
off  tiie  ground.  So  I  turned  to  my 
own  prospects,  and  began  to  specu- 
hJte  on  whom  the  Dashwoods  might 
bare  to  meet  me. 

*  I  explained  to  you  the  resources 
of  the  country  yesterday,'  said  my 
host.  'A  stray  man  from  town,  like 
yourself — a  pursebound  sporting 
man,  or  a  wandering  judge  of  assize, 
wiH  be  the  garnish :  but  the  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  feast  will  be 
provided  from  the  materials  we  sur- 
▼eyed  from  Praslington  Common.' 

'  If  they  furnish  anything  as  plea- 
sant as  the  Wendover  croquet  party,' 
said  I, '  I  shall  be  fortunate.  To  a 
man  who  only  dines  in  the  Temple, 
and  surveys  no  one  but  his  brethren 
from  morning  to  night,  you  cannot 
imagine  what  attraction  there  is 
in  meeting,  not  lawyers,  but  the 
rest  of  mankind.' 

'And  then — ^the  mysterious  wi- 
dow. Are  you  sure  she  did  not 
come  from  the  Salt  Lake  P ' 

'You  at  least  know  nothing  of 
her.  Bemember  how  nearly  I 
brought  the  showman  to  grief  yes- 
terday. You  must  learn  that  part 
better  before  you  play  it  again.' 

*  I  shall  take  an  hour  or  two  with 
the  rod  before  I  ride  over.  There 
most  be  mighty  trout  up.  So  good 
digestion  to  you,  and  good  temper 
with  it,  which,  as  far  as  I  see,  is 
much  required.' 

With  these  gruff  words,  but 
with  his  wonted  open  smile,  he  left 
me.  I  had  resolved  on  devoting 
the  day  to  the  great  work  in  which 
I  was  engaged,  illustrative  of  the 
interesting  and  exciting  topics  con- 
tained in  the  History,  Theory,  and 
Practice  of  the  Law  of  Beal  Property. 

My  labours  made  progress  as 
they  generally  do,  in  such  circum- 
stances. I  read  Lord  St.  Leonards, 
and  wrote  the  thoughts  of  Pem- 
herton  thereon  for  upwards  of  an 
hour ;  disturbed  only  by  the  hum  of 
&e  bees  arotind  the  window,  and 


the  song  of  the  blackbird  and  thrush 
outside.  After  that,  my  attention 
and  industry  began  to  flag,  and 
my  thoughts  to  wander.  I  began 
to  scrawl,  'With  you,  Mr.  Pem- 
ton.  Mr.  Pemberton,  with  papers, 
50  g"",  Pemberton,  Q.C.,  Sir  Eustace 
Pemberton,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Pem- 
berton,' and  a  variety  of  other  day- 
dreams, on  the  blotting-paper.  I 
then,  in  deep  meditation,  sketched 
a  variety  of  well-known  legal  heads 
— ^among  which,  indiscriminately 
interspersed,  appeared  sundry  pro- 
files not  unlike  Sophia  Wendover. 
I  was  roused  from  this  interesting 
reverie  by  the  respectable  head  of 
Briggs,  informing  me  that  his  master 
had  started,  and  inquiring  when  I 
should  like  to  have  lunch.  I  flung 
away  my  blotting-paper  in  convict^ 
shame ;  but  too  much  perturbed  to 
settle  down  to  my  work,  I  began 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  library. 
Well  it  repaid  me.  The  editions 
were  scarce,  the  condition  perfect, 
the  bindings  ecstatic.  There  was 
the  true  Elzevir  Virgil,  with  the 
red  letters,  and  the  miscounted  pa^e, 
and  with  a  margin  of  wondeiful 
width.  There  was  the  large  paper 
Homer  of  the  Foulis.  There  were 
all  the  Baskerville  classics,  un- 
stained, in  sumptuous  morocco. 
There  was  the  Ohi/romwncy  of  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  and  Michael  Scott^ 
and  the  first  edition  of  Dnmken 
Bamaby,  and  a  host  of  bibliogra- 

?hical  marvels  beside.  At  last 
came  on  a  priceless  Rabelais, 
and  sat  down  on  the  top  round  of 
the  library  ladder  to  read  him. 
Lord  St.  Leonards  and  contingent 
remainders  being  utterly  banished 
from  memory. 

Happening  to  cast  up  my  eyes, 
or  rather  from  the  elevation  at 
which  I  sat,  to  cast  them  down,  I 
perceived  a  figure  standing  among 
the  flower-beds  beneath,  and  look- 
ing with  an  air,  half-abashed,  and 
ludf-impudent,  at  the  house.  I  de- 
scended from  my  altitude,  and  on 
going  to    the  window  ^^onght   I 
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recognised  the  younger  of  the  two 
traveilers  I  had  met  in  the  train  the 
day  before.  While  I  was  ruminating 
on  what  his  motive  or  errand  could 
be,  the  mystery  was  solved  by  his 
suddenly  producing  a  photographic 
camera,  and  proceeding  with  the 
usual  mysterious  manipulation  of 
his  craft. 

A  wandering  photographer  is  so 
common  an  apparition  in  these  days, 
that  the  presence  of  one  on  the  ter«- 
race  would  of  itself  have  created  no 
surprise.  But  taken  in  connection 
with  the  conversation  I  had  oven- 
heard,  the  appearsmce  of  the  stsan^ 
ger  in  this  capacity  struck  me  as 
singular  and  incongruoiia.  I  began 
to  wonder  whether  his  rays  of  light, 
and  positive  proofs,  of  which  1  had 
heard  him  speak,  might  not  afker 
all  be  merely  terms  o£  art.  It  was 
possible.  I  oould  remember  nothing 
which  was  said  absolutely  inconsis- 
tent with  this .  suppositian.  Still, 
his  presence  troubled  me,  and  while 
his  head  was  enveloped  in  ;his  dra- 
pery, I  threw  open  the  sash,  stepped 
up  to  him,  and  was  by  his  side  be- 
£ore  he  was  aware  of  my  approach.. 

The  startled  expression  whidEi 
came  across  his  £Bce  when,  on  with- 
drawing his  head  front  its  covering, 
he  found  me  at  his  elbow,  was  suffi- 
ciently diverting.  It  plainly  indi- 
cated to  me  that  he  thought  no  one 
was  at  home.  Whether  he  recog- 
nised me  at  first  I  could  not  teU, 
but  I  had  little  doubt  he  did.  He 
immediately,  and  with  a  jaunty 
courtesy,  hoped  he  was  not  intru- 
ding, and  explained  inanasal  accent, 
which  I  had  not  observed  in  the 
carriage,  that  he  was  taking  photo- 
graphic views  of  the  county  seats, 
and  was  collecting  subscriptions  for 
a  work  illustrative  of  the  district. 

.  I  said  I  was  only  a  visitor ;  but 
had  no  doubt  Mr.  Dagentree  would 
not  object  to  so  laudable  an  enter- 
prise, and  suggested  that  it  would 
have  been  bettor  if  he  had  announced 
his  approach. 

He  went  on  rather  volubly  to 


describe  the  attentions  he  had  re- 
ceived at  other  houses,  and  pulling 
out  a  prospectus  requested  to  have 
the  honour  of  my  name  and  influ* 
ence  for  the  work. 

I  laughed,  and  deoUned  the  fa- 
vour, telling  him  that  I  was  more  in 
need  of  patrons  than  he  was.  He 
received  back  his  books  with,  an 
expression  which  was  intended  for 
disappointment,  but  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  which  rather  belied  it.  I 
asked  him  to  show  me  his  sketches. 

*  Haven't  got  the  fixins  here,'  said 
he,  *biit  I'll  trouble  you  to  find. me 
housing  in  the  coal-cellar.' 

I  iJiought  it  a  .strange  and  mo- 
dest request;  but  before  I  could 
jreply,  Briggs,  his  highly  respectable 
.white  looks  streaming  in  the  breeae^ 
appeared, at  the  open  window,  with 
a  stem  look  of  outraged  propriety 
on  his  countonanca 

^  Wait  a  flash,'  said  my  friend,  and 
in  an  instant  he  had  withdrawn  one 
slide,  put  in  another,  and  in  a  mi- 
nute emerged  again  from  his  corvvt* 
ing  with:  a  self-satisfied  smirk  on 
his  countenance.' 

^  Trapped  him  this  time,'  he  mni- 
tered,  as  if  to  himself,  and  then 
turning  to  me  again  demanded  a 
retreat  in  the  ooal-cellar. 
.  *Lord  save  you,  sir,  we  mtist 
work  in. the  dark,'  he  said,  observ- 
ing my  perplexed  expression.  ^A^ 
the  old  gentleman  to  let  me  have 
my  chemicals  there.' 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  It 
was  plain  he  had  already  established 
his  head-quarters  in  the  coal-cellar 
without  leave  asked,  and  that  the 
nnexpected  arrival  of  myself  and 
Bniggs  had  detected  him.  But  as 
his  object  seemed  sufficiently  reason- 
able, and  being  myself  a  good*, 
natured  man,  I  spoke  a  good  wo^ 
for  the  wandering  artist  to  the 
wrathful  Briggs,  and  obtained  a 
growling  assent  to  the  temporary 
and  humble  asylum. 

'  Low  oattle,  they  be,  them  paint- 
ing chaps.  I  shall  keep  my  eye  on 
the  gemman,  I  promise  you,  sir.'  . 
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Tbey  accordingly  ^sappeared 
together,  and  I  went  back,  in  form 
at  least,  to  contingent  remainders, 
witka  lingering  misgiving  in  my 
mmd  for  Which  I  could  not  account. 
The  fellow  was  fiur-spoken  enough ; 
his  occupation  was  a  natujul  one, 
and  his  manner  seemed  frank,  al- 
ttou^  impudent.  But  still,  his 
onannounoed  yisit,  and  the  recolleo- 
tici&of  the  fewwords  I  had  overheard 
ott  i^  railway,  made  Lord  St. 
Leonards  more  misty  than  ever. 

Ia>a little  while  re-entered  Briggs, 
wiiih  a  face  of  portent^  'Do  you 
ihisk  that  gemman  lucky,  sir  P^^I 
never  seed  the  like, — ^he  is  making 
pioteni'  out  -  of  nothin'.  He  go 
washin'  and  washin*  a  bit  o*  glass 
wA  ^noihin'  at  all  on  it,  with  a 
ondle^end  a-lighting  on  him  in  the 
oaal>MiIar,  and  then  comes  the 
pipte^fin  bkdc  and  white,  as  tho'  a 
airy  bad  drawed  it.  It  beats  me, 
ttdoes/  Gome  yon  aiul  see,  sir,  how 
to  has  made  the  old  house.' 

Biii^B  introduptioD  to  the  world 
o6sci«ikce  and  art  in  the  coal-oellar 
had  mdentiy  awed  him*  I  -  quite 
^ompsthisedwiih  hasadgiiratiott  and 
waad§r }  ftNrakhoogh  the  art  is  now 
oord^the  commonefit  of  marvels,! 
vkmemee  tiiat  amazing  discdosore  of 
^^svin  picture  without  an  intense 
fteiiAg.£^  interest.  Th»  science  is 
staH ht its in&ncy .  We  ma^be  smN 
KOBsdad  by  photographs,  wr  aught 
we  know,  and  the  means  of  render- 
ingidiun  Tisible  may  yet  be  dis^ 
coiv«ted.  So  I  followed  the  steps 
of  ihe  enthusiastic  neophyte  to  the 
4tfk  ial>ode  of  Ins  preceptor. 
-^Q»od  light,'  said  the  artist, 
'^lese  two  are  pretty  sharp,  and 
wii,  I  think,  print  weU.' 

fisheld  up  the  two  negatives  to 
tfe'^caodle,  and  they  seezned  to  de- 
fienre  <his  praise.  -  But  in  one  of 
tbem  I  saw  the  seoret  of  Briggs's 
Kevermtial  amazement. 

They  were  two  Tiews  of  the 
^ntstsm  front  of  the  house^  taken 
f«mi^&iB  terraoe ;  and  right  in  the 
caitoB.  of-   cme    of  them-**^rtly, 


haughty,  and  scornful  to  the  life-^ 
was  Bnggs,  not  as  though  sitting 
for  his  portoait  certainly,  but  awful 
and  dignified  as  nature  and  educa- 
tion had  made  him.  He  could  not 
restrain  a  chuckle  as  he  saw  me 
looking  at  it. 

'  A  rum  start  that,  sir,*  said  he, 
in  default  of  more  appropriate  terms. 

*  Upon  my  word — a  great  success,' 
said  I ;  *  a  capital  likeness,  Briggs, 
and  in  your  proper  place,  too.' 

*  Well,  sir,  it  do  go  to  my  heart 
to  see  me  a-standin'  by  the  old  house 
so  natural  like.  The  gentleman 
says  he' will  give  it  to  me  to  hang 
up  in  the  pantry  when  it  is  printed, 
as  he  calls  it.' 

*WiUingly,'  said  the  artist,  'if 
Mr.  Briggs  will  sit  again ;  and,  if  I 
might  make  bold  to  ask  it,  would 
you,  sir,  help  in  the  foreground  ?' 

There  is  something  which  ap- 
peals to  the  most  ignoble  part  of 
man's  Tanity  in  being  asked  to  sit 
for  your  picture;  but  it  is  always 
sure  to  be  pleasant,  as  the  likeness, 
when  taken,  is  to  displease.  But 
on  this  occasion  I  resisted,  and  re- 
turned to  my  work,  all  my  doubts 
having  vamished ;  and  BriggB,  and 
the  footman,  and  all  the  maids,  iEmd 
the  coachman,  and  the  groom,  had 
a  photographic  aSance  which  lasted 
seyeral  hours. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

A  RIDE  WITH  y'CLELLAH. 

The  afbomoon  was  bright  and 
sunny;  and  after  dome  more  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  address  myself 
to  t^e  mysteries  of  real  property,  I 
isallied  forth  to  enjoy  the  delicious 
breeze,  and  bask  among  the  flowers. 
I  found  my  artistic  Mend  packing 
up  his  camera,  and  preparing  to 
depart,  evidently  not  depressed  by 
the  hospitality  of  Briggs,  and  much 
disposed  to  conversation.  Briggs, 
he  said,  was  quite  a  gentleman,  and 
had  sat  to  him  like  a  rock.  He  was 
also  eomplimentary  and  pointed  in 
his  praa«e  of  the  fbirer  part  of  the 
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establishment — the  nymphs  and 
dryads  of  Dagentree.  I  walked  along 
with  him  down  the  avenue  of  old 
elms  which  formed  the  approach. 

'Are  yon  from  the  States  ?'  said  I. 

'  I  am  from  many  States,'  he  said, 
nasally  as  on  onr  first  meeting; 
'  but  blessed  if  I  know  which  I  last 
Game  from.' 

*  I  am  sure  you  lived  in  America 
by  your  pronunciation  of  the  lan- 
guage. You  must  have  learned  it 
diere.' 

'  I  rather  think  I  have,  among  a 
collection  of  the  sweepings  of  crea- 
tion. Tou  may  call  it  a  choice 
assortment  from  all  the  foreign 
markets — Jews  and  Christians  and 
Turks,  Poles  and  Germans,  Bar- 
4barian  and  Scythian,  bond  and 
free,  and  Irish  and  niggers ;  guess 
it's  a  consolidated  empire  anyhow.' 

'Cracked  a  little  at  present,'  I 
said. 

*It  will  splice  the  easier.  It's 
like  a  pot  of  treacle ;  you  may  take 
out  a  ladle  full,  but  it  all  joins 
again.  I  have  seen  three  armies 
Bpread-eagled  and  obliterated,  but 
they  always  reappeared.' 

*What!  did  you  serve  in  the 
ifTar?' 

*  No,  sir,  I  never  served  ;  I  only 
•commanded  my  own. company.' 

*  Which  of  the  armies  were  you 
attached  to  ? ' 

'Faith,  there  was  little  attach- 
ment in  the  cfiise — ^no  love  lost,  as 
they  say.  I  commanded  a  troop  of 
/Specials  on  M'Clellan's  line.' 

*  A  corps  of  specials  !  What  were 
they?' 

'Special  reporters  for  the  New 
Tork  press.  1  am  no  more  a  Tan- 
kee  than  yourself,  although  I  have 
•caught  something  of  their  infernal 
lingo.' 

'  Well,  tell  me  something  of  what 
you  saw  in  the  service.' 

*  If  I  were  to  tell  you  all,  I  should 
speak  350  numbers  of  the  New 
York  Times,  all  of  which  I  made. 
The  truth  is,  although  I  was  sent 
to    report    by  the    newspapers,  I 


was  sent  by  the  nobs  at  Washmg-^ 
ton  to  look  after  M'Clellan.'  And 
he  gave  me  a  look  of  mystery  and 
importance,  which,  enhanced  by 
Briggs's  beer,  had  a  very  effective 
and  dramatic  air  about  it. 

'  They  made  him  safe,  they  did ; 
vmming  would  not  suit  their  book; 
he  was  not  to  win,  and  he  did  not 
vfin,  nor  ever  had  a  chance. 

'  Little  Napoleon,  as  they  called 
Mac,  was  a  clever,  plucky  fellow, 
and  if  he  had  been  lefl  to  deal  with 
those  in  front,  blest  if  I  don't  think 
he  would  have  licked  them.  But 
the  rascally  coons  behind  him  were 
more  than  he  could  manage,  and 
some  of  us  were  sent  to  make  him 
safe. 

'  It  was  just  after  the  great  stra- 
tegic movement,  when  M'Clellan 
drew  together  his  crumpled-np 
army  from  before  Lee  and  Beaure- 
gard, after  six  days'  fighting,  that  I 
joined  the  camp  beyond  the  swamps 
on  the  banks  of  the  James.  Finely 
planned  it  was  by  the  Secesh,  that 
attack.  They  knew  that  our  man 
was  not  to  win,  and  that  General 
Pope  here,  and  General  Hooker 
there,  were  to  snap  their  fingers  at 
his  orders.  So,  Beauregard  slipped 
neatly  away  frt)m  Corinth,  and  he 
and  Lee  came  down  on  little  Mac 
like  a  flash.  M'Clellan  fought  hke 
a  tiger  cat,  but  it  was  three  to 
two,  and  he  was  nearly  swallowed 
with  the  hair  on.  K  the  South- 
erners had  known  what  our  men 
knew,  we  should  never  have  heard 
of  Gettysburg. 

*  We  join^  at  City  Point,  and 
found  the  army  some  miles  up  the 
river.  They  were  a  precious  lot 
There  was  not  a  blackguard  over 
sixteen  in  all  Europe  who  was 
not  there.  I  aint  no  wise  tight- 
laced,  sir,  but  I  give  you  my  word, 
1  don't  believe  that  when  Satan 
went  to  war  he  commanded  half 
such  a  set  of  scoundrels.  The 
General  did  all  one  man  could  do. 
He  was  always  among  them,  toil- 
ing and  bullying  and  coaxing,  but 
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ih^  were  a  hopeless  team — deyils 
to  ndbt,  but  the  camp  was  no  bet- 
ter wan  a  kettle  of  fiends. 

^Onedaj,  I  and  mj  men  saw  some- 
thing was  astir.  A  broiling,  steam- 
ing, blasting  day  it  was,  the  vapours 
riong  from  the  marshes  in  olonds, 
and  siK^dng  the  very  marrow  from 
the  bones.  M'Clellan  and  his  staff 
rode  out  some  four  or  five  miles  to 
reconnoitre,  and  took  me  with  him, 
as  he  was  fond  of  me,  little  thinking 
what  I  was  after.  The  General 
took  ont  his  glass,  and,  after  sweep- 
ing it  romid  once  or  twice,  says  he 
to  me: 

' "  Will  yon  take  a  message  back 
to  camp  for  me  ?  " 

'  "  I  am  your  man,"  says  I,  and 
die  General  pulled  out  his  note- 
book, tore  out  a  leaf,  addressed  it 
to  General  Bumside,  in  a  gummed 
envelope,  and  gave  it  to  me. 

*I  set  spurs  to  my  horse,  for  I 
can  ride  a  bit — spent  three  months 
in  the  Pampas — and  went  off  full 
tiH  along  the  corduroy  road,  until 
I  had  put  a  stretch  of  thicket  be- 
tween me  and  the  General.  Then  I 
said  to  myself,  We  shall  have  a  look 
al  tiie  message. 

*The  ganuned  envelope  was  no 
difficulty  to  a  practised  hand  like 
me.   I  opened  it  and  read  as  follows: 

The  -waters  are  rising,  and  we  have 
titan.  Let  die  whole  force  advance.  The 
rvflrre  l^^  the  rirer. 

'Not  if  I  know  it,  I  said  to  my- 
srff.  I  went  quietly  to  within 
a  mile  of  camp,  and  then  dashed 
throngh  it  as  if  Beekebub  were  on 
my  cropper,  and  never  drew  rein 
until  I  reached  City  Point.  There 
1  took  steamer  for  Washington,  and 
ddivered  the  GeneraFs  despatch  in 
—the  proper  quarter.' 

'What  a  confounded  scoundrel 
you  must  be.' 

*I  reckon  so;  but  it  was  dia- 
mond cut  diamond  in  those  days.  I 
had  authority  in  black  and  white 
for  iJl  I  did.  You  know  how  it 
tamed  out.  Never  a  soul  of  the 
anny  came,  the  waters  went  down 
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in  two  days;  Lee,  who  had  been 
very  uneasy,  knew  the  chance  was 
over,  and  my  masters  rejoiced  over 
M'Clellan.  But  they  nearly  played 
away  their  own  necks.  I  could 
show  you,  sir,  what  would  make 
Broadway  stare.' 

With  that  he  took  out  a  well- 
worn  pocket  book,  and,  turning 
over  some  dirty  letters,  selected  one 
which  he  was  about  to  put  into  my 
hand,  when  he  seemed  to  thin^ 
better  of  it,  and  shut  it  up  again.  I 
saw  the  address  of  the  letter,  and  a 
very  yellow,  greasy-looking  epistle 
it  was.  It  had  a  strange  fascination 
for  me,  as  connect^  with  that 
bloody,  terrible,  and  romantic  war. 
He  repossessed  himself  of  it  with 
some  abruptness,  and,  as  if  thinking 
he  had  been  indiscreet,  exclaimed 
*  Now  you  have  my  shave,  and  you 
may  believe  as  much  or  as  little  of 
it  as  you  like.' 

'  I  please  to  believe  it  all,'  said  I. 
'  It  has  too  much  the  air  of  truth  to 
be  a  fiction.  May  I  ask  the  name  of 
the  hero  of  it?' 

'That  hero  has  had  so  many 
names,  both  before  and  since,  that 
I  really  forget  which  he  had  then ; 
and  so,  Mr.  Pemberton,  your  cross- 
examination  has  proved  a  ^Ekilure.' 

I  laughed  and  told  him  he  had 
the  advantage  of  me,  which  he  owed 
no  doubt  to  the  cordiality  of  Brigffs, 
but  the  fellow  puzzled  me.  As  lie 
warmed  with  ms  story,  his  vulgar 
phraseology  and  provincial  accent 
had  disappeared,  and  he  was  plainly 
a  man  of  education. 

'Devilish  ^ood  ale  old  Brings 
brews,'  he  said,  as  if  seeing  the  mi- 
pression  he  had  made,  '  but  it  sings 
in  my  head  Hke  a  beetle  at  dusk.  I 
wish  you  good  morning,  sir,  and 
thank  you  for  your  civility  to  a 
wandering  coon  like  me.' 

'Before  we  part,'  said  I,  'will 
you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man you  and  I  travelled  with  the 
other  day.' 

He  started,  and  an  expression 
came  over  him  of  something  more 
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than  snrprise.  '  You  .  and  >  I,  sir  ? 
Bless  you,  I  never  saw  your  face 
before.* 

*  Not  on  Monday  last?' 

'Never,  sleeping  or  waking,  as 
far  as  I  faaow.' 

'At  least,  yon  came  down  on 
Monday  with  an  elderly  gentleman. 
Who  was  he  ?  ' 

'  If  I  am  not  too  bold,  sir,  Briggs 
should  not  brew  so  powerful.  I 
wish  you  good  morning.' 

He  turned  down  the  road  and 
departed,  and  I  sauntered  home- 
wards to  tiie  Grange. 


CHAPTER  XIV* 

THE   DASHWOODS. 

What  comer  of  the  brain  is  it,  I 
wonder,  in  which  a  thing  lodges, 
which  you  know,  and  yet  cannot  re- 
meinber  ?  As  I  wandered  along,  I 
puzzled  orer  the  name  I  had  seen 
on  the  back  of  the  letter.  I  knew 
it,  for  my  inner  consciousness  told 
me  so;  but,  like  some  important 
despatch  which  Mary  the  house- 
maid, in  the  interests  of  tidiness, 
has  stufied'  into  a  China  jar,  it  was 
nowhere  to  be  found. 

What  was  it,  Trotter  ?  No,  not 
Trotter,  certainly.  Forrest?  Not 
unlike  it,  said  the  keeper  of  the 
pigeon-hole,  but  still  not  Forrest. 
Try  again.  Strong?  It  was  one 
syllable,  but  not  Strong.  Finch  ? 
Like  it  again,  though  Finch  is  as 
unlike  Forrest  as  it  can  be.  I  could 
get  no  nearer,  and  gave  up  the 
chase:  but  I  was  certain  that  I  knew 
it,  for  all  that. 

At  half-past  six,  Topham  the 
groom,  a  spider  dog-cart,  and  a  long 
stepping  grey  were  at  the  door 
to  convey  me  to  the  Dash  woods'. 
Novelists  are  fond  of  describing  the 
sensations  of  young  ladies  on  the 
eve  of  a  party.  I  know  little  of  the 
sensations  of  young  ladies ;  their 
confidences  to  me  have  been  few, 
and  such  as  they  have  been,  I  have 
foand  fetr  from  trustworthy.  But 
although  I  had  then  reached  the 


lipe  age  of  twenfy-six,  I  was  in  all 
social  respects  a  young  ipao,  who 
had  seen  very  little  of  any  BQciety 
but  my  own  rather,  narrow  profes- 
sional set,  and  felt,  I  am  not  ashamed 
^  confesSi  a  kind  of  .quiver  at  plun- 
ging imsupported  into  a  strange 
baronet's  house.  A  shy  man  I  do 
not  call  myself.  In  my  own  circle 
I  am  thought  a  cool  hand,  and  few 
take  liberties  with  me.  Bnt  my 
reputation  has  not  been  gained 
without  an  effort;  and  little  my 
comrades  think  how  my  heart  will 
beat  with  excitement---how  that 
anima  vagula  bla/ndula  will  jump, 
and  throb,  and  tremble,  only  be- 
cause two  or  three  pair  of  eyes — 
the  windows  of  intellects  not  at  all 
profound,  are  looking  at  me. 

So  now,  sitting  behind  the  long 
stepping  grey,  was  I  filled  with 
thick-coming  j^cies.  I  wished  my 
visit  were  over.  *  But,'  said  Reason, 
*  at  twelve  o'clock  it  will  be  over. '  I 
wished  I  had  not  accepted.  *  But,' 
said  Reason,  'if  you  had  declined, 
you  would  have  fretted  to  death  be- 
cause you  had  not  accepted. '  What 
will  they  think  of  me  ?  was,  I  fear, 
the  prevalent  colour  of  my  thoughts. 
Not  of  my  looks,  for  they  are  un- 
obtrusive. I  am  not  a  walking 
Maypole  like  Dagentree,  and  there  is 
nothing  about  me  which  would  lead 
any  one  to  turn  round  to  look  at 
me.  Not  of  my  manners  either,  for  I 
acquired  them  in  my  ftither's  house. 
*What  then,'  said  Reason,  *sets  you 
a  quaking  in  this  way  ? '  .  I  could  not 
tell,  but  quake  I  did  down  to  the 
soles  of  my  dress  boots. 

My  drive  of  five  miles  was  charm- 
ing, through  such  scenes  as  Mor- 
land  loved  to  paint.  The  wind 
wafted  pleasant  odours  from  hay- 
field  and  bean-field,  and  meadow 
flowers  and  roadside  blue  bells  gave 
colour  to  the  scene.  The  foHage, 
still  in  the  fresh  glory  of  a  late 
summer,  was  in  full  splendour,  and 
to  me,  to  whom  sunshine  and  air,  and 
green  grass  were  in  themselves  trea- 
sures, mainly  I  suppose  because  I 
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2i0ver  hkfped  to  enjoj  iihem,  the  land- 
sci^' proved  the  best  sedative  of 
ti>eiiisape  perturbation  of  my  spirit 

The  lodge  at  last,  covered  with 
liODejsackle.  An  old  stone  gate- 
mj,  ifitk  two  eaffles,  with  ferocious 
^ismage,  perched  on  either  buttress. 
The  park  was  studded  with  grand 
stately  elms.  The  middle-aged 
woman  who  opened  the  gate  looked 
at  us  with  kmdly  eyes,  and  dropped 
a  curtsey.  She  was  tidy  and  plea- 
sant to  look  at ;  and  the  expression 
of  a  lodge-keeper's  face  is  not  the 
worst  index  to  the  manage  at  the 
halL 

A  sweep  of  the  approach  brought 
us  in  sight  of  the  Grecian  portico, 
wiuch  had  been  the  subject  of 
Dagentree's  sneers.  It  was  ugly,  I 
own,  and  darkened  the  middle  win- 
dows; but  the  general  effect  was 
Hght  and  handsome ;  and  the  timber, 
though  luxuriant  and  fine,  did  not 
crowd  round  and  shut  in  the  build- 
ing, as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
English  country  seats. 

A  spacious  entrance-hall  certainly 
hetrAjed  at  once  the  Hellenic  taste 
of  the  designer.  Statues  and  busts, 
matilated  or  perfect,  were  ranged 
round  the  vestibule,  and  in  the 
centre  was  a  fine  copy  in  marble  of 
Danneker's  Ariadne. 

I  was  ushered  into  the  drawing- 
room,  through  a  couple  of  ante-rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  plucking 
up  my  cours^  as  I  approached  the 
enemy,  resolved  to  fiice  the  worst. 

There  was,  however,  nothing  to 
face  which  would  have  frightened 
a  chicken.  Sir  George  Dashwood,  a 
mhicund,  short-statured,  good-tem- 
pered-looking country  gentleman, 
came  forward  with  a  simple  hearty 
greeting,  and  presented  me  to  Lady 
Bashwood  and  his  daughters,  saying 
that  he  had  known  my  father  in  the 
Guards,  and  that  he  was  very  glad 
to  see  his  son  in  his  house.  Lady 
Pashwood  was  a  matronly  good- 
looking  dame,  and  two  pretty  girLs 
completed  the  party  assembled  in 
^  drawing-room.    But  the  guests 


began  to  arrive,  and  were  fo**  the 
most  part  of  the  staple  announced 
by  Dagentree. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Torrens,  Colonel 
Hastings  and  Miss  Hastings,  Sir 
George  Brook,  Captain  DeveraU, 
Mr.  Nugent,  Mrs.  Carrington. 

At  this  last  name  I  lifted  up  my 
eyes,  for  here  in  truth  was  the 
widow,  not  unlike  what  I  had  ex- 
pected, but  very  unlike  Dagentree's 
ideal. 

She  was  dark,  rather  below  the 
middle  size,  plump,  though  not 
stout  in  figure ;  clear  in  complexion, 
with  great  soft  liquid  eyes  inclining 
to  brown,  a  firmly  cut  chin,  witha^ 
and  a  mouth  not  devoid  of  resolu- 
tion and  character,  although  sweet 
in  expression;  she  could  not  be 
above  thirty,  and  probably  was  some 
years  short  of  it. 

*Are  we  all  here?'  said  Sir 
Creole  to  his  daughter. 

'  Tes,  papa ;  all  but  Mr.  Rendel- 
son.' 

'Ah !  Eendelson.  He  shall  have 
five  minutes'  grace,  as  he  is  a  busy 
man.  A  very  able  man,  Mr.  Pem- 
berton,  and  belongs  to  your  pro- 
fession too.  I  do  not  know  how 
half  the  county  could  get  on  with- 
out him.  I  am  sure  you  will  suit 
each  other.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened, 
and  in  walked  the  subject  of  Sir 
George's  eulogy.  The  surprises  of 
the  day  were  not  over,  for  here,  in 
person,  was  my  elderly  fellow- 
traveller. 

I  knew  him,  as  I  had  done  in  the 
case  of  the  other,  at  once ;  but  in 
both  instances  there  was  an  inde- 
scribable difference  from  the  appear- 
ance they  presented  in  the  railway 
carriage ;  not  sufficient  to  make  me 
doubt  for  a  moment  of  their  iden- 
tity, but  still  bewildering  and  un- 
pleasant. 

His  manner  and  the  tone  of  his 
voice  I  at  once  recognised,  and  his 
features  were  too  characteristic  to 
be  forgotten ;  although  in  evening 
dress  his  toilet  presented  no  peca- , 
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liarity.  Sir  George  introdnced  me, 
and  he  accepted  the  introdnction 
graciously,  without  the  slightest 
indication  that  vre  had  ever  met 
before. 

Dinner  was  announced  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and,  although 
considerably  stmck  by  the  incident, 
I  had  no  opportunity  at  that  time 
of  observing  Mr.  Rendelson  more 
closely. 

We  defiled,  two  and  two,  into 
the  dining-room,  the  widow  falling 
to  my  lot,  as  I  had  half  hoped  and 
half  feared  might  be  the  case. 

I  was  murmuring  the  ordinary 
common  -  places — the  prelude  or 
overture  to  dinner  discourse,  when 
she  said — 

*  You  are  living  with  Mr.  Dagen- 
tree,  I  hear.  I  am  told  he  has  a 
beautiful  place.' 

*  Do  you  know  him  ?  '  said  I. 

*  Oh,  no !  I  know  very  few  people 
as  yet.     I  have  only  come  into  ihe 

•county  lately.  I  have  looked  for 
him  in  the  Dagentree  pew  at  church, 
but  I  suppose  he  never  goes  to 
church.  When  I  say  I  don't  know 
him,  I  mean,  I  think  not ;  for  there 
is  something  not  unfamiliar  to  me 
in  his  name,  although  I  cannot  re- 
collect where  I  can  have  heard  it 
before.' 

'  It  is  a  charming  place,  and  he 
is  a  very  good  fellow,'  said  I.  •  I 
wish  both  he  and  his  place  were 
better  known  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Originality  and  grace  are  not  such 
common  merits  that  one  can  easily 
allow  them  to  be  buried.  He  is  a 
most  hospitable  and  kindly  an- 
chorite.' 

*  Why  does  he  bury  himself,  as  I 
hear  he  does  ?  Has  the  world  been 
unkind  to  him,  or  what  misfortune 
does  he  brood  over  ?  ' 

'  The  only  misfortunes  I  know  to 
have  befallen  him  are  two — the  pos- 
session of  too  much  money,  and  the 
absence  of  anything  to  do.  He  is 
very  ill  of  these  diseases,  and  takes 
them  much  to  heart.  I  wish  I 
knew  a  cure  for  them.' 


'He  should  go  into  parliament^ 
and  cure  one  of  them,  if  not  both.' 

'  So  I  hope  he  may  ;  but  at  pre- 
sent he  looks  with  supreme  con- 
tempt on  politics  and  parliamentary 
stars.  He  sees  no  difTerence  what- 
ever between  Lord  Palmerston  imd 
Lord  Derby,  and  does  not  think 
that  it  is  of  the  least  consequence 
which  is  in  power.' 

*At  all  events,  I  hope  he  wiD 
alter  his  establishment,  and  put  a 
lady  at  the  head  of  it,'  said  my  fiiir 
neighbour,  with  true  feminine  soli- 
citude. 

We  fell  to  talking  the  common- 
places of  weather  and  scenery,  and 
all  those  atmospheric  themes  witk 
which  the  vacant  or  agitated 
mind  seems  in  this  humid  climate 
to  be  constantly  engrossed.  I 
found  my  companion  on  the  whole 
lively,  though  occasionally  she 
would  relapse  into  reverie.  She 
had  a  vein  of  sadness  running 
through  the  texture  of  a  mind 
naturally  gay  and  joyous,  whicl 
was  curiously  interwoven  in  her 
temperament.  She  seemed  to  have 
lived  a  great  deal  abroad.  Whether 
she  had  ever  been  in  America  she 
did  not  say,  nor  did  I  ask  her ;  bui 
she  made  no  allusion  to  that  covntiy. 
She  rather  avoided  speaking  of  her^ 
self,  and  preferred  more  general 
subjects,  such  as  literature  an^ 
music.  On  these  her  opinions 
seemed  to  be  founded  both  in  study 
and  good  taste. 

So  we  discussed  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  and  preferred  them 
far  before  Verdi  and  Meyerbeer; 
allowed  Rossini  and  Donizetti  & 
place  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and 
went  deep  into  the  metaphysics  of 
that  wondrous  power  in  the  concord 
of  sweet  sounds  to  make  sensation 
too  intense  or  too  refined  for  our 
feeling  sense,  and  which  are  unsa- 
tisfying even  in  their  enjoyment 
from  a  yearning  consciousness  of 
incompleteness. 

*  I  presume,'  I  said,  *  you  are  your- 
8elfamusician.'QQQgj^ 
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'I  used  io  be/  she  said,  witli  a 
si^  *  bfat  I  live  on  the  memory  of 
mnfflc  now.  The  limits  between 
pain  and  pleasure  are  slight  at  any 
time^  but  mnsic  always  pains  me  now ; 
but  I  love  the  memory  of  mnsic  past, 
exo^  indeed,  in  solitude.  Can  you 
iell  me  who  any  of  the  party  are  ? 

'  No,  indeed,  I  am  a  total  stranger 
to  them  all.  I  was  going  to  have 
asked  you  to  do  me  the  same 
ferour.' 

*  I  only  know  one  or  two  of  them. 
Colond  Hastings  and  Sir  George 
Brook  I  have  met  before.  The 
Colonel  is  an  officer  who,  though 
young,  has  seen  much  service.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Crimea 
and  lodia,  and  is  a  very  intelligent 
and  agreeable  companion.  He  is 
tenant  of  the  white  house  among  the 
trees,  which  you  passed  on  the  way 
from  the  Grange.  Sir  George  Brook 
ks  succeeded  lately  to  his  baronetcy, 
and  is  Hving  with  Colonel  Hastings 
ai  present.  He  has,  I  believe,  a 
good  estate  in  the  north. 

*  And  who  is  our  vts-a-vis  P'  said 
I,  looking  at  Mr.  Bendelson,  for  I 
liad  observed  her  acknowledge  him 
in  the  drawii^-room,  and  his  face 
liad  been  a  subject  of  furtive  study 
to  me  during  dinner. 

*That  is  Mr.  Rendelson,  the 
lawyer,'  she  said,  with  a  slight  con- 
wcm  in  her  manner,  'I  thought 
cvoy  one  knew  him.' 

*I  have  a  curiosity  to  know  more 
about  him.  Can  you  at  all  enlighten 
me?' 

*  I  know  very  little  of  him,  except 
that  he  was  very  kind  and  useful 
to  me  at  the  time  that  I  first  came  to 
Bonthron.  But  he  is  a  peculiar 
UttQ,  and  I  don't  think  we  are  as 
^ood  friends  as  we  used  to  be.     He 

u  an  attorney  at and  has  large 

practice,  and  is,  I  believe,  very  well 
«t' 

*I  met  him  not  long  ago,  but  I 
do  not  think  he  recognises  me.' 

*  He  is  a  very  d&Bcult  man  to 
^;  but  I  suppose  all  lawyers 
st«,*  she  said  laughingly. 


*It  is  our  stock-in-trade,  our 
costume  in  which  we  play,'  I  said; 
'  but  behind  the  scenes,  for  the  most 
part,  we  are  an  innocent  and  simple- 
minded  company.' 

*I  suppose  you  meet  with  very 
strange  characters  in  your  profes- 
sion, Mr.  Pemberton  ?' 

'  I  suppose  I  shall,'  said  I,  but  I 
have  seldom  met  any  one  more 
strange  than  I  did  this  morning 
in  the  unsophisticated  grounds  of 
Dagentree,'  and  I  told  her  the 
photographic  adventures  of  the 
day. 

'  Oh  !  I  wish  he  could  come  up 
to  Bonthron.  I  should  so  much  like 
to  have  a  good  photograph  of  the 
place.  It  is  very  pret^,  Mr.  Pem- 
berton, and  if  you  can  escape  from 
your  cell,  I  hope  you  will  come  and 
look  at  it,  and  bring  the  hermit 
with  you.' 

*  I  should  be  delighted  ;  but  I  am 
a  bond-slave  to  the  hermit  at 
present.  As  to  the  photographer,  I 
believe  Mr.  Bendelson  knows  more 
about  him  than  I  do.' 

*  Mr.  Bendelson  !  Oh  no,  I  assure 
you,  that  is  quite  out  of  his  line. 
Why  do  you  imagine  anything  so 
improbable  ? ' 

*  I  may  be  mistaken,'  I  replied  ; 
and  as  the  telegraph  from  Lady 
Dashwood  had  begun  to  vibrate, 
the  covey  rose  with  a  flutter,  and 
the  ladies  rustled  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

We  gathered  together,  as  is  the 
fashion  of  male  birds,  pushed  up 
the  bottles,  and  prepared  to  be 
happy  afler  the  manner  of  our 
ancestors :  and  in  that  remote 
country-side  after-dinner  claret  was 
not  as  yet  proscribed.  Sitting  next 
my  host  I  ventured  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two  about  my  fair  and 
pleasant  neighbour :  but  he  did  not 
add  much  to  my  information.  B^er 
father  was  a  younger  son  of  a  dis- 
tant branch  of  the  family,  and  had 
died  several  years  before.  She  had 
married  abroad.  Sir  George  be- 
lieved, but  in  conformity  with  the 
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setidement  of  the  estate  she  had, 
since  she  succeeded,  dropped  her 
husband's  name.  It  was  supposed 
the  marriage  was  unhappy.  '  Was 
there  not  some  question  about  her 
succession,  Rendelson  ?  *  said  Sir 
George. 

'There  was  no  question  about 
her  right,  Sir  George ;  but  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  discovering 
her.  She  and  her  husband  were 
abroad,  her  father  was  dead,  and 
she  had  no  near  relations.' 

*Well,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
you  for  providing  us  with  so 
pleasant  and  good-looking  a  neigh- 
bour. We  have  been  delighted 
with  her,  but  she  seldom  goes  out, 
and  it  recjuired  a  good  deal  of 
feminine  diplomacy  to  induce  her 
to  come  to-dc^y.  I  am  glad  she  did, 
for  she  seemed  more  cheerful  than 
usual.' 

*  Has  she  been  long  a  widow  ?  '  I 
inquired  of  Rendelson. 

'I  cannot  tell,  but  perhaps  it 
might  be  better  for  me  not  to  gossip 
about  a  client's  affairs.' 

I  was  rebuked,  and  disliked  the 
cold  hard  face  more  than  ever. 

The  conversation  became  general : 
and  the  lawyer,  hard  and  stony  as 
he  looked,  took  his  part  in  it  well. 
He  was  well  read,  and  bore  himself 
^ike  a  man  of  the  world,  with  hardly 
a  da^h  of  professional  priggishness^ 
Colonel  Hastings  was  a  cultivated 
man,  who  had  been  to  all  ends  of 
Hie  earth,  was  a  good  classic,  and 
excelled  in  more  than  one  of  the 
ajrts.  Collecting  beetlea,  however, 
I  found  afterwards  was  the  main 
pide  and  enjoyment  of  hifl  Jife, 
He  kept  off  his  bobby,  however,  on 
this  occasion,  and,  talked  Crimea 
and  India,,  and  abroad  generally 
yrith  a  quiet  gentlemanlike  autho- 
rity. Aiiong  other  anecdotes  ho 
told  us  the  following,  which  was 
suggested  by  what  we  had  been 
saying  about  Mrs.  Carrington's 
histajT-. 


CHAPTER  XV, 

LE   KEVENANT. 

I  was  stationed  at  Agra  during 
the  Cabul  disaster  in  1841,  one  of 
a  mere  handful  of  British  troops, 
left  in  charge  of  the  wives,  sisters, 
and  daughters  of  the  actors  in  that 
most  unhappy  expedition.  And  a 
weary,  heart-breaking  time  it  was. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  had 
prayed  and  besought  the  Calcutta 
authorities  not  to  risk  the  adven- 
ture, had  the  wor^t  forebodings  for 
its  fate ;  and  although  he  did  all 
an  able,  kindly,  and  well-mannered 
man  could  do  to  maintain  the  spirits 
of  the  circle,  those  who  knew  him 
could  read  too  well  what  his  fears 
were.  Words  could  not  describe — 
indeed  it  is  painful  for  me  even  now 
to  recall — the  dreary  wretchednioss 
of  that  fatal  month,  during  which  no 
tidings  came  of  the  devoted  army. 
Evening  after  evening  saw  the  roads 
crowded  by  anxious  women,  sitting 
there  for  hours  that  they  might 
hear  the  first  news  of  those  who 
were  dear  to  them,  and  evening 
after  evening  saw  them  return  in 
despair.  And  when,  ^t  last,  the 
news  came  that  the  sole  survivor, 
had  staggered,  half  alive,  back  to 
his  countrymen,  with  the  tidings  of 
the  great  disaster,  the  wail  which 
ascended  from  those  heart-broken 
creatures,  I  shall  never,  while  I  livox 
forget. 

There  had  been  a  capta.in  in  pno 
of  the  native  regiments,  an  old.ac- 
quaintajiQe  of  mine,  of  the  name  of 
Donneliy,  Jepy  Donnelly,  as  he  wa^ 
called  by  every  one.  He  was  caror, 
ful  to  explain  to  aU  his  friends  thfkit 
hi^  name  was  Jerome,  and  not  Jesre*. 
miah,  although  why  he  so  unduly 
preferred  the  saint  to  the  prophet^  X 
never  understood.  Jerry  DonneliLy^ 
however,  he  was,  and  as  Strang, 
and  eccentric  a  creature  as  ever 
breathed.  .    . 

.  He  was  a  very  .good-looking 
felloe,  and  a  firs^-rate  officer,  but 
a  careless,   rollicking,  h^lf-insfo^e 
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mad-eap  of  a  man,  witli  an  amazing 
flow  of  spirits,  little  education  or 
cnltare,  a  great,  almost  miracnions 
taioit  for  languages,  with  a  soil 
heart,  and  an  easy  temper.  It 
iraff  impossible  to  make  him  angrj, 
sad  in  all  circumstances,  however 
unpleasant,  he  maintained  a  placid 
aeremty,  which  seemed  to  imply 
tiiat  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
Fortune,  and  knew  the  very  worst 
which  she  could  do. 

Among  the  other  tricks  which 
th«  €eUfr  goddess  had  played  liim, 
was  that  she  had  married  him.  Why 
he  eTter  married  as  he  did,  no  one 
cooM  imagine.  The  lady  was 
neither  handsome,  clever,  nor  rich. 
She  was  simply  passable  as  to  looks, 
with  the  liveliness  of  good  health 
aad  youth,  a  quality  not  unapt  to 
develop  itself  in  vivacity  of  temper, 
when  those  other  attributes  disap- 
pear. But,  on  some  impulse,  Jerry 
DomieDy  had  asked  her  the  momen- 
ieos  question,  and  had  been  fetvour- 
aUy  answered. 

A  mdst  nncomfortable  couple 
&ej  were.  Jerry,  from  the  very 
Sistyiiegleebed  her,  not  intentionally, 
I  beUeve,  but  simply  because,  for 
the  moment,  he  forgot  her  existence, 
ft  never  -  seemed  to  him  neces- 
saiy-  to  aher  his  former  bachelor 
roond  in  any  respect ;  and  as  the  lady 
bad  no  notion  of  being  neglected, 
shereseBted  his  indifference,  and 
ehaflced  out  a  Hne  for  herself.  It 
au^  be-ea^y  supposed  that  one 
was  not  averse  to  brandy  and  water, 
or  the  otherio  gossip  and  flirtation. 
Btey  never  quarrelled  outwardly, 
but  were  hardly  ever  together. 
'  So-  stood  the  domestic  circle,  if 
sadiitccold  be  called,  of  Captain 
DwDeHy,  when  he  was  ordered  on 
General  Elphtnstone's  expedition. 
^  wife  would  fain  have  remained 
ab  Oahntta,  but  as  all  the' wives 
were  gbingio  Agra,  she  for  very 
Aame^  was*- obliged-  to  go  there 
also.-  -Oil  the  finst  romours  of  dis* 
ito(er,'8he  wad.- veiy  indifferent-- 
ind  8li9  was  sure  Jerry  would  tarn 


up  at  the  most  inconvenient  time, 
and  that  if  he  was  happy,  she  was. 
When,  however,  the  tidings  became 
confirmed,  and  it  was  certain  that 
Jerry  had  perished  with  his  com- 
rades, a  great  change  came  over 
her.  She  3iut  herself  up  for  months 
— saw  no  one,  and  went  nowhere. 
And  when  at  the  end  of  nearly  a 
year  she  began  once  more  to  look  at 
the  world,  she  was  a  gp*ave,  thought- 
ful softened  woman.  She  went  up 
to  Calcutta  after  that,  and  I  never 
saw  her  again  until  I  came  home  on 
fVirlough  in  1847.  She  was  then 
living  at  a  pretty  place  in  Somer- 
setshire, and  was  known  as  Mrs. 
Courtnay  of  Branley  Hall. 

I  met  her  accidentally,  but  she 
was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  ex- 
plained to  me,  what  I  had  not  heard, 
that  when  she  arrived  at  Calcutta 
she  found  that  poor  Jerry  had,  four 
months  before  he  left  Agra,  suc- 
ceeded to  this  place  of  Branley  Hall 
by  the  death  of  a  distant  relation. 
He  had  previously  made  a  will, 
leaving  her  all  his  worldly  goods — 
then  sfender  enough ;  so  that  in  the 
end  this  fine  estate  had  come  to  her, 
and  a  new  name  with  it.  She  asked 
me  to  come  down  and  see  her,  which 
I  did,  and  learned  more  of  her  his- 
tory. 

Sorrowand  prosperity  had  greatly 
changed  her  for  tne  better.  Even 
her  looks  had  improved;  and  she 
was  a  pleasant  thoughtful  agreeable 
woman.  -  She  had  remained  four 
years  in  Calcutta  before  she  re- 
turned, but  had  at  once  assumed 
the  name  of  Courtnay,  which  was 
a  condition  on  which  the  bequest 
was  made. 

•  •Ton  know,  Colonel  Hastings,  I 
Could  not  have  lost  the  estate,  for 
what  would  poor  Jerry  have  said, 
when  he  came  back  ? ' 

I  thought  the  woman's  head  must 
have  been  affected  by  her  misfor- 
tunes, and  said  nothing. 

'I  see  you  think  me  deranged, 
bmt  I  knew  he  was  alive  all  the 
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*  Why,  wliat  could  have  led  you 
to  think  BO?' 

*I  saw  him,  Colonel  Hastings. 
It  was  in  our  old  bungalow  at  Cal- 
cutta, about  two  years  after  I  had 
gone  back.  Late  in  the  evening  I 
heard  a  step  outside  which  stran^ly 
affected  me.  I  was  lying,  half 
asleep,  and  starting  up,  in  a  drowsy 
state,  I  heard  a  voice  at  the  veran- 
dah, and  as  I  thought  inquiring  of 
my  stupid  old  native  whether  I 
lived  there.  The  steps  then  turned 
away.  I  darted  to  the  casement, 
and  although  the  figure  was  clad  in 
the  most  extraordinary  compound  of 
European  and  Asiatic  garments,  I 
am  sure  it  was  Jerry.  I  darted 
downstairs  and  rushed  out,  but  the 
man  had  disappeared.  The  servant 
said  he  was  a  bad  fakir,  and  wished 
to  get  into  the  bungalow,  but  could 
or  would  tell  me  nothing  of  what 
he  had  said.  But  I  am  quite  sure 
it  was  Jerry.  So  I  am  certain  he 
will  come  back — but  you  remember 
he  never  was  punctual,'  she  added, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

I  did  not  say  to  her,  that  if 
Jerry  was  alive  she  must  have 
heaid  of  him  in  some  other  way  ; 
but  I  took  leave  of  her,  and  shortly 
afterwards  returned  to  India. 

In  1853, 1  was  appointed  to  an 
embassy  to  Nepaul,  a  very  striking 
country,  governed  by  a  powerful 
warlike  race.  The  first  minister 
or  vizier  of  the  country  met  us,  as 
is  the  Nepaulese  fashion,  outside 
the  capital,  and  we  had  a  very 
courteous  and  gratifying  reception. 
He  was  a  tall,  nandsome  man,  with 
a  flowing  black  beard,  and  con- 
versed with  me  in  Persian,  which ' 
I  spoke  fluently.  After  our  inter- 
view, one  of  the  attendants  in- 
formed me  that  the  vizier  wished 
to  see  me  alone,  and  he  accordingly 
conducted  me  to  an  inner  apart- 
ment. He  ordered  the  attendants 
to  withdraw,  and  then,  in  tones 
only  too  familiar,  he  exclaimed  : 

*  Well  Hastings,  my  boy,  how  go 
the  Plungers  ? ' 


It  was  Jerry  Donnelly,  by  all 
that  was  miraculous.  I  had  ob- 
served him  staring  earnestly  at  me 
during  the  interview,  and  some- 
thing in  his  gestures  seemed  not 
unfamiliar  to  me,  but  his  flowing 
beard,  solemn  air,  and  Oriental 
dress  so  much  disguised  him,  that 
even  when  I  heard  the  well-remem- 
bered voice,  I  could  scarcely  realise 
his  identity. 

'  But  what  on  earth  are  you  doing 
here,  Jerry,'  said  I,  *  and  why  don't 
you  go  home  to  your  wife,  like  a 
Christian  ? ' 

'  My  wife  !  well  that's  the  whole 
affair.  You  see,  she's  somebody 
else's  wife,  so  I'm  better  out  of  the 
way  ;  it  would  be  a  pity  that  poor 
Sophy  should  commit  bigamy.' 

*  I  assure  you,  you  are  entirely 
mistaken ;  Mrs.  Donnelly  has  not 
married  again.' 

'Hasn't  she  though?'  said  he. 
'Don't  I  know  better?  Didn't  I  go 
to  my  own  bungalow  and  find  out 
she  had  married  that  starched  fool 
Courtnay,  when  she  knew  I  never 
could  endure  him  ?  ' 

To  his  intense  astonishment,  I 
told  him  how  the  truth  was,  and  in 
return,  he  related  to  me  his  own 
adventures.  He  had  been  carried 
into  Tartary,  and  there  detained  for 
three  years,  when  he  was  allowed 
to  accompany  a  caravan  or  body  of 
pilgrims  to  Nepaul.  Being  by  that 
time  a  proficient  in  the  language, 
he  was  taken  notice  of  at  court, 
but  very  strictly  watched.  He 
effected  his  escape,  however,  dis* 
guised  as  a  fakir,  and  made  his  way 
to  Calcutta,  but  finding,  as  he 
thought,  his  wife  married  again  to 
a  man  in  his  old  regiment,  he  re- 
turned, was  taken  into  favour,  and 
had  risen  to  his  present  distinction. 

*  Well,  I  always  was  a  blundering 
fool,  but  I  went  home  with  a  heart 
so  soft  to  Sophy,  and  vowing  that  I 
never  would  vex  her  any  more  with 
my  vagaries,  that  when  I  heard  her 
called  Mrs.  Courtnay  I  was  turned 
to  stone,  and  di()  not  care  a  rap 
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wbat  came  of  me,  not  even  to  be 
made  a  yizier,  which,  I  assnre  yon, 
Chariie,  is  no  joke  in  its  way.' 

*Well,  at  all  events,  yon  mnst 
eome  home  now,  and  enjoy  yonr 
good  fortune.' 

'I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,' 
said  he.  '  Becollect,  she  has  grown 
accustomed  to  be  mistress — ^I  have 
grown  accnstomed  to  be  vizier ;  she 
won't  like  to  be  contradicted,  and 
if  8  a  thing  I  never  could  bear,  and 
what  I  never  allow  on  any  account. 
Now,  if  I  went  home,  she  would  not 
he  mistress,  and,  as  sure  as  fate, 
she  would  contradict  me.  Maybe 
it's  better  as  it  is.' 

Next  morning,  he  sent  for  me 
again. 

*  I  have  been  thinking,'  he  said, 
'of  all  ihat  stranee  story  you  told 
me.  I  am  all  changed  since  we 
parted.  I  hardly  know  myself  to 
be  the  same  man  I  used  to  be,  and 


I  am  not  sure  if  I  should  treat 
Sophy  well.  But  ask  her  to  come 
out  here,  and  then  she  can  try.  If 
she  likes  me  in  this  outlandish 
place,  I  will  go  home  with  her ;  if 
we  quarrel  here,  no  one  will  be  a 
bit  the  wiser,  and  I  can  continue  to 
be  dead.' 

*  But,*  said  I,  *  have  you  no  en- 
cumbrances ?  Perhaps  she  might 
object  to  the  details  of  your  es^ab* 
lisnment.* 

'  Not  a  bit,'  said  Jerry ;  *  I  have 
none  of  your  Eastern  prejudices ; 
let  her  come,  and  she  will  find  no- 
body to  disturb  her.' 

So  she  did  come,  and  affcer 
living  in  Nepaul  for  two  years, 
brought  Jerry  back  in  triumph  to 
Branley  Hall ;  and  such  is  the  true 
version  of  a  tale  which  made  some 
noise  in  the  newspapers  a  few  years 
ago. 
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CURRENCY.* 


THE  subject  of  Currency  has  long 
been  the  scandal  of  Political 
Economy.  It  is  not  intrinsically 
more  difficult  than  the  other  parte 
of  the  science:  nay,  it  is  in  itself 
&r  less  obscure  than  the  incidence 
of  Taxation,  or  the  determination  of 
Price.  But  it  has  been  made  ob- 
scure by  vicious  legvslation.  We  may 
seem  to  speak  dogmatically ;  but  to 
mince  words  here  would  be  a  sham 
humility.  No  one  defends  English 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  banking 
and  notes  up  to  the  close  of  our 
French  wars ;  no  one  can  plausibly 
defend  the  last  great  measure  of 
1844,  especially  side  by  side  with 
Scotch  law  and  Scotch  experience. 
If  Scotch  law  be  ri^t,  English  law 
is  extremely  wrong;  and  conversely. 
Whoever  wishes  to  understand  Cur- 
rency,  will  do  well  to  begin  by  sup- 
posing England  and  Ireland  non- 
existent, and  confine  his  attention 
to  Scotland.  After  this,  knowing 
what  is  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  un- 
derstand English  complications,  and 
judge  correctly  of  our  legislative 
wisdom. 

Concerning  metallic  money  there 
is  only  one  thing  obscure  to  tiie 
least  instructed,  viz.  how  it  gets 
into  circulation.  Primarily^  wh^ 
it  is  coined  by  a  government,  it  is 
circulated  by  government  exp&adU 
ture.  The  State  gathers  and  stamps 
the  gold,  then  uses  the  coin  to  pay 
for  what  it  wants.  But  such  ex- 
penditure falls  far  short  of  the  needs 
of  currency  for  an  industrious  peo- 
ple. In  some  countries  foreign  coin 
circulates;  in  a  rude  state  indivi- 
duals coin,  and  in  regard  to  cheap 
metal  this  doqs  well  enough;  but 
to  attest  the  purity  of  gold  and 
silver  a  government  assay  is  found 
essential.    With  us  the  State  coins 


at  its  own  expense,  and  gives  the 
coin  in  exchange,  with  necessary 
alloy  and  work  gratisy  to  any  one  Tvho 
will  bring  to  the  Mint  the  same 
weight  of  pure  gold,  not  less  than  a 
thousand  sovereigns.  Thus  money- 
dealers  supply  themselves  and  the 
public  with  a  sufficiency  of  gold 
coinage,  aud  we  are  no  longer  de- 
pendent on  the  expenditure  of  Go- 
vernment for  the  supply.  Currency 
becomes  a  science  only  when  we 
pass  from  metallic  to  representative 
money. 

Professor  Bonamy  Price,  in  ex- 
pounding this  science,  often  frets  us 
by  his  use  of  words,  and  surprises 
by  the  eyes  which  he  casts  upon 
matter  of  fhct :  but  he  is  lucid  and 
searching  in  his  exposition  of  prin- 
ciples. We  shall  rapidly  apply  thena 
first  to  Scotch  law  and  practice. 
In  Scotland  the  State  never  spent 
much  gold  coin.  The  bankers,  in- 
stead of  teasing  the  Crown  for  more, 
took  into  their  own  hands  the  re- 
medy, and  issued  simply  their  own 
notes,  payable  on  demand.  As  the 
people  were  satisfied  with  this  so  was 
the  State.  Down  to  recent  times 
sovereigns  were  scarce  in  proportion 
to  notes.  There,  as  here,  use  is  made 
of  bills  and  cheques,  as  well  as  of 
notes  payable  on  demand,  which  are, 
as  Prof.  Price  acutely  remarks,  no- 
thing but  cheques  drawn  by  a  man 
on  himself.  If  a  state  undertakes 
the  duty  of  coining  metal,  forbids 
individuals  to  coin  it,  and  then  does 
not  supply  enough;  if  in  conse- 
quence a  base  paper  currency  get 
abroad,  which  is  accepted  under  hard 
pressure,  and  great  calamities  arise 
by  bankruptcy,  then  the  State  is 
blamable.  The  proper  cure  is  not 
to  forbid  private  issue  of  paper 
(unless  indeed  the  State  will  take 
that  function  also  wholly  on  itself. 
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and  do  it  effectiyelj),  bnt  to  in- 
crease ito  metallic  issues  for  small 
traffic  Bat  in  Scotland,  though 
there  has  been  an  insofficiencj  of 
meialhc  money,  and  the  people  con* 
aeqnenilj  are  nsed  to  ringed  notes, 
wiuch  (as  we  think)  would  be  well 
displaced  by  more  gold  sovereigns, 
jet  BO  pubho  calamities  have  been 
sustained.  One  great  bank  failure 
startled  the  country,  in  the  Western 
Bank  of  Scotland;  but  Professor 
Price  informs  us  (p.  1 28),  that  the 
eredxt<»8  of  all  Scotch  banks  have 
been  paid  in  full.  He  justly  re- 
marks hereon,  that  the  Scotch  have 
been  good  bankers.  They  have  had 
the  advantage  of  being  let  alone. 

The  doctrine  ofkbisserfaire,  which 
is  so  pernicious  if  allowed  to  domi- 
nate in  politics,  is  the  heart  and 
scml  of  thriving  trade.  A  trade 
which  vmtd  be  put  under  sevore 
restraints, — ^as  the  sale  of  intense 
poisons, — cannot  be  a  very  gainiul 
one.  The  great  energy  of  modem 
tmde  is  in  proportion  to  its  free* 
dom«  Many  trades  ought  to  be 
snl^ected  to  some  superintendence : 
I^tifesaor  Price  iUustrates  this  from 
em^rant  ships.  We  heartily  assent. 
Bat  if  a  trade  ought  to  exist,  it 
oii|^  not  to  be  needlessly  interfered 
with,  nor  beyond  the  mark  of  ne- 
esflsity.  There  is  a  clear  reason  for 
snaeting  a  mtmntum  for  bank-notes 
payable  on  demand :  i  •  Because  o£ 
the  incseased  danger  of  forgery  in- 
volved by  small  notes.  -2,  Because 
the  poor  and  ignorant  need  to  be 
shifihiwl  frofm  the  miseries  which 
bankrnfit  tkoifls  inflict  on  them.  We 
thonmghly  approve  of  the  eztttrmi- 
naticm  of  tiie  English  old  one-pound 
notesy  and  can  see  no  advantageon 
Aose  of  Scotland.  Five  sovereigns 
are  a  "veiy  trifling  weight  to  carry ; 
no  ineonvenienoe  cast  be  suffered  on 
A»whead.  The  advanti^  of  the 
Bietal  is  well  bought  by  its  prices 
But  it  is  obvious  &ai  these  reasons 
kg  prddbiting  small  notes  are  inap- 
pHcabla  against  larger  notes.  Mve» 
ponnd  juytes  do  not  pass,  like^  sove- 


reigns, very  otten,  very  quickly,  in  a 
very  hurried  way,  very  unobserved. 
If  they  are  not  legal  tender,  they 
hardly  inflict  on  a  seller  more  com- 
pulsion to  take  them,  than  do 
cheques  of  lave  pounds;  or  if  this  be 
not  quite  true  of  five-pound  notes, 
yet  it  is  certainly  true  of  twenty- 
pound  notes.  Totally  to  forbid  pri- 
vate persons  to  issue  notes,  while 
they  are  free  to  draw  bills  and 
cheques,  or  to  profess  the  trade 
of  banker,  on  whom  cheques  are 
drawn,  is  wholly  arbitrary,  unin- 
telligible, indefensible.  It  is  an 
interference  with  trade  immensely 
beyond  what  the  defence  of  the 
poorer  and  ignorant  classes  re- 
quires. In  Scotland  there  is  no 
snoh  interference.  The  banker,  at 
his  pleasure,  issues  notes,  as  he 
accepts  bills,  and  has  cheques 
drawn  on  him. 

The  outline  of  the  banker's  trade 
is  this.  A  merchant  who  has  goods 
about  to  be  sold,  wants  *  money'  in 
the  interval  which  must  ensue  before 
their  price  is  received.  The  goods 
may  have  been  sent  abroad,  duly 
insured,  or  they  may  be  in  ware- 
house at  home.  On  the  strength  of 
them  he  asks  of  a  banker  the  loan 
of  i,oooZ.  The  banker  begins  his 
business  on  the  support  of  his  pri- 
vate funds ;  but  counts  upon  getting 

*  customers,'  who  employ  him  t^ 
eoUeet  -  their  dues,  and  leave  the 
proceeds  fbr  awhile  in  his  hands. 
Armed  by  such  'deposits/  he  is 
able  to  listen  graciou^y  to  the  mer- 
chant's request.  He  does  not  pay 
1,000^.  to  him  in  coin.  Deducting 
say  25^  or  55^.  for    discount,'' he 

♦  advances'  to  him  975Z.  or  965I. 
in  one  of  two  ways :  either  hy  giting 
this  amount  in  tho  banker's  ot^w 
notes,  if  he  issue  notes  ;  or  else,  by 
permitting  him  to  drs^yr  chequee 
upon  him  to  the  amount  agreed,  jusi^ 
as  if  he  had  deposits  in  the-baidr, 
althoughhe  has  none.  The  banker's 
procedure  is  called  ^  accommoda- 
tion.' It  is  legitimate,  if  the  mer^^ 
chant's  goods  are  safely  above  the 
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gam  lent,  and  if  the  banker's  fonds 
are  adequate  to  bear  tbe  strain. 
Another  merchant  has  sold  goods 
abroad,  and  is  paid  bj  a  bill  <&awn 
by  a  foreign  house  on  some  other 
house:  he  brings  it  (perhaps)  to 
the  banker  for  sale.  If  the  banker 
accept  it  the  merchant  can  get 
money  upon  it.  This  may  involve 
large  risk  to  the  banker.  Special 
tradesmen  also,  called  bill-brokers, 
facilitate  such  transactions,  and  in 
London  are  said  to  take  the  chief 
risk.  But  in  the  simpler  and  earlier 
development  the  bcmker  is  himself 
the  bill-broker. 

A  banker's  great  temptation  is 
to  overtrade  by  hills  and  elieques 
(which  is  called,  we  believe,  over- 
banking),  not  to  OYQT'issue,  For  if 
he  err  in  the  former  way,  though 
punishment  overtakes  him  possibly' 
m  six  months,  yet  he  has  time,  he 
has  warning,  he  may  devise  escape, 
he  sometimes  outrides  the  storm, 
and  it  blows  over ;  but  if  he  issue 
too  many  notes,  he  smarts  for  it  in 
one  week,  sometimes  in  a  single 
day.  The  public  determines  how 
many  notes  it  wants.  No  one  in 
our  country  retains  in  his  pocket- 
book  or  desk  very  long  much  more 
either  of  notes  or  of  coin  than  he 
thinks  he  is  likely  to  use  ;  and  the 
bankers  are  keenly  aware  of  this. 
Justly  does  Prof.  Price  wonder  at 
the  ignorance  and  perversity,  which 
talks  about  the  '  inflation  of  the 
currency'  to  be  feared  where  pri- 
vate persons  issue  notes  freely.  In 
a  compact,  moderate-sized  country 
like  ours,  with  a  strong  executive, 
firm  courts,  and  rapid  travelling, 
notes  not  wanted  are  in&lHbly  re- 
turned on  the  banker  very  spe^ly. 
Only  in  a  vast,  wild  country,  as  the 
back  States  of  America,  such  a 
thing  as  inflation  may  temporarily 
happen ;  but  the  people  themselves, 
who  were  sufierers  some  twenty 
and  more  years  ago,  ere  long 
brought  a  sharp  remedy,  enacting 
that  the  noteholders  should  be  paid 
before  the  depositors  and  other  cre- 


ditors of  the  bank.  (Whether  this 
is  an  expedient  principle  is  among 
questions  open  for  legislation  :  of 
course  depositors  must  have  fair 
warning  that  they  will  have  to  en- 
counter this  risk.)  Now,  inasmuch 
as  the  natural  penalty  on  the 
banker  who  makes  an  imprudent 
issue  of  notes  is  quicker  and  surer, 
such  imprudence  is  less  to  be 
feared.  He  who  is  prudent  as  to 
bills  and  cheques  is  not  likely  to  be 
imprudent  in  his  issues.  Hence  (it 
has  been  argued),  a  law  which  for- 
bids a  banker  to  employ  his  capital 
on  the  less  dangerous  side — ^issue  of 
notes — drives  him  into  greater 
activity  in  forms  of  business  which 
are  more  liable  to  abuse;  and  what- 
ever else  they  do,  do  not  aid  to 
sustain  his  solvency,  but  rather 
add  to  its  risks.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  what  ratio  exists 
with  the  great  Scotch  banks  of 
issue,  between  their  issue  of  notes 
on  the  one  side,  and  their  dealings 
by  cheques  and  bills  on  the  other. 
Prof.  Price  carefully  analyses  the 
banker's  operations  and  concludes 
that  he  is  at  bottom  nothing  but  a 
broker  for  the  transfer  of  debts. 
He  needs  capital  to  start  with:  so 
does  a  grocer.  He  needs  gold, 
silver,  and  notes  to  pay  balances 
with :  so  does  a  grocer.  But  he  no 
more  deals  in  *  capital'  than  does  a 
grocer.  No  one  can  create  capital. 
That  which  the  banker  accepts  and 
transfers  is  not  capital,  but  the 
tiUe  to  capital.  Neither  cheques 
nor  bills  nor  credit  are  capitaL 
Ch*edit  is  permission  to  use  the  capi- 
tal of  another ;  but  if  one  uses  it,  the 
other  does  not.  The  banker  re- 
ceives in  deposit,  or  collects  for  his 
customers,  sometimes  solid  money, 
but  far  oftener  paper,  which  is  a 
memorandum  of  indebtedness,  and 
carries  with  it  a  right  to  money, 
either  instantly  or  at  a  short  inter- 
val of  time.  He  either  pays  tio  in- 
terest to  his  customers, — ^who  are 
then  satisfied  with  his  services  as 
agent,  collector,  and  guardian  of 
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tbeir  fimds,  goardian  also  often  of 
their  docnments,  occasionally  of 
tlieir  Talnables  ;  else  he  pays  to 
them  an  interest  smaller  thim  he  re- 
ceiTssfroni  those  whom  he  tempo- 
mil^  accommodates.  In  the  latter 
case  he  generaUy  charges  commis- 
flkrn  on  tiie  cheques  which  they  draw 
(HI  him.  This  somewhat  complicates 
his  business,  bnt  is  of  little  impor« 
tanoe  to  science.  The  allowing  of 
interest  is  of  course  intended  to 
allure  depositors,  and  may  inyolve 
danger,  unless  the  rate  be  very  low ; 
for  it  drives  the  banker  more 
eagerly  to  seek  tbose  who  need  ac- 
commodation, and  tempts  him  to 
give  it  too  easily,  lest  he  be  an 
actual  loser.  Of  course  he  tries  to 
recover  his  loans  at  short  intervals, 
yet  they  cannot  possibly  be  re- 
covered on  demand  ;  and  he  gene- 
rally has  to  pay  his  depositors  on 
demand.  It  conduces  much  to  his 
safety  to  pay  a  moderate  interest 
on  ^a$e  deposits  only  which,  it  is 
agreed,  shall  be  left  with  him  for 
six  months.  Perhaps  this  arrange- 
ment -will  hereafter  become  uni- 
TereaL 

Cheques  are  understood  by  every- 
body; but  not  many  of  us  have 
aoy  fiuniliariiy  with  bills.  Bicardo 
first  taught  in  broad  words  that  all 
foreign  trade,  ultimately  and  in  the 
long  run,  resolves  itself  into  barter. 
UnlesB  a  country  has  gold  mines,  it 
cannot  be  always  paying  out  gold. 
On  an  average,  gold  will  come  back, 
as  much  as  it  goes  out ;  so  that,  in 
a  series  of  years,  the  goods  sent  oat 
from  the  countiy  exactly  pay  for 
the  goods  brought  into  it.  This  is 
Hie  barter  to  which  Bicardo  alluded. 
And  the  alternate  flow  of  gold  is 
inevitable.  For  if  gold  came  in  for 
a  kmg  series  of  yeems — flow  without 
ebb — it  would  become  cheap  with 
BB,  because  superfluous.  Like  other 
articles  of  commerce  it  would  be  at 
kngth  sent  out  to  find  a  dearer 
market^  until  the  equilibrium  were 
ertablifidied.  Or  conversely,  if  it 
had  gone  out  until  we  sensibly  felt 


its  want,  its  rarity  here  would  raise 
its  price,  and  soon  bring  it  back. 
Only  in  case  of  war  or  revolution 
can  any  great  fluctuation  in  gold 
happen.  In  war  it  is  wanted  in 
large  masses  by  the  providers  of 
armies ;  it  is  paid  to  peasants,  and 
it  is  long  howled  by  them :  in  re- 
volution it  is  perhaps  buried  in  the 
ground  for  safety. — ^Well ;  but  let 
us  go  back  to  foreign  trade :  how 
does  the  merchant  pay  his  foreign 
debts,  and  collect  his  foreign  dues  P 
He  draws  a  bill  on  his  foreign 
debtor,  and  sells  it:  this  becomes 
to  merchants  a  sort  of  international 
currency,  but  it  of  course  has  no 
legal  tender,  and  is  accepted  not 
without  peril.  To  add  to  its  safety 
it  is  endorsed  by  other  names, 
names  known  and  trusted.  Such 
bills  pass  between  two,  three,  or 
more  nations,  and  are  extin^nished 
by  exchanges ;  exactly,  if  uiey  ex- 
actly balance  one  another;  but  if 
not,  then  at  the  season's  end,  one 
country  and  another  have  a  debt  to 
pav ;  and  it  is  paid  in  gold.  The 
gold  may  be  actual  coin ;  bat  if  it 
be  in  ingots,  of  attested  purity,  this  ' 
is  quite  as  good.  But  all  transmis- 
sion of  gold  involves  loss.  Insu- 
rance must  be  paid  on  it,  as  well  as 
carriage;  and  provision  must  be 
made  against  stea.Hng,  as  well  as 
against  the  elements.  A  man  who. 
receives  a  great  mass  of  gold  with- 
out extraordinary  preparations,  may 
fear  for  his  life.  In  London  he  is 
probably  glad  to  get  it  into  the 
bank  cellars  as  quickly  as  possible, 
even  though  he  may  design  to 
reship  it  as  soon  as  convenient. 
Here  is  another  reason  why  we  da 
not  send  gold  abroad  easily  and 
willingly.  Every  efibrt  is  first 
made  to  get  bills ;  and  when  they 
are  scarce,  because  we  have  sold  to 
the  foreigner  less  than  we  have 
bought,  they  fetch  a  premium. 
On  this  depends  what  is  called  the* 
'  rate  of  exchange  *  between  nations.. 
Foreign  debts,  as  other  debts, 
must  be  paid.     We  mieht  be  glad? 
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if  we  could  pay  Uiem  in  goods; 
We  know  we  shall  do  sp  ere  long : 
but  the  seller  cannot  *  order '  others 
to  buy :  he  must  wait  till  thej  are 
willing.  Meanwhile,  there  is  no 
ehoice  but  payment  in  gold.  In« 
deed  what  do  we  keep  the  gold  for, 
if  not  to  pay  balances  of  debt  with 
it?  That  is  its  specific  function, 
beyond  what  is  wanted  by  the 
jeweller  or  gilder.  K  it  had  not 
ihi%  foreign  use,  inconvertible  notes 
once  made  legal  tender,  would  serve 
us  without  producible  gold.  The 
express  and  urgent  reason  why  we 
look  with  disdain  on  inconvertible 
notes,  why  they  are  sure  to  be  de- 
preciated, is,  because  they  are  not 
legal  tender  to  the  foreignej';  they 
never  can  ipAj  foreign  debts.  Hence 
we  may  go  so  &r  as  to  say,  that 
the  primary  paramount  commercial 
use  of  gold  is,  to  be  sent  abroad 
and  there  discharge  the  balances 
against  us.  It  is  the  international 
metallic  currency.  If  gold  is 
periodically  to  come  in,  gold  must 
periodically  go  out;  else  England 
will  become  like  king  Midas's  fabled 
realm.  It  must  be  added,  that  the 
Australian  minesnow  make  England, 
like  Mexico,  to  be  a  gold-producing 
country ;  since  the  superfluous  gold 
£pom  Australia  comes  to  England 
firsts  whatever  be  its  further  resting- 
place.  Nor  only  so,  but  South 
American  gold  destined  for  the 
European  continent,  comes  to  Lon- 
don by  our  West  Indian  steamers, 
until  its  real  owners — ^perhaps  in 
Hamburgh  or  Genoar— demand  it 
through  their  London  correspon- 
dents. Nothing  can  be  more  de- 
lusive than  to  regard  the  movements 
of  gold  as  necessarily  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  *  money-market ' 
than  the  movements  of  iron  or 
cotton.  To  rejoice  when  gold 
comes  in,  and  raise  a  wail  when 
gold  goes  out  (without  knowing 
anything  more  about  it  than  the 
simple  fact)  is  an  insanity.  Pro- 
fessor Price  is  justified  in  treating 
it  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 


m^roflcniile  theory,  which,  siute  the 
time  of  Adam  Smith,  has  been  ex- 
ploded as  the  wildest  of  dreains. 
Qt)ld  is  not  only  not  the  only  wealth ; 
it  is  but  one  commodity  out  of 
a  thousand,  and  is  a  very  small 
fraction  indeed  of  the  whole. 

But  is  the  departure  of  gold, 
however  necessary  and  wholesome 
to  the  nation,  ne/ver  a  funereal 
warning  to  the  merchant  P  In  Scot- 
land never  actually  funereal,  but 
certainly  inconvenient.  To  the  na- 
tion at  large  the  export  of  gold  to 
pay  a  bakmce  of  tiude  is  but  the 
salutary  restoration  of  mercantile 
equilibrium,  a  mere  ebb  of  the  tide : 
but  to  the  ship  which  is  left  on  the 
strand,  the  ebb-tide  may  be  uncom- 
fortable enough.  This  needs  care- 
ful attention.  When  gold  is  lodged 
in  London,  merely  in  transit,  of 
course  its  departure  has  no  mer- 
cantile  augury  whatever.  But  if 
in  consequence  of  our  being  unable 
to  sell  as  much  as  we  buy  (which 
may  happen,  if  for  instance  a  great 
customer,  like  the  United  States, 
has  impoverished  itself  by  foohsh 
trading,  inexpedient  application  of 
industry,  or  destructive  war)  our 
merchants  cannot  get  bills  to  pay 
their  debts,  the  price  of  bills  rises, 
at  last  they  fail,  and  as  a  final 
necessity,  gold  must  be  paid  out. 
The  same  thing  happens,  if  we  lend 
largely  to  the  foreigner,  and  thus 
engage  to  make  foreign  pa3rments. 
They  who  have  to  pay  cannot  get 
the  gold  xviilwut  vnthdramng  de^ 
posits  largely  from  their  bankers. 
This,  as  Professor  Price  insists,  is 
the  critical  point.  The  bankers  are 
stript  of  their  means  ;  hence,  when 
merchants  who  have  no  deposits, 
but  only  goods,  come  to  them  for 
'accommodation,'  the  bankers  are 
shy  of  lending.  Fear  of  involving 
themselves  beyond  their  means, 
when  even  the  greater  firms  feel 
the  drain  on  them,  universally 
lessens  willingness  to  lend :  on  the 
other  side,  a  perception  that  more 
are  pressing  for  loans  than  the  fund 
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$dr  1q«d9  am  ji^  n^akm  ihe  mer- 
dumtB  willing  ,to  pay  hig^r.  Thns 
ihe  rate  of  discount  is  &roed  np. 
But  in  ScoilaBid  no  selvenii  honse 
is  absolutely  refnaed  accommoda- 
tioD,  nor  indeed,  except  in  greed 
crises^  wiH  it  be  refused  in  London. 
The  cause  of  the  difierenoe  must 
be.  presently  explained  at  large, 
jm»re  especiallj  as  here  we  find  it 
impossible  to  admit  that  Processor 
Pnce  rightly  applies  his  own  prin^ 
ciples. 

It  has  been  seen  that  when 
through  our  indebtedness  to  the 
forever,  or  through  our  large 
lendmg  to  the  foreigner,  gold  is 
sent  abroad,  those  who  send  the 
gold  have  to  draw  out  deposits, 
and  more  or  less  cripple  their 
bankers.  Prudence  then  commands 
the  bankers  to  be  yery  circumspect, 
to  hold  tighter  and  charge  higher, 
and  the  merchant  who  wants  ao- 
commodation  is  pinched  by  it. 
^M(mey'  is  proclaimed  to  be 
'scarce;'  a  short  phrase,  which 
means,  that  men  who  hcwe  goods^  hut 
no  deposUs^  find  it  hard  to  getper^ 
mmoti'  to  draw  cheques;  hard  also 
iosdl  ikek  hUls^  or  get  them  endorsed. 
(Professor  Price  Tehemently  de^ 
noonoes  this  use  of  the  word  Money. 
We  are  not  sure  that  is  inaccurate. 
It  means,  '  s^uch  media  of  exchange 
as. will  furnish  coin  when  wanted.^ 
At  any  rate  scienjce  will  not  explode 
ihe  phrase,  but  must  carefully  in- 
terpret it.)  High  discount  goads 
Londoners  into  grumbling  and 
moralising  and  plentiful  theorising, 
concerning  cause  and  effect^  law 
and  economy.  They  are  not  just 
then  in  a  calm  and  philosophic 
mood:  so  the  writer  of  a  'City- 
article'  addresses  himself  to  the 
task  of  soothing  their  annoyance, 
flattering  their  prejudice,  and  per- 
haps reproducing  in  the  columns  of 
a  newspaper  the  wise  speculations 
which  he  heard  from  them  in  the 
morning.  The  departure  of  gold, 
being  the  phenomenon  which  pre- 
cedes the '  tightness '  of  the  mai^t. 


is  proclaimed  to  be  its  ccmse;  al- 
though it  is  no  more  the  cause,  than 
ihe  fall  in  the  barometer  is  the 
cause  of  a  storm.  To  push  the 
mercury  up,  would  not  avert  the 
storm.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
gange  the  wisdom  of  'practical 
men.'  Professor  Price  may  have 
information  more  accurate  than  we 
can  claim.  Perhaps  intellects  mud- 
dled in  detail  do  really  believe  that, 
^  only  the  gold  could  be  kept  in 
England,  bajikers  whose  deposits 
are  running  very  short  would  not 
be  slower  to  lend  than  usual ;  would 
not  raise  their  rate  of  discount ;  and 
would  cheerMly  run  the  risk  of 
having  to  bring  dieir  private  estates 
into  the  maatet.  Did  he  not  so 
often  and  so  confidently  allege,  that 
this  is  the  fixed  clear  unmistakable 
doctrine  of  City-articles,  City  mer- 
chants and  bankers,  we  should  have 
accepted  their  formula  as  elliptical. 
That  others  have  to  pay  a  large 
foreign  debt  is  the  obigin  of  the 
high  discount;  the  exportation  of 
gold  (or  drain  of  gold,  as  it  is  then 
oalled)  is  consequence  and  open 
S3rmptom,  upon  and  after  which  the 
pindk  of  the  market  is  felt.  When 
they  deplore  the  outflow  of  gold, 
we  should  have  understood  them 
simply  to  deplore  the  fact  that  the 
balance,  of  trade  was  against  them. 
But  perhaps,  as  we  said.  Professor 
Price  knows  better  what  they  mean, 
and  they  do  mistake  efiect  for 
cause.  That  there  has  never  since 
1819  been  any  actual  deficiency  of 
gold,  he  declares  with  the  utmost 
positiveness,  and,  we  cannot  doubt, 
with  perfect  truth.  The  bullion 
.dealers  always  have  a  store ;  and  he 
adds,  that  during  the  worst  period 
of  1857  there  was  never  less  than 
twelve  TTiillions  sterling  lying  idle 
in  the  Bank  cellars.  The  lowering 
of  the  bankers'  deposits  is  the  spe- 
cific cause  of  high  discount,  and  of 
mercantile  iuconvenience.  This  can- 
not be  revnoved  by  law :  so  far  we 
agree  with  the  Professor.  But  it 
can  be  exasperated  by  law :  this  he 
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appears  most  nnaccoimtablj  to  for- 
get, and  practically  to  deny. 

Through  ordinaiy  gales  navi- 
gators work  with  more  or  less  toil, 
but  with  general  snccess.  At  in- 
tervals conies  a  storm  of  great 
severity,  which  puts  to  the  utmost 
strain  both  their  ship  and  their 
skill.  They  ride  within  six  inches 
of  death.  By  a  slight  momentum 
they  are  saved  or  sink.  So  is  it 
with  merchants  and  bankers.  A 
little  bad  legislation,  which  in 
ordinary  times  is  harmless,  perhaps 
absolutely  inoperative,  maybe  guilty 
of  fright^l  ruin  at  such  times.  To 
talk  of  'averages'  is  not  to  the 
purpose.  A  ship  that  can  only  bear 
'  average '  waves  is  sure  to  founder : 
what  would  be  thought  of  a  law 
which  forbade  the  navigator  to  rig 
himself  as  for  tempests?  Crises 
occur  in  which  not  merely  payment 
is  to  be  made  for  goods  received, 
but,  what  is  fer  worse,  for  goods 
wholly  lost.  In  1857  the  wild 
mismanagements  in  the  far  West 
of  America  made  a  crash  of  ruin  in 
New  York,  and  suddenly  impove- 
rished numbers  of  English  houses 
to  which  they  were  deeply  in  debt. 
What  are  men  to  do  (to  put  an 
extreme  case),  who  are  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  their 
floating  capital,  and  have  debts  to 
pay? 

There  is  evidently  but  one  reply. 
If  they  have  fixed  capUaly  they  must 
sell  it,  or  raise  money  by  mortgage 
upon  it.  When  only  one  or  two 
are  thus  distressed,  sales  may  per- 
haps be  made  without  very  ruinous 
loss ;  but  when  the  distress  is  general, 
to  bid  them  to  sell  is  like  mockery. 
Who,  in  such  times,  among  those 
who  have  free  capital  afloat,  is 
likely  to  buy?  So  few,  that  the 
sale  can  only  be  effected  at  enormous 
loss ;  a  loss  such^  as  will  probably 
entail  total  ruin  a  little  later.  Evi- 
dently the  only  reasonable  advice, 
the  only  practical  resource,  is  to 
mortgage.  A  mortgage  may  be 
drawn  and  executed  in  half  a  day 


or  much  less;  a  sale,  with  all  its 
surveys,  advertisings,  preparations, 
and  auction  may  ts^e  weeks.  In  a 
mercantile  crisis,  an  hour  is  like  a 
week.  A  house  is  dishonoured, 
which  cannot  pay  on  the  day:  and 
worst  of  all  is  the  case  of  the  banker. 
A  man  who  has  an  estate  worth 
30,0002.  may  perhaps  induce  a 
single  creditor  of  5,000^.  to  accept 
a  mortgage  for  it;  but  a  banker 
owes  a  great  variety  of  sums  to  a 
large  number  of  persons,  all  of 
whom  may  come  upon  him  at  once, 
and  all  ask  of  him  current  inonexfy 
^-that  is,  notes  or  coin.  He  must 
mortgage  to  one  taho  can  fumdsk 
him  with  notes  or  coin.  This  is  the 
cardinal  point.  The  nature  of  his 
trade  is  such,  that  he  cannot 
possibly  have  money  enough  to  pay 
all  his  depositors  at  once,  lend  as 
cautiously  as  he  may.  His  shop  is 
like  a  powder-mill.  It  is  safe,  so 
long  as  its  specific  fire  is  kept  aloof; 
but  it  may  explode  at  a  spark  of 
distrust.  And  like  an  exploding 
store  of  powder  his  calamity  is  a 
calamity  to  hundreds  or  thousands 
wholly  unconnected  with  him. 
Surely  if  ever  the  legislator  ought 
to  be  careful  not  to  aggravate  a 
perilous  disaster,  this  is  the  case. 
Scotland  has  ^ne  with  wonderful 
safety  through  all  such  times 
(p.  135);  and  with  Scotland  our 
legislation  has  never  tampered.  Is 
the  connection  of  the  two  facts  pure 
accident  ? 

We  thoroughly  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Price,  that  imprudence  and 
gambling  must  expect  their  penalty, 
and  law  cannot  avert  them ;  nor  do 
we  at  all  say  that  law  ought  to  try 
to  avert  them.  Probably  it  could 
only  avert  them  by  damage  to  some 
one  else.  But,  indisputably,  nn-* 
wise  law  may  make  bad  worse; 
may  spread  calamity  wider  than 
it  needs  to  spread,  may  forbid  its 
kindly  alleviation.  Traders  can- 
not be  omniscient.  With  their 
utmost  care,  they  must  sometimes 
make  grave  mistakes,  either  as  to 
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the  distribution  of  their  wares,  or 
as  to  the  persons  whom  tliej  trast. 
They  may  be  innocently  drawn  into 
a  whirlpool  by  the  infatuation  of 
distant  foreigners,  or  by  the  break- 
ing oat — ^yes,  and  also  by  the  sud- 
6m  termination — of   a   war.      It 
most  not  be  made  a  crime  to  tiy 
to  aid  them.    Now  if  anything  is 
clear  both  a  priori  and  a  posteriori 
in  this  matter,  it  is — ^that  in  every 
great  and    sudden  destruction  of 
floating  capital,  a  large  creation  of 
paper   or   parchment    documents, 
based  upon  valoable  property,  and 
making  a  new  currency  small  and 
great,  is  instantly  desirable.    These 
docnments  constitute  their  confes- 
sion of  indebtedness.     We  do  not 
know  how  to  believe  that  Professor 
Price  does  not  see  this,  or  that  he 
denies  it;  bnt  if  he  saw  it  as  we 
see  it,  and  had  it  present  to  his 
mind,  he  conld  not  write  as  he 
does.    We  fear  that  by  his  lan- 
guage   he   will    make    'practical 
men'  raise  a  new   outcry    abont 
the  'hardheartedness'  of  political 
economifite.     When  merchants  or 
bill-brokers  have  property  but  not 
'money,*   to    meet  their    engage- 
mente,  or  bankers  are  hard  pressed 
by  alarm  rising  among  their  deposi- 
tors,—in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  which 
began  by  tiie  exhanstion  of  bills  on 
the  foreigner,  and  by  an  outflow 
of  gold ; — ^he  bids  the  distressed  to 
go  and  'buy  gold  of  the  bullion- 
merchant  ; '  after  which,  no  donbt, 
they  could  get  notes  at  the  Bank 
for   their    ballion; — ^for    we    now 
speak  of  London.      But  the  Pro- 
fessor does  not  explain  with  wluit 
thqr  are  to  buy.    With  cheques  ? 
Bat  at  such  a  time  cheques  are 
probably  exhausted  or  distrusted. 
With  bills  ?      If  they  happen  to 
hold  first-rate  bills,  these  may  be 
as  good  as  notes ;  but  bills  which 
were  excellent  three  days  back,  may 
he  suspected  to-day,  and  not  nego- 
dable.    With  consols,  in  one  place 
the   Professor  suggests;    bnt    in- 
stantly  confesses  that  the  holders 
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of  gold  are  not  certain  to  accept 
consols  in  payment.     He  therefore 
bids  the  unfortunates  to  sell  their 
consols  at  any   loss  whatever,  and 
get  .  .  .  we  do  not  distinctly  know 
what,   whether  cheques  or  notes. 
As  said  above,  to  sell  at  a  vast 
loss,  may  entail  ruin  a  little  later : 
but  let  us  admit  that  it  is  a  lucky 
thing  for  a  debtor  thus  situated,  if 
he  happen  to  have  consols,  and  can 
get  for  them  such  cheques  as  will 
bring  him  notes.     Everybody  has 
not  consols.      This    is   surely    no 
crime.     There  are  such  things  as 
lands  and  houses,  tenements,  shares 
in  mills  with  machinery,  or  docu* 
ments  of  interest  periodically  due 
for  money  lent  to  them.     There  is 
also  such  property  as  ships,  mines, 
quarries,  railway  and  dock  shares, 
and  shares  in  other  companies  in- 
numerable.    If  a  man  has  lost  so 
much  of  his  floating  capital,  that  he 
cannot  pay  his  debts,  and  he  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  bankruptcy,  is 
he  to  he  forbidden  by  law  from  rais- 
ing money  on  such  resources  ?   One 
might  think  such  a  thing  was  im- 
possible.    Yet  since  1844,  the  law 
of  England  does  forbid  it  (wonder- 
ful to  say),  if  the  Bank  has  not  a 
certain  quantity  of  GOLD  !     This  it 
is,  which  makes  City-men  sigh  after 
gold  as  a  great  panacea.     To  them, 
we  fear,  Professor  Price's  rebukes 
and  taunts  at  their  puerility  will 
seem  to  be  heartless  jibes.     They 
find  that  the  law  of  1 844  will  not 
allow  the  man,  who  has  property 
and  urgently  needs  money,  to  get 
currency  on  the  credit  of  that  pro- 
perty, unless  there  is  gold  in  the 
Bank:   they  therefore  most  natu- 
rally bewaU  the  departure  of  the 
gold,  and  most  justly  condemn  the 
law;  for  both  of  which  our  Pro- 
fessor   unmercifully    lashes    them. 
Not  that  he  supports  that  part  of 
the  law  which  they  censure :   he 
is  far  too  clearsighted :  but  he  has 
strangely  made  up  his  mind  that 
all  who  have  been  ruined  would 
equally  have  heen  ruined,  if  the  law 
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bad  not  been  made.  It  is  impos- 
sible either  to  prove,  or  to  disprove 
this.  Assertion  is  cheap  on  both 
sides.  As  well  may  yon  discnss, 
whether  a,  ship  canght  in  a  sale 
-would  have  snnk,  if  this  or  tibat. 
Onr  sole  question  is :  What  is  the 
TENDENCY  of  the  law  ?  And  here 
we  must  go  back  a  little  into  the 
history  of  English  banking. 

While  Scotch  banking  has  al- 
ways been  free,  and  always  good, 
English  banking  has  never  been 
free.  First,  in  the  interest  of  one 
bank  in  Threadneedle  Street,  and 
to  the  great  damage  of  the  public, 
the  law  forbad  more  than  six  part- 
ners to  any  other  bank  ;  deliberately 
planning  to  make  all  other  English 
banks  unsafe,  lest  any  of  3iem 
should  compete  with  the  one  fa- 
voured bank.  Next,  it  forbad  to 
issue  notes  within  sixty-five  miles  of 
London ;  which  again  was  solely  in 
the  interest  ofthis  same  bank.  Thus 
it  concentrated  responsibility  and 
pressure  on  a  single  firm,  and  made 
its  errors  (whether  it  erred  in  laxity 
or  in  tightness)  more  widely  mis- 
chievous. Such  a  prot6g6  was  ex- 
pected to  be  compliant.  Its  bullion 
was  taken  out  of  its  hand  for  the 
convenience  of  the  government; 
and  when,  in  consequence,  it  could 
not  cash  its  notes,  the  Bank  Be- 
striction  Act  was  passed  in  1797, 
absolving  the  Bank  from  the  duty 
of  keeping  its  promises.  In  1802, 
the  directors  desired  to  resume 
specie  payment,  but  the  King's 
ministers  would  not  permit  it. 
When  the  Bank  was  thus  made 
permanently  irresponsible,  human 
nature  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  lend  freely  and  enrich  itself 
by  discounts  with  but  slight  care 
or  details.  'Money'  became  very 
*  cheap.'  Countnr  banks  were 
easily  set  up.  The  law  forbad 
more  than  six  partners.  Plenty  of 
them  were  necessarily  very  weak. 
Imprudence  and  speculation  were 
ever  on  the  increase  ;  and Pro- 
fessor Price  reproaches  the  English 


for  not  being  as  good  bankers  as 
the  Scotch!  The  Scotch,  forsooth 
(p.  128),  'were  good  bankers,  and 
kept  their  money ;  the  English  were 
bad  bankers,  and  lost  it.'  That,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  the  whole  diffe- 
rence. If  the  law  give  a  high  pre- 
mium to  paper-boats,  and  the  shores 
are  strewn  with  wrecks,  does  the 
sight  suggest  no  moral  but  the  bad 
seamanship  of  EngHsbmenP  Was 
it  really  English  blood  that  was  to 
blame,  and  not  the  bad  English 
legislation  P  Highly  as  we  esteem 
the  Scotch,  we  do  not  think  the 
difference  of  our  temperaments  and 
of  our  wisdom  so  vast.  But  it  is 
utterly  unfair  to  compare  us  with 
them,  while  we  are  so  cnppled  with 
vicious  law.  No  one  (as  we  said  at 
the  beginning)  is  anywhere  to  be 
found,  who  approves  the  legislation 
of  those  days.  In  1 809,  great  dis- 
asters arose ;  and  when  by  the  peace 
of  1 814  the  seas  were  thrown  open 
to  foreigners,  a  mercantile  hurri- 
cane afflicted  England  and  Ireland. 
In  1819-22  me  great  bank  of 
Threadneedle  Street  returned  to 
specie  currency  and  convertible 
notes.  Next,  leave  was  given  to 
have  any  number  of  partners  in  a 
bank ;  but  unlimited  liability  was  in- 
sisted on,  while  the  holders  of  Bwik 
Stock  were  favoured  by  exemption 
from  such  responsibility.  In  182J 
and  1837  destructive  panics  took 
place,  but  in  neither  was  the  Bank 
of  England  involved.  Not  only  was 
there  no  run  on  it,  but  the  pubHo 
eagerly  accepted  its  notes  as  equi- 
valent to  gold;  indeed,  in  1825, 
which  was  the  severer  of  the  two 
crises,  its  one^pov/nd  notes  stilled  tiio 
tumult,  and  saved  the  mercantile 
world.  Evidently  the  only  foult 
then  imputable  to  the  Bank  was,  too 
much  caution,  too  great  slowness  to 
make  advances. — ^It  was  a  marvel- 
lous feat  of  logic,  to  deduce  from 
such  facts,  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land could  not  be  trusted  to  issue 
notes  at  her  discretion,  though  the 
risk  was  her  own ;  and  that,  after 
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an  arbiiraiy  figure  was  reached  in 
lierissnes,  she  must  not  in  ^ture 
racne  &lling  houses,  unless  so 
many  should  first  &,11  as  to  extort 
from  tiie  Ministrj  of  the  day  a  sns- 
poision  of  the  law. 

But  such  is  the  celebrated  Act  of 
1844,  which  was  devised,  as  is  be- 
fieved,  by  Lord  Overstone,  though 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  has  the  great  re- 
sponsibility for  it.  Professor  Price's 
ireatoient  of  this  Act  is  the  weak 
part  of  his  lectures.  By  all  his 
princn>les  he  is  bonnd  to  condemn 
it.  It  is  condemned  by  all  the 
grealiest  authorities.  The  WeaU 
mmster  Beview,  in  a  very  vigorous 
and  instructive  article  of  1 858,  gave 
in  the  Hst  of  its  opponents  Tooke 
and  Newmarch,  Thornton,  Fullar- 
ioD,  Macleod,  James  Wilson,  and 
J.  Stuart  Mill.  This  Act  of  1844 
ionis  tbe  issue  of  notes  into  a 
purely  mechanical  operation,  over 
which  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
lis?e  no  control  whatever ;  so  that 
notes,  like  coin,  are  a  Government 
^nrrency.  Moreover  it  fixed  a  maxi- 
mum for  the  total  issue  of  notes  by 
existing  private  bankers,  and  for- 
bad all  issue  by  ftiture  banks. . 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  na- 
tural and  necessary  tendency  of  the 
Act  when  a  severe  crisis  arises. 
To  test  it,  we  have  only  to  imagine 
4^  clearly  possible  case.  Suppose 
iliat  the  Bank  has  already  issued  as 
numy  notes  as  the  law  allows,  and 
ihst  a  great  banking  house,  which 
has  among  its  parsers  property 
worili  a  million,  and  holds  deposits 
that  cannot  be  claimed  for  six 
months  worth  two  millions  more, 
is  subjected  to  a  panic  from  deposi- 
tors of  a  third  million  and  finds  its 
leeerves  of  coin  and  notes  running 
short.  If  it  can  get  to-day  or  to- 
morrow a  single  additional  hundred 
tboosand  pounds,  it  may  come  out 
triamphant,  still  the  waves,  and  to- 
morrow be  in  smooth  water.  If  it 
cannot  get  it  within  a  few  hours  it 
may  be  forced  to  suspend;  and 
<even  if  in  another  fortnight  it  dis- 


charge everything  in  full,  that  can- 
not be  foreseen  by  the  public.  Its 
suspension  may  so  spread  alarm, 
that  a  run  follows  on  weaker  houses 
and  many  of  them  come  down  in  a 
crash.  Now,  if  any  philosopher, 
seeing  the  contingency  of  such 
events,  totally  deprecate  banking, 
and  utterly  censure  the  credit-sys- 
tem, we  have  great  sympathy  with 
such  a  view.  It  may  be  a  very 
otiose  admission  ^Prof.  Price  will 
not  thank  us  for  it),  but  we  will 
admit ; — perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  not  to  have  bankers  at  all ; 
or,  again,  perhafs  a  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  get  rid  of  them. 
But  if  we  are  to  have  banking,  and 
while  we  have  it,  we  must  guard 
against  its  explosiveness  as  we  do 
against  gunpowder.  He  would  be 
a  great  fool  who  should  enact,  that 
if  anyone  seesatrain  of  fire,  running 
towsurds  a  powder-mill,  he  must  not 
trample  it  out,  but  must  go  and 
tell  the  Queen's  ministers  of  it. 
YHbat  else  is  it  to  enact,  that  in 
times  of  high  mercantile  danger, 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  shall 
have  no  control  over  the  notes 
which  they  issue  at  their  own  risk, 
but  if  they  please  they  are  at  liberty 
to  petition  the  Ministry  of  the  day 
to  suspend  the  Act  ?  Practically, 
the  Bcmk  of  England  will  not  take 
such  a  step  until  after  great  and 
avoidable  calamities,  nor  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  London 
banks  in  general.  Time  must  be 
lost,  both  in  getting  that  concur- 
rence and  in  securing  a  Cabinet  con- 
sideration of  the  subject;  thus  days 
are  wasted  while  hours  are  precious. 
For  anything  that  the  legislator 
could  Imow,  a  banking-house  may 
have  estates  worth  ten  millions 
sterling,  yet  be  unable  to  get  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  notes  and 
coin  upon  the  credit  of  its  estates 
in  three  days'  time,  though  not  to 
have  it  in  one  day  may  bring  it  to 
the  verge  of  ruin  by  a  panic  among 
depositors.  We  say,  *it  may  be 
unable ;  *  for  when  the  bank  which 
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alone  is  aMowed  to  issue  notes,  is  for- 
hidden  to  issvs  notes,  the  only  chance 
with  the  distressed  banker  is,  to  go 
begging  for  the  loan  of  notes  from 
others  who  have  laid  them  up  for 
their  own  needs — ^beg  for  them  at 
a  time  when  every  banker  is  trying 
to  increase  his  reserves,  and  even 
great   houses    tremble    for   them- 
selves.    Is  this  a  conjnnction   of 
affairs  in  which  the  great  central 
Bank  of  England  is  likely  to  be  im- 
prudent?  in  which  it  cannot  be 
trusted    with  its    own  interests? 
The  minister  who  added  to  his  Act 
the  clause  which  gives  to  the  Minis- 
try of  the  day  the  power  to  suspend 
the  Act,  betrays  that  he  had  no 
confidence  in   its  good   working; 
that  he  knew  it  t^as  wholly  ten- 
tative, as    indeed  it  rests   on    no 
intelligible  principle.     It  was  first 
put  to  trial  in  1 847,  when  the  na- 
tion had  invested  so  inordinate  a 
mass  of  floating  capital  in  the  fixed 
form  of   incipient   railways,   that 
*  money'  waa  painfully    deficient. 
The  gold  in  the  Bank  also  flowing 
out,  bankers  began  to  increase  their 
reserve  of  notes,  and  '  accommoda- 
tion '  became  difficult.    After  much 
agitation  and  much  ruin  the  Act 
was  suspended ;  the  private  bankers 
at  once  ceased  to  hoard  the  notes, 
and,   to  every    one*s  surprise,  no 
more  were  wanted.     In  1857,  in  a 
similar  storm,   8oo,oooZ.  of  notes 
sufficed  to  still  the  elements.     The 
smallness  of  the  sum  indicates  how 
extremely  unwise  is  a  fixed  and  ar- 
bitrary restriction.     It  is  like  pre- 
scribing by  law  how  to  navigate  a 
ship  in  a  gale.     A  foot's  breadth 
of  canvas,  more  or  less,  may  de- 
cide life  or  death.     In   1 866,  when 
the  mercantile  ruin  was  caused  by 
the    flagitious  mismanagement  of 
two  great  houses,  we  may  note  well 
believe    that    nothing   could  have 
saved  them.    The  Bank,  when  per- 
mitted to  lend,  declined  to  lend; 
so  that  no  harm  was  done  by  sus- 
pending the  Act,  which  was  thus 
proved  to  be  perfectly  needless.  On 


the  other  hand,  it  necessarily  in- 
creased alarm  and  agitation,  unto 
it  was  suspended. 

Every  one  who  remembers  the 
Anti-Com-Law  struggle  knows  how 
bitterly  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
sliding  scale  of  duties  was  resented. 
The  miud  on  the  merchant,  who 
expected  one  duty  and  encountered 
another,  was  unb^urable ;  and  drove 
him  to  counter  artifices  and  endless 
speculation.  He  warehoused  his 
com,  and  held  it  back  in  hope  of  a 
lower  duty,  and  at  last  brought  it 
into  the  market  in  mass ;  then  down 
went  the  price,  and  up  shot  the 
duty,  BO  that  it  was  wittily  said,  the 
sliding  scale  would  not  slide,  but 
only  jump.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  had  held  too  long,  and  a  gene- 
rally good  harvest  followed,  he  was 
utterly  ruined.  The  country  was 
scandalised  at  a  cargo  of  wheat 
being  flung  into  the  Thames  by  a 
despairing  importer.  Perhaps  the 
very  worst  mischief  caused  by  such 
artfficial  enactments,  is  the  specnla- 
tion  about  prices  which  they  make 
inevitable.  Professor  Price  justly 
ridicules  the  over-inquisitive  anxiety 
with  which  merchants  watch  *the 
drain  of  gold,'  but  this  is  the  fruit 
of  the  law,  which  subjects  ever- 
varying  trade  to  an  artificial  for- 
mula, fixed  by  ingots  of  gold  in  the 
Bank  cellars.  As  an  acute  writer 
summed  up  the  events  of  1857  : 

The  progressively  increasing  demand  for 
accommodation  was  in  great  part  due  to 
the  conviction  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
Bank  Act,  there  would  shorUy  be  no  ac- 
commodation at  all.  Men  who  had  bills 
coming  due,  saw  that,  by  the  time  they 
were  due,  the  Bank  would  discount  only  at 
higher  rates,  or  not  at  all;  they  therefore 
decided  to  lay  in  beforehand  the  means  of 
meeting  these  bills.  The  hoardings  thus 
induced,  not  only  intensified  pressure  on  the 
Bank,  but  took  both  gold  and  notes  oat  of 
circulation.  At  last,  as  in  1793  and  1825,. 
when  it  was  understood  that  loans  could  he 
had,  instantly  loans  were  not  wanted ;  [for 
men  ceased  to  hoard.]  The  fact  that  the 
panic  quickly  subsidea  when  the  Act  was 
suspended,  denotes  that  the  Act  had  ia 
great  measure  produced  it    , 
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Cilj  men,  who  are  not  sonnd 
ecouoinists,  do  yet  discern  that  the 
ActcsQses  speculation,  speculation 
caofies  hoarding,  hoarding  causes 
de&sknt  currency,  alarm,  more 
lioarding,  and  rising  discount.  They 
bkme  ihe  Act,  and  their  advocates 
in  the  press  flatter  and  soothe  them 
hy  talk  which  to  Professor  Price  is 
flommery.  But  if  he  would  unde- 
oeire  them  as  to  the  nonsense,  he 
must  concede  aU  that  they  have  of 
good  sense ;  and  unite  with  them  in 
condemning  a  sliding-scale  which 
was  intax)duced  wantonly,  rests  on 
no  principle,  contradicts  both  science 
and  practic^,  is,  ordinarily,  quite 
inopa*atiye,  but  the  moment  it 
wakes  into  activity,  excites  baneful 
hoarding,  torments  the  merchant 
and  the  banker,  and  is  wholly  un- 
known, certainly  undesired,  in  Scot- 
land. From  1819  to  1844,  the 
Bank,  as  Professor  Price  emphati- 
cally admits,  went  on  very  well 
without  Lord  Overstone's  sliding 
scale.  No  one  asked  for  it.  Two 
men  made  it  and  imposed  it.  This 
vicious  legislation  is  guilty  of  those 
speculative  errorsin  City  men,  which 
iWessor  Price  deplores,  exposes, 
and  rebukes. 

He  laments  that  after  Adam 
Smith  had,  in  appearance,  thorough- 
ly exploded  that  mercantile  theory 
which  ascribed  to  gold  occult  and 
special  properties,  and  regarded  it 
as  ihe  only  wealth;  the  old  error 
bas  stolen  back  upon  City  men :  a 
fact  which  he  regards  as  mghly  dis- 
couraging to  science.  But,  since 
vhen  has  the  error  come  back  ?  We 
beHeve  we  are  right  in  saying,  since 
1847,  when  the  pinch  of  the  Act  of 
1844  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^'  "^^^  ^^  treats 
gold  as  something  exceptional.  It 
allows  notes  to  be  issued  on  the 
aecurity  of  gold,  and  of  nothing  but 
gold.  It  therefore  recognises  in 
gold,  and  practically  afi&xes  to  it,  an 
occult  and  special  value.  Men  who 
do  not  look  very  deep  into  theory, 
bat  are  forced  to  feel  whatever  the 
law  imposes,  value  gold  inordinately, 


because  the  law  so  values  it.  Let 
us  repeat :  Professor  Price  distinctly 
and  emphatically  declares,  that  so 
far  as  the  Bank  of  England  is  con- 
cerned, the  law  was  not  wanted  at 
all,  and  has  been  utterly  useless. 
He  also  thoroughly  approves  the 
Scotch  freedom,  and  refers  with 
high  general  praise  to  the  valuable 
paper  of  Mr.  Charles  Gairdner,  of 
Glasgow,  given  in  his  *  Appendices.' 
Now,  among  the  questions  which 
the  '  ConseU  superieur  du  Com- 
merce de  France,'  has  propounded 
to  Mr.  Grairdner,  the  26th  runs  thus : 
'Is  there  advantage,  or  inconve- 
nience, in  separating  the  issue  de- 
partment from  the  discount  depart- 
ment ?  *  Answer,  *  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  sound  principle  to 
justify  the  separation  in  question ; 
and  the  experience  of  its  working 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  has  not 
proved  it  to  be  of  any  practical  ad- 
vantage ;  htUj  on  the  cmitrary,  it  has 
created  on  rmmy  occasions  serious 
complications.^ 

We  find  it  impossible  to  account 
for  Prof.  Price's  energetic  refusal 
to  admit  what  appears  to  us  ob- 
viously and  demonstrably  to  flow 
from  his  principles ;  but  we  see  very 
clearly  the  one  principle  on  which 
we  part  from  him.  It  might  be 
supercilious  in  us  to  say,  he  does  not 
understand,  but  he  certainly  does 
not  admit,  that  a  large  destruction 
of  floating  capital  calls  legitimately 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  floating 
paper,  in  order  to  bridge  over  the 
time  which  must  intervene  before 
property  can  be  sold  in  a  fair 
market,  and  debts  paid  by  flxed 
capital,  if  sale  is  ultimately  essen- 
tial. To  be  deeply  mortgaged  per- 
manently, is  an  unhealthy  position 
alike  for  a  landowner  or  a  millo wner ; 
but  to  be  deeply  mortgaged  for  a 
few  months  in  order  to  avoid  sale 
in  a  market  where  there  are  hardly 
any  buyers,  is  certainly  very  rea- 
sonable. Besides,  bills  held  by  a 
firm  may  be  suspected  and  unavail- 
able to-day,  yet  may  be  found  sound 
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in  another  month.  Until  the  worst 
is  known,  the  vacnnin  must  be  filled 
by  borrowing  on  property,  not  by 
selling  it.  fusion  was  niade  above 
to  the  events  of  1 793 .  The  Govern- 
ment offered  in  that  year  Exchequer 
bills  to  those  who  conld  give  good 
secnriiy — a  device  as  old  as  Tiberius 
Caasar — and  in  the  modem,  as  in 
the  ancient  case,  it  was  successful 
in  instantly  stopping  panic.  Prof. 
Price  in  one  passage  confesses  that 
the  sale  of  private  estates  can- 
not be  effected  quickly  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  panic.  ^  He 
wants  merchants  and  bankers  to 
conduct  their  business  entirely  upon 
their  floating  capital.  This  they 
greatly  prefer;  immeasurably.  No 
one  likes  to  morigaffe  proper^.  Or- 
dinarily every  trader  looks  to  his 
unsold  goods  and  his  balances  at 
the  banker's,  or  his  freely  marketable 
bonds  and  bills,  as  his  moving 
power.  But  if  calamity  swallows 
up  a  man's  floating  capital,  then  to 
forbid  him  to  raise  cmrency  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts  from  his  fixed 
capital  of  every  kind,  is  not  only  an 
unintelligible  cruelty  and  injustice 
to  him,  but  it  makes  him  a  circle 
from  which  ruin  spreads  to  others. 
The  English  law  acts  the  part  of 
*dog  in  the  manger,'  it  will  not 
give  help  itself,  and  will  not  let 
others  give  help;  hence,  in  the 
agony  of  a  crisis,  a  trader  may.be 
poor  and  perishing,  for  want  of  gold 
and  notes,  in  spite  of  real  affluence. 
The  dread  of  getting  into  this  posi- 
tion makes  aU  3iorten  sail,  when  thev 
see  the  approach  of  the  cloud  whicn 
threatens  a  squall.  They  summon 
in  their  debts,  refrise  to  lend,  and 
increase  their  store  of  those  notes 


which  before  long  may  be  unattain- 
able. A  law  which  holds  over 
the  market  such  a  threat  must  cer- 
tainly aggravate,  and  may  some- 
times cause,  calamity.  Prof.  Price 
(p.  173)  astonishingly  argues  that 
two  or  three  millions  of  notes  out  of 
forty  can  never  be  of  importance 
one  way  or  other.  He  records  the 
fact  that  8oo,oooZ.  sufficed  to  bring 
matters  right  in  1857  (p.  148),  and 
says  it  proves  nothing  against  him, 
because  the  sum  is  so  trifling.  He 
looks  to  the  ratio  which  the  ^fluctua- 
tions '  of  the  currency  bear  to  the 
general  maaa !  As  well  say,  waves 
forty  feet  high  cannot  have  over- 
whelmed a  ship ;  for  forty  feet  bears 
a  small  ratio  to  the  depth  of  the 
Atlantic.  As  well  say,  a  baon* 
ful  of  water  cannot  have  extin- 
guished a  train  of  fire,  and  saved  a 
powder-mill  from  explosion;  for  the 
quantity  of  inflamed  powder,  which 
it  is  pretended  to  have  extinguished, 
was  but  the  ten-thousandth  part  of 
that  which  the  null  contained, — and 
after  aU,  it  was  only  a  basinful  of 
water. 

It  is  proverbially  the  last  straw 
that  breaks  the  camel's  back.  Ten 
sovereigns  in  hand  may  at  the  close 
of  a  day  save  a  great  banking- 
house  from  the  ignominy  of  suspend- 
ing payment,  and  tranquillise  the 
morrow's  panic.  Just  because  no 
one  can  foresee  how  great  results  a 
small  deficiency  may  cause,  there- 
fore it  is  insanity  in  the  legislature 
to  enact  a  ^hard  and  &st  line,' 
which  neither  rests  nor  can  rest  on 
any  scientific  reason.  The  *  rule  of 
thumb '  from  a  very  unscientific  bat 
experienced  bank-manager  is  be- 
yond measure  preferable  to  a^blind 


•  Yet  elsewhere  (p.  79)  he  wonderfully  says:  *In  the  very  worst,  in  1847,  in  1866, no 
banker  who  had  salable  property,  and  therefore  (!)  the  means  of  buying  sovereigns  and 
notes,  was,  or  could  have  been  (!),  under  any  difficulty  to  procure  them/ — ^We  entirely 
protest  against  and  disavow  the  Professor's  delusive,  gratuitous,  and  vexations  interchange 
of  the  words  buy  and  $eU,  They  are  not  at  all  identical,  nor  interchangeable.  To  change 
Sell  into  Buy,  viciously  assumes  that  a  seller  can  initiate  sale,  whereas  he  cannot  *  order,' 
he  can  but  '  oflEer,'  plead,  advc^ise,  tout  or  puff.  The  buyer  is  he  who  *  orders.'  The 
buyer  wants  a  definite  commodity,  the  seller  wants  only  some  current  medium  of  exchange.- 
The  buyer  presents  that  medium,  which  gives  him  the  initiative.  o 
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and  deftd  Act  of  Pftriiainent.  It 
ayails  not  to  saj, — as  does  our  Pro- 
fessor Tehemently  and  freqnentlj,— 
that  if  the  bank  had  issued  notes, 
the  public  would  not  have  retained 
them.  How  does  he  know  that? 
How  can  he  possiblj  prove  it? 
What '  wonld  have  been,'  toe  do  not 
nndoiake  to  prove ;  though,  when 
people  hoard  notes,  they  mav  retain 
them  &r  longer  than  conld  have 
been  canjectored.  The  additional 
8oo,ooo{.  of  1 857  were  retained;  and 
five  milHons  in  1825.  Moreover, 
snch  argument  evades  to  notice, — 
what  is  the  attested  &ct,  and  what 
might  a  priori  be  expected, — ^that 
dr^  of  the  operation  of  ihe  law 
causes  hoarding,  causes  the  desire 
of  more  notes.  Again,  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  the  ruin  would  have 
been  just  the  same,  even  without 
Ihe  law ;  then  one  evil  of  the  law  is, 
tihat  the  imprudent  can  screen  their 
impmd^ce  by  laying  the  blame  on 
the  law. — Bankers  and  merchants 
see,  as  well  as  feel,  that  the  law,  so 
jwr  as  it  does  anything^  does  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  of  what  conmion 
sense  requires.  Every  fact  on  record 
goes  to  prove  that  they  are  right ; 
snd  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  put 
clown  as  ignoramuses,  even  if  many 
(Htymen  talk  nonsense  about  the 
export  of  gold. 

To  som  up  against  Lord  Over- 
stone's  sliding  scale.  To  have  too 
iwwA  note  currency  is  well  provided 
against  while  notes  are  convertible; 
to  have  too  lUUcy  in  a  trading  com- 
munis, under  our  credit  system, 
where  rich  men  are  great  creditors 
and  great  debtors,  means,  in  a  crisis, 
ond^erved  ruin  to  thousands.  How 
much  is  ENOUGH,  no  one  can  say  ab- 
stractedly. In  a  country  of  chronic 
^ttrustj  as  Turkey  or  recent  Spain, 
even  coin  is  buried,  and  nothing  is 
enough.  In  a  spasm  of  distrust,  a 
fc  larser  currency  than  ordinary  is 
i^eedliu.  The  law  cannot  possibly 
know  how  much  is  enough;  for 
what  is  plentiful  to-day,  may  be 
too  Htfcle  in  half  a  year.    The  Act 


of  1 844  hasp;89M«n«d  that  the  fifteen 
millions  which  the  Government 
happens  to  owe  to  the  Bank,  will 
be  idways  enough  note-currency  for 
England.  To  call  this  'presump- 
tion' *  ignorant'  would  be  feeble 
language.  *  Fatuous '  is  rather  the 
word;  for  there  is  no  imaginable 
connection  between  the  accidental 
debt  of  the  Grovemment  and  the 
need  of  an  industrious  people  for 
currency.  The  legislator  fancies 
that  he  knows  how  much  is  enough; 
perhaps  he  does  know. the  average. 
But  to  fix  the  supply  unmovably,  is 
to  provide  that  in  a  time  of  distrust 
ruin  shall  be  double  or  tenfold. 

Has  then  the  Act  of  1844  no 
positive  merit  with  Prof.  Price? 
It  has.  He  tells  us  both  what  it 
has  not  done,  and  what  it  has  done. 
He  requests  us  to  note  the  former 
weU ;  therefore  we  extract  his  words,, 
pp.  135-137: 

I  believe  that  not  a  single  person  evtr 
snifered  loss  in  Scotland  from  the  non- 
payment of  bank-notes ;  and  we  know  thia 
to  be  true  of  the  Bank  of  England  at 
all  times  when  its  notes  were  conyertible,. 
and  not  forbidden  to  be  paid  in  gold. 
2%ere  never  has  existed  any  practical  motitfer 
much  less  any  practical  necessity,  which 
called  for  a  change  in  the  systems  of  Scot» 
landandoftheBankof  En^and.  The  Bank 
of  England  note,  since  the  Bank  Bestriction 
Act  was  repealed,  and  payment  on  demand 
enforced  by  law,  has  ei\]oyed  the  most  un- 
tainted rm>utation  for  solvency  and  credit. 
The  Act  of  1 844  has  not  rendered  the  Bank 
of  England  note  one  whit  better  or  sounder 
or  more  deserving  of  drculation,  than  it 
was  before  that  period.  It  is  very  desiiable- 
to  note  the  fact  welL  ....  The  Act  waa 
designed  as  a  remedy  against  drains  [of 
gold]  ;  an  absurd  and  impracticable  scheme, 
,  .  .  [But]  public  opinion  recognised  that 
the  paper-money  issued  by  these  [the 
countiyj  banks  did  not  fulfil  the  indispen- 
sable condition  of  solvency.  .  .  .  Benkerr 
who  conducted  their  business  ill  were  mani- 
festly unfit  persons  to  be  entrusted  wiUi 
the  ninction  of  supplying  public  money.  .  .. 
The  remedy  came  in  1S44;  and  wha^ver- 
eUe  may  be  said  of  the  Act  then  passed,  it 
is  certain  that  so  long  as  it  remains  in 
force,  the  special  disasters  of  1 815  can  never 
recur. 

The  Act  of  1 844  hfiaidt^different 
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parts,  either  of  which  may  be  de- 
strojed,  and  the  other  left.  The 
former  operates  solely  on  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  not  on  the  conntry 
banks.  The  latter  operates  solely 
on  the  conntry  banks  and  not  on 
the  Bank  of  England.  The  former 
alone  has  been  generally  censored 
in  London.  It  destroys  the  con- 
trol of  the  Bank  of  England  in  every 
ilangerous  crisis  over  the  issues  for 
which  it  is  responsible,  enacts  a 
sliding  scale,  and  decrees  the  abso- 
lute supremacy  of  gold.  Professor 
Price  declares  that  nothing  of  this 
was  wanted.  Nevertheless  he  de- 
fends this  first  part  of  the  Act  b^ 
the  secotid  part,  which  has  no  logi- 
cal connection  with  it  whatever. 
The  second  part  forbad  new  banks 
of  issue,  and  limited  the  issues  of 
those  existing  to  the  average  of 
their  recent  circulation.  This  is 
surely  a  very  lame  defence  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Act.  But  neither 
have  we  any  conviction  that  the 
Act  deserves  credit  on  the  second 
head ;  and  the  topic  is  not  immate- 
rial. 

In  1823  the  infamous  Congress 
of  Verona  sent  the  French  armies 
to  destroy  the  constitution  of  Spain, 
which  had  been  framed  by  the  na- 
tion with  English  sympathy  and  re- 
cognition, when  by  our  aid  liberated 
from  Napoleon  I.  Mr.  Canning, 
then  Foreign  Secretary,  was  indig- 
nant in  the  extreme,  but  England 
alone  could  not  act  against  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia  and  France.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  to 
Verona  to  protest:  and,  protest 
being  vain.  Canning  '  called  a  New 
World  into  existence '  (according 
to  his  celebrated  boast)  *  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old.'  In  short, 
he  recognised  the  independence  of 
the  Spanish  colonies,  after  stirring 
up  President  Monroe  to  pronounce 
the  celebrated  declaration,  that  if  the 
European  monarchies  endeavoured 
to  reconquer  them,  it  would  not  be 


matter  of  unconcern  to  the  Ame- 
rican Republic.  In  consequence 
English  merchants  rushed  head- 
long into  the  new  markets  of  Mexico 
and  other  new  States,  formerly  co- 
lonies of  Spain,  still  half-formed, 
ill-govemedf,  ill-oi^ganised.  With- 
out rightly  knowing  their  wants, 
their  roads,  their  means,  or  time  to 
investigate  their  trustworthiness, 
shiploads  of  merchandise  were 
poured  in.  The  wonderful  activity 
of  trade  in  1824-5  ^  delighted 
Mr.  Robinson,*  then  ChanceUor  of 
the  Exchequer,  that  his  speeches 
earned  for  him  the  name.  Prospe- 
rity Robinson.  But  as  1825  wore 
on,  it  became  notorious  that  our 
goods  had  been  flung  away  by  mil- 
lions. First  merchants,  then  country 
banks,  then  London  banks  sufifered 
ruin  and  panics.  But  the  cause  of 
the  ruin  was  not  that  the  country 
bankers  had  issued  too  many  notes, 
but  that  merchants  had  ignorantly 
and  fatuously  sent  out  too  many 
goods.  Now  Professor  Price  accepts 
with  praise  an  Act  which  forbad  in 
future  any  new  English  banks  from 
issuing  notes  ai  all,  and  left  the  old 
banks  which  alone  ostensibly  could 
be  blamed,  to  continue  their  issue ! 
This  also  was  nineteen  years  later, 
and  after  it  had  become  lawful  to 
have  more  than  six  partners.  We 
can  see  no  logical  relations  here 
at  all. 

Moreover,  as  far  as  we  can  un- 
derstand, the  unfrequency  of  panic 
to  the  distress  of  issuing  banks  has 
depended  on  quite  a  different  cause, 
viz.  the  suppression  of  one-pound 
notes.  A  chief  reason  for  suppress- 
ing them  was,  the  facility  which 
they  gave  to  passing  forged  paper. 
But  besides,  poor  and  ignorant  note- 
holders are  most  liable  to  panic,  so 
that  a  bank  issuing  small  notes  is 
peculiarly  exposed  to  a  sudden  run. 
Are  we  wrong  in  believing  that 
this  cause  played  a  large  part  in 
the  disasters  of  1825,  the  bankers 


*  Afterwarda  Lord  Goderich,  finally  Earl  of  RipQ|^QQ|^ 
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baying  been  previouslj  bronght  low 
bj  tbe  reckless  trading  of  tbe  mer- 
cbants  P — On  the  wbole,  it  does  not 
appear  to  ns  tbat  Professor  Price 
makes  out  a  case  for  eitber  part  of 
tiie  Act  of  1 844. 

We  tbink  we  need  not  apolofi;ise 
for  dwelling  so  long  on  tbis  Act. 
It  is  practically  tbe  main  topic  of 
these  lectores :  practically  also  tbe 
great  subject  for  Parliament.  Tbe 
sliding  scale  sleeps  for  ten  years  at 
a  time  ;  but  no  one  can  say  wben  a 
new  crisis  will  bappen,  wbicb  it 
may  kindle  to  an  explosion.  We 
bave,  at  lengUi,  a  Prime  Minister 
wbose  reputation  in  finance  makes 
a  reform  of  tbis  Act  morally  pos- 
sible. Xcitber  Russell,  nor  Aber- 
deen, nor  Derby,  nor  Palmerston 
would  baye  bad  courage  to  oyer- 
throw  Sir  Robert  Peel's  financial 
work.  Mr.  Disraeli,  indeed,  bas 
all  the  courage  needful.  We  speak 
with  respect  for  tbe  point  of  view 
from  wbicb  we  tbink  Sir  Robert 
viewed  tbe  Act.  His  paramount 
object  seems  to  us  to  bave  been, 
giadnally  to  eztinguisb  all  private 
issues  of  notes;  strip  tbe  Bank 
itself  of  tbeir  control ;  finally  ab- 
sorb bank-notes  into  strictly  Royal 
notes,  and  make  tbe  Royal  currency 
twofold — ^notes  and  coin.  He  could 
not  do  tbis  at  once  ;  but  be  tbougbt 
his  successors  would  complete  it. 
In  tbe  sliding  scale,  wbicb  is  tbe 
peculiarly  baneful  part  of  tbe  Act, 
he  probably  trusted  to  Lord  Over- 
stone's  practical  judgment. 

If  ever  Mr.  Gladstone  take  up 
this  question,  be  will  insist  upon 
dealing  witb  it  by  clear  scientific 
principles,  witbout  wbicb  it  is  im- 
possible for  Parliament  to  reason 
about  it,  or  know  wbat  is  being 
done.  Nothing  forces  tbe  State  to 
become  our  letter-carrier,  nor  to 
make  our  notes,  nor,  we  may  add, 
to  make  our  coin.  Mercbants  in 
Turkey  sit  loose  to  Turkisb  money, 
and  make  contracts  in  tbat  of 
Spain  or  Austria,  or  in  ducats  of 
Venice,   Holland,   Russia.    In  old 


Rome  individuals  coined  copper, 
and  large  payments  of  tbe  State 
itself  went  on  by  Gh^eek  coin.  In- 
deed tbose  of  us  wbo  are  elderly 
can  remember  wben  copper  coined 
by  private  firms  circulated  pretty 
freely  in  tbe  market  witb  tbe  copper 
of  George  HL  and  George  H.  It 
is  for  tbe  State  to  cboose  wbetber 
it  will  coin  money  or  not,  wbetber 
it  will  carry  letters  or  not ;  but  if 
it  forbid  individuals  to  do  tbese 
tbings,  tbon  it  is  bound  to  execute 
tbe  task  well  and  thoroughly  itself. 
So,  it  is  not  bound  to  fumisb  bank 
notes  ;  but  if  it  forbid  private  per- 
sons from  tbis  function,  tben  it 
binds  itself  to  do  tbe  work  effec- 
tually, and  make  no  arbitrary  ex- 
ceptions. Tbere  is  bere  an  obvious 
possible  compromise.  Tbe  Govern- 
ment migbt  issue  gold  notes  itself, 
and  make  tbem  leg^tJ  tender,  leaving 
it  open  to  otbers  to  issue  notes 
based  upon  any  or  every  form  of 
property.  Acceptance  of  tbe  latter 
class  of  notes  would  of  course  be 
optional.  A  minimum  migbt  be 
imposed  on  tbcm,  as  said  above,  to 
avoid  forgeries  and  public  distress. 
By  gold  notes  we  understand  trans- 
ferable notes,  wbicb  attest  tbat  tbe 
bolder  is  entitled  to  a  certain  sum 
of  gold  coin  actually  in  store.  Tbe 
inscription  on  tbem  migbt  run 
tiius  :  *'  Tbe  bearer  sball  receive  on 
demand  [one  bundred]  gold  sove- 
reigns resared  for  his  use  in  tbe 
Royal  Mint.'  Tbe  advantages  of 
paper  money  are  twofold.  Tbe 
former  is  of  very  small  compara- 
tive importance,  viz.,  tbe  saving  of 
interest  on  tbe  wortb  of  tbe  metal, 
wben  we  employ  paper  to  do  tbe 
work  of  gold.  Secondly,  wbat  is  of 
more  value,  besides  saving  of  wear 
to  tbe  gold,  tbe  paper  is  ligbter, 
easier  to  cany  or  transmit,  easier  to 
conceal,  easier  also  to  trace  if  stolen. 
Tbe  second  class  of  advantages  are 
retained  by  gold  notes,  tbe  former 
only  is  sacrificed.  If  a  million's 
wortb  of  sucb  notes  were  current, 
it  would  be    instructive   in   every 
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crisis  to  obserre  whether  they  ever 
fetched  a  premium  over  those  of  the 
Bank.  The  experience  of  this  cen<i 
tiuy  seems  to  assure  ns  that  they 
would  not.  If  to  haye  one  million, 
or  even  twenty  millions  of  gold 
sovereigns  in  store  conduces  to 
safety  and  dignity,  we  see  no  cause 
to  moan,  like  a  nsorer,  over  the  loss 
of  the  interest  of  the  gold, — ^perhaps 
6d,  a  head  per  annum  on  our  whole 
population.  YHbat  is  wealth  for, 
if  not  to  maintain  safety  and 
dignity  ?  Sir  Bobert  Peel  moved 
in  this  direction  in  his  celebrated 
Act.  So  fieur,  we  do  not  venture  to 
disapprove;  but  if  the  State  re- 
Btrict  its  own  notes  to  a  gold  basis, 
it  must  not  forbid  others  from 
issuing  notes  (say  of  ten  pounds 
or  twenty  pounds  and  upwards) 
upon  the  basis  of  aU  tangible  pro- 
perty. Then  distressed  traders, 
who  had  property  not  instantly 
marketable,  would  get  'accommo- 
dation.' But  at  present  we  do  not 
know  what  the  State  consciously 
undertakes.  By  forbidding  new 
banking  houses,  however  strong,  to 
issue  notes,  it  seems  to  take  ihat 
function  entirely  for  its  own  ;  yet  it 
fulfils  one  side  of  it  only,  by  limit- 
ing itself  to  gold.  Again  :  it  makes 
the  Bank  of  England  note  ordi- 
narily legal  tender,  as  though  it 
were  State  money  ;  yet  it  is  not 
State  money,  for  the  State  does  not 
guarantee  it,  and  the  Bank  is  at  last 
bound  to  cash  it.  BulHon  must  be 
kept  for  all  issues  above  14  or  15 
mOlions.  Why  this  limit  ?  It  is 
meant  to  be  scientific,  but  it  has  no 
tendency  to  secure  payment  on  de- 
mand. The  sum  in  question  is  said 
to  be  the  Grovemment  debt  to  the 
Bank ;  but  if  there  were  to  be  a 
universal  run  on  tiie  Bank  for  gold^ 
those  who  needed  the  gold  would 
insist  on  having  it  instfmtly.  The 
ultimate  responsibility  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  save  the  Bank 
from  bankruptcy.  The  whole  is  a 
chaos.  It  is  not  scientific,  nor  yet 
is  it  practical.     It  neither  attempts 


to  estimate,  as  bank  directors  do^ 
what  reserve  of  gold  suffices  (which 
must  vary  from  time  to  time)  ;  nor- 
yet  does  it,  like  gold  notes,  honestly 
keep  in  store  the  representative  of 
every  note  issued.  How  can  a 
Parliament  reason  and  compare 
opinions  when  there  is  no  basis  pro- 
posed to  reason  upon?  An  Act 
without  a  basis  is  a  mere  edict  from 
a  powerftd  minister,  carried  by  the 
force  of  his  character  and  of  hia 
m^ority. 

in  Hungary,  where  many  wha 
are  rich  in  hmd  are  deficient  in 
marketable  capital,  it  was  attested 
by  Kossuth  that  a  land-bank  wa» 
found  very  useM.  If  the  English 
law  did  not  interfere,  who  shall  say 
that  a  gpreat  bank  might  not  arise, 
supplementary  to  what  we  must 
call  the  Government  Bank,  and 
advance  a  new  paper  currency  ta 
those  who  could  g^ve  security  in 
any  sort  of  property  ?  If  this  paper 
were  payable  in  cash  and  Bamk  of 
England  notes,  not  on  demand,  bnt 
at  seven  days'  sight,  and  the  larger 
sums  (say,  five  hundred  pounds  and 
upwaids)  at  a  month's  sight ;  such 
currency  would,  if  perfecfly  honest,, 
satisfy  tiiose  depositors  in  common 
banks,  who  in  a  crisis  withdraw 
their  frmds  through  terror:  thns- 
the  present  bank-notes  (payable  on 
demand,  and  legal  tender),  would 
be  economised.  That  the  law  should 
a  priori  forbid  such  possible  deve- 
lopments, appears  to  be  infatuation. 
Certainly  its  prohibitions  impose  on 
it  grave  duties,  which  it  now  neg^- 
lects.  But  to  find  any  principle 
in  the  present  mixing  up  of  the 
Government  with  a  private  bankings 
establishment,  is  impossible. 

Professor  Price  remarks  on  an 
error  of  generalising  into  which 
even  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill  has  fallen, 
in  saying  that  the  *  Money '  in  the 
market  is  equivalent  to  the  ffoods 
in  the  market.  The  proposition  is 
evidently  indefensible,  even  if  money 
include  cheques  and  bills.  Professor 
Price  gives  useful  pi^ninence  te 
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ike   stnagely  n^lected  &ot,  that 
coin  snd  bank-notes  are  bj  far  the 
least  used  of  all  the  media  of  ex- 
change.    To   i^e    market  of  the 
^ivorld  tliey  are  what  cash  in  the 
pocket  is  to  one's  qnarterly  income : 
beDoe  Professor  Price  calls  them 
ilie  *  small  change  '  of  the  market. 
Tbtd  Tast  mass  of  payments  is  made 
by  cheques  for  the  home  trade,  bills 
&r  the  foreign  trade.     The  London 
Clearing   House    alone,  week    by 
we^^   cancels   cheques  amounting 
to  several  millions  sterling.    As  a 
teUing  hctj   Sir   John  Imbbock's 
anafysis  of  nineteen  million  sterling, 
paid  into  his  bank,  is  adduced.     It 
eonsists  of  18,395,000^.  in  bills  and 
efaeques,  487,000^.   in  bank-notes, 
only  ii8,oooZ.   in  coin:     that    is, 
about  zL  1 1«.  ^d,  per  cent,  in  bank- 
notee,  and  i  zs,  $d.  per  cent,  in  coin. 
Justly  may  this  be  called  the  small 
change.    But  although  this  is  the 
normal  state,  in  whi<m  coin  pays  an 
uhamate  balsoioe  only,  yet  in  panic 
the  cheques  and  bills  have  no  sure 
basis;    and   no  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  this  interesting  &ct  in 
disparagement  of  the  necessity  of 
SDC^  a  note  currency  as  can  expand, 
if  reqxdstte,  and  for^tall  or  instantly 
allay  needless  panic. 


We  do  not  whoUy  go  along  with 
Professor  Price  as  to  inconvertible^ 
notes.  Perhaps  from  haste  and  in- 
advertence, he  omits  to  notice  (at 
least  we  cannot  find  any  notice) 
that  their  inability  to  pay  foreign 
debts  is  an  easenUcU  cause  of  depre- 
ciation to  them,  whether  they  are 
few  or  many:  hence  no  proof  of 
their  being  '  in  excess '  can  be 
founded  on  the  &ct  of  depreciation. 
We  have  very  much  to  say  here, 
but  our  limits  forbid.  The  terrible 
mischief  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
going  back  to  specie  payment,  when 
&e  issue  has  been  large.  Whether 
notice  be  given  or  not  given,  the 
evils  are  great.  If  the  depreciation 
is  considerable,  it  is  impossible  to 
hinder  speculation  and  hoardings, 
unless  the  return  to  specie  payment 
be  very  sudden;  which  implies  a 
large  mass  of  gold  already  in  hand. 
Our  transatlantic  brethren  have  yet 
to  show  us  another  great  example 
of  skill  and  energy ;  and  we  trust, 
under  their  new  and  vigorous  Presi- 
dent, Southern  pecice  will  be  at  last 
established.  Southern  industry  re- 
vive, and  large  armies  become  need- 
less :  after  which  they  will  not  long: 
leave  their  currency  in  disorder. 
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A  MIDNIGHT  RIDE  WITH  HENRY  THE  SECOND. 


WITH  most  of  ns  grown-np  peo- 
ple, our  knowl^lge  of  lustory 
is  rather  a  potential  than  a  present 
knowledge.  We  know  how  to  find 
something  which,  generally,  will  not 
be  the  something  we  especially  want 
to  find,  in  some  book,  about  some- 
body in  history.  When  I  say 'grown- 
up people,'  of  course  I  make  an  ex- 
ception for  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners,  and  for  the  young  men 
whom  they  examine,  as  these  latter 
generally  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  names,  dates,  and  facts  in  his- 
tory, during  the  three  months  pre- 
vious to  their  examination,  and  for 
some  weeks  afterwards.  They  soon, 
however,  lapse  into  the  stiftte  of 
ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the 
rest  of  us  grown-up  people. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  think 
it  right  to  prefix  some  account  of  the 
historical  personages  who  take  part 
in  the  following  conversation,  and 
also  to  describe  some  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  that  conversation 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place. 

Henry  H.  is,  as  far  as  I  can 
discern,  the  greatest  man  who  ever 
sat  upon  the  throne  of  England. 
He  was  learned,  eloquent,  and,  for 
a  Plantagenet,  very  liberal  in  his 
views,  a  lover  of  justice,  and  a  man 
who  took  a  great,  I  might  almost 
say  a  furious,  interest  inaU  theafiairs 
of  his  kingdom.  His  was  a  most 
dramatic  character.  Influenced  by 
every  law  of  prudence,  he  was  sub- 
ject at  the  same  time  to  every  gust  of 
passion.  At  times  more  politic  than 
Philip  n.  of  France,  than  Louis  XI. 
of  France,  than  Henry  Vli.  of  Eng- 
land, and  than  FerdinandofArragon, 
Henry's  soul  was  swept  over  and  de- 
solated by  passions  which  were  un- 
known to  those  sovereigns.  In  his 
chamber  he  might  have  been  seen 
gnawing  the  straw  upon  the  floor, 
in  the  extremity  of  passion ;  while 
at  a  council  or  a  conference,  who 
^'o  wily,  and  so  self-restrained,  as 


Henry  Fitz-Empress  ?  One  of  the 
most  loving  of  feithers,  he  was  con- 
stantlv  at  feud  with  his  children: 
one  of  the  most  affectionate  of  men, 
he  was  most  unhappy  in  his  domes- 
tic relations.  No  prince  ever  sur- 
passed him — ^none,  except  CsBsar, 
ever  came  near  him — ^in  clemency  to 
the  vanquished.  Lord  Byron,  in  his 
description  of  Lara,  makes  his  hero 
indulge  in  rage  the  moment  that  he 
felt  himself  to  be  stvong : 

Then  rose  the  tmleavened  malice  of  hisBOuL 

With  Heniy,  on  the  contrary,  the 
moment  he  felt  strong,  and  that  his 
enemies  lay  at  his  feet,  the  prompt- 
ings of  clemency,  or,  as  those  who 
take  a  lower  view  of  his  character 
would  say,  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
were  the  only  councillors  his  soul 
would  listen  to. 

The  reader  may  be  surprised  at 
the  character  attributed  to  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  in  the  following  dramatic 
imaginary  conversation.  But  when 
the  writer  was  far  more  familiar  than 
he  is  at  present  with  the  history  of 
Henry  H.  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, or  at  least  formed  the  fancy, 
probably  on  some  good  grounds,  ihat 
this  earl's  character  was  of  the  kind 
described;  that  he  was  eloquent, 
learned,  witty,  brave,  and  unambi- 
tious. It  is  certain  that  he  was  the 
most  eloquent  man  of  his  time  in 
England;  that,  after  Becket's  death, 
he  was  Henry's  most  trusted  friend ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
gained  anything  for  himself,  or 
cared  to  niake  a  great  figure  in  the 
world. 

When  Henry  attempted  and  suc- 
ceeded in  the  relief  of  Vemeuil,  one 
of  the  most  notable  incidents  in  that 
king's  contest  with  Philip  of  France, 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  although  the 
king  was  present — ^a  man  who  could 
say  a  few  strong  words  for  himself— 
was  entrusted  to  make  the  speech 
to  the  soldiery,  and  historians  teJi 
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ns  thftt  the  speech  produced  a  great 
effect. 

Jolm  of  Salisbiiry  was  the  most 
learned  Englishman  of  his  time. 
He  ^nw  foremost  in  all  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  were 
then  in  most  repute  with  scholars : 
andhe  was  even  ddUed  in  the  mathe- 
matics of  that  day.  He  had  been 
Thomas  h  Becket's  chief  Mend,  and 
one  who  had  contended  most  for  the 
potency  of  the  miracles  wrought  at 
Becket's  tomb.  It  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  instance  of  Henry  II.'s 
nnbonnded  forgivingness  that  John 
of  Salishoiy  is  found  to  be  riding 
with  the  king  on  terms  of  amiiy 
with  Mm. 

These  midnight  rides  were  fre- 
quent with  the  king,  whose  personal 
activity  was  sometlung  fearful.  In- 
deed l^ese  Plantagenet  kings  were 
the  greatest  traveUers  of  their  age : 


and  it  was  never  to  be  known  when 
or  where  they  would  pounce  down 
upon  some  rebellious  province  of 
their  vast  kingly  estate,  or  upon 
some  refractory  great  vassal  of  the 
crown. 

I  suppose  the  following  conversa- 
tion to  have  taken  place  after  the 
death  of  Henry's  two  elder  sons,  and 
that  it  inmiediately  preceded  the 
conference  which  he  held  at  Gisors 
with  Philip  of  France  and  Richard 
CoBur  de  I^on.  At  this  conference 
the  betrayal  to  him  of  his  son  John's 
treachery  slew  the  great  king,  who, 
up  to  that  moment,  had  believed  in 
the  love  and  fidelity  of  John.  The 
terms  offered  by  Count  Richard's 
messenger  are  very  nearly  those 
which  were  most  cruelly  propounded 
by  Richard  to  his  sovereign  and 
father  at  this  memorable  conference 
at  Gisors. 


Time — about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Place — ^the  high  road  from  London  to  Canterbury. 

Persons, 
King  Henry  XL  of  England. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  (his  favourite  minister)  and  other  nobles. 
Father  John  of  Salisbury. 
A  hody  guard  of  a  hundred  horsemen,  most  of  them  knights  of  King 

Hemy's  household. 
The  King,  preceded  by  one  horseman,  is  riding  alone  in  front  of  the 

rest. 


Earl  of  Arundel.  How  moodily 
he  rides  along,  and  slowly  too, 
which  is  not  his  wont. 

Father  John.  The  saints  be 
praised  for  it.  I  wot  not  how  you 
men-at-arms  like  these  midnight 
iooxnevBy  but  to  me  it  seeins  a 
wicked  waste  of  that  good  darkness 
which  gives  good  C&istians  some 
repose. 

Earl  of  Arundel.  Aha,  father! 
This  is  different  work  from  abbot's 
ambling  on  bright  summer  days,  to 
gain  an  i^petite  for  the  refection, 
which  their  reverend  lordships  do 
not  consider  to  be  the  least  happy 
erent  of  the  day. 

Father  Jolm.  Pro&ne  gibing,  Sir 
Earl,  is  that  unlawful  exercise  of 


tongue  in  which  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
was  ever  noted  for  proficiency.  I 
much  misdoubt  me  if  thy  gibings 
have  not  had  a  very  evil  effect  upon 
thy  master. 

Earl  of  Arundel.  Not  a  whit,  not 
a  whit !  Our  king  borrows  his 
thoughts  from  no  man.  Would  that 
sometimes  he  did !  And  if  you  have 
Becket  in  your  thoughts  (I  forget, 
I  should  have  said  Saint  Thomas) 
I  ever  strove  to  keep  peace  between 
those  two,  bidding  each  note  how 
each  was  but  the  counterpart  of  the 
other :  how  the  king  would  have 
been  the  most  turbulent  priest  in  his 
dominions  had  he  been  priest  instead 
of  king;  and  how  the  priest,  the 
most  unpriest-led  king,  lutd  he  been 
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king  instead  of  priest.  But  that  is 
the  way  of  the  world,  that  men  hate 
those  who  are  most  like  themselyes. 

Father  John.  Wise  in  thy  gene- 
ration  as  the  serpent — ^would  I 
oonld  add,  great  Earl,  harmless  as 
the  dove. 

JSarl  of  Arundd.  We  leave  the 
harmlessness  to  priests  and  monks, 
my  good  father ;  and  their  snblime 
^mildness  and  innocence  have  made 
the  Christian  world  that  enlarged 
dove-cot  which  it  shows  itself  to 
be  at  present. 

Father  John.  Thy  jeers  are  point- 
less, witty  Earl.  It  is  the  temporal 
rulers — ^kmgs  and  statesmen — ^who 
disturb  the  world.  What  peace 
there  is  in  it  belongs  to  us;  and  is 
our  doing. 

Earl  0/  Arundel.  I  have  made  a 
bad  choice  amongst  the  paths  of  life. 
Indeed  we  mostly  find  when  we  have 
passed  the  meridian  age  of  forty, 
that  we  have  chosen  the  wrong  patib. 
I  should  have  been  a  monk,  and 
thou  a  man  of  arms.  I  am,  as  you 
would  say,  so  little  given  to  peace; 
and  thou  must  own.  Father  John, 
that  fighting  with  spears  is  such  an 
innocent  pastime  compared  with 
fighting  with  pens.  Now  that  poor 
monk  of  Beading  whom  you 

Kmg  Hen/nj.  Arundel,  Father 
John,  come  hither. 

I  am  now  as  a  king  should  be, 
having,  on  my  right  hand,  the  wisest, 
and,  on  my  left  hand,  the  most 
learned,  man  in  my  dominions.  I 
would  fain  have  their  aid  in  re- 
solving a  question  which  has  much 
troubled  my  poor  brain  throughout 
this  night.  Is  gratitude  a  monastic 
virtue? 

Farl  of  Ai-undel.  I  r^^t  that 
your  Highness  should  have  wasted 
upon  such  a  theme  thought  which 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  better 
spent  upon  affairs  of  State.  I  have 
studied  the  rules  of  all  the  Orders, 
and  I  do  not  find  any  mention  of 
this  insignificant  and  worldly  virtue, 
gratitude.  So  learned  a  sovereign 
must  know  that  the  word  *  virtue  * 


is  Pagan,  wholly  Pagan.     I   can 
assure  your  Bighness  that  that  par- 
ticular virtue  is  not  recognisedin 
any  of  your  monasteries. 

Father  John.  Sir  Earl,  your  learn- 
ing is  of  a  lower  hemisphere  than 
that  which  is  to  be  gained  in  the 
service  of  the  Church.  We  do  not 
know  of  virtues ;  your  gibe  is  so 
far  right;  but  we  do  know  of 
graces,  which  include  all  virtues, 
though  we  name  them  not.  If  the 
world  were  Christian,  there  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  gratitude. 

Earl  of  Anmdel.  It  would  be  a 
pleasant  world  to  live  in,  then. 

Father  John.  There  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  gratitude,  I  say,  for 
all  such  minor  feelings,  duties,  and 
affections  would  be  absorbed  in 
Christian  love. 

Kvng  Hemry.  By  the  splendour  of 
Ood  (as  my  great-grand&ther  wtmld 
have  said)  but  the  monk  says  welL 

Father  John.  There  is  no  one  who 
values  praise  from  your  highness 
more  than  I  do ;  but  it  would  be 
more  welcome  to  my  ears,  if  nnao- 
companied  by  any  adjuration. 

King  Henry.  'By  our  Lady  of 
Fontevrault,  but  he  has  said  well 
though,  Arundel. 

Earl  of  Anmdel.  The  subject  of 
ingratitude,  my  liege,  has  doubtless 
been  well  thought  over  by  most 
monks  in  our  time. 

Father  John.  It  maybe  presump- 
tuous ;  but  I  think  I  see  what  the 
pregnant  question  of  your  Highness 
aims  at ;  and  I  would  humbly  say, 
that  there  are  sacred  duties  which 
supersede  all  gratitude  to  earthly 
personages. 

King  Henry.  The  hearts  of  princes, 
my  good  father,  are  not  read  quite  so 
easily  as  you  would  tell  your  beads. 
I  was  not  thinking,  as  you  suppose, 
of  my  old  enemy  and  your  old 
Mend,  the  newly  made  saint ;  and, 
indeed,  I  am  sure  we  are  fHends 
now.  K  Becket  looks  down  upon 
me  now,  he  pities  me.  We  are  like 
two  mummers  who  have  played  the 
principal  parts  in  a  great  world- 
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^drama.  One  has  been  the  Emperor, 
the  oiher  the  Soldan;  and  fierce 
has  been  the  battle  betweai  the 
two  opponents ;  bnt  the  mumming 
is  OTOT,  and  they  are  brothers  again, 
the  cbkf  result  of  all  their  labours 
and  their  struggles  having  been  to 
aomse  the  populace. 

No:  I  was  not  thinking  of  my 
<moe»loYed  friend  and  comrade, 
Becket.  No:  nor  as  you  sup- 
pose, Sir  Earl,  of  my  ungrateM 
children,  as  children,  for  when  we 
think  what  a  world  it  is  into  which 
we  hare  brought  our  children,  any 
•conduct  on  their  part  to  us  can- 
not be  held  to  be  ingratitude.  I 
was  only  thinking  of  my  vassal  for 
Aquiiaine  and  Normandy,  of  Count 
Richard  of  Poitou — ^not  of  my  son 
Bichard  of  England.  I  have  sup- 
p<nted  this  vassal  against  France, 
against  his  own  vassals,  against 
luBbrothOTs:  and  now  a  common 
hatred  makes  France  and  Richard 
such  loving  friends,  fleurmore  loving 
than  brothMsrs,  that  they  have  slept 
in  the  same  room,  shared  the  same 
coach— their  nightly  prayers,  good 
yoatiig,  a  litany  of  curses  upon  me, 
Idoabtnot.  Was  this  ingratitude 
on  Richard's  part  his  exercise  of 
duty  to  a  higher  power,  Sir  Monk  ? 
Woxdd  1  had  been  a  monk,  for  then 
I  could  alwBys  have  reconciled  my 
conscience  to  my  conduct.  These 
things  are  enough  to  make  even  a 
wise  man  foam  a^  the  mouth. 

Earl  of  AnmdeL  No,  no,  my 
Hege,  not  a  wise  man.  Shall  I  be 
permitted  to  lay  beforeyour  highness 
a  point  of  wisdom  in  which,  to  my 
poor  thinking,  the  greatest  men, 
even  great  kings,  have  proved  to  be 
deficient? 

King  Henry.  Certainly,  Arundel. 

Hoihing,  I  know,  delights  you  more 

I     than  to  speak  covertly  against  your 

king,  and  to  twine  your  subtle  cords 

of  worldly  wisdom  into  a  scourge 

I     for  him.    Indeed,  what  are  we  kings 


made  for,  but  to  Aimish  provender 
for  the  idle  talk  of  our  loving  sub- 
jects, not  always  rounded  off  with 
loyal  praise  and  adulation — that  is, 
when  they  are  not  in  the  presence- 
chamber. 

In  the  Court  and  at  the  schools 
you  do  but  rise  to  eminence — 

Ut  pneris  placeas,  et  dedamatio  fias. 

And  then,  forsooth,  we  are  set 
down  in  their  chronicles — ^blackened 
or  whitened,  crows  or  doves — as 
their  devious  fancy  guides  their 
errant  pens.  And  few  such  honest 
chroniclers  there  are  as  the  good 
clerk^  of  our  royal  chapel,  who,  when 
describing  his  annals  of  our  race 
says  frankly  of  his  work : 

Ne  tot  man90Dge,  ne  tot  voir.' 

But  who  shall  say,  in  after  times, 
which  is  the  ma^i^onge  and  which  the 
voir?  You  see,  Sir  Earl,  if  it  pleased 
us,  we  could  speak  in  your  vein  too. 

Proceed. 

Earl  of  Arwndel,  When  Wisdom 
stings,  she  always  gains  the  evil 
name  of  satire. 

What  I  would  say,  my  liege,  is 
this ;  and  I  presume  to  commend 
my  saying  to  the  especial  notice  of 
your  highness.  It  is  a  pure  waste 
of  spiritual  force  to  indulge  in  wrath 
that  leads  to  nothing,  and  profits 
nothing.  Wrath,  to  be  of  any  use, 
should  be  spread  over  a  large  sur- 
fiaoe.  Whereas  there  are  those  who 
lavishly  consume  it  all  at  once,  to 
their  own  detriment,  who  lose  the 
command  of  themselves  without 
gaining  any  command  over  other 
people.  It  is  as  when  a  torch  is 
over-steeped  with  pitch,  and  it  all 
flares  up  at  once,  creating  danger 
for  the  present,  and  ensuring  dark- 
ness for  the  frture. 

Now  your  Highness  has  once 
already,  since  the  commencement  of 
our  journey,  called  in  the  Fates  and 
Furies  (half-oMe — How  shall  I  trim 


*  Robert  Wace  of  Jersey.    See  Macintosh's  History  qf  England^  vol.  i.  p. 

*  *Not  all  lies,  not  all  truth.' 
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it  into  courtier  phrase  ?)  to  avenge 
your  cause,  and  curse  with  you  ;  and 
there  will  doubtless  be  one  or  two 
more  such  happy  meetings  of  passion 
and  sorrow  before  we  reach  the  place 
of  conference,  and  meet  King  Philip 
and  Prince  Richard ;  thus  wasting 
your  royal  health,  so  dear  to  all  your 
subjects,  and  not  the  least  so  to  one 
who  rides  beside  you,  though  he  is 
thought  to  be  a  hard  man,  and  an 
unsparing  councillor.  Then,  when 
by  policy,  or  stratagem,  or  arms,  the 
confederates  lie  at  your  mercy,  who 
so  meek  and  mild  (fitter  to  be  a 
monk  than  a  monarch,  that  is  if 
monks  were  what  they  ought  to  be), 
as  King  Henry  ?  Now  if  a  good 
wholesome  turmoil  of  the  blood  had 
not  been  expended  all  at  once,  there 
might  have  remained  sufficient  pas- 
sion to  have  sustained  and  directed 
policy. 

KiTig  Henry,  And  this  is  the  way 
in  which  my  clemency  is  misinter- 
preted! I  scorn  to  trample  upon 
son  or  foe  (why  should  I  make  this 
difierence?)  when  he  is  on  the 
ground,  and  at  my  mercy.  Besides, 
Sir  Earl,  I  would  be  loved.  I  feel 
you  smile,  though  the  scant  moon- 
light does  not  show  it  to  me.  Cold, 
irresponsive  man !  You  can  live 
without  love !  I  cannot ;  and  I 
am  loved.  There  is  Adelais,  dear 
Adelais ;  there  is  Geoflfrey,  not  tho 
one  that  rebelled  against  me,  but 
my  Greoffrey,  my  own  Geoffrey. 
Natural  sons  they  call  them,  and 
properly ;  for  what,  in  contrast, 
often  are  the  others  ?  And  John 
too,  John  is  mine.  His  gentle 
mother,  my  dear  wife,  has  not  been 
able  to  corrupt  his  fidehty  to  me — 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  hacks  his  horse 
suddenly  J  plucks  Father  John  by  the 
sleeve,  and  whispers.  For  your  life  do 
not  undeceive  him. 

King  Henry,  What  are  youmutter- 
ing  there?  Some  sarcasm  more 
biting  than  the  rest.  It  must  be 
bitter  indeed  if  Arundel  dares  not 
give  it  ample  utterance. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel,  The   good 


father  entirely  agrees  with  me,  your 
highness,  and  says  that  good  wrath 
is  too  precious  a  thing  to  be  thrown 
away. 

King  Henry,  You  conspire  against 
me,  you  two.  For  a  brief  moment 
you  may  retire.  Father  John,  and 
instruct  our  men-at-arms  in  monkish 
lore.  You  will  find  you  must 
begin  at  the  beginning  with  them. 
{Father  John  re^res,) 

A  good  man,  and  a  learned  man ; 
but  walled-in.     Cloistered  wisdom ! 

This  crusade,  Arundel:  it  sits, 
like  some  foul  nightmare,  a  weight 
of  misery  upon  our  soul.  We  are 
pledged  to  it ;  yes,  we  are  pledged 
to  it;  but  what  a  folly — ^the  folly 
of  giants,  (a  weak  race,  giants  !) 
gigantic  folly.  There  comes  a  mad- 
ness on  mankind — in  each  age  an 
especial  madness  suited  to  the  time 
— and  even  kings  must  bow  to  it,  I 
fear.  Expend  your  wit  upon  it,  and 
not  upon  your  king;  and  conifort 
me. 

The  Ea/rl  of  Arundel,  Your  high- 
ness's  jester,  Tom- of- the- Moat,  a 
humorous  follow — such  a  one  as  I 
might  have  been  myself  had  not  my 
wit  been  spoilt  by  living  too  early 
with  princes  —  has  a  httle  fable 
which  he  recites  to  us  in  the  guard 
room  on  long  evenings  sometimes. 

King  Henry.  Tell  it. 

The  Earl  of  Armidel.  I  will,  my 
liege;  but  pray  do  not  construe  it 
too  closely,  or  give  too  much  mean- 
ing  to  it.  "miatever  we  men  of 
wit  say — ^your  jester  and  myself — 
people  will  make  so  much  out  of  it, 
and  thus  our  innocence  is  sadly 
misconstrued. 

King  Hervry,  Proceed :  we  know 
all  about  your  innocence. 

Earl  of  Arundel.  There  were 
seven  simple  shepherds  who  kept 
seven  flocks  of  very  simple  sheep. 
Naturally  enough,  the  shepherds 
fleeced  the  sheep  themselves,  and 
occasionally  indulged  in  a  bit  of 
mutton ;  for  what  is  the  use  of  keep- 
ing sheep  except  you  fleece  and  de- 
vour them  occasionally  ? 
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King  Henry,  Injurious  man !  We 
see  it  all. 

Earl  of  Arundel,  Not  all,  my  liege. 
Besides,  there  is  nothing  so  nn- 
knigbtl^  as  interrupting  a  man  in 
the  middle  of  his  discourse.  It  is  as 
had  as  nmning  full  tilt  at  him  be- 
hind his  hack. 

Kind  Henry,  Proceed  with  thy 
malice. 

Earl  of  Arundel.  Now  the  wolves 
in  that  countTy  wei'e  pious  wolves. 
Indeed  the  piety  of  wolves  is  a  phe- 
nomenon which  philosophers  have 
strangely  overlooked.  Some  lived 
in  caves  and  were  called  hermit- 
wolves  ;  and  even  those  who  lived 
together  were  so  good,  that  the 
taste  of  mutton  was  merely  a  tra- 
dition for  them.  But  they  were 
wise  though  pious,  (thank  goodness, 
Father  John  is  not  here !)  and  they 
bethought  them  that  mutton  was  a 
most  nourishing  diet  for  wolf.  So, 
one  day,  after  the  great  wolf-gather- 
ing, which  is  held  once  a  year,  when 
th«  wolves  impart  to  one  another 
the  hoarded  wisdom  of  that  year,  the 
principal  wolves  went  to  the  shep- 
herds and  spoke  thus :  '  Simple 
shepherds,  there  is  no  end  to  your 
simplicity.  Have  you  not  perceived 
that  the  fleeces  of  your  sheep  are  be- 
coming thinner  than  they  used  to  be, 
and  that,  as  we  hear  from  common 
report,  the  taste  of  mutton  has  much 
degenerated  in  these  latter  days? 
Xow  there  is  a  holy  oil  abundant  in 
foreign  parts,  regions  which  are  only 
a  few  thousand  miles  away  from  this 
country,  and  you,  good  shepherds, 
who  count  no  labour  a  labour  in  vain 
when  it  is  to  improve  your  flocks, 
should  undertake  this  journey,  and 
bring  back  this  oil,  that  you  may 
anoint  your  sheep  with  it.  Thus 
will  their  fleeces  grow  thicker,  and 
the  taste  of  their  flesh  be  made  more 
savoury. 

*  Leave  your  sheep  with  us.  Ab- 
borring  mutton  as  we  do,  they  will 
be  onharmed  in  our  hands ;  and  we 
«pe  well  practised  in  the  use  of  the 
crook  by  which  we  bring  the  young 
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wolves  together  when  they  stray 
from  us.' 

Now  amongst  these  seven  simple 
shepherds  there  were  some  whose 
simplicity  was  very  neai*  allied  to 
cunning.  Simple  people,  my  liege, 
often  have  a  simple  kind  of  cunning. 

King  Henry,  Philip  of  France  s 
cunning  is  of  the  simplest  kind. 
My  good  brother  is  not  so  much 
loved,  afler  all,  in  his  dominions  that 
he  can  leave  them  safely  without  his 
sacred  presence.  And  then  there  are 
those  Knights  Templars  of  his,  whom 
I  love ;  for  they  love  not  him. 

Remind  me,  Eiurl,  if  all  goes  well 
with  us,  they  shall  have  more  ter- 
ritory in  the  Vexin. 

Earl  of  Arundel,  How  marvel- 
lous swift  is  your  highnesses  appre- 
hension, and  what  great  themes  our 
poor  little  fable  seems  to  provoke 
in  the  royal  mind ! 

Need  I  finish  my  fable  and  tell 
how,  when  the  seven  simple  shep- 
herds came  back,  wth  a  scant 
measure  of  the  holy  oil,  they  found 
but  little  fleece  remaining  on  what 
sheep  were  left  to  them  ?  Strange 
to  say,  too — ^miraculous  indeed,  for 
miracles  are  happily  plentiful  in 
this  fortunate  age — the  wolves,  who 
still  were  pious  and  had  not  tasted 
any  meat,  could  discourse  wonder- 
fully upon  the  various  flavours  of 
mutton;  nay,  what  is  still  more 
wonder^l,  some  of  the  least  cun- 
ning of  the  shepherds  found  on 
their  return  that  they  had  no  sheep 
whatever  to  look  after,  for  the 
flocks  had  become  strangely  inter- 
mingled. 

King  Henry.  I  will  not  go,  Arun- 
del. What  are  the  Saracens  to  me? 
Is  any  Saracen  so  bad  as  my  chil- 
dren— ^all,  save  John  and  Geoffrey  ? 
Not  as  children,  though,  but  as 
vassals ;  for,  as  I  said  anon,  a  son 
cannot  be  ungrateful  to  his  father. 

Oh,  Arundel,  what  a  councillor, 
what  a  comrade,  thou  wouldst  be, 
if  thy  heart  were  but  alittle  warmer ! 
Better  have  my  passions — for  I  am 
sometimes  provoked  to  wrath,  I  o^ 
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it — ^ihan  yonr  ooldnefls.  Why  yon 
follow  me,  why  you  ever  conde- 
scend to  tronble  yonrself  to  gire 
g^d  counsel,  is  not  from  lore ;  no, 
no,  not  from  love ;  make  no  gesture 
of  denial,  an  thou  wonldst  be  true ; 
but  I  amuse  you.  Tou  say  to  your- 
self you  are  the  keeper  of  a  wild 
beast)  whose  roarings  and  tearings 
serve  to  pass  an  idle  hour.  That  is 
what  you  say  to  yourself,  and,  per- 
haps— ^traitor  if  so — ^to  your  fellow 
peers.  And  then  it  pleases  you  to 
know  well  the  great  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  to  mock  at  the  folly 
which  mostly  guides  them.  I  know 
you. 

And  yet  even  you,  Arundel,  cold- 
hearted  as  you  are,  must  sometimes 
pity  me,  beset  as  I  am  with  foreign 
enemies,  and  domestictraitors— ever 
the  tareet  too  for  priestly  curses. 
When  they  have  notiung  else  to  do, 
they  curse  me  in  every  monastery. 

Earl  of  Arundel.  That  must  be 
very  often  then,  my  liege. 

King  Hemy.  I,  too,  who  should 
have  Imd  such  love  for  loving  chil- 
dren ;  such  joy  in  the  wel€a*e  of 
my  people;  such  delight  in  the 
sweet  joys  of  home. 

What  did  you  say.  Sir  Earl  ? 

Earl  of  Arundel.  The  night  is 
nipping  cold,  and  makes  one  cough. 
There  is  no  meaning  in  a  cough,  my 
liege,  though  we  wits  are  often  sus- 
pected when  we  but  sneeze,  as  other 
mortals  do,  of  sneezing  with  some 
purpose. 

King  Henry.  Flout  as  you  like, 
there  is  no  joy  I  say  in  life,  but 
that  of  being  loved.  That's  why  I 
always  spare  my  enemies.  Caesar, 
you  know,  was  loved. 

Earl  of  Arundel.  Tes;  though  not 
so  learned  as  your  highness,  I  have 
heard  that  he  was  loved — especially 
by  Brutus. 

King  Henry.  I  am  aweary  of  all 
things,  and  of  most  people,  .^jrundel. 
What  is  there  worth  caring  for  in 
this  world  of  ugly  shadows  ?  I  will 
fret  my  heart  no  more,  let  what  will 
happen.    You  shall  have  no  further 


cause  to  mock  at  me  for  auffht  ^bsi 
is  ungentle  or  unbefitting  Sie  com- 
posure of  a  king. 

Hark !  I  hear  the  gallopin|r  of 
horse.    Go  forward ;  see  what  it  is. 

(Ex.  Anmdely  who  shortly  after- 
wards returns  a^ompanied  hy  a 
Messeivger.) 

Earl  of  Arundel.  A  message  from 
Count  lUchard. 

King  Henry.  A  scroll  ? 

Messenger.  No,  Lord  King ;  I  am 
charged  with  a  weighty  message,  it 
only forthe  hearing  of  yourhi^^ess. 

Ki7ig  Henry.  Say  on. 

Messenger.  First,  then,  Richard, 
Count  of  Poitou  and  Duke  of  Aqni- 
taine  and  Normandy,  greets  his 
father  and  his  sovereign,  with  lor- 
ing  wishes  for  his  royal  honour  and 
hi«  health. 

King  Henry.  At  last ! 

Messenger.  The  Count  further 
bade  me  say  that  he  humbly  sues  for 
his  royal  father's  love  and  amity. 

King  Henry.  He  need  not  ask  for 
what  is  always  given.     No  more  ? 

Messenger.  The  Count  demai^ 
that  fealiy  should  be  sworn  to  him 
by  all  the  vassab  of  your  highness. 

King  Henry.  Ha!  a  light  request 

Messenger.  Also  that  Prince  John 
should  not  return  to  England. 
Ireland  demands  his  care;  or,  if  not 
Ireland,  Palestine. 

King  Henry.  Ha ! 

Messenger.  Then,  that  your  high- 
ness should  at  once  release  the 
Count's  affianced  bride,  so  long 
withheld  from  him,  the  Princess 
Adelais. 

Kin^  Henry.  Ha ! 

Messenger.  That  your  Highness 
should  return  to  the  liege  duty  that 
you  owe  to  France,  your  lawful 
suzerain,  for  Aquitaine,  Tonraine^ 
Anjou,  Poitou,  and  Normandy^. 

King  Henry.  Ha !  what  a  judge 
of  duty ! 

Messenger.  That  your  garrisons 
in  Aquitaine  should  be  dismantled. 

King  Henry.  Yes!  pare  the  lion's 
claws :  it  is  wise  to  do  so  ere  jori 
treat  him  like  a  dog. 
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Me$8mger,  That  yoa  Bhoald 
aindght  pay  down  twenty  ihonsand 

•m^urlra  for 

Kmg  Henry,  Twenty  thousand 
8(ms  of  devils !  Lnmeasnrable  caitiff! 
TiHain,  liar,  slave  of  the  worst  of 
masbm — lost  in  the  abnndancj  of 
treason!  Thou  deservest  to  be 
hanged,  if  only  for  the  folly  of 
bringing  snch  a  message  to  me; 
and  hanged  l^on  shaltbe.  Arandel, 
see  that  it  be  done  fcnrthwith — ^the 
nearest  tree. 

Messenger,  The  saored  character 
of  herald! 

King  Henry,  There  are  no  heralds, 
carrion,  there  can  be  none,  between 
a  Mber  and  a  son. 

(The  Messenger  is  home  to  the 
rear  hy  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
AttendoMtsJ) 

King  Henry  (to  Mmsdf),  They 
talk  of  tiie  TOttnarch  Job  and  his 
patience !  Why  all  his  sons  died 
from  the  falling  of  a  house:  the 
walls  swept  in  npon  them  bv  a 
mighty  and  most  righteous  wmd. 
Bighteoos,  at  least,  it  would  have 
beoi,  had  they  been  my  sons.  He 
had  a  wife  though ! 

Why  I  remember — 'twas  at  West- 
minster'— the  whole  night  long,  and 
many  nights,  to  and  fro,  I  bore  the 
froward  child  (for  Biohard  was  ever 
froward)  soothing  his  frowardness. 
And  proudly  too  I  clasped  my  bur- 
den to  my  breast,  for  the  child  would 
only  then  be  quiet  in  his  father's 
arm.  And  now  it  comes  to  this !  The 
monks  are  right,  the  good  monks 
— aQ  other  evils---cold,  penury,  the 
rigid,  slavish  rule,  the  abstinence, 
the  sleek  ^rranny  of  my  lord  the 
abbot,  the  subtle  loathing  of  en- 
forced companionship— all,  all  are 
but  too  s%ht  a  counterpoise  to 
weigh  against  the  immortal  joy  of 


Father  John  can  read  his  books, 
and  teU  Ins  beads,  and  mumble  o'er 
his  missal,  secure  firom  parricidal 
iniariee.  Father  John,  Arundel, 
where  are  ye  P  Listening,  I  doubt 
not^  to  the  last  words  of  that  abomin- 


able traitor.  They  all  are  ready  to- 
forsake  me  now.    Arundel,  I  say. 

Earl  of  Arundel.  I'm  here,  my 
liege. 

Kiffig  Henry,  Soothe  me  with  your 
gracious  presence.  Is  it  not — is  it 
not,  I  say,  a  loving,  peaceM,  dutiful 
message  P  Say  that  it  is,  and  that  I 
welcome  it  too  roughly.  Be  wise, 
fair  Earl,  to  prove  how  light  are 
others'  woes,  and  how  magnanimous 
is  your  composure  to  endure  them. 

Earl   of  Anmdel,  The  message- 

Cts,  in  its  own  dark  colours,  the 
t  of  him  who  could  send  it.  I 
am  not  so  inhuman  as  to  say  aught 
to  justify  the  sender,  (Aside.)  Now 
shall  I  be  hanged  myself  for  havinff- 
stayed  the  hanging  of  this  stupid 
wretch. 

King  Henry  (mediiating).  Delays 
the  execution. 

Earl  of  Arundel.  It  is,  perforce,- 
delayed,  my  liege.  I  did  not  find 
a  suitable  ^Jlows-tree ;  and  such  a 
villain  should  be  made  a  manifest 
example  of. 

King  Henry.  Think  you  so^. 
Arundel  P  If  some  other  wild  beast 
were  to  send  an  insolent  message  to 
the  king  of  the  beasts,  and  were  to- 
choose  a  foolish  jackal  as  a  fitting 
messenger,  I  suppose  the  royal 
animal  would  not  put  lus  paw  upon 
the  abject  creature. 

The  Earl  of  Anmdel.  Fables,  my^^ 
lieg^,  are  such  difficult  things  to* 
construe.  Formyownpart,Ialway&> 
find  that  I  draw  the  wrong  moral,, 
the  unintended  moral,  from  them. 

King  Henry.  Why,  it  was  but  just 
now  you  cloaked  your  satire  agaiust^ 
me,  and  those  crusading  fools  e<f 
France,  and  Burgundy  and  Flanders,, 
in  a  most  perspicuous  fable. 

I  almost  think  I  will  not  have  hinb 
harmed. 

Earl  of  Arundel  (aside).  Now  for 
a  little  persuasive  contradiction  t 
(Ahud.)  But  then  the  example,  my 
Hege.  Is  every  low-bom  fellow  U> 
beard  your  highness,  and  to  shelter 
himself  under  the  plea  of  being  ». 
meaaengerorahe«ad^^^^ 
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King  Henry,  The  example!  Would 
to  God  that  it  were  an  example  much 
followed  by  our  own  lieges.  Here  is  a 
poor  wretch,  Arundel,  mayhap  with 
a  loving  wife  and  loving  children  ; 
for  these  serfe,  poor  in  all  else,  have 
sometimes  possessions  of  this  homely 
kind  which  kings  in  vain  might 
sigh  for.  And  he  puts  all,  all, 
in  jeopardy  to  do  his  master's  in- 
solent behest. 

The  example  is  a  good  example. 

Dismiss  him  straight,  and  give 
him  largesse.  Let  them  not  say  that 
Henry  of  England  has  grown 
miserly  in  his  premature  old  age, 
and  does  not  know  how  to  reward  a 
faithful  servant  of  his  son. 

Besides,  Arundel,  the  towers  of 
Canterbury  are  faintly  reddening  in 
the  rising  sun,  and  the  sight  of  them 
brings  many  thoughts  into  my  mind 
which  are  not  those  of  vengeaace. 

How  mad  were  those  few  fatal 
words  of  mine  at  Bure.  A  curse 
upon  the  place.  Each  of  those  words 
— fecund  of  ill  as  the  Cadmian 
dragon^s  teeth — ^brought  into  life, 
not  one  armed  man,  but  an  army 
'gainst  me — armies  of  monks;  of  dis- 
obedient children  sheltering  them- 
selves behind  the  church;  of  traitor- 
ous vassals,  wanting  only  some  holy 
excuse  for  most  unholy  rebellion. 
And,  Arundel,  I  did  not  mean  those 
words :  thou  knowest  I  did  not  mean 
them.  Hadst  thou  been  there,  it 
could  not  thus  have  happened.  But 
it  takes  a  wise  man  to  understand 
madness;  and  fools,  thrice-sodden 
fools,  interpret  words  but  not  the 
heart  that  utters  them.  A  monarch 
should  have  none  but  sages  round 
him,  or  men  like  thee,  good  Earl, 
who  look  before  and  after,  and 
understand  the  man  they  serve. 


We  will  dismoont  and  walk  bare- 
headed to  the  shrine — assist  in  all 
humility  at  matins.  Nay,  do  not 
smile  as  you  are  wont.  Happily  you 
cannot  school  your  face  as  you  can 
school  your  tongue,  feir  Earl.  It  is 
not  policy,  as  by  your  smile,  you'd 
say :  it  is  remorse.  {They  all  dls- 
nimmt  and^  bare-headed, enter  Oaiiter- 
bury,) 

Earl  of  Arundel  {to  Fathei*  John). 
Perilous,  though  wise,  is  ofb  a  litde 
disobedience.  Now  had  I  hanged 
that  man,  I  should  for  ever  have 
been  banished  fix)m  our  master's 
sight;  but  now  I  am  'good  Earl,' 
*  fair  Earl,'  soon  it  will  be  '  kind 
Earl.'  They  say  that  you  -wise 
monks  have  three  maxims  wMch 
lead  to  abbacies  and  bishoprics 
more  surely  even  than  prayer,  and 
£Etsting,  and  humility. 

Father  John.  K  they  are  not 
scandalous,  I  would  fain  hear  them, 
most  pious  Earl. 

Earl  of  Arundel.  Bead  your  Bre- 
viary often  in  public :  always  speak 
well  of  his  reverence  the  abbot: 
and  do  your  duty  in  a  middling 
way. 

Now  if  I  had  done  my  duty  in  an 
over-dutiful  way,  I  should  have  had 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in 
France.  And  I  love  not  that  country, 
for  though  the  men  are  witty,  and  the 
women  are  gracious,  the  potations 
are  somewhat  thin ;  and  the  food 
and  drink  of  Saxon  churls  (therein 
the  conquerors  mostly  borrow  from 
the  conquered)  keeps  our  Norman 
wit  from  being  too  rampant. 

Father  John.  Silence,  vain  man ; 
hear  you  not  the  chaunting  of  the 
matins?  {They  enter  the  cathe-^ 
dral.) 
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LIFE  IN  INDIA. 


CHAPTER  V. 
IK   THE   M0FFU3SIL. 


rhaye  already  mentioned  that 
by  the  term  'Moffossir  is 
genemllj  nnderstood  any  part  of 
Lidia  oiiier  than  the  three  capitals, 
Oalcatta,  Madras,  and  Bombay. 
The  justice  of  the  proceeding  by 
which  these  particidar  cities  are 
graded  aboye  Allahabad,  Lahore, 
lincknow,  and  oiher  provincial  capi- 
tals, is  not  immediately  apparent. 
Th^  t^,  certainly,  sea-ports  and 
great  centres  of  commerce.  They 
hare  been  British  possessions  longer 
than  the  great  cities  of  the  North. 
Bat  Delhi  was  a  flonrishing  ciiy — 
the  capital  of  Hindostan — when 
Calcutta  was  but  a  hamlet.  Delhi 
and  many  another  city  northwards 
are  still,  regarded  from  the  native 
point  of  view,  of  much  importance  ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  of  a  paradox  to 
speak  of  these  cities,  with  their 
many  thousands  of  inhabitants,  their 
andent  palaces  and  mausoleums, 
and  their  centuries  of  historical 
grandeur,  as  one  would  of  little 
Peddlington  with  its  population  of 
three  hundred,  and  no  monumental 
work  more  imposing  than  the  vil- 
lage pump. 

Looked  at  from  the  Anglo-Indian 
standpoint,  there  is,  however,  some 
reason  for  this  distinction.  The 
Anglo-Indian  whose  lines  are  cast 
in  the  capital  of  the  old  Khalsa 
kingdom,  finds  that  the  resources 
of  Lahore  are  not  equal  to  the  supply 
of  all  he  requires.  If  he  want  a 
decently  made  coat  or  tolerably  fit- 
ting boots,  he  must  send  to  Calcutta 
for  them,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
niany  of  his  other  requirements. 
'Writing  to  Calcutta  for  it'  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  every-day  life  in 
Lahore,  and  of  as  little  considera- 
tion, as  'sendingup  to  town  for  it'  is 
to  the  resident  of  some  country  place 
in  Kent  or  Surrey ;  although  send- 


ing for  anything  fit)m  Lahore  to 
Calcutta  is  much  the  same  as  send- 
ing for  it  from  Copenhagen  to 
Southern  Italy.  So  also  does  Cal- 
cutta supply  the  Anglo-Indians  of 
Delhi  and  other  large  cities  of  the 
north ;  and,  as  centres  of  supply  of 
coats,  waistcoats,  trousers,  boots, 
and  many  other  articles  of  a  pecu- 
liarly English  character,  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  may  claim  a 
distinctive  character. 

Practically  there  is  nothing  in  the 
existence  of  the  Anglo-Indifui  ana- 
logous with  the  town  and  country 
lii^  of  England.  There  is  no  *  sea- 
son '  in  any  one  of  the  capitals  when 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  go  up  to  town. 
There  are  no  town  mansions  opened 
for  three  months  and  relegated  to 
spiders,  brown-hoUand,  and  a  house- 
keeper for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
people  who  are  of  the  town  seldom 
leave  it ;  the  people  of  the  Mofiussil 
stay  in  the  Mofiussil.  Everybody 
has  employment  of  some  sort  that 
ties  him  down  to  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  only  exceptionally  does 
the  town-man  take  a  few  days'  holi- 
day in  the  Moffhssil,  or  the  Mofiussil 
man  misuse  a  vacation  by  a  shopping 
expedition  to  the  town. 

Neither  is  there  anything  in  the 
life  of  the  Anglo-Indian  that  fully 
represents  the  sea-side  pleasures  in 
which  some  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope delieht.  There  is  no  Brighton 
or  Biamtz,  there  is  not  even  a 
Bamsgate  or  Margate,  at  which  the 
Anglo-Indian  can  disport  himself. 
Bombay  and  Madras  are  upon  the 
sea  and  derive  some  slight  advan- 
tage from  the  sea  breeze ;  but  sea- 
bathing is  hardly  practicable  where 
sunstroke  menaces  from  above  and 
sharks  below  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  propinquity  of  the  sea  in  India 
altogether  fails  as   an  attraction. 
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Only  in  the  hill  stations  of  India  is 
there  any  affinity  to  Brighton,  and 
these  more  closely  resemlue  Wiesba- 
den or  some  snch  inlandplace  where, 
in  the  season,  idlers  congregate.  At 
Simla,  Mnssoorie,  Darjeeling,  the 
Neilffherries,  Poena,  and  elsewhere, 
■«t  a  level  of  some  few  thousand  feet 
:aboye  the  sea,  there  are  honses 
which  are  let  at  an  exorbitant  rate 
^or  the  period  between  the  ist  April 
^knd  jist  October,  and  left  tenant- 
less  during  the  cold  weather  months. 
There,  are  to  be  fonnd  *  grass  widows ' 
<of  all  ages,  whose  husbands  are  left 
in  the  plains  to  temporary  single 
t>les8edness,  bad  dinners,  and  the 
<Lall  routine  of  business.  There,  are 
many  spinsters  to  whom  the  hill 
•campaign  may  secure  partners. 
There,  are  fieunilies  of  infantile  in- 
'<nimbrances  (the  property  of  the 
fpmss  widows  aforesaid)  who  in  this 
bracing  atmosphere  lay  up  a  stock 
•of  health  that  will  enable  them  to 
weather  through  another  year  of 
India.  There,  are  many  officers 
'wlio  have  got  their  six  months' 
iiot  weather  leave  from  their  regi- 
ments. There,  are  civilians  who  have 
ttived  up  two  or  three  months'  pri- 
vilege leave  to  spend  them  in  the 
liills.  And  there,  are  tradesmen  who 
liave  brought  iheir  stock-in-trade 
^possibly  some  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  miles)  to  sell  at  this  sum- 
mer fair.  Always  excepting  Simla, 
whereat  the  Govemor-Gbneral  and 
•Council,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
.^ukI  other  official  magnates  carry  on 
their  labours  during  the  hot  season 
^md  rains,  the  hUl  stations  are 
particularised  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  Anglo-Indians,  save  the  trades- 
people, who  visit  them  have  nothing 
todo  but  make  the  most  of  a  welcome 
holiday.  Work  (be  it  the  work  of 
the  cutcherry,  the  merchant's  desk, 
•or  the  parade  ground)  has  been  left 
in  the  plains  below,  and  here  all  is 
to  be  pleasure.  The  opinions  as  to 
what  is  pleasure  vary  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Quothomineatoteententice, 
Mrs.   Brown  thinks  it  pleasure  to 


watch  over  her  in&nt  brood  and 
see  the  roses  springing  in  their 
cheeks.  Jones,  whose  normal  con- 
dition of  existence  it  is  to  spend 
eight  hours  a  day  pent  up  in  a  room 
crowded  l^  dusky  and  perspiring 
Indians,  finds  it  pleasure  enough  to 
ride  about  the  hills  on  his  tat,  and 
get  his  lungs  fall  of  pure  oxygrai  iiiat 
is  innocent  of  all  human  taint ;  and 
Robinson  of  the  99th  Plungers  be* 
lieves  ihat  he  is  enjoying  himself 
thoroughly  in  losing  a  few  hundreds 
at  unlunited  loo.  There  are  men 
who  are  wild  about  cricket  and 
spend,  when  they  can,  six  days  of 
every  week  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  wickets.  There  aiie 
others  who  are  wild  about  dancing, 
and  devote  their  whole  energies  to 
the  projection  of  balls  and  parties 
ddnsamies.  Some  are  given  to  plea- 
sant pic-nics  in  a  quiet  nook  over- 
hung by  pine  and  cedar  and  rhodo- 
dendron, where  the  board  is  spread 
upon  a  carpet  of  violets  and  fern, 
and  the  champagne  cooled  in  an 
adjoining  cascade.  Some  get  up 
Bkj  races  and  try  to  create  as  much 
excitement  about  Captain  Bubble's 
Bluebottle  (aged  fifteen,  spavined, 
broken-winded,  and  only  able  to 
pretend  to  gallop  half  a  mile)  as 
though  that  ancient  and  afflicted 
animal  were  theequalof  Mr.  J.  John- 
stone's Pretender.  Some  find  labour 
rather  more  severe  than,  though  of 
a  different  character  to,  that  they 
left  in  the  plains,  in  arranging 
amateur  theatricals.  The  racquet 
courts  and  card-tables  furnish  occu- 
pation for  a  good  number.  And  not 
a  few  take  gun  and  rod  and  sally 
forth  into  we  interior,  there,  in 
dense  forests  or  close  upon  the  hills 
of  eternal  snow,  to  shoot  the  ibex, 
the  Ovis  cmimon,  the  bear,  the  bison^ 
and  the  harasmgha  (if  they  can),  and 
catch  the  trout  and  marseer  tlueit  are 
only  to  be  found,  in  India,  in  those 
str^ons  that  come  straight  from  the 
regions  of  ice.  Some  confine  them- 
selves to  one  or  two  of  these  means 
of  killing  time ;  a  few  try  the  round 
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of  afl;  md  some  are  satisfied  to  do 
notiuBg  more  than  realise  fully  the 
chains  of  the  cHmate  and  soeoery 
abonithem. 

For  the  ladies  these  hill  stations 
haive  peculiar  attractions.  There, 
oit-door  life  is  not  denied  to  them, 
and  it  is  not  constantly  brought 
pRnninently  to  tiieir  notice  t£at 
&ej  are  the  drones,  while  all  the 
men  about  them  are  working  bees, 
la  the  hills  the  ladies  are  as  much 
working  bees  as  the  members  of  the 
siieruer  sex.  They  cannot  play 
cricket  or  enter  the  racquet  court 
or  hniitiiig  ground  upon  equal 
tenns  with  the  men ;  but  they  can, 
and  do,  perform  their  share  of  the 
toil  involved  by  pic-nics,  fancy  fairs, 
and  theatricals.  They  give  their 
IffeaeDoeand  countenance  to  some 
of  those  amusements  in  which  they 
can  render  no  physical  aid.  And 
thej  take  upon  their  shoulders  (or 
feet)  hy  &r  the  greater  portion  of 
the  labours  of  the  ball-room.  They 
aie  no  longer  tacitly  reproached  by 
the  daily  qiectacle  of  men  busy  wiu 
the  proeaio  work  of  bread- winning. 
In  the  hills  the  men  have  nothing 
to  do  (afiyrs  of  pleasure  excepted), 
and  ^16  ladies  give  them  every  help 
in  doing  it. 

And  here  a  word  or  two  as  to  the 
social  moraliiy  of  the  Anglo-Indians 
of  India  in  general  and  of  the  hills 
in  particular.  It  has  not  unfre- 
qnently  been  represented  that  the 
monlB  of  our  countrymen  in  India 
are  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  the  descriptions  of  Anglo- 
Indian  ethics  would  apply  far  more 
accorately  to  the  court  of  the  merry 
monarch  —  his  glorious  majesty 
Sag  Charles  IL — than  to  any 
known  civilised  conmiunity  of  the 
pieaent  era.  The  time-worn  apo- 
thegm, that  the  sky  but  not  the 
siHrit  changes  when  men  go  across 
the  sea,  holds  good  for  him  who 
tmvarses  the  Ladian  Ocean,  and, 
^Bken  all  in  all,  the  Anglo-IndiaQ, 
morally  considered,  cannot  be  said 
to  differ  very  widely  from  his  brother 


in  Qreaib  Britain.  It  is  true  that  he 
is  not  always  such  a  good  church- 
man (it  used  to  be  said,  that  on  the 
voyage  out  to  India  religion  was 
dropped  at  the  Gape  of  Gkx)d  Hope). 
He  does  not^  as  a  rule,  go  to  two 
services  every  Sunday,  and  dine  on 
cold  meat  in  order  that  his  servants 
may  rest  on  the  seventh  day.  But 
theore  is  some  reason  for  these 
backslidings.  It  is  not  easy  for  a 
man  to  become  a  steady  church-goer 
when  he  has  no  church  to  go  to,  and 
hundreds  (perhaps  thousands)  of 
the  Anglo-Indians  are  not  within  a 
day's  journey  of  one.  It  is  not 
encouraging  to  attend  a  lay  service 
and  listen  U>  a  second-hand  sermon 
badly  read  by  an  erring  brother  who 
has  borrowed  from  us  money  that 
he  will  not  repay,  or  refused  to 
lend  us  money,  or  sold  us  an  un- 
sound horse  for  a  prioe  that  would 
have  been  a  £Emcy  one  had  the 
animal  been  sound.  It  is  not  edify- 
ing to  hear  Smith  (whose  word  we 
know  to  be  equal  to  his  bond — ^both 
being  worthless !)  talk  to  us  about 
the  beauty  of  truth,  and  read  a 
moral  from  the  fate  of  Ananias. 
Yet  many  Anglo-Indians  must  at- 
tend a  lay  service  or  none,  and  not 
a  few  (i.e.  many  hundreds)  must, 
if  they  wi^  to  have  a  service,  per- 
form the  duties  of  priest  and  con- 
gregation at  the  same  time.  As  to 
his  omission  to  rest  his  household 
on  the  Sunday,  very  little  need  be 
said.  It  is  almost  an  exaggeration 
of  terms  to  say  that  his  servants 
labour  on  any  day ;  but  supposing, 
for  the  sake  of  argument^  that  they 
do,  it  would  be  of  little  avail,  even 
from  the  churchman's  point  of  view, 
to  give  a  day's  rest  for  religious 
observance  to  people  who  would 
certainly  not  turn  it  to  any  account 
recognisable  by  the  Christian  per- 
suasion. 

Conceding  so  much  against  the 
Anglo-Indian,  and  having  urged 
what  we  may  in  extenuation,  we 
must  deny  that  there  is  any  other 
grave  charge  to  be  brought  i^fainst 
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him  that  may  not  be  brought  with 
equal    force    against    his    English 
brother.     Men  of  position  in  Cidia 
hare  now  and  again  lost  large  sums 
at  cards  or  on  the  turf;  bat,  then, 
men  of  position  are  every  day  doing 
very  much  the  same  sort  of  thing 
in  England.  And  pushing  the  com- 
parison  further,   we  find   that   in 
India  gambling  among  Europeans 
is  kept  within  very  moderate  limits 
without  any  repressive  law,  while 
in  England  it  cannot  be  restrained 
in  spite  of  severe,  though  incom- 
plete, penal  measures.     There  are 
no  bookmakers  or  betting  agents  in 
India,   and    turf    transactions  are 
almost     exclusively     confined     to 
owners.     In    England    the   ardent 
turfite  may,  without  difficulty,  be 
present  at  all  the  great  events  of 
the  year.    Doncaster,  Epsom,  Ascot, 
or  elsewhere,  may  be  reached  by  a 
rail  journey  of  an  hour  or  two,  and 
there  are  central  points  at  which  the 
fluctuations  of  the  betting  market 
may  be  learnt  at  any  moment.     In 
India,  the  man  who  attempted  to  be 
present  at  all  the  meetings  between 
Meerut  and  Mysore  woxQd  have  to 
spend  five  months  in  perpetual  tra- 
velling ;  and,  without  being  on  the 
spot,  he  would  know  little  more 
about    the  starters,   odds,   and  so 
forth,  in  any  race,  than  if  it  were 
run  in  another  hemisphere.     The 
great  racing  event  in  India  is  the 
English  Derby.   Derby  lotteries  are 
projected  in  most  large  stations,  and 
in   many   British   regiments;    and 
more  general  interest  exists  as  to 
this  one  race  run  in  the  old  country, 
than  is  to  be  found  for  the  whole 
racing   system    of   British    India. 
When  a  meeting  occurs  in  his  own 
station  or  within  easy  reach  of  him, 
the  Anglo-Indian  may  give  his  gold 
mohur  subscription  and  his  atten- 
dance to  it ;  but  he  has  no  warm 
feeling  about  the  results,  and  very 
little  inclination  to  ruin  himself  by 
speculating  upon  them. 

There  is  possibly  more  scandal 
in  regard  to  the   relations  of  the 


two  sexes,  but  this  is  only  natural 
in  a  coantry  where  conversation  is 
always  more  objective  than  subjec- 
tive, and  where  everybody  knows 
more  or    less  of   everybody   else. 
There  are  places  in  England — Bath 
and     others — where     people     are 
deeply  interested  in  the  stairs  of 
their  neighbours;    but    the    most 
omniscient  of  the  Bath  inhabitants 
does  not  know  half  as  much  about 
the  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens 
as  is  Imown  by  the  Anglo-Indian 
about  every  one  in  his  own  sphere 
throughout  India.     The  amount  of 
a  man's  monthly  income,  the  maiden 
name  of  his  wife,  and  other  domestic 
items  are,  in  India,  matters  of  pub- 
lic intelligence.  Brown  at  Peshawnr 
has  never  seen  Smith  of  Diamond 
Harbour  in  his  life,  but  he  knows 
(i.e.  he  has  been  told)  that  Smith 
married  Miss  De  Souza,  a  young 
lady  with  Indo-Portuguese  blood  in 
her  veins,  and  that  the  happy  couple 
are  struggling  through  life  upon 
300  rupees  a  month.     On  the  other 
hand.  Smith  knows  (after  a  similar 
fashion)   that  Brown   jilted   Miss 
Bundobust,    the    daughter    of    a 
deputy  collector,  and  is  likely  to  he 
driven  by  Calcutta  tradesmen  to 
the  disastrous  step  of  withdrawing 
his  name  from  the  list  of  lieutenants 
of  H.  M.*s  onety-onth.     There  are 
men  in  India  who  watch  the  words 
and  actions  of  their  acquaintances 
as  anxiously  as  did  Boswell  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  if  ever  a 
second  great  lexicographer  should 
appear  and  select  the  British  empire 
in  India  for  his  appearance,  there 
will  be  found  a  dozen  men  all  com- 
petent to  act  as  his  biographer  — 
all  fully  acquainted  with  every  word 
and  action,  however  trivial,  that 
may  have  marked  his  career. 

In  the  pre-mutiny  time,  and  while 
Haileybury  yet  flourished,  it  was 
intelligible  enough  that  Anglo- 
Indians  of  the  upper  ten  should 
know  a  good  deal  of  each  other. 
At  that  time  appointments  in  the 
Indian  civil  service  and  native  army 
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went  by  fiivoiir.  Nepotism  flaanted 
itself  before  the  world  without  a 
Unsli;  and  the  patronage  possessed 
bj  the  digarchy  that  ruled  over  the 
bf^test  jewel  of  the  British  crown 
wu  exercised  primarily  on  hehalf 
of  the  sons,  nephews,  cousins, 
seoond-cousins,  and  other  relatives 
of  a  certain  Anglo-Indian  clique. 
At  tiiat  period  the  goyemment  and 
administration  of  India  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  the  hands  of  a 
bappy  &mily  of  relations  hy  hlood 
or  marriage.  Open  competition  has 
materi^y  altered  the  condition  of 
affisors  so  far.  The  civil  service  list 
is  no  longer  mainly  comprised  of 
some  dozen  or  twen^  names.  Rela- 
tives are  fewer.  But  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  interest  still  survives  in 
the  breasts  of  most  of  the  Anglo- 
Lidian  oommnnity  as  to  the  busi- 
ness of  others.  This  being  so, 
scandal  does  occasionally  find  its 
wajinto  Anglo-Indian  gossip.  Gap- 
tarn  A's  attentions  to  Mrs.  Z.  may 
opportunely  revivify  a  moribund 
conversation,  and  speculation  as  to 
whether  Mr.  B.  has  proposed  to  or 
been  refosed  (JawavU'd)  by  Miss  Y. 
may  rescue  a  loquacious  party  from 
the  abject  condition  of  taciturnity. 
But  ordinarily,  these  breathings  of 
scandal  are  but  empty  air,  not 
meant  to  imply  as  much  as  might 
at  first  appear  to  be  intended, 
and  without  any  solid  foundation 
in  &ct.  The  Anglo-Indian  com- 
munity contributes  but  little  sup- 
port to  the  court  of  divorce ;  and 
the  Anglo-Indian  matron  is  as  much 
a  model  of  all  the  domestic  virtues 
as  any  woman  under  the  sun. 

Having  been  led  to  make  a  slight 
ietom-^  we  vnll  now  return  to  the 
HoffussiL  Time  was,  and  that  at 
no  very  remote  period,  when  to  go 
into  the  Mofiusral  firom  any  of  the 
^nee  great  capitals  implied  a  tedious 
journey  by  steamer,  palanquin,  or 
ffi^kee-ghiree.  At  that  period 
(and  we  are  speaking  now  of  less 
than  twenty  years  ago)  there  were 
loany  Anglo-Indians   in   Calcutta 


who  had,  during  several  years' 
residence,  never  gone  above  a  dozen 
miles  into  the  interior.  On  either 
bank  of  the  Hooghly  from  a  point 
clear  of  the  shipping  up  to  Barrack- 
pore  (twelve  noiles  from  Calcutta 
by  r(»d),  country  houses  stand 
within  large  parks  that  slope  down 
to  the  compeiratively  clear  stream. 
To  these  retreats  the  Calcutta  mer- 
chante,  civilians,  and  others  betook 
themselves  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, but  to  many  Calcutta  mag- 
nates Barrackpore  was  the  Ultima 
Thule,  and  beyond  was  an  unex- 
plored Moffussil  and  mystery,  which 
the V  were  conten  t  to  lea ve  un  in vaded . 
And  when  the  miseries  oihi'palkee 
da/wh  (or  journey  in  a  palanquin) 
are  realised,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Calcutta  man  did  not 
unhesitatingly  volunteer  to  undergo 
them.  Let  us  try  and  describe  them. 
Supposing  that  we  have  to  travel 
in  a  palanquin  a  distance  of  forty 
miles,  we  may  calculate  that  the 
time  occupied  in  the  performance 
will  be  about  twelve  hours.  Three 
miles  an  hour  is  all  that  can  be 
looked  for  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty; but,  being  sanguine,  we 
estimate  the  pace  at  3^  miles,  and 
arrange  to  start  accordingly.  As 
it  is  not  desirable  (it  may  be  dan- 
gerous) to  allow  the  sun  to  get  up 
very  high  in  the  heavens  before  our 
journey  is  completed,  we  have  to 
start  betimes,  or,  in  other  words, 
we  have  to  hurry  over  our  dinner 
and  commit  ourselves  to  several 
hours'  shaking  before  the  process  of 
digestion  has  been  well  commenced. 
Wishing  to  start  at  eight,  we  order 
our  palanquin  to  be  brought  at  five, 
and  it  arrives  at  nine.  Clad  in  an 
apology  for  a  night  costume,  that 
will  admit  of  our  getting  out  of  our 
conveyance  on  any  emergency,  we 
pack  ourselves  into  the  oolong  box 
that  is  to  be  both  bed  and  vehicle. 
The  dimensions  of  this  box  are  in- 
teresting to  every  traveller,  and 
peculiarly  so  to  a  traveller  who 
stands  over  six  feet  in  his  stocking 
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feet.  The  palanqnin  is  5  ft.  8  in.  to 
^  fb.  in  l^igih,  2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  in 
breadth,  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  6  in.  in  height ; 
and  cannot  be  eaid  to  be  roomy  even 
for  a  man  of  ordinaiy  girth  or  sti^ 
tore.  Bnt,  svoh  as  it  is,  we  sqneese 
into  it  and  try  to  settle  onrselves  in 
the  bed  onr  bearer  has  made  for 
ns  therein.  Onr  smaller  properties, 
dressing-case,  cheroot  box,  &c.,  are 
placed  upon  a  shelf  which  over- 
hangs onr  feet  and,  probably,  during 
the  night  comes  down  upon  ns,  ana 
onr  heavy  baggage  is  made  over  to 
■a  hcmgky  wallah,  who  carries  it 
slnng  to  a  pole  upon  his  shoulders. 
Being  packed  np  and  ready  to  start, 
onr  carriers  (bearers,  kahars^  or 
whatever  they  may  be  called)  are 
summoned  to  lift  ns  and  bear  ns 
Away.  But  there  is  a  difi&culiy — 
half  of  them  are  absent  taking  a  last 
pull  at  the  hookah  or  buying 
parched  grain  to  carry  with  them, 
and  the  other  half  go  in  search  of 
them.  Eventually  thev  are  col- 
lected, and  off  we  are  borne  upon 
the  shoulders  of  four  men,  with  a 
reserve  of  four  who  will  take  turn 
and  turn  at  carrying  us  the  stage 
of  ten  miles,  and  two  other  atten- 
dants, one  (thebanghy  wallah  afore- 
said) carrying  our  luggage,  and 
the  other  (a  mussalchee)  to  light  our 
way  with  a  flaring,  smoking,  and 
stinking  oil-fed  torch  or  muesal. 
Being  m  motion,  we  are  subjected 
to  such  jolting  as  tries  every  portion 
of  our  anatomy,  and  this  rocking 
process  is  accompanied  by  a  lullaby 
in  the  shape  of  a  monotonous 
^shant,  with  which  our  carriers 
beguile  the  tedium  of  their  labours. 
Tms  chaunt  may  consist  only  of 
grunts,  *hoo,'  *ha,'  *hoo,'  *ha,' 
uttered  with  a  regularity  of  recur- 
rence that  is  distracting ;  or  it  may 
embrace  some  dismally  fitcetious 
remarks  upontherespective  weights 
of  male  and  female  travellers,  in 
any  case  it  is  annoying  enough  to 
the  sensitive  ear,  and  protracted 
over  twelve  hours,  makes  night 
hideous.     But  in  spite  of  noise  and 


shaking,  in  spite  of  the  &ct  that 
the  nmseal  is  invariably  carried 
so  that  we  get  the  fall  benefit  of  the 
glare  and  smell,  we  may  doze  off. 
At  the  ninth  mile  we  may  be  in  a 
fitftd  slumber,  and  happily  oblivious 
of  our  position ;  but  we  are  soon  to 
be  reminded  of  our  situation.  At 
the  tenth  mile  the  bearers  are 
changed,  and  the  old  set  are 
clamorous  for  hucaheesh^  and  will 
not  be  silenced  until  we  have  woke 
up  and  given  what  they  demand. 
The  three  remaining  stages  are  but 
repetitions  of  the  first,  and  we 
arrive  at  the  end  of  our  journey 
with  aching  bones,  feverish  skin, 
and  several  hours'  arrears  of  sleep 
to  nmkegood.  This  is  a  j^aZA^oe  cZair^ 
under  the  most  fisbvourable  con- 
ditions. What  it  is  on  a  wet  night 
when  the  rain  soaks  through  the 
roof,  when  the  bearers  fiEtU,  when 
the  mussal  goes  out  and  leaves  us  in 
Stygian  darkness;  and  when  the 
bearers  put  us  down  and  leave  us  to 
ourselves ;  or  what  it  is  when  the 
sun  heats  the  interior  of  the  vehicle 
almost  beyond  endurance,  must  be 
left  to  the  imagination. 

Travelling  in  a  paUcee  gharee  is 
slightly  less  uncomfortable,  but  this 
mode  of  progression  is  onl v  possible 
upon  metalled  roads.  The  paUcee 
gharee  is  a  large  palanquin  upon 
four  wheels,  and  there  is  almost 
room  in  it  for  two  inside  passen- 
gers. But  the  horses  that  draw 
them  are  miserable  jades,  that 
scarcely  ever  survive  six  months  of 
the  hard  life  that  cruel  fe^te  con- 
doms them  to  endure.  Unbroken 
tats  from  villages,  or  too  much 
broken  carriage  horses — ^horses  that 
are  broken-winded,  and  spavined, 
and  glandered,  are  made  to  go  until 
they  drop.  At  some  seasons  these 
wretched  animals  are  on  the  road 
— dragging  a  carriage  the  six-mile 
stage,  and  walking  back  to  their 
starting  point,  to  be  put  into  another 
carriage  immediately, — for  nearly 
twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch ;  and 
the  nuld  Hindoo^r  gentle  Moham- 
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ooaclunazL  will  resort  to  any 
mfld  or  gentle  expedient— such  as 
Mgiiifng  1^  fire  nnder  the  animfil — 
to  make  the  weary,  worn-out  heast 
put  bis  shoulder  to  the  collar.  Not 
VBoaterall J  Hob  system  entails  some 
^Hsrmnfort  upon  trayellers.  The 
oiject  of  oTery  fresh  (?)  horse  put 
jbIo  the  shafts  is  to  lie  down  in 
tilcm,  or  do  anything  but  go  forward 
on  the  six-mile  journey  before  him. 
!l%eie  is  much  jibbing  at  every 
change,  many  halts  durmg  a  stage, 
and  the  six  miles  may  be  inglori- 
oosly  pei^anned  at  a  pace  consider- 
aibty  slower  than  an  ordinary  walk. 

Baihr^s  haye,  to  a  very  great 
^adeat,  dnren  palanquins  and  paUcee 
gharee  off  the  road,  but  it  will  be 
many  years  ere  they  do  so  entirely; 
and  twenty  years  ago  the  man  who 
went  firom  Calcutta  to  Peshawur 
it  tiie  best  part  of  a  month, 
~  ling  on,  day  after  day,  in  one 
<ge  other  of  these  weary  oblong 
boxes. 

Befae  dismissing  the  subject  of 
pabttupdn  trayelling,  a  word  is  due 
to  the  jptMee  bearers.  Of  small 
^tateie  and  little  muscular  deyelop- 
taeoij  these  men  go  through  an 
amoont  of  exertion  that  is  posi- 
iivdy  astounding.  To  four  stal- 
wart Europeans  it  would  appear  a 
«ifBciently  laborious  enterprise  to 
cany  a  loaded  palanquin  two  or 
three  miles — or  without  any  load, 
to  walk  thirfy.  But  eight  natives 
will,  on  a  puidi,  carry  one  twenty  or 
thirty  miles ;  and  siideen  will  under- 
take this  arduous  duty  for  a  distance 
of  forty  or  fifty  miles. 

But  now  we  will  suppose  that  we 
have  reached  ihe  Mofinussil.  There 
is  a  wild  field  before  us  for  choosing 
what  manner  of  life  our  Moffussil 
existence  shall  be,  and  we  will  pro- 
<9eed  to  see,  under  what  varying 
conditions  the  Anglo-Indians  gene- 
rally exist  out  of  the  three  great 
osfntals.  As  first  in  degree  we  will 
commence  with  the  large  station 
where  several  regiments  are  can- 
toned.   Such  a  station  may  be  the 


capital  of  a  province,  in  which  case 
there  will  be  found  in  the  civil  lines 
a  large  staff  of  government  officiab, 
heads  of  deparhnents,  and  the  per- 
sormel  of  many  central  offices,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  district  or 
divisional  civil  body,  and  there  will 
be  also  a  large  communiiy  of  bank- 
ing agents,  tradesmen  and  other 
non-omcials.  Insuchastatibnthere 
are  generally  one  ortwo  club-houses, 
a  theatre  or  two  (opened  occasion- 
ally), two  or  three  banks,  and  a 
number  of  rival  shops  which  never 
allow  competition  to  go  the  length 
of  reducing  prices  to  anything  like 
English  rates.  There  may  also  be 
one  or  two  ice-machines  that  are 
engaged  to  make  ice  during  the  hot 
weather  and  rains,  but  fall  most 
miserably  at  the  hottest  season. 
And  lastly  (they  should  have  come 
first),  there  are  churches  for  several 
denominations  of  Christians. 

In  a  civil  station  that  is  also  a 
military  cantonment,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  Anglo-Indian 
society  is  ^vided  into  three  classes 
— ^the  military,  the  official  civil,  and 
the  non-official  civil — ^the  isolation 
of  each  body  being  very  complete. 
Within  cantonments  the  general,  or 
brigadier,  or  senior  colonel,  reigns 
supreme  over  a  society  which  may 
include  the  officers  of  two  or  three 
British  regiments  (foot  and  cavalry), 
some  batteries  of  artillery,  an  ir- 
regular cavalry  corps,  a  couple  of 
native  foot  regiments,  and  his  owu 
staff.  In  the  civil  lines  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, or  chief  commis- 
sioner, or  commissioner,  leads  a 
small  world,  which  comprises,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  all  covenanted 
civilians,  all  military  officers  in 
civil  employ,  and  some  few  others 
who  are  admitted  to  this  select 
circle  on  sufferance.  And  beyond 
the  pale  of  this  civil  coterie  is  a 
lower  world,  wherein  move  all  those 
who  think  they  ought  to  be  in  a 
higher  position  but  cannot  get  there. 
But,  very  frequently  the  military 
and  civil  elements  combine,  and  in 
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all  cases  there  is  an  occasional  show 
of  combination. 

In  a  station  of  this  description 
the  idea  of  conntry  life  is  only 
feebly  realised.  The  life  is  essen- 
tially that  of  a  town.  In  the  morn- 
ing men  betake  themselves  to  the 
dnb,  and  read  the  papers,  or  play 
billiards.  During  the  day  there  are 
official  duties  for  the  civilians.  In 
the  afternoon  men  collect  together 
at  the  racquet  courts,  or  cricket 
field,  or  club.  About  sunset  the 
world  (including  all  strata  of  the 
social  body),  drives  or  rides  up  and 
down  the  mall,  or  goes  to  hear  the 
band.  And  in  the  evening  there 
are  mess  dinners,  club  dinners, 
htirrahhanahs  at  private  houses, 
amateur  theatricals,  or  some  social 
gathering,  as  an  occasional  relief  to 
the  monotony  of  every- day  exis- 
tence. It  is,  in  fact,  very  much  the 
life  of  Calcutta  society,  with  a  good 
deal  more  spirit,  and  a  trifle  more 
of  sociability  infused  into  it. 

The  presence  in  a  station  of  a 
large  body  of  young  men  with 
plenty  of  time  on  their  hands,  ne« 
cessarily  tends  to  the  development 
of  means  of  entertainment.  For 
amateur  theatricals  the  Mofi^ssil  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  military 
1x)dy,  and  many  stations  such  as 
that  we  have  described,  can  boast  a 
corps  dramatique  of  colonels,  majors, 
captains,  lieutenants,  ensigns,  and, 
perhaps,  one  or  two  civilians  equal 
to  the  representation  of  small  come- 
dies, burlesque  and  farce ;  while  the 
men  of  the  European  regiments 
organise  companies  that  delight  in 
melodrama,  and  sometimes  soar  as 
high  as  Shakespeare.  The  work- 
ing men  in  these  Thespian  bands 
have  no  slight  labour  to  bear  upon 
their  shoulders.  The  unfortunate 
who  has  dabbled  a  little  in  water 
colours  is  made  to  cover  hundreds 
of  square  yards  of  canvas  with 
landscape  and  useful  interiors,  and 
if  the  result  fall  short  of  the  efforts 
of  Grieve  and  Beverley,  it  is  not 
because  exertion  or  paint  have  been 


spared.  Then  there  are  the  difficul- 
ties of  management.  K  ladies  are 
to  take  a  part  in  the  performance 
(and  they  frequently  do),  xnuch 
persuasive  eloquence  has  to  be  ex- 
erted to  induce  them  to  do  -what 
they  are  wanted  to  do,  insteieui  of 
what  they  want  to  do  themselves. 
If  the  female  characters  are  to  be 
represented  by  males,  young  Ensi^ 
Fipps  and  the  youthful  Comet 
Overalls  have  to  be  cajoled  to  shave 
off  an  incipient  moustache,  and 
bullied  to  make  them  sit  down 
withont  sending  their  crinolines  up 
in  the  air  like  an  ill -regulated 
balloon.  Then  most  of  the  members 
of  the  company  are  possessed  of  the 
ideas  that  rehearsals  are  of  no  im- 
portance, that  punctuality  in  attend- 
ing them  is  an  undesirable  virtue, 
and  that  it  is  of  no  earthly  use  to 
know  anything  about  their  parts 
until  the  evening  of  the  perfor- 
mance. And,  lastly,  all  the  stage 
arrangements  (including  the  work- 
ing of  the  scenery),  are  generally 
left  unconsidered  tmtil  an  hour  or 
two  before  the  house  opens.  But 
very  creditable  performances  result 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  manager  and  company,  and  a 
crowded  house  of  250  or  300  is 
often  collected  to  witness  them. 
Sometimes  a  full  house  is  secured 
by  a  little  touting.  The  *  School 
for  Scandal '  is  to  be  played  next 
week;  the  local  journal  has  pub- 
lished the  fact ;  bills  hare  been  left 
at  the  houses  of  the  Tnonde  and 
posted  in  the  public  places ;  and 
everybody  knows  that  this  great 
event  immediately  impends.  But 
the  members  of  the  company  are 
not  satisfied  with  this  system  of 
advertisement.  Lady  Teazle  orders 
her  carriage  and  drives  round  to  all 
her  acquaintances  to  induce  them 
to  order  tickets.  Sir  Peter  goes  off 
in  his  buggy  on  a  similar  mission. 
Charles  Surface  waylays  people  at 
the  band  stand,  and  forces  the 
theatre  upon  them.  And  the  moral 
Joseph,  buttonhQ}ing  his  friends  at 
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the  cknrcli  door,  points  out  that 
they  liad  better  get  places  the  first 
thing  to-morrow,  or  they  won't  be 
in  time. 

Now  turn  we  to  the  smaller 
station,  whereat  are  the  ordinary 
dvil  staff  of  divisional  head-qnar- 
ters,  or  a  district^  and  perhaps 
the  wing  of  a  British  raiment  or  a 
native  corps.  In  the  regulation 
province  Bengal  and  the  north- 
west proyinccs,  the  principal  station 
of  a  division  (or  cluster  of  districts) 
has  a  civil  force,  comprising  a  com- 
missioner, a  judge,  a  collector  and 
magistrate,  a  joint  magistrate,  a 
district  snperintendent  of  potice, 
one  or  two  assistant  magistrates, 
one  or  two  deputy  collectors,  one  or 
two  assistant  police  officers,  a  prin- 
cipal Sudder  Ameen  or  judge,  and  a 
subordinate  judge  or  moonsijff.  Of 
these  the  police  officers  are  either 
military  men  or  uncovenanted  Eu- 
ropean civilians ;  the  deputy  col- 
lectors and  chief  native  judge  are 
nncovenanted  civilians,  European  or 
native;  and  the  moonsiff  is  a  native 
nncovenanted  civilian  invariably ; 
the  remainder  are  covenanted  civi- 
lians. In  addition  to  these  members 
of  the  administration  and  executive, 
there  are  a  doctor  and  possibly  a 
chaplain,  and  officers  of  ^e  public 
works,  or  survey,  or  opium,  or  some 
other  i^)ecial  department. 

The  civil  staff  of  a  regulation 
district  is,  with  the  exception  of 
the  conmiissioner,  the  same,  but  it 
is  less  probable  that  it  will  boast 
of  a  chaplain  or  stray  officials  of 
oidemic  departments. 

The  civil  staff  of  a  non-regulation 
district  consists  of  a  deputy  com- 
missioner (who  is  collector,  magis- 
trate, and,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
jndge  combined),  a  couple  of  assis- 
tant commissioners,  one  or  two 
extra  assistants,  a  district  superin- 
tendent of  police,  and  an  assistant 
deputy  superintendent.  None  of 
Ihese  appointments  are  held  exclu- 
sively by  covenanted  civilians. 
The  deputy  and  assistant  conmiis- 


sioners  may  be  civilians  covenanted, 
uncovenanted,  or  military.  The 
extra  assistants  are  unexceptionally 
uncovenanted  (European,  Eurasian, 
or  native)  and  the  police  officers 
are  military  or  uncovenanted  as  in 
the  regulation  provinces.  Here 
there  is  only  a  remote  probability  of 
finding  a  chaplain  and  less  chsmce 
of  finding  stray  officials  of  excep- 
tional departments.  And  here  it 
not  unfrequently  occurs  that  the 
doctor  is  represented  by  some 
native  disciple  of  -^sculapius  whoso 
ideas  about  the  respective  properties 
of  arsenic  and  Epsom  salts  are  of 
a  dangerously  vague  character.  At 
the  head-quarters  of  a  non-regula- 
tion division  there  is  a  commis- 
sioner who  is  judge  and  commis- 
sioner in  one ;  and  otherwise  Anglo- 
Indian  society  here  is  much  the 
same  as  it  is  at  the  head-quarters 
of  a  regulation  division. 

In  these  smaller  stations  the  non- 
official  world  is  but  a  very  feeble 
social  element.  There  may  be 
some  few  Anglo-Indians — indigo- 
planters,  zemindars,  court-pleaders, 
or  conmiercial  people,  and  there 
may  be  none.  There  are  a  few 
shops  for  the  sale  of  European 
goods — wines,  spirits,  beer,  anti- 
quated oilman's  stores,  salad  oil 
bottled  for  many  years  like  crusty 
old  port,  hermetically  sealed  fish 
that  have  been  out  of  their  native 
element  for  a  lustrum  or  more,  and 
a  general  assortment  of  articles  of 
saddlery,  hardware,  ironmongery, 
&c.,  that  may  be  some  day  rescued 
from  the  dust  of  ages  by  an  adven- 
turous purchaser — ^but  these  shops 
are  generally  kept  by  a  native  or  a 
Jew.  Here  the  club  exists  in  the 
shape  of  a  coffee-shop  at  which  the 
men  assemble  betimes  in  the 
morning  to  talk  shop,  read  the 
papers,  and  drink  t^  or  coffee 
— or  does  not  exist  at  all.  Here 
the  church  may  be  the  magistrate's 
court,  and  the  theatre  the  commis- 
sioner's dining-room.  And  it  is  a 
matter  for  rejoicing  if  here  there  be 
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found  a  racquet  court  or  swimming 
bath. 

In  these  smaller  stations  there  is 
often  a  great  deal  of  sociability 
among  those  who  are  recognised  as 
being  of  society.  Those  of  the 
community  who  are  of  the  monde 
are  driven  by  the  exigencies  of 
their  position  to  combine  for  the 
common  weaL  In  the  absence  of 
professional  butchers  and  a  local 
meat  market  the  world  has  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  amateur 
butchers  and  supply  its  own  re- 
quirements. The  mutton  club  is 
an  institution  in  nearly  eveiy  small 
station;  one  member,  like  Nerval's 
father  feeds  the  flock,  and  four  or 
five  members  share  the  slaughtered 
fl.TiiTnA.1g ;  hind  quarters,  fore  quarters, 
and  saddles  being  distributed  with 
&ir  alternation — save  when  a  sta- 
tion dinner  involves  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  sequence  of 
joints.  During  the  hot  weather, 
there  is  the  ice  club — ^ice,  wrapped 
in  blankets,  being  brought  many 
miles  by  coolies,  and  as  much  of  it 
as  does  not  melt  divided  among 
the  members.  Then  there  is  the 
book-club,  an  institution  that  fre- 
quently indulges  in  a  short  literary 
debauch,  ordering  every  new  book 
that  comes  out,  and  then  undergoes 
a  protracted  literary  Bamadan 
during  which  subscribers  are  com- 
pelled to  satisfy  their  craving  for 
letters  by  absorbing  the  pages  of 
the  cheap  monthlies  or  reading  over 
again  what  they  have  read  before. 
j£id  there  may  be  cheese  clubs, 
bread  clubs,  dnifb  beer  clubs,  and 
other  similar  institutions  of  combi- 
nation. 

Nor  does  this  system  end  with 
the  application  of  private  resources 
to  the  general  wel&re  through  the 
medium  of  clubs.  If  Mrs.  A.  wants 
to  give  a  ball,  she  thinks  nothing  of 
aslang  for  the  use  of  Mrs.  B's.  house, 
which  is  the  one  in  the  station  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  or  the  loan 
of  Mr.  C.'s  dinner-service,  or  Mrs. 
D.'s  6pergne  for  the  fhmishing  of 


her  supper  table.  So,  one  of  Mrs. 
E.'s  carriage-horses  being  lame,  she 
will  indent  upon  the  stable  of  a 
neighbour  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
shifts  of  her  carriage.  And,  in  fact, 
everybody,  within  certain  Hmits, 
looks  upon  the  property  of  society 
generally  as  his  own  temporarily 
when  occasion  requires  him  to  use 
it. 

This  is  all  very  pleasant  forthose 
who  are  of  the  mondsj  but  the  posi- 
tion, in  a  small  station,  of  those  who 
are  out  of  it,  or  who  only  hold  an 
uncertain  status  on  its  outskirts,  is 
by  no  means  so  agreeable.  Mr. 
Paikast,  the  deputy  collector,  is  in 
the  unenviable  position  of  bftTiging- 
suspended,  like  a  social  Mahomet's 
cofi&n,  somewhere  between  that 
aristocracy  of  which  the  judge  is 
the  head,  and  a  commonalty  that 
has  no  head  at  aU.  No  one  of 
the  upper  ten  (upper  four  or  five 
more  correctly)  would,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  station  ball,  use  Mr.  F^- 
kast's  house  if  it  were  large  enough 
(which  it  is  not),  or  borrow  Air 
ipergne,  supposing  the  improbability 
of  his  having  one.  If  fortune  fiivonr 
him,  he  may  obtain  a  position  in 
some  or  all  of  the  station  clubs. 
He  may  divide  a  sheep  with  the 
judge,  the  collector,  and  joint 
magistrate ;  he  may  pore  over  those 
pages  of  the  cheap  magazines  that 
have  been  skimmed  by  his  of&cial 
superiors,  and  he  may  enjoy  other 
corporate  privileges.  He  may  be 
invited  to  station  dances,  or  unex- 
dusive  dinner-parties,  as  a  matter 
of  form,  but  though  joining  in  these 
festivities  he  is  but  a  passive  actor 
in  them.  He  goes  to  the  ball  to  find 
that  every  lady's  proraunme  is  a 
sealed  book  to  him.  At  the  dinner 
he  is  driven  by  the  rules  of  prece- 
dence to  enter  the  dining-room  last 
and  probably  alone,  and  the  ban- 
quet is,  for  him,  about  as  lively  as 
the  entertainment  of  cake  and  wine 
provided  for  mourners  at  a  ftineraL 
Those  who  are  of '  society '  have  plea- 
sant gatherings  where    fi>rm  and 
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Mr.  Fa&ast  are  both  absent — cheer- 
fnl  eiriy  mommg  break&sts  (ehoia 
'kasrets)  in  the  yerandah  of  the  coU 
lector's  bangalow,  evening  eroqnet 
meetangs  in  the  jndge's  eompovnd 
(or  grounds  abont  a  honJBe,  the  term 
eon^owid  being  derived  firom  the 
EtxrtDgiiese  campcma)^  tiffins,  small 
dinners,  riding  parties,  paper-hnnts, 
shikar  parties,  and  so  forth,  of  which 
be  may  hear,  but  in  which  he  is  not 
aflked  to  join.  E[is  is,  indnbitably, 
an  Tincomfortable  position.  He  may 
notbeoome  one  with  the  better  class, 
and  lie  eannot  very  well  associate 
with  the  Jew  shopkeeper,  or  Enra- 
siazi  eleiks.  He  cannot,  any  more 
thanolher  Anglo-Indians,  make  any 
social  capital  out  of  the  native  aris- 
tocracy; and  be  may  be,  and  often 
is,  the  sole  representative  of  his 
small  sphere. 

We  have  spoken  of  balls  as  though 
ihe  internal  resources  of  these  small 
stations  were  eqnal  to  festivities  on 
a  large  scale,  and  it  must  be  ex- 
plained that,  on  occasion,  several 
adjoining  stations  unite  in  some 
great  effort  for  general  entertain- 
ment. When  some  Hindoo  or  Mo- 
hammedan festival  releases  civilians 
from  their  labours  in  cutcherryj  or 
t^e  Christmas  week  or  other  Eng- 
laak  holiday  affords  the  opportunity, 
a  small  station  bursts  out  in  the 
direction  of  general  hospitality  and 
merry-making,  and  every  desirable 
person,  mide  and  female,  is  sum- 
moned &om  every  point  within  a 
day's  journey.  Ikubrvellous  are  the 
Tnakfishifts  to  find  accommodation 
for  the  visitors;  verandahs  are 
tamed  into  bed-rooms  for  bachelors, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  superior  to 
ihe  triab  ofrheumatismand  catarrh ; 
tents,  erected  near  the  houses,  are 
fnniished  as  dormitories  for  others 
who  cannot  be  put  up  within  doors, 
and  an  the  dwelling-places  of  the 
world  become,  for  tiie  time  being, 
80  many  hostelries.  If  a  dance  be 
on  the  tapis^  great  are  the  exertions 
to  enlist^  from  &r  and  near,  the  as- 
tttaaoe  of  proficients  in  waltz  and 


galop.  To  secure  the  attendance  <^ 
the  agile  Mrs.  Hoppington,  the  gen» 
tlemen  of  a  saltatory  turn  will  send 
all  their  horses  out  upon  the  road  to- 
bring  her  carriage  in  some  forty  or 
fifty  miles  (laying  a  dawk  this  is 
called) ;  and  to  induce  Captain  Sara- 
band to  put  in  an  appearance,  the 
dancing  ladies  will  do  anything, 
from  writing  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  foregoing  a  new  bonnet.  In 
the  cold  season  the  society  collected 
may  be  entertained  in  a  variety  or 
ways.  Sky  races,  pic-nics,  and 
cricket-matches,  keep  the  merry- 
makers employed  during  the  day; 
and  the  small  station,  for  a  time, 
has  a  very  pleasant  carnival  in  ftdl 
swing. 

And  it  is  well  that  this  should 
be  so,  for  were  it  otherwise  the 
Anglo-Indians  of  small  stations 
would,  in  many  instances,  become 
creatures  of  one  idea,  wholly  unfit 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  wider 
streams  of  society.  As  it  is,  the 
intercommunication  of  ideas  is  sin- 
gularlv  restricted.  'Shop'  is  the 
only  theme  that  possesses  a  lasting 
interest.  A  dispute  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  some  section  of  the 
code  of  civil  procedure,  or  an  argu- 
ment as  to  whether  Bam  Chunder 
Ghose  should  have  been  committed 
to  the  sessions  for  lurking  house 
trespass  with  intent  to  steal,  or  con- 
victed by  the  magistrate  of  simple 
theft,  wUl  keep  a  party  of  men  con- 
versationally employed  where  all 
the  affairs  of  Europe  and  America 
would  Ml  to  excite  any  interest. 
The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  fall  of 
worlds  are  to  the  zealous  magistrate 
trifles  light  as  air  compared  with 
the  reversal  of  one  of  his  decisions, 
and  the  fall  of  the  roof  of  his  jail. 
And  o£Scial  conversation  is  often 
interlarded  by  technical  terms  in 
the  vernacular  of  Hindostan,  which 
might  just  as  well  be  expressed  tn 
English  had  not  custom  made  the 
native  terms  more  familiar.  Ex. 
gr.  Brown,  the  collector,  loquiiwr : 
*  Well,  you  know,  Bam  Bux  got  the 
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izara  (farm)  of  Bngglinuggur  from 
the  zefniiidar  (landlord)  at  a  jumma 
(rental)  of  2,000  rupees,  paying 
5,000  rupees  peshghes  (premium), 
and  a  nuzzur  (gift)  of  500  rupees ; 
but  when  he  came  to  settle  witii  the 
ryoits  (cultivators)  half  of  them  put 
in  claims  to  hold  their  lands 
lakhraj  (rent  free),  or  at  a  low 
jtmima  upon  istv/mrare  pottos  (leases 
in  perpetuity),  and  he  had  to  put 
them  into  court.  Then  the  ntbbee 
and  khurreef  (cold  weather  and 
rain  crops)  were  got  in  before  he 
could  collect  his  rents,  and  he  had 
to  make  any  hwndo  bust  (settlement) 
he  could  to  carry  on.'  These  terms 
find  their  way  into  official  reports, 
and  these  papers  being  further 
embellished  by  sundry  Latin  and 
French  phrases  are  often  very  poly- 
glot indeed  in  their  character. 

Apropos  of  reports  we  may  ob- 
serve that  the  Anglo-Indian  official 
is  constantly  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  report  upon  some- 
thing or  other.  There  are  those 
departmental  reports,  administra- 
tive, judicial,  revenue  and  executive, 
that  recur  at  fixed  periods,  and 
there  are  those  which  are  called 
into  existence  upon  exceptional 
occasions.  The  latter  class  consti- 
tutes the  great  bulk  of  these  public 
papers,  for  the  Indian  civilian  is 
called  upon  to  report  upon  anjrthing 
and  everything,  however  trivial  the 
subject  may  be,  or  however  little 
he  may  know  about  it.  Famines, 
inundations,  insufficient  falls  of  rain, 
the  prevalence  of  epidemics,  the 
feelings  of  the  natives  towards 
British  rule,  the  condition  and 
progress  of  trade,  arts,  and  manu- 
facture, the  nature  of  certain  soils, 
irrigation,  cultivation,  or  any  other 
matter,  may  have  to  be  reported 
upon,  and  a  certain  minimum 
number  of  sheets  of  foolscap  occu- 
pied by  it,  whether  the  writer 
knows  anything  about  it  or  not. 
It  is  not  very  long  since,  in  a 
certain  province,  all  the  collectors 
of  districts  upon  the  Ghmges  were 


called  upon  to  report  upon  the 
(xangetic  dolphin,  a  creature  of 
which  many  of  them  knew  as  mudi 
or  as  little  as  they  did  of  the  habits 
of  the  plesiosaums.  Something  very 
closely  approaching  universal  know- 
ledge is  required  to  carry  the 
Indian  civilian  through  these  re- 
porting duties  in  a  satis&ctory 
manner;  but  this  fact  does  not 
prevent  the  sciolist  from  acquitting 
himself  in  the  legitimate  number  of 
paragraphs  upon  political  economy, 
meteorology,  sanitation,  natoitd 
history,  geology,  or  any  other  sub- 
ject. In  justice  to  the  Indian 
civilian,  however,  it  must  be  stated 
that,  in  most  cases,  he  does  possess 
some  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
upon  many  subjects.  He  may  not 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  Gangetic  dolphin;  but, 
as  a  district  officer,  he  is  compelled 
to  acquire  some  information  upon 
many  more  important  matters  to 
which  we  have  sdluded.  Meteorolo- 
gical observations  and  the  nature 
of  agriculture  are  forced  upon  him 
by  his  official  duties.  Having  charge 
of  the  district  roads  he  is,  in  some 
degree,  a  civil  engineer.  He  is 
generally  doctor  enough  to  cure  the 
natives  about  him  of  fever,  or  other 
ordinary  ailments  to  which  Hindoo 
flesh  is  peculiarly  heir,  and,  while 
on  tour,  his  mecUcine  chest  is  re- 
sorted to  as  the  public  dispensary. 
Six  to  ten  hours  a  day  spent  in 
cutcherry  may  not  leave  him  much 
time  to  acquire  scientific  lore  from 
books ;  the  many  hours  spent  in 
the  saddle  when  he  visits  different 
parts  of  his  territory  do  not  tend  to 
literary  advancement;  but,  with 
his  eyes  open  and  his  wits  aboat 
him,  he  picks  up  a  great  deal  of 
usefid  knowledge  nevertheless. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the 
Moffnssil  life  of  stations,  but  there  are 
many  Anglo-Indians  who  for  some 
portion,  or  perhaps  all  their  career 
live  isolated  from  all  their  kind. 
Indigo  planters,  zemindars,  and 
other  Europeaiy-non-officials,  civi- 
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Ikns  in  charge  of  sabdiyisionSf 
enginesrs  in  charge  of  works,  and 
Toaid  overseers  are  all  permanently 
or  temporarilj  so  many  Selkirks 
hring,  as  £eur  as  Europeans  are  con- 
cerned, alone,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent monarchs  of  all  they  survey. 
For  the  official  this  condition  of 
things  is  not  so  eminently  agree- 
able. He  does  not  anticipate  a  long 
stay  in  the  out-post  of  civilisation, 
and  he  takes  no  steps  to  settle  down 
in  it.  But  the  non-official  probably 
feels  that  here  the  better  part  of  his 
existenoe  is  to  be  spent,  and  he 
does  his  best  to  make  his  position 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  The 
official  bird  of  passage  argues  that 
it  is  no  nse  planting  trees  of  which 
bis  successors  will  reap  all  the 
frmts,  or  erecting  poultry-houses 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  sue* 
oessor's  fowls.  The  man  who  is 
settled  has  his  garden  and  home 
^&em  to  afford  him  occupation  and 
provide  his  table;  his  Lares  and 
Penates  are  erected  en  permanence ; 
and  he  sees  in  every  improvement 
effected  in  his  domain  a  ftiture  ad- 
vantage to  himself. 

Here,  digressing  for  a  few  mo- 
ments,  it  may  be  observed  that  in 
respect  of  settling  down  in  the 
country,  the  An^lo-Indian  of  the 
present  differs  widely  from  him  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Then 
the  idea  of  running  home  to  England 
did  not  suggest  itself  every  few 
years.  Before  Lieutenant  Wagner's 
scheme  of  an  overland  route  had 
led  to  practical  results,  it  was  not 
possible  to  reach  England  in  less 
tban  three  or  four  months,  and  of  a 
year's  leave  devoted  to  a  trip  to 
England  the  greater  part  would 
have  been  spent  upon  the  sea :  and 
after  the  overland  route  was  a  fait 
tice&mpliy  the  mles  of  the  services 
Mhitrarily  restricted  the  servants 
of  tbe  East  India  Company  from 
enjoying  much  of  their  leave  west- 
TOd  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Then,  again,  the  civilian  or  officer 
bound  to  John   Company  at  that 
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period  was  less  tempted  than  he 
now  is  to  go  home  by  the  desire  to 
renew  family  ties.  He  may  have 
had  relations  in  England,  but  the 
chances  were  that  he  had  as  large 
a  flEtmily  circle  in  India,  and  it  was 
a  mockery  of  terms  to  talk  aboat 
keeping  up  home  associations  more 
in  one  country  than  in  the  other. 
Then  there  were  civilians  who  had 
spent  thirty  or  forty  years  in  India 
without  any  interval  spent  in 
England,  and  military  men  and 
non-officials  similarly  settled  down 
to  live  the  best  portion  of  their 
days  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
At  the  present  time  matters  are 
very  different.  The  civilian  who 
takes  three  months'  privilege  leave 
may  employ  it  in  a  ran  Home  and 
have  a  clear  month  of  his  holiday 
in  England.  The  government  ser- 
vant is  no  longer  debarred  as  he 
was  from  spending  his  leave  in 
Europe,  and  the  Anglo-Indian  has 
seldom  any  large  circle  of  relatives 
to  make  a  home  for  him  in  India. 
Nearly  everybody  (i.e.  every  Anglo- 
Indian)  is  possessed  by  the  -  two 
ideas  that  he  will  get  leave  to  go 
home  as  often  as  he  can,  and  leave 
India  for  good  as  early  as  possible. 
Even  the  Eurasian  who  is  but 
slightly  indebted  to  England  for 
blood,  and  whose  ancestry  for 
several  generations  have  been  bom, 
christened,  educated,  married,  and 
buried  in  India,  talks  of  England  as 
his  home,  and  aspires  to  visit  it. 
And  the  Anglo-Indian  who  has 
spent  ten  years  without  intermis- 
sion in  India  considers  himself  a 
victim. 

Moffussil  life  as  it  exists  in  the 
instance  of  an  indigo-planter  has 
many  charms.  At  most  factories 
there  is  a  good  (numerically  at  all 
events)  stud  of  horses  ;  and  for  the 
better  part  of  the  year  the  planter's 
duties  consist  solely  in  going  the 
round  of  his  cultivation.  Biding 
over  many  miles  of  ground  a  day 
he  sees  that  ploughing,  sowing, 
weeding,  and  cutting  are->properly 
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conducted,  and  enjoys  healihj  ex- 
ercise at  the  same  time.     During 
the  manufacturing  season,  and  when 
advances  are  made  to  cultivators, 
he  has  a  little  legitimate  office  work 
and  is  tied  down  by  his  duties  to 
the  factory  limits.     He  may  also 
have    a    Uttle    illegitimate    office 
.work  as  a    self-constituted  judge 
and  magistrate,  or  his  duties  as  an 
honorary  magistrate  by  government 
appointment,   in  'either    of   which 
cases  his  bungalow  will  be  resorted 
to  by  all  his  native  neighbours  who 
are  upon  fiiendly  terms  with  him, 
and  prefer  speedy  equity  to  dilatory 
law.     But  otherwise  he  is  free  to 
spend  his  days  in  the  saddle  or  on 
the  shikar  ground  ;  and  the  interests 
of  the  fitetory  do  not  suffer  if  he 
occasionally  takes  a  week's  ran  to 
the  house  of   some  neighbouring 
planter,  or  to  some  station  in  the 
vicinity.   Among  the  planters  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  socia- 
bility in  spite  of  their    scattered 
society,  and  much  of  the  hospitality 
for  which  India  generally  was  once 
remarkable.   The  Anglo-Indian  tra- 
veller who  finds  his  way  to    an 
indigo  fjEwtory  knows  that  he  will 
there  find  bed,  board  and  welcome  ; 
and  in  some  districts,  he  may  ride 
or  drive  his  hundred  miles  finding 
-at  each  factory  a  change  of  horses 
and  liberal  entertainment  for  him- 
self.     The  planters    are   the  sole 
representatives    in    India  of   that 
class  in  England  by  which  game  is 
preserved.    The  jungles,  the  plains, 
the  swamps,  and  the  fields  of  India 
are  avowedly  open  to  all  sportsmen. 
No  'shootings'  of  2,000  or  3,000 
acres  are  sold  or  held  for  the  exclu- 
sive enjoyment  of  the  wealthy.    No 
coverts  are  jealously  watched  by 
gamekeepers,  or  stocked  with  game 
hatched  under  maternal  hens  and 
reared  in  hencoops.      No    boards 
warn  the  wayfarer  or  sportsman 
off  the  ground  as  trespassers,  or 
man-traps  threaten  the  unheeding 
pedestrian.     The  beasts  of  the  field 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air  are  pro- 


tected by  no  game-laws.  Bat  bj 
virtue  of  prescriptive  right  the 
indigo-planter  holds  an  exclusive 
title  to  some  of  the  shdkar  of  his 
domain,  and,  having  this,  he  does 
something  in  the  dLrection  of  pre- 
serving— sees  that  the  wild  pig  is 
not  molested  out  of  season,  retains 
cover  for  the  black  partridge,  and 
otherwise  exerts  himself  to  keep  up 
the  stock  of  game  on  his  estate. 

In  the  good  old  times  (and  very 
indifferent  were  the  good  old  times 
generally)    hospitality    ofben     ran 
riot  at  the  indigo  fiactory  as  it  did 
in  other  Anglo-Indian  houses  of  the 
period.     Pleasant  little  parties  of 
four  would  sit  down  to  dispose  of 
the  contents  of  a  six-dozen  chest  of 
beer  during  the  evening.     Festive 
hosts  would    discard  wine-glasses 
and  tumblers  as  being  of  inadequate 
capacity,  and  replace  them  with  the 
candle-shades  taken  from  the  wall 
lights.     And  there  was  often  warm 
emulation  on  the  part  of  the  guests 
as  to  finishing  the  night  under  the 
table.     Those  were  the  days  ^wben 
many  men  were  unpleasantly   re- 
minded of  the  situation  of  their 
liver,    and   when    the    traditioaial 
nabob  returning  to  England  could 
be  recognised  at  once  by  his  jaun- 
diced complexion.    Now-a-days  the 
Anglo-Indian,   after  twenty  years 
spent  under  an  eastern  sun,  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from    the 
Englishman  who  has  never  been 
frirther  eastward  than  Temple  Bar. 
One  of  the  principal  features  of 
Moffussil  life  is  camping.    To  most 
civilians  and  to  all  the  military  it 
occurs  at  some  time,  perhaps  every 
cold  weather,  to  ao  under  canvas 
and  spend  months  m  a  tent.  As  eadi 
annual  relief  comes  out  there  is  a 
move  of  many  regiments,  and  offi- 
cers of  regiments  that  are  to  march 
forthwith   offer  their  property  for 
public  sale  by  circulating   lists  in 
the  station,  or  put  their  Lares  and 
Penates  up  to  the  hammer.     Every- 
thing that  is  not  immediately  re- 
quired or  cannot  be  easily  carried, 
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&om  ike  mess  bOliard-table  down 
to  iiie  bassinet  of  the  major's  baby, 
is  disposed  of,  and  tents  and  camp 
equipage  rise  in  the  market  to  a 
fiJKiloiu  yalne,  which  is  disagree- 
Mj  equalised  by  the  deterioration 
of  the  value  of  all  property  to  be 
sold  Then,  after  the  departing 
raiment  has  been  entertained  by 
^  rest  of  the  community,  the 
mardi  is  commenced,  and  may  last 
day  after  day  (with  the  exception 
of  Sundays)  for  the  next  couple  of 
months.  Then,  when  cholera  breaks 
out  in  a  miHtsoy  cantonment  there 
is  an  exodus  from  the  station,  and 
the  troops  are  for  a  time  located 
under  canvas  upon  one  of  the  plea- 
sant spots  (generally  marked  by 
&ur  boundaiy  pillars,  a  well,  and  a 
Buall  grave-yard)  caJled  cholera 
encampments.  Camp  life  in  this 
form  is  not  particularly  enjoyable, 
for  cholera  generally  asserts  itself 
in  the  hot  weather  or  rains,  when 
to  be  away  from  the  punkah  or 
iatHe  is  agony,  and  when  to  be  in 
tents  impHes  being  condemned  to 
heat  intolerable  and  insects  innu- 
merable. Bnt,  thongh  it  may 
involve  much  discomfort,  this 
movement  of  the  troops  is  emi- 
oentiy  desirable.  It  brings  the 
men  upon  a  new  scene,  introduces 
novelty  into  their  mode  of  life  and 
gives  them  other  mental  occupation 
ihan  brooding  over  the  ravages  of 
the  epidemic  that  is  among  them ; 
and  this,  as  mnch  as  change  of  air, 
may  he  accredited  with  the  success 
that  attends  the  use  of  cholera 
encampments. 

Except  upon  some  unforeseen 
emergency,  or  when  affairs  are  sin- 
golarly  mismanaged,  the  movement 
of  European  troops  from  station  to 
sitt&m  are  made  in  the  cold  season, 
and  it  is  at  that  time  that  the  civi- 
lians start  upon  their  annual  tour. 
To  ike  Englishman  whose  ideas  of 
life  under  canvas  are  based  upon  a 
few  hours'  experience  of  a  cricket 
pavilion  or  flower-show  marquee, 
^  realities  of  camp  life  in  Lidia 


must  appear  passing  strange. 
Loading  his  tents  and  camp  fiumi- 
ture,  his  office  records,  and  the 
baggage  of  his  followers,  upon 
elephants,  camels,  or  carts,  the 
civilian  starts  upon  a  round  that 
may  extend  over  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  miles,  and  occupy  one 
month  or  six.  If  he  travel  in  ordi- 
nary comfort  he  will  have  one  tent 
in  which  to  sleep,  and  one  to  send 
on  overnight,  to  be  pitched  and 
ready  for  his  reception  when  he 
finishes  his  march  in  the  morning ; 
but  there  are  many  degrees  of 
camp  paraphernalia.  There  is  the 
splendid  encampment  of  the  Go- 
vernor, or  Lieutenant-Governor, 
with  its  durbar  tent  and  double 
sets  of  public  and  private  tents, 
ahamianahs,  and  servants'  pals  or 
canvas  wigwams — vrith  tents  that 
are  spacious,  luxuriously  i^imished, 
and  provided  vrith  glazed  doors  that 
exclude  all  dnst  and  unwelcome 
wind.  Thereistiiie  comfortable  equi- 
page of  the  magistrate,  with  its  two 
^r-sized  tents  and  wide-spreading 
shamianah ;  and  there  is  the  modest 
encampment  of  the  deputy  col- 
lector, with  its  one  single- walled 
hill  tent  twelve  feet  square. 

Under  conditions  of  average  com- 
fort camp  life  is  very  enjoyable. 
The  cold  weather  of  Northern  India 
is  characterised  by  a  climate  that 
is  very  little  short  of  perfection, 
and  there  is  little  uncertainty  as  to 
the  weather.  Between  October  and 
March  it  may  rain  half  a  dozen 
times,  but  even  these  exceptional 
bursts  of  v^et  weather  are  generally 
announced  by  premonitory  symp- 
toms some  day  or  two  beforehand ; 
and  while  the  man  who  marches 
sees  a  new  landscape  every  time  he 
shifts  his  ground,  the  sky  above  him 
is  almost  constaoitly  the  same  deep 
and  unclouded  blue.  It  is  pleasant 
enough  rising  about  sunrise  and, 
after  the  chota-hazree  cup  of  tea,  Ac., 
riding  or  driving  ten  to  fourteen 
miles  from  the  old  encampment  to 
the  new  one — shooting  a  few  snipe, 
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quail,  wild  duck,  or  some  other  game 
by  the  Tray — and  arriving  to  find 
breakfast  i^eady,  and  the  office  table 
prepared  in  front  of  the  tent  for  cut- 
cherry  work.  Wending  his  way  from 
one  camp  to  another,  the  district- 
officer  learns  more  of  the  people, 
over  whom  he  is  the  immediate 
ruler,  than  can  ever  be  acquired  in 
his  court,  to  which  each  man  comes 
with  his  one  grievance  or  story  and 
not  a  word  beyond.  Here,  upon 
tiie  road  and  in  the  vilifies,  he  may 
gain  some  insight  into  native  life 
and  learn  much  that  will  materially 
aid  him  in  i^ture  decisions.  Here 
he  is,  as  it  were,  a  father  to  whom 
the  people  may  pour  out  some  of 
their  thoughts  and  troubles ;  in  his 
court  he  is  a  stem  unbending  judge, 
blind  as  Justice  itself,  whom  it  is 
best,  in  native  opinion,  to  propitiate 
by  oblations  of  perjury.  And  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  in  his 
camp  march  he  is  attended  by  an 
irregular  body  of  the  people,  all 
ready  to  hold  converse  with  the 
hakim,  and  all,  it  must  be  admitted, 
anxious  to  turn  the  opportunity  of 
his  presence  to  their  own  advantage. 

Even  the  monotony  of  cutcherry 
duties  is  relieved  by  this  al  fresco 
performance  of  them :  seated  in 
some  mango  grove  in  the  pleasant 
shade  of  the  over-hanging  branches, 
or  under  a  canvas  awning,  the 
Government  official  performs  his  la- 
bours in  a  pure  atmosphere  and  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  western 
wind  murmuring  among  the  trees. 
No  white- washed  wall  shuts  in  his 
view  ;  long  avenues  of  trees,  casting 
fitful  flecks  of  light  and  shade  upon 
the  grass,  extend  before  him,  and  in 
the  misty  distance  is  the  village — 
a  back-ground  that  is  picturesque 
enough  when  not  too  closely  ap- 
proached. 

But  camp  life  has  its  disagreeable 
side.  It  is  not  particularly  enjoyable 
when  it  sets  in  wet  for  a  day  or 
two,  or  when  a  storm  threatens  to 
take  the  dweller  in  tents  up  in  his 
canvas    abode     like    an    eccentric 


aeronaut,  or  when  the  high  winds 
of  the  early  springtime  sweep  clouds 
of  dust  into  the  tent  through  every 
opening  and  crevice.  It  is  not  plea- 
sant to  sit  throughout  the  day  in  a 
tent  that  is  too  dark  to  admit  of  any  ' 
reading  or  writing  without  a  lamp, 
listening  to  the  pitter-patter  of  the 
drops  on  the  canvas  roof— watch- 
ing the  points  where  the  rain  leaks 
through — and  urging  the  khalassies 
(tent-pitchers)  and  other  retainers 
to  throw  up  an  embankment  roond 
the  tent,  that  will  prevent  the  floor 
of  the  interior  becoming  a  wast« 
of  waters.  It  is  not  the  most 
agreeable  thing  in  the  world  when, 
on  a  rainy  day,  the  tent  becomes  a 
sort  of  Noah's  ark,  and  shivering 
natives  and  damp  animals  of  many 
kinds — dogs,  goats,  sheep,  fowls, 
<fec. — seek  refuge  in  the  verandah 
between  the  walls  of  the  tent  from 
the  floods  without.  It  is  not  plea- 
sant to  be  awoke  in  the  dead  of 
night  by  one  of  those  hurricanes 
that  come  up  so  suddenly  and  create 
such  destruction  in  India  ;  to  hear 
the  crash  of  falling  trees  and 
branches  around,  and  feel  that  the 
canvas  walls  and  roof  now  flapping 
in  the  wind  like  many  loose  shreds 
of  cloth,  may  in  a  few  minutes  be 
a  confused  heap,  burying  in  its 
ruins  the  unfortunate  inhabitant. 
It  is  a  disheartening  proceeding, 
on  such  an  occasion,  attempting 
to  raise  one's  voice  above  the  ftiry 
of  the  tempest  in  exhorting  un- 
willing camp-followers  to  hammer 
in  the  tent-pegs  that  are  yielding 
to  the  strain  upon  them;  and  the 
situation  may  be  ftirther  improved 
by  the  impossibility  of  procuring 
a  light,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity of  going  through  this  war  of 
the  elements  in  murky  darkness 
that  is  made  only  the  more  inky 
by  an  occasional  blinding  flash  of 
lightning ;  or  by  the  fact  that  all 
one's  horses  have  broken  away 
from  their  heel-ropes  and  are  gal- 
loping about,  wild  with  fear  and  in- 
diflerent  as  to  consequences,  among 
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tent-ropes,  carts,  and  other  obstacles 
calculated  to  injure  them.  Neither 
is  camp  life  positively  Inxnrioiis, 
when  clonds  of  dost  eddj  round  the 
tent  interior  and  eyeiything  is 
ooTered  by  an  earthy  deposit  of  a 
peculiarly  gritty  and  uncomfortable 
daracter.  Camp  life  has  its  clouded 
as  well  as  its  bright  side  undoubt- 
edly, and,  fortunately,  the  bright 
side  is  that  most  frequently  seen. 

Pleasure  as  well  as  duty  takes  the 
Anglo-Indian  into  camp.  The  sub- 
altern has  his  small  tent  of  which 
he  makes  a  home  when,  getting  ten 
days'  lesTe  in  the  drill  season  or  a 
month  or  two  duringthe  hot  weather, 
he  goes  into  the  interior  on  a 
siiooting  expedition.  Other  officers 
ftod  many  civilians  also  employ 
Uieir  camp  equipage  for  purposes  of 
$hikar.  And,  malgre  some  few  draw- 
hacks  in  respect  of  temperature,  &o. 
tent  life  is  more  nearly  allied  to  per- 
fect enjoyment  when  connected  with 
ikikar  than  on  any  other  occasion. 

We  have  said  that,  in  the  absence 
of  game  laws  and  a  general  system  of 
perserving,  sport  in  India  is  legally 
open  to  ail.  But  the  conditions 
under  which  certain  beasts  of  the 
chase  have  to  be  pursued  exclude 
many  from  joining  m  some  branches 
of  ikikar.  In  Central  and  Western 
India,  where  the  tiger  has  to  be  or 
can  be  hunted  down  on  foot,  any  one 
with  the  requisite  pluck  and  funds 
sufficient  to  pay  a  few  beaters  may 
ahoot  that  monarch  of  the  forest. 
But  in  the  great  tiger  grounds  of  the 
eastern  provinces  a  stud  of  from 
ten  to  forty  elephants  is  necessary 
to  drive  the  tiger  from  his  lair,  and 
a  similarly  owtly  stud  is  often  re- 
quired in  pig-sticking. 

The  encampment  of  a  tiger-shoot- 
ing ptaty  (be  the  mise  en  schte  the 
monmg  of  Bengal  or  the  terai  of 
Oode  or  the  north-west)  is  a  stir- 
ring and  picturesque  bit  of  life. 
Pitched  in  the  shade  of  the  lofty 
Izees  of  a  primeval  forest  is  the 
duster  of  tents  in  which  the  Anglo- 
Indian  sportsmen  sleep,  breaik&st^ 


and  dine.  Around  the  central  point 
are  cooking  tents,  servants'  paUy 
carts,  and  other  irnpedmiefnta ;  and  in 
the  glades  about  are  open-air  stables 
where  many  elephants,  horses,  and 
camels  are  tethered.  It  is  true, 
that  the  month  is  April  or  May,  and 
that  the'  merry,  merry  sunshine  '  is 
better  calculated  to  make  the  head 
dizzy  than  the  heart  gay,  but  the 
sportsman  ignores  the  thermometer 
altogether  and  enjoys  himself  as 
thoroughly  as  though  the  tempera- 
ture were  60®  lower  than  it  is. 
Rising  at  any  hour  between  5  a.m. 
and  8  a.m.,  he  takes  his  breakfast 
in  the  mess  tent  and  prepares  for 
the  day's  campaign.  At  noon  the 
tiger  comes  down  from  the  forest 
to  spend  the  heat  of  the  day  in 
swamps  or  open  patches  of  cool 
green  grass,  and  as  it  is  in  his  daily 
haunts  that  he  is  to  be  sought,  the 
hunt  does  not  begin  before  twelve. 
There  may  be  a  march  of  ten  miles  to 
reach  the  ground,  or  the  spot  where 
a  tiger  has  been  marked  down  may 
be  close  at  hand,  and  elephants  are 
prepared  accordinglv.  Then  the 
howdah  elephants  are  brought  round 
to  the  tents,  and  the  howdahs  are 
fitted  with  the  batteries  of  rifles  and 
smooth  bores,  ammunition,  bottles 
of  cold  tea  or  something  stronger, 
cheroot  boxes  and  other  necessaries, 
that  include  sometimes  an  umbrella 
and  a  blanket  (the  blanket  being 
taken  to  throw  over  the  head  should 
an  incautious  elephant  break:  up  a 
hive  of  wild  bees  and  send  the 
angry  swarm  round  the  heads  of  its 
riders).  And  then  the  sportsmen 
mount  and  are  joffffed  off  upon  an 
expedition  that  wifi  be  terminated 
some  time  after  dark.  Once  afield, 
the  party  submits  to  very  strict  dis^ 
cipline,  and  one  leader  directs  the 
movements  of  the  band.  When  a 
tiger  is  supposed  to  be  near  at 
hand  this  commander  will  sienal 
that  there  is  to  be  no  general  firmg, 
and  while  that  order  remains  un- 
revoked deer  of  many  kinds,  som- 
Ihwr^  ha/ra  smgha^  fallow-deer  and 
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liog-deer,wild  pigs,  peafowl,  florican, 
black  partridge,  &o,,  crash  away  in 
the  grass  below,  or  rise  in  the  air 
above,  without  having  their  flight 
quickened  or  arrested  by  a  shot. 
When  general  firing  is  permitted, 
thei;e  is  often  a  constant  fusillade, 
closely  resembling  file-firing  on  pa- 
rade, and  every  now  and  then  some 
feathered  or  four-footed  quarry  is 
picked  up  and  padded  on  one  of  the 
elephants  of  the  line.  But  the  real 
excitement  commences  when  (in 
solemn  silence,  as  far  as  men  are 
concerned),  the  line  of  elephants 
forces  its  way  through  the  long 
dense  grass  that  is  supposed  to  hold 
a  tiger.  K  it  be  in  a  swamp,  there 
is  the  additional  excitement  engen- 
dered by  the  possibility  of  one's 
elephant  sinking  in  it  and  staying 
there  ;  and  as  at  each  step  the 
bulky  animal  goes  deep  in  the  trea- 
cherous bog — ^now  swaying  low  on 
one  side,  then  on  the  other — it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  anxious  conside- 
ration whether  it  will  ever  get  its 
feet  out  to  advance  another  step  or 
return.  Shaken  from  side  to  side 
of  his  howdah,  and  often  with  his 
view  intercepted  by  the  grass  and 
reeds  rising  above  his  head,  the 
tiger-shooter  stands  in  his  howdah, 
rifle  in  hand,  prepared  for  that  mo- 
ment when  he  may  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  yellow  skin  with  black  lirs 
upon  it.  He  hears  animals  break- 
ing through  the  jungle  close  at  hand 
but  he  cannot  see  them,  or  he  knows 
from  the  style  of  their  going  that 
they  are  not  what  he  looks  for.  At 
last  the  tiger  is  sighted  (perhaps 
two  or  more  are  sighted  at  the  same 
time),  and  there  are  shouts  of '  hagh, 
laghy'  (tiger,  tiger),  from  the  na- 
tives, and  shots  from  every  sports- 
man who  has  seen,  or  thinks  he  has 
seen  it.  Then  there  are  cries  of 
*  lugga^  lugga  '  (hit,  hit),  from  the 
natives,  who  always  say  that  an 
animal  is  hit  however  little  reason 
there  may  be  for  forming  such  a 
eoncluaion  ;  and  possibly  a  general 
scrimmage  in  which  l^e  tiger  is  ap- 


parently omnipresent — ^now  on  the 
head  of  one  elephant,  then  on  the 
tail  of  another — until  he  lies  hors  de 
combat  on  the  grass  and  snarls  his 
life  away. 

While  the  tiger  is  being  padded 
(i.e.  lashed  upon  the  pad  of  an  ele- 
phant that  does  not  carry  a  howdah), 
the  Anglo -Indians  refresh  them- 
selves, and  the  contents  of  the 
tiffin  basket  (carried  on  a  pad  ele- 
phant devoted  to  this  purpose),  are 
discussed,  while  an  animated  arga- 
ment  may  ensue  as  to  the  mode  by 
which  the  tiger  came  by  his  death. 
As  the  skin  of  the  animal  is  the  es«- 
pecial  trophy  of  him  whose  ballet 
was  the  first  to  hit  it,  each  sports- 
man possibly  brings  himself  to  be- 
lieve that  his  was  the  lucky  shot^ 
and  boldly  asserts  what  he  believes. 
^  I  hit  him  with  my  first  barrel  just 
above  the  shoulder,  and  my  second 
touched  him  in  his  hind  leg;'  'I 
know  I  hit  him  because  I  saw  him 
swerve  as  I  fired,'  and  similar  re- 
marks are  current;  and  the  interior 
of  the  tiger  must  be  a  rich  lead 
mine  if  it  contain  all  the  buUets 
that  are  said  to  have  passed  into  it. 
But  subsequent  investigaticm,  friien 
the  tiger  is  skinned  close  to  the 
camp,  proves  that  some  four  instead 
of  forty  bullets  have  had  their  bil- 
let in  the  right  place,  and  inquiry 
conducted  upon  judicial  principles 
and  with  all  regard  to  laws  of  eri- 
dence,  frequently  fails  to  clear  up 
the  point  as  to  the  rightful  claimant 
of  the  first  effective  missile. 

After  a  dt^y  spent  in  this  manner 
upon  an  elephant  the  sportsman  re* 
turns  to  camp  ready  enough  to  tub 
(i.  e.  have  a  musstih  or  skin  of  water 
poured  over  him  by  a  hhsedie\  take 
a  good  pull  at  a  tankard  of  cool 
beer  or  claret  cup,  dine,  and  go  to 
bed.  He  may,  perhaps,  sit  out  a 
couple  of  hours  after  dinner  talking 
over  past  sport  or  organising  future 
movements — or  he  may  play  a  rub- 
ber of  whist — but  his  day's  work 
has  made  sleep  very  acceptable,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  there  is  a  hush  in  the 
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map,  01:^7  broken  occasionally  by 
ibe  ^Tunpetmg  of  a  restlegs  ele- 
pfasBty  or  the  howling  of  some  pre- 
daoiNis  jackal ;  and  the  Anglo-In- 
dkn  sleeps  the  sleep  of  healthy 
(ttcitifep  in  the  open  air  or  with  bnt 
a  tent  roof  or  canvas  awning  to 
jvotect  him  from  the  night  dew. 

The  n&anagement  of  snch  a  party 
SB  this  inyo^es  no  little  thought  and 
trouble.  Few  men  have  elephants 
enoTLgh  of  their  own  to  perform  the 
work  reqmred  (we  know  of  but  one 
exception — a  civilian  equally  to  be 
estefflnedas  a  sportsman,  adminis- 
iiator  and  open-hearted  Mend — 
who  had  ten)  and  much  diplomacy 
or  official  influence  has  to  be  ez- 
o-ted  to  borrow  others  from  rajahs 
sod  -lemindars.  Then  the  commis- 
siriat  department  is  no  light  mat- 
ter. The  camp  is  perhaps  sent  a 
hnadfed  Mid  fifty  males  away  from 
the  hase  of  supplies,  and  nearly  all 
the  edibles,  and  all  the  wine  and 
hqaoTB  required  for  the  Europeans 
of  the  pcu^,  have  to-  be  laid  in 
befordiand;  and  in  the  forest  the 
simple  food  of  camp  foUowers  and 
grain  for  cattle  of  all  sorts  have  to 
he  brought,  perhaps  a  two  days' 
journey,  from  the  nearest  point  on 
the  outskirts  of  comparative  civi- 
Hsation.  Then  there  is  the  intelli- 
gence department  to  be  looked  after 
— §kikarees  (native  hunters)  to  be 
Bent  out  to  pick  up  information  as 
to  what  swamp  is  visited  by  tigers^ 
I  or  where  a  cow  has  lately  fallen  a 
victim  to  a  tiger's  appetite— and 
oow-herds,  wood-cutters,  and  other 
fi^quenters  of  the  jungle  punlped  . 
far  such  information  as  they  may 
possess  upon  the  matter  in  hand. 
And,  lastly,  there  is  the  necessity 
of  organising  such  postal  arrange- 
ments as  wSl  insure  the  delivery 
in  camp  within  a  week  or  so  of  their 
despatch  from  head-quarters  of  let- 
ten  and  papers. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned 
tiiat  Ihe  domestic  establishment  of 
an  Anslo-Indian  is  great  in  point 
of  mmuiers,  and  whcm  we  describe 


fiie  other  hangers-on  of  an  Anglos 
Indian  sporting  party  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  camp-followers  are  a 
formidable  body  to  provide  for.  In 
addition  to  the  domestic  servants  of 
the  sportsmen  there  are  (i)  two 
men  (a  mahoui  or  driver,  and  a 
mate  or  assistant)  with  each  ele- 
phant ;  (2)  one  man  to  every  two 
camels;  (3)  one  or  two  men  to 
every  cart;  (4)  a  body  of  kha* 
lassies  (tent  pitchers)  ;  (5)  a  pariy 
of  sMkwrees ;  (6)  any  letter-carriers 
(dak  wallahs)  not  out  upon  the 
road;  (7)  two  or  three  moochees 
whose  business  it  is  to  skin  the 
animals  brought  in ;  (8)  some  half- 
dozen  agents  for  the  supply  of  rus^ 
sew  or  food  for  the  natives;  and, 
if  there  be  of  the  party  any  official 
who  carries  on  his  duties  in  the 
wilderness,  there  will  be  a  large 
gathering  of  amla  and  their  de* 
pendants.  The  forest  glade  in  which 
this  community  makes  its  tempo- 
rary habitation  becomes  for  the 
time  being  a  small  open-air  town, 
with  its  population  of  from  one  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  souls — ^to  be 
soon  abandoned  and  left  without  a 
sign  of  man  beyond  the  ruins  of  the 
camp  fire-places,  and  the  bottles 
that  once  held  the  pale  ale  of  Bass 
or  the  wine  that  was  professedly 
trodden  out  of  the  grapes  of  France. 
Of  course  this  manner  of  sport 
involves  some  considerable  expen- 
diture of  money.  The  keep  of 
every  elephant  costs  something  like 
two  shilhngs  a  day.  The  hire  of 
carts  or  camels  is  a  considerable 
item  where  each  costs  from  ih 
to  $1,  jper  mensem;  the  wages  of 
extra  servants  swells  the  account ; 
and  money  paid  away  to  successfiil 
skika/rees  wno  have  tracked  down 
a  tiger,  to  cow-herds  and  others 
who  have  given  good  information 
(khtihher)y  to  m^ikouts  who  have 
driven  their  elephants  well,  and  to 
anybody  or  everybody  who  has 
assisted  in  any  way,  brings  the  out- 
lay to  a  very  respectable  sum  totaL 
While  the  reward  ordinarily  paid  by 
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Government  for  the  slanghter  of  a 
tiger  is  los.,  or  at  the  most  iZ.,  the 
average  amount  spent  by  a  tiger- 
shootmg  party  is  for  each  animal 
killed  many  times  the  maximum 
reward ;  and,  apart  from  consider, 
ations  of  expense,  tiger-shooting  on 
a  large  scale  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  many,  because  many  are  not  in  a 
position  to  get  the  loan  of  elephants, 
or  to  keep  their  own. 

To  some  extent  the  same  may  be 
said  of  pig-sticking,  but  that  sport 
admits  a  larger  psurfcy  into  the  iield 
than  tiger-shooting  does,  and  any 
Anglo-Indian  in  society  who  pos- 
sesses a  horse  that  can  go  and  will 
&ce  a  pig  may  have  a  share  in  any 
pig-sticking  that  is  to  be  had  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. As  for  the  pursuit  of  other 
quarry,  the  field  is  open  to  all. 
Gun  in  hand  the  Anglo-Indian 
sportsman  may  pursue  his  course 
over  the  country  unchallenged  and 
unchecked,  and  make  what  bag  he 
may. 

Li  our  consideration  of  Moffussil 


life  we  have  dwelt  at  some  length 
upon  its  salient  points,  camp  Hfe 
and  shika/r;  but  we  have  hardly 
g^ven  undue  importance  to  these. 
To  the  shikar  of  the  Indian  jungles 
must  be  attributed  the  credit  of 
attracting  to  India  those  juniors 
of  the  British  aristocracy  who 
have,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  gone  out  to  see  what  tiger- 
shooting  and  pig-sticking  are  like; 
and  in  some  future  period  some 
member  of  the  upper  house  may 
render  good  service  to  our  Indian 
territory  by  speaking  authorita- 
tively upon  some  point  as  to  which 
he  gained  his  personal  experience 
when  on  a  tiger-shooting  mission 
to  the  jungles  below  the  Himalaya. 
And  to  the  sportsmao,  the  pleasure- 
seeker,  and  the  man  of  business,  in 
the  Moffiissil,  camp  life  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  that  can  hardly 
be  over-rated,  and  often  the  only 
apology  for  country  life  as  the 
Englishman  in  England  under- 
derstands  it. 
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MARIE  DE  MEDICIS;  A  QUEEN'S  DEATH. 

'  Gbandeub  is  shattered  bj  the  will  of  Time, 
The  cmde  magnificence  of  kings  must  fade, 
All  high  emprise  be  drowned  in  Lethe*s  stream, 
And  glory  yanish  like  the  morning  dew. 
The  peasant's  pillow  is  the  sweetest  rest 
Wide  Earth  can  give — a  crown  a  nest  of  thorns, 
From  which  the  tomb  procures  a  blest  release ; 
A  soul  once  happy  needs  no  other  crown, 
But  filing  this  is  martyred  to  the  grave.' 

Thns  spake  a  penitent  bewailing  sin, 
Mingled  with  circumstance  of  hideous  wrong, 
Erewhile  the  shadows  lengthened  in  the  eve 
Across  the  porch,  and  through  the  solemn  aisles. 
Of  the  cathedral  pile  of  old  Cologne. 
Forth  horn  the  wall  the  faces  of  sad  saints, 
With  melancholy  musing  on  their  brows, 
Peered  in  eternal  reticence  of  stone. 
Yet  soothed  by  silence  where  the  Kving  voice 
Had  fretted  into  anger.     Long  she  knelt. 
That  suppliant  on  whose  lineaments  were  stamped 
The  light  of  genius  and  the  mould  of  grace. 
Yet  there  was  wreck  of  wondrous  beauty,  too, 
That  once  enthralled  the  princes  of  her  land. 
And  all  the  peoples  which  had  gazed  on  it. 
She  had  been  loved  and  happy,  rich  and  great. 
But  now  the  bird  upon  the  parapet. 
That  built  its  nest  between  the  shelving  stones, 
And  warbled  out  its  little  life  in  song. 
Appeared  to  mock  her  in  her  loneliness. 
And  twit  her  with  its  freedom  from  the  care 
That  preyed  upon  her  and  consumed  her  life. 

The  western  sun  dropped  from  the  sky  of  fire. 

And  Evening  spread  her  mantle  of  sweet  peace 

About  the  world,  enticing  it  to  rest : 

Footsore  and  weary,  covetous  of  ease. 

And  wasting  for  a  season  of  soul-calm. 

The  worshipper  before  the  altar  knelt. 

And  made  her  last  obeisance  ;  then  she  turned, 

And  passing  outwards  met  her  only  friend, 

Good  Father  Francis,  who  within  her  ear 

Low  murmured,  ^  All  is  lost  1 '  Down  to  the  earth 

She  sank,  exclaiming,  *  Lord,  how  hard  art  thou  ! ' 

The  Father  thought  her  dead,  but  chafed  her  ^^*^^^^QoOQk 
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And  poiir'd  cool  water  'tween  her  bloodless  lips. 
Till  once  again  she  oped  her  listless  eyes 
(From  which  the  light  of  joy  had  ever  fled) 
And  gaining  strength  set  forth  to  reach  her  home. 
Yet  trouble  met  her  on  the  threshold  there — 
And  pointed  to  her  doom :  a  missive  sealed. 
Lay  on  the  humble  table,  superscribed, 
'  For  Marianni,'  which  she  seized  in  haste, 
And  read — *  Hope  thou  no  more,  for  all  is  lost ! 
Cinq- Mars  is  prisoner,  and  De  Bouillon's  fled, 
The  treaty  with  the  King  of  Spain  is  known. 
And  Richelieu,  whose  spies  discovered  all, 
Is  greater  in  the  State  than  heretofore, 
And  plays  the  King,  who  now  his  subject  is.* 
Frenzied  she  crushed  the  letter  in  her  grasp. 
And  hissing  out,  *  I  am  not  conquered  yet,' 
Fell  senseless  in  a  swoon  upon  the  ground. 

A  month  had  passed,  one  short  but  fearful  month, 

And  on  the  morning  of  a  sunny  day, 

When  Nature  revelled  in  a  glorious  life. 

The  shrieks  oi  Marianni  rent  the  air, 

With  bitter  lamentations  interspersed. 

The  neighbours,  who  in  kindly  offices 

Had  oft  been  flEtithful,  burst  the  unyielding  door. 

And  saw  her  raving  o'er  her  thousand  wrongs. 

'  Back,  back,  thou  ugly  phantom ! '  she  exclaimed ; 

*  Thy  robe  is  steeped  in  blood,  thy  hands,  thy  head, 
Thy  self  entire  imbued.     I  curse  thee,  knave ! 

A  wife's,  a  woman's,  ay,  a  mother's  curse 
Shall  weigh  thee  down  to  deepest  blackest  helL 
Away,  away,  thy  touch  pollutes  my  souL 
Again  I  curse  thee  in  the  name  of  Gt>d, 
And  And  delight  in  cursing  as  I  die ! ' 

^  Who  is  this  woman  ? '  quoth  the  magistrate. 

Desirous  to  make  entry  of  her  death. 

To  whom  good  Father  Francis  made  reply  : 

*  Her  heirs  are  Henry,  mighty  Lord  of  France, 
The  Due  d'Orleans,  brother  to  the  King, 
And  Henrietta,  Queen  of  England's  isle. 
Here  lieth  dead  Marie  de  Medicis, 

The  Queen  of  France,  the  widow  of  a  Bang, 
And  mother  of  our  present  Sovereign  liege ! ' 

Thus  died  a  beggar  France's  proudest  queen. 

Illustrious,  noble,  beautiftd,  and  pure, 

A  very  monarch  by  decree  of  Heayen^^^^^  ^^  Google 
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And  yet  degraded  past  the  meanest  slave. 
Snch  tricks  doth  fickle  Fortune  interpose 
Between  the  infant's  cradle  and  the  grave. 
The  *  Flower  of  Florence  '  blasted  with  the  wind 
Of  sad  misfortune  !    She  around  whose  path 
The  angels  seemed  to  walk  and  bring  her  joy : 
She  whose  rich  dowry  far  outshone  the  wealth 
Of  many  kings ;  she  who  espoused  the  arts, 
With  Malesherbes  took  counsel,  and  who  urged 
The  matchless  Rubens  on  to  excellence : 
She  who  endowed  a  convent  for  the  poor, 
Yet  had  no  pillow  for  her  aching  head : 
Who  built  the  palace  of  ihe  Luxemburg, 
And  in  a  hovel  died  despised  and  spumed. 

The  mystery  of  sufiering  is  here ; 

One  is  to  pleasure,  one  to  anguish  born. 

And  who  decides  the  share  of  happiness  ? 

Xet  will  we  mourn  with  those  who  aye  must  weep, 

And  trust,  as  we  would  trust  for  this  great  Queen, 

That  though  the  elements  may  dash  their  bark 

Upon  the  rocks,  and  deeps  upon  them  gape. 

Some  broken  spar  may  bear  them  safe  to  land. 

Geoboe  Smith. 
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THE  EVER-WIDENING  WORLD  OP  STARS. 
By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B. A.  F.R.A.S., 

Author  of '  Saturn  and  its  System/  &c.  &c. 


AS  the  science  of  astronomy  has 
advanced,  the  ideas  men  have 
formed  respecting  the  extent  of  the 
universe  have  gradually  become 
more  and  more  enlarged.  In  far-off 
times,  when  astronomers  were  con- 
tent to  judge  of  the  conformation  of 
the  universe  by  the  appearances  di- 
rectly presented  to  their  contem- 
plation, the  ideas  formed  respecting 
the  celestial  bodies  were  singularly 
homely.  We  read  that  Theophrastus 
looked  upon  the  Milky  Way  as  the 
fastening  of  the  stellar  hemispheres, 
which  are  *  so  carelessly  knitted  to- 
gether, that  the  fiery  heavens  be- 
yond them  can  be  seen  through  the 
spaces.'  Anaximenes  believed  the 
heavens  to  be  made  of  a  kind  of  fine 
earthenware,  and  that  the  stars  are 
the  heads  of  nails  driven  through 
the  domed  vault  formed  of  this  ma- 
terial. And  even  Lucretius,  whose 
views  of  nature  were  so  noble,  has 
referred  without  disapproval  to  the 
bizarre  theory  of  Xenophanes  that 
the  stars  are  fiery  clouds  collected 
in  the  upper  regions  of  air. 

While  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
astronomy  was  accepted  there  were 
no  means  of  forming  any  trust- 
worthy views  respecting  the  ex- 
tent of  the  stellar  universe.  If  the 
earth  were  ever  at  rest  we  could 
never  know  how  far  the  stars  are 
from  us ;  and  therefore  the  old  as- 
tronomers were  free  to  invent  what- 
ever theories  they  pleased  as  to  the 
scale  on  which  the  sidereal  scheme 
is  constructed.  It  was  only  when 
the  earth  was  set  free  by  Coper- 
nicus from  the  imaginary  chains 
which  had  been  conceived  as  hold- 
ing it  in  the  centre  of  the  universe 
that  it  became  possible  to  form  any 
conception  of  the  distances  at  which 
the  stars  lie  from  us.  Indeed  Tycho 
Brah6  immediately  pointed  this 
out  as  an  overwhelming  objection 


against  the  new  theory.  *  Are  we  to 
suppose,'  he  argued,  '  that  the  stars 
are  placed  at  such  enormous  dis- 
tances from  us  as  to  seem  wholly 
unchanged  in  position  while  the 
earth  sweeps  round  the  sun  in  an 
orbit  millions  of  miles  in  diameter  ? 
If  this  amazing  theory  were  true, 
the  stars  would  be  hundreds  of  mil- 
liotis  of  miles  from  us,  a  view  which 
is  utterly  monstrous  and  incredible.' 

But  strange  as  this  new  view  ap- 
peared, it  gradually  gained  ground. 
It  became  presently  so  well  estab- 
lished that  when  Cassini  discovered 
that  the  earth  travels  in  a  mnch 
wider  orbit  than  Tycho  Brah6  had 
supposed — so  that  the  stars  were 
at  once  thrown  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  miles  farther  from  us — 
astronomers  still  held  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  *  With  Briarean 
arms,*  as  Humboldt  has  described 
their  labours,  the  fellow-workers  of 
Cassini  thrust  forther  and  farther 
away  the  *  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,' 
until  the  immensity  of  the  universe 
grew  so  great  beneath  their  labours, 
that  new  modes  of  expressing  its 
dimensions  had  to  be  adopted.  Thej 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  obvions 
circumstance  that  the  stars  seem  to 
remain  unchanged  in  position  aa 
the  earth  sweeps  round  the  son. 
They  tested  this  apparent  fixity  of 
position  with  instruments  of  greater 
and  greater  power, — ^yet  always 
with  the  same  result.  They  made 
obversations  ten,  twenty,  even  fifty 
times  more  exact  than  Tycho 
Brah6's,  and  the  fact  that  they  still 
detected  no  change  of  position  signi- 
fied nothing  less  than  tliat  the  uni- 
verse of  the  fixed  stars  is  ten,  twenty, 
even  fifty  times  farther  from  us  than 
Tycho  Brah6  had  imagined. 

Thus  when  Sir  W,  Herschel  be- 
gan the  noble  series  of  researches 
amid  the  stellar^epthsj  which  has 
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rendered  his  name  illnstrious,  the 
world  of  stars  was  already  one  of 
inoonceiYablj  enormons  extent.  Yet 
80  widely  did  be  increase  our  appre- 
ciationof  tbe  rastness  of tbe  nniverse, 
that  it  has  been  tboogbt  no  ezagge- 
radon  to  say  of  bim,  tbat '  be  broke 
throagh  the  barriers  of  tbe  heavens. ' 
'Celonunpemipit  claustra,'  says  his 
monimient  at  Upton,  and  every  stu- 
dent of  astronomy  who  has  carefully 
examined  Herschel's  labours,  under- 
stands the  justice  of  tbe  expression. 
Eor  consider  wbat  Herscbel  did. 
When  he  began  his  survey  of  tbe 
heavens,  astronomers  bad  proved 
indeed  that  tiie  nearest  of  tbe  fixed 
stars  lie  at  enormons  distances  ^m 
OS,  and  some  of  tbe  more  advanced 
thinkers  had  begun  to  form  noble 
speculations  respecting  tbe  relations 
of  the  stars  wbich  lie  beyond  tbe 
sphere  of  those  visible  to  us.  But 
H  was  reserved  for  Sir  W.  Herscbel 
to  applj  exact  observations  to  tbe 
unseen  star-systems.  He  literally 
gauged  the  celestial  depths.  Wiiii 
a  telescope  whose  ligbt-gathering 
power  probably  extended  the  range 
of  vision  to  about  eight  bundrod 
times  its  natural  limit,  he  swept 
e?eiy  part  of  tbe  northern  heavens. 
He  estimated  tbe  depth  of  tbe  sys- 
tem of  stars  in  every  direction  by  a 
simple  and  natural  process.  For, 
Hke  all  great  thinkers,  be  struck 
out  modes  of  inquiry  which,  the  mo- 
ment they  were  presented  to  the 
world,  seemed  so  obvious,  that  tbe 
wonder  was  how  they  could  have 
remained  so  long  undetected.  He 
said  that  precisely  as  tbe  quantity 
of  water  passed  through  by  the 
sailor's  lead-line  marks  tbe  depth  of 
t^e  sea,  so  the  number  of  stars 
which  can  be  seen  when  a  telescope 
of  giyeu  power  is  turned  towards 
any  part  of  tbe  heavens  is  a  mea- 
sure of  the  depth  of  the  sidereal  sys- 
tem in  that  direction .  In  individual 
cases,  indeed,  tbe  law  may  not  be 
^ue,  just  as  tbe  sailor's  lead-line 
DJay  light  on  the  peak  of  some 
sunken  rock,  and  so  give  no  true 


measure  of  the  general  depth  of  the 
sea  in  the  neighbourhood.  But 
when  the  avei*age  of  a  great  number 
of  such  'star-gaugings'  is  taken, 
then  we  may  feel  tolerably  certain 
tbat  on  applying  tbe  simple  rule 
devised  by  Herscbel  we  shall  form 
no  inaccurate  estimates  of  our  sys- 
tem's extent  in  any  direction. 

Thence  arose  his  great  theory  of 
tbe  stellar  system.  He  showed 
tbat  our  sun  is  but  one  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  suns,  distributed 
in  a  region  of  space  resembling  a 
cloven  disc  in  figure.  When  we 
look  along  tbe  thickness  of  the  disc 
we  see  the  enormous  beds  of  stars, 
wbich  lie  round  us  in  tbat  direction 
as  a  cloud  of  milky  light,  which  so 
comes  to  form  a  cloven  ring  round 
tbe  heavens.  But  when  we  look 
out  towards  the  sides  of  the  disc, 
where  the  stars  are  less  profusely 
scattered,  we  see  between  them  the 
black  background  of  the  sky. 

Then  Herscbel  extended  his  re- 
searches to  those  strange  objects 
called  the  nebulsa.  He  showed  that 
where  astronomers  had  reckoned 
tens  of  these  objects  there  were  in 
reality  thousands.  And  he  found 
tbat  a  large  proportion  of  the  nebulaa 
can  be  resolved  into  stars.  He  held 
that  these,  therefore,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  external  universes,  resem- 
bling that  great  system  of  stars  of 
which  our  sun  is  a  member.  We 
need  not,  at  this  point,  dwell  upon 
tbe  distinction  which  Herscbel  drew 
between  nebul»  of  this  sort,  and 
those  objects  which  he  held  (and  as 
we  now  know,  justly)  to  be  true 
clouds,  formed  of  some  vaporous 
substance,  of  the  actual  nature  of 
which  be  forbore  to  express  an 
opinion.  Let  it  suffice  to  remark 
that  in  whatever  mode  those  va- 
porous nebulas  might  be  supposed 
to  be  formed,  it  was  clear  to  Her- 
scbel that  they  cannot  be  held  to  lie 
necessarily  beyond  the  system  of  the 
fixed  stars,  as  be  held  to  be  certainly 
the  case  with  the  stellar  nebulaB. 

-  Since  Herschel's  day  a  multitude 
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of  important  discoveries  have  been 
made.  His  son,  the  present  Sir 
John  Herschel,  carried  the  system 
of  star-gaugings  over  the  southern 
heayens,  having  first  trained  him- 
self for  the  work  by  verifying  Sir 
William's  northern  star-gaugings. 
The  eminent  astronomer  Struve  and 
others  have  applied  a  BGciea  of  tests 
to  the  basis  of  Hersohers  theory  of 
the  universe.  Increased  telescopic 
power  has  been  applied  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  nebuke.  And 
lastly,  a  mode  of  research  more 
wonderful  than  the  boldest  pioneers 
of  science  had  ventured  to  hope  for 
has  been  applied  to  determine  what 
the  stars  andnebuke  really  are,  nay 
even  the  very  elements  of  whicm 
they  are  constituted. 

Therefore  we  stand  in  a  position 
so  fiur  in  advance  of  that  to  which 
it  was  in  Herschel's  power  to  attain^ 
that  the  attempt  to  modify  his 
theories  need  no  longer  be  thought 
to  savour  of  undue  boldness.  £Dsdf 
a  century  does  not  pass  without 
bringing  a  vast  extension  of  know- 
ledge, and  certainly  the  last  half- 
century  has  been  no  exception  to 
this  rule ;  insomuch  that  could  the 
great  astronomer  takeliis  place  again 
among  us,  and  become  conusant 
of  the  vast  strides  which  his  fa- 
vourite science  has  made  since  he 
lefb  us,  he  would  be  the  first  to 
point  out  that  many  of  his  views 
required  to  be  modined  or  even  to 
be  wholly  abandoned. 

For  instance,  let  us  consider  the 
meaning  of  the  following  observa- 
tion made  by  the  younger  Herschel. 
While  'sweeping'  me  southern 
heavens,  this  eminent  astronomer 
noticed  occasionally  the  existence 
of  faint  outfying  streamers  belong- 
ing to  the  Mlky  Way,  yet  not  only 
irresolvable  into  stars,  but  so  ex- 
ceedingly distant  that  he  could 
scarcely  speak  of  them  as  reaUy 
visible.  He  was  sensible  of  their 
existence,  but  when  the  eye  was 
turned  directly  upon  them  tney  va- 
nished, insomuch  that^  he  says, '  the 


idea  of  illusion  has  repeatedly 
arisen  subsequently,'  yet  when  he 
came  to  map  down  the  places  where 
these  phantom  star- streams  bad 
been  detected,  he  found  that  they 
formed  regular  branches  of  the 
galactic  system. 

Now  these  outlying  star-streams 
prove  first  of  all  that  me  star-syBtem 
is  not  disc-shaped,  but  spiral  in 
figure.  Between  the  stars  which 
form  the  ordinary  streams  of  the 
Milky  Way,  and  those  which  form 
the  phantom  streams  there  must  lie 
regions  in  which  stars  are  either 
altoffei^er  wanting  or  strewn  with 
much  less  profusion  than  in  either 
the  nearer  or  the  fiuiher  stream. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  nor  the 
chief  conclusion  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  existence  of  the  al- 
most evanescent  star-streams.  Ac- 
cording to  Herschel's  views  the  stars 
which  compose  those  streams  are 
only  faint  through  enormity  of  dis- 
tance. They  may  be  as  large  as 
our  sun,  many  of  them  perhaps  &r 
larger.  And  between  them  there 
may  yawn  distances  as  large  as  those 
which  separate  us  from  i^tums  or 
Aldebaran.  Now  this  being  so,  the 
outlying  parts  of  our  own  sidereal 
system  being  removed  so  far  from 
us  as  to  be  all  but  evanescent  in 
Herschel's  splendid  reflector — how 
much  greater  ought  to  be  the  fiunt- 
ness  of  the  sidereal  systems  which 
lie  outside  ours !  If  tiie  nebukd  are 
really  such  systems,  and  made  up 
of  suns  like  our  own,  then  not  only 
ought  Herschel's  great  reflector  to- 
fiul  in  rendering  wem  visible,  but 
even  Lord  Bosse's  noble  mirror 
would  require  to  be  increased  a 
hundredfold  in  power  before  we 
could  see  them.  For  clearly  the 
nebulsB,  which  appear  as  mere  tiny 
specks  upon  the  vault  of  heaven, 
must  be  veiy  much  farther  away 
than  the  confines  of  our  ^stem,  if 
they  are  comparable  with  it  in  size. 
Therefore  we  must  have  *  of  two 
things  one.'  Either  the  confines  of 
our  sidereal  system  are  constitated 
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jerj  difTerently  from  the  parts  in 
our  neighbonrhood ;  or  the  nebnlad 
areocHiatitated  very  diflterently  from 
the  sidereal  system.  We  say,  of 
two  things  one,  meaning  that  one  of 
the  tvo  views  niitst  be  tnie ;  but  it 
is  pkin  that  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
yent  boUi  being  true. 

Tf  e  may  next  come  to  the  inqniry 
whether  these  views  are  severally 
sapported  by  any  special  evidence, 
ifow  as  to  the  first,  it  happens 
tiiat  the  southern  heavens  surveyed 
hj  the  younger  Herschel  afford 
eridence  such  as  Sir  William  Her- 
schel was  not  possessed  of.  The 
fomier  has  seen  places  in  the 
southern  skies  where  the  outline  of 
the  Milky  Way  is  so  sharply  defined, 
that  even  in  the  telescope  the  sudden 
ehange  from  a  background  of  black 
sky  to  the  sprinkled  light  of  the  ga- 
Iszy  is  not  lost.  One  half  of  tiie 
£eld  of  view  will  exhibit  the  former 
a^ect^  the  other  Hhe  latter.  Now  if 
we  coDsid0r  adoud,  or  a  dense  flight 
of  biids,  or  any  cluster  of  objects 
ezhilntinga  w^  defined  outline,  we 
seeatoDce  what  that  well  defined 
outline  means.  It  signifies  that  the 
eje  ia  directed  along  the  edge  or 
sor&ce  of  a  distinct  cluster  of  objects 
—in  one  case  globules  of  water,  in 
iDo^ifir  birds,  and  so  on — and  the 
idea  is  at  once  precluded  that  the 
^e  is  wUhitii  the  cluster  of  whatever 
rat  that  cluster  may  be.  Therefore 
the  tiifioxy  that  the  sun  forms  one 
of  a  system  of  stars  spread  pretty 
noxGonnly  over  a  disc-shaped  space 
mint  be  given  up;  for  were  it  true, 
the  approach  to  the  Hilky  Way 
wonld  always  be  gradual. 

When  we  add  that  in  the  southern 
does  the  Milky  Way  presents  the 
x&ost  fimtastic  confifiparation,  here 
e^NUiding  into  &n-^iaped  masses, 
there  winding  about  in  a  multitude 
of  strange  convolutions,  here  sud- 
dexdy  narrowing  into  a  bright  neck 
or  isthmus,  there  exhibiting  a  nearly 
circular  vacancy,  it  becomes  dear 
that  the  galaxy  cannot  have  the  figure 
"  to  it  Irf  Sir  W.  Herschel. 


It  must  consist  of  streamsand  sprays 
of  stars  at  different  distances.  Such 
streams  by  their  fantastic  convolu- 
tions serve  to  explain  all  the  pecu- 
larities  of  the  galaxy's  structure. 

And  next,  have  we  any  evidence 
that  the  nebuleB  are  not  really 
beyond  the  galaxy,  but  are  mixed 
up  with  the  sidereal  system  p  ^It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  have. 

Sir  William  Herschel  noticed  that 
there  are  places  where  the  nebukeare 
much  more  densely  crowded  than 
elsewhere,  and  he  was  disposed  to 
suspect  that  precisely  as  &e  stars 
by  their  aggregation  form  the  zone 
of  the  Mil%  Way,  so  there  is  a  zone 
of  nebulae.  But  when  Sir  John 
Herschel  had  completed  the  survey 
of  the  heavens  it  was  found  that 
a  very  different  law  of  distribution 
made  its  appearance.  Instead  of 
being  collected  in  a  zone  or  band 
around  the  heavens,  the  nebul»  are 
arranged  in  two  distinct  but  irre- 
gular clusters,  separated  by  a  well 
marked  zone  almost  entirely  free 
from  nebulae.  And  this  zone  com- 
ddes  almost  exactly  with  the  MiUcy 

.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  so 
special  an  arrangement  as  this  P  A 
modem  astronomer  says  it  dearly 
proves  that  the  nebulae  do  not  be- 
long to  the  star- world ;  but  I  can  see 
no  escape  from  an  exactly  opposite 
view.  A  simple  illustration  will 
serve  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the 
case.  Suppose  a  person  found  a 
space  of  ground  on  which  gravel 
was  arranged  in  the  form,  of  a  ring, 
and  that  rough  stones  were  thickly 
spread  over  the  whole  space  except 
the  gravel  ring,  would  he  conclude 
that  there  was  no  assodation  be- 
tween the  arrangement  of  the  gravel 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  stones, 
because  few  stones  were  to  be  found 
on  or  near  the  gravel  ?  Would  he 
not  rather  find  in  this  peculiarity 
distinct  evidence  that  there  was 
some  association?  He  would,  we 
think,  argue  that  the  gravel  had 
been  collected  into  one  j^lace  and 
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the  stones  into  another,  in  por- 
snance  of  some  one  partictdar  scheme. 
The  corresponding  conclusion  in  the 
case  of  the  stars  and  nebnl»  wonld 
clearly  be  that  the  stars  had  been 
drawn  together  in  one  direction  and 
the  nebxilsB  in  another,  ont  of  a 
common  world  of  cosmical  matter. 
In  other  words  we  should  look  on 
the  nebulae  as  members  of  the  same 
system  or  scheme  that  the  stars 
belong  to. 

And  here  it  may  be  asked  how  the 
conclusion  thus  deduced  fi*om  the 
arrangement  of  stars  and  nebulsB 
can  be  said  to  tend  to  enlarge  our 
views  of  the  world  of  stars.  On  the 
contrtbry,  it  might  be  urged,  the 
views  which  had  prevailed  before, 
presented  us  with  nobler  concep- 
tions of  the  universe.  For  we  were 
able  to  recognise  in  the  thousands 
of  nebulffi  which  fleck  the  dark 
background  of  the  sky,  sidereal 
systems  as  noble  as  that  of  which 
our  sun  is  a  member;  and  in  the 
existence  of  countless  star-systems 
we  had  a  spectacle  to  contemplate 
before  which  the  human  intellect 
was  compelled  to  bow  in  its  utter 
powerlessness  and  insignificance : 
whereas  it  seems  as  thoagh  the 
new  views  would  reduce  the  scope 
of  our  vision  to  a  single  galaxy  of 
stars,  unless  some  few  members  of 
the  nebular  system  may  still  be 
looked  on  as  outer  star-schemes. 

But  on  a  closer  inspection  of  the 
views  I  have  been  maintaining,  it 
will  appear  that  they  largely  en- 
hance our  conceptions  of  the  scale 
on  which  the  world  of  stars  is  con- 
structed. Until  now  it  has  been  held 
that  the  telescopes  which  man  has 
been  able  to  construct  enabled  us 
to  scan  the  limits  of  our  sidereal 
system,  and  to  pass  so  readily  be- 
yond those  limits  as  to  become  sen- 
sible of  the  existence  of  thousands 
of  other  schemes  as  noble  as  our 
own  or  nobler.  But  if  the  new 
views  should  be  established,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  recognise  in 
the  world  of  stars  a  system  which 


our  most  powerful  instruments  are 
not  fully  able  to  gauge.  The  clusters 
of  stars,  whose  splendour  has  so 
worthily  excited  the  admiratioii  of  the 
Herschels,  the  Bosses,  the  Straves, 
and  the  Bonds,  must  be  looked  upon 
as  among  the  glories  of  our  own 
system,  and  indicative  of  the  mtdti- 
plied  forms  of  structure  or  of  ag- 
gregation to  be  found  within  its 
boundaries.  As  of  late,  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  wealth  of  the  solar 
system  have  been  enhanced  by  the 
discovery  of  numberless  new  objects 
and  new  forms  of  matter  existing 
within  its  range,  and  co-ordinating 
themselves  in  regular  relations  with 
the  earlier  known  members  of  the 
system,  so  we  seem  now  called  on 
to  recognise  in  the  stellar  world 
an  unsuspected  wealth  of  material, 
a  hitherto  unrecognised  variety  of 
cosmical  forms,  and  an  extension 
into  regions  of  space  to  which  onr 
most  powerful  telescopes  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  penetrate. 

But  now  I  would  call  attention 
to  a  peculiarity  of  the  southern 
skies  which,  while  apparently  aflford- 
ing  conclusive  testimony  in  fovonr 
of  the  new  views,  has  unaccountably 
(in  my  opinion)  been  urged  as  an 
argument  tendmg  in  quite  another 
direction.  There  are  to  be  seen  in 
those  skies  two  mysterious  clouds 
of  light,  which  were  called  by  the 
first  Europeans  who  sailed  the 
southern  seas  the  Magellanic  clouds, 
and  are  now  commonly  spoken  of 
by  astronomers  as  the  Nubecuhe. 
Examined  by  the  powerful  tele- 
scope of  Sir  John  Herschel,  these 
objects  have  been  found  to  consist 
of  small  fixed  stars  and  nebulae, 
grouped  together  without  any  evi- 
dence of  special  arrangement,  but 
still  obviously  intermixed, — not 
merely  seen  projected  on  the  same 
field  of  view. 

These  strange  objects  have  given 
rise  to  many  speculations;  and 
among  the  definite  views  put  for- 
ward respecting  them  is  one  re- 
cently expressed  in  a  most  valuable 
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oommimication  to  the  Boyal  Astro- 
nomical Society  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe,  an  astronomer 
who  li&B  laboured  in  the  sound 
school  of  the  Poulkowa  Observatory. 
HflTing  recognised  in  the  peculiar 
airaDgement  of  stars  and  nebulsd 
ibore  referred  to,  an  argument  that 
the  oebnlffi  lie  beyond  our  system, 
Mr.  Abbe  suggests  that  the  Magel- 
lanic doads  are  two  of  the  nei^est 
of  the  nebular  systems,  which  thus 
ezidbit  larger  dimensions  than  their 
fellow-schemes. 

The  basis  of  this,  which  may  be 
termed  the  positive  theory  of  the 
Nabecnhe,  is  the  hypothesis  which 
may  be  termed  the  negative  theory. 
Whatever  these  objects  may  be, 
astronomers  have  said,  they  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  sidereal 
system,  nor  are  the  nebulsB  seen 
within  them  to  be  looked  upon  as 
fellows  of  the  other  nebuke.  For  in 
the  KnbecnlaB  we  see  what  we  recog- 
nise nowhere  else,  the  combination 
namely  of  clustering  groups  of  stars 
and  freely  scatt^Hed  nebcdee.  It  is 
the  characteristic  (still  I  am  quoting 
the  tiieory)  of  the  sidereal  system 
that  where  its  splendours  are  great- 
est nebnlaB  are  wanting ;  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  nebular  aggrega- 
tion tiiafc  it  withdraws  itself  in  ap- 
pe»ance  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  clastering  star  groups.  But  in 
the  Magellanic  clouds  neither  of 
these  characteristics  is  to  be  recog- 
iiised ;  therefore  these  objects  are 
distinct  from  either  system. 

Nor  has  another  argument  been 
wanting  to  indicate  the  distinction 
that  exists  between  the  Magellanic 
ckmds  and  the  other  splendours  of 
the  celestial  vault  Sir  John  Her- 
8chel,  sweeping  over  their  neigh- 
bourhood with  his  1 8-inch  reflector, 
^nis  struck  with  the  singular  barren- 
iiesBofihe  skies  around  them.  With 
that  expressive  verbiage  which  gives 


so  great  a  charm  to  his  astronomical 
descriptions,  he  forces  on  our  atten- 
tion, again  and  ^aiu,  the  poverty 
of  the  regions  which  lie  around  the 
Nubeculee.  'Oppressively  barren' 
he  describes  them  in  one  place ; 
<  the  access  to  the  Nubecula  on  all 
sides  is  through  a  desert,'  he  says 
in  another.  And  this  peculiariln^ 
thus  esta)}lished  by  the  certain  evi- 
dence of  an  observer  so  able  and 
trustworthy,  has  been  held  by  many 
to  imply  in  the  clearest  and  most 
distinct  manner  that  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  Nubecules 
and  the  stellar  system. 

To  me  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  barrenness  of  the  regions  round 
the  Magellanic  clouds  points  irre- 
sistibly in  the  opposite  direction. 
Why  should  some  outer  system, 
free  as  is  assumed  of  all  association 
with  our  own,  occupy  that  pecu- 
liarly barren  space  which  so  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  ?  But  if  we  look  on  the 
coincidence  as  striking  in  the  case  of 
one,  how  much  more  remarkable  will 
it  appear  when  the  only  two  outer 
systems  of  the  sort  thus  brought 
within  our  ken  are  associated  in 
this  way  with  the  most  singularly 
barren  region  in  the  whole  heavens ! 
Surely  the  more  natural  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  the  phenomenon 
is  that  the  richness  of  the  Magel- 
lanic clouds  and  the  poverty  of  the 
surrounding  districts  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  most  intimate  correla- 
tion. Is  there  not  reason  for  con- 
cluding that  those  districts  are  poor 
because  of  the  action  of  the  same 
process  of  aggregation  which  has 
attracted  within  the  NubeculsB  a 
larger  share  than  usual  of  stellar 
and  nebular  glories  ?  * 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that 
the  former  argument,  on  which  the 
distinction  between  the  Nubecul® 
and  other  celestial  objects  has  been 


*  Sir  WQliam  Herschel  has  recorded  a  peculiarity  respecting  nebulse  which  is  worthy 
of  mention  in  connection  with  the  facts  above  considered.  'I  have  found/  he  says,  *  that 
tbe  spaces  preceding  nebulae  were  generally  quite  deprived  of  stars,  so  as  often  to  afford 
n»aoy  fields  irithout  a  single  star.*  f^  mr\n\c> 
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foonded,  is  disposed  of  at  once  if  we 
recognise  the  stellar  and  nebnlar 
systems  as  in  reality  forming  but  a 
single  sdieme.  Not  only  so,  bnt 
the  Nnbecnle  afford  a  striking  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  latter  view. 
To  xetum  to  the  somewhat  homely 
illustration  made  use  of  above.  Our 
conceptions  of  the  original  associ- 
ation between  the  stones  and  the 
kvel  arranged  in  the  manner  in- 


L  would  certainly  be  strength- 
ened, or  would  even  be  changed 
into  absolute  certainly,  if  we  per- 
ceived in  a  part  of  the  ground  two 
heaps  in  which  stones  and  gravel 
were  intermixed.  When  I  add  that 
there  are  two  distinctly  marked 
nebular  streams  leading  towards 
the  NubecuUe,  as  well  as  several 
well-marked  star-streams  tending 
in  the  same  direction,  the  evidence 
of  association  seems  irresistibly 
strengthened. 

If  these  views  be  accepted,  we 
shall  have  to  look  upon  the  world 


of  stars  as  made  up  of  all  classes 
of  clustering  aggregations,  beeides 
strange  wisps  and  sprays  extending 
throughout  space  in  the  most  fan- 
tastic convolutions.  Then  also,  -while 
dismissing  the  idea  that  the  nebulsB 
as  a  class  are  external  systems,  we 
may  accept  as  highly  probable  the 
conclusion  that  some  of  the  spiral 
or  whirlpool  nebulae  really  lie  £BLr 
beyond  the  confines  of  our  system. 
For  we  see  in  these  objects  the  very 
picture  of  what  the  new  views  show 
our  sidereal  system  to  be.  There 
are  the  spiral  whorls  corresponding 
to  the  double  ring  of  the  Milky  Way ; 
there  are  faint  outlying  streamers 
corresponding  to  the  phantom  star- 
streams  traced  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel ;  there  also,  are  bright  single 
stars  and  miniature  clusters, — nay, 
there  also  may  even  be  recognised 
large  knobs  or  lobes  of  clustering 
stars,  forming  no  inapt  analogue  of 
the  Magellanic  clouds. 
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AFTER  spending  one  of  the  hot- 
test July  days  that  I  can  re- 
member in  roaming  about  the  gar- 
deos  and  galleries  of  Versailles,  I 
returned  to  Pans  in  time  to  dine 
with  an  old  firiend  and  start  in  his 
company  by  the  night  mail  to  Dijon 
and  D61e  on  onr  way  to  Greneva. 
At  4.30  ajn.  we  were  stepping  into 
the  maUe^pogte  which  in  1857  af- 
forded the  swifbest  means  of  reach- 
ing onr  destination.  The  little 
vdbide  could  only  take  three  pas- 
sengens,  but  was  urged  ^ong  all 
day  at  the  full  speed  of  four  horses, 
which  were  never  allowed  to  walk 
e?en  in  the  steepest  parts  of  the 
ascent.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  act 
the  part  of  a  Conservative  laudcUof 
ien^oris  acU,  so  far  as  to  deny  the 
adTantages  of  railways  over  coaches 
in  general ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  that  those  who  now 
wriggle  over  the  rails  through  dark 
tnimels  and  profondities  from  Am- 
b^rieoz  to  Geneva  can  have  no  kind 
of  conception  of  the  marvellous 
treat  which  awaited  those  who  ap- 
proached it  over  the  summit  of  the 
Jura.  Out  only  companion ,  was 
ft  Tery  agreeable  and  cxdtivated 
Frenchman,  who  turned  out  to  be 
the  pr^fet  of  the  department 
through  which  we  were  passing. 
Prom  Les  Bousses  the  horses  were 
^t  at  an  ambling  trot  up  the 
long  slopes  of  the  mountain:  the 
appearance  of  the  country  was  very 
ddl  and  monotonous,  but  we  could 
see  that  we  had  attained  a  consider- 
able height;  presently  the  gentle 
trot  upwards  was  exchanged  for 
fiill  speed,  and  our  French  £riend 
said,  'Hegardez  maintenxmt,  vous 
allez  voir  quelque  chose.' 

The  pr6fet  was  right.  We  flew 
't'aiid  a  comer,  and  in  an  instant 
ttw,  as  it  were  by  enchantment,  a 
new  and  more  beautiful  world.  The 
whole  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  its 
i&ore  than  fifty  mUes  of  length, 


lay  stretched  out  before  us  and 
beneath,  a  vast  crescent  of  sky-blue 
shining  under  the  cloudless  canopy 
of  heaven.  At  our  feet  were  the 
green  slopes  and  picturesque  vil- 
lages through  which  lay  the  re- 
mainder of  our  road ;  and,  fetr  across 
the  lake,  high  above  the  intervening 
ranges  of  Savoy,  Mont  Blanc  and 
his  attendant  peaks  rose  in  spot- 
less beauty  througl^  the  deep  blue 
sky.  In  no  part  of  tiie  world  have 
I  ever  seen  so  sudden  a  transition 
from  absolute  dulness  to  indescrib- 
able perfection;  but  as  the  rail- 
road keeps  far  away,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  what  we  saw  will 
never  more  be  beheld  by  the  speeds 
loving  generation  of  tourists.  With 
a  sensation  as  of  having  seen  heaven 
opened  before  our  eyes,  we  rapidly 
descended  to  Geneva  and  arrived 
there  at  four  o'clock. 

Mont  Blanc  was  our  destination, 
and  the  following  evening  foxmd  us 
at  Cbamouni,  where  we  were  wel- 
comed as  old  friends  at  the  H6tel 
de  Londres  by  M.  ^Qdouard  Tairraz 
and  his  good-tempered  wife.  The 
H6tel  d'Angleterre  had  not  yet 
flaunted  its  banners  and  its  balconies 
over  the  surrounding  buildings :  and 
comparative  simplicily  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  But  amidst  this  com- 
parative simplicity  there  existed  one 
enormity,  which  we  were  resolved 
to  resist :  the  extortionate  tarif  and 
tyrannical  code  of  the  guides  cried 
aloud  for  redress,  and  we  had  come 
with  the  secret  purpose  of  striking 
at  least  one  blow  at  the  system,  and 
anticipated  no  small  amusement 
from  the  attempt.  The  guides  had 
established  a  kind  of  trade's  union 
in  its  most  objectionable  form ;  good 
and  bad  were  all  equally  inscribed 
on  the  roll,  and  those  who  wanted 
their  services  must  take  them  in 
order  as  they  came.  It  was  of  no 
avail  to  plead  old  acquaintance  with 
one  whom  you  knew  by  past  ex- 
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perience  to  be  in  every  way  a 
superior  man ;  in  vain  did  the  best 
men  complain  that  their  better 
education,  their  greater  linguistic 
or  scientific  knowledge  was  tiirown 
away :  they  were  all  levelled  by  the 
obdurate  roll,  and  you  must  take 
whoever  was  pointed  out  by  that 
detested  document.  The  men  who 
could  thus  tyrannise  over  one 
another  and  over  the  public  in  one 
way  could  of  course  do  so  in  other 
ways,  and  they  established  a  system 
of  charges  which  was  outrageous 
enough  to  be  ridiculous  if  it  had 
not  been  too  annoying  to  laugh  at. 
By  this  Draconian  code  every  tra- 
veller who  wished  to  go  up  Mont 
Blanc  was  obliged  to  take  four 
guides,  and  if  the  party  consisted 
of  two  or  three  friends  they  must 
take  eight  or  a  dozen  guides  as  the 
case  might  be.  Each  of  these  men 
received  one  hundred  francs,  so 
that  every  traveller  had  to  pay  i6l. 
to  begin  with,  besides  extravagant 
charges  for  feeding  the  party  and 
numerous  extras  which  were  sure 
to  be  tacked  on  at  the  end.  On 
the  whole  it  may  be  considered  that 
252.  apiece,  the  usual  total,  was 
rather  a  large  payment  for  a  couple 
of  days'  amusement  in  the  ascent 
of  what  is  after  all  the  easiest  of  the 
very  high  mountains  of  the  Alps : 
at  all  events  it  was  eight  times  as 
much  as  we  had  paid  in  the  previous 
year  for  the  much  more  diflBcult 
ascent  ot  Monte  Bosa.  We  knew 
that  a  party  of  plucky  Englishmen 
had  lately  discovered  a  new  route 
frt>m  St.  Glervais,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain wiuiout  the  assistance  of  guides 
beyond  the  top  of  the  Aigume  du 
Gbiit^.  The  regulations  of  Chamouni 
were  not  bin&ig  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  St.  Glervais ;  but  we  wished 
to  do  something  towards  bringing 
the  old  route  more  within  the 
ffoaoh  of  the  aspiring  public,  es- 
pecially on  account  of  the  great 
advantages  offered  by  the  hut  of  the 
•Grands  Mulets  over  the  cold  and 


dreary  halting-place  upon  the  some- 
what formidable  Aiguille.  We  spent 
the  first  day  in  a  leisurely  ascent 
of  the  Brevent,  which  enabled  ns  to 
study  'the  monarch'  for  several 
hours  with  our  telescopes,  and  gave 
our  legs  the  first  stretching  after  a 
long  imprisonment  in  London.  The 
next  day  we  increased  the  good 
effect  upon  our  own  limbs,  and 
saved  two  Americans  a  certain 
number  of  francs  by  undertaking 
to  be  their  amateur  guides  to  the 
Jardin.  This  was  good  practice, 
and  we  then  began  the  preparations 
for  our  main  undertaking. 

A  man  named  Bossoney  held 
what  in  diplomatic  language  would 
be  called  the  portfolio  of  guide-chef; 
that  is  to  say  he  sate  behind  a  table 
in  a  little  room  called  the  Bureau  des 
Guides,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  perpetual  study  of  the  book  of 
the  roll,  like  Buddha  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  perfec- 
tions. He  was  a  hard  man,  one  who 
would  like  to  reap  without  sowing ; 
and  we  knew  that  poaching  in  his 
preserveswould  be  consideredan  un- 
pardonable offence.  Nevertheless  the 
thing  was  to  be  done;  and,  as  Eng- 
lishmen are  rightly  taught  to  stady 
the  means  by  which  their  forefathers 
obtained  liberty,  so  ought  the  rising 
generation  of  mountaineers  to  know 
and  appreciate  the  difficulties  gone 
through  by  their  predecessors  before 
the  complete  establishment  of  the 
right  by  which  they  are  now  en- 
abled to  break  their  necks  as  they 
please,  and  in  such  company  as  they 
may  select  for  themselves. 

We  knew  that  auy  revelation  of 
a  wish  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc  accom- 
panied by  any  amount  of  suppli- 
cation  would  be  perfectly  useless 
with  M.  Bossoney ;  we  therefore  had 
recourse  to  subtleiy  and  throwing 
dust  in  his  tyrannical  eyes.  We 
walked  quietly  into  the  lion's  den 
with  a  *Bonjour,  monsieur  Bos- 
soney.' *Bonjour,  messieurs,'  he 
replied. 

We  proceeded  to  tell  him   we 
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bad  an  idea  of  going  to  the  Gh*aQdB 
Mnletfi,  but  we  had  heard  that  the 
tarif  was  higher   than    we    liked 
paying- 
Fun  ToaM  I  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  pay. 

He  told  ns,  as  we  knew  well 
eooogb,  that  we  mnst  have  four 
guides  between  ns,  and  pay  them 
forty  francs  each.  '  But,  my  dear 
Monsieur  Bossoney,  you  know  we 
have  both  had  some  experience  of 
the  high  mountains ;  we  have  both 
made  the  ascent  of  the  great  and 
terrible  Monte  Bosa;  surely  you  will 
allow  UB  to  make  such  an  expedition 
as  that  to  the  Grands  Mulets  with 
a  smalTer  number  of  guides  than  if 
we  were  raw  novices  who  had  never 
been  beyond  the  Montanvert/ 

We  might  as  well  have  spoken  to 
the  winds.  The  inexorable  Bos- 
soney replied  that  such  was  the 
regUment^  and  though  he  might 
perhaps  have  wished  if  possible  to 
make  an  exception  in  our  favour, 
yet  there  was  nothing  but  to  sub- 
mit. It  was  like  the  Mussulman 
repeating,  *  There  is  but  one  GU>d, 
and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.'  Pre- 
tending to  be  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety of  his  reasoning,  we  shifted 
onr  groimd  and  asked  who  woxdd  be 
^  goides  whom  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  roll  would  entrust  with  our 
pieeervation.  He  saw  that  we  were 
knocking  under,  and  with  a  gracious 
smile  upon  his  unprepossessing  face 
be  looked  into  the  mystic  scroll, 
and  informed  us  that  the  favoured 
individuals  would  be  Zacharie 
Cachat,  Jean-Pierre  Payot,  Michel 
Simond,  and  Pierre-Tobie  Simond. 
It  80  chanced  that  my  companion 
bad  on  a  former  occasion  been  satis- 
fied with  the  last  of  these  men,  and 
I  knew  by  repute  that  Cachat  was 
one  of  the  best  men  in  Chamouni. 
So  we  submitted  with  apparent  re- 
luctance, and  said  sometlung  corre- 
sponding to  '  what  must  be,  must.' 

The  next  idling  to  be  done  was  to 
order  Zacharie  Cachat,  as  the  lead- 
ing man,  to  come  to  the  hotel  for 


instructions  for  the  morrow.  For 
fear  of  anything  going  wrong,  we 
took  good  care  not  to  let  M.  Edou- 
ard,  ^e  landlord,  have  an  inkling 
of  our  scheme  ;  and  even  the  faith- 
ful Auguste  Balmat,  though  an  in- 
dependent friend,  was  kept  in 
equally  total  darkness.  In  due 
time  Cachat  was  confrx>nted  in  the 
bureau  of  the  hotel  with  ourselves 
and  M.  £ldouard,  who  was  in  his 
normal  state  of  slight  confusion, 
arising  from  a  superabundance  of 
champagne.  He  was  alive  to  bu8i<» 
ness,  but  he  preferred  that  his  wife 
should  sit  down  at  the  desk  and  do 
duty  as  scribe.  Hearing  that  our  in- 
tention was  to  go  to  the  Ghrands  Mu- 
lets next  day,  and  to  teke  a  fitting 
amount  of  food  for  the  occasion,  he 
looked  very  solemn;  and,  waving 
his  hand  with  much  dignity  to  his 
better  half,  he  said,  *  Ecrivez  done, 
madame.'  Pondering  for  a  moment, 
as  if  he  were  going  to  dictate  terms 
of  peace  to  a  conquered  nation,  he 
told  her  to  begin  the  list  with  two 
chickens,  two  bottles  of  St.  George, 
four  bottles  of  Beaujolais.  The 
worthy  man  was  evidently  getting 
into  the  regular  swing,  but  we  saw 
he  was  starting  from  false  premisses  t 
it  was  quite  evident  that  the  supply 
proposed  by  him  woxdd  be  alto- 
gether inadequate  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  party  during  the  two 
days  which  would  be  required  for 
the  fulfilment  of  our  scheme.  I 
stopped  him  therefore  by  remark- 
ing that  we  did  not  intend  to  return 
the  same  day;  that,  in  fact,  our 
great  object  was  to  see  the  sunset 
from  the  Qrands  Mulets ;  and  that, 
as  we  could  not  recross  the  glacier 
after  dark,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  spend  the  night  there  and  have 
the  additional  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  sunrise  next  morning.  In  fact 
we  should  want  provisions  for  two 
days  instead  of  one. 

'  Ah !  vous  voulez  coucher  1^ 
haut?'  said  M.  £douard.  'Eh 
bienl  done,  madame,  mettez  le 
double.'      So    tho    provision    list 
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started  afresh  with  four  chickens, 
four  bottles  of  St.  George,  eight 
bottles  of  Beaujolais,  and  so  on, 
tapering  off  wim  the  usual  addi- 
tions of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  Ac, 
which,  being  charged  at  fabulous 
prices  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
supplied,  form  very  profitable  though 
humble  items  in  a  Chamouni  bill. 
It  was  lucky,  however,  that  we  had 
given  no  sign  about  Mont  Blanc,  as 
everything  would  have  been  doubled 
again. 

Business  over,  we  had  nothing  to 
do  but  enjoy  ourselves  for  the  even- 
ing ;  and  after  dinner  wandered  out 
into  the  flowery  fields  to  watch  one 
of  those  magnificent  sunsets  which 
are  so  deeply  impressive  among  the 
mountains.  Darkness  was  fast  ap- 
proaching in  the  valley  when  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  was  still 
glorious  with  the  last  light  of  its 
rosy  crown :  and  it  was  with  no 
small  pleasure  that  we  looked  with 
confidence  for  fine  weather  in  the 
morning.  It  was  intensely  interest- 
ing to  watch  this  splendid  object, 
and  to  think  of  the  delightful  ex- 
citement which  we  hoped  to  derive 
from  it  in  the  coming  day.  K  we 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit, 
and  if  old  Bossoney  spied  us  with 
his  telescope,  how  great  would  be 
his  wrath,  and  how  great  would 
be  our  satisfaction  in  laughing  at 
his  beard! 

Next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock, 
we  made  a  very  quiet  start,  care- 
fully avqiding  the  i-ather  ostenta- 
tious death-or-victory  kind  of  ap- 
pearance which  used  frequently  tO 
characterise  mountaineering  parties 
in  the  days  when  transoenders  of 
Le  Mont  Blanc  were  suflBdently 
rare  to  have  their  names  inscribed 
on  shields  against  the  wall  of  the 
hoteL  We  let  the  men  straggle  out 
of  the  village,  and  followed  them  at 
our  leisure,  feeling  our  tendency  to 
inward  chuckling  slightly  tempered 
by  the  knowledfi^e  that  the  enemy 
might  still  anticipate  our  intentions 
and  spoil  our  sport.     We  were  not 


quite  easy  at  the  sight  of  a  fifth 
man  having  joined  our  four  guides ; 
he  might  be  an  emissary  of  the 
detested  Bossoney  sent  to  frighten 
our  men  from  playing  any  tricks 
with  the  supreme  government  of 
extortioners.  Cachat*s  explanation 
that  it  was  a  porter  hired  by  the 
guides  themselves  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  up  wood  and  provisions 
restored  cahn  to  our  troubled  mind, 
and  we  began  to  feel  as  poachers 
must  be  supposed  to  feel  when  they 
have  succes»^illy  dodged  the  game- 
keepers. So  we  go  happily  over  the 
well-known  path,  twining  through 
the  rich  shade  of  the  fir-trees,  cheered 
by  the  ripple  of  lively  streams,  and 
climbing  between  beds  of  pink  rho- 
dodendrons, till  we  begin  to  leave  all 
vegetation  behind,  and  the  last  few 
stniggling  scraps  of  half-dead  pines 
warn  us  to  pick  up  sticks  while  we 
can,  if  we  have  any  wish  for  hot 
supper  and  warm  feet  that  night 
on  the  Grands  Mulcts. 

Each  one  was  now  condemned, 
like  the  mythical  Man  in  the  Moon, 
to  carry  his  own  fjEiggot,  as  we  filed 
round  the  narrow  path  which  leads 
towards  the  Pierre  de  Tfichelle  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  Glacier  des 
Bossons.  Beaching  the  former  in 
about  three  hours  after  leaving 
Chamouni,  we  prepared  for  an  earlj 
dinner  on  the  mountain-side.  Up 
to  this  moment  we  had  not  allowed 
a  word  or  a  sign  to  give  the  slightest 
indication  to  our  guides  that  there 
was  anything  behind  the  scenes: 
we  were  only  supposed  to  be  quietly 
going  to  the  Grands  Mulcts,  the 
situation  of  which,  at  about  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  I  presume  to  be 
pretty  generally  known.  But,  a« 
the  simple  feast  drew  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  the  guides  looked  merry 
over  the  red  wine,  we  thought  the 
hour  had  come  for  revealing  our 
aspirations,  and  we  asked  them 
whether  they  would  go  with  us  to 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  de- 
fiance of  Bossoney  and  all  his  works. 
Old  ^Simond's  rather  dry  face  re- 
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lazed  in  a  moment;  Zacborie's 
SBgacioiis  eye  twinkled  with  de« 
light :  and  tiie  younger  men  tossed 
^eir  bats  in  the  air  with  shouts  of 
stys&cdon.  We  then  found  that 
we  were  not  the  only  memhers  of 
tb  party  who  had  been  enjoying 
tiie  possession  of  a  secret.  The 
gnideB,  who  knew  that  we  had  both 
bad  tolorable  experience  among  the 
moimtains,  came  to  the  conclu- 
aan  that  we  oould  not  be  going  to 
content  oursely^  with  the  Grands 
Mnlets,  and  had  secretly  suppHed 
themaelTes  with  all  that  would  be 
required  for  the  ascent  of  the  mon- 
ardi  himselfl 

This  was  so  £u*  highly  satisfac- 
toiy,  azid  loud  was  the  laughter  as 
each  man  of  the  company  produced 
his  contribution  of  hidden  stores. 
Tobie  Simond  was,  I  think,  the 
man  who  brought  from  within  the 
lining  of  his  coat  a  canvas-sided 
isntern,  which  folded  up  flat,  but 
which  when  set  into  proper  form 
would  be  invaluable  for  examining 
crerasBes  in  the  early  morning. 
Othenhad  packed  long  snow-gaiters 
under  chickens  and  bread,  and  one 
had  brought  a  packet  of  prunes, 
bowing  that  at  great  altitudes 
nothing  is  so  comforting  to  the 
ooatb  as  the  continual  sucking  of 
their  stones.  Seeing  that  all  due 
precautions  had  been  taken,  we 
proceeded  to  draw  up  a  solenm 
trei^.  It  was  agreed  that  if  the 
four  men  liked  to  go  with  us  to  the 
rammit  we  would  pay  them  each 
the  conventional  hundred  francs, 
thoogh  nothing  would  have  induced 
OS  to  take  eight  men,  according  to 
the  roles,  on  ^e  same  terms.  They 
wanted  us  at  first  to  promise  to 
ptj  any  fines  that  might  be  im- 
posed upon  them  for  breaking  the 
^bIcb,  but  we  absolutely  refused, 
remarking  that  they  could  easily  do 
^  out  ^  the  difierence  between  a 
tamdred  francs  and  the  forty  which 
^onld  be  their  pay  to  the  Grands 
Malets  only.  We  carried  the  day 
upon  this  point,  and  were  thinking 


what  should  be  settled  next,  when 
old  Simond,  the  Nestor  of  the  party, 
who  seMned  deeply  pondering,  sud- 
denly brought  down  his  hand  with 
a  violent  smp  upon  his  knee,  and 
with  the  energy  of  a  sudden  inspi- 
ration, proceeded  to  unfi>ld  a  scheme, 
the  ingenuity  of  which  was  worthy 
of  a  better  cause. 

^  Listen  to  me,'  said  he  in  effect, 
*  I  will  show  you  in  a  moment  what 
should  be  done ;  follow  my  advice, 
and  neither  the  gentlemen  nor  our- 
selves will  have  to  pay  fines. 
Voyez  done !  We  toe  seven  men 
in  all,  is  it  not  so  P  Two  gentle- 
men, four  guides,  and  one  porter. 
Well,  my  friends,  suppose  that^one 
guide  remains  at  the  Grands  Mu- 
lcts to  keep  the  porter  company, 
while  the  two  gentlemen  and  the 
other  three  guides  go  to  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Ha !  do  you  not  seeP 
Depend  upon  it  that  Bossoney  and 
other  people  will  be  looking  out 
to-morrow  morning,  and  with  their 
telescopes  they  will  count  five  men 
upon  tiie  summit,  but  there  is  no 
telescope  in  Ghamouni  that  can 
make  them  see  the  difference  hekoeen 
one  inan  cmd  (mother  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  that.  We  will  return  home 
in  the  evening,  and  we  will  tell  all 
the  world  that  one  of  the  gentlemen 
ascended  the  mountain  in  company 
with  the  frdl  number  of  four  guides, 
but  that  the  other  gentleman  was 
ill  and  remained  at  the  Gbands 
Mulcts,  with  the  porter  to  take  care 
of  him.  So  shall  we  not  have  to 
pay  fines  at  all.  Is  it  not  so,  my 
friends  P  Have  I  not  spoken  the 
words  of  wisdom  P  ' 

The  wily  Orator  'paused  for  a 
reply; '  his  proposition  was  received 
with  the  hearty  applause  of  his 
comrades,  but  we  were  obliged  to 
remark  that  though  he  might  have 
spoken  the  words  of  wisdom,  they 
were  certainly  not  the  words  of  truth. 
We  could  have  nothii^  to  do  with 
lying,  and  they  must  boldly  take  their 
chance  of  the  consequenoes  of  dis-< 
covery.   Magna  est  vetiios.  Beiides, 
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our  special  object  was  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  rules,  and  we  wished 
to  tell  everybody  that  we  had 
proved  it  by  makiug  a  successftd 
expedition  without  obeying  them. 
Another  very  sufficient  reason  for 
rejecting  the  old  fellow's  proposal 
was  the  recollection  that  Bossoney, 
in  spite  of  other  shortcomings,  was 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  beHeve  the 
story.  It  would  have  been  very 
difficult  for  myself  and  my  friend 
to  decide  who  should  play  the  part 
of  the  *malade  imaginaire,'  for 
Mont  Blanc  puts  a  brand  as  of  a  red- 
hot  iron  upon  the  faces  of  those  who 
invade  his  noble  head. 

The  little  congress  broke  up  in  a 
very  happy  frame  of  mind :  we  had 
all  made  up  our  minds  to  ascend 
the  mountain,  and  we  felt  that  the 
delight  of  the  expedition  would  be 
doubled  by  its  illegality.  Every- 
body knows  that  'stolen  joys  are 
sweetest.'  So  the  knapsacks  and 
the  faggots  were  picked  up  again 
from  their  stony  bed,  a  rickety 
ladder  was  found  and  dragged  forth 
from  its  usual  hiding-place  under 
the  Pierre  de  I'Echelle,  and  away 
we  went  across  the  glacier.  It  was 
in  a  terribly  torn  and  broken  condi- 
tion, and  a  novice  would  have  been 
puzzled  as  to  how  he  should  get 
upon  it  at  all:  a  series  of  vast 
blocks  and  melting  pinnacles  of  ice 
at  the  edge  of  the  glacier  seemed 
to  separate  us  from  the  smoother 
region  beyond,  but  Cachat  soon 
solved  the  problem  by  marching  up 
to  one  of  the  thinnest  of  the  obstruc- 
tions, in  which  the  melting  process 
had  formed  a  sort  of  central  win- 
dow. This  was  widened  by  a  few 
blows  from  his  axe,  and  we  safely 
passed  through  this  eye  of  an  ice- 
needle,  which  led  us  to  the  well- 
known  and  magnificent  route  across 
the  glacier.  We  were  sometimes 
picking  our  way  along  a  white 
ridge  with  a  deep  blue  chasm  on 
each  side  of  us,  beautiful  to  behold ; 
sometimes  scrambling  among  blocks 
of  ice  at  the  bottom  of  a  crevasse 


into  which  they  had  tumbled,  and 
looking  carefully  upward  to  see  if 
any  more  were  ready  to  follow  their 
example  and  alight  upon  our  heads ; 
finally,  when  aH  other  means  of 
progression  failed,  we  had  to  appeal 
to  me  ladder  as  the  only  means  of 
clearing  an  otherwise  impassable 
obstruction. 

So  far,  so  good.  The  scrambling 
was  to  us  only  an  additional  chann 
in  the  day's  adventure,  but  a  far 
more  serious  difficulty  was  sug- 
gested by  the  appearance  of  the 
weather.  Wild  ugly  clouds,  which 
at  first  contented  themselves  witii 
sailing  far  over  our  heads,  began 
now  to  show  unmistakable  signs  of 
coming  to  close  quarters ;  and  pre- 
sently we  found  ourselves  pelted  by 
an  unmerciful  mixture  of  hail  and 
rain.  The  hail  however  was  a  good 
symptom ;  in  a  short  time  the  air 
grew  cooler  and  brightor :  and  as 
we  laboured  up  the  last  snow  slopes 
to  the  hut  upon  the  Grands  Mulcts, 
we  could  see  the  raindrops  on  the 
edge  of  the  roof  glittering  like  dia- 
monds in  the  restored  sunshine. 
The  sunset  was  glorious,  as  the  sky 
was  by  that  time  perfectly  clear. 
Of  the  thousands  who  have  watched 
from  below  the  magnificent  spec- 
tacle of  departing  day  among  the 
high  Alps,  comparatively  few  can 
have  experienced  the  sensation  of 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the 
rosy-tinted  picture.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  experience  well  worth  the 
making.  The  sun  was  still  above 
the  horizon  for  us,  while  the  shades 
of  evening  were  fast  closing  around 
Chamouni  in  the  depths  of  6,500 
feet  below  the  wild  rocks  where  we 
were  sitting.  Presently  the  snn 
made  its  last  grand  expiring  effort : 
the  gloom  beneath  us  increased,  bnt 
our  airy  perch  was  glowing  with 
deep  rosy  light,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  marvellous  than  the  con- 
trast presented  by  the  dull  grey 
upon  one  side  of  every  rock,  and 
the  flush  which  warmed  the  other 
side  witlji  transcendent  glory. 
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The  dark  shadow  crept  up  the 

'  moxmtain  towards  our  feet ;  extin- 

giiiahing  the  last  glow  npon  the 

Gnmds  Mulcts,  it  passed  npwards 

F  to  tlie  sommit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 

the  mght  of  death  reigned  upon 

the  cold  white  mountain.    I  know 

of  few  things  so  deeply  impressive 

as  the  sadden  transition  from  the 

red  glow  npon  a  lofty  mountain  at 

sunset  to  ^e  ghastly  white  which 

immediately  succeeds  it :  it  is  pain- 

Mfy  suggestive  of  the  strong  man 

sabdaed  by  him  who  rides  upon 

the  pale  horse. 

Well,  let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead:  one  day  was  gone,  and  we 
had  not  much  time  to  prepare  for 
the  next,  which  we  naturally  ex- 
pected would  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  exciting  in  our  lives. 
Lejour  est  mart,  Vive  lejour!  We 
prepared  supper  in  the  hut  after  a 
very  primitive  fashion ;  a  fire  was 
aheady  burning  in  the  little  stove, 
over  which  was  an  iron  bowl, 
staffed  fall  with  snow  as  a  prelimi- 
iiarytosoup.  We  and  our  guides 
sat  npon  the  floor,  doing  justice 
to  the  landlord's  cold  meat  and 
chickens,  and  throwing  at  intervals 
into  the  seething  cauldron,  not 
exactly  *  liver  of  blaspheming  Jew,' 
hut  goodly  drumsticks,  with  lumps 
of  mutton  and  bread.  Someboay 
suggested  the  addition  of  wine,  and 
a  bottle  of  Beaujolais  was  instantly 
poured  into  the  broth.  In  due  time 
this  rather  singular  mixture  was 
boiled  into  a  warm  and  comfortable 
mghtcap,  and  I  doubt  if  any  pro- 
dttctaon  of  the  Palais-Boyal  was 
ever  more  thoroughly  enjoyed.  The 
stars  were  shining  in  fullest  splen- 
dour when  we  took  a  last  peep  at 
the  weather ;  and  the  moon,  though 
hidden  from  us  by  the  intervening 
iQ&Bses  of  the  Monts  Maudits, 
lighted  up  the  opposite  D6me  du 
Go^t^  like  a  wall  of  silver.  About 
W-past  nine  o'clock  we  lay  down 
Tipon  the  boards  with  knapsacks  for 
our  pillows;  one  guide  at  a  time 
siting  up  to  whitfle  at  the  sticks 


and  feed  the  fire.  Under  the  com- 
bined influenoes  of  hard  beds  and 
excitement,  neither  I  nor  my  com- 
panion contrived  to  get  a  moment 
of  sleep.  We  knew,  however,  that 
a  good  deal  of  rest  and  strength  is 
derived  from  the  mere  fact  of  lying 
still,  listening  to  the  gnides  breaking 
up  wood  and  snoring  alternately  by 
the  weird  light  of  our  little  fire. 
At  last  our  chief  cook  gave  vent  to 
a  snore  of  such  astonishing  and 
almost  superhuman  force  that  with 
one  loud  laugh  all  the  rest  of  the 
party  gave  up  the  pretence  of  sleep, 
and,  finding  that  midnight  was  near 
at  hand,  began  to  prepare  for  de- 
parture. 

Coffee  and  eggs  were  cooked, 
long  woollen  gaiters  were  produced, 
and  the  lantern  was  set  in  order 
among  many  a  lively  jest  about  our 
enemy  Bossoney,  who  was  slumber- 
ing in  the  valley,  and,  like  charity, 
thinking  no  evil  as  to  what  might 
be  taking  place  so  far  above  his 
head.  About  half-past  twelve  every- 
thing was  ready:  one  by  one  we 
filed  out  of  the  hut,  fastened  to- 
gether about  three  yards  apart  by 
the  rope  round  our  waists,  the  first 
man  carrying  the  lantern  and 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  cre- 
vasses. The  search  became  very 
interesting  now  and  then,  when  near 
the  base  of  the  Ddmewe  found  our- 
selves among  cavernous  clefts  im- 
perfectly covered  with  snow,  and 
requiring  some  care  to  avoid  what 
would  at  all  events  have  been  a  dis- 
agreeable smothering  in  the  cold 
hours  of  the  morning.  We  passed 
steadily  upwards  to  the  Petit 
Plateau,  hurriedly  crossed  the  debris 
of  fresh  avalanches  of  ice  from  the 
s^racs  of  the  Ddme,  and  about  four 
o'clock  found  ourselves  among  the 
vast  sublimities  of  the  Grand  Pla- 
teau just  as  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  full  in  front  of  us  was  tinged 
with  the  first  touches  of  that  glorious 
rose-colour  which  generally  promises 
a  successful  day.  It  was  a  moment 
of  the  purest  dehght.     There  was 
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no  difficully  in  choosing  a  plaoo  for 
our  temporary  camp  :  we  were  on  a 
huge  plain  of  spotless  snow,  in  as 
firm  and  excellent  condition  as 
could  be  desired.  So  down  went 
knapsacks,  and  squatting  round 
them  in  a  ring,  we  proceeded  to 
breakfast  upon  part  of  their  contents. 
The  pipe  of  contemplation  followed, 
during  which  we  leisurely  looked 
over  the  work  before  us.  How 
magnificently  rose  the  mountain, 
still  5,000  feet  over  our  heads, 
glistening  under  the  deep  blue  sky, 
and  now  of  a  certainty  within  our 
grasp ! 

The  whole  party  being  in  very 
lively  spirits,  we  began  to  think 
that  BS  the  expedition  had  com- 
menced with  illegality  it  might  as 
well  conclude  with  irregularity. 
Why  should  we  go  up  by  the  ordi- 
nary safety-seeking  route  of  the  Cor- 
ridor, when  the  long-deserted  slopes 
of  the  Ancien  Passage  tempted 
us  to  the  excitement  of  follow- 
ing a  track  which  we  heard  had 
never  been  pursued  since  that  day 
in  1820,  when  Dr.  Hamel's  guides 
were  killed  in  attempting  it  ?  What 
says  Cachat  to  this  proposal?  He 
makes  a  carefal  observation  with 
the  telescope,  and  then  delivers  an 
oracle  to  the  efiect  that  the  snow 
up  there,  to  the  right  of  the  Rochers 
[Rouges,  is  in  such  good  condition 
that  we  may  try  the  experiment 
without  fear  of  avalanches.  Any 
one  at  all  conversant  with  the  ge- 
neral view  of  Mont  Blanc  will  know 
that  the  route  we  proposed  is  &r 
more  direct  to  the  summit,  though 
considerably  steeper  than  the  ordi- 
nary one.  It  was  only  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  the  danger  of  ava- 
lanches from  such  a  highly  inclined 
slope.  Little  did  we  then  care  for 
extra  steepness ;  and,  with  the  sage 
Cachat's  opinion  against  any  pre- 
sent danger  from  the  state  of  the 
snow,  we  resolved  to  go  up  by  the 
Ancien  Passage,  and  complete  the 
tour  by  returning  down  the  Mur 
de  la  C6te  and  the  Corridor. 


The  greater  part  of  our  provisions 
were  here  lefb  behind  in  knapsacks, 
only  a  small  store  for  a  treat  being 
taken  with  us  to  the  summit.  We  went 
straight  across  the  Grand  Plateau 
in  a  line  for  the  mountain,  and  soon 
began  a  steady  climb  up  a  slope  of 
firm  snow.  The  inclination  was  at 
first  moderate,  but  it  soon  became 
steeper,  and  the  comfortable  snow 
was  exchanged  for  so  hard  a  sur- 
face that  step-cutting  wus  neces- 
sary. Before  long,  the  slope  grew 
steeper,  the  ice  haider ;  we  had  to 
make  much  deeper  steps  for  safeiy, 
and  began  to  think  of  old  saws 
about  the  unprofitableness  of  short 
cuts.  The  progress  was  slow,  and 
hours  were  passing ;  still,  whenever 
we  raised  our  heads,  there  were  the 
same  vast  blocks  of  ice  about  the 
sunmiit  of  the  Bochers  Bouges, 
looking  scarcely  nearer  or  larger 
than  when  we  had  selected  them  as 
landmarks  from  the  plain  below. 
At  length,  however,  we  approached 
ihe  base  of  an  enormous  buttress  of 
ice  which  presented  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  glistening  blue  to  the  height 
of  nearly  100  feet.  We  had  calcu- 
lated on  being  able  to  pass  to  the 
left  of  this  splendid  obstacle,  and 
steps  were  accordingly  cut  slant- 
ingly, with  great  care,  up  the  sur- 
face of  a  slope  which  we  found  with 
a  good  instrument  to  have  an 
inclination  of  60®.  As  the  guides, 
however,  knew  no  more  than  we 
did  of  the  route  we  were  taking,  it 
was  less  surprising  than  disappoint- 
ing to  find  on  laboriously  reaching 
the  left  comer  that  we  were  cut  off 
from  that  side  by  inaccessible 
profundities  of  ice.  Meanwhile  ft 
severe  north  wind  had  been  rapidly 
increasing,  and  most  of  us  be^m  to 
feel  the  bitterness  of  severe  cold  in 
a  situation  where  it  was  impossible 
to  quicken  our  movements  or  to 
trust  our  feet  out  of  the  steps. 
Cachat  himself  seemed  particularly 
suffering  and  anxious.  However,  as 
all  progress  was  cut  off  on  the  lefk, 
we  were  compelled  to  turn  to  tii© 
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rigbiy  and  he  began  to  make  the 
leek  of  the  way.  The  sitnation  was 
pe<9iliar,  and  rather  ealonlated  to 
trj  tiie  nenres  of  a  man  who  knew 
tbit  be  was  frost-bitten  and  falling 
bdow  the  mark.  He  led  the  way, 
hoping  to  warm  himself  bj  the  hard 
work  of  cutting  steps  horizontallj 
aloDg  the  base  of  the  wall.  We 
followed  him  cautionsl  j,  all  taking 
the  utmost  care  of  the  rope ;  our 
left  shoulders  touched  the  yertical 
Wue  ice,  while,  on  our  right  down 
went  the  slope  which,  beginning  at 
an  uigle  of  60^,  swept  clean  awaj 
to  the  Grand  Plateau,  nearly  4,000 
feet  braiesth.  Presently  he  turned 
round  to  me,  and  asked  for  a  drop 
(rf  brandy  from  my  flask.  This  I 
gave  him,  and  he  cut  a  few  more 
steps,  but  he  then  turned  round 
again  and  said  sorrowfully,  'Je 
n'enpeui  plus.' 

Payot  was  next  behind  me  in  the 
line,  80  he  went  to  the  front ;  but  it 
reqnired  all  our  care  and  steadiness 
to  untie  him  from  his  own  place 
and  pass  him  forward  to  the  front 
of  the  discomfited  Cachat.  Once 
there,  he  soon  finished  the  task  : 
we  passed  the  obstacle  safely  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  more  steps  ;  and, 
tonung  its  comer,  soon  reached  a 
moderate  slope  which  brought  us 
to  the  Petits  Mulets,  a  small  rocky 
point  near  which  our  route  meets 
the  ordinary  one  from  the  Corridor. 
Here  we  hcdted  for  a  while  and  ex- 
amined the  case  of  poor  Cachat : 
he  took  off  his  boots  and  stockings 
and  found  both  his  feet  completely 
frost-bitten.  He  said  he  could  go 
no  fiuther,  but  would  stay  behind 
«i  the  sheltered  side  of  the  rock, 
«id  rub  his  feet  ^ith  snow  while 
we  completed  the  ascent  of  the 
monntain. 

The  sky  was  now  cloudless,  and 
wtt  faces  were  fast  burning  with 
^  h^t  of  a  July  sun  upon  the 
■DOW;  but  the  ooid  of  the  fiuious 
Mrtii  wind  was  terrific.  Its  pene- 
*wting  power  may  be  inferred  from 
&e  bet  that  when  I  took  out  my 


thermometer  at  this  point,  it  stood 
at  1 2°  below  freezing  point,  though 
it  was  in  a  wash-leather  ca^e  and 
had  been  all  the  morning  in  the  in- 
side breast-pocket  of  a  strong  coat 
buttoned  close  to  my  body.   Leaving 
our  chief  in  the  snuggest  place  to 
be    found    among    the    rocks,   we 
pushed  upwards,  with  the  comfor- 
table knowledge   that  we  had  no 
further  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
if  only  we  could  keep   ourselves 
from  being  blown  away  into  space. 
The  upper  slopes  of  Mont  Blanc  are  - 
easy  enough :   we  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  go  ahead  independently 
of  one  another,  and  the  wind  was 
our   only  enemy.     My  companion 
had  a  fur  cap  with  sides  to  protect 
his  ears  and  tie  under  his  chin.     I 
tied   my  wideawake  on  my  head 
with  a  handkerchief ;  and  while  one 
hand  held  the  alpenstock,  the  other 
was   employed  to  keep    my  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  shirt  fr^m  the  fate 
of  being  scattered  to   the  winds. 
It  was  useless  to   speak    to    one 
another ;  even  a  shout  could  not  be 
heard  easily  amid  the  terrible  noise 
of   the   wind,  roaring   over   ridgy 
snow  and  driving  countless  pieces 
of  detached  ice  over  its  hard  and 
irregular  surface.      My  feet  were 
perfectly  insensible    by  reason  of 
the  cold ;  but,  as  I  was  otherwise 
in  such  good  condition  as  to  feel  no 
difficulty  or  inconvenience  in  the 
ascent,  I  found  that  I  could  dispense 
with  the  ordinary  use  of  my  alpen- 
stock and  turn  it  to  considerable 
profit  in  another  way.      Carrying 
the  friendly  pole  with  the  iron  point 
uppermost,    I     made    a    vigorous 
thrust  with  the  wooden  end  at  each 
foot  as  it  came  in  turn  to  the  front. 
This  is  a  device  which  I  recommend 
with  the  utmost  confidence  to  those 
who  may  find  themselves  in  similai* 
situations.     Small  changes  delight 
those  who  sufier  from  monotony ; 
prisoners  love  to  watch  the  evolu- 
tions of  a  spider ;  and  so  I  found  a 
distinct  interest  in  hanmiering  my 
own  feet  during  the  least  agreeable 
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part  of  the  expedition.  There  was 
a  certain  amount  of  sport  in  the  un- 
certainty of  hitting  or  missing,  and 
there  was  much  comfort  when  at 
length  a  slightly  stinging  sensation 
announced  returning  life.  The  only 
drawback  was  that  a  few  days 
afterwards  my  feet  appeared  covered 
with  bruises  to  attest  the  accuracy 
of  my  aim ;  but  amongst  communi- 
ties who  are  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
shoes  and  stockings  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  such  a  consideration  is 
a  *  trifle  light  as  air.* 

In  this  fashion  I  steadily  pushed 
up  the  calotte  of  the  mountain  till, 
lifting  my  eyes  for  a  moment,  I 
found  that  no  one  was  in  front,  no 
one  was  near  me.  Looking  back, 
I  was  horrified  to  see  my  friend 
some  distance  below,  lying  on  his 
back  with  the  guides  standing  over 
him.  I  ran  down  to  him  as  ^t  as 
I  could  against  the  wind,  and  was 
not  a  little  glad  to  find  that  he  was 
only  suffering  from  a  sudden  fit  of 
that  strange  vertigo  which  is  occa- 
sionally experienced  at  high  alti- 
tudes. A  few  drops  of  brandy  and 
a  few  moments'  rest  completely  re- 
stored him  to  his  normal  strength 
and  activity.  We  made  a  vigorous 
rush,  and  presently  were  brought  to 
a  standstill  by  finding  that  there 
was  nothing  more  to  climb.  Our 
feet  were  on  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  our  eyes  ranged  over  the 
plains  and  mountains  of  North  Italy. 
An  attempt  to  stand  in  such  a  wind 
on  tho  highest  crest  of  snow  would 
have  involved  the  probability  of 
some  of  the  party  being  blown  over 
the  precipices  of  the  Peteret ;  so  we 
crept  cautiously  down  a  few  feet  on 
the  southern  side,  and  seated  our- 
selves  comfortably  on  the  snow.  We 
were  facing  the  sun,  and  completely 
sheltered  from  the  wind.  It  was 
peace  after  the  noise  and  uproar  of 
a  battle  ;  a  battle  waged  against  the 
noisiest  and  most  turbulent  of  the 
spirits  of  the  air. 

Ah  !  how  pleasant  it  was  to  pile 
arms  by  sticking  our  alpenstocks 


into  the  snow,  to  empty  the  provi- 
sion-knapsacks, and  to  sit  down  upon 
them  with  our  backs  to  the  sunny 
side  of  the  dazzling  crest!  The 
only  casually  was  poor  Zacharie 
Cachat,  whom  we  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  far  below  us,  kicking  his 
frozen  feet  against  ttie  rocks.  He 
had  started  with  such  a  complete 
appreciation  of  the  fun  involved  in 
a  poaching  expedition,  that  we  were 
very  heartily  sorry  to  miss  bis  ruddy 
face  when  in  the  hour  of  triumph  we 
drank  the  health  of  the  guide-chef 
with  the  liveliest  of  ironical  cheers. 
We  fastened  the  thermometer  facing 
the  sun ;  but  though  it  was  now  ten 
o'clock  on  a  cloudless  July  morn- 
ing, the  mercury  did  not  rise  above 
2^  Fahr.  during  the  half-hour 
which  we  spent  upon  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  The  terrible  veni 
du  Nordmade  itself  felt,  even  though 
we  were  sheltered  from  its  direct 
violence.  Only  a  few  feet  over  onr 
heads  we  could  hear  at  short  inter- 
vals the  hissing,  crackling  noise 
caused  by  volumes  of  dry  snow  and 
loose  pieces  of  ice  being  driven  by 
the  blast  in  those  long  white 
streamers  which,  seen  against  the 
dark  blue  sky,  are  described  in  the 
valley  by  the  expression — *  Le  mont 
Blanc  fume  sa  pipe.'  The  wind 
seemed  irritated  by  our  having 
escaped  from  its  grasp,  and  by  the 
gaiety  and  happiness  which  pre- 
vailed in  onr  little  party  as  we 
proceeded  to  smoke  our  pipes  also 
on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  snow- 
roof.  It  began  to  throw  out  skir- 
mishers with  the  object  of  tumiug 
our  flank ;  and  one  of  them,  coming 
round  the  comer  with  a  savage  puff, 
succeeded  in  blowing  down  my 
alpenstock,  which  at  once  began  to 
roll  over  the  steep  snow-slope  at  onr 
feet.  In  an  instant  I  jumped  for- 
ward to  catch  it  before  it  could  make 
a  fatal  leap  over  the  boundless  pre- 
cipices which  form  the  southern 
side  of  the  mountain ;  but  on©  of 
the  guides  stopped  me  with  a  screani 
of  terror,  and  then  made  it  suffi- 
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ciently  plain  that  it  was  better  for 
me  to  lose  my  alpenstock  than  to 
ran  the  risk  of  breaking  mj  neck 
in  an  attempt  to  recover  it. 

There  seemed  mnch  reason  in 
this  line  of  argoment ;  so,  though  I 
felt  a  lifcde  snlkj  at  being  inter- 
rapted  in  what  I  intended  for  a 
lather  brilliant  dash,  I  resigned 
myself  to  the  fiite  of  my  trusty- 
weapon  in  the  same  way  as  some 
people  are  said  to  resign  themselyes 
to  liie  misfortunes  of  their  animate 
friends.  It  had  only  a  few  yards 
to  roll:  thai  it  clicked  against  a 
rocky  edge ;  and  in  the  next  moment 
was  out  of  sight,  bounding  from 
crag  to  crag  until  perhaps  its  iron 
spike  acted  as  a  skewer  to  one  of 
*  those  few  sheep '  which  nibble  the 
wilderness  at  the  base  of  the  Peteret, 
many  thousands  of  feet  below. 

I  did   not  allow  myself  to  be 
seriously  disturbed  by  tiie  prospect 
of  descending  without  this  custo- 
mary assistant  to  the  human  legs : 
we  were  engrossed  in  utter  enjoy- 
ment of  the  situation.    Let  us  think 
aboatthis  matter  for  a  while:  for, 
depend  upon  it,  whateyer  scoffers 
may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
worth  while  to   spend  a  scrap  of 
one's  earthly  life  upon  the  sunmiit 
of  Hont  Blanc.     Those  who  have 
been  there  ar6  not  likely  to  forget 
the  spectacle  reyealed  to  them :  and 
to  those  who  have  not  been  there, 
or  in  some  similar  situation,  it  is 
almost  useless  to  attempt  descrip- 
tion.   I  would  rather  confine  my- 
self to  an  analogy.     Doubtless  most 
people  must  at  some  time  or  other 
We  watched  one  of  those  majestic 
clonds,  grey  below  and  turret-clad 
with  white  aboye,  rising  almost  to 
a  point  in  the  clear  summer  sky ; 
M^  wondered  what  would  be  the 
sensation  of  riding  on  the  highest 
sommit  among  the  celestial  blue : 
^  top  of  Mont  Blanc  will  probably 
^z^ain  it  to  them.     The  height  is 
Rimcient  to  present  the  eye  with  a 
ptnorama  of  about  two   hundred 
^°^  in  eyery  direction,  so  it  is 


easy  to  take  a  map  and  calculate 
what  may  be  seen  in  favourable 
weather,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  how  maryellously  the 
yarions  objects  are  transfigui^sd  by 
the  effects  of  atmosphere  and  dis- 
tance. The  principal  phenomenon 
to  be  recorded  on  this  occasion  was 
one  that  I  neyer  saw  before  or  since 
during  a  considerable  experience  of 
the  High  Alps.  The  sky  was  cloud- 
less, so  that  we  could  delight  our- 
selyes  with  obserying  range  after 
range  of  snowy  mountains,  and 
tracing  deep  yalleys  leading  to  the 
Italian  plains ;  but  eyery  thing  in  the 
maryellous  landscape  was  tinged 
with  a  delicate  shade  of  pink,  as  if 
we  were  looking  upon  a  wonder- 
ftd  world  through  the  medium  of  a 
rosy  gauze.  Others  must  decide  if 
we  were  right,  but  we  arrived 
unanimously  at  the  conclusion  that 
this  unusual  and  almost  mysterious 
appearance  must  be  connected  with 
the  fetct  that  the  air  around  us  was 
charged  with  infinitely  fine  spiculae 
of  powdeiy  snow,  flying  wildly  be- 
fore the  wind. 

Before  leaving  our  magnificent 
throne  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
examine  for  a  moment  the  position 
of  those  worthy  but  most  misguided 
individuals  who  apply  the  cut  bono 
principle  to  mountains,  and  ask 
with  solemn  air,  'Did  the  ascent 
repay  you  ?  '  To  ask  such  a  question 
of  a  true  mountaineer  is  simply  to 
insult  him,  as  completely  as  we 
should  insult  a  pious  man  by  asking 
him  whether,  afler  all,  he  really 
thought  it  worth  while  to  go  to 
heaven.  Repay  ?  Repay  for  what  ? 
We  were  neither  sick  nor  sorry. 
"We  had  not  been  fatigued  or  un- 
comfortable, and  if  time  had  per- 
mitted we  should  have  liked  to 
remain  all  day  where  we  were,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  happiness  that 
yras  perfect.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  wind  was  very  cold :  this 
however  was  no  serious  inconve- 
nience, and  may  be  dismissed 
as  trivial.    Though  the  barometer 
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stands  at  sixteen  inches  on  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  representing 
an  abstraction  of  nearly  half  the 
atmosphere,  yet  we  were  not  con- 
scious of  any  eflPect  whatever  from 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air.  We  had 
not  felt  any  desire  to  halt  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  mountain,  but 
went  steadily  up ;  and,  as  I  have 
said  before,  were  astonished  at  find- 
ing ourselves  so  easily  on  the  top- 
most ridge  with  nothing  in  Europe 
above  us. 

So  at  least  we  thought  at  that 
time.  A  touch  of  sorrow  might 
have  mixed  with  our  satisfaction  if 
we  could  then  have  dreamed  that  in 
these  later  days  a  generation  would 
arise  to  blaspheme  the  supremacy 
of  Mont  Blanc  in  Europe,  and  to  de- 
clare with  trumpet  sound  that  the 
Caucasian  Kasbek  and  Elbruz  shall 
reign  in  his  stead.  There  was  some- 
thing cruel  in  this  part  of  the  excel- 
lent work  done  by  our  three  Alpine 
brethren ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  very  comforting  to  find  that  they 
have  done  something  towards  dis- 
pelling another  delusion.  In  re- 
cording Hhe  fact  that  at  a  height 
of  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
highest  of  the  Alps,  they  found  no 
more  inconvenience  from  the  rare- 
faction of  the  air  than  if  they  had 
been  upon  the  Rigi,  they  tend  to  es- 
tablish a  hope  that  properly  trained 
and  healthy  men  may  some  day 
reach  far  greater  altitudes  than  have 
yet  been  touched  on  the  Himalaya 
and  the  Andes.  Even  if  Mount 
Everest  and  Kinchinjunga  may  re- 
main invincible,  surely  some  one 
will  befound  to  complete  Humboldt's 
work  on  Chimborazo,  or  to  look 
down  upon  Bolivia  from  the  heights 
of  Sorata  and  Illimani.  As  the 
modest  nature  of  our  expedition  was 
inconsistent  with  champagne,  we 
had  no  opportunity  of  testing  the 
statement  that  all  the  contents  of 
the  bottle  would  fly  away  in  a  foun- 
tain as  soon  as  the  cork  was  re- 
moved :  and  as  we  had  no  pistol 
with  us,  we  were  not  able  to  prove 


that  the  noise  made  by  firing  it 
would  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  inau- 
dible :  but  we  satisfied  ourselyes 
that,  as  we  could  detect  no  change 
in  the  force  of  our  voices,  the  pistol 
would  in  aU  probability  have  pro- 
duced its  customary  sound. 

And  now  for  the  descent.  After 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  en- 
joyment of  the  situation,  we  jumped 
to  our  feet  and  remounted  the  short 
snow-crest  which  had  formed  our 
sheltering  wall.  The  old  enemy 
was  waiting  for  us ;  and  as  one  by 
one  we  rose  above  the  ridge,  the 
savage  wind  swept  torrents  of 
highly  dried  snow  and  fine  spikes  of 
ice  into  our  devoted  fiitces.  This 
was  of  no  consequence  however  on 
such  a  sunmiit  as  Mont  Blano,  the 
calotte  of  which  is  entirely  freefit)m 
dangerous  places:  we  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  shut  our  mouths,  keep 
our  clothes  on  our  backs,  and  rush 
down  as  fiwt  as  we  could  to  the 
rocks  of  the  Petits  Mulets.  There 
we  found  poor  Zacharie  Cachat  in 
much  worse  plight  than  we  had  ex- 
pected, and  it  was  probable  that  it 
w;ould  have  been  wiser  if  he  had 
kept  in  motion  by  going  on  with  us. 
All  his  efforts  to  restore  circulation 
to  his  feet  had  failed,  though  he  had 
been  rubbing  them  with  snow  in  the 
most  sheltered  spot  that  he  could 
find,  and  he  now  looked  pale,  and 
seriously  alarmed.  We  were  of 
course  very  anxious  about  him ;  bnt 
his  courage  rose  to  the  occasion, 
and  he  determined  to  meet  a  grand 
danger  with  an  heroic  remedy.  He 
packed  up  his  boots  and  stockings, 
and  declared  that  he  would  go  down 
the  mountain  barefoot,  as  the  only 
way  of  saving  his  feet !  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding could  not  but  remind  me  of 
the  Irish  "reptiles  disappearing  be- 
fore St.  Patrick,  when 

The  snakes  committed  suicide, 
To  save  themselves  from  slaughter. 
But   Zacharie    was  firm,   and  we 
started. 

Prom    this   moment  we    turned 
away  from  omnroute  in  the  morn- 
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ing ;  and,  instead  of  descending  bj 
tiie  hng  icy  slopes  which  we  had 
foimd  so  difficult  in  the  Ancien  Pas- 
sage, we  now  made  for  the  head  of  the 
Ibr  de  la  C6te  wiih  the  object  of  re- 
tanusg  bj  the  regular  route,  and  so 
conmleting  an  interesting  circuit  of 
the  Bochers  Eonges.  The  state  in 
wbich  we  might  find  the  surface  of 
the  &mous  Mur  was  a  matter  of 
some  importance  to  us.  Gachat's 
barefooted  state,  and  my  divorce 
from  my  alpenstock,  would  have  been 
awkwa^  drawbacks  if  we  had  been 
obliged  by  hard  ice  to  cut  our  steps 
down  an  incline  which  averages 
about  45**.  Fortunately,  this  was 
not  necessary.  We  found  a  good 
coating  of  snow  half-way  up  to  our 
knees ;  and,  after  a  little  caution  in 
the  steepest  part  of  the  slope,  we 
finished  this  stage  of  our  descent 
with  a  laughing  run  down  into 
the  entrance  to  the  Corridor.  We 
were  in  another  climate.  The  white 
streamers  of  snow  in  the  blue  sky 
showed  how  the  north  wind  was 
stiU  forionsly  rushing  and  charging 
over  the  slopes  where  we  had  so 
lately £)nght  and  beaten  him;  but 
now  we  were  in  perfect  peace.  The 
masses  of  the  Monts  Maudits  and 
the  Tacol  barred  us  completely  from 
the  north  and  east;  the  sun  was 
heaming  intensely  upon  all  the  spot- 
less white  around  us ;  the  air  was 
perfectly  still,  our  faces  began  to 
bom,  and  we  found  ourselves  trans- 
ported, as  it  were,  from  the  Arctic 
regions  into  the  soothing  tempera- 
tare  of  a  hot-house. 

As  we  had  ascended  by  another 
route,  there  was  no  track  to  guide 
OS  on  the  way  down :  by  some 
mistake  we  got  too  &r  to  the 
rights  and  found  ourselves  entangled 
^mong  some  of  the  most  gigantic 
masses  of  ice  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
separated  by  caves  and  crevasses  of 
the  purest  blue.  To  have  such  a 
sight  was  a  full  reward  for  the 
'"^JMJyance  of  losing  our  way  for 
*hout  half  an  hour :  presently,  by 
''^^ "'  some  gymnastic  efforts,  we 


emerged  from  the  glacial  chaos 
somewhere  nearer  to  the  Grands 
Mulcts  than  we  ought  to  have  been, 
at  the  head  of  a  long  steep  slope, 
leading  straight  down  to  the  Grand 
Plateau,  on  the  further  side  of  which 
we  could  see  with  a  telescope  the 
little  heap  which  we  had  made  with 
our  knapsacks  in  the  early  morning. 
There  was  a  question  among  the 
party  as  to  whether  we  should  at 
once  descend  the  snow^-slope,  and 
take  our  chance  of  what  we  might 
find  at  the  bottom.  Cachat  was 
naturally  rather  out  of  spirits  ;  but 
Payot,  after  a  few  minutes'  inspec- 
tion, sat  down  on  the  edge,  and 
lifting  his  feet  in  orthodox  fashion, 
was  seen  sliding  over  the  snow  at 
a  pace  which  soon  landed  him  safely 
on  the  plateau.  We  coold  guess 
how  flour  he  had  descended  by  the 
smallness  of  his  apparent  size  at  the 
bottom,  and  then  we  all  started  off 
joyously  in  the  same  fashion.  A  few 
moments  of  that  sensation,  which  is 
caused  by  a  dream  of  flying  down  a 
staircase  of  everlasting  length,  were 
sufficient  to  place  us  by  his  side; 
and  a  few  moments  later,  we  were 
all  camping  happily  on  the  snow 
round  the  provisions  which  had  been 
left  below  in  the  knapsacks.  Then 
we  put  the  rope  <m  once  more,  and 
quickly  descended  over  the  long 
snow-slopes  which  were  fast  melting 
under  the  heat  of  a  blazing,  grilling 
sun;  and  the  consciousness  of  excru- 
ciating pain  conveyed  to  poor  Cachat 
the  happy  intelligence  that  his  feet 
were  returning  to  life,  though  much 
scarified  by  the  ice.  We  paid  a 
brief  visit  to  the  hut  on  the  Grands 
Mulcts,  packed  up  our  snow-gaiters 
and  remaining  possessions,  found 
the  ladder  by  the  side  of  the  great 
crevasse,  and  safely  re-crossed  the 
Glacier  des  Bossons.  The  exces- 
sive heat  was  melting  the  ice-pin- 
nacles  at  a  rate  which  made  great 
care  necessary  as  we  picked  our  way 
among  their  overhanging  crests, 
and  occasionally  we  had  to  insure 
quickness    and    accuracy    of    foot 
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as  we  passed  the  most  threaiening 
places;  but,  as  nsnal,  a  reason- 
able amount  of  precaution  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  us  on  terra  firma, 
where  rhododendrons  and  gentians 
welcomed  our  return.  Cachat  ex- 
hibited the  homy  soles  of  his  feet, 
scored  hj  the  ice  into  a  state  resem- 
bling that  of  the  crackling  of  roast 
pork,  and  resumed  his  boots  and 
stockings  with  a  grim  remark  that 
the  heroic  remedy  had  been  in  some 
degree  successful.  At  the  first  con- 
venient spot  we  made  a  halt  to  take 
stock  of  the  party. 

My  companion  and  myself  were 
in  perfect  order,  but  it  now  ap- 
peared that  Payot  and  Tobie  Simond 
were  partially  blind,  especially  the 
former.  Old  Simond  was  the  only 
one  of  the  four  who  was  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  he  started :  no- 
thing seemed  to  hurt  his  wiry 
frame.  Some  goats  were  browsing 
near  us,  and  he  at  once  led  a  party 
to  capture  some  of  them  ;  milking 
them  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
he  rubbed  the  mUk  into  the  eyes  of 
his  suffering  companions,  declaring 
that  to  be  the  best  of  all  possible 
remedies.  In  spite  of  everting, 
however,  we  were  obliged  to  lead 
Payot  down  for  the  remaining  three 
hours  which  separated  us  from 
Chamouni.  The  unusual  severity 
of  the  wind  in  the  upper  regions 
had  greatly  added  to  the  effect  of 
the  burning  glare  experienced  for 
■so  many  hours  upon  the  spotless 
snow:  the  two  men  had  to  spend 
the  next  day  in  a  dark  room,  with 
no  light  beyond  that  which  may 
have  been  contributed  by  their 
pipes.  Cachat  afterwards  informed 
ns  that,  still  persisting  in  hproic 
remedies,  he  had  occupied  much  of 
the  same  time  with  his  feet  in  a  pail 
of  ice  and  water :  in  a  day  or  two 
he  recovered  so  completely  that  he 
was  able  to  accompany  us  for  the 
next  six  weeks  in  a  constant  round 
of  mountain  adventures,  during 
which  he  seldom  felt  any  pain  in 
his  feet,  except  when  he  waA  more 


than  usually  warm  and  snug  in  bia 
bed.  So  there  was  no  great  harm 
done,  and  general  hilarity  was  in 
the  ascendant. 

As  we  had  anticipated,  the  tele- 
scopes of  Chamouni  had  suddenly 
revealed  the  fact  that  a  parfy  of 
men  had,  in  opposition  to  all  no- 
tions of  propriety,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  puissant  laws  of  the  locality, 
dared  to  present  themselves  on  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc.     We  had 
left  in  a  perfectly  quiet  and  unob- 
served fashion  on  the  previous  daj: 
the  whole  village  tmned   out  to 
look  at  the  offenders  when  they 
appeared  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening.     Groups  of  surly-looking 
men,  representing  the  inferior  ma- 
jority   of   the    Chamouni    traders 
union,  glared  and  growled  at  na  as 
we  crossed  the  bridge ;  but  we  soon 
had  the  satisfistction  of  being  shaken 
by  the  hand  and  heartily  congratu- 
lated by  several  of  the   best  and 
most  educated    of   the  fratemii^, 
who,  as  is  generally  the   case  in 
similar  circumstances,  objected  to 
being  put  on  a  level  with  inferior 
men,    and    welcomed    those   who 
would  do  anything  to  emancipate 
them  from  tyranny  by  helping  to 
break    through    the    code    which 
enforced  it.     The  landlord  and  his 
wife,   who    certainly  owed  us  no 
great  gratitude  for  taking  steps  bj 
which  we  accomplished  our  expe- 
dition at  less  than  half-price  with 
about  a  third  of  the  usual  pro- 
visions, showed  the  most  generous 
satisfaction  at  our  success,  and  sup 
plied  us  and  our  guides  with  abon- 
dant  hbations  of  gratuitous  cham- 
pagne.    That  night  we  held  high 
festival  till  a  late  hour;  and  next 
morning,  with  the  small  exception 
of  badly  burnt  faces,   found  our- 
selves   all    the    better    for    Mont 
Blanc. 

Our  chief  guide  was  punished  by 
the  guide-chef  with  the  loss  of  two 
or  three  turns  on  the  rdle ;  but  as 
we  employed  him  till  near  the  end 
of  the  season,  this  infliction  had  no 
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effect  npon  liis  serenity.  The  others 
were  fined  twenty  or  twenty-five 
francs  each,  which  left  them  with 
qmte  soffident  margin  to  be  happy. 
We  lodged  a  fomud  protest  with 
the  intendant  at  Bonneville,  which, 
tbongli  it  produced  no  inmiediate 
Tedr&^  must  have  served  as  one 
oafl  in  the  coffin  of  the  ancien 
regime,  which  ^was  soon  after  suc- 
ce^fnlly  attacked  by  the  president 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  with  the  power- 
ful aid  of  D'Azeglio,  and  moon- 
taineers  were  relieved  from  the 
most  oppressive  and  ridiculous  of 
the  Chamouni  rules.  The  process 
reminds  one  of  an  African  picture, 
in  which  an  elephant  is  assaulted 
with  spears  till  his  body  presents 
the  i^pearance  of  a  porcupine,  and 
he  yields  beneath  the  force  of  con- 
stantly irritating  wounds. 

Only  one  thing  remained  to  com- 
plete our  happiness  before  quitting 
Chamooni  at  the  end  of  a  week  or 
ten  days,  which  were  spent  in  a 
succession  of  delightful  excursions 
upon  the  glaciers  and  general  de- 
fiance of  the  obnoxious  rules.  We 
wished  to  bid  a  fitting  adieu  to  our 
chief  enemy,  M.  Bossoney.  With 
this  object  we  walked  one  rainy 
morning  into  the  Bureau  des  Guides, 
and  found  him  in  a  circle  of  ad- 
iiiiring  friends.  Hir  gloomy  coun- 
tenance looked  eminently  surly  as 
we  greeted  him  in  a  cheery  fashion, 
and  told  him  that  we  understood  it 
was  the  custom  to  present  a  certifi- 
cate to  those  who  had  made  the 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  from  Cha- 
monnl 

*Non,  messieurs,'  he  replied;  *  on 
ne  donnepas  un  certificat  qu*^  ceux 
^  ont  fait  Fascension  selon  les 
regies.' 

We  declared  that  we  had  seen  a 
copy  of  the  certificate  in  question, 


and  knew  that  it  must  be  given 
upon  requisition  to  those  who  had 
gone  up  the  mountain  from  Cha- 
mouni,  though  not  to  those  who  had 
ascended  from  another  quarter.  He 
was  as  obstinate  as  a  mule;  but 
the  rain  poured  down  pitilessly,  and 
we  had  plenty  of  time  to  dispute  the 
point.  We  prevailed  by  reason  of 
our  importunity,  and  compelled  him 
to  give  each  of  us  a  magnificent 
document  which  we  shall  keep  to 
our  dyine  day.  It  consists  of  half 
a  sheet  of  large  paper,  crowned  with 
a  fency  picture  of  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  a  group  of  men  in 
every  conceivable  attitude,  shout- 
ing with  dehght.  Bossoney  was 
obliged  to  fix  his  own  sign  manual 
to  a  statement  that  we  had  made  the 
ascent,  and  he  gave  it  with  an  air 
expressive  of  his  intense  desire  that 
it  might  poison  us.  With  stately 
mockery,  we  wished  him  the  com- 
pliments of  the  season,  and  retired 
from  his  august  presence. 

Think  not  that  because  a  moun- 
tain has  been  previously  ascended, 
perhaps  full  many  a  time,  it  thereby 
loses  all  its  charm  for  the  next 
comer.  The  first  pioneer  doubtless 
has  a  particular  kind  of  pleasure 
which  is  all  his  own;  but  let  us 
never  forget  the  truth  that  *  a  thing 
of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.'  Try 
your  muscles  and  bronze  your  face 
upon  the  snow-fields  and  precipices 
of  Mont  Blanc  or  Monte  Rosa,  and 
as  years  creep  on  you  will  not  re- 
pent of  your  exertions.  Those  who 
nave  been  among  the  glories  of  the 
High  Alps  will  carry  with  them  a 
fund  of  sunny  memories  which  will 
serve  to  brighten  up  many  a  dull 
day  and  cheer  their  hearts  as  they 
warm  ancient  toes  over  a  wintry 
fire. 
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WHY  SKILLED  WORKMEN  DON'T  GO  TO  CHURCH. 


A  CURIOUS  and  interesting  dis- 
ciission  on  this  question,  wluch 
excited  considerable  attention  a 
year  or  two  ago,  may  perhaps  still  be 
remembered  by  oar  readers.  It 
was  initiated  by  one  of  the  most 
sensible  and  practical  steps  ever 
taken,  in  this  country  at  least,  by 
the  religious  teachers  of  any  de- 
nomination. Some  clergymen  and 
dissenting  ministers  had  been  so 
unusually  observant  of  what  goes 
on  around  them,  as  to  have  become 
1  conscious  of  the  ^t  that,  as  a  rule, 
'  the  more  intelligent  of  the  working 
classes  do  not  go  to  church  or 
ehapel,  do  not  Hke  going  there,  and 
profess  to  get  little  or  no  good 
when  they  do  go  ;  and  being  at  the 
.  same  time  unusually  candid  and 
inquiring,  they  frankly  admitted 
the  fact  they  had  noticed  and  were 
anxious  to  ascertain  its  cause  ;  and 
finally,  being  men  of  an  abnpr- 
mally  direct  and  sagacious  turn  of 
mind,  as  well  as  observant,  candid, 
and  curious,  they  determined  to  go 
to  head-quarters  for  information, 
and  ask  the  peccant  parties  them- 
selves, what  was  the  real  explana- 
tion of  the  strange  phenomenon. 
They  did  not  state  the  point  pre- 
cisely as  we  have  done,  but  ttiey 
did  use  nearly  as  explicit  terms. 
They  wished  to  know,  *why  the 
skilled  artisana  habitually  held 
aloof  from  the  religious  institutions 
of  the  country  P '  and  they  invited 
a  number  of  the  skilled  artisans  to 
meet  them,  in  amicable  conference, 
at  the  London  Tavern,  and  tell 
them  *the  reason  why.'  Bene- 
ficed clergyman,  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  eminent  Nonconformist 
ministers  of  various  sects,  were  in 
attendance ;  and  a  number  of  genu- 
ine working  men  from  different 
trades  and  occupations — engineers, 
carpenters,  hawkers,  gilders,  por- 
ters, ex-scavengers,  plasterers,  and 
railway-men — accepted  the  invita- 


tion, and  spoke  their  ndnd  on  the 
question  at  issue  with  a  plain  and 
concise  directness  (quite  free  from 
incivility)  -which  was  the  most 
respectftil  compliment  they  could 
pay  to  the  inquirers,  and  which 
must  have  not  a  little  startled,  and 
we  hope  enlightened,  their  reverend 
hearers.  The  working  men  as- 
sumed that  the  teaching  and 
preaching  men  really  and  sooth- 
fastly wished  to  learn  why  their 
teaching  and  preaching  were  so 
ineffectual  and  so  unweloome ;  and, 
bein^  naively  honest  as  well  as 
intemgent,  supposed  that  the  most 
direct  and  unreserved  reply  wonld 
be  the  politest  and  the  best.  'We 
have  piped  with  you  and  ye  have 
not  danced;  we  have  mourned  with 
you  and  ye  have  not  wept,'  said  the 
priests  and  pastors ;  *  how  is  this?' 
And  the  artisans  and  skiUed  la- 
bourers and  handicraftsmen  in  tarn 
gave  each  the  answer  which  their 
individual  experience  and  reflection 
suggested  as  the  solution  of  the 
perplexing  problem.  And  we,  hav- 
vag  read  the  report  of  the  confe- 
rence with  much  interest  and  some 
amusement,  and  having  at  different 
periods  in  our  career  heard  iAie 
vtvd  voce  sentiments  of  shrewd 
mechanics  and  hard-headed  opera- 
tives on  the  question  in  other  parts 
of  the  countiy,  think  we  may  do  a 
welcome  service  to  our  readers  by 
endeavouring  to  classify  and  con- 
dense the  reasons  assigned  (no 
doubt  the  true  reasons)  why  the 
more  skilful  and  intellectual  of  our 
artisans  so  commonly  abstain  from 
patronising  either  church  or  chs^>el, 
and  hold  themselves  so  markedly 
aloof  from  both  religious  ministers 
and  religious  ministrations. 

Curiously  enough,  no  one  ap- 
peared to  doubt  l£e  &ct.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  basis  of  the  conference, 
the  raison  d'etre  of  the  assembly. 
The  clergy  men^tated ,  the  pheno- 
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menon  as  one  notorious  and  mide- 
jiiable.  The  working-men  owned 
the  sofl  impeaehment.  Both  par- 
ties accepted  the  preamble  without 
demur,  uid  proceeded  at  once,  like 
men  of  business  and  men  in  earnest, 
to  &e  discussion  of  the  question. 
The  best  portion,  or  at  least  the 
cleYerest  and  most  sagacious  por* 
iioD,  of  the  classy  were  '  by  habit 
and  repute '  Sabbath-breakers,  ot 
at  least  not  Sabbath  observers — 
not  dinrch-goers.  Why  was  this, 
since  th^  aU  professed  themselves, 
or  were  assun:^  to  be,  believing  or 
intending  Christians^  or,  at  all 
events,  idigiouslj  inclined  ?  None 
of  the  ({oestioners  hinted  at  their 
being  infidels,  and  none  of  the 
re^Kmdents  took  up  that  position. 
If  they  had  done  so,  they  would 
have  been  out  of  place  in  sucb  a 
meeting. 

Yet  the  statement  as  to  this 
matter,  we  think,  needs  to  be  ac- 
eepted  with  some  modification,  or, 
at  least,  witb  some  explanations 
The  labouring  classes,  in  reference 
to  their  attendance  on  public  wor- 
ship, must  be  placed  in  several 
distinct  categories.  The  agri- 
coltoral  poor  go  to  church  or 
chapel,  or  stay  away,  pretty  much 
according  to  tiie  influence  of  their 
raperiors.  If  tbe  squire  or  the 
&nner  expects  them  to  go,  and 
notices  their  absence,  or  if  tiie  rec- 
tor or  curate  looks  sharp  after 
them,  and  has  won  their  respect 
and  regard,  they  go  regularly.  If 
Qo  such  influences  are  brought  to 
hear  upon  them,  their  attendance 
is  apt  to  become  as  lax  as  it  too 
often  is  unprofitable.  In  the  m6- 
,  tropolis,  and  in  all  large  towns, 
there  are  vast  numbers  of  the  poor 
who  never  dream  of  going  to  a 
place  of  worship;  who  are  too 
ignorant,  too  restless,  too  dissolute, 
^r  too  lazy  and  self-indulgent,  to 
<5Me  for  religion  in  any  shape. 
More  shame  for  us  all  that  it  should 
he  80.  But  in  the  great  centres  of 
indufitry,'  in    the    manufacturing 


cities  and  villages  of  the  North, , 
and  we  fancy  in  London  also,  a 
Tery  considerable  and  most  respec- 
table proportion  of  the  mechanics 
and  operatives  consists  of  habitual 
vrorshippers,  who  belong  either  to 
the  Church  or  to  one  or  other  sect 
of  Dissenters — sometimes  Baptists, 
oftener  Wesleyans — and  are,  at 
least,  as  regular  in  their  attendance 
as  any  in  the  ranks  above  them, 
and  far  more  sedulous  in  Sunday- 
schools,  both  as  pupils  and  as 
teachers.  These  people  are  usually 
sober,  industrious,  domestic,  thri- 
ving, and  in  every  way  estimable. 
But  they  do  not  constitute  the  ] 
tntettecttud  portion  of  the  skilled 
artisan  class,  the  eager  politicians, 
the  lecture-goers,  the  supporters  of 
mechanics'  mstitutes,  and  the  like, 
Those  latter — the  men  who  think, 
the  men  who  aspire,  the  men  who  in- 
vestigate— do  not  as  a  rule  attend 
church  or  chapel,  and  are  seldonl 
*  members  '  of  any  *  communion.' 
While  the  class  last-mentioned,  th^ 
respectable,  seek  to  save  their  souls, 
these,  the  intelligent,  strive  to  im- 
prove their  minds ;  and  naturally, 
l^errfore,  they  do  not  go  to  church. 
These,  then,  are  the  people  vnth 
whom  we  are  now  concerned,  and 
why  it  is  'natural'  that  they  should 
not  go  to  church,  is  the  question 
ihe  conference  desired  to  solve. 

When  Christ  himself  appeared  in 
Ghklilee,  it  was  the  lower  rather 
than  the  upper  classes  that  *  clave 
unto  him  ; '  the  distinctive  feature 
of  the  day,  as  He  pointed  out  to  the 
disciples  of  John,  was  that  'the 
poor  had  the  gospel  preached  to 
them ; '  and  Mark  tells  us  that, 
whatever  was  the  feeling  among  the 
rich  and  great,  among  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  *the  common  people 
heard  him  gladly.'  Now,  congre- 
gations really  everywhere  consist 
chiefly  of  the  well-to-do ;  even  where 
the  Gfospel  is  preached  to  the  poor, 
the  poor  do  not  as  of  old  flock  to 
listen  to  it ;  the  common  people  do 
not  hear  it  gladly,  and  hundreds 
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of  thousands  among  them  nerer 
hear  it  at  all.  Probably  the  ex- 
planation niaj  be  given  in  two  sen- 
tences—  at  least  the  intelligent 
artisan  believes  it  may: — Christ  is 
not  preached,  and  Christ  is  not  the 
preacher  ;  neither  the  doctrine  nor 
the  doctors  of  onr  time  bear  much 
resemblance  to  those  that  changed 
the  face  of  the  world  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago.  The  dogmas  of  our 
pulpit  now  ai*e  not  recognised  as 
'  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.' 

Many  reasons  were  alleged  by 
the  working  men  who  attended  the 
conference  for  not  frequenting  pub- 
lic worship,  which,  though  reasons, 
were  not  the  reason.  They  were 
not  pretexts,  but  neither  were  they 
the  true  explanation.  They  were 
at  most  makeweights  and  auxiliary 
influences.  Some  said  the  artisan 
was  tired,  and  wanted  repose  on  his 
only  day  of  leisure  ;  he  needed  to  go 
out  into  the  fields  and  not  to  be 
shut  up  between  walls  for  his  one 
day  in  seven ;  he  was  weary  and 
listless  and  wanted  not  instruction 
nor  edification,  but  amusement,  and 
sermons  and  worship  were  not 
amusing.  No  doubt  these  pleas  are 
true,  and  have  their  wide  sphere  of 
operation ;  but  many  of  those  on 
whose  behalf  they  are  advanced  are 
not  too  tired  to  attend  mechanics* 
institutions  and  evening  classes  after 
their  ten  or  twelve  hours*  labour ; 
they  have  intellectual  elasticity  and 
vigour  to  go  to  any  lecturer  either 
on  politics  or  science  who  can  in- 
terest them  ;  they  are  often  weary 
and  want  amusement,  but  they  are 
not  half  as  eager  for  or  dependent 
upon  it  as  those  of  their  betters 
who  go  regularly  to  church.  They 
often  spend  their  Sundays  as  well 
as  their  week-day  evenings  in  crack- 
ing harder  nuts  and  grappling  with 
knottier  problems  than  any  sermon 
ever  put  before  them ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  conclusive,  the  intellectual 
and  skilled  artisan  who  stays  away 
from  pubUc  worship  is  not  one  whit 
harder  worked  or  more  fatigued  on 


Sunday  than  the  respectable  and 
sober  artisan  who  attends  habitually. 
That,  therefore,  is  not  the  real  ex- 
planation. Other  speakers  alleged 
that  the  artisan  class  stayed  away 
because  there  were  no  comfortable 
or  satisfactory  seats  provided  for 
them ;  because  they  did  not  choose 
to  bo  MabeUed  as  paupers,*  by 
sitting  in  the  free  seats,  which  were 
sometimes  ticketed  as  'free  seats 
for  the  poor.'  This  complaint, 
though  it  may  influence  some  ill- 
disciplined  minds,  is  obviously  idle 
as  well  as  unworthy.  The  class 
with  whom  we  are  concerned  are 
well  able  to  pay  for  pews  of  their 
own  if  they  wish,  and  those  who  go 
to  chapel,  though  often  poorer  tban 
those  who  stay  away  from  church, 
habitually  do  pay ;  and,  moreover, 
the  system  of  uniformly  open  seats 
i  s  becoming  more  and  more  generally 
adopted.  If  public  worship  were  in 
any  way  attractive  to  the  skilled 
labourer  and  the  intelligent  me- 
chanic, they  would  attend  it  and 
pay  for  it  as  they  attend  to  and  pay 
for  every  other  object  of  attraction. 
No  one  ever  heard  of  their  objecting 
to  go  to  theatres  because  they  had 
to  sit  in  the  pit  or  the  gallery  instead 
of  in  the  stcdls  and  boxes.  Nor  was 
there  much  more  reality  or  judg- 
ment in  the  allegation  of  one  work- 
ing man  who  laid  much  of  the  fault 
upon  the  Ritualists,  whose  pro- 
pensity towards  millinery  and  fur- 
niture was  supposed  to  have 
disgusted  the  more  intelligent  and 
serious-minded  of  the  artisans  and 
driven  them  away  from  the  house 
of  God.  No  doubt  the  special  form 
or  forms  of  worship  which  have 
become  the  fashion  among  our  ex- 
treme Anglicans,  are  peculiarly  un- 
congenial to  the  hard  and  shrewd 
artisan  mind,  which  has  far  more 
logic  than  poetry  in  its  composition, 
which  cannot  understand  *  vest- 
ments,' incense,  and  the  like,  and 
may  be  right  in  despising  them ;  but 
Ritualism  is  not  usually  rampant  or 
even  perceptible  in  the  places  of 
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worship  wluch  lie  most  in  the  path 
aod  among  the  homes  of  the  working 
men ;  and,  as  a  phase  of  ChriBtianiiy 
wbich  has  its  meaning  and  attrac- 
tioa  for  many  natures,  it  has  a 
ri^tto  exist  and  be  respected  as 
weO  as  any  other ;  and  the  logical 
mechanic  has  no  more  title  to  com- 
plain of  the  aesthetic  trifier  and  the 
symbol-loving  lady  being  fed  with 
the  food  convenient  for  them,  than 
^e  latter  have  to  be  supercilious 
and  mtolerant  towards  the  hard 
bare  benches  and  the  plastered 
walls  of  a  Calvinistic  conventicle, 
or  the  harder,  barer,  drier  doctrine 
which  is  preached  there. 

The  principal  and  real  reasons  of 
that  'alooftiess'  from  church-going, 
which  is  our  theme,  are  three.  First 
of  all,  the  skilled  operative  in  Eng- 
land, unlike  his  Scottish  brother,  is 
^^J^ntfy  practical  and  net  at  all 
giTen  to  metaphysics  or  to  dogma, 
hi  religion  especially  he  is  etJncal, 
rather    than    either    doctrinal    or 
fBs^SiiC'    It  is  the  noble  morality, 
the  generous  sentiment,  the  abound- 
/  inglove,ofChristianity  that  attracts 
him,  much  more  than  its   divine 
j  claims  or  its  special  creed.     It  is 
the  human,  rather  than  the  spiritual, 
'  element  in  it  which  comes  home  to 
[  him,  and  rouses  all  that  is  good  and 
1  aspiring  and  enduring  in  his  nature. 
Feed  him  on  the  first  three  gospels 
and  the  less  dogmatic  portion  of  the 
fourth ;  signalise  to  lunci  the  pecu- 
liar distinction  of  the  Iioi:d*«  Prayer ; 
dwell  upon    the    Sermon    on   the 
Mount,  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
«wi,  the  rich   hoarder  whose  soul 
was  required  of  him,  and  the  man 
^ho  fell  among  thieves;  tell  him 
of  the  blessings  pronoun'ced  upon 
peacemaker  and  the  meek,  of  the 
joy  over  sinners  that  repent,  of  the 
gentle   treatment    of   the   woman 
taken  in  adultery,  of  the  praise  and 
^oinfort  and  redeeming  love  lavished 
<»i  the  weeping  Magdalen ;  speak 
<jf  the  Jesus  whose  course  on  earth 
was  one  long  act  of  mercy  and  of 
hmnan  sympathy,  who  suffered  on 


the  cross  for  the  good  he  had  done, 
and  who  was  the  Son  of  God  because 
God  is  love,  and  because  He  was 
His  image  upon  earth, — and  you 
have  *  gained  your  brother  ;*  for 
all  these  things  he  can  understand 
and  appreciate,  and  can  feel  to  be 
good  and  true,  and  to  have  come 
down,  like  all  true  and  good  and 
perfect  gifts,  from  above.  They 
approve  themselves  to  his  strong, 
straightforward, unper verted  under- 
standing, and  he  needs  neither  to 
be  argued  into  accepting  them  nor 
excited  into  feeling  them. 

But  insist  upon  dwelling  by  pre-  ^ 
ference  upon  the  more  difficult  and 
subtle  niceties  and  abysses  of  the  < 
faith ;  expatiate   on   the  incompre-   * 
hensible  mysteries  of  the  GK>dhead ;    1 
explain  the  most  inexplicable  as  if 
they  were  the  most  essential  ele-  | 
ments  of  our  religion ;  sink  Christ 
the  Teacher  in  Christ  the  Sacrifice ;  [ 
declare  to  the  perplexed  artisan  that 
•  true  religion  and  undefiled  before 
God  even  the  Father'  consists — ^not, . 
as  he  in  his  simplicity  had  fancied,  ^ 
*in    visiting    the     fatherless    and  > 
widows  in  their  affliction  and  keep-  * 
ing    himself   unspotted    from   the 
world,* — but  in    believing  certain 
articles  of-  a  recondite  and  unintel- 
ligible creed — in  *  thinking  thus  of  | 
the  Trinity;* — assure  him  that  he  I 
is  to    be    saved,   not  by  obeying 
Christ's  exhortations,  or  imbibing 
something  of  his  pure  and  loving 
spirit,  and  following  him,  though 
at  a    distance    and  with  humble, 
trembling,  feeble  steps,  but  by  ac- 
cepting an  elaborate  and  intricate, 
code  of  doctrine  of  which  he  can 
find  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  in  i 
the  Gospels,  and  by  no  means  the  \ 
whole  in  tho  Epistles,  and  which  at  « 
all  events  is  rather  Paul  than  Jesus ; 
— wind  up  the  whole  by  demanding 
his  assent  to  a  confession  of  faith  of 
which  the  substance  is  crude  meta- 
physics and  the  sanction  insolent 
anathema, — and  what  wonder  that 
he  should  turn  away  disgusted  and 
disheartened,   and    say,    as    many 
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better  educated  men  liare  said  be- 
fore him,  that  as  loog  as  the  Atha- 
nasian  formula  is  r^td  in  church, 
church  is  not  a  place  for  Christians 
— least  of  all  for  Christians  of  the 
"working  class.  Few  ministers  of 
the  gospel  have  a  conception  of 
the  effect  produced  by  these  things 
on  the  artisan  mind ;  and  when 
the  hard-headed  mechanic  hears  a 
string  of  astounding  propositions, 
followed  by  a  string  of  awful  de- 
nunciations, proceeding  from  a  shal- 
low and  narrow  preacher  whose 
intellect  it  is  often  impossible  for 
him  to  respect  and  difficult  for  him 
not  to  scorn,  his  faith  in  the  reli- 
gion which  has  such  enfa^  ternbles 
as  ite  pillars  and  expounders  gete 
shaken  te  ite  foundations. 

In  the  next    place,   the   skilled 

I  .workman  is,  to  an  unusual  degree, 
a  lover  of  clearness,  sincerity,  and 
&ir  play;  and  he  does  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  in  meeting  religious 
difficulties  the  clergy  seldom  dis- 
play any  one  of  these  qualities.  The 
difficulties  undeniably  are  many  and 
great,  and  they  seem  to  be  growing 
iumI  multiplying  round  us  everyday. 
They  press  with  especial  severity 
on  the  artisan  mind,  which  is  strong 
and  simple  and  utterly  averse  from 
and  intolerant  of  subtleties.  Yet 
not  one  clergyman  or  Konoonformist 
minister  in  a  thousand  ever  grapples 
with  them  honestly  and  boldly.  Few 
€aii ;  few  of  those  who  could,  dare 
to  do  so.  The  working  men  are 
quick  to  perceive  this.  Numbers 
of  them  are  greatly  interested  in 
theolo^cal  questions, — especially  in 
those  that  relate  to  Scriptural  au- 
thority and  Biblical  criticism, — read 
sceptical  and  scientific  works,  and 
lure  of  very  inquiring  tempers.  They 
are  bold,  too,  in  their  inquiries,  and 
€lespise  those  who  are  not.  They 
'^re  close  and  thorough-going  in 
their  logic,  and  mistrust  those  who 
try  to  uirow  them  off  the  scent,  or 
to  divert,  their  attention  to  irrele- 
vant considerations.  They  perceive 
ihat   the    accredited    teacJiers    of 


Christianity  teach  things  as  to  ihe 
consistency  and  infisillibihty  of  all 
parte  of  Scriptore  which  it  is  simplj 
an  affiront  to  the  cultured  under- 
standing to  teach,  and  which  it  is  a 
stretoh  of  charity  to  suppose  that  a 
sincere  understwading  can  believe. 
They  perceive  that,  with  regard  to 
the  Old  Testament  at  least,  this 
doctrine  involves  ite  expounders  in 
the  strangest  and  most  ignominious 
positions  both  as  to  history  and 
morals.  But,  above  all  things,  thej 
find  that  when  they  go  to  their 
pastor  with  their  doubts  and  diffi-/ 
culties  they  never  can  get  a  distinct! 
answer  or  a  satisfactory  solution.^ 
Either  he  talks  nonsense,  or  he  talks  \ 
irrelevancies,  or  he  denounces  their  I 
question,  or  he  shirks  it.  The  ques- 
tioner sees  there  is  a  screw  loos© 
somewhere  ; — ^probably  he  begins  to 
mistrust  the  title-deeds  of  his  entire 
spiritual  inheritance.  Then  he  reads 
scientific  books,  and  these  at  least 
he  can  understand,  and  he  feels  it 
impossible  to  disbelieve  their  &cts 
and  conclusions.  He  sees  how  ut- 
terly at  variance  many  of  these  are 
with  what  the  clergyman  reads  to 
him  out  of  the  Bible ; — he  makei 
himself  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
ordinary  stereotyped  replies  whicli 
Orthodoxy  has  made  to  Science  on 
these  subjecte, — and  his  plain  sense 
recognises  easily  how  feeble  and 
shuffling  they  ace; — ^he  compares, 
too,  the  intellectual  calibre  of  the 
antagoniste,  of  the  geologist  and  the 
preacher,  of  the  naturalist  and  the 
bishop, — and  the  business  is  effec- 
tually done.  Why  should  he  any 
longer  go  to  church  or  chapel,  to 
hear  exploded  error  teught  as  divine 
truth,  and  so  taught  by  a  man  who 
intellectually  or  morally  is  disquali- 
fied to  separate  truth  from  error? 
He  becomes  a  Secularist;  for  the 
Seculariste  at  leaat  are  bold  itod 
sincere,  if  often  half  instmcted, 
shallow  and  intolerant. 

Lastly — and  this  point  was  dwelt 
upon  a  good  deal  at  the  conference 
— ^it  is  impossible  for  the  working 
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class  not  to  feel  tliat  the  clercj  (of 
all  denominationfl)  have  neglected 
some  of  the  most  obvious  of  their 
dntass,  or  have  performed  them  in- 
efficientlj  and  perfiinctorily.  Some 
of  the  speakers  were  disposed  to 
deftooDce  ministers  of  religion  be- 
CU66  they  declined  to  take  a  part 
—and  the  poor  man's  part — ^in  the 
disputed  political  questions  of  the 
day;  hot  this  is  imjnst,  or  rather  it 
is  a  just  charge  clumsily  and  un- 
fiurly  put,  and  was  not  what  the 
spenders  meant,  or  what  those 
whose  sentiments  they  were  there 
to  interpret  really  feel.  Ministers 
of  religion  are  quite  right  to  stand 
aloo^  as  a  rule,  from  party  contro- 
versies on  great  public  questions. 
Where  wise  and  good  men  differ, 
and  differ  fiercely,  those  who  are  es- 
pecially friends  of  peace  and  friends 
of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men 
cannot  be  blamed  for  taking  neither 
ought  even  to  be  ap- 
^.eeping  out  of  the  turbu- 
together.  But  there  are 
sta  and  other  aims  which 
le  domain  of  politics,  on 
iservatiyes  and  Liberals 
jm  equal  interest  and  en- 
•ecisely  the  same  views, 
lich  both  equally  acknow- 
importance;  great  social 
,  i  wlucb  are  questions   of 

fife  au  .  death   to    the  poor,   and 
"v^uch  it  would  seem  to  be  .the 
Mpedal  province  of  clergymen  and 
Christian  ministers    to  force    un- 
pnsingly  on  public  attention ;  and 
it  is  tliese  which  the  thoughtful 
working   men     are     so     resentful 
tigainst  both  church  and  chapel  for 
i^e^^ecting.    Take  two  illustrations, 
wmch  are  as  good  is  any  and  may 
be  disposed  of  in  a  sentence  or  two. 
Hhiisters   of    the    gospel,    whose 
Evictions   are   supposed    to  bring 
them  into  the  most  constant  and 
the  closest  relations  with  the  great 
^"ttases  of  the  people,  and  who  must 
b»w,  or  ought  to  know,   better 
than  others    the   influences    that 
Act  them  for  good  or  evil,  for 


wretchedness  or  wel£u*e— 
fessional  phraseology,  foi 
or  for  ruin — cannot  have 
recognise  that  the  two  THE 
maladies  of  the  lower  cl 
drinking  and  bad  dwellin£._^^^ 
can  any  one  admit — can  the  worSEi^  > 
men  be  expected  to  believe — that, 
if  the  tweniy  or  thirfy  thousand 
clergymen  who  minister  ia  our 
places  of  worship  and  have  access 
to  the  minds  and  hearte  of  all  men, 
whether  high  or  low,  had  been 
adequately  impressed  with  the 
awful  consequences  of  sin  and  suf- 
fering which  flow  from  these  twQ 
causes,  and  had  bent  their  energies 
as  the  greatness  of  the  issues  in- 
volved demand  to  the  task  of  im- 
pressing these  consequences  upon 
others,  some  remedy,  or  at  least 
some  vast  mitigation,  would  not, 
years  ago  have  been  devised? 
Would  it  have  been  possible  for 
legislators  and  administrators  to 
resist,  even  by  passiveness,  the 
pressure  that  would  have  been 
Drought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the 
consentaneous,  eager,  unremitting 
action  of  all  their  spiritual  mides, 
calling  on  them  to  grapple  with  the 
mischief?  Is  it  not  too  true  that 
the  greatest  philanthropic  move- 
ments, the  real  agencies  which  have 
set  the  work  of  social  amendment 
and  redemption  going,  have  usually 
originated  with  laymen ;  that  they 
have  been  quicker  to  discern,  more 
pertinacious  to  urge,  more  earnest 
to  pursue,  schemes  of  mercy  and 
reform,  than  clergymen  ?  And  is 
it  then  so  wonderful,  or  so  fair  a 
matter  for  reproach,  if  plain  sensible 
labouring  men,  who  read  what 
Christ  did,  and  remember  what  he 
taught,  fail  to  recognise  in  those 
who  call  themselves  his  ministers 
either  fit  expounders  of  his  doctrines 
or  fit  examples  of  his  deeds  ? 

It  is  impossible,  we  know,  to 
speak  the  plain  truth,  and  to  speak 
it  fully,  without  giving  dire  offence. 
But  can  we  point  to  any  agency  so 
potentially  mighty  as  the    pulpit 
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better  ednwicaUy  inefficient— one 
fore  mm,  j  £qj,  g^  naomentons  and 
nasian  for^  ^^^  j^j^^  jq^  g^  titterly 
church  18  «^  purpose — dealing  with 
least  o\]  jm^  sublime  topics,  yet 
llS^Sf^^^  them  in  so  slipshod  a 
■fashion  and  in  a  spirit  so  barren  of 
results?  Thirty  thousand  pulpits 
filled  by  thirty  thousand  preachers 
expressly  placed  there,  and  pro- 
fessedly and  distinctly  trained  ad 
hoc,  in  order  to  make  England 
Christian,  yet  reduced  after  cen- 
turies of  toil  to  lament  that  England 
should  still  be  so  paganish  and 
sinful ; — consciously  unsuccessful, 
and  naively  curious  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  their  failure ; — an  army  of 
disciplined,  enlisted,  often  devoted 
soldiers  of  Christ,  yet  wholly  un- 
able (so  far  as  the  pulpit  is  con- 
cerned) to  extend  Christ's  kingdom. 


Is  it  strange  that  a  vague  suspicion 
should  be  dawning  on  the  minds  of 
the  humblest  and  honestest  among 
them — a  suspicion  which  has  long 
been  a  conviction  with  the  observing 
laity — that  both  their  weapons  and 
their  strategy  may  be  wholly 
wrong ;  that  the  bows  and  arrows, 
the  harmless  artificial  thunder,  and 
the  simple  evolutions,  which  did 
execution  in  earlier  times  must  be 
exchanged  for  swords  of  keener 
temper,  for  armour  and  artillery 
fitter  for  an  age  when  no  truth  can 
be  ignored  or  frowned  down,  when 
no  question  can  safely  be  left  un- 
answered, when  no  misgivings  can 
either  be  silenced  by  authority  or 
laid  to  rest  by  opiates,  when  every 
sham  will  be  tested,  and  no  h"e  can 
live? 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS;   or,  THE 
EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  INDOOR  SERVANT. 

Cogitationis  nomine  intelligo  ilia  omnia  qnse  nobis  consciis  in  nobis  fiunt,  quatenua 
eoram  in  nobis  conscientia  est. — Descartes,  Prin,  Phil.  i.  §  9. 

An  theories  of  the  hmnan  mind  profess  to  bo  interpretations  of  consciousness ;  the 
roodinoDs  of  all  of  tbem  are  supposed  to  rest  on  that  ultimata  evidence,  either  imme- 
diatelj  or  remotely.  "What  consciousness  directly  reyeals,  together  with  what  can  be 
intimately  infeired  from  its  revelations,  composes,  by  universal  admission,  all  that  we 
know  of  the  mind  or  indeed  of  any  other  thing. — Mill,  Examination  0/  Sir  IV,  HamilioHf 
p.  107. 


1AM,  what  I  havo  always  beeo, 
indoor  servant  and  general  maid- 
of-all-work  to  the  boman  family,  in 
which  I  haye  lived  ever  since  I  can 
remember.  My  regular  duties  have 
mostly  been  to  superintend  the  out- 
door servants  and  to  perform  all  the 
work  of  the  bouse  that  could  properly 
be  called  ttidoor^  especially  to  wait 
on  my  master  by  answering  his  bell 
and  his  questions.  These  duties 
have  however  varied  somewhat  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  the  plea- 
sure of  my  masters,  as  the  following 
Mrrative  will  suflBciently  show. 
Probably  no  servant  that  ever  ex- 
isted has  experienced  more  of  the 
ops  and  downs  attending  such  a  life 
than  I  have :  in  one  place  I  have 
been  made  much  of,  in  another,  I 
luive  been  treated  shamefully.  It 
is  possible  that  a  short  account  of 
the  more  remarkable  of  these  ex- 
periences may  prove  interesting  to 
many  of  the  members  of  that  great 
fenrily,  which  I  have  served  so  long, 
tod  who  I  feel  sure  regard  me  for 
the  most  part  with  the  greatest  pos- 
aWe  love  and  respect.  I  purpose 
therefore  relating  my  fortunes  in 
^  great  homes  where  I  have  lived ; 
w*  that  I  was  always  best  off  in 
these  places,  but  like  other  domes- 
^  I  feel  that  to  have  been  a 
Htchen-maid  in  a  duke's  establish- 
'"'^t  is  a  greater  honour  than  to 
We  been  confidential  servant  in 
•n  (Ordinary  mansion. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  :  I 
cannot  pretend  to  tell  the  time  of 
Biy birth;  but  tbat  I  have  been  in 


existence  for  many  generations,  is  a 
fact  I  know  to  be  true.  Not  that, 
like  some  people  I  know,  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  old  age,  I  am  rather 
proud  of  it.  It  is  some  confirma- 
tion of  an  opinion  I  have  always 
ardently  cherished — tbat  I  am  im- 
mortal. Of  my  parentage,  I  will 
only  say  that  I  havo  always  enter- 
tained the  belief  that  I  am  of  Divine 
origin,  and  this  belief  has  also  been 
held  by  some  of  my  best  and  greatest 
masters ;  of  late  years  however 
some  men  have  been  trying  to  per- 
suade the  world  that  I  am  of  mere 
human,  or  I  might  rather  say,  of 
brute,  origin.  The  same  people  also 
affirm  tbat  I  am  much  older  than  I 
imagine  myself  to  be.  There  was 
a  time  when  I  thought  that  I  came 
into  existence  with  the  first  pro- 
genitors of  the  Human  family,  and 
that  I  was  therefore  somewhere  be- 
twecTi  five  and  six  thousand  years 
old ;  I  am  now  informed  that,  in 
common  with  these  progenitors,  I 
am  vastly  older  than  six  thousand 
years.  They  say  that  I  must,  from 
my  birth  to  the  present  time,  be 
entitled  to  reckon  some  millions 
of  years.  One  thing  has  always 
vexed  me  in  these  recent  reve- 
lations, if  I  may  so  call  them,  viz. 
Tbat  while  I  am  not  displeased  at 
the  extension  tbey  give  to  my  life, 
I  am  very  displeased  at  the  low 
origin  to  which  they  ascribe  it. 
However,  I  have  lived  lon^  in  the 
world,  and  I  bave  met  with  evils 
even  worse  than  denying  my  Divine 
parentage ;  I  have  met  with  men 
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who  liave  not  scrupled  to  call  me  a 
liar,  aad  even  to  deny  me  any  real 
existence  at  all. 

There  is,  as  I  know  fix)m  having 
lived  with  the  Haman  family  so  long, 
a  period  of  human  life  when  the 
child  has  hardly  come  to  realise  its 
own  existence.  Similarly,  in  my 
own  case,  there  was  a  very  long, 
long  period,  in  which,  though  I 
existed,  though  I  proved  my  exis- 
tence by  immense  activity  in  per- 
forming my  indoor  functions,  yet 
nobody  seemed  to  recognise  it  as  a 
fact,  no  one  gave  me  credit  for  it. 
Even  after  I  had  become  thoroughly 
established  in  the  service  of  the 
Human  flEimily,  taking  a  part  in  all 
their  thoughts,  speculations,  and  in- 
door work  generally,  they  were  a 
long  time  without  even  giving  me 
a  name ;  at  least,  they  did  not  give 
me  mj  proper  name — a  name  which 
should  express  in  one  word  the  hjot 
of  my  existence,  and  my  inseparable 
connection  with  Humanity.  I  have 
heard — for  indeed  there  are  few 
opinions  extant,  or  ever  have  been 
extant,  that  I  have  not  heard — that 
the  depriving  a  child  of  its  name 
does  it  grievous  injury.  I  can  con- 
firm this  opinion  by  my  own  case, 
for  I  discovered  that  my  not  pos- 
sessing a  name  was  equivalent  to 
affirmmg  my  non-existence.  So 
that  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  said, 
that  people  are  apt  to  take  the  name 
for  the  thing  expressed  by  it,  it  is 
eqjoaUy  true,  that  they  never  reverse 
the  process ;  names,  according  to  my 
experience,  are  nothing  less  than 
primary  conditions  of  all  existence. 

At  last,  after  many  centuries  of 
this  nameless  unrealised  existence, 
I  had  a  name  given  me,  a  word  was 
£)nnd  which  established  my  exis- 
tence and  at  the  same  time  expressed 
ibe  position  I  had  the  honour  to 
hold  in  the  Human  £unily. 
.  At  this  period,  therefore,  my  life 
fidrly  b^;ins.  A  brave  man  whose 
name  was  M.  Descartes  ventured 
to  call  atfc^tion   to   these  unex- 


pressed truths  of  my  existence  and 
my  utility.  He  offered  to  make  me 
mistress  of  his  own  house,  telling 
me  in  three  Latin  words  that  he 
could  not  live  tmthotU  me,  Nay,  be 
went  further  than  this,  and  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  pcLssion,  said  he 
was  sure  nobody  could  live  without 
me.  In  a  word  he  made  my  ser- 
vice to  Humanity  the  proof  of  its 
existence.  This,  as  the  reader  may 
easily  suppose,  was  a  great  rise  in 
life  for  me.  I  had  now  what  every 
servant  regards  as  the  main  objects 
of  her  life ;  a  home,  a  position,  and  a 
name.  The  years  I  spent  with  this 
master  I  have  always  looked  upon 
as  among  the  happiest  in  my  long 
existence.  My  work  was  here,  as 
elsewhere,  to  control  the  five  oat- 
door  servants,  to  perform  a  variety 
of  indoor  offices,  and  to  wait  on  my 
master.  This  was  indeed  a  pleasure 
to  me,  from  the  very  great  respect 
he  always  showed  for  me.  He  gave 
me  the  first  place  in  his  house  and 
consulted  my  wishes  and  followed 
my  advice  in  everything,  and  -were 
it  not  for  occasional  fits  of  dimness 
of  vision,  from  which  I  have  snfiEered 
throughout  my  life,  and  whick  im« 
parted  an  air  of  uncertainty  to  some 
of  my  dictates,  my  cup  of  happiness 
might  now  be  said  to  be  folL  "Mj 
master  was  not  long  in  discovering 
this  my  defect;  accordingly  he  set 
about  finding  out  and  discriminaiting 
my  clear-sighted  moods  finom  my 
dim-sighted  ones.  He  used  to  tell  me^ 
and  other  people  when  speaking  of 
me,  that  whatever  I  saw  and  testi* 
fied  of  clearly,  was  indubitably  irue, 
and  he  drew  up  a  series  of  rules  by 
which  he  might  judge  whether  in 
any  given  nmtter  my  vision  was 
perfectly  clear.  It  will  therefore  be 
seen  that  I  was  with  M.  Descartes 
much  more  a  mistress  than  a  ser* 
vant ;  indeed,  few  ndstresses  pro« 
bably  ever  had  such  undotibting 
confidence  reposed  in  them,  as  my 
master  placed  in  me.  I  was,  in 
short,  his  indoor   orade,  and   he 
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showed  Ids  un&igned  belief  in  my 
dear  attorances  by  employing  me 
to  disoover  tniih  for  him  ;  for  in- 
stanee,  He  had  once  doubted  the 
existeMe  of  a  Divine  Bnler  of  the 
worid,  And  to  some  extent,  of  the 
worid  abont  him  ;  I  however  did 
not  Knple  to  avow  mj  solemn 
oacolar  conviction  that  there  was 
SQch  a  IXvine  Being  (whom  indeed 
I  regard  sa  the  author  of  my  exis- 
tence), and  that  ^e  world  was  not 
a  fictutioBs  appearance  but  a  reality. 
Beijing  on  my  testimony,  be  then 
aceepted  these  beHe&  as  true.  I 
nu^bowever  here  confess  the  fact 
ilifl^  lib  most  confidential  and  &- 
Tooriieiervants,  1  often  managed  to 
find  ont^  in  a  doubtful  matter,  which 
way  mj  master's  own  preposses- 
siaifl  tended,  and  being  naturally 
of  a  pliable  disposition  and  easily 
iaiwawed  by  those  with  whom  I 
c&me  in  contact,  I  accommodated 
ny  opinions  to  what  I  believed  to 
beldginfilL 

One  great  service  which  my  living 
^i&K  Descartes  effected  for  me^ 
iraa  to  introduce  me  to  the  world 
bf  giving  me  a  name  and  position. 
1  BOW  experienced  the  trui^  which 
I  bve  no  doubt  most  servants  have 
l»d  oecasion  to  learn,  that  to  have 
'ived  in  one  good  |^ace  with  an 
^so^ei^  oharaoter  is  a  fortune  to  a 
arrant  From  this  time  forward, 
^•fiwbre,  I  fdt  sure  of  being  able  to 
Ind  as  many  places  as  I  diose  to 
fiL  And  in  this  expectation  1  was 
Mt  deeeited ;  for  when  my  master 
^  an  event  which  was  to  me  the 
«Bai  of  unfeigned  sorrow,  I  had 
^  places  offered  to  me  by  his 
<n«Me8^  all  ^  which  I  undertook, 
*^  ts  I  hope^  discharged  to  the 
"^^^ctaon  of  my  masters.  leannoti 
merer,  menticai  fill  these.  Ithere- 
«re  hnnr  on  to  the  next  grand 
P*win  irmdi  it  was  my  privilege  to 
we. 

Bug  was  in  the  house  of  a  Jew 
nAiuterdam,  whose  name  was 
^Bi^^&t'de  8pino2a»    He  was,  as  I 


can  prove,  a  most  amiable  and  good 
man,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
good  men,  this  did  not  save  hirr^ 
from  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the 
bad.  He  had  made  my  acquaintance 
through  the  instrumentality  of  M. 
Desciutes.  He  directly  professed 
the  greatest  regard  for  me,  and  in- 
sisted on  my  coming  to  live  with 
him.  I  did  so,  and  found  myself 
treated  with  the  greatest  honour. 
He  did  not  indeed  always  call  me 
by  the  name  which  my  late  master 
had  given,  and  which  I  love,  best  to 
go  by;  but  in  other  respects  my 
treatment  was  just  as  kind,  and  for 
the  most  part  my  work  and  position 
were  thb  same  as  they  had  been  with 
M.  Descartes.  Perhaps,  however, 
he  was  a  trifle  more  particular  than 
my  late  master  in  discriminating 
between  my  clear-sighted  and  my 
dim  intervals,  so  as  to  separate 
what  he  held  to  be  my  certainly 
true  from  my  possibly  false  opinions* 
He  made  out  a  list  of  these  latter, 
and  included  among  them  manr 
items  which  other  masters  wiw. 
whom  I  lived  had  not  hesitated  to 
pronounce  indubitably  true.  But 
when  he  once  had  reason  to  suppose 
that  my  vision  was  good,  the  credit 
he  gave  to  it  was  unbounded.  He 
would  allow  no  one  to  call  it  in 
question  for  a  single  moment.  He 
also  readily  admitted  my  Divine 
origin;  but  as  he  assigned  the 
same  origin  to  everything,  evea  to 
the  outdoor  servants  and  their  work, 
I  did  not  value  the  honour  highly.  , 
I  now  come  to  a  part  of  my 
history  when  my  lot  was  destined 
to  undergo  a  change.  In  all  the 
places  where  I  hsd  lived,  I  had 
hitherto  been  completely  an  indoor 
servant,  having  all  the  outdoor 
servants  entirely  under  my  control. 
True,  I  was  supposed  in  many  cases 
to  have  taken  counsel  with  them 
before  forming  my  own  opinions; 
but  it  often  happened  that  *  I  did 
not  think  of  doing  this,  and  fonned 
my  own  judgments  just  as  if  tb^ 
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liad  never  existed.  They  did  indeed 
say  that  the  advice  I  gave  my 
masters  was  often  false,  but  that 
might  have  been  merely  the  utter- 
ance of  their  spite  and  envy,  for, 
like  head  servants  elsewhere,  I 
conid  afford,  in  the  full  confidence 
of  my  masters*  regard,  to  look  down 
npon  the  menials  below  me. 

What,  then,  was  my  disgust  and 
dismay  when  I  found,  in  my  next 
two  grand  places,  that  I,  who  had 
been  made  so  much  of  by  my  other 
masters,  was  to  be  put  forsooth  in 
complete  subordination  to  the  out- 
door servants.  Those  places  were 
with  two  Englishmen,  whose  names 
were  Thomas  Hobbes  and  John 
Lock;  (and  here  I  may  observe 
parenthetically  that  the  position 
assigned  to  me  in  English  houses 
have  generally  been  inferior  to  that 
which  I  have  obtained  in  my  French 
or  German  places).  In  these  two 
eases  the  five  outdoor  servants  were 
taken,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  into  full  confidence,  and  I  was 
deputed  to  fulfil  no  higher  task  than 
to  convey  to  my  master  what  they 
chose  to  tell  me.  I  was,  in  short, 
now  become,  instead  of  confidential 
servant  and  complete  mistress  of  the 
house,  a  mere  messenger  or  errand- 
runner  between  my  master  and  his 
outdoor  upstarts.  The  reason  of  this 
may  possibly  have  been  that,  suffer- 
ing avowedly  from  blindness  at 
certain  times  or  in  view  of  certain 
objects,  the  suspicion  may  have  gone 
abroad  that  even  my  clear-sighted 
opinions  were  not  iiifallible.  Any- 
how I  was  now  to  take  the  lower 
servants'  place.  However,  I  hope 
I  did  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my 
power.  I  have  said  before  that  I 
am  of  a  pliable  disposition,  and  I 
now  had  ample  opportuniiy  of 
testing  it.  The  five  outdoor  servants 
were  now  become  five  household 
oracles,  and  did  nothing  all  day  long 
but  deliver  their  judgments  and 
opinions,  and  that  with  such  an  air 
of  authority,  that  for  my  part  I  was 
quite  disgusted  at  them.     However, 


I  still  maintained  considerable  in- 
tercourse with  my  master ;  for, 
though  the  outdoor  servants  now 
gave  their  advice,  they  could  not 
deliver  it  directly  to  my  master. 
They  were,  however,  very  cautious 
that  I  should  not  add  to,  or  take 
away  anything  from  it,  in  commimi- 
cation.  Besides,  there  were  a  lew 
completely  indoor  offices,  whicli,  as 
the  outdoor  servants  could  not  do, 
were  still  in  my  sole  charge.  But 
the  general  rule  of  the  honse  was 
expressed  in  an  old  Latin  sentence, 
che  sense  of  which  was,  ^Nothing  can 
he  done  by  Consciousness  hut  what 
the  outdoor  servants  show  Jier  the 
way  to  do^^  and  if  this  did  not  indi- 
cate that  the  outdoor  servants  were 
to  be  set  above  me,  I  know  not 
what  meaning  the  words  could  have. 
One  result  of  my  holding  these  two 
English  places  was  the  experience 
which  they  bronght  me  of  the  differ- 
ence in  men's  estimation  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  life.  My  former  masters 
lived  almost  altogether  indoors,  and 
so  had  special  need  of  indoor  sot- 
vice.  My  present  masters,  as  in- 
deed many  of  those  who  succeeded 
them,  lived  a  great  part  of  their  time 
out  of  doors,  only  retiring  within 
when  driven  to  do  so  by  the  wn- 
favmi;rahle  co7idition  of  the  weather^ 
consequently  the  outdoor  servants 
were  in  most  request. 

Badly  as  I  had  been  treated  here, 
I  was  destined  to  undergo  a  lower 
depth  of  degradation.  I  went  to 
look  for  a  place,  on  Mr.  Lock's  re- 
commendation, with  a  M.  Gondillac, 
but  he  told  me,  he  had  no  need  of 
me ;  the  outdoor  servants  could  do 
their  own  work  and  mine  too.  Not- 
withstanding this  refusal  I  lived  in 
his  house  for  some  time,  but  he  did 
his  best  to  ignore  me,  and  persisted 
in  denying  my  existence  even  while 
receiving  service  at  my  hands. 

My  next  great  place  was  vnth  an 
enemy  of  Mr.  Lock's,  whose  name 
was  Leibnitz.  He  at  once  put  me 
in  a  better  position  than  I  had  lat- 
terly obtained.   He  was  indeed  rery 
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angiy  with  Mr.  Lock  for  treating 
me  as  be  had  done,  and  so  &r  as  he 
could,  he  showed  his  feeling  for  me 
by  deeds  as  well  as  words.  He  at 
onoe  set  me  in  mj  old  position  as  to 
the  outdoor  servants  by  limiting 
their  functions  and  increasing  mine. 
Their  work  was  directed  to  be  sub- 
nutted  unconditionally  to  my  judg- 
ment and  inspection,  and  my  esti- 
mate of  it  was  to  be  final.  Besides 
which,  he  gave  me  the  character  for 
XecessMy  Truth  which  was  awarded 
to  me  l^  my  first  master,  M.  Des- 
cartes.. My  present  master,  more- 
over, added  a  clause  to  the  rule  of 
Mr.  Lock's  house  when  adopting  it 
for  his  own  establishment.  He  ob- 
senred  that  the  tendency  of  the 
rule  was  to  do  away  with  my  exis- 
tence altogether.  Hence,  he  modified 
the  rule  by  afi&rming,  '  Nothing  can 
be  done  by  Consciousness,  but  what 
the  outdoor  servants  show  her  the 
way  to  do,  except  manifest  her  ovm 
eiikenee.'  I  found  in  afber-life  that 
this  alteration,  though  it  may  not 
seem  much,  was  in  reality  of  great 
use  to  me. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  another 
small  change  in  my  condition.  This 
happened  at  my  next  place,  which 
was  with  an  Irish  bishop,  of  the 
name  of  Berkeley.  Here  the  out- 
door servants  were  made  nothing 
of;  indeed,  but  that  he  could  not  do 
very  well  without  them,  I  verily 
beheve  he  would  have  turned  them 
away;  however,  they  were  consi- 
dered as  so  many  nonentities  and 
their  work  was  given  over  to  the 
caret)f  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  in 
whose  sight  alone,  my  master  said, 
it  could  have  any  value  or  reality. 
As  may  therefore  be  supposed,  my 
present  master  lived  a  very  indoor 
hfe;  so  much  was  this  the  case, 
that  his  enemies  affirmed  that  he 
denied  the  existence  of  anything 
out  of  doors  at  all.  But  this  was, 
to  say  the  least,  a  great  exaggera- 
tion. So  much,  however,  of  this 
report  was  true,  that  most  of  the 
housework  in  this  place  fell  into 


my  hands.  I  even  managed  to  do 
some  offices  that  had  hitherto  been 
performed  by  the  outdoor  servants; 
and  to  fall  in  with  my  master's  fond- 
ness for  indoor  life,  whenever  I  de- 
livered my  opinions,  I  ignored  as 
much  as  possible  all  the  share  which 
the  outdoor  servants  may  have 
had  in  contributing  to  form  them. 

From  this  place  I  went  to  the 
house  of  a  Scotchman,  whose  name 
was  David  Hume.  Here  I  was  once 
more  very  badly  treated.  He  agreed 
with  my  late  master  in  putting  no 
trust  in  his  outdoor  servants,  but 
he  differed  from  him  in  extending 
an  equal  distrust  to  my  own  judg- 
ments or  even  to  my  own  existence. 
For  anything  he  knew,  he  said,  my 
existence  might  not  be  a  real  one, 
and  if  I  possessed  such  a  thing,  I 
might  employ  it  in  telling  lies. 
Never  before  had  I  had  such  a  cha- 
racter. I  could  excuse  his  want  of 
confidence  in  his  outdoor  servants, 
but  that,  without  any  provocation, 
he  should  treat  me  in  the  same 
manner  was,  I  thought,  too  bad. 
However,  if  he  gave  me  the  lie  in 
public,  he  for  the  most  part  believed 
me  in  private ;  and  so  I  was  con- 
tent to  stay  with  him ;  but  he  was 
certainly  among  the  most  trouble- 
some masters  I  ever  had  to  serve. 

The  next  great  place  I  took  was 
under  a  German  professor,  Imma- 
nuel  Kant.  Here  I  again  obtained 
a  very  high  position,  being  at  once 
reinstated  in  my  own  place  of  supe- 
rior and  confidential  servant.  In 
this  establishment  the  outdoor  ser- 
vants' work  was  very  limited.  They 
were  indeed  allowed  to  begin  the 
work  of  the  house,  but  all  the 
higher  and  more  delicate  parts  of 
it  had  to  be  accomplished  by  me.- 
Moreover,  several  tasks  which  my 
English  masters  generally  had 
shown  an  inclination  to  give  the. 
outdoor  servants.  Professor  Kant 
at  once  assigned  to  me ;  especially 
I  had  to  undertake  the  production 
of  two  useful  commodities  to  the 
Human  family   called    Space  and 
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Time,  wbich  my  master  was  good 
enongh  to  saj  could  be  only  pro- 
duced bj  me.    He  also  used  to  say 
that  however  creditable  in  its  way 
ihe  work  done  by  the  outdoor  ser- 
Tants  was,  it  did  not  partake  of  the 
highcharacterwhichbelongedtothat 
which  I  did.     Hence,  in  contrast  to 
my  recent  Scotch  master,  he  gave 
me  back  that  character  for  neces- 
sarv  truth  which  my  first  master 
had  laid  such  stress  on,  saying  that 
only  on  my  own  judgments,  and  on 
those  of  the  outdoor  servants  which 
I  had  drawn  up  and  put  into  shape^ 
could  any  one  rely.     Every  man, 
however,  has  his  whims,  as  servants 
know    only    too    well.     Professor 
Kant's  whim  (and  this  he  shared 
with  several  of  my  masters),  was 
to  call  me  by  dififer^it  names,  ac- 
cording to  the  work  at  which  I 
might  be  employed.    When,  e.  g.  I 
was  engaged  in  receiving  reports 
from    ihe    outdoor    servants,   and 
elaborating  and  arranging  them  for 
my  master's  use,  he  called  me  Un- 
derstanding ;  when,  again,  I  was  em- 
ployed on  my  own  indoor  offices,  he 
called  me  Reason  ;    as,   however, 
these  two  kinds  of  work  were,  so 
&r  as  I  was  concerned,  performed 
pretty  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
I  never  saw  distinctly  the  reason 
why  he  called  me  by  two  names.    I 
was  told  that  he  had  a  weakness 
for  giving  names. 

I  was  on  the  whole  fully  satisfied 
with  my  place  at  Professor  Kant's, 
but  it  would  seem  that  some  of  his 
friends  thought  he  had  never  made 
quite  enough  of  me.  Accordingly, 
when  I  went  to  service  to  one  of 
them — a  professor  of  the  name  of 
Fichte,  I  was  really  afraid  I  should 
be  quite  spoiled  by  the  indulgence 
and  partiality  shown  me.  I  was 
no  longer  a  servant,  that  is  to  say, 
a  subordinate.  I  was  in  a  much 
higher  position  than  a  wife  could 
possibly  have  been.  He  changed 
my  name  into  the  shorter  one  of 
Ugo,  and  set  me  up  as  his  goddess. 
One  of  the  first  things  I  did  in  my 


new  position  was  inmiediately  to 
get  nd  of   the  outdoor  servanti, 
whose  impudent  attempts  to  ral^ 
in  the  house  had  so  long  been  the 
bane  of  my  existence.     My  master 
highly  approved  of  this  step.    He 
had  never  liked  them,  he  told  me, 
and  thonght  all  their  work  conld 
be  done  in  a  far  better  manner  hj 
myself.     There  appeared  to  be  no 
end  to  the  honour  and  worship  be 
conferred  upon  me.     As  he  had  al- 
ready made  me  a  goddess,  it  was 
but  fair  to  ascribe  to  me  some  of 
the  powers  usually  associated  witii 
such  personages.  Accordingly,  Pro* 
fessor  Fichte  said  that  he  regarded 
me  as  the  Creator  of  the  worid.   It 
was  the  first  time  such  an  honour 
had  been  thrust  upon  me,  and  I  was 
accordingly  very  proud  of  it    It  is 
true  I  could  not  remember  having 
had  any  share  in  the  production  of 
the  material  world;    I   supposed, 
therefore,  there  was  some  peculiar 
and    limited    sense  in    which  he 
meant  the  words.     I  was,  however, 
too  proud  of  the  title  to  analyse 
strictly  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
used.     Besides,  I  felt,  it  was  not 
the  place  of  a  servant  to  contrar 
diet  her  master's  opinions,  however 
strange  they  xnight  appear  to  her. 
My  readers  will,   no   doubt,  have 
noticed  that  my  position  at  Pro- 
fessor Pichte's  resembled,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  which  I  enjoyed  at 
Dr.  Berkeley's  establishment.     In 
both  places,  the  outdoor  work  was 
thought  nothing  of.    The  main  di^ 
ference  was  that  Dr.  Berkeley,  hemg 
a  bishop,  •  piously  consigned  it  to 
the  care  of  his  Divine  Master,  while 
Professor  Fichte  left  it  entirely  to 
me. 

In  my  next  place,  which  was  at 
a  German  professor's  of  the  name  | 
of  Schelling,  I  found  that  the  out- 
door service  was  again  to  be  brought 
back,  and  made  equal  to  the  indoo^ 
service.  But  both  were  considered 
to  be  under  my  supervision.  Here^ 
again  I  received  a  new  name,  which 
however,  many  of  my  masters  chose 
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to  cdl  me  bj^  viz.  Beasoiu  My 
main  duty  in  my  new  plaice  was, 
Pn^Bssor  Schelling  told  me,  to  pre- 
lerve  an  equable  balance  between 
ihe  in-  and  tbe  out-door  service, 
▼bat  lie  termed  onr  'Indifference 
Poini'  I  sappose  be  mnst  bave 
meant  iiie  keeping  tbem  from 
mstnal  jealousies  (no  easy  task, 
mde^when  tbe  encroaobing  dis- 
position of  tbe  outdoor  servants  is 
ti^en  into  consideration).  I  never 
conaidered  my  position  witb  Pro- 
f<^sor  Scbelb'ng  as  equal  to  tbat 
which  I  had  in  my  last  place.  He 
never  said  that  I  was  a  goddess,  but 
he  freel  J  admitted  my  Divine  origin, 
saying  that  I  was  descended  ^m 
the  iiMohte,  whicb  was,  it  seems, 
his  name  for  Gkul. 

Mj  next  great  place  was  witb  a 
fiiend  of  Professor  Scbelling's,  bim- 
self  also  a  professor,  of  tbe  name  of 
Hegd.  Here  my  position,  so  ^  as 
I  oonld  definitely  comprebend  it, 
was  pretty  nearly  wbat  it  bad  been 
in  my  last  place.  Again  I  wus  re- 
garded as  b^Mi  servant,  and  tbongb, 
as  a  matter  of  tbeory,  my  master 
held  that  indoor  and  outdoor  service 
wereexaetlytbe  same,  yet  in  practice 
^  only  meant  that  be  never  took 
the  trouble  of  examining  tbe  out- 
door servants,  but  took  for  granted 
ti»t  everytbing  I  said,  whetber 
of  their  work  or  my  own,  was  quite 
correct  Many  maintained  tbat  bis 
belief  in  me  was  far  too  unquestion- 
ing, and  were  only  too  glad  to  point 
out  the  absurdities  into  wbicb  it 
seemed  to  lead  bim.  For  instance, 
I  had  alwiays  tbougbt  for  myself 
that  there  was  sucb  a  tbing  as.  no- 
ticing, I  seemed  to  feel  tbere  was. 
I  accordingly  said  tbat  notbing  ex- 
isted, my  master  directly  believed 
me,  and  affirmed  on  my  autbority 
the  same  proposition.  Indeed  be 
went  further  tban  tbis,  and  asserted 
that  something  and  notbing  were 
the  same  tbing,  wbicb  was  no  doubt 
pnshing  my  opinion  mucb  too  far. 
Here  again  I  bad  to  submit  to  a  most 
provoking  cbange  of  names.     He 


called  me  tbe  Absolute  (benoe  affirm- 
ing, like  Professor  Scbelling,  my  Di- 
vine origin).  He  also  called  me 
tbe  *  Idee.'  Wben  I  was  entirdy  en- 
gaged in  my  indoor  functions  I  v^aa 
tbe  *  Idee  an  und  fur  sicb  ;*  and  be 
wrote  a  long  account  of  my  mode  of 
dieting  in  tbis  respect  to  wbicb  be 
gave  tbe  name  of  Logic.  Wben 
again  I  was  employed  in  superin- 
tending tbe  outdoor  service  I  be- 
came tbe  *  Idee '  in  its  '  anderssein ;' 
and  tbere  was  a  tbird  kind  of  Idee 
wbicb  I  could  never  comprebend, 
tbougb  it  was  supposed  to  describe 
anotber  office  wbicb  I  bad  to  per- 
form. It  will  bence  be  seen  tbat 
in  tbis  place  also  I  was  beld  in  yeiy 
bigb  estimation,  tbougb,  for  my  own 
part,  I  sbould  baye  liked  it  better 
if  I  bad  not  bad  so  many  names, 
tbat  I  bardly  knew  to  wbicb  to  an- 
swer; and  my  work  was  divided, 
and  subdivided  and  sub-subdivided 
witb  wbat  I  always  considered  a 
great  amount  of  unnecessary  fuss. 

Tbe  next  grand  places  wbere  I 
served  were  in  Scotland,  and  first  of 
all  in  tbe  bouse  of  Dr.  Beid.  Tbis 
gentleman  treated  me  witb  great 
kindness.  He,  like  all  tbe  best  of 
my  masters,  regarded  me  as  a  trutb- 
telling  servant,  and  be  was  very 
angry  witb  all  wbo  denied  eitber 
my  trustwortbiness  or  my  existence. 
But  be  also  bad  a  &ney  for  giving 
mie  different  names.  At  one  mo- 
ment be  called  me  *  Consciousness ;' 
tbat  was  my  &vourite  name,  and  I 
immediately  responded  to  it.  Tbe 
next  moment  be  called  me  *  Atten- 
tion,' by  wbicb,  as  I  knew  well,  be 
merely  wanted  me  to  work  a  little 
barder,  wbicb  I  was  very  willing  to 
do.  And  bere  I  cannot  belp  ex- 
pressing my  surprise  tbat  so  many 
of  my  masters  sbould  take  deligbt 
in  giving  me  different  names  to 
denote  wbat  tbey  wrongly  suppose 
to  be  different  powers  on  my  part, 
forgetting  all  tbe  wbile  tbat  I  am 
essentially  mwid'of-all-work.  Still, 
as  I  bave  said,  I  was  fairly  treated 
in  tbis  place ;  the  outdoor  servantf 
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}\fijdL  to  know  their  own  position  and 
their  own  inferiority. 

I  lived  next  with  a  disciple  of  my 
late  master,  Professor  Stewart,  but 
as  my  place  here  was  almost  ex- 
actly what  it  had  been  with  Dr. 
Reid,  I  need  not  further  describe  it. 
I  pass  on  to  a  much  more  eminent 
disciple  of  the  same  Dr.  Beid,  whose 
name  was  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
One  of  the  first  things  he  did  on 
taking  me  into  his  service  was  to 
give  me  back  my  old  and  proper 
character  of  maid-of-aZZ-work,  in- 
stead of  severing  me  into  a  number 
of  fictitious  personalities  according 
to  the  work  I  inight  happen  to  be 
employed  on.  He  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  Dr.  Reid  had  quite  de- 
graded me  by  attempting  to  do  this. 
He  also  differed  from  Dr.  Reid  in 
not  confining  me  so  strictly  to  the 
performance  of  my  indoor  service. 
He  gave  me  control  over  much  of 
the  outdoor  work  as  well.  On  ac- 
count of  the  direct  relation  which  I 
maintained  with  all  my  masters  he 
used  to  call  me  '  Immediate  Know- 
ledge.' He  was  also  inclined  to 
think  that  the  work  I  did  in  the 
present  was  better  than  that  which 
belonged  to  the  past;  a  point  on 
which  I  cannot  agree  with  him. 
He,  however,  gave  me  an  excellent 
character  for  truth-telling  ;  but  like 
so  many  of  my  masters,  he  thought 
I  was  more  apt  to  be  truthful  in 
my  indoor  affairs  than  when  I  di- 
rected  outdoor  operations.  But 
that  I  was  truthful  naturally  and 
necessarily  he  insisted  on  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner;  main- 
taining too  my  royal  descent  from 
the  King  of  the  Universe,  he  said 
that  mj  being  a  liar  would  prove 
that  my  father  was  a  liar  before  me, 
a  conclusion,  he  thought,  which  no 
one  could  possibly  arrive  at. 

I  come  now  to  a  class  of  places 
which  I  may  represent  by  the  most 
typical  example  of  them  as  a  class. 
This  was,  or  rather  is,  in  the  house 
of  an  English  philosopher  of  the 
name  of  Mill.     And  here  I  may  no- 


tice a  tendency  which  I  am  airsud 
is  on  the  increase,  and  that  is,  to 
make  me  out  untruthful .  My  recent 
masters  regard  me  as  a  liar  till 
they  can  prove  my  truthfulness. 
It  never  seems  to  strike  them  how 
unworthy  it  is  to  cherish  such  con- 
stant  suspicions  against  an  honest 
servant^  and  what  an  unsettled 
state  they  are  bringing  their  houses 
to ;  for  as  I  am  necessarily  the  only 
indoor  servant,  if  my  masters  can- 
not trust  me,  there  is  nobody  whom 
they  can  possibly  trust.  Mr.  Mill 
is  good  enough  to  say  that  *my 
evidence,  if  it  can  be  obtained  pure, 
is  conclusive ; '  but>  in  giving  me 
this  character,  he  limits  me  to  those 
things  which  he  actually  sees  me 
do ;  indeed,  he  will  not  trust  me  a 
single  moment  out  of  his  sight. 
While  he  is  watching  me,  he 
thinks  I  may  behave  well ;  under 
other  circumstances,  he  declines  to 
answer  for  me.  I  need  therefore 
hardly  say,  that  Mr.  Mill  denies 
me,  what  so  many  of  my  masters 
have  given  me — a  character  for 
^necessary  truth.'  He  attempts 
to  account  for  my  getting  such  a 
character  in  this  way:  he  says  it 
all  comes  by  habit :  I  begin  by  say- 
ing a  thing ;  I  repeat  it,  and  stick 
to  it,  till  it  seems,  by  mere  fre- 
quency of  repetition,  to  be  neces- 
sarily true.  He  is  also  of  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Lock,  that  all  my  know- 
ledge comes  through  the  outdoor 
servants,  and,  therefore,  that  my 
place  is  subordinate  to  theirs.  Not- 
withstanding this,  there  are  times 
when  he  thinks  I  might  have  a  few 
indoor  ofl&ces  peculiarly  my  own. 
But  he  makes  these  as  few  as  he 
can,  and  allots  them  with  the 
greatest  possible  reluctance  and 
jealousy.  This  place  is  like  a  good 
many  others  where  I  have  now  the 
pleasure,  or  rather  the  pain  (for 
what  pleasure  is  it  to  serve  in 
houses  where  you  are  watched,  like 
a  mouse  by  a  cat,  from  morning  to 
night?)  of  serving;  they  are  all  cha- 
racterised by  a  desire  to  think  no- 
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thing  ci  me,  and  to  set  the  outdoor 
Berrants  over  my  head.  Bad  as 
tins  state  of  thixigs  is,  there  are 
apparentlj  even  worse  in  store  for 
lae.  A  certain  number  of  builders 
and  architects  who  are  employed 
from  time  to  time  in  repairing  the 
booses  where  I  live,  have  conspired 
together,  to  take  away,  not  merely 
mj  character  but  iJso  my  life. 
Because,  forsooth,  wherever  I  live 
my  rooms  are  in  the  top  story, 
tlwy  have  spread  a  report  that  I 
was  '  horn  in  the  garret ; '  and  be- 
caase  I  discharge  my  office  by  run- 
ning to  and  fro  the  main  corridors 
uid  passages  of  the  house,  they  say 
I  am  a  mere  kind  of  motion,  and 
have  no  real  existence  whatever; 
and  because  I  have  mostly  had  a 
dose  relation  (though  a  high  one) 
witii  the  outdoor  servants  and  their 
woric,  they  have  not  scrupled  to 
assert  ihat  I  am  a  mere  creature  of 
theirs ;  when  I  am  sure  no  indoor 
servant  could  be  more  jealous  than 
I  have  always  been,  in  keeping  my 
proper  position,  and  letting  the 
outdoor  servants  know  theirs.  So 
that,  after  living  so  many  years  in 
the  world,  and  doing  so  much  for 
the  human  family,  this  is  the  state 
to  which  I  am  reduced  at  last. 
1  am  told  by  one  master  that  I  tell 
lies  JQst  as  oflen  as  the  truth,  and 
that  whoever  employs  me  had  better 
keep  a  strict  watch  on  my  move- 
ments; while  another  calls  me  a 
low-born  thing ;  and  a  third  denies 
me  any  real  personal  existence  at 
bH.  One  thing  however  comfi>rts 
me:  no  matter  what  they  say,  no 
master  among  them  aU  can  deprive 
me  of  my  situation.  He  may  think 
me  as  low-bom  as  he  pleases,  still 
he  must  use  me  ;  he  may  watch  me 
as  strictly  as  he  likes,  he  cannot 
(whatever  he  may  pretend)  dis- 
pimfle  with  my  services.  He  may 
goard  the  garret  and  passages  as 
dosely  as  he  chooses,  he  will  never 
a^h  me  inside  them.  He  may 
Hmit  my  services  to  his  heart's 
content,  ho  will  generally  find,  if  he 
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looks  into  the  matter  carefblly,  that 
I  secure  for  myself  a  much  wider 
range  of  activity  than  he  avowedly 
allows  me.  In  short,  whether  he 
wills  it  or  not,  I  must  be  his  maid- 
of-all-work,  so  long  at  least  as  he 
keeps  house.  At  the  same  time  I 
feel  it  hard,  as  I  said,  that  after 
having  served  the  Human  family  so 
long,  and  worked  so  hard  all  my 
lifetime,  I  should  be  treated  in  this 
manner  at  last.  I  am  at  least  thank- 
ful that  this  ungratefulness  to  an 
old  family  servant  is  not  very  ge- 
neral. Most  of  the  members  of 
that  great  family  still  regard  me 
with  cdl  possible  honour  and  esteem. 
Of  those  members  of  it  who  have 
seen  fit  to  treat  me  so  unjustly,  I 
would  humbly  ask,  before  I  finish 
my  story, 

1.  Whether  all  the  work  done  by 
me,  has  been  done  by  a  liar,  to  say 
nothing  of  one  who  has  had  no  ex- 
istence all  the  while  P 

2.  Suppose,  sometimes,  as  my 
master,  M.  Descartes,  ascertained 
(and  as  I  have  never  denied)  I  am 
not  wholly  clear-sighted  as  to  my 
judgments ;  is  that  to  influence  the 
many  cases  in  which  my  vision  is  as 
clear  as  anything  can  be  ?  If  a  man 
suffers  from  colour-blindness,  is  that 
fact  to  prejudice  all  his  acts  of 
vision? 

3.  Suppose  I  am  connected  with 
the  'outdoor  servants  in  performing 
the  work  of  one  Twuse,  does  that 
prove  that  I  ought  to  be  put  under 
them,  or  that  my  office  is  unneces- 
sary ?  I  should  be  only  too  glad  (if 
it  could  really  be  done),  if  those 
who  are  so  eager  to  disown  me 
would  try  and  manage  with  their 
outdoor  servants  alone.  They  would 
soon  find  their  house  turned  into  a 
Bedlam. 

4.  Cannot  the  use  which  they 
are  compelled  to  make  of  me  in  the 
very  act  of  denying  my  existence, 
persuade  them  that  I  must  have  a 
being  ?  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  melan- 
choly office  for  me  to  have  to  assist 
at  my  supposed  extinction,  but  J 
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haye  a  secret  satis&ction  in  feeling, 
that,  even  in  doing  this,  I  prove  its 
real  impossibility,  and  my  own  im- 
perisliableness. 

Before  I  conclnde,  I  may  as  well 
speak  my  mind  to  iJie  outdoor  ser- 
vants, whose  continued  attempts  to 
nsnrp  my  place  and  position  have 
been  the  great  worry  of  my  life ; 
and  who,  for  the  time,  seem  to  carry 
all  before  them  in  high  places.  I 
tell  them  that  though  they  may 
think  their  turn  is  come  to  rule  the 
house,  and  lord  it  over  the  indoor 
servant,  they  may  find  out,  before 
long,  that  their  triumph  has  been 
more  short-lived  than  they  antici- 
pated. They  may  say  that  I  have 
seen  my  best  days.  I  feel  certain 
there  are  days  in  store  for  me  as 
full  of  honour  and  happiness  as  any 
I  have  yet  seen.  They  may  laugh 
at  my  short  and  purblind  vision,  but 
I  can  inform  them,  and  that  on  the 
testimony  of  all  my  masters,  with 
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sleepy  while  you  were  talking  with 
Mr.  Holden.' 

'  Ah,  that  was  at  an  earlier  honr. 
It  is  actually  past  eleven.* 

*  Past  eleven  or  not,  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you — a  caution.  I 
thought  you  very  much  too  familiar 
to-night,  both  in  looks,  voice,  and 
manner  generally,  with  that  young 
man.  I  confess  I  was  perfectly 
astonished  as  I  observed  you.' 

*  Which  young  man  ?  Mr.  Pother- 
gill?  It  used  to  be  Mr.  Pothergill 
you  were  afraid  of,  I  think.* 

*Tou  know  very  well  I  mean 
Mr.  Holden.' 

*Then  why  should  you  not  call 
him  Mr.  Holden,  instead  of  "  that 
young  man  ?  "  Is  he  not  a  gentle- 
man?' 

*  Kate,  do  not  lecture  me.  I  will 
not  have  it.' 

*  Well,  mamma,  I  was  as  friendly 
as  I  could  be  to  Mr.  Holden.  Did 
he  not  deserve  it  after  saving  my 
life  ? '  asked  Kate,  in  the  same  easy 
and  semi-defiant  tone  as  before. 
She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  tell 
everything,  and  knew  there  would 
be  an  explosion ;  but  then  she  did 
not  care  much  for  her  stepmother. 

*  Of  course  he  deserves  a  certain 
amount  of  politeness  after  doing 
you  a  service.' 

'A  service!  It  was  the  most 
heroic  thing  I  ever  heard  of.' 

'  As  to  the  heroism,  I  imagine, 
entre  nous,  he  thought  the  water 
was  not  strong  enough  to  carry 
him  down,  and  that  he  could  secure 
a  good  deal  of  credit  at  a  cheap 
rate.  But  even  if  he  were  aware  of 
the  danger,  nothing,  my  dear,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  can  put  a  man  of 
this  sort  quite  on  the  same  level 
with  yourself,  and  you  must  not 
allow  a  very  natural  and  amiable 
impulse  of  gratitude  to  carry  you 
too  far.  No  one  would  be  more 
grieved  than  yourself,  I  am  sure,  if 
he  had  the  insolence  to  misinterpret 
your  feelings.  No,  Kate,'  she  con- 
tinued,   'be    polite    to    him,    but 


dignified;  your  uncle  and  I  will 
take  care  that  he  is  amply  re- 
warded for  all  that  he  has  done. 
I  am  sure  no  one  would  believe  the 
trouble  I  have  had  in  nursine  him 
these  three  months;  and  I  heard 
your  uncle  say  that  he  intends  to 
give  him  a  very  handsome  doncenr 
when  he  leaves,  which  I  trust  will 
be  soon,  as  I  am  quite  tired  of 
having  an  invalid  in  the  house.' 

*Then,  your  reward  to  him, 
mamma,'  said  Kate,  'will  be  pre- 
senting him  with  sJl  the  broths, 
jellies  and  chickens  for  nothing, 
and  my  uncle's  will  be  a  sum  of 
money  P  But  do  you  not  think  I 
ought  to  give  him  something  too?' 

*  You  are  allowing  your  feelings 
on  the  subject  to  become  too  warm, 
Kate,  I  can  see.  But  there  might, 
perhaps,  be  no  impropriety  in  your 
presenting  him  with  some  slight  son* 
venir, — ^a  book,  or  watch,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind, — ^through  Mr. 
Oliphant.  Possibly  it  would  look 
better.' 

'A  great  deal  better,  I  think; 
but  I  have  already  decided  on  what 
I  mean  to  give  him.' 

'Indeed!  One  of  your  water- 
colours?  That  would  please  and 
flatter  him  as  much  as  anything; 
besides,  it  would  cost  nothing.' 

'Nay,  it  is  something  rather 
better  than  one  of  my  sketches,  and 
not  quite  so  valuable,  probabfy,  as 
a  good  book  or  a  first-rate  watch. 
Gness  again.' 

'  No ;  I  am  tired  of  your  riddle, 
dear.  What  is  it  you  are  thinking 
of  giving  to  him  ? ' 

'My  hand,  mamma,'  said  Kate, 
firmly  and  deliberately. 

'  Kate,  you  ought  not  to  try  and 
tease  me  with  such  foolish  jests; 
and  the  subject  itself  is  not  a  very 
proper  one  ror  a  joke  in  the  month 
of  a  young  and  modest  girl.' 

'  But  it  IS  not  a  joke  at  all ;  I  hope 
vouwill  give  us  your  consent  and 
olessing.' 

Mrs.  Oliphant  sprang  up  from 
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her  dudr.  *  Are  you  mad  ?  '  slie 
cried,  in  a  voice  thin  with  fhry. 

'Naj,  Tnaimna,  I  think  on  the 
othtf  hftnd  it  is  the  most  sensible 
thing  possible.' 

'Are  you  in  earnest ? ' 

'Qnite.' 

'What,  you  think  of  marrying 
tba^  jonng  man  P ' 

'Most  certainly.' 

'  Never,  never ! — ^Are  you  going 
to  propose  to  him  yourself,  then, 
may  I  ask  ?  ' 

'He  has  already  proposed  to  me, 
and  I  liave  accepted  him.' 

'He  has!'  said  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
&intly— '  O  the  viper,  the  viper ! ' 

Tou  will  please  to  remember 
that  you  are  speaking  of  my  affi- 
anced husband,'  replied  Kate,  with 
cool  superiority. 

'Your  affianced  husband  ! — oh 
dear,  I  shall  never  get  over  this — 
your  affianced  husband!  Never, 
Kate — ^never — ^never.' 

*  Well,  of  course,  Frank  or  I  may 
not  lire ;  in  that  case,  the  marriage 
win  not  come  off ;  but  if  we  do  live, 
lAinkitwill.' 

'Have  you  told  your  uncle  this 
wise,  this  notable  project  of  yours? ' 

'Not  yet.' 

'  That  is  right.  Deceive  him  as 
well  as  me.  Poor,  simple,  good- 
Batnred  man,  little  does  he  know 
what  there  is  in  store  for  him  after 
he  has  nursed  you  up  all  these  years, 
and  loved  you  as  if  you  had  been 
bia  daughter.  0  the  treachery,  O 
ihe  ingratitude  of  the  thing ! ' 

Kate  herself  turned  white  with 
•ngOT.  'Mrs.  Oliphant,'  she  said, 
*  1  will  not  be  accused  of  such  odious 
crimes.  I  will  go  to  my  uncle  to- 
night and  tell  him.  He  will  not 
tiimk  me  quite  such  a  wretch  as 
you  do,  simply  for  falling  in  love 
with  the  noblest  man  I  ever  met.' 

'Yes,  your  poor  uncle  is  asleep 
by  ihia  tune ;  go  and  wake  him,  do. 
That  will  be  kind  also.  That  will 
be  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest ; — 
when  your  treacb^  is  discovered, 


rush  in  and  disturb  his  rest.  Go  to 
your  room,  Kate,  and  on  your  knees 
ask  God*s  pardon  for  all  this  ter- 
rible deception  and  ingratitude.' 

'Mrs.  Oliphant,  I  have  hitherto 
respected  you  as  my  father's  widow ; 
but  I  am  no  longer  a  school-girl, 
and  you  cannot  suppose  I  shall  allow 
such  language  to  be  addressed  to  mo 
even  by  you  with  impunity.  My 
uncle  shall  judge  between  us  tcv- 
morrow,  since  he  is  probably  asleep 
now  as  you  say.' 

'  Very  well.  At  any  rate,  leave 
the  room  now.  Gk)  and  pray  for 
forgiveness — go  and  pray.' 

*I  will  go  and  I  will  pray,  but 
my  prayer  shall  be  that  you  may 
see  the  matter  in  a  proper  light.' 

'And  make  up  your  mind  that 
this  marriage  can  never  be — ^never.' 

*  Indeed !  We  will  see  what  my 
uncle  thinks  about  that.  Good- 
night, Mrs.  Oliphant.' 

It  was  an  anxious  night  for  both. 
Kate  was  grieved  at  the  domestic  dif- 
ferences she  foresaw ;  above  all  she 
feared  the  displeasure  of  her  uncle, 
whom  she  loved  very  sincerely. 
But  his  utmost  hostility  would  be 
better  than  even  the  appearance  of 
that  deception  with  which  her  step- 
mother charged  her,  and  though 
she  scarcely  knew  how  to  break 
the  news  to  him,  broken  it  should 
be,  she  determined,  either  by  Frank 
or  herself,  the  very  next  day.  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  however,  slept  even  less 
than  Kate.  Some  kind  of  connec- 
tion with  great  people  was  as  neces- 
sarv  to  her  as  the  air  she  breathed, 
and  she  was  lost  in  indignation  at 
Kate's  throwing  herself  away  on  a 
wretched  printer's  son,  when  she 
might  have  been  a  baronet's  wife. 
But  the  match  should  not  take  place 
if  Jane  Oliphant  was  Jane  Oliphant 
still.  She  felt,  however,  that  she 
had  made  a  great  mistake  in  show* 
ing  her  anger,  for  her  stepdaughter 
would  now  appeal  to  Mr.  Oliphant  in 
the  morning,  and  since  the  old  man 
liked  his  niece  better  than  any  one 
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dse,  and  had  very  £mtastic  notions 
besides  about  hononr,  yirtne,  and 
so  on,  migbt  even  coax  him  into 
^ving  his  consent.  The  threatened 
interview,  therefore,  mnst  be  pre- 
vented at  all  hazards,  and  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant,  after  spending  half  the  night 
in  settling  her  plans,  presented  her- 
self with  the  air  of  a  penitent  at 
Elate's  bedside,  before  she  was  np. 

*  Kate  1 '  she  said,  wakening  her 
with  a  kiss;  'dearest  Kate,  I  am 
very  unhappy  about  what  I  said  to 
you  last  night.    Do,  do  forgive  me.' 

E[ate  blushed  divinely  and,  by 
way  of  answer,  embraced  her  very 
warmly. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  said  a  great  deal, 
which  I  did  not  mean,  against  this 
attachment  of  yours.  But  the  news 
came  so  suddenly  on  me,  and,  do 
you  know,  I  had  thought  of  greater 
things  for  you.  Ah,  well — all  that 
is  over  now,  darling*  (Mrs.  OH- 
phant  began  shedding  tears;  few 
women  had  them  better  at  com- 
mand), '  but  I  am  sure  that  under 
the  circumstances  you  will  think 
no  more  of  what  I  said  when  I  was 
so — ^well,  so  naturally  irritated ;  will 
you  dear  ? ' 

*0  mamma,'  whispered  Elate, 
*  and  you  really  will  not  oppose  us?  ' 

'  Nay,  dear ;  when  he  has  actually 
proposed  and  you  have  accepted 
him,  what  is  the  good  of  opposing 
you  now  ?  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  I  like  the  match,  or, 
perhaps,  ever  shall  like  it.' 

*  I  thmk  vou  wiU  when  you  know 
him  better. 

*Well,  you  have  settled  it  be- 
tween yourselves,  and,  after  all, 
you  are  the  chief  persons  con- 
cerned. We  have  been  a  Very 
happy  family,  and  we  must  not  let 
a  littie  thing  of  this  kind  make  a 
breach  amongst  us,  must  we.  dar- 
ling?' 

'Tou  cannot  tell,  dear  niamma. 
how  happy  you  have  made  me^ 
died  ]^te,  with  a  tear  of  joy.     *  I 
know  I  Can  answer  for  Frank,^— i 
We  shall  always  love  you.' 


*  Ah,  well ;  one  cannot  have 
everything  one's  own  way  in  the 
world.  I  should  have  liked  to  see 
you  a  nobleman's  wife ;  but^  as  you 
will  throw  yourself  away,  I  cannot 
help  it.  You  have  not  told  your 
uncle,  I  think  you  said  ? ' 

'No,  mamma,  dear,'  said  Kate, 
in  dismay  again.  'How  do  you 
think  that  would  be  best  done? 
Oh,  I  dread  doing  it;  and  I  fear 
Frank's  speaking  to  him  equally.' 

'  There  is  little  doubt  it  will  be 
a  great  shock  to  him.  Bat,  as  it 
must  be  done'  (here  Mrs.  OHphant 
heaved  another  pretty  little  sigh, 
which  called  forth  another  affec- 
tionate kiss  from  E[ate),  'the  best 
plan,  I  think,  is  to  wait  till  he  is  in 
a  very  good  humour.  If  we  take 
him  at  any  chance  time,  to-day,  for 
instance,  he  might  fly  up  at  once, 
and  forbid  your  ever  speaking  \o 
Mr.  Holden  again.  Ko,  he  must 
be  carefully  approached  and  well 
managed,  or  we  shall  never  get  his 
consent.  And  all  this  will  take 
time.' 

*  But — ^but  Frank  goes  away  to- 
day.' 

'I  would  not  mind  that.  Ton 
have  acquainted  me  with  the 
matter,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
underhand  in  keeping  it  from  Mr. 
Oliphant  for  a  little  while ;  and  jofiL 
and  I  surely  understand  your  uncle 
as  well  as  Mr.  Holden  does.  We 
shall  probably  succeed  better  than 
he  would.* 

When  Mrs.  Oliphant  inferred  90 
plainly  that  she  was  herself  an  ally 
of  the  lovers,  E[ate  was  encouraged 
to  ask  with  a  little  trepidation : 

'  Well,  if  Frank  leaves  without 
speaking  to  him,  will  you,  mamma, 
be  good  enough  to  undertake  the 
thing — some  time?  I  should  be 
very  grateful  if  you  would.' 

Mrs.  OUphant  looked  as  malig- 
nantly triumphant  as  we  may  sop* 
pose  the  serpent  does  when  the 
poor  bird  has  dropped  fascinated 
from  the  branch* 

'  1 1 '  she  said :  *  really,  well,  I  do 
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not  know.  But  if  yon  wish,  of 
conrae  I  will.  My  doing  bo  will  be 
Bome  sliglit  reparation  for  my  hasty 
speeches,  dear.  Yes,  I  will  tell  him 
if  j<m  Hke;  but,  of  course,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  be  a  warm  advocate  of 
the  match, — ^you  would  not  expect 
ihat^— and  I  must  take  my  own 
time  about  speaking.' 

*  It  would  be  better  to  tell  him 
soon,  I  should  think,  for  fear  he  hear 
from  any  other  quarter;  and,  O 
mamma!  it  would  break  my  heart 
if  he  suspected  us  of  any  deceit.' 

*0h,  I  will  be  your  witness,  dear, 
in  that  case;  and  it  is  not  likely 
lie  will  hear  anything.  Poor  man, 
ma  ever  any  one  so  wrapped  up  in 
liis  papers  and  schemes  ? ' 

So  it  was  settled  that  Mrs.  Oli^ 
phant  should  apprise  Jabez  of  the 
engagement  as  soon  as  she  had  a 
&yonrable  opportunity;  and  Kate 
took  care  to  see  Frank  early. 

'  I  don't  like  it,  Kate,'  he  said, 
when  she  bad  finished  her  story: 
'I  leaUy  think  I  had  better  tell 
yonr  uncle  myself  before  I  go ;  it 
would  be  more  straightforwarcl  and 
manly.' 

*lfo,  no,  Prank:  jrou  do  not 
know  how  proud  he  is;  and  now 
that  mamma  has  undertaken  the 
business,  it  would  not  be  respectftil 
to  her  to  alter  our  plans;  she 
would  be  offended  if  we  did,  and  it 
is  an  immense  comfort  to  have  won 
her  over.* 

'Hum!' 

•What  language  is  **hum"P 
Carlylesque,  or  your  Buskinese  P  ' 

'Darling,  I  don't  like  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant,  and  it's  no  use  pretending 
to  like  her;  and  I  don't  believe 
she'll  be  our  friend;  and  I  think 
I  had  better  see  your  uncle  myself, 
and  that's  all  about  the  matter.' 

♦H'm!' 

•  And  what  does  that  mean  ? ' 
'It  means,  Mr.  Holden,  that  if 

you  do  not  like  mamma,  I  do, — ^I  am 
determined  to  like  her;  and  that 
I  do  not  see  why  she  should  not  be 
oor  friend  when  she  says  she  will ; 


and  that  she  will  make  a  much 
better  ambassador  than  you;  and 
that — that  in  fact  you  are  a  gooBe, 
Frank.' 

'  Swan,  my  lady  means ;  look  at 
me  closer,  and  see  if  I.am  not.' 

'  Be  quiet,  sir.' 

•But  as  to  my  not  making  the 
better  ambassador  of  the  two,  that 
is  absurd.  Just  try  me  and  see. 
I  am  naturally  eloquent  on  a  good 
subject.' 

'  Kehearse  your  speech,  then.' 

*I  would  kneel  low  before  him 
and  take  his  hand.'  [•  You  need  not 
squeeze  it  quite  so  hard,'  said  Kate, 
laughing.]  •Baising  it  affection- 
ately to  my  lips — thus — whenever  I 
was  in  danger  of  sticking  ^t.  Sir, 
I  would  say,  you  are  in^ssession 
of  a  treasure  which  California  can- 
not buy,  yet  which  I  expect  you  to 
give  me.  It  is,  sir,  the  living  Venus 
de  Medici  which  you  have  in  your 
house, — glowing  as  sunrise,  beau- 
tiful as  noon,  modest  as  night. 
The  spirit  that  spins  the  gossamer 
wove  her  hair,  and  the  Naiad  who 
dwells  by  Bibblehead  crisped  it  and 
curled  it  till  it  was  like  the  wavy 
shallows — ^never  say  I'm  not  a  bom 
poet,  Kate — ^yes,  the  wavy  shallows 
of  her  own  stream  in  sunshine. 
There  were  no  diamonds  to  be 
found  bright  enough  for  her  eyes 
nearer  than  the  moon,  and  her 
cheeks  were  painted ' 

•  Painted,  mdeed ! ' 

•Well,  at  least  beautiftil  for  ever 
with  the  prettiest  bit  of  rosy  sunrise 
from  the  snows  of  Mont  Blanc.  And 
the  cheeks  themselves  were  as  soft 
as  snow  and  as  white,  but — at  least 
if  I  remember  them  well — ^not  cold, 
— either  of  them ' 

•  Oh  don't,  you  goose.' 

•  Very  &ir  and  very  soft  indeed^- 
neariy  as  soft  as  her  lips j 

♦Well,  Frank,  at  any  rate  you 
do  not  adopt  the  usual  plan  of  cheap- 
ening the  goods  you  wish  to  buy. 
Do  you  not  see  that  by  praising  the 
Venus  so  much,  you  will  make  my 
imde  less  inclined  to  part  with  it  r 
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^Ay,  but  hear  me  ont.  This, 
sir,  is  the  treasure  I  ask  of  you. 
But  I  can  give  you  nothing  for  it ; 
I  have  neither  wit,  nor  money,  nor 
power,  nor  genius.  Yet  I  claim 
this  marvellous  statue  as  my  own, 
because  it  must  fall,  you  know,  to 
him  who  loves  it  best.' 

*  You  are  too  high-flown,  Frank ; 
— I  should  make  a  better  envoy 
myself.  I  would  say  to  my  uncle, 
Unde,  you  have  at  length  an  op- 
portunity of  getting  quit  of  me, 
and  as  it  may  be  your  last  chance, 
I  should  advise  you  to  let  me  go 
without  any  haggling — even  if  you 
have  to  give  the  man  something 
handsome  as  well  to  make  him  take 
me  ;  for  you  see,  yourself,  I  have  a 
rather  poor  flEtce  and  a  very  bad 
temper,  and  I  do  nothing  but  tease 
and  plague  you  all  day.  Think  how 
quiet  the  house  will  be  without  me! 
As  for  this  unlucky  young  fellow, 
who  in  his  innocence  has  made  this 
magnificent  bid  of  nothing  for  me, 
I  know  he  is  not  worth  much 
either- ' 

*  What,  what  ?  I  was  very  com.- 
plimentary  to  you,  Eate.' 

^  It  does  not  follow  that  I  should 
return  the  compliment,  sir — he  is 
silly  enough,  as  he  says  himself^  and  if 
ever  he  had  any  wits  they  must  have 
been  washed  out  of  him  a  couple  of 
months  ago :  so  perhaps  you  will  say 
it  is  not  very  honourable  to  pass 
me  off  on  him  without  due  warning. 
But  never  mind  that ;  you  consider 
your  own  comfort.  Besides  we  shall 
match  very  well — two  crabs  on  the 
same  twig — and  a  strict  course  of 
petticoat  government  is  just  what 
he  wants.  So,  Frank,'  she  con- 
tinued, resuming  her  more  serious 
tone,  *  we  must  let  my  mother  do  it.' 

*  Darling,  as  you  like.' 

*  You  know  you  can  at  any  time 
write  to  my  uncle  if  we  do  not 
make  satis&ctory  progress  here. 
And  when  shall  I  see  you  again  P ' 

*0n  my  return  from  Italy,  I 
trust ;  if  not,  I  come  to  marry  you 
this  day  two  years,  if  I  am  alive. 


It  is  your  birthday,  and  you  wiD 
be  twenty-two  on  that  day.  Gaa 
you  be  constant  as  long  as  that  ? ' 

*  I  will  tiy,'  answered  Kate,  look- 
ing very  pretty  disdain  at  the  qoes. 
tion.  *  And  you  will  take  care  that 
no  Italian  b^uty  enslaves  you  ?  * 

*Nay,  dear,  whilst  my  heart 
beats,  it  will  beat  for  you  only. 
I  shall  count  the  minutes  till  I  see 
you  again ;  and  when  I  come  hack 
X  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  offer  you 
something  besides  the  hand  of  a 
beggar.' 

'  O  Frank,  have  you  not  a  sort 
of  presentiment  of  coming  evil  ?  I 
have.  I  cannot  repress  it.  I  feel 
as  if  I  should  never  see  you  more.' 
And  Eate  clung  to  him  with  a 
vague  sense  of  terror. 

'You  shall  see  me  if  I  Hve, 
dearest,  and  I  will  write  to  yon 
often.  I  am  very  sorry  to  go  of 
course,  but  I  never  do  feel  such  pr^ 
sentiments :  I  take  things  easily  and 
believe  that  sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  good  thereof.  Try  to  think  so, 
too,  Kate.* 

They  exchanged  locks  of  hair  and 
a  passionate  embrace,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  artist  started  for 
London.  Of  course  he  bade  good- 
bye very  cordially  to  Mr.  Oliphant^ 
though  he  had  many  compunctions 
of  conscience  at  leaving  the  house 
without  acquainting  him  with  his 
engagement,  and  these  scruples 
were  increased  when  Jabez  wished 
to  present  him  with  a  cheque  for 
five  hundred  pounds  over  and  above 
his  fee.  'You  will  want  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  Italy,'  said  the 
generous  old  man,  'and  you  will 
really  oblige  me  by  accepting  this 
little  memento— of  course  I  only 
mean  it  as  a  memento,  but  it  will 
show  you  in  some  slight  measure 
my  appreciation  of  your  courage.' 
Holden,  however,  declined  the  money 
and  wished  heartily  that  Miss  Oli- 
phant had  not  been  so  strongly  set 
a^nst  his  speaking  out ;  but  that 
being  so,  he  could  only  take  his 
leave,  which  he  did  accordingly* 
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ris  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
benefits  of  a  free  press  and  a 
free  platform  that  they  expose  ns  to 
ihe  risk  of  incomplete  mdnction  and 
precipitate  inference.  Brevity  may 
be  the  sonl  of  wit,  but  it  is  not  the 
one  condition  of  a  satis&ctory  dis- 
enssion  of  large  and  complicated 
questions.  The  journalist,  tiie  plat- 
form speaker,  deals  with  some  fiMst 
^bich  has  for  the  moment  arrested 
general  attention,  responds  to  some 
cij  which  the  baby  public  is  for  the 
moment  raising.  Or,  to  change  the 
%are,  he  has  his  eye  on  but  one  part 
of  the  field,  and  is  apt  to  think,  like 
Frederick  at  M61witz,  that  the  battle 
IB  lost  when  the  squadron  in  which 
he  rides  is  driven  from  the  fray,  or, 
Hke  Rupert  at  Naseby,  that  the 
victory  is  won  when  his  own  wing 
—his  own  pet  scheme  or  vehement 
crotchet — carries  all  before  it.  The 
subject  of  primary  education  is 
large  in  its  extent  and  complicated 
in  its  relations.  We  have  had 
articles  and  speeches  upon  it  wild- 
cat number ;  articles  of  force, 
q)eedies  of  brilliancy.  But  it  may 
be  of  use  to  those  who  care  less 
about  vivid  momentary  impressions 
a&d  ihecharm  of  sensational  rhetoric 
than  about  comprehensive  views 
and  guarded  conclusions,  to  have 
the  matter  discussed,  however  im- 
P«rfectly,  yet  as  a  whole. 

Let  ns  at  the  outset  dismiss  the 
Ueathat  Httie  or  no  piogrow  has 
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been  made  in  the  matter  of  national 
education.  Were  this  idea  well 
grounded,  the  case  might  be  pro- 
nounced desperate.  Since  the  close 
of  the  French  war  or  earlier,  we  have 
been  wrangling,  proposing,  devising 
in  connection  with  the  education  of 
the  people,  and  if  nothing  of  im- 
portance has  been  accomplished,  we 
may  be  excused  for  sitting  down, 
folding  our  hands,  and  giving  up 
the  enterprise.  The  truth  is  that  a 
beginning,  and  more  than  a  begin- 
ning, has  been  made ;  and  in  this 
instance  the  diflBculty  proverbially 
attendant  upon  beginnings  was  un- 
usually great.  Our  fathers  and 
grand&thers  were  the  victims  of 
illusions  on  this  subject  which  have 
become  to  us  almost  incomprehen- 
sible ;  illusions  of  fantastic  hope ;  illu- 
sions of  shadowy  panic  and  reason- 
less alarm.  What  a  singular  halluci- 
nation, for  example,  was  that  which 
took  possession  of  grown  men  with 
r^erence  to  infieknt  schools  !  It  cap- 
tivated even  the  rugged  Brougham. 
'  If  infant  schools,'  said  Brougham, 
*  were  planted  for  the  training  of  all 
children  between  three  and  seven 
years  of  age,  so  as  to  impress  them 
with  innocent  and  virtuous  habits, 
their  second  natures,  thus  superin- 
duced, would  make  it  as  impossible 
to  pervert  them,  as  it  is  to  make 
men  and  women  of  the  upper  classes 
rush  into  the  highways  each  time 
they  feel  the  want  of  money.'    Did 
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ever  fabulist  or  flutist,  entrancing 
Arcadian  shepherdesses  with  sjlvan 
pipe,  disconrse  pnrer  nonsense  than 
this  P  And  what  was  the  kind  of 
education  warranted  to  make  man 
perfect  at  the  age  of  seven  P  In  a 
uttle  treatise  entitled  '  Infant  Culti- 
yation,  with  illustrative  facts  and 
anecdotes,  by  J.  R.  Brown,  master 
of  Spitalfields  Infant  School,'  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1826,  we  meet 
with  an  illustrative  fsici  which  en- 
ables us  to  return  an  answer  to  the 
question.  The  amount  and  quality 
of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
in£uits  respecting  the  creation  of 
the  world  astonished  and  delighted 
Mr.  Brown.  'The  following  sen- 
sible and  comprehensive  answers,' 
he  writes, '  have  been  elicited  from 
the  children  in  reference  to  this 
point.  Q.  Why  did  not  Almighty 
God  make  man  before  He  made 
the  earth  P — A.  Because  there  would 
have  been  no  place  for  him  to  walk 
on.  Q.  Why  did  He  not  make  man 
before  He  made  the  vegetables  P — 
A,  Because  there  would  have  been 
nothing  for  him  to  eat.  Q.  But 
why  did  He  make  the  air  before  He 
made  manP — A.  Oh,  sir,  he  could 
not  breathe  or  live  without  air.' 
Such  was  the  instruction  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Henry  Brougham, 
was  to  '  superinduce '  a  second  na- 
ture upon  children,  converting  them 
not  only  into  aneels,  but  into  angels 
incapable  of  fallmg  from  their  high 
estate.  It  is  a  real  advantage  to 
have  cleared  the  atmosphere  of 
bewildering,  semi-translucent  fog, 
through  which  every  outline  of  the 
coast,  along  which  we  have  to  con- 
duct a  perilous  voyage,  must  have 
shown  fidsely.  The  penalty  of  ex- 
travagant hope  is  the  pang  of  dis- 
appointment and  the  colmpse  of 
energy,  and  on  the  sterile  rock  or 
the  shelving  iceberg,  the  voyager 
suflers  more  bitterly  from  having 
fancied  that,  through  the  wavering 
haze,  he  beheld  the  blush  of  flowers 
or  the  expanse  of  a  land-locked 
harbour. 


We  have  done  something  also, — 
we  have  in  fietct  done  a  good  deal, — 
to  lay  the  phantoms  of  superstitious 
terror  which,  for  so  long,  were 
lions  in  the  way  of  educational 
progress.  The  extent  of  our  gains 
may  be  measured  indifferently  well 
by  listening  to  some  woids  of 
Brougham's  on  the  religious  diffi- 
culiy,  as  it  presented  itself  to  edu- 
cational reformers  some  forty  years 
ago.  'As  things  now  stand,'  he 
said,  'the  two  great  parties  .... 
are  resolved  that  we  should  have  no 
system  of  education  at  all,  ....  and 
this  interdict,  under  which  both 
parties  join  in  laying  their  country, 
IS  by  each  pronounced  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  sacred  interests  of 
religion.  Of  religion!  Oh,  gra- 
cious G^od !  was  ever  the  name  of 
thy  holy  ordinances  so  impiously 
profaned  before  P  Was  ever  before 
thy  best  gift  to  man,  his  reason,  so 
bewildered  by  blind  bigotry,  or  sa-> 
vage  intolerance,  or  wild  fanaticism 
— ^bewildered  so  as  to  curse  the  very  , 
light  that  Thou  hast  caused  to 
shine  before  his  steps — ^bewildered 
so  as  not  to  perceive  that  any  and 
every  religion  must  flourish  best  in 
the  tutored  mind,  and  that,  by 
whomsoever  instructed  in  secular 
things,  thy  word  can  better  be  sown 
in  a  soil  prepared  than  in  one  aban- 
doned through  neglect  to  the 
execrable  influence  of  the  evil 
spirit  P'  There  may  still  lurk  in 
dark  comers  a  bigotry  which  wants 
piercing  by  these  keen  shafts ;  but 
it  is  no  longer  true  that  the  religious 
difficulty  brings  the  educationai 
movement  to  a  dead  halt. 

In  the  way  of  machinery  erected 
for  the  primary  education  of  the 
people,  there  is  much  to  which 
we  can  point.  Instruction  has 
been  brought  nearer  the  doors  of 
all  than  it  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century.  The  'common  day- 
school,'  &miliar  to  the  last  genera- 
tion, has  as  good  as  vanished.  '  We 
know,'  said  Macaulay,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  'what  such  a  school 
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too  often  is ;  a  room  crasted  with 
filth,  without  light,  without  air,  with 
a  heap  of  ftiel  in  one  comer  and  a 
brood  of  chickens  in  another ;  the 
only  machinery  of  instruction  a 
dog-eared  spellmg-book  andabroken 
sla^ ;  the  masters,  the  refuse  of  all 
other  callings ;  discarded  footmen, 
mined  pedlars,  men  who  cannot 
work  a  sum  in  the  rule  of  three ; 
men  who  cannot  write  a  common 
letter  without  blunders  ;  men  who 
do  not  know  whether  the  earth  is  a 
sphere  or  a  cube ;  men  who  do  not 
Imow  whether  Jerusalem  is  in  Asia 
or  America.  Andto  such  men — men 
to  whom  none  of  us  would  entrust 
the  key  of  his  cellar — we  have  en- 
trasted  the  mind  of  the  rising  ge- 
neration, and,  with  the  mind  of  the 
rising  generation,  the  freedom,  the 
happmess,  the  glory  of  our  country.' 
Tins  state  of  things  is  behind  us. 
The  National  School  fronts  us  in 
most  parishes — a  comely  and  com- 
modious edifice,  well  appointed  in 
all  respects.  The  teachers  of  the 
higher  certificated  gprades  have  an 
honourable  place  in  their  profes- 
sion, and  the  worst  are  men  whom 
it  wonld  be  unjust  to  compare  with 
tiie  kind  of  pedagogue  described  by 
Macaulay.  An  immense  machinery 
for  the  education  of  the  people  has 
been  provided  ;  few  if  any  English- 
men, not  sunk  in  pauperism,  who 
honestly  desire  that  their  children 
should  go  to  school,  will  find  the 
object  of  their  ambition  beyond 
their  reach.  The  children  of  the 
present  generation  are  growing  up 
with  more  of  education  than  was 
obtainable  by  the  children  of  the 
generation  now  in  grey  hairs.  In 
all  this  there  is  cause  for  congratu- 
lation. The  struggle  to  attam  the 
present  point  has  been  seyere,  but 
it  has  not  been  futile ;  and,  maJdng 
allowance  for  the  slowness  with 
which  important  social  changes  are 
commonly  efiected,  we  may  deriye 
encouragement  from  a  glance  at  the 
past  of  educational  reform. 
And  yet  it  is  surely  no  more  than 


the  truth  to  declare  that  a  wide- 
spread misgiving  exists  as  to  the 
solidity  and  permanent  value  of  the 
result  achieved  in  the  way  of  actu- 
ally benefiting  and  bettering  the 
people  by  our  great  outlay  in  pri- 
mary education.  A  robust  and  un- 
conquerable instinct  of  practicality 
in  the  breasts  of  plain  Englishmen 
insists  that  it  is  not  merely  to  delight 
the  souls  of  examiners  by  turning  out 
a  certain  number  of  children  capable 
of  reading  fluently,  writing  neatly, 
and  ciphering  correctly,  that  the 
nation  ought  to  lay  out  its  money 
in  educating  the  people.  These  chil- 
dren are,  no  doubt,  very  pretty 
pieces  of  pedagogic  workmanship 
— ^as  ingemous  m  their  way  as  talk- 
ing buU-finches;  but  it  is  not  to 
produce  entertaining  children — ^it 
IS  to  produce  superior  men  and 
women,  that  the  nation  wants ;  and 
thoughtful  and  practical  observers 
shake  their  heads  gravely  when 
you  ask  them  whether  the  new 
system,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 
tested  in  the  youths  and  maidens 
who  have  shared  its  blessings,  is 
producing  a  better  class  of  peasants 
and  mechanics  than  England  pre- 
viously possessed.  It  is  undeniable, 
for  one  thing,  that  children  taught 
to  read  and  write  in  childhood  are 
frequently  found,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  or  second  decade  in  their  life 
of  toil,  to  have  had  the  thin  gilding 
of  instruction  rubbed  off,  and  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  their  brother 
boors.  It  is  distressingly  dubious 
also,  whether  ability  to  read,  how- 
ever well  preserved,  is  always  of 
value  to  society.  When  the  Newgate 
Ordinary  tells  you  that  not  in  one 
case  or  in  two,  but  in  all  cases  with- 
out exception,  in  which  juvenile 
criminals  are  convicted  for  daring 
and  violent  offences,  their  reading, 
by  giving  them  access  to  the  sensa- 
tional garbage  of  the  book-stall, 
has  been  an  instrument  of  their 
ruin,  you  are  forced  to  admit  that, 
if  the  problem  of  national  educa- 
tion means,  exclusively,  the  reduc- 
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tion  to  a  Tni-niTnTini  of  the  nmnber 
of  persons  in  the  oonntrj  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  its  solution 
may  not  be  worth  mnch  of  the 
nation's  money.  Nor  is  it  only 
when  their  skill  in  reading  intro- 
duces the  aspiring  boys  of  England 
to  Jack  Sheppard  and  the  Female 
Pirate,  that  it  is  thought,  by  shrewd 
observers,  to  have  a  questionable 
effect.  A  clever  boy  acquires  in 
school  a  liking  for  study,  a  distaste 
for  labour ;  work  is  thrown  for  him 
into  the  background,  and  books, 
books,  books,  appear  of  supreme  im- 
portance. But  no  opening  to  an  in- 
tellectual career  presents  itself;  a 
labourer  or  a  mechanic  he  must  be ; 
and;  he  is  apt  to  be  a  bad  one. 
There  are  things  which,  unless 
they  are  well  done,  had  better  not 
be  meddled  with.  A  hen  of  too 
volatile  disposition,  which  sits  upon 
her  eggs  for  ten  days  and  then  de- 
serts them,  does  not  leave  the  eggs 
as  she  found  them.  They  are  addle 
— good  neither  for  the  production 
of  chickens  nor  for  anything  else. 
The  cackle  of  this  hen  is  not  un- 
^fiidrly  emblematic  of  the  loquacious 
wisdom  of  those  educational  reform- 
ers, who,  having  spoiled  a  boy's 
working  faculties — ^his  capacity  to 
toil,  to  suffer,  to  obey — ^rejoice  over 
him  because  they  have  given  him 
capacities  of  which  he  knows  not 
how  to  make  use.  Once  more,  the 
scepticism  and  unrest  on  the  sub- 
ject of  national  education,  which 
vex  the  public  mind,  take  shape 
in  the  inquiry,  whether  any  percep- 
tible  improvement  is  being  wrought 
in  the  social  habits,  whether  any 
perceptible  increase  is  discernible 
in  the  domestic  and  civic  virtues, 
of  the  population.  The  slightest 
glimpse  of  performance  or  of  pro- 
mise in  this  department  deserves 
to  be  thankfully  welcomed,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  Commission 
on  the  Employment  of  Women  and 
Children  in  Agriculture  have  ob- 
tained the  testimony  of  one  John 
Townsend,  evidently  a  sensible  and 


observant  man,  to  the  effect  i^iat 
'  not  half  the  young  men  get  drunk 
now  that  used  to  do  when  he  was 
young.'  Mr.  Townsend  belongs  to 
Ingoldisthorpe,  Norfolk,  and  speaks 
of  his  own  district.  We  have  no 
warrant  to  apply  his  statement  to 
the  agricultural  districts  generally, 
and  evidence  glares  upon  us  that^ 
if  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
people  are  to  be  modified  by  educa- 
tion, the  process  has  as  yet  hardly 
begun.  The  public-house  is  still 
our  chief  national  institution,  out- 
numbering churches,  chapels  and 
schools  all  put  together,  keeping 
the  poor  eternally  poor,  gather- 
ing those  little  hoards  of  industry, 
which  might  build  dwellings  and 
brighten  them  into  homes,  into 
ulcerous  wens  of  vulgar  opulence, 
proclaiming  at  every  street  comer 
and  in  every  country  road  that 
animalism  still  crushes  down  the 
spiritual  principle  and  the  intel- 
lectual life  in  the  English  multi- 
tude. Enough ;  the  general  feeling 
that  national  education  has  not 
accomplished  all  that  was  expected 
of  it  has  been  sufficiently  accounted 
for.  The  vague  dissatisfaction  which 
prevails  manifests  itself  in  an  im- 
patient cry  for  compulsory  educa- 
tion. 

A  word  of  caution,  however,  may 
be  interposed  against  expecting  too 
much  from  the  school.  There  is  a 
disposition  abroad  to  lay  everything 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  national 
schoolmaster.  One  philanthropist 
exclaims — or  rather  a  chorus  of 
philanthropists  exclaim — ^that,  if  our 
national  system  of  education  is  to 
be  perfected,  we  must  above  all 
things  teach  the  children  trades. 
Others  take  for  their  text  the  in- 
disputable fact  that  education,  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  term,  embraces 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  head,  and,, 
sweeping  the  machinery  of  horn- 
books and  revised  codes  aside,  de- 
mand that  the  children  of  England 
shall  be  taught  justice,  mercy,  and 
compassion.  What  trust,  in  the  third 
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place,  aek  many  clergymen  and  not 
a  &w  laymen^  can  be  placed  in  a 
p<^ii]ation  which  is  onltivated  bat 
not  religions  P  What  is  the  nse  of 
knowled^  if  it  is  not  spiritnal  know- 
ledge? What  benefit  can  be  derived 
&Qm  national  schools  if  they  do  not 
awaken  the  children  to  a  sense  of 
their  duties,  and  an  appreciation  of 
thdr  interests,  as  immortal  beings  P 
And  80  these  theorists  proceed, 
sweeping  higher  and  higher  in  their 
gyrations,  until  the  scarred  face  of 
the  old  Earth  is  lost  sight  of  alto- 
gether. We  must  fly  nearer  the 
groond  if  we  are  to  see  clearly  and 
work  effectaally  in  this  matter. 
The  Spanish  proverb  says  that  a 
thing  may  be  so  good  as  to  be  good 
&r  nothing,  and  if  we  continue 
to  require  OTerything  from  the  na- 
tional school,  the  perfection  at 
which  we  arrive  will  be  of  this 
flimsy  kind.  Not  because  those 
other  things  upon  which  the  philan- 
diropists  insist  are  unimportemt^  but 
hecaAise  they  are  superlatively  im- 
portant,do  we  lay  emphasis  upon  the 
assertion  that  they  must  be  other- 
wise provided  for.  We  are  to  take 
a  lesson  from  nature  and  modestiy 
i^ply  in  the  educational  province  her 
principles  of  specialisation  of  frmc- 
tionand  division  of  labour.  Through 
ail  her  cycles  of  creative  progress 
she  advances  not  merely  by  combina- 
tion of  effects  but  by  d^crimination 
of  organs.  Confrision  of  frmctions 
means  invariably  imperfection  of 
operatioQ, — ^the  ostrich  can  neither 
flj  like  an  eagle  nor  run  like  a  grey- 
hound. 

The  school  is  not  the  place  in 
which  a  child  is  to  leam  the  voca- 
tion by  which  he  must  live.  We 
are  anxious  to  speak  distinctly  on 
this  point  because  it  is  one  of  capi- 
tal importance  and  because  much 
error  prevails  regarding  it.  The 
trade  or  handicraft  can  be  acquired 
only  in  the  workshop;  and  the 
ednoation  of  the  workshop  is  of 
more  vital  and  pressing  concern 
than  the  education  of  the  school. 


Our  fiEbthers  knew  this  well.  The ' 
parish  authorities  in  the  olden  time 
saw  to  it  that  no  child  was  growing 
up  without  learning  to  do  something 
for  doing  which  society  would  give 
it  bread ;  and  if  that  rule  were  once 
more  made  universal  and  stringent 
in  England,  we  should  have  done 
more  to  check  pauperism,  to  jGEtcili- 
tate  emigration,  and,  on  the  whole, 
to  brace  the  national  framework, 
than  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of 
our  achieving  by  any  other  method. 
The  education  of  apprenticeship  is, 
for  the  body  of  the  population,  be- 
yond comparison  the  most  impor- 
tant education  of  all.  It  is  a  matter 
which  must  on  no  account  be  trifled 
with.  Apprenticeship  is  for  the  man 
who  intends  to  live  by  hand  labour 
the  time  of  crucial  probation.  The 
question  of  social  life  or  social  deaths 
not  figuratively  but  literally,  is  then 
before  him.  Of  this  he  ought  to  be* 
vividly  conscious.  And  no  school^ 
master — only  a  master  craftsmuan — 
can  teach  him  his  craft.  Every  trade, 
every  mechanical  vocation,  has  its 
secrets  of  method,  its  subtle  speciali- 
ties of  sldll ;  no  schoolmaster  in  the 
world  can  teach  these:  no  school^ 
even  although  a  purely  industrial 
school,  if  it  supersedes  apprentice- 
ship,— ^if  it  stands  in  any  otiier  than 
a  merely  ancillary  relation  to  ap- 
prenticeship,— ^wiU  turn  out  accom- 
plished worlanen.  We  dismiss,  there- 
fore, peremptorily  and  absolutely, 
the  notion  that  children  are  to  be 
taught  in  the  national  school  the 
trade,  craft  or  profession  by  which 
they  are  to  gain  a  maintenance. 

Nor,  in  the  second  place,  is  the- 
school  primarily  or  distinctively  the 
sphere  of  the  affections.  Heart  cul-^ 
tare — that  delicate  and  mysterious 
operation, — belongs  to  a  finer  species 
of  husbandly  than  the  village  peda- 
gogue's. Nature  has  not  forgotten 
it ;  though,  as  is  the  way  with  na- 
ture, '  of  many  seeds,  she  often  brings 
but  one  to  hesir.'  The  home  is  the 
school  of  the  heart.  Within  that 
sacred  circle,  ^  , 
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Loves  filial,  lores  fraternal,  neighbonr-loTes 
Anddyic, 

haye  their  appointed  place.  The 
boy  or  girl  who  has  experienced  at 
home  the  sweetness  of  loving  and 
being  loved,  who  has  acquired  the 
art  and  habit  of  kindness,  has  re- 
ceived the  best  education  of  the 
affections  procurable  in  this  planet. 
To  supersede  this  education,  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  it,  is 
impossible.  If  the  people  cannot 
have  decent  homes,  with  reasonable 
allowance  of  heaven's  light  and 
earth's  comforts,  it  is  a  vain  hope 
that  they  shall  be  gentle,  joyous  or 
humane. 

Once  more,  the  religious  training 
of  the  people  is  not  the  business 
of  the  school.  We  have  no  dispute 
with  the  clergy  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  religious  principle.  Apart 
£rom  theories  on  the  subject,  con- 
science has  practically  been  consi- 
dered by  all  nations  as  the  depuiy 
ef  GK>d  in  the  soul,  as  not  only  dic- 
tating a  moral  law,  but  as  basing 
it  on  the  authoriiy  of  a  supernal 
power.  Since  the  oawn  of  civilisa- 
tion, a  peculiar  set  pf  institutions 
Jiave  attested  this  fact;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  reli- 
gions principle,  define  it  as  you  may, 
will  cease  to  be  one  of  those  living 
;and  forceftil  elements  in  the  social 
system  which  statesmen  must  take 
into  account.  But  religion  is  the 
.distinctive  concern  of  the  Church, 
State  Church  or  free  Church,  and 
neither  must  the  school  profess  to 
discharge  the  office  of  the  Church, 
nor  the  Church  usurp  authority 
over  the  school.  If,  by  any  factitious 
transference  of  the  duties  of  the 
Church  to  the  school,  the  Church 
were  beguiled  into  relaxing  her  hold 
upon  the  rising  generation,  as  se- 
cured in  the  Sunday  school  and  the 
place  of  worship,  her  triumph  would 
be  hollow  and  her  loss  irreparable. 

What,  then,  may  a  system  of 
primary  education  be  fairly  and 
soberly  expected  to  accomplish  for 
the   benefit  of  the   nation?    The 


answer  can,  we  think,  be  perspi- 
cuously rendered  in  four  particulars. 

It  ought,  first  of  all,  to  afford  a 
machinery  for  sifting  out  the  intel- 
lectual talent  bom  in  the  country 
and  edging  it  on  to  its  natural  place. 
The  amount  of  fiiculty,  bodily  and 
mental,  possessed  by  a  nation  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  national 
wealth.  Nay,  it  is  the  most  pre- 
cious part  of  the  capital  by  which 
every  kind  of  realised  wealth  is 
produced.  Even  afber  machinery 
has  wrought  its  miracles,  the  human 
body  remains  unique  and  incom- 
parable as  a  wealth-producing  ma- 
chine; and  the  difference  in  value 
between  the  labour  of  the  hand  and 
the  labour  of  the  brain  is  again 
practically  infinite.  To  put  a  man 
who  can  do  superior  work  with  his 
mind  to  do  inferior  work  with  his 
hands,  is  to  inflict  essential  detri- 
ment upon  the  conmionwealth. 

Again,  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation may  be  expected  to  promote 
tastes  and  interests  of  a  rational  and 
wholesome  kind,  suggestive  of  genial 
activities,  and  tending  to  elevate 
the  body  of  the  people  above  gross 
animal  wants  and  pleasures. 

In  the  third  place,  it  ought,  in 
so  far  as  is  possible,  to  be  the  edu- 
cation not  simply  of  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  but  a  citizen  of  England. 
It  ought  to  inspire  the  population 
with  a  sentiment  of  patriotism, 
teaching  them  to  understand  their 
place  in  the  national  system,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
and  to  appreciate  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  their  country. 

Lastiy,  it  ought  to  be  capable  of 
piecing  on  with  education  of  a  more 
elaborate  and  protracted  kind, — ^it 
ought  to  form  the  introduction  to  a 
process  of  culture  which  can  be  car- 
ried on  until  the  pupil  reaches  the 
highest  pinnacles  of  academical  suc- 
cess, and  passes  beyond  these  in  a 
life  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. In  order  that  this  maybe 
secured  there  is  but  one  indispen- 
sable condition,  namely,  that  the 
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education  imparted  in  the  national 
schools  shall,  so  fistr'as  it  goes,  be  as 
good  as  the  nation  can  fnrnish. 

These  objects  or  motiyes  of  na« 
tional  education  will  receive  con- 
stant illustration  as  we  proceed, 
but  we  would  crave  for  them,  in 
their  explicit  statement,  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  the  reader. 

If  a  national  system  of  education 
is  to  be  good  for  much,  it  must 
begin  rather  than  end  with  ability 
to  read,  write,  and  cast  simple 
accounts.  Not  that  these  are  not 
to  be  taught  in  the  primary  school, 
but  that  the  primary  school  may  be 
jnstly  required  in  average  instances 
to  pass  fer  beyond  them.  Prac- 
tically  the  machinery  of  the  na- 
tional school  is  likely  to  be  supple- 
mented by  that  of  dame  schools,  at 
which,  or  at  their  parents'  firesides, 
children  can  best  learn  their  letters. 
But  any  village  teacher  who  under- 
stands his  business,  and  has  the 
knack  of  setting  the  elder  child  to 
tetch  the  younger,  will  undertake, 
if  the  children  come  to  him  at  ^ye 
yoaro  of  age,  to  teach  them  in  the 
three  succeeding  years,  even  when 
allowance  must  be  made  for  irregu- 
larity of  attendance,  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher.  To  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition of  these  earliest  elements  of 
coltnre  is  an  object  worthy  of  care- 
fid  consideration  by  governments. 
For  the  present  little  seems  practi- 
cable in  this  direction  beyond  in- 
troducing the  decimal  system  of 
arithmetic,  'with  corresponding  mo- 
dification of  weights,  measures,  and 
C(mis.  That  the  simplification  of 
arithmetic  is  practicable,  and  that 
the  simplification  of  arithmetic 
upon  an  easy,  well-ascertained  plan 
'Would  enable  the  schoolmaster  to 
effect  in  this  department  in  a  day 
what  he  now  efiects  in  a  week  or  in 
a  month,  few  who  have  investigated 
^  matter  will  call  in  question. 
That  the  teaching  of  reading,  spell- 
ingy  the  elements  of  grammar  in  ge- 
i^ml,  might  be  assisted  by  a  closer 
correspondence  between  sound  and 


symbol  in  the  English  tongue  as 
spoken  and  as  printed  is  also  beyond 
reasonable  doubt ;  but  the  mystery 
of  English  orthography,  the  most 
curiously  absurd  and  contradictory 
thing  of  the  kind  that  exists  in  the 
world,  is,  we  suppose,  too  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  pedants  to  be  meddled 
with. 

The  child  once  able  to  read,  the 
work  of  instruction,  strictly  so 
called,  will  commence.  The  instru- 
ment has  been  put  into  his  hand ; 
now  for  its  use.  The  years  between 
eight  and  twelve  we  look  upon  as 
those  which  may,  in  average  cases 
and  with  occasional  interruption, 
be  counted  upon  for  the  enterprise 
of  erecting  a  superstructure  upon 
the  basis  previously  laid.  If  these 
years  cannot  be  had,  the  whole 
question  of  primary  education,  as 
related  to  the  national  welfiire, 
must,  in  our  opinion,  be  pronounced 
of  trivial  importance.  But  before 
we  decide  that  these  cannot  be  had, 
let  us  be  sure  that  we  have  reached 
the  limits  of  what  is  practicable  in 
making  education  really  valuable, 
and  inducing  the  English  common- 
alty to  appreciate  its  value.  What 
ought  the  nation  to  offer  to  the 
people,  during  those  priceless  years, 
in  the  way  of  book  instruction? 
And  what  can  be  done,  in  addition 
to  instruction  in  books,  towards 
achieving  the  ends  of  a  national 
system  of  education  ? 

First  of  all,  the  nation  is  bound  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  national 
scholars  consummately  excellent 
school  books.  At  this  moment  there 
is  no  approach  to  uniformity  in  the 
manuals  of  school  instruction.  The 
books  used  in  nationalschools  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  local  managers,  and 
there  is  no  security,  beyond  what  is 
attained  by  a  formal  examination 
of  the  pupils,  that  they  shall 
be  suitable.  Handbooks  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowled^ 
are  much  in  vogue,  and  are  used  in 
seminaries  of  far  higher  pretension 
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than  national  schools.  Some  of 
them,  we  have  no  donbt,  are  good; 
but  thej  faai  pitifully  in  dealing 
with  English  lustory,  a  vital  con- 
cern. After  Hallam,  Carlyle,  and 
Macaolay  have  written^  English 
boys  are  still  taught  to  look  upon 
the  Puritans  as  a  parcel  of  brutal 
rebels,  upon  Charles  I.  as  a  hero 
and  martyr,  upon  Oliver  Cromwell 
as  a  selfish  and  ruffianly  usurper. 
We  cannot  see  how  any  man  who 
believes  it  worth  a  nation's  while 
to  have  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion at  aU  is  to  dispute  the  addi- 
tional proposition  that  it  ought  to 
teach  truth  and  not  falsehood,  sense 
and  not  nonsense.  The  nation  can 
command  the  most  eminent  talent, 
and  it  is  to  the  most  distinguished 
talent  she  possesses  and  to  it  alone, 
that  the  task  of  preparing  the  na- 
tional school  manuids  ought  to  be 
committed.  These  books  ought  to 
exhibit  that  combination  of  perfect 
accuracy  with  perfect  ease  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  light  work  of  a  master 
hand.  Every  sjrt-critic  knows  that 
only  the  consummate  artist  can  pro- 
duce a  really  good  sketch.  Professor 
Owen  would  not  feel  quite  at  rest  if 
he  knew  that  his  children  were  ac- 
quiring the  elements  of  anatomy 
from  a  manual  which  he  was  him- 
self capable  of  improving.  No  doubt 
there  are  men  in  abundance  who, 
though  profoundly  versed  in  science 
or  in  literature,  are  incapable  of 
producing  school  manuals.  They 
have  the  knowledge,  but  not  the 
gift  of  expressing  the  knowledge. 
In  nothing  does  nature  so  often 
fail  us  as  in  fitting  talent  to  talent. 
She  is  so  bent  upon  single  effects 
as  to  be  indifferent  to  placing  one 
exactly  where  it  would  be  of  greatest 
service  to  another.  She  gives  or- 
ganising talent  to  Philip,  talking 
talent  to  Demosthenes,  makes  wise 
Moses  slow  of  speech  and  eloquent 
Aaron  light  of  head,  and  in  all  her 
wUd  practical  joking  likes  no  piece 
of  fun  so  well  as  when  a  parcel  of 
flippant    collegians    and    a  pretty 


period -rounder  like  Sir  William 
Temple  succeed  by  their  fine  talk 
in  convincing  a  whole  generaticm 
that  they  have  discomfited  a  Bentiey. 
This  pamfhl  fact  must  be  carefiilfy 
borne  in  mind.  Ponderous  pro- 
fessors, dungeons  of  learning,  are 
not  the  men  to  be  chosen  to  prepare 
manuals  for  national  schools.  The 
only  rule  that  can  be  adopted  is 
that  the  best  man  attainable — ihe 
man  who,  upon  the  whole,  presents 
the  most  £a.vourable  combination  of 
gifts  of  expression  and  completeness 
of  knowledge — shall,  whatever  his 
price,  be  chosen.  K  a  slight  sacri- 
fice on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other 
must  be  made,  let  it  be  made  raQi^ 
on  that  of  expression  than  on  that 
of  science.  In  no  instance  should 
the  preparation  of  a  school  manual 
be  committed  to  the  mere  literwy 
hack  and  word-monger.  In  con- 
verse with  a  mind  of  power,  even 
under  disadvantage,  the  pupil  will 
gain  more  than  from  sciolism  under 
the  most  captivating  conditions  of 
literary  skiU.  Important  as  these 
considerations  ,however  are,  we  re- 
gard  them  as  matters  of  detail 
What  we  contend  for  is  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  that  the  firet 
books  whose  contents  you  intend  to 
stamp  upon  the  minds  you  educate, 
shall  exhibit  the  highest  excellenoe 
the  nation  can  command.  It  is  not 
in  carrying  this  principle  into  effect, 
it  is  in  its  honest  and  determined 
adoption,  that  the  difficulty  lies ;  for 
men  who  might  decline  to  produce 
school  manuals  for  booksellers' 
wages  would  be  honoured  by  the 
commission  of  government  and 
could  have  no  scruple  in  accepting 
adequate  remuneration.  If  we  are 
inflexibly  resolved  to  do  the  work  of 
national  education  well,  this  will  be 
found  to  be  an  essential  point. 

The  next  question  to  be  discus^ 
is  what  topics  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced into  these  all-important 
manuals,  these  foundation  stones  in 
the  temple  of  national  education. 
The  time  in  which  they  are  to  be 
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mastered  by  the  pupil  is  brief;  it 
were  better  for  him  to  leam  one 
^ummghlj  than  to  skiin  a  dozen ; 
severe  selection  must  obvionslj 
therefore  be  exercised  in  fixing  the 
salg'ects  to  which  they  are  to  be 
devoted.  It  is  not  enongh  that 
they  should  be  abstractly  adapted 
to  the  onltivatian  of  the  human 
mind;    they  mnst  hare  a  eignifi- 

:  cance  for  English  children,  a  pre- 
emment  nsefolness  for  English 
citizens,  a  comprehensiye  and  per- 
vasive relation  to  England  in  the 
present,  and  to  England  in  the  past. 
This,  we  once  more  insist,  is  an 
imperative  necessity,  if  we  are  to 
imi  the  matter  as  practical  men, 

;  not  as  dilettanti.  We  shi^l  not 
profe9S  to   define    with    dogmatic 

)  precision,  either  the  number  or  the 
Mbjeots  of  the  maniuds,  bat  we  shaU 
specify  one  or  two  which  onght  upon 
no  account  to  be  omitted. 

One  would,  of  course,  embrace 
the  history  of  England,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term,  de- 
scribing, in  vivid  pictorial  style,  the 
evolution  of  the  drama  of  Englaiid's 
groiTth  and  greatness,  not  present- 
ing theories  or  discoursing  upon 
mgfcitutions  so  much  as  portraying 
men  and  delineating  action,  not 
catf^gning  events  vni^  monotonous 
exactitude,  but  marshalling  the  or- 
ganic facts  so  as  to  bring  out  in  due 
lelation  and  relief,  the  successive 
epochs  of  the  national  progress,  and 
breathing  in  every  page  a  spirit  of 
fervent  patriotism,  and  of  chaistened, 
candid  pride.  It  has  been  frequently 
yemarked  that  the  frank  exultation 
in  that  valour  and  conduct  to  which 
the  nation  owed  its  rise  and  inde- 
pendence, which  pervades  the  school 
histories  of  America,  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  almanack 
haldness  of  ihe  corresponding  books 
in  England ;  and  whatever  advan- 
ifig^  or  disadvantages  may  be 
POfiflessed  by  the  institutions  of 
-^^■nerica,  they  are  cherished  with 
^^*nn  affection  by  all  classes  of 
Americans.  This  first  manual  would^ 


we  said,  treat  of  men  and  their 
deeds;  it  would  be  emphatically 
the  story  of  England's  fame. 

A  second  manual,  of  narrower 
compass,  would  deal  primarily  with 
the  constitution  of  the  country.  It 
would  comprise  a  description  of  the 
political  institutions  of  the  empire, 
the  estates  of  the  realm,  the  com- 
position of  the  Chambers  of  the 
Legislature,  the  nature,  duties  and 
mode  of  electing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  distinction  between  the 
executive,  the  legislative,  and  the 
judioifd  powers,  the  Privy  Council, 
the  Cabinet,  the  great  officers  of 
state,  the  parochieJ  and  municipal 
administration,  the  various  branches 
of  the  public  service.  An  introduc- 
tory chapter,  not  necessarily  of 
great  length,  might  touch  upon 
the  theory  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, state  a  few  of  those  principles 
and  maxims  which  are  to  be  borne 
in  mind  during  the  investigation  of 
particular  institutions,  indicate  the 
process  by  which  the  machinery  of 
government  in  England  has  attained 
its  present  shape,  and  obviate  the 
misconceptions  which  are  apt  to  in- 
vade the  mind  upon  the  subject. 

Yet  a  third  manual  would  be  re- 
quired to  play  a  part  in  the  opera- 
tion of  making  the  body  of  the 
English  people  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  citizenship 
they  inherit.  We  allude  to  a  manned 
of  law.  Here,  again,  masterly  exe- 
cution would  be  indispensable,  but 
the  nation  can  obtain  it  if  the  thing 
is  resolutely  desired.  It  stands  to 
reason  that,  as  England  demands 
under  penalties  that  her  children 
shall  obey  the  law,  she  should  teach 
them  what,  in  its  main  provisions, 
that  law  is.  On  this  subject  the 
minds  of  most  Englishmen  are  al- 
most a  perfect  blank.  They  know 
not  what  their  country  has  done  for 
them,  either  in  the  protection  of 
their  persons,  the  guardianship  of 
their  property,  or  the  definition 
of  their  social  engagements.  They 
have  probably  never  heard  of  more 
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tlian  a  very  few  of  the  fiouidainental 
statates  of  the  realm;  and  on  the 
legal  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  between  master  and  servant, 
between  employer  and  employed, 
they  have  the  most  vague  and  con- 
fused ideas.  Provisions  introduced 
within  the  last  half-century  for  pro- 
tecting the  life  of  operatives  in  cer- 
tain  modes  of  labour,  for  defining 
the  age  at  which  children  are  to 
begin  work,  for  facilitating  combi- 
nation for  purposes  of  mutual  bene- 
fit among  working  men,  for  securing 
proper  sanitary  arrangements  in 
towns  and  villages,  and  so  on,  are 
reduced  in  many  instances  to  a  dead 
letter,  by  the  fiswt  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  know  noQiing 
about  them.  We  are  too  apt  to 
accept  the  letter  of  the  law  for  the 
realised  progress  of  the  nation. 
Most  people  have  picked  up  some 
notions  concerning  our  laws,  but 
in  the  absence  of  authoritative  in- 
struction, they  must  trust  to  hear- 
say, and  piece  together,  as  they  best 
can,  the  fragmentary  notes  of  their 
individual  experience  in  litigation, 
and  their  reading  of  law  reports 
in  newspapers.  If  you  take  care 
that  the  law  manual  of  the  national 
school  shall  be  authoritative,  if 
Parliament  sees  to  it  that  no  judge 
in  England  can  challenge  any  of  its 
statements  as  incorrect,  the  whole 
of  the  bench  having  first  been  con- 
sulted regarding  it,  there  will  be 
no  risk  of  its  being  unpopular.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  be  a  house- 
hold book  with  the  English  com- 
monalty, and  every  father  will  be 
his  son's  tutor  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
cerned. We  do  not  overlook  the 
probability  that  lawyers  will  pooh- 
pooh  all  this.  Practically  the  adop- 
tion of  a  law  manual  in  the  na- 
tional schools  would  be  an  impor- 
tant step  in  law  reform,  and  lawyers 
might  detect  in  it  danger  to  their 
crsSt.  But  if  the  law  interest  is 
sensitive  and  powerful,  there  is  a 
profound  and  angry  feeling  abroad 
that  law  has  been  made  too  much 


a  mystery  and  a  monopoly ;  and  if 
the  representatives  of  England  are 
men  enough  to  rend  asunder  the 
cobweb  nets  in  which  legal  pedants 
have  '  entangled  justice,'  they  will 
decide,  first,  that  the  people  ought 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
laws  which  they  are  bound  to  ob^, 
and,  secondly,  that  the  laws  ought 
to  be  simple  enough  to  render  this 
possible. 

Once  more,  a  manual  of  English 
literature  would  introduce  the  pupil 
to  the  intellectual  history  of  his 
country,  treating  of  the  great  periods 
of  literary  activity  in  the  past,  de- 
scribing a  few  of  the  chief  master- 
pieces of  the  language,  and  namiog 
and  briefly  characterising  the  most 
illustrious  English  authors.  For 
every  boy  of  ordinary  intelligence 
such  a  manual  would  be  as  inte- 
resting as  a  story  book,  and  it  would 
be  greatiy  preferable  to  a  volume 
of  miscellaneous  extracts  for  class 
exercise  in  reading.  To  this  as  to 
all  the  manuals  the  rule  would  apply 
that  the  literary  execution  should  he 
as  excellent  as  could  be  obtained. 
In  the  mere  act  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  well  written  books,  the 
children  would  learn  to  use  their 
own  language.  We  may  add  that,  in 
teaching  geography,  which,  to  be 
well  done,  must  be  done  chiefly  by 
the  eye,  the  principle  of  teaching 
English  children,  first  of  all,  to  know 
England,  would,  of  course,  be  main- 
tained ;  the  distinctive  products, 
manufactures,  trades  of  English 
cities  and  counties  would  be  de- 
scribed, and  the  British  Islands  and 
British  Empire  would  take  prece- 
dence of  other  countries. 

We  do  not,  we  repeat,  aim  at 
dogmatic  precision  in  fixing  the 
number  and  subjects  of  these  ma- 
nuals. It  may  be  presumed,  how- 
ever, that  those  named  would  be 
the  principal,  and  that  they  would 
form  the  basis  of  the  regular  curri- 
culum of  study.  Let  no  one  make 
up  his  mind  without  careful  con- 
sideration that^  much  cannot  be 
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taught  in  national  schools.  Our 
Btimg  impression  is  that,  unless 
someihing  like  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, we  enterprise  of  national 
education  may  as  well  be  given  np. 
Merely  to  teach  a  large  nnmeric^J 
proportion  of  the  population  to 
read  and  write  seems  to  ns  not 
worth  much  outlay  either  in  cash, 
tone,  or  trouble.  Our  opinion  en- 
tirely coincides  with  Mr.  Garlyle's 
—that  it  is  an  open  ouestion,  when 
a  man  is  reading  a  book,  whether 
he  is  or  is  not  *  doing  rather  better 
than  nothing  at  alL'  If  he  is  read- 
ing the  Newgate  Calendar,  or  a  novel 
bjthe  eminent  Babinffton  White,  he 
is  certainly  doing  nothing  for  which 
the  nation  is  bound  to  pay.  If  your 
object  is  to  open  the  intelligence  of 
the  people,  to  surest  matter  for  life- 
long reading,  to  inspire  the  common- 
alty with  reasonable  pride  in  Eng- 
land, to  make  the  instruments  of 
inteUectaal  culture  and  enjoyment 
precious  in  the  eyes  of  those  on 
whom  you  have  bestowed  them  by 
showmg  their  use,  then  manuals 
sQch  as  these  will  serve  your  turn. 
Of  this  be  well  assured,  that  it  will 
he  more  easy  to  succeed  if  we  aim 
high  than  ifwe  aim  low.  Make  your 
education  such  as  shrewd  peasants 
and  artisans  can  value,  and  they  will 
contrive  to  find  for  their  children 
time  enough  to  acquire  it. 

The  manuals  of  the  regular  curri- 
culom  ought  to  be  few.  Persistency 
in  a  clearly  defined  and  limited 
C0QIB6  of  study  will  do  immeasurably 
more  to  benefit  the  mind  than  mere 
dallying  with  a  multitude  of  sub- 
jects. Between  the  years  of  eight 
and  twelve,  even  with  allowance  for 
occasional  absence,  there  would  be 
ample  opportunity  for  mastering  the 
manuals.  The  practical  teacher 
coold  easily  arrange  a  series  of 
periodic  examinations,  on  passing 
which  the  pupil  might  be  promoted 
from  one  manual  to  another,  the 
course  being  closed  with  a  seardiing 
examination  upon  all.  By  wise 
gradation  in  the  curriculum,  every 


condition,  both  as  to  time  and  to 
abihty,  incident  to  particular  cases, 
might  be  complied  with.  If  a  boy 
were  specially  attentive,  gifbed,  en- 
ergetic, and  close  in  his  school  at- 
tendance, he  might  pass  through  the 
whole  course  in  half  the  usual  time. 
If  a  boy  were  of  less  than  average 
capacity,  or  if  he  could  devote  but 
a  small  portion  of  his  time  to  school 
attendance,  he  might  all  the  same, 
by  patient  improvement  of  his  spare 
hours,  gradually  master  the  text- 
books and  pass  the  examinations. 

So  much  for  the  organic  and 
indispensable  operations  of  the 
schools.  But  auxiliary  instruction 
of  a  very  important  nature  admits 
of  being  added.  We  have  but  to 
open  our  eyes  to  some  of  the  most 
prominent  characteristics  of  our 
civilisation  in  order  to  see  that  un- 
precedented  advantages  are  within 
our  reach  for  improving,  without 
overloading,  the  system  of  national 
education.  Our  large  towns  swarm 
with  scientific  societies,  and  are 
crowded  with  scientific  museums. 
Bound  these  cluster  multitudes  of 
young  men,  versed  in  the  principles 
and  details  of  science,  enthusias- 
tically devoted  to  scientific  study, 
eager  for  distinction,  and  asking 
little  more  for  delivering  lectures 
than  the  delight  of  hearing  their 
own  sweet  voices.  To  organise  a  staff 
of  qualified  lecturers,  who  should 
visit  the  national  schools  in  circuit, 
would  be  easy.  The  lecturers 
might  take  with  them  cabinets  of 
specimens,  geological,  mineralo- 
gical,  botanical,  as  the  case  might 
be,  or  apparatus  for  performing  a 
few  simple  experiments  in  chemistry 
or  electricity.  Very  moderate  sa- 
laries, with  travelling  expenses 
paid,  would  secure  the  services  of 
as  many  lecturers  as  might  be  re- 
quired. The  office  would  be  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  young  men,  and 
might  frequently  be  accepted  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  more  remunera- 
tive emplovment.  Their  duty  would 
be  to  visit  the    national    schools 
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of  particular  districts,  delivering 
lectnres  of  a  simple,  vivacious,  prac- 
tical kind,  illustrated  with  speci- 
mens or  experiments.  Natural  his- 
tory, chemistry,  and  mechanioa 
might  be  appropriately  selected  as 
the  subjects  of  lecture.  The  most 
convement  time  for  the  chemical 
lectures  would  obviously  be  the 
winter  ;  the  lectures  in  natural  his- 
tory would  come  pleasantly  in  the 
summer  days.  Spread  over  the 
four  years  of  the  regular  course, 
these  lectures  would  not  encroach 
upon  the  time  requisite  for  mas- 
tering the  manuals,  and  would  tend 
to  enliven  both  teachers  and  taught. 
A  lecture  in  chemistry,  with  cleverly 
executed  experimente,  would  afford 
the  children  positive  entertainment^ 
and  the  half-holidays  in  srmmier 
could  not  be  more  popularly  occu- 
pied than  in  accompanying  the  lec- 
turer to  the  field  or  the  quarry,  and 
learning  fi^m  him  to  recognise  the 
characteristic  plants  of  the  district, 
or  to  detect  the  dip  of  the  strata. 
In  the  scientific  instruction,  as  in 
all  else,  the  rule  would  be  main- 
tained of  beginning  at  home.  The 
lecturer  in  natural  history,  for  ex- 
ample, would  understand  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  possess  a  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  the  localities  and 
productions  of  his  district,  and 
would  aim  at  familiarising  his 
scholars  with  that  particular  page 
of  nature's  book,  on  which  their 
own  eyes  have  constantly  rested. 
Among  the  hard  circumstances  of 
our  time  it  is  one  of  the  hardest 
that  English  peasants  are  losing 
all  knowledge  of  English  land- 
scape. ItisadisgraceMthing,says 
the  classical  ads^,  to  live  in  one's 
country  and  not  to  know  one's 
country.  In  districts  completely 
enclosed,  with  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  his  foot  except  on  the  parish 
road,  the  English  peasant,  instead  of 
making  songs  like  his  fathers  about 
the  wild  flowers  of  the  wood  and  the 
wold,  is  forgetting^how  they  used  to 
be  cfdled.    If  you  wa&t  to  know  the 


old  names  you  must  ask  the  grey- 
headed man,  not  the  growing  boy. 
The  maiden-smock,  so  fair  in  the 
tremulous  deUoacy  of  its  £untiy 
roseate  petals — ^the  ragged  robin 
glimpsing  archly  from  the  green  side 
of  the  lane  in  June — have  poetry  and 
pioturesqueness  in  their  veiyi:iamee. 
No  loveher  colour  for  a  girl's  dress 
exists  than  that  of  the  maiden- 
smock,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of 
it  as  the  favourite  colour  of  merry 
English  girls  in  the  olden  time.  It 
is  a  colour  you  now  seldom  see  in 
an  English  viOage,  and  English 
girls  never  think  of  Tio^n-iT^g  the 
flower.  Not  to  afflict  village  chil- 
dren with  a  jaw-breaking  Cheek 
nomenclature,  but  to  interest  them 
in  the  aspects  and  producte  of  their 
native  land  would  be  the  object  con- 
templated by  the  lecturer,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  his  instruction 
ought  to  be  imparted  in  the  op^ 
air. 

Our  mechanical  civilisation,  which 
has  dealt  so  sternly  with  us  in 
many  respects,  is  here  able  to 
make  us  amends.  Railways  have 
for  twenty  years  been  rearranging 
society  in  England,  making  life  hard 
and  prosaic,  destroying  the  cdianu 
of  sweet  and  secluded  landscape. 
The  villa,  the  country  residence, 
which  formerly  was  built  to  have 
a  look  of  the  river,  with  its  golden 
gleam  of  slant  sunlight  morning  and 
evening,  now  ranges  itself  stifSj  on 
the  bank  of  an  iron  stream  which 
no  breeze  raffles  and  no  sunbeams 
paint.  Convenient  nearness  to  the 
railway  station  is  the  one  grand  re- 
quirement in  respect  of  positicm. 
Beside  every  station  you  see  these 
modem  houses,  generally  with  some 
relieving  softness  and  brightness  of 
flowers  about  the  windows  at  before 
the  doors,  but  on  the  whole  arid 
and  formal,  and  without  the  fresh 
sward  of  the  river-side  places.  The 
iron  stream  has,  however,  one  ad- 
vantage. It  can  bear  us  along  ite 
sur&ce  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  is 
attainable  by  the  quickest  aa-il*ng 
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cntt  on  the  breeze-dimpled  riyer. 
Of  this  circnmstance  let  ns  take 
advantage.    Bailways  can  carry  us 
andonr  children  whither  we  will, 
tnd  fresh  air  and  yirein  woods  are 
8tin  to  be  found  witbm  walking  dis- 
tance of  railway  stations.    As  going 
back  is  impossible,'— as  man  cannot 
throw  away  the  new  powers,  rude 
and  material  though  they  may  be, 
wbich  the  genius  of  mechanism  has 
put  into  }nB  hand, — ^let  us  bravely 
make  the  most  of  existing  oondi- 
tioiis.    When  the  ancient  forests  are 
hewn  down  along  the  great  water- 
sheds of  the  Indian  mountains,  it  is 
still  possible,  engineers  maintam,  to 
secore  the  rainfall  in  tanks  and  thus 
avert  the  sterility  arising  from  alter- 
nate flood  and  drought.     The  expe- 
dient may  be  clumsy,  but  it  is  not 
necessarily    ineffectual.       In    like 
manner,  as   one  by  one   the  pic- 
toiesqne  changes  and  incidents  of 
agricnltnre,  the  lights  and  shades 
of  rostic  simplicity  and  beauty,  are 
lost  in  the  uniformity  of  mechanical 
coltare,  and  with  them  those  menial 
and  reverent  associations  whicn  like 
foliage  over  crags,  once  veiled  the 
rudeness  of  peasant  life,  we  may  do 
someUiing  to  avert  utter  sterility  of 
soul  and  hearty  by  harnessing  to  our 
car  the  rude  powers  of  medianism 
and  forcing  them  to  bear  us  to  silent 
pkces  where  nature  still  smiles  in 
vestal  youth.  The  intelligent  school- 
master already  makes  extensive  use 
of  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  treat- 
ing his  pupils  to  holiday  excursions, 
and   without    anything    alarming, 
either  in  the  way  of  trouble  or  ex- 
pense, they  might  be  made  systema- 
tically subservient  to  scientific  in- 
stmctLon  in  national  schools.    In 
connection  with  the  department  of 
scientific  education,  we  would  refer 
to  drawing.    The  scientific  lecturer, 
chalk  or  pencil  always  in    hand, 
would  encourage  and   direct    the 
children  to  tn^  easy  forms,  and 
the  habit  thus  acquired  would  not 
only  provide  an  important  means  of 
recreation  in  subsequent  years,  but 


would  insure  the  discovery  of  pre- 
eminent talent  and  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  its  further  culture.  It 
would,  we  think,  infringe  the  im- 
perative condition  of  practical  at- 
tainability, to  attempt  in  primary 
schools  more  elaborate  instruction 
in  drawing. 

But  not  alone  in  respect  of  text- 
books and  lectures  ought  the  na- 
tional school  to  be  educational.     It 
ought  to  be  educational  as  a  whole. 
An  infiuenoe,  potent  though  unseen, 
should  breai^  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  place,  and  every  impression 
experienced  by  the  pupil  ought  to 
promote  the  general  result.    Order, 
punctuality,  cleanliness,   ought  to 
reign.     Through  this   *  temple  of 
industrious  peace '  a  music  of  har- 
monious activity  ought  ever  to  vi- 
brate, aglow  of  healthful  intelligence 
ought  ever  to  beam.  It  would  bs  the 
duty  of  the  master  to  have  an  eye  to 
the  health  of  the  children,  and  every 
form  of  infectious  disease  ought  to 
be  rigorously  excluded.      Singing 
ought  to  be  practised  every  day, 
but  beyond  this,  little  technical  in- 
struction in  music  would  be  required. 
In  the  movements  of  the  classes  at- 
tention ought  to  be  devoted  to  a 
soldierly  regularity  and  promptitude 
of  bearing,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ought  to  be  devoted  daily  to  drill. 
Recollecting  how  exquisite  a  charm 
belongs  to  graceful  manliness  of 
address  and  harmony  of  movement, 
we  could  wish  that  music  and  mo- 
tion might  be  combined  to  yield  that 
rare  education  of  ear,  of  eye,   of 
muscle,  of  nerve,  which  is  obtained 
in  the  dance.     But  the  subject  is 
encompassed  ¥rith  grave  practical 
difficulties.     The  good  in  dancing  is 
not  easily  obtained  without  the  bad. 
Once  it  is  admitted  into  a  school, 
there  is  a  danger  of  the  overflowing 
of  all  barriers  by  a  tide  of  mere 
frivoliiy.     Delight  in  greensward 
dances  in  clear  summer  evenings  is 
one  of  the  best  tests  of  health  and 
simplicity  in  a  peasantry ;  but  mid- 
night danoiug  is  so  43ompreh6DsiT^ 
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and  incnrably  bad,  and  midnight 
dancing  is  so  generalljwhat  dancing 
means,  that  we  are  constrained  to 
leaye  the  matter  alone.  The  drill, 
however,  is  essential.  To  march, 
to  hold  the  figure  well,  to  throw 
the  chest  open  by  appropriate  ges- 
tores,  every  child  ought  to  be  tanght ; 
and  the  additional  vigour  thus  ob- 
tained would  amply  compensate  for 
the  slight  outlay  of  time. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  national 
school  system  hitherto  described 
which  will  not  be  admitted  to  be, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  moral  ten« 
dency.  But  it  is  tiie  invincible — 
we  thinkit  is  the  just — persuasion  of 
a  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  that 
the  natural  guardian  of  morality  is 
religion,  and  our  treatment  of  the 
subject  might  fairly  be  charged 
with  incompleteness  if  we  omitted 
to  inquire  what  place  religion  ought 
to  occupy  in  the  national  school. 
Intelligent  schoohnasters  ¥rill  unani- 
mously declare  that  little  in  the 
way  of  true  religious  education  is  to 
be  obtained  by  the  formal  conning  of 
tasks.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  a  fatal  mistake  on  the  part  of 
statesmen  to  adopt  any  course  in 
connection  with  the  national  schools 
which  would  alienate  the  sympathies 
of  the  religious  community  and  array 
the  clergy  against  the  system.  The 
price,  no  doubt,  demanded  for 
clerical  countenance  and  support, 
may  be  too  high,  and  in  that  case 
it  must  be  firmly  refused.  The 
Ultramontane  party,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic and  Anglo-Gatholic,  taking 
its  stand  on  the  proposition  that  the 
acceptance  of  certain  theological 
doctrines  is  essential  to  man's  sal- 
vation, insists  that  all  school  train- 
ing shall  be  made  subservient  to 
inculcation  of  the  doctrines  in 
question.  This  principle,  involving 
as  it  does  comprehensive  clerical 
control  over  education,  must  be 
peremptorily  rejected.  In  point  of 
fact  we  here  come  in  sight  of  the 
great  conflict  of  our  age,  on  the 
issue  of  which  the  future  of  spiritual 


civilisation  depends.     On  the  line 
thus    defined    the    Liberal    party 
throughout  Europe  is  at  this  mo- 
ment arrayed  in  defence  of  progress 
against  priestcraft  Neither  in  Ens- 
land  nor  in  Ireland  is  it  permissible 
that  this  line  should  be  abandoned 
for  a  moment  or  yielded  by  an  inch. 
But  men  of  sense  will  not  let  them- 
selves be  startled  by  the  mere  ap- 
parition of  clergymen  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  nation^  schools,  and  wiU 
take  care  to  ascertain  that  they  are 
bent  upon  mischief  before  forbidding 
their  approach.     Throughout  ling- 
land  and  Scotland  almost  all  schook, 
parish  schools  emphatically  included, 
have    for    centuries    enjoyed    the 
countenance  of  the  clergy,  but  this 
has  not  practically  inteifered  vnth 
their  strictly  educational  operations. 
The  idea  of  some  persons  is  that,  in 
schools  favoured  by  the  clergy,  the 
pupil    is    first  indoctrinated  in    a 
series  of   theological    propositions, 
and  then  taught  that  the  validity 
of  moral  distinctions  depends  upon 
these.     Nothing  of  the  kind  takes 
place.     Probably  in  no  school  in 
the  world,  certainly  in  no  Protestant 
school,  is  the  teaching  of  morality 
so  circuitous.     At  every  moment  of 
his  continuance  in  the  school,  the 
child  is  being  taught  the  moral  law. 
He  must  not  steal,  he  must  not  lie, 
he  must  not  bite  or  kick  his  neigh- 
bour.     The    religion    he    imbibes 
comes  practically  to  this,  that   he 
understands    these    things    to     be 
commanded  by  God  as  well  as  by 
the  schoolmaster,  and  an  infinite  of 
calamity,  in  addition  to  all  tempo- 
rary inconvenience,  to  be  the  penidty 
of  disregarding  them.  Naigeon  him- 
self, one  would  think,  could  find 
little  to  ofiend  him  here ;  atheism, 
even  when  it  takes  the  strange  form 
of  an  arid  and  consuming  fanati- 
cism, could  detect    little    practical 
mischief  in  this  quantity  and  quality 
of  religion.     The  statesman,  at  iJj 
events,  who  has  to  make  the  most 
of  inexorable  conditions,  and  must 
bear  vividly  in  mind  the  Tcharacter 
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of  the  nation  for  wbich  he  legislates, 
need  take  no  measures  to  counteract 
so  mnch  in  the  way  of  association 
between  Chnrch  and  school. 

Apart  from  all  theological  con- 
siderationl,  there  seem  to  be  over- 
whelming arguments  in  favour  of 
the  reading — the  simple  reading 
without  comment — of  the  English 
Bible  in  primary  schools.  The 
teacher  would  not  be  required  to 
famish  the  children  with  any  theory 
respecting  the  book ;  that  which 
they  brought  with  them  from  their 
homes  would  do  perfectly  well,  and 
neither  teacher  nor  pupil  would  feel 
the  need  of  any  definitions  on  the 
sabject.  If  not  forced  upon  him  £8 
a  task,  the  Bible  will  be  as  popular 
as  any  book  you  can  put  into  a 
bd)4  hand.  The  stories  of  Joseph, 
of  Moses,  of  Joshua,  of  David,  will 
be  read  with  as  much  eagerness  as 
Grinun's  fairy  tales.  This  fact  has 
been  attested  by  actual  experience. 
Afl  a  repertory  of  idiomatic  English, 
again,  the  book  to  which  John 
Banyan  owed  his  literary  culture 
itanda,  on  the  whole,  unrivalled. 
All  the  main  lessons  which  the 
Bible  will  impress  on  the  mind  of 
a  child  are  conclusively  and  grandly 
right.  The  idea  which  pervades 
the  Old  Testament  history  is  the 
stem  majesty  and  iron  force  of 
moral  law;  the  idea  which  pervades 
the  New  Testament  is  the  infinite 
power  of  kindness,  and  the  union  of 
God  and  man  in  eternal  battle  with 
sinand pain  and  death:  both  will  do 
good  and  not  evil  to  the  mind  of  a 
child.  Such  will  be  the  deep  and  last- 
ing impressions  made  upon  him  by 
tiie  book.  He  will  not  look  between 
the  lines  or  be  minute  in  his  criti- 
cisms of  patriarchal  morality.  On 
this  point  we  have  the  august  and 
unpiuiial  authority  of  Ooethe.  His 
.«ooonnt  of  the  influence  of  the  Old 
Testament  upon  him  in  his  chUd- 
lM>od  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  his  autobiography,  and 
the  tender  and  earnest  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  refers  to  the  subject 
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is  an  eloquent  demonstration  of 
his  belief  that  the  influence  had 
been  beneficial.  If  we  are  here  as 
elsewhere  to  hold  to  our  principle 
of  throwing  as  much  as  possible 
of  an  English  character  into  the 
primary  education  of  English  chil- 
dren, we  shall  be  forced  to  admit 
'that  there  is  no  book  round  which 
clusters  so  much  of  the  history, 
usages,  feelings,  traditions,  in  one 
word,  of  the  essential  constitution 
of  England,  as  around  the  English 
Bible.  From  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation and  earlier  it  has  been 
potent  in  forming  the  character  of 
the  mass  of  Englishmen,  and  some- 
thing of  its  rugged  veracity,  its  su- 
perb disdain  of  special  pleading,  its 
mtense  justice  in  biographic  delinea- 
tion, showing  us  the  man  afker  Gk>d's 
own  heart  now  on  the  heaven- 
kissing  sunmiits  of  spiritual  ecstasy, 
now  flapping  his  vulture  wing  by  the 
carrion  heaps  of  lust  and  the  black 
pools  of  murder,  may  be  traced  in  . 
the  typical  Englishman.  It  would, 
we  think,  be  a  pedantic  blunder  to 
exclude  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
frx>m  English  schools.  For  the  rest, 
a  simple  act  of  worship — the  singing 
of  a  nynm,  best  of  all  perhaps  of 
the  Te  Deum,  and  repetition  of  the 
Paternoster — might  begin  the  day. 
Beyond  this  it  is  not  safe  to  go. 
That  any  one  religious  denomination 
should  possess  itself  of  the  machi- 
nery of  national  education  for  the 
purpose  of  inculcating  its  distinc- 
tive catechism  or  creed,  is  a  manifest 
contravention  of  sound  principle 
and  of  fjEdr  play.  Only  the  direst 
stress  of  necessity,  the  sheer  im- 
possibility in  some  districts  of 
educating  the  children  of  the  people 
at  all  if  tiie  clergy  take  arms  against 
you,  can  palliate  the  slijyrhtest  con- 
cession even  of  a  provisional  nature 
on  this  point.  But  all  national 
undertakings  proceed  by  compro- 
mise in  England,  and  statesmen  are 
responsible  not  for  attaining  abstract 
perfection,  but  only  for  doing  the 
best  they  can.    Towards  this  goal, 
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however — ^mclnsion  of  reverenoe  and 
the  element  of  worship,  exclusion  of 
dogmatic  creeds  and  ecclesiastical 
watchwords — statesmen  ought  to 
strive. 

Glancing  now  along  the  path  we 
have  traversed,  we  cannot  hide 
from  ourselves  that  some  may  think 
that  the  standard  has  been  pitched 
too  high.  A  vague  notion  may  have 
occurred  that  we  are  for  turning 
English  peasants  into  lawyers  and 
constitutional  historians,  mto  che- 
mists and  geologists.  A  slight  effort 
of  reflection  will  show  that  this  idea 
is  erroneous.  We  have  aimed  at  se- 
curing two  things,  andno  more :  first, 
that  all  children  bom  in  England, 
capable  of  becoming  accomplished 
historians,  lawyers,  or  naturalists, 
capable,  in  one  word,  of  becoming 
intellectual  leaders  for  their  age 
and  country,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  the  stuff  they  are 
made  of,  a  chance  of  grasping  the 
tools  they  are  capable  to  use; 
secondly,  that  the  knowledge  of 
history,  law^  and  science,  acquired 
hj  the  average  scholar  in  the 
ifational  School,  shall,  so  far  as  it 
ffoes,  be  good,  and  be  adapted  to 
benefit  him  during  the  whole  of  his 
life.  To  provide  permanent  intel- 
lectual interests  for  the  population, 
tending  to  their  disenthralment 
from  wie  tyranny  of  animal  appe- 
tites, and  the  consuming  greed  of 
gain,  seems  to  us  no  unattainable 
object  of  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  no  sane  man  will  deny 
that  it  is  an  object  of  transcendent 
importance.  The  training  in  Eng- 
lish history  and  law  which  we  haye 
suggested  would  make  the  people 
conscious  of  their  political  position, 
and  awaken  them  to  their  poKtical 
duties,  promoting  that  genial  agi- 
tation, that  concord  in  discord, 
which  old  ApoUonius  of  Tyana 
shrewdly  pronounced  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  health  in  free  states.  To 
impart  to  a  man  a  ci^acity  of  merely 
reading  in  any  science,  is  to  widen 
the  sphere  of  his  enjoyments  and 


to  confer  upon  him  meormptible 
riches ;  and  the  peasant  who  can 
find  delight  in  a  scientific  volume 
or  a  collection  of  natural  objecta^ 
will  have  a  new  and  powerful  in- 
ducement to  pass  his  evenings  at 
his  own  fireside  rather  than  in  the 
public-house.  Such  a  man  is  not 
likely  to  lose  the  accomplishment 
of  reading,  which  he  acquired  at 
school.  Hitherto  we  have  over- 
looked the  universal  law  that  a 
capacity  unused  &lls  into  decay, 
and  have  wondered  that  schoolbojB 
who  acquired  the  art  of  reading, 
but  did  npt  in  the  least  know 
what  to  do  with  it,  were  foxmd  in  a 
few  years  to  be  totally  unlettered. 
It  will  be  evident  to  our  readers 
that  the  scheme  we  have  outlined 
would  fit  in  admirably  with  the 
general  machinery  of  philanthropic 
effort  in  parishes,  with  night-BchoK)b 
for  advanced  pupils,  with  village 
libraries,  village  museums,  indus- 
trial exhibitions,  and  so  on.  This, 
we  submit,  is  a  weighty  argument 
in  its  fiivour. 

But  what  advantage,  suf^KDsing 
it  to  be  carried  out,  would  tiie 
rich  have  over  the  poor?  What 
better  education  than  that  here  pro- 
posed could  be  bought  for  money  or 
monopolised  by  rank  ?  This  ques- 
tion will  not,  perhaps,  be  put  in  so 
many  words,  but  we  know  too  well 
the  nature  and  inveteracy  of  re- 
spectable prejudice  in  England  not 
to  be  aware  that  it  will  l^  fiercely 
asked  in  the  quiet  places  of  the 
heart,  and  will  be  too  frequently 
answered  in  a  way  involving  con- 
temptuous rejection  of  the  plan. 
We  answer  it  boldly.  The  educa- 
tion imparted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  nation  ought  to  be  as  good  as 
can  be  procured  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  case.  The  child  of  the 
rich  man  will  inevitably  have  ad- 
vantages, but  why  should  rich  and 
poor  bs  separated  in  their  earhest 
years?  T^e  rich  man's  son  will 
soon  pass  the  poor  man's  son  in  the 
race,  unless  the  latter  happens  to  he 
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bj  iia<;aTe  his  king.  The  attend- 
anoe  of  the  rich  boy  will  have  no 
breaks;  his  home  tuition  will  be 
efiectiye ;  he  will  probably  master 
the  wiftTi-nftlH  in  less  time  than  hi« 
poorer  school-fellows,  and  pass  into 
a  more  advanced  seminary.  But 
since  health,  cleanliness,  and  order 
are,  by  supposition,  the  nnfailing 
characteristics  of  the  nations^ 
school,  and  since  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  instmction  has  been  prepared 
hj  the  best  intellect  the  nation  can 
procure,  why,  we  repeat,  should  it 
be  deemed  an  extravagant  or  ab- 
surd idea  that  a  majority  of  chil- 
dren of  all  classes  ehould  receive 
their  earliest  education  in  the 
national  schools?  We  profess  to 
exult  in  the  equality  of  fkiglishmen 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  We  have 
extended  the  basis  of  the  legislature 
until  the  right  and  power  to  shape 
the  policy  of  England,  rests  with  a 
numerical  majority  of  Englishmen. 
Tet  the  numberless  ties  which  once 
bound  lord  to  vassal  have  been  cut 
awaj,  cash  payment  is  declared  to 
be  the  sole  nexus  between  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  society,  and  precisely 
when  Ihe  connecting  fibres  of  a 
yital  and  harmonious  social  union 
are  most  urgently  required,  thev  are 
most  conspicuously  absent.  Were 
it  not  well  then  that  English  chil- 
dren should,  for  a  few  years  in 
ihe  dawn  of  life,  feel  themselves 
brotiiers?  Did  Warren  Hastings 
rale  worse,  or  was  he  less  of  a  prince 
and  a  gentleman,  because  he  took 
his  first  lessons  on  the  bench  of  a  vil- 
lage school  ?  Such  an  arrangement 
would  tend  to  rub  off  the  boorish- 
uesB  of  the  English  peasant,  and  to 
temper  the  supercOiousness  of  the 
moneyed  and  aristocratic  classes. 
We  plead  not,  however,  for  its  adop- 
tion; this,  we  confess,  except  in 
the  case  c^  a  specially  brave  and 
unconventional  parent  here  and 
there,  to  be  beyond  our  hopes ;  but 
^^  submit  that  such  a  consum- 
oud3on,ifresJi8able, cannot  be  ur^ed 
as  an  argument    against  makmg 


the  national  schools  as  good  as  pos^ 
sible. 

And  now  the  question  whether 
and  to  what  extent  this  education 
ought  to  be  made  compulsory  starts 
up  and  looks  us  in  the  face.  If  it 
is  too  niuch  to  say  that  there  is  a 
widespread  and  serious  conviction 
in  the  public  mind  in  favour  of 
compulsory  education,  there  can 
at  least  be  no  doubt  that  its  advo- 
cates make  much  noise.  Compul- 
sion, in  point  of  fact,  is  the  word 
on  the  Up  of  every  one  who  has 
begun  to  think  on  the  subject  of 
education,  who  has  been  startled  by 
some  gross  illustration  of  popular 
ignorance  recorded  in  the  news- 
papers, and  who  has  not  thought 
long  enough  or  carefully  enough  to 
have  corrected  first  impressions, 
and  dismissed  crude  ideas.  Mr. 
Forster,  in  entering  upon  his  official 
duties,  declared  it  to  have  been 
the  object  of  his  life  to  bring  edu- 
cation home  to  the  child  of  the 
poor  man,  and  announced  it  as  the 
goal  of  his  ambition  in  office  '  to 
make  ignorance,  as  far  as  legis- 
lation can  make  it,  impossible.' 
Nobler  task  was  never  undertaken 
by  hero  of  history  or  romance.  But 
he  evidently  has  his  doubts  as  to 
compulsory  education.  It  will  not 
dp,  he  says,  to  anticipate  public 
opinion  on  t^e  question.  For  our 
own  part,  we  know  of  no  valid  ob- 
jection to  an  enactment  that  no 
English  parent  shall  be  permitted 
to  bring  up  his  child  in  utter  ig- 
norance. In  the  last  resort,  let 
Phoebus  Apollo,  in  the  guise  of 
a  policeman,  enter  the  den  of  the 
worshipper  of  darkness  and  the 
devil  and  drag  him  to  the  light. 
But  it  is  a  mere  illusion  to  fancy 
that  much  can  be  done  in  this  way, 
or  that  the  educational  problem 
admits  of  this  easy,  off-hand  solu- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  by  nature's 
inflexible  ordinance,  all  compulsion 
diminishes  the  effect  of  aliment 
whether  for  the  body  or  the  soul. 
You  may  have  &t  fowls  by  cram- 
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ming,  not  healthy  fowls.  Extreme 
nausea,  every  physician  will  tell  you, 
preyents  medicine  from  having  its 
due  effect  upon  the  patient.  The 
relative  proportion  of  difficulty  be- 
tween the  operation  of  bringing 
a  horse  to  the  water  and  that 
of  making  him  drink,  is  fixed  in 
proverbial  philosophy,  and  holds 
strictly  good  as  to  the  operation  of 
forcing  a  brutish  populace  to  school, 
and  tnat  of  making  them,  when 
there,  drink  of  the  wells  of  know- 
ledge. All  fine  influences,  all  genial 
and  benign  activities,  evade  con- 
straint, and  we  can  be  forced  neither 
to  love  nor  to  learn.  Compulsory 
education  is  better  than  none,  but 
if  the  indifference  of  the  English 
populace  to  education  is  incurable, 
we  shall  have  but  pitiful  success  in 
forcing  knowledge  down  their  chil- 
dren's throats.  It  is  our  firm  be- 
lief that  the  English  commonalty 
have  never  had  a  fair  chance  in 
this  matter.  They  have  not  cared 
about  the  education  offered  them, 
but  are  you  sure  that  the  educa- 
tion offered  was  much  worth  their 
care  ?  Was  their  indifference  totally 
disconnected  with  their  conmion 
sense  P  Educational  reformers  have 
often  referred  to  the  high  place 
among  educated  nations  taken  by 
the  Scotch,  and  Lord  Brougham 
once  spoke  in  Parliament  with  just 
pride  of  the  invincible  determina- 
tion to  obtain  knowledge  which  per- 
vaded all  classes  of  his  countrymen. 
*The  fifteen  shillings  or  twenty  shil- 
lings earned  in  summer  enabled  them 
to  go  to  school  in  winter.  In  Scot- 
land  there  were  parishes  fifteen  miles 
long  by  six  broad The  school- 
master was  taken  into  houses  suc- 
cessively, and  was  boarded  in  remu- 
neration for  his  trouble  in  teaching 
the  children.'  But  the  Scottish 
peasant  saw  the  cheap  school  system 
of  his  country  associated  with  a 
cheap  grammar-school  system,  and 
that  with  a  cheap  university  system, 
the  whole  connected  vitally  with  the 
general  social  organisation.     Sons 


of  peasants,  who  in  their  childhood 
henied  sheep,  sons  of  artisans  who 
in  boyhood  conned  the  tasks  set 
them  in  the  village  school  in  the 
comers  of  their  father's  shops,  be- 
came the  eminent  clergymen,  phj- 
sicians,  lawyers,  schoolmasters,  of 
the  country.  The  clever  boy  was 
not  brought  to  a  halt  when  he  had 
learned  all  that  the  village  school 
could  teach  him.  The  national 
health  was  not  injured  by  a  system 
of  national  tight-lacing,  by  which 
the  finer  elements  from  the  lower 
parts  were  prevented  from  mounting 
upward  through  the  veins  and  the 
arteries  to  feed  the  national  brain. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land, from  of  old  the  people's  Church, 
struck  her  roots  well  down  into  the 
national  subsoil,  drawing  to  herself 
the  energy  of  plebeian  talent,  and 
connecting  herself  by  ties  of  pride 
and  endearment  with  the  body  of 
the  population.  The  state  of  amurs 
has  been  different  in  England.  The 
plain  Englishman  could  get  no 
clear  and  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  cut  bono  question  in  relation  to 
schooling.  He  saw  that,  as  a  |;ene- 
ral  rule,  the  boy  who  distinguished 
himself  at  the  parish  school  had  no 
market  for  his  talent.  Nay,  he 
might  observe  that,  book  education 
having  stolen  away  some  of  the 
priceless  years  of  trade  education, 
the  hapless  youth  became  an  incom- 
petent workman,  and  was  distanced 
in  the  race  of  life  by  the  man  who, 
with  no  cackle  of  general  informa- 
tion, had  thorougluy  mastered  the 
sleight  of  his  vocation,  and  learned 
to  labour  and  obey.  In  other  in- 
stances, when  the  village  school- 
boy became  an  efficient  workman, 
he  was  not  perceived  to  have  any 
new  interests  or  activities  to  engage 
his  leisure  hours,  his  learning 
gradually  peeled  off  him  like  the 
placard  of  an  old  entertainment 
from  a  weathered  wall,  and  he  sann- 
tered  in  with  his  fellows  to  soak 
and  to  doze  in  the  tavern.  Popular 
education  had  no  vital  connection 
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with  the  general  system  of  the  na- 
tional life.  The  people  conld  see 
no  use  in  it.  The  best  it  conld  do 
was  to  make  them  rather  prettier 
and  smoother  -  spoken  men  and 
women — ^more  pleasant,  therefore, 
to  their  superiors ;  it  did  not  pro- 
mote the  commnnion  of  classes,  it 
did  not  create  intellectual  interests 
and  tastes,  it  did  not  aid  in  sepa- 
rating for  the  national  benefit  the 
porcelain  clay  firom  the  brick  clay 
of  humanity.  In  one  word,  it  did 
not  tend  to  obliterate  distinctions 
of  caste,  and  to  substitute  distinc- 
tions of  talent  and  character.  Mr. 
Anstin  Bruce,  in  a  speech  delivered 
Bome  time  since  in  Benfrewshire, 
gave  a  few  fignres  which  bring  out 
forcibly  the  difference  in  these  re- 
spects between  the  constitution  of 
society  in  England  and  the  consti- 
tntion  of  society  in  Scotland.  In 
Scotland  i  in  every  201  of  the  popn- 
lation  attends  a  middle-class  school. 
This  is  a  higber  average  than  that 
of  France  or  that  of  Germany. 
England  stands  exactly  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  only  i  in  1,500  at- 
tending middle-class  schools.  In 
Scotland  i  in  every  i  ,000  attends  the 
University,  in  England,  i  in  2,500. 
Before  we  decide  to  educate  the 
English  people  by  main  force  it  will 
certainly  be  worth  while  to  discover 
whether  some  change  cannot  be 
wrought  in  all  this.  The  circnm- 
stances  of  the  time  are  propitious  to 
an  attempt  to  place  the  national 
schools  in  connection  with  the 
general  system  of  the  national  life, 
and  thus  to  heighten  the  popular 
appreciation  of  their  instructions. 
England  is  exceedingly  rich  in  gram- 
mar-school and  university  endow- 
ments. No  one  disputes  that  the 
nation  has  not  had  so  much  use  of 
these  as  it  might  have  had,  and  the 
pedantic  notion  that  the  State  is 
not  entitled  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  to  the  commu- 
nity from  charitable  bequests  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  practical  effect 
in  obstructing  sound  legislation  on 


the  subject.  By  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  scholarships,  limited 
in  value,  but  considerable  in  num- 
ber, the  flower  of  the  working-class 
talent  of  each  generation  might 
pass  on  into  grammar-schools,  and 
thence,  by  a  similar  machinery,  into 
colleges  and  universities.  Mr.  For- 
ster  proves  that  he  understands  the 
vital  secrets  of  educational  reform 
by  the  few  words  he  has  spoken  on 
this  part  of  the  question.  The  Glad- 
stone Cabinet  is  declared  to  have 
resolved  upon  asking  the  Legislature 
to  throw  open  the  universitieB  of 
England  to  the  subjects  of  her 
Majesty  without  distinction  of  creed 
or  caste.  This  the  Gladstone  Cabi- 
net owed  to  its  own  fame,  and  to 
the  cause  of  intellectual  civilisation. 
When  the  national  universities  are 
the  pinnacles  of  an  edifice  of  which 
the  national  schools  are  the  base, 
and  when  the  communication  be- 
tween base  and  pinnacle  is  free  and 
unobstructed,  a  new  educational  era 
will  have  dawned  for  England. 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  say  that  the 
nation  ought  to  have  the  choice  of 
the  trained  capacity  of  the  countn^, 
as  tested  in  the  national  schools, 
for  the  public  services.  The  one 
mode  of  admission  to  the  services, 
which  excludes  flEkvouritism,  secures 
talent,  and  is  Mr  to  all  classes,  is 
open  competition.  Once  indeed  the 
gates  of  the  services  have  been 
passed,  advancement  ought  to  de- 
pend upon  the  joint  consideration 
of  efficiency  and  seniority.  It  is 
obvious  also  that  the  nature  of 
competitive  examination  ought  to 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  branch 
of  the  public  service  to  which  ad- 
mission is  sought;  but  the  rule  of 
putting  the  tools  into  the  hands 
of  the  man  who,  in  a  fair  field,  has 
proved  himself  to  be  the  best  man 
who  asked  for  them  admits  of  no 
exception. 

K  our  general  scheme  of  primary 
education  is  sound,  and  if  it  is  thus 
connected  with  the  general  system 
of  the  national  life,  it  will  notj^ 
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ezpenBive.  We  go  almost  step  for 
step  with  Mr.  Lowe  in  distrost  of 
ednoation  which  is  not  self-main- 
taininffy  and  we  should  have  little 
&ith  in  the  proposals  we  make  if 
we  did  not  believe  that^  once  in 
working  order,  the  national  school 
system  of  England  would  keep  itself 

r'  ig.  Some  outlay  will,  however, 
required  in  the  outset,  and  it 
is  a  point  of  essential  importance  to 
determine  how  the  money  can  be 
best  applied.  The  prinoiple  of  sound 
economy  is  to  asc^ctain  where 
money  can  be  well  laid  out,  and  to 
lay  it  out  in  sufficient  quantities ; 
the  principle  of  fisJse  economy  is  to 
inquire  perfunctorily  into  the  parti- 
culars of  application,  but  to  grumble 
and  pinch  every  iime  the  hand  is  put 
into  the  purse.  There  are  three  de- 
partments of  this  business  in  which 
the  nation  ought  to  spend  boldly  and 
ungrudgingly:  in  providing  con- 
summately excellent  manuals,  in 
equipping  thoroughly  efficient  nor- 
mal schools,  and  in  providing  speci- 
mens and  apparatus  for  the  scientific 
lectures.  Every  normal  school  ought 
to  constitute  a  volunteer  company, 
so  that  every  teacher  who  left  wiUi 
a  certificate  might  be  able  to  put  the 
national  school  children  through 
their  mominfl^  drill.  By  ample  out- 
lay in  procuring  the  manuals  and  in 
equipping  normal  schools,  expendi- 
ture in  other  departments  would  be 
efiectively  diminished,  for  we  are 
sadly  out  in  our  reckoning  if  the 
English  people  will  scruple  to  pay 
adequately  and  at  first-hand  for 
education  whichis  thoroughly  worth 
the  mon^. 


In  bespeaking  a  candid  and  de- 
liberate consideration  for  the  scheme 
we  have  endeavoured  to  describe, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  stronglj 
commended  by  the  &ct  that  its 
adoption  would  imply  no  sudden  or 
startling  change,  no  destruction  of 
machinery  already  provided.  The 
improvement  of  English  school- 
books  has  been  pronounced  an  ur- 
gent necessity  by  very  high  aa- 
thority,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
introduction  of  consummately  ex- 
cellent manuals  into  the  national 
schools  would  afiect  the  character 
of  the  text-books  used  in  adventure 
schools  throughout  the  country. 
That  the  national  school  manuals 
ought  to  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  position  and  duties  of  iSigliah 
citizens  is  a  proposition  instantly  ac- 
cepted by  common  sense,  and  forms 
the  rational  and  conclusive  answer 
to  those  educational  sceptics  who 
have  affirmed,  not  without  a  stem 
logic  of  ^BKsts  to  back  them,  that 
mere  reading  and  writing  will  do 
little  to  elevate  a  population.  In  con- 
nection with  scientific  instruction, 
our  proposals  do  not  go  beyond  a 
simple  and  easy  utilisation  of  the 
scientific  advantages  of  the  time  on 
behalf  of  the  community  ;  and  we 
suppose  that  there  is  but  one  opi- 
nion among  intelligent  men  as  to 
the  paramount  importance  of  as- 
sociating primary  education  with 
physical  science.  On  the  complete 
practicability  of  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced, we  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  taking  the  verdict  of  a  jiuy 
of  teachers.  6. 
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fUS  anecdote  was  pleasantly 
told,  and  well  received.  The 
conyersatioii  tlien  became  geixeral, 
and  we  talked  the  nsnal  round  of 
weather,  crops,  and  politics,  and  at 
last  the  snbject  of  horse-racing  and 
the  Derby  was  brought  np.         * 

^Piiy  the  whole  concern  is  so 
blackgoard,' said  the  Colonel.  'From 
tbe  racing  peer  to  the  betting  pea- 
sant thej  are  all  scamps.' 

*  They  are  so,  I  believe,'  said  Mr. 
Bendelson,  '  and  yet  I  once  had  pro- 
fessionally to  investigate  a  case 
which  disclosed  some  singular  traits 
amoDff  them  of  a  different  cast.  The 
stray  IS  perfectly  true,  although  so 
strange  as  hardly  to  seem  credible. 

*Very  early  in  my  professional 
Hfe,  and  therefore  a  great  many 
jears  ago,  I  was  consulted  by  a 
genUeman  of  large  fortune,  well 
known  on  the  turf,  under  the  fol- 
lowing singular  circumstances.  It 
seemed  that  my  informant  in  the 
coarse  of  that  year  had  a  race- 
hone  which  was  first  favourite  for 
one  of  the  great  races,  and  that 
this  horse  had  broken  down  most 
snspiciously  while  almost  in  the  act 
of  winning  the  race.  The  owner — 
I  xoaj  cdl  him  Mr.  Stanton,  al- 
thoogh  that  was  not  his  real  name 
—was  exceedingly  annoyed  and  dis- 
gusted, and  particularly  displeased 
with  his  trainer  and  jockey,  hy 
whom  the  animal  was  ridden.  I^ 
resolved  to  dismiss  the  jockey, 
hreek  up  his  stables,  and  give  up 
the  turf  altogether. 

'The  jockey,  whose  name  was 
Tom  White,  had  previously  stood 
very  w6ll  in  the  racing  world,  as  a 
keen  and  honest  lad.  He  had  been 
distressed  beyond  measure  at  his 
bihae,  and  had  shed  bitter  tears  in 
the  moment  of  defeat.    He  assured 

Ur.  Stanton  that  the  accident  must 

Wq  been  owing  to  foul  play — ^that 


the  horse  had  been  got  at  somehow 
— and  that  without  greater  precau- 
tions than  had  been  used,  no  gen- 
tleman need  attempt  to  train. 

'  Mr.  Stanton  believed  that  this 
was  substantially  true,  but  was 
firmly  convinced  that  Mr.  Tom 
White  was  not  unac<|uainted  with 
the  source  of  the  calamity.  Hethere^ 
fore  remained  firm  to  his  resolution 
of  selling  his  stud,  and  dismissing 
White,  which  last  he  did.  Tom  got 
an  engagement  in  the  North,  and 
left  that  district  of  country  alto- 
gether. 

^Tom  made  but  little  remonstrance 
against  his  dismissaL  What  he 
most  seemed  to  feel  was  leaving  the 
yearling  colts,  in  which  he  had 
taken  much  pride,  and  in  particular 
one  of  which  he  had  gp^eat  expecta- 
tions, and  had  called,  on  his  own 
account,  the  "Bed  Rover."  He  .was 
rather  a  bony  shapeless  animal,  and 
judges  thought  Httle  of  him;  but 
Tom,  who  revered  no  one's  opinion 
but  his  own,  was  always  loud  in  his 
praises  to  his  master.  His  last 
words,  as  he  was  leaving  were, 
"  Don't  'ee  sell  the  couts,  squoire — 
don't  *ee  sell  *  Red  Rover  *< — ^he  be 
a  rare  'un,  he  be; "  and  with  this 
Mendly  caution  Tom  White  went 
on  his  way,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

*In  the  spring  following,  Mr. 
Stanton  advertised  his  stud  for  sale. 
Two  days  before  the  tinjie  appo^ted^ 
the  stud-groom  presented  himself  to 
"Mr.  Stanton,  while  at  breakfiuit, 
widi  a  face  of  ashy  paleness  and 
trembling  limbs. 

'"Please  sir,  'Red  Rover'  be 
stole  "  was  all  his  faltering  tongue 
could  express. 

•"*Red  Rover 'stolen!  Thatis 
impossible,  my  lad.  He  was  locked 
up  in  the  staole  last  night— -I  s^w 
it  done  myself."  ^ 

* "  They  be  off  wi'  him  this  morni- 
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ing,  anyhow,"  said  the  lad.  "His 
stall  was  empty  when  we  went  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  we  can't  see  him 
nowhere." 

'  Although  Mr.  Stanton  had  not 
the  same  exalted  opinion  of  *'  Red 
Rover's  "  capacity  that  Tom  White 
had,  he  thought  him  a  promising 
colt,  but  so  utterly  unformed  as 
hardly  to  have  tempted  a  "  profes- 
sional" to  such  an  act.  But  the 
audacity  of  the  thefb  made  him  very 
indignant,  and  determined  him  to 
6nd  out  the  perpetrator. 

*  The  examination  of  the  premises 
threw  no  light  on  the  mystery,  ex- 
cepting that  it  became  certain  that, 
however  accomplished,  the  theft 
had  not  been  committed  by  vio- 
lence. Nothing  was  broken — ^no- 
thing out  of  order.  The  locks  were 
entire,  and  the  head  man  in  the 
stables  corroborated  the  lad  in  at- 
testing that  the  doors  were  found 
locked  in  the  morning. 

*Such  was  the  tale  with  which 
Mr.  Stanton  resorted  to  my  advice. 
No  clue  whatever  could  be  found  to 
the  perpetrator  unless  the  ordinary 
and  simple  one,  that  the  stable  ser- 
vants had  connived  at  the  theft. 
But  Mr.  Stanton  owned  that  there 
had  been  nothing  in  their  manner 
to  warrant  this  suspicion,  although 
he  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  outrage  on  any  other  suppo- 
sition. 

*  I  did  all  I  could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  advertised  far  and 
wide;  I  warned  the  great  rail- 
way lines,  and  employed  the  most 
emment  detective  whom  Scotland 
Yard  could  furnish.  But  not  the 
slightest  trace  could  be  discovered, 
excepting  that  a  man  had  been 
stopped  at  Hexham,  with  a  colt  of 
which  he  would  give  no  satis^Etctory 
account ;  but,  as  it  was  a  grey,  and 
"Red  Rover"  was  a  reddish-brown, 
the  magistrate  not  only  would  not 
detain  the  man,  bufc  reprimanded 
the  police  for  apprehending  In'm 
when  they  had  tne  description  of 
the  stolen  horse  in  their  hands. 


'Nothing  had  been  heard  of  Tom 
White  since  his  departure,  nor  did 
any  one  know  whitiier  he  had  gone. 
It  did  cross  Mr.  Stanton's  mind 
that  if  Tom  White  had  been  in  the 
district  he  was  not  unlikely  to  have 
been  of  use  in  the  inquiry.  But  no 
one  had  seen  or  heaixl  of  him,  and 
Mr.  Stanton  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  a  second  dismissal  of 
his  ^  servants.  The  detective  was 
always  under  the  impression  tliat 
the  man  at  Hexham  was  truly  the 
thief,  and  made  no  secret  of  his 
opinion  that  the  magistrate  who 
hberated  him  was  a  donkey;  but 
he  was  a  taciturn  potentate  by 
nature,  and  never  condescended  to 
explain  a  clue  which  he  had  never- 
theless followed  up  until  it  broke. 

*'  Two  years  afterwards  there  was 
some  curiosi^  excited  at  one  of  the 
great  races  of  the  year  about  a  horse 
which  was  so  completely  **  dark  "  as 
to  be  almost  out  of  the  betting  alto- 
gether. The  name  of  the  owner 
under  which  he  ran  was  a  turf- 
name  assumed  for  the  occasion; 
but  he  was  understood  to  be  the 
properbr  of,  or  at  least  to  be 
vouched  for,  by  a  well-known  half- 
squire  half-trainer.  But  what  he 
was,  or  where  he  was,  no  one  knew. 
The  "touts  "  were  utterly  at  fault. 
They  could  not  discover  the  place 
at  which  he  was  training,  and  as 
no  efforts  they  had  made  had  led  to 
any  result,  unfriended  as  the  animal 
was  by  backers,  there  was  con- 
siderable expectation  created  on  his 
appearance. 

'  The  horse  could  not  be  heard  of 
the  night  before.  "  Deserter  "  had 
not  reported  himself.  But  when  the 
ground  was  cleared  for  the  pre- 
liminary canter  he  appeared,  and 
great  was  the  rush  to  the  front  to 
see  him.  The  first  glimpse  of  him 
showed  he  was  formidable ;  the  long 
swinging,  well-extended  siride  with 
which  he  took  his  canter  impressed 
all  the  knowing  ones.  He  was  large 
and  sinewy,  powerftd  as  well  as 
handsome,   but  his  colour  was  a 
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Idnd  of  motUed  chesnut,  each  as  is 
rftieljfonndinthoronglibreds.  Mr. 
Slanton  was  there,  and  to  his  sur- 
prise saw  his  old  friend,  Tom 
White,  mounted  on  the  cynosure  of 
the  day. 

*The  race  was  never  in  doubt.  The 
stranger,  hard  held,  remained  behind 
the  front  horses  until  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  post,  and  then,  let 
out,  ran  home  by  himself^  amid  the 
shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  mul- 
titude. 

*The  race  over,  "  Deserter  "  van- 
ished  as  mysteriously  as  he  came, 
and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Stanton's  in- 
quiries, no  tidings  of  Tom  White 
could  be  discovered. 

*  A  week  afterwards  a  groom  ar- 
rived at  Mr.  Stanton's,  leading 
a  reddish-brown  thoroughbred  of 
great  power,  and  delivered  to  Mr. 
Stanton  a  note  to  the  following 
effect: 

Mr.  Stanton— Sir,  I  send  you  back  the 
'Red  Borer,'  as  I  borrowed  two  years  ago. 
I  knew  he  could  do  it,  if  I  got  nim  away 
from  the  nobblers.  So  I  bc^owed  him, 
tnd Iheg  your  pardon  if  it  was  wrong.  I 
haTe  paid  into  your  bank  for  you  2,500/., 
which  WB8  the  stakes,  and  I  hope  you  will 
oreriook  the  time  when  'Bovenge'  was 
DobUed. 

Your  moet  obedient  servant, 

T.  White. 

I  am  off  to  Australia,  and  have  made  a 
pretty  penny  by  the  '  Deserter,*  which  was 
•Bed£yeI^' 

*  However  irregular  Tom  White's 
way  of  doing  business  was,  of  course, 
after  such  a  result,  Mr.  Stanton 
could  hardly  find  fiwilt  with  it.  He 
sent  me  the  note,  and  begged  of  me 
to  find  Tom  White  and  learn  some 
more  particulars;  and  with  some 
difficohy  I  found  him  at  Liverpool 
about  to  sail  for  Australia.  When 
I  assured  him  I  had  no  hostile  in- 
tentions, but  quite  the  contrary,  he 
gave  me  a  full  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. I  translate  Tom's  Doric 
into  vernacular. 

*  "You  see,  sir,"  said  Tom,  "  •  Re- 
venge' he  was  nobbled.  Not  that 
1  knows  who  did  it,  but  I  knows  no 
other  scoundrel  but  one  who  could 


have  done  it.  I  punched  his  head 
handsome  for  it,  however,  soon  after. 
But  I  durst  not  have  split,  and 
had  to  go;  and  serve  me  right. 
Only  it  broke  my  heart  to  lose  the 
race,  and  leave  '  Red  Rover.' 

*  "  There's  a  many  people,"  said 
Tom,  "  that  thinks  they're  judges 
of  a  horse.  Them  swells  thmk 
it,  and  snobs,  and  knowing  coves 
of  the  ring.  Lord  bless  you, 
sir,  they  knows  nothing.  They 
goes,  and  they  looks,  and  feels,  and 
tries  a  walk  and  a  gallop,  and  looks 
wise,  and  thinks  they  are  fly  to 
everything.  K  you  want  to  learn 
about  a  horse,  you  must  see  him  all 
day  and  every  day.  They  are  like 
the  women,  sir.  Unless  jrou  see 
them  in  all  weathers  you  will  never 
know  anything  about  them;  and 
even  then  it  is  not  much  to  trust  to. 
I  knowed  *  Red  Rover.'  He  was  a 
rough  'un  to  look  at,  and  no  one  but 
myself  had  a  thought  of  what  he 
could  do.  But  I  knew  that  for  his 
age  he  was  a  flyer  and  a  stayer  such 
as  I  never  mounted  afore. 

« "Well,  I  hears  that  *Red  Rover' 
vTas  to  be  sold.  I  was  mortal  sony, 
fori  thought  to  myself  that  he  would 
help  the  squire  to  vnn  back  the 
money  he  lost  on  'Revenge.'  But 
selling  was  a  thing  I  could  not 
suffer.  So  I  resolved  to  steal  him — 
for  the  squire. 

*  "  This  vTas  the  vw"  on  it.  When 
I  was  a  bit  of  a  boy,  I  used  to  travel 
with  Ducrow,  and  learned  a  secret 
or  two  in  horse-painting  worth 
knowing.  None  of  your  stupid 
dyes,  that  you  may  see  when  the 
sun  shines,  making  the  coat  hard 
and  stary,  like  a  plastered  gable. 
This  is  a  thing  that  won't  wash 
off.  Nothing  takes  it  off  but  a 
preparation  which  is  part  of  the 
secret.  So  I  steals  *  Red  Rover ' — 
vralked  him  off  easy  at  two  in  the 
morning,  for  I  had  a  key  of  my  own 
— ^rode  him  forty  miles  across  the 
country  to  a  quiet  place  I  knew  of, 
and  painted  him  a  splendid  grey. 
It  was  really,  sir,  a  pretty  thing  to 
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look  at.  We  then  set  oat  together 
for  Scotland;  and  barring  that 
sharp-nosed  bobby  at  Hexham,  who 
must  have  been  np  to  the  dodge 
himself  no  one  challenged  me.  It 
would  have  done  your  heart  food  to 
have  heard  the  jolly  beak  pitching 
into  the  bobby  that  a  grey  horse 
could  not  be  a  chestnut. 

'  "  I  was  then  serving  a  master 
who  was  training  another  horse  on 
the  sly  across  the  border.  I  put  him 
up  to  my  plan ;  and  he  went  shares, 
as  a  gentleman  should.  And  now 
you  have  my  tale." 

*  The  matter  was  kept  very  close 
at  the  time.  Mr.  Stanton  made 
some  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether 
"  Deserter's  "  rather  eccentric  pro- 
ceedings were  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  the  Jockey  Club ;  but 
he  found  everything  square  in  that 
respect,  and  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  take  any  further  steps.' 

^  Thank  you,  Rendelson.  Strange, 
if  true,  as  they  say.  No  offence, 
man,  said  our  host,'  as  Bendelson's 
&ce  darkened,  *we  don't  doubt  you 
— ^it  is  only  too  good  to  be  true. 
Shall  we  join  the  kdies  P ' 

So  we  broke  up,  and  returned  to 
the  drawing-room.  I  hadno  further 
conversation  with  the  widow,  for 
Mr.  Rendelson  entirely  monopolised 
her,  much,  as  I  thought,  to  her 
chagrin.  As  I  had  a  drive  before 
me,  I  left  early,  amid  many  kind 
expressions  of  hope  of  a  speedy 
return,  and  a  very  warm  request  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Carrington  that 
Dagentree  and  I  would  come  up 
and  visit  her  in  the  course  of  the 
week.  Rendelson  shook  hands  with 
me  with  a  cordiality  which  I  thought 
more  than  the  occasion  called  for, 
and  with  an  eye  which  rather  belied 
his  smile. 

CHAPTER  XVIL 

FOLmcs. 

I  found  Dagentree  sitting  up  for 
me,  and  accepted  his  conlial  in- 
vitation to  smoke  a  cigar  on  the 


verandah  before  retiring.  He 
seemed  singularly  buoyant;  and 
after  I  had  recounted  the  adven- 
tures of  the  evening,  I  inquired 
after  his  proceedings. 

*  I  prospered  very  well,'  he  said, 
'  and  played  abominably ;  but  we 
defeated  the  curate  notwithstand- 
ing.' 

•TFe,'  I  rejoined.     'Who  were 

'Miss  Wendover  and  I  played 
together,'  he  explained,  with  the 
sl^htest  tinge  of  consciousness  in 
his  manner.  '  She  is  a  very  sood 
player.  I  had  a  first-rate  couple  of 
hours  on  the  river  before  you  went,' 
he  added,  palpably  changing  the 
subject. 

'It  seems  to  have  been  a  veiy 
good  day  for  angling,'  I  suggested, 
maliciously  ;  but  he  would  not  rise 
to  my  fly,  and  without  further 
dwelling  on  the  events  of  the  day, 
we  fell  into  more  general  talk. 

*I  wonder,  Dagentree,'  I  said, 
'that  you  should  have  so  little 
humanity  about  you.  Sybaritic  as 
all  around  you  is,  do  you  think  that 
the  "unfeathered  two-legged  thing" 
which  vou  are  ever  was  intended, 
in  the  fitness  of  things,  to  vegetate 
in  this  bower  of  roses  until  yon  die 
in  aromatic  pain?  If  love  stir 
you  not,  why  should  you  be  dead  to 
ambition  ?' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  ambition, 
my  Kood  benighted  soul  ?' 

'  The  last  infirmity ' 

'  Oh,  of  course  ;  the  thing  is  as 
stale  as  the  quotation.  If  I  let "  the 
tangles  of  Neaera's  hair  "  alone,  I 
must  "  scorn  delights,"  I  suppose. 
But  you  know  the  end,  "  Comes  the 
fell  Fury."  I  had  rather  wait  her 
ladyship  here.' 

•And  if  all  the  world  were  to  do 
as  you  do,  what  would  become  of 
us?' 

'  If  they  aU  had  20,ooo2.  a  year, 
and  did  as  I  do,  they  would  be  un- 
commonly well  off.' 

P.  'Possibly:  but  how  long  do  you 
think  your  zoxiool,  a  year .  wonld 
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remain  to  yon,  if  this  great  social 
machine,  whicH  we  call  goyemment, 
were  never  worked  ezceptiiig  by 
ignoble  or  mercenary  liands  ?' 

D,  'Every  one  to  his  part.  The 
machine  to  my  mind  would  nm 
much  more  smoothly,  and  do  its 
work  mnch  better,  were  there  fewer 
hands  engaged  in  its  operations. 
Pontics  I  hate.' 

P.  'Wherefore,  thou  cynic  of  the 
woods?' 

2). 'It  is  a  base  part.  I  grant  yon, 
like  many  other  things,  it  has  its 
own  attractions  at  a  distance.  To 
'*  wield  at  will  a  fierce  democracy, 
to  kbonr  for  a  country's  good,"  and 
aUtiie  conmionplaces  of  patriotism, 
ire  grand-sonnding  sentiments,  and 
make  the  boyish  pulse  beat  high 
with  veiy  laudable  emotions.  But 
the  reali^ !  It  is  like  the  pictures 
ontdde  the  menagerie  compared 
with  the  sawdust,  &e  gas,  the  evil 
odoors,  the  hideous  cries,  and 
squalid  wretchedness  of  the  im- 
nuued  animals  within.  Political 
Hfe  is  concentrated  selfishness.' 

P. '  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  The 
field  of  exertion  is  a  noble  one — the 
ends,  when  rightly  estimated,  the 
pnrest  and  most  elevating  of  which 
the  intellect  is  capable.  The  gold, 
of  coarse,  is  not  without  alloy — no 
human  merit  is;  but  allowing  a 
large  discount  for  those  who  engage 
in  public  a&irs  from  meaner  mo- 
ms, it  is  a  magnificent  feature  of 
oor  oonntry  that  her  richest  and 
noblest  feel  that  it  adds  to  their 
wealth  and  their  nobility  to  be  per- 
niitted  to  give  their  free  services  to 
the  nation.' 

Z). '  Still  the  outside  picture.  But 
ptjr  yom*  money — and  here  the 
nnule  continues  good — ^pay  your 
Qwney,  and  go  inside.  I  do  not  say, 
with  Walpole,  that  they  all  have 
their  price  in  money  value.  He  said, 
ly  the  way,  "All  these  men  have 
toeir  price,"  and  I  doubt  not  he  was 
nght ;  but  how  many  of  the  august 
658  enter  that  cage  purely  from 
love  of  tiieir  country ;  or,  how  many, 


being  there,  coming  vnth  the  ardour 
of  youthful  enthusiasm,  or  the 
matured  philanthropy  of  middle  age, 
can  retain  their  self-respect  for  a 
session?  The  bloom  is  rudely 
rubbed  off  by  the  "  whips"  in  the 
two  first  divisions.' 

P.  *  Of  course,  representative  go- 
vernment must  be  party  govern- 
ment, otherwise  there  would  be  but 
little  security  for  political  morality.' 

D.  *  Even  so ;  but  why  require 
security  for  political  moraHty,  if  the 
motives  of  the  politicians  were 
pure?  Is  it  not  simply  because 
there  are  base  ends  to  gain,  and 
base  motives  which  urge,  that  these 
must  be  held  in  by  bit,  bridle,  and 
whip  ?  You  concede  that  if  the 
individual  be  left  to  his  own  prompt- 
ings, he  would  go  astray ;  and  you 
only  restrain  hmi  bv  a  compulsory 
merging  of  all  individual  opinion  in 
a  blind  adherence  to  party  leader- 
ship.' 

P.  '  I  grieve  to  hear  you  speak  as 
one  of  the  profane.  Go-operation 
and  concert  are  the  talisman  of  suc- 
cess in  all  human  affairs.  May  a 
soldier  not  fight  his  country's  battles 
with  courage  and  patriotism,  be- 
cause he  sinks  his  individual  opinion 
in  the  leader  he  follows  ?' 

D. '  Not  a  felicitous  illustration,  O 
feeble,  but  too  honest  lawyer.  I 
should  take  thee  at  thy  word.  Men 
enter  the  House  of  Commons  much 
as  the  recruit  enters  the  army.  A 
bit  of  blue  ribbon — the  sound  of  a 
drum — a  shilling,  and  a  pot  of  beer 
are  the  component  parts  of  the 
ratriotism  of  ^e  British  Grenadiers. 
Once  in,  he  follows  because  he  would 
be  shot  if  he  did  not.  Of  course, 
when  orators  and  poets  recount  our 
martial  deeds,  they  sink  the  beer 
and  the  shilling,  as  you  do.  Never- 
theless, not  one  of  twenty  of  the 
coins  rings  true,  or  would  bear 
rubbing.' 

P.  'Nay,  but  I  hold  to  my  illustra- 
tion. Cmmted  that  your  bumpkin 
is  translated,  in  many  cases,  into  a 
hero  by  omnipotent  beer,  ^all  we 
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therefore  say  that  the  profession 
of  arms  is  degrading?  Of  what 
avail  your  2o,oooL  a  year,  if  any 
strong  man  may  come  and  take  it  ? 
You  lounge  away  your  days  here, 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  your 
flowers,  and  the  shade  of  your 
books,  only  because  those  with 
more  energy  than  yourself  have  the 
spirit  to  defend  you.  Your  member 
of  Parliament  aids  to  make  those 
laws  which  the  soldier  protects,  and 
on  which  you,  sneering  at  both, 
rely  for  the  privilege  of  doing  no- 
thing.* 

Ddgentree. 

*  A  legal  broom's  a  moral  chimney-sweep, 
And  that's  the  reason  he  himself 's  so  dirty. 

Flies  and  carrion  crows  have  their 
mission  in  life.  I  do  believe  we 
could  not  get  on  without  them,  and 
that  but  for  their  labours  my 
20,oooZ.  a  year  would  hardly  suffice 
to  make  life  endurable.  They  have 
their  mission,  and  so  has  your 
talking,  bribing,  intriguing,  not  to 
say  lying  hero  whom  men  call  M.P. 
Shall  I  therefore  deify  Beelzebub 
and  worship  the  god  of  flies?' 

P.  *  What  would  England  have 
been  without  her  statesmen  ?  What 
of  inspiration,  eloquence,  enthusiasm 
is  there  which  does  not  surround  as 
a  halo  Parliamentary  distinction  ?  I 
had  rather  have  been  Charles  Fox, 
with  the  cheers  even  of  his  antago- 
nists following  his  glowing  periods, 
than  the  greatest  author  who  ever 

Scattered  from  his  golden  mrn 

Thoughts  that  breame  and  words  that  bum. 

One  has  the  joy,  not  only  of  fame, 
but  of  action.  The  other,  a  tame 
dull  sense  of  coming  celebrity, 
always  flickering  for  the  present, 
and  often  never  achieved  until  the 
unenjoyed  future.* 

D.  *  Charles  Fox — ^your  trump 
card.  Well,  take  him, — ^what  is  there 
in  his  career  which  a  wise  man  would 
envy  ?  Envy  ! — I  might  say  would 
accept  ?  A  gambler,  a  spendthrift, 
distasteful  to  the  country,  detested 


by  his  sovereign — ^not  too  Bcrnpu- 
lous  in  his  political  associations, 
but  unhappy  in  them  all — politics 
were  his  curse.  At  St.  Ann's — "  so 
soon  of  care  beguiled  '* — I  had  ad- 
mired him.  The  easy  flow  of  cul- 
tivated thought,  and  the  genial 
warmth  of  an  unrivalled  temper, 
might  have  made  him  happy  and 
respected.  But  political  life  de- 
stroyed him — ^poisoned  him  while 
living,  and  blasted  the  memory  of  a 
great  intellect.' 

P.  *  So  you  ignorantly  judge.  But 
half  the  security  we  now  enjoy  may 
be  traced  to  that  great  statesman's 
sagacity.  He  lived  in  evil  times; 
but  the  seed  of  popular  principles 
which  he  flung  broadcast  on  stonj 
ground  bore  its  fruit  notwithstand- 
ing, and  yielded  an  enormous  har- 
vest in  the  next  generation.  Bat 
if  your  heart  is  too  cold  to  be 
touched  by  his  grand,  massive, 
English  temperament — ^what  of  Ett 
— what  of  Burke  the  sublime?' 

P.  'A  cold  Englishman,  and  a  mad 
Irishman  :  I  reverence  neither.  Pitt 
never  was  anything  but  a  marvel- 
lous schoolboy.  Had  he  never  been 
a  politician,  and  had  his  abilities 
been  allowed  to  mature,  he  would 
have  been  a  great  man,  although  he 
wanted  the  pliant  versatility  and 
fire  of  genius.  He  could  speak,  as 
the  le^er  of  the  Oxford  Union 
speaks.  Measured  sentences,  formed 
on  Cicero  and  Seneca,  with  all  the 
fire  of  nature  crushed  out  of  them, 
were  exactly  the  style  of  oratory 
which  suited  the  court  party  of 
those  days.  The  puppet  of  a  strong- 
willed,  obstinate  dynastic  monarch, 
obliged  to  subdue  the  natural  Kbe- 
rahty  of  his  opinions,  and  to  squeeze 
them  into  the  Eoyal  mould,  until 
he  brought  this  country  to  the 
brink  of  revolution  and  rtiin — ^he 
was  not  a  man  whose  career  was  to 
be  wished  for.  He  was  honest — bo 
is  my  ploughman.  He  was  moral— 
so  I  believe  is  Stubbs  also ;  but  he 
lived  an  unhappy  life,  and  died  a 
premature  and  wretched  death.  As 
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to  Burke,  I  should  gladly  have  had 
his  genins.  His  powers  of  compo- 
sition were  gigantic.  He  was  fall 
of  great  conceptions,  and  as  an 
author  did  great  things,  and  might 
kve  done  greater.  Bat  his  temper 
was  soared,  and  the  equipoise  of 
his  mind  upset,  by  pohtical  warfare, 
in  which  men  unconsciously  refer 
to  their  zeal  for  their  country  the 
excitement  which  arises  from  the 
stings  of  wounded  vanity,  and  the 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  their  per- 
sonal advancement.' 

P.  *  Pitt,  it  is  true,  is  less  to  my 
taste,  mainly,  I  beHeve,  because  he 
was  snccessful.  He  pleased  the  gods, 
but  Fox,  your  humble  servant — still, 
his  was  a  grand  career.  Is  your  soul 
so  dead  as  not  to  feel  that  you  would 
gladly  give  up  life  at  forty-seven  for 
the  glory  of  having  ruled  your  coun- 
try's destinies  for  twenty-five  years  ? 
It  was  a  marvellous  Hfe ;  and  stem 
and  cold  as  he  seemed  in  public,  the 
man's  heart  in  private  was  as  warm, 
and  his  wit  as  playful  as  if  he  had 
done  nothing  but  play  croquet  at 
Wendover,  or  smoke  cigars  at 
Dagentree.  Burke,  I  grant  you, 
was  magnificent  and  unhappy.  But 
that  was  his  temperament — ^the 
fruit  of  his  highly  strung  Celtic 
nerves.  PoKtics  evoked  his  power, 
but  they  are  not  answerable  for  his 
misfortunes. 

D. '  Be  it  so.  They  tempt  me  not 
to  tiy  those  treacherous  and  muddy 
waters.  K  I  were  to  choose  one  of 
tiie  number  with  whom  to  exchange, 
I  should  select  Palmerston.  He 
seems  to  know  how  to  extract  the 
sweets  and  discard  the  bitter  of 
public  life ;  and  if  kings  are  happy, 
which  I  greatly  doubt,  none  pro- 
bably ever  ruled  more  potently  than 
he.  It  does  one  good  to  see  him,  as 
I  did  two  seasons  ago,  trotting  gaily 
in  the  Park,  as  fresh  as  a  (£dsy, 
with  English  breeding  and  Irish 
humour  marking  his  expression. 
But  come,  we  grow  didactic,  and 
the  night  grows  cold.  Let  politics 
shut  up.     Much   more  important 


matters  await  us.     The  Wendovers 
are  coming  to  dinner  to-morrow.* 

*  Indeed,'  said  I,  *  wherefore  crawls 
Diogenes  from  his  tub  ?  ' 

*Fate  would  have  it  so.  The 
spectacles  said,  "Ask  us,"  and  I 
asked  them.' 

*  Does  Sophia  come  ?  * 

*  One  of  the  girls  comes — I  don't 
know  which.' 

*  But  you  remember  we  are  to  go 
to  Mrs.  Carrington  to  lunch.  Let 
us  wait  until  we  have  breakfast  be- 
fore deciding.    Qt>od  night.' 

CHAPTER  XVni. 
EVENING    AT     HOME. 

We  did  not,  however,  go  to  Mrs. 
Carrington's  next  day,  as  Dagentree 
was  engaged  in  parish  business.  I 
therefore,  again,  wooed  the  Muse 
of  Justice  in  the  morning,  and  rode 
out  in  the  afternoon.  My  ride  was 
uncomfortable  and  dreamy.  Of 
what  colour  my  dreams  were  I  can- 
not be  expected  to  say ;  or  whether 
Sophia  Wendover  or  Mrs.  Carring- 
ton held  the  first  place  there.  I 
fear  the  blotting-paper  bore  witness, 
in  the  artistic  devices  with  which  I 
had  covered  it  in  the  morning,  to 
the  inconstancy  of  man.  I  cer- 
tainly liked  Mrs.  Carrington  very 
much;  there  was  a  fascination 
about  her,  which  a  little  over- 
powered my  more  sober  judg- 
ment; for  she  looked  like  what  I 
had  always  dreaded,  a  woman  with 
a  history.  Neither  did  it  at  all 
please  me  that  an  attorney  like 
Bendelson  should  be  on  the  terms 
with  her,  or  have  the  power  over 
her,  which  had  been  indicated  at  the 
Dashwoods.  But  notwithstanding 
all  this,  I  was,  for  that  afternoon 
at  least,  under  the  spell ;  and  saun- 
tered with  rein  relaxed  and  quiet 
pace,  through  the  umbrageous  lanes 
which  I  have  described  elsewhere. 

I  was  returning  homewards,  when 
coming  to  a  sharp  angle  of  the  road, 
masked  by  a  very  high  hawthorn 
hedge,  I  heard  voices  apparently  in 
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sharp  altercation.  Thej  were  man 
and  woman,  and  I  heard  the  latter 
exclaim,  as  I  approached  the  tnm, 

^  K  that  be  aJl  yon  can  do  for  me 
rd  best  go  back/ 

On  taming  the  comer,  I  came 
in  front  of  the  speakers,  who  were 
apparently  walking  slowly  np  the 
road.  The  man  was  my  friend  the 
photographer.  The  woman,  a  very 
striking-looking  person.  She  was 
above  the  middle  height,  dark,  with 
flashing  eyes,  and  regular  well- 
cut  features.  Her  expression  was 
lofby  and  sorrowful,  and  her  whole 
appearance  suggested  Creole  blood. 
All  trace  of  discomposure  had  left 
the  man's  face,  if  it  had  ever  rested 
there;  but  the  woman's  counte- 
nance was  still  heated  and  animated 
with  displeasure.  The  former  made 
no  sign  of  recognition ;  the  latter 
gazed  earnestly  at  me,  although  she 
said  nothing.  They  passed  on;  and 
ate  incident  made  no  impression  on 
me. 

Our  dinner-party  proved  a  great 
success.  The  Wendover  contingent 
included  Mr.  Wendover  himself,  his 
wife,  and  Sophia  of  course,  looking 
radiant — a  whisper  of  jealousy  said 
to  me,  almost  triumphant.  Admiral 
Trevor,  who  was  their  guest,  made 
one  of  the  party ;  and  so  did  our 
friend  the  Doctor.  One  of  the  Dash- 
wood  girls,  and  a  brother  whom  I 
had  not  seen,  completed  the  circle, 
and  a  merrier  dinner-table  I  never 
sat  at. 

The  Sophia  ajQTair  was  making 
palpable  and  ridiculous  progress; 
and  my  anchorite  looked  even  more 
absurd  than  men  in  such  a  position 
generally  do.  After  all,  I  did  not 
grudge  it  to  him,  although  I  owned 
to  a  certain  amount  of  consciousness 
regarding  that  quarter;  but  Miss 
Dashwood  fell  to  my  share,  and  I 
endeavoured  by,  I  fear,  rather  bois- 
terous attentions,  to  cover  the  quiet 
confidences  of  my  host  and  Sophia. 
Mamma  was  very  propitious.  '  Well 
she  might  be,'  I  said  to  myself.  Mr. 
Wendover  was  a  typical  member  of 


Parliament,  with  a  head  foil  of 
bills  and  divisions,  and  tales,  not 
badly  told,  of  political  celebrities. 

The  conversation  came  to  torn 
on  secret  correspondence,  spie8,aiid 
Major  Andr6.  At  last,  in  reference 
to  the  subject,  the  Admiral  vohm- 
teered  to  tell  us  a  real  incident 
which  had  happened  to  his  unde. 

THB  CIPHER. 

The  story  I  am  about  to  tell  re- 
lates to  an  incident  in  the  history 
of  England  which  is  but  little 
known,  and  which  you  will  not 
find  in  books,  but  one  which  never- 
theless had  a  great  efifect  on  her 
destinies. 

About  the  b^inning  of  iliis 
century,  while  the  Revolutionary 
wars  were  raging,  oommunicatiQii 
in  cipher  was  naturally  very  pre- 
valent; and  ingenuity  was  tued 
to  the  utmost,  on  one  hand  to 
invent,  and  on  the  other  to  detect, 
the  medium  used  in  secret  corre- 
spondence. As  a  rule,  the  deci- 
pherer had  beaten  the  cipherer ;  and 
no  known  method  was  secure  of  de- 
tection. If  conventional  signs  merely 
were  used,  the  recurrence  of  the 
different  symbols  gave  a  key  easily 
followed  out.  Some  ingenious  spiritB 
corresponded  by  reference  to  the 
pages  and  lines  of  particular  editions 
of  particular  books — others  by  an 
agreed-on  vocabulary.  But  these 
last  methods,  although  they  miffht 
preserve  the  secret,  disclosed  what 
was  often  quite  as  dangerous,  that 
there  was  a  secret.  I  am  aboiut  to 
tell  you  of  a  plan  which  for  long 
was  not  only  undetected,  but  un- 
suspected. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  the  first 
Napoleon  had  assembled  his  fleet 
and  transports  at  Brest,  with  the 
ostensible,  and  as  is  general^  be- 
lieved the  real  view,  of  malriug  a 
descent  on  this  island.  The  greatest 
precautions  were  observed  by  this 
Government  in  regard  to  corre- 
spondence from  fVance,  and  an 
amount  of  espionage  was  practised 
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at  -tke  Poet  Office,  which  left  Sir 
James  Gh-aham's  sabseqnent  per- 
fbrmanoes  in  that  line  mr  behind. 
The  national  excitement  was  in- 
tense, and  the  political  departments 
of  the  OoTemment  were  adminis- 
tered with  an  iron  sway. 

My  imcle,  Sir  George  Trevor, 
ires,  as  all  the  world  men  knew, 
high  in  the  Admiralty ;  and  as  it 
was  from  him  that  I  heard  this 
anecdote,  its  veracity  may  of  course 
be  depended  on. 

The  despatches  to  and  from  the 
Admiralty  were  the  subject  of  the 
greatest  vigilance,  and  the  most 
stringent  regulations.  The  clerks 
were  not  permitted  to  send  or  re- 
ceive any  letters  which  were  not 
first  snbmitted  to  the  chief  clerk ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  letters  ad- 
dressed even  to  their  private  resi- 
dences were  frequently  opened  at 
the  Post  Office. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of  the  chief 
eM:  was  an  elderly  man  of  the 
name  of  Parker :  a  wizened,  wiry, 
dapper  individual,  so  imbued  with 
the  official  tincture  of  WhitehaU  that 
it  had  become  second  nature  to  him. 
He  lived,  and  breathed,  and  thought, 
and  dept,  solely  for  the  Admirdty; 
snd  knew  no  ofiier  pleasure  or  care. 
He  was  withal  a  genial  and  kindly 
son],  keen  and  energetic  in  the 
affimrs  of  his  office,  and  in  all  others 
a  mere  child. 

He  had  assumed  as  his  private 
secretary  a  young  fdlow  of  the 
name  of  Beaumont,  who  was  one 
of  ike  most  pronoising  subordinates 
in  the  estabHshment.  He  was  a 
modest,  unassuming  man,  very 
good-looking,  with  a  countenance 
and  air  suggestive  of  depression  and 
melancholy.  He  was  evidently  of 
pood  education,  and  probably  well- 
bom  also,  for  his  manners  were  easy, 
and  indicated  good  breeding.  He 
was  a  native  of  Jersey,  and  hsul  been 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
Admiralty  authorities  by  some 
infiofflitial  member  of  Parliament. 
He  was  much  Hked  in  the  office, 


and  discharged  his  duties  to  per- 
fection. ' 

One  morning  Parker  presented 
himself  before  my  uncle  with  a 
visage  pale  with  woe,  and  trembling 
with  excitement. 

*Why,  what  is  the  matter, 
Paiker  ?     Has  Buonaparte  come  ?  * 

*He  may  have,  for  aught  I 
know,*  said  Parker.  'Things  are 
all  wrong.  Sir  George !  * 

'What  is  wrong?' 

'The  letters  are  wrong.  There 
is  a  spy  among  us.  I  have  known 
it  for  long :  now  I  am  quite  sure  j 
but  I  cannot  find  hlVn  out.' 

Parker  went  on  to  explain  that 
he  had  for  some  time  suspected 
that  some  one  in  the  office  c6m- 
municated  their  private  informa* 
tion  and  despatches  outside.  He 
had  redoubled  his  precautions ;  but, 
more  than  ever  confirmed  in  hifr 
suspicions,  was  entirely  baffled  in 
his  endeavours  to  detect  the  cul« 
prit.  ' 

'But,  Parker,'  said  my  uncle, 
'how  do  you  come  to  be  so  sure 
that  your  secrets  have  transpired  P ' 

'By  the  funds,  Sir  George.  They 
answer  to  the  news  as  surely  as  the 
bell  downstairs  does  to  the  bell-rope. 
I  find  them  going  up  and  down  as 
if  they  were  sitting  in  the  office,' 
said  Parker,  person^ing  the  Stock 
Exchange  for  the  moment. 

'  Have  lekU  the  letters  to  the  clerks, 
been  examined  strictly  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  read  them  all  myself.' 

'  Find  nothing  in  them  ?' 

'Mighty  little.  Some  are  firomr 
home,  and  some  from  friends,  and 
most  of  them  from  sweethearts,* 
said  Parker,  twisting  his  face  into  ^ 
a  grim  smile, '  and  rum  things  they 
say  in  them.' 

'And  the  young  men's  letters. 
Are  they-  rum,  too  r  * 

'  They  are  more  carefdl  like,  as 
they  know  I  am  to  see  them :  but. 
Lord  save  you,  sir,  they  are  afl 
stufip;  not  a  ha'porth  of  harm  in 
them.' 

'This  matter  must  be  seen  bi^ 
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said  my  uncle:  ^I  have  Had  my 
own  misgiyings  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Bring  me  all  the  letters  which 
come  to,  and  are  sent  by,  the  clerks 
for  the  next  week.  There  is  no 
reason  why  yon  should  have  all  the 
mm  things  to  yourself.' 

So  my  uncle  had  the  letters  for  a 
week,  and  found  them  very  much 
8uch  as  Parker  had  described  them. 
The  suspicious  symptoms  increased; 
the  Stock  Exchange  responded  more 
sensitively  than  ever :  but  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  suspecting  any 
one  transpired.  My  uncle  was  be- 
wildered, and  Parker  was  rapidly 
verging  to  insanity. 

*  It  is  certainly  not  the  clerks,' 
said  my  uncle.  '  There  is  no  treason 
there,'  said  he,  pushing  back  the 
letters  of  the  day.  *  By  the  way, 
how  does  young  Beaumont  get  on  P 
She  seems  a  nice  creature,  that 
sister  of  his,  to  judge  by  her 
letters?' 

'He  is  the  best  hand  in  the 
office,  a  long  sight ;  and  his  sister 
is  a  very  sweet,  ladylike  creature. 
They  are  orphans,  poor  things,  and 
he  supports  her  out  of  his  salary. 
She  called  at  the  office  two  months 
ago,  and  I  gave  him  leave  to  see  her 
for  a  few  minutes  in  my  room. 
But  he  knew  it  was  against  rules, 
iuid  has  not  seen  her  here  again.' 

*  But  what  are  we  to  do  ? '  said 
my  uncle :  'I  think  I  will  speak  to 
the  First  Lord.' 

So  he  spoke  to  the  First  Lord, 
who  thought  the  affair  serious 
enough. 

<  It  must  be  in  the  letters,'  said 
he. 

'  It  cannot  be  in  the  letters,'  said 
my  uncle. 

*As  you  please,'  said  the  chief; 
^but  although  you  cannot  find  it 
there,  perhaps  another  can.  I  would 
try  an  expert.' 

My  uncle  had  no  faith  in  experts, 
or  Bow  Street  runners,  and  mis- 
trusted them.  But  he  could  not 
refuse  to  try  the  experiment  sug- 
gested.   So  the  most  experienced 


decipherer  in  London  was  snm- 
moned  into  council,  and  to  him  the 
letters  of  the  day  were  secreUj 
submitted. 

He  read  them  all  very  careMy, 
looked  at  them  in  the  light,  and 
looked  at  the  light  through  them. 
At  last  he  put  tibem  all  aside,  ex- 
cepting one  from  Elinor  Beaumont. 

*Who  is  the  lady  who  writes 
this  ?'  said  the  taciturn  man  of  skill 
at  last. 

*A  very  sweet  young  woman,' 
said  Parker,  smartly ;  *  sister  of  my 
private  secretary.' 

*  Does  she  write  often  ?  ' 

*  Yes ;  she  is  his  only  correspond- 
ent, and  writes  about  twice  a  week.' 

*  Where  does  she  live  ? ' 

*  She  lives  in  Jersey,  Beaumont 
told  me.  Their  father  was  in  bnsi- 
ness  there.' 

'  And  does  she  always  write  abont 
the  same  kind  of  things — ^Annt's 
rheumatism,  pic-nics,  squires'  tea- 
parties,  and  the  like  ? ' 

'  Much  the  same,  excepting  when 
she  speaks  of  Beaumont  hin]^elf.' 

*  Hum ! '  said  the  expert. 
*Well,  sir,'  said  my  uncle,  who 

was  rather  impatient  of  the  man  of 
skill's  pomposity,  'and  what  may 
"  Hum ! "  mean  ?  Have  the  yonng 
woman  and  her  aunt's  rheumatism 
done  the  mischief? ' 

'Hum!  She  dates  from  Fleet 
Street?' 

'And  why  should  she  not  date 
from  Fleet  Street,  sir?' 

'I  should  be  sorry  to  prevent 
her,'  said  the  unmoved  philosopher. 
'  Has  this  correspondence  contmned 
long?' 

'  Oh,  yes — ^a  couple  of  years  or 
so,  but  not  nearly  so  regularly  as 
lately.' 

'  For  how  long  regularly  ? ' 

'  About  two  months.' 

'That  is,  about  the  time  when 
you  first  suspected  the  betrayal  of 
confidence  ? ' 

'  Really,  my  friend,  if  you  can't 
see  farther  into  a  millstone  than 
that,  you  may  give  up  the  pro- 
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feBsion,'  said  my  nncle.  *  Take  my 
word  for  it,  the  Beaumonts  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.    Rubbish ! ' 

'  Hum ! '  And  with  that  the  man 
of  skill  took  hia  hat  and  departed, 
saying  he  would  return  in  two  days. 
The  two  days,  however,  were  five 
before  he  came  back ;  and  was  again 
closeted  with  my  nncle  and  Parker, 
with  whom  he  had  fallen  into  great 
disfavour. 

*  Wants  to  make  a  job,'  said  the 
latter — *  a  regular  humbug.* 

*Sir  George,'   said  the  regular 
bambug,    'has    Mr.   Beaumont    a 
locked  desk  in  his  room  ?  ' 
*Yes,  sir,'  said  Parker,  *he  has.' 
'  Have  you  a  key  which  will  open 

rr 

*  I  have— *nd  what  of  that  ?  ' 

'  I  wish  to  have  that  desk  opened 
without  his  knowled^,  and  the  con- 
tents brought  to  me. 

*And  on  what  pretence,'  said 
my  undo,  *do  you  propose  to  put 
^is  insult  on  a  man  against  whom 
there  is  no  reasonable  ground  of 
suspicion,  and  who  has  not  been 
allowed  to  speak  for  himself? ' 

*  There  need  be  no  insult,  for  he 
will  know  nothing  of  it ;  neither 
will  any  one  else.' 

*  I  mil  not  permit  it,  sir.' 

*  Hum !  Then  I  can  do  no  more 
in  the  business.' 

*  But,'  said  Parker,  whose  official 
notions  made  him  unwilling  to  break 
off  the  negotiations  in  this  manner, 
'what  pretence  have  you  for  doing 
this  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  not  to 
the  other  clerks  ? ' 

*8haU  I  tell  you?  There  is  no 
SQch  person  as  Elinor  Beaumont, 
and  the  address  in  Fleet  Street  is 
a  notorious  haunt  of  suspected  fo- 
reigners.' 

*  Good  gracious  ! '  said  my  uncle, 
changing  colour,  *you  don't  say 
that?' 

'  It  is  the  fact,  but  you  will  see 
the  necessity  of  being  cautious  and 
silent  in  the  matter.  Detection 
hangs  on  a  thread  as  it  stands,  and 
»  whisper  will  break  it.' 
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*  What  do  you  mean,'  said  Parker, 
*  about  Elinor  Beaumont  ?  I  have 
seen  her.' 

'  There  is  no  Elinor  Beaumont  in 
Jersey.  I  sent,  and  have  ascer- 
tained the  fact.' 

*  I  am  sure  there  is  some  mistake 
about  all  this,  which  Beaumont  can 
clear  up.    Let  us  send  for  him.' 

*  If  you  do,  the  game  is  up.  I 
trust  in  fact  he  does  not  know  of 
my  visite.  We  cannot  be  too  cau- 
tions in  these  matters.' 

*  Pedantic  ass,'  muttered  my 
uncle,  *  but  I  suppose  we  had  better 
give  him  his  own  way.  If  you 
meet  Parker  and  me  here  at  seven 
to-night,  we  shall  have  this  wonder- 
ful desk  opened,  and  your  great  dis- 
coveries shall  be  made.' 

They  met  again  that  evening. 
The  desk  was  opened  by  Parker, 
and  a  bundle  of  letters,  carefully 
packed  up,  all  from  Elinor  Beau- 
mont, and  a  quantity  of  circulars, 
playbills,  and  shop  receipte  were 
handed  to  the  expert. 

That  gentleman  read  through  the 
letters,  and  seemed  much  struck  by 
the  last.  'Bead  that,'  said  he, 
handing  it  te  my  uncle.  As  the 
letter  is  important,  I  give  it  entire. 

1 20  Fleet  Street,  Septr.  a4th,  1803. 
My  dear  Charles, 

Although  we  had  an  adverse  wind 
all  the  way,  we  made  without  difficulty 
the  jyoit  we  were  bound  for.  My  aunt, 
in  spite  of  the  weight  of  her  fifty  years, 
enjoyed  the  trip  much,  and  is  ready  to  sail 
again.  I  hope  you  will  think  of  sending 
the  line  you  promised  on  the  25th,  and  come 
yourself,  as  our  party  is  now  much  smaller, 
and  we  should  ei\joy  the  visit. 

When  I  was  in  Ix)ndon  last  week  I  saw 
our  cousin  Harry,  fresh  from  Windsor. 
There  is  little  change  to  be  observed  in 
him — ^not  as  much  as  you  would  expect. 
Come  to  us  on  Friday. 

Yours  very  afft 

ElikobB. 

My  uncle  read  this  out  loud, 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  then  he 
said,  '  Do  you  see  anything  suspi- 
cious in  that  ?  It  seems  to  me  very 
innocent.' 

*  Hum !    It  may  be.    Was  there 
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anythmg  else  in  the  deek  ?  '  said  be, 
addressing  Parker. 

*  You  may  go  and  look,*  growled 
that  potentate ;  and  he  led  the  way, 
the  expert  following. 

The  desk  was  qnite  empty,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  throe  scraps 
of  waste  paper.  On  one  of  these 
the  expert  pounced,  and  returned 
with  an  air  of  elation  to  the  other 
room.  He  then  unfolded  this  scrap 
of  paper,  and  disclosed  a  half-sheet, 
exactly  the  size  of  the  paper  on 
which  Elinor  Beaumont's  letters 
were  written,  in  which  oblong  holes 
at  intervals  had  been  cut. 

He  then  placed  this  half-sheet 
over  the  letter,  and  handed  both, 
thus  placed,  to  my  uncle,  whose  as- 
tonished eyes  read  the  following 
words,  which  the  holes  left  visible. 

''Fleet  wind-hound.  Fifty  sail  of 
the  Une.  25  s^naller.  Should  the 
wind  change^  expect  us  on  Fridwy," 

*The  Devil  ! '  said  my  uncle ;  *and 
Nelson  ordered  off  to  the  West 
Indies.* 

Then  was  there,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, hurrying  and  scurrying,  and 
running  and  chasing,  and  de- 
spatching of  Government  couriers, 
and  semaphore  telegraphs,  and 
carrier  pigeons,  and  all  the  old- 
world  means  of  communication 
then  in  fashion.  The  key,  thus 
obtained,  disclosed  the  whole  corre- 
spondence, which  turned  out  to  be  a 
connected  series  of  letters  from  the 
French  Grovemment,  smuggled  into 
Jersey.  The  result  history  knows : 
the  intended  invasion  was  aban- 
doned, and  Napoleon  went  else- 
where. 

*  But  what  put  you  on  the  scent  ?  * 
asked  my  uncle  afterwards,  with 
many  apologies  to  the  expert. 

*  I  suspected  the  trick  from  the 
first,  although  it  was  a  very  good 
specimen  of  it.  The  letters  were 
too  innocent,  and  had  too  little 
point  in  them.  But  they  were 
done  with  admirable  skilL  The 
grammar  was  complete :  and  the 
little  dots  or  marks  which  bunglers 


use  to  guide  them  in  writing  the 
words  which  are  to  be  read  were 
entirely  absent.  The  way  in  which 
the  deception  is  effect^  is  tliis. 
The  correspondents,  before  com- 
mencing, take  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
out  holes  in  it,  which  of  course  in 
the  two  half-sheets  exactly  corre- 
spond. They  each  take  one  half- 
sheet  :  and  when  a  letter  is  to  be 
written,  the  writer  so  arranges  the 
words,  that  those  intended  to  be 
read  shall  appear  in  the  holes  when 
the  half-sheet  is  placed  ov^  the 
paper,  which  is  of  the  same  size. 
When  his  correspondent  receives 
the  letter,  he  places  his  half-sheet 
over  it,  and  reads  off  the  words,  as 
you  did.  The  difficulty,  which  was 
so  well  conquered  in  this  case,  is  to 
make  the  sense  run  fluently,  and  to 
prevent  auy  visible  break  in  the 
writing.  Without  the  half-sheet 
with  the  holes  in  it  no  one  can  have 
the  slightest  clue  to  the  real 
meaning. 

*  My  suspicions,  once  aroused,  were 
confirmed  by  the  inquiries  which  I 
made.  The  whole  story  about  the 
sister  was  a  fabrication.  The  letters 
did  come  from  Jersey,  the  answers 
went  to  Fleet  Street,  to  the  charge 
of  very  notorious  foreign  agents. 
But  if  our  friend  had  not  been  fool 
enough  to  leave  his  half-sheet  in 
his  desk,  we  might  have  groped  in 
vain  for  the  mystery.* 

Beaumont  disappeared  that  night, 
and  was  never  heard  of  again  at 
the  Admiralty.  It  transpired  after- 
wards that  some  accomplice  had 
warned  him  of  the  expert*s  visits 
to  the  Admiralfy,  and  his  inquiries 
in  Jersey.  He  had  made  an  at- 
tempt to  get  admittance  to  his 
room,  but  was  scared  by  the  sounds 
he  heard ;  and  contrived  to  esci^ 
to  France.  The  lady  who  acted  the 
sister,  and  who  visited  the  Ad- 
miralty, partly  to  put  the  authori- 
ties off  their  guard,  and  probably 
also  to  interchange  the  key  to  ihe 
cipher,  was  a  Parisian  celebrity 
who  both  before  and  afterwards  was 
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renowned  for  her  daring  in  political 
intrigiie. 

'ijid  an  nncommon  good  bint 
too,  Miss  Wendover,'  said  the 
Doctor.  *  Suppose  you  and  I  inter- 
change onr  magic  leaves  when  we 
go  to  the  drawing-room.' 

'If  you  had  suggested  that  in 
confidence,  I  might  have  thought 
of  it :  but  now  I  shall  be  asked  for 
my  magic  leaf  whenever  I  get  a  note 
from  you.' 

*  Don't  be  afraid :  you  can  make 
a  wrong  one,  and  put  ihem  off  the 
scent.' 

'What  a  strange  story  that  is 
you  told  me,'  said  Mrs.  Wendover 
to  me.  '  Are  you  sure  it  was  the 
photographer  ? ' 

'I  think  SO:  but  people's  feices 
look  so  different  at  different  times 
that  I  may  have  been  mistaken.' 

'  I  must  have  these  people  looked 
after,'  said  Mr.  Wendover.  *  Per- 
haps he  is  a  Yankee  spy.' 

CHAPTER  XDC. 
IDENTITY. 

Doctor,  The  human  face  is  a  very 
smgnlar  thing.  I  have  often  won- 
dered whether  there  be  such  a  thin^, 
or  whether  what  we  think  we  see  is 
an  eidolon,  or  image,  present  only 
to  our  imaginations. 

Bagentree,  I  should  have  thought 
your  glass  taught  you  that  with  suf- 
ficient clearness,  if  you  ever  look  in 
one. 

Doctor.  There  lies  one  cause  of  my 
scepticism.  The  fellow  I  see  in  the 
glass  is  not  the  same  fellow,  but  a 

feat  variety  of  fiEtmihar  fHends. 
know  one  fellow  my  glass  ex- 
hibits who  is  really  a  good  kind  of 
man,  cheery,  benevolent,  not  ill- 
looking,  and  very  glad  to  see  me, 
I  bave  real  pleasure  in  contempla- 
ting him,  and  he  seems  to  share 
my  feelings  entirely.  But  I  know 
a  very  different  dog  who  lives  in 
the  same  place — a  scowling,  ill-con- 
ditioned, discontented  brute,  with- 
out the  slightest   resemblance  in 


feature,  complexion,  or  expression 
to  the  other  one.  This  is  the 
gentleman  I  usually  shave,  and 
ugh !  how  I  hate  him.  Then  there 
are  a  great  many  others.  One 
comes  smirking  up  to  me  with  a 
prigg^ish  smile:  another — and  he 
comes  very  often — ^has  a  softened, 
melancholy,  sentimental  air.  A 
third  is  tragic,  and  a  fourth  comic. 
But  I  give  you  my  life,  not  a 
mother's  son  of  them  is  like  the 
other. 

We  laughed  at  pur  firiend's 
earnestness. 

Doctor,  Aye,  aye,  laugh  on  an  ye 
will.  But  looking  in  the  glass  is 
no  laughing  matter  P  Did  ye  ever 
know  a  man  laugh  when  he  was 
looking  in  the  glass  ? 

Petnhertoru  No:  the  melancholy 
smile  is  the  true  type.  But  I  have 
caught  my  own  reflection  in  double 
mirrors,  when  in  the  act  of  laughing, 
and  a  more  revolting  Yahoo  I  never 
saw. 

Doctor,  Did  ye  ever  bow  to  your- 
self when  ye  met?  A  Dublin 
friend  of  mine  did  that  when  he 
was  walking  up  a  staircase  which 
had  a  mirror  at  the  top.  *I 
wonder,*  says  he  to  me,  *who  my 
seedy-looking  friend  is,  but  I  have 
seen  his  snobbish  fisice  somewhere.' 
I  laughed  till  I  ached,  but  I  had  not 
the  heart  to  tell  him  why,  and  he 
never  found  out. 

Dageniree.  No  wonder,  then, 
Doctor,  when  you  don't  know  your 
own  face,  that  we  should  forget 
those  of  other  people.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  tiresome  infirmities  of 
mortality  that  one  forgets  faces.  ] 
do  believe  they  change,  as  you  say. 

Doctor,  Yes,  I  believe  many  a 
Mend  is  lost,  and  many  an  enemy 
made,  on  no  better  reason.  You 
dance  with  a  pretty  girl,  you  think 
she  liked  you,  and  her  image  flits 
b^ore  you  all  night,  but  you  pass 
her  in  the  Park  next  day  with  a 
haughty  stare,  and  she  cuts  you  the 
•next  time  you  meet.  All  your  re- 
cognition was  a  zany-like  wonder 
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where  yon  bad  seen  that  beautiful 
apparition  before.  Or  you  meet  a 
man  in  Pall  Mall  from  whom  you 
yesterday  obtained  a  favour.  You 
vainly  attempt  that  ofl-tried  task 
of  trying  to  look  as  if  you  recol- 
lected lum,  and  after  a  few  inane 
stammers  from  you,  he  quits  you  in 
disgust.  As  you  reach  St.  James's 
Sti^t  you  suddenly  wake  up  to  a 
consciousness  of  what  you  have 
done ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  sins  for 
which  there  is  no  repentance. 

Admiral.  Talking  of  St.  James's 
Street,  I  remember  that  old  Scott 
of  the  Heavies,  while  coming  out 
of  Brooks's  one  day,  was  stopped  by 
a  gentlemanlike  man,  whom  he 
thought  he  recognised,  with  a  very 
hearty  salutation.  Scott  was  one 
of  the  best  of  fellows,  and  the  most 
jovial  good-tempered  of  members  of 
Parliament:  so  he  slid  his  arm 
through  that  of  his  newly  found 
friend,  and  they  walked  down  to- 
wards St.  Stephen's  in  the  most 
amicable  manner.  They  discussed 
mutual  friends,  and  India,  and 
Paris,  and  were  so  much  pleased  at 
their  meeting  after  long  separation 
that  they  agreed  to  dine  together 
the  next  day.  Unluckily,  however, 
when  near  the  foot  of  Parliament 
Street  they  got  into  a  trifling  but 
hot  dispute  on  recruiting  in  the 
army. 

*  You  thought  very  differently  at 
Malta,  though,'  said  his  friend. 

*  Malta! '  roared  Scott,  *  I  never 
was  in  Malta  in  my  life.' 

*  Not  in  Malta !  Why  it  was  there 
we  knew  each  other.  Don't  you 
remember  the  oranee  groves  and 
the  pretty  San  Carlottis  P  '  Then 
abruptly  stopping,  and  looking  up 
in  Scott's  face,  he  exclaimed,  'Never 
saw  you  before,'  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  vanished.  Scott  never  saw  hirn 
again,  and  never  found  who  he  was 
or  for  whom  he  had  been  taken.  He 
admitted  he  could  not  remember  his 
name,  but  felt  sure  he  knew  him. 

Bdgentree.  It  is  a  curious  mental 
process  that  hunting  for  a  name. 


How  you  rummage  among  the  cup- 
boards of  the  bram,  and  bring  up  a 
withered  leaf  from  this  one,ora  long- 
forgotten  landscape  from  that,  or  an 
odour  unperceived  for  years  from  a 
third,  and  how  at  last  they  all  fit 
in,  and  reproduce  the  well-remem- 
bered scene,  and  the  names  which 
acted  in  it.  Ah  me !  how  sad  these 
dissolving  visions  sometimes  are — 
how  vividly  they  return  for  a 
moment,  only  to  vanish  again  into 
darkness! 

Doctor,  Pretty  sentiment.  But  I 
never  talk  sentiment,  and  never  al- 
low it  to  be  talked  if  I  can  help  it 
Notthat  I  don't  think  sentiment,  like 
every  one  else,  aye,  and  think  it  as 
prettily,  and  say  all  the  sweet  things 
about  it  which  fools  put  into  words. 
But  where  is  the  good  of  adding  to 
the  sad  thoughts,  or  the  enervating 
weariness  of  this  depressing  world, 
by  speaking  of  them  ?  I  like  fun  and 
mirdi,  not  because  I  think  them, 
but  because  I  can't  think  them 
without  the  outward  expression  to 
help  me.  Fnn  is  better  than  drink, 
but  drink  is  better  than  sentiment : 

It  gtes  U8  wit ;  it  gies  us  law ; 
It  pongs  MB  fu*  o'  knowledge. 

And  since  I  have  quoted  the  only 
Scotchman  I  ever  resA  of  who  de- 
served to  be  an  Irishman,  fr*om  his 
love  of  fun  and  of  whisky,  let  me 
tell  you  a  very  romantic  and  curi- 
ous story  which  happened  in  the 
picturesque  and  unclean  metropolis 
of  Scotland. 

THE   MTSTBBIOUS  STUDENT. 

In  my  earlier  years  I  studied  for 
a  session  at  Edinburgh.  It  was  in 
Burke's  year,  not  that'  of  Edmund 
Burke,  but  of  another  country- 
man of  the  same  name,  and  not 
less  celebrated.  The  number,  the 
atrocity,  and  the  cool  speculative 
motives  of  this  fiend's  misdeeds, 
approached  genius  in  their  way, 
and  in  the  excitement  of  his  trial 
and  execution  all  other  topics  were 
forgotten.  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
the  singular  fever   of  the   public 
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mind  daring  these  few  weeks.  I 
wad  mjself  present  at  the  trial,  and 
witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the 
greatest  criminal  of  the  centory 
being  defended  by  the  first  counsel 
at  the  bar  of  Scotland.  A  romonr 
had  gone  abroad  that  no  counsel 
could  be  found  to  appear  for  such  a 
monster ;  and  as  a  testimony  to  the 
datj  of  counsel  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  most  celebrated  advo- 
cates of  the  day,  without  fee  or 
reward,  defended  this  gang  of  mur- 
derers in  the  face  of  a  torrent  of 
public  prejudice. 

*The  afternoon  of  the  day  on 
which  Burke  was  executed  was 
distinguished  by  a  first-rate  college 
row.  The  students  at  Edinburgh 
are,  in  general,  a  more  sedate  and 
graver  set  than  Oxford  undergra- 
duates, and  town  and  gown  riots 
are  not  by  any  means  an  established 
institution.  But  the  students  of 
Edinburgh,  like  its  mob,  have,  when 
roused,  always  been  a  formidable 
and  dangerous  body;  and  on  this 
occasion,  the  police  having  intruded 
into  the  quadrangle  to  preserve 
order  among  the  crowd  which 
harried  to  the  dissecting  room,  a 
hattle  royal  had  ensued,  attended 
hj  some  severe  injuries,  and  result- 
ing in  a  triumphant  and  glorious 
d^eat  of  the  authorities. 

To  celebrate  this  propitious  event 
a  supper-party  assembled  that  even- 
ing m  a  tavern  called  the '  Bainbow,' 
which,  if  I  remember  right,  hangs 
in  mid  air  close  by  the  '  triumphant 
arch  which  spans  the  sky '  over  the 
ancient  Nor'  Loch.  The  party  con- 
fflsted  of  some  fifteen  or  twen^  stu- 
dents, the  leaders  in  the  conflict  of 
the  day,  most  of  them  men  of  ability 
as  well  as  sinew,  and  some  of  whom 
have  since  risen  to  considerable  re- 
putation. It  may  be  easily  supposed 
that  wit,  and  chaff,  and  song  circu- 
lated with  none  the  less  vivacity 
that  their  morning's  battle  had  been 
saccessful. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
Wd  and  satirist  of  the  college,  a 


fellow  of  infinite  jest,  who  made  his 
mark  on  the  world  afterwards,  but 
who  at  this  time  was  mainly  famed 
and  feared  for  the  sarcastic  and  bit- 
ing power  of  his  humour.  Opposite 
him  sat  the  prince  of  students — tall, 
handsome,  reckless,  flashing  with 
the  exuberance  of  youthful  spirit, 
and  a  flow  of  convivial  fancy  that 
I  have  never  known  equalled. 

Among  the  others  were  two,  who 
figure  in  my  story.  One  was  a 
student  named  Johnstone,  the  Ther- 
sites  of  the  circle;  a  disagreeable 
specimen  of  a  stamp  of  man  which 
is  generally  to  be  found  in  every 
circle,  without  either  wit  or  talent, 
excepting  the  wit  or  talent  to  make 
others  feel  uncomfortable.  Bold, 
and  unscrupulous,  and  quick  to  see 
and  seize  on  the  weaknesses  of 
others,  he  was  a  flagellurriy  a  fly 
blister ;  people  feared  to  make  him 
their  friend,  and  still  more  to  make 
him  their  enemy,  and  so  he  extorted 
from  hate  what  he  never  would  have 
obtained  from  love,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  most  select  coterie  of 
the  University. 

The  other  was  a  stalwart  hand- 
some young  Irishman,  who  had  done 
mighty  execution  in  the  m^l6e  of 
the  day ;  caring  but  little,  after  the 
temperament  of  his  nation,  about 
the  merits  of  the  conflict,  but  hit- 
ting right  and  left  as  his  leader  told 
him.  He  was  an  open -browed 
Spanish-looking  son  of  Erin,  half- 
rollicking,  half-sad,  in  expression, 
who  was  winding  up  a  happy  day 
with  a  happy  night :  he  had  had  a 
fight  in  the  morning,  and  had  a 
frolic  in  the  evening.  His  name 
was  Power,  a  medical  student  who 
had  been  but  a  week  or  two  in 
Edinburgh.  He  was  consequently 
an  entire  stranger  to  the  others, 
and  had  been  invited  to  make  one 
of  the  party  solely  on  the  strength 
of  his  fist. 

The  chairman,  after  many  a  gibe 
and  anecdote  had  gone  round,  rose 
to  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening. 
'  Confusion  to  the  police,  and  bad 
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dreams  to  Bailie  Eintoul.'  (In  those 
days  the  town  council  ruled  over 
the  college,  and  the  obnoxious  Bailie 
had  given  the  ordera  to  the  police.) 
'As  to  the  first  part  of  the  toast,'  he 
said, '  it  was  superfluous,  a  pleonasm, 
for  the  police  were  in  such  confusion 
already,  that  nothing  the  company 
could  drink  could  add  to  it.  Such 
a  rabble  rout  had  never  before  been 
witnessed  since  Proteus 
pecQS  egit  altos 

Visere  montes, 
which  he  would  render  to  mean 
that  his  friend  the  vice,  who  was 
Protean  enough,  drove  back  the 
brutes  to  the  High  Street.  As  to 
the  Bailie,  the  sentiment  expressed 
in  the  toast  was  suitable.  His 
normal  state  was  slumber.  He 
slept  on  the  bench  of  Justice,  for  he 
saw  him  in  that  state,  on  a  solitary 
and  melancholy  episode  in  his,  the 
chairman's,  otherwise  blameless  life. 
He  slept  in  church,  for  he  heard 
him  on ' 

*  Another  solitary  and  melancholy 
episode,'  suggested  the  vice. 

*  Order  there  !  He  heard  him 
snore,  and  from  its  vigour  and  con- 
stancy the  occupation  was  manifestly 
habitual.  But  if  Homer  sometimes 
slept,  the  Bailie  sometimes  awakes : 
as  he  did  to  shame  and  defeat  to-day. 
He  is. asleep  again,  by  this  time. 
Bad  dreams  to  him — ^witl^  all  the 
honours.' 

The  vice  thereon  rose  to  propose 
a  contrast,  as  he  called  it,  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  University,  and  the 
Lord  iProvost  of  the  City :  and  this 
he  did  in  the  style  and  with  the 
accent  of  a  very  celebrated  profes- 
sor of  Divinity.  It  waa  a  great 
Philippic :  and  if  words  that  burned 
could  have  withered  and  calcined  a 
civic  functionary,  the  unhappy  Pro- 
vost must  have  ceased  from  his 
troubling.  He  thus  concluded : — *  I 
propose  that  we  shall  dedicate. this 
flowing  bowl  to  execrations  and 
exorcisms  of  that  malignant  star, 
which,  moving  in  the  firmament 
amid  the  worlds  of  light,  yet  throws 


the  whole  universe  out  of  gear  by 
its  ill-omened  aberrations,  and  pro- 
pitiate and  do  homage  to  that  bright 
particular  luminary,  around  whose 
beneficent  and  mellow  radiance  re- 
volve the  planets  of  our  hearts  and 
hopes.' 

Power,  who  had  once  heard  the 
celebrated  orator  himself^  was 
charmed  and  delighted  with  the 
copy :  and  warming  with  the  wine 
and  the  excitement  added  bis  Ml 
share  to  the  evening's  amus^nent. 
Everyone  was  cordifd  and  courteous 
to  him  excepting  Johnstone,  who 
seemed  rather  jealous  of  hi^  popu- 
larity, all  the  more  that  one  or  two 
shafts,  levelled  at  Power  without  the 
latter  perceiving  them,  had  been 
rather  roughly  warded  off  by  the  vice. 

At  last  he  also  rose  to  propose  a 
toast.  *  It  was,'  he  said,  *  the  Sister 
Isle,  and  our  gallant  allies,  among 
whom,'  said  he,  'breaking  into  a 
racy  brogue,  of  which  he  was  quite 
a  master,  '  I  need  not  particularise 
our  friend  over  the  way.  Who  he 
is  I  do  not  profess  to  know.  He 
came  to  us  suddenly,  and  like  most 
of  his  countrymen  will  probably  so 
depart;  where  he  lives  I  do  not 
know,  for  his  countrymen  seldom 
disclose  their  habitat ;  but  if  pug- 
nacity and  muscle — the  frcdte  of 
that  choice  esculent  of  his  native 
land — ^will  make  a  man  famous, 
famous  he  will  be.  May  his  hat 
never  be,  shabbier,  be  his  coat  never 
more  threadbare.  May  the  rats 
fly  his  garret,  the  mice  leave  his 
sausages  in  peace,  and  may  his  tick 
be  extended  to  a  week.' 

The  undisguised  insolence  of 
Johnstone's  address  did  not  detract 
from  its  vivacity,  and  the  audience 
laughed  and  applauded.  Power 
rose  to  return  thanks  with  unruffled 
mien,  and  spoke  with  far  more 
accent  than  before.  *  He  was  proud 
and  plased,  he  was,  at  the  kind- 
ness of  the  jintleman.  If  he  wore 
his  coat  till  he  was  tired  of  the 
company,  it's  little  but  tiireads 
would  be  left  of  it ;  and  if  he  could 
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for  ever  to  snch  eloquence, 
ibe  mice  were  welcome  to  his  dinner. 
He  was  proud  of  the  notice  of  the 
oompanj.  Long  life  to  Uiem,  and 
the  more  shindies  the  better,  if  they 
always  ended  in  a  blow-out,  or 
whether  they  did  or  not.  As 
to  ^tm  wormy  gossoon  who  had 
proposed  bis  health,  he  had  made 
bis  acquaintance  under  circum- 
stances which  bound  them  together, 
for  he  (Power)  caught  fim  in 
his  arms  when  Sergeant  Macbean 
(Cromwell's  curse  upon  him!)  with 
one  hand  on  collar,  and  the  other 
on  croup,  dropped  him  over  the 
balustrades  like  a  half-quarter  of 
com.' 

The  shouts  which  greeted  this 
allusion,  which  was  literally  true, 
stnng  Johnstone  to  the  quick. 
Seizmg  his  tumbler,  he  flung  its 
contents  in  the  speaker's  face,  and 
then  rushed  from  the  room. 

Great  commotion  of  course  en- 
sued. Power  was  white  and  furious 
with  rage,  and  in  his  first  transports 
nearly  vented  it  on  those  who  tried 
to  prevent  him  from  following  his 
aioulant.  He  calmed  down  an;er  a 
while,  but  took  no  more  part  in  the 
evening's  festivities,  and  was  over- 
%>ard  to  say  that  he  would  have  his 
life.  He  refused,  coldly,  all  cflers, 
which  were  good-naturedly  made, 
to  act  as  mediators  in  the  matter, 
and  left  the  party  early  and  alone. 

The  next  news  which  the  College 
circle  heard  was  four  days  after- 
wards. It  was  reported  that  John- 
stone had  been  found  dead  in  the 
^oommon  stair,'  as  the  staircase  to 
separate  stories  or  flats  is  called  in 
Edii^burgh,  in  which  Power's  rpoms 
were.  The  report  turned  out  to  be 
only  too  true.  A  policeman  said 
that  a  man  had  rushed  hurriedly 
past  him  about  5  o'clock  (it  was 
January)  and  exclaimed,  '  There  is 
a  man  dying  in  the  stair  No.  27,' 
ttod  passed  cm.  He  went,  to  the 
entry,  and  on  the  landing  close  to 
power's  lodgiTigslie  ^und  a  man 
Btretche^  on  the  stone  floor.    He 


raised  him,  and  found  that  he  was 
quite  dead.  He  had  a  severe  cut 
over  the  eye.  His  ooUar  was  thrown 
open,  and  he  had  isajit  marks  of 
pressure  round  his  neck.  On  con- 
veying hini  to  the  police  office  he 
was  recognised  as  the  unhappy 
student.  He  was  found  to  have 
died,  as  tiie  medical  men  thought, 
from  <)oncussion  of  the  brain,  ac- 
oon^)anied  by  strangulation.  Their 
opinion  was  that  the  deceased  had 
been  seized  by  the  throat,  and 
thrown  violently  down.  His  watch 
and  money  were  undisturbed. 

Little  as  Johnstone  was  liked, 
this  sad  and  tragic  end  made  a  deep 
and  melancholy  impi^ession  on  }m 
circle:  and  thoughts  naturally 
turned  to  his  altercation  with  Power, 
and  its  probable  result.  On  inquir- 
ing it  appeared  that  Power  had  not 
beenseenat  College  since  the  supper- 
party;  he  had  not  been  seen  at  his 
lodgings  since  Johnstone  had  been 
found.  Things  looked  so  suspicious 
that  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his 
apprehension. 

The  second  night  afber  the  murder 
was  discovered  Power  was  appre- 
hended walking  quietly  along  tiie 
South  Bridge  in  the  direction  of  his 
lodgings.  When  seized  he  at  first 
resisted,  and  demanded  to  knolv 
what  the  offioeors  meant  by  their 
violence ;  but  on  being  shown  the 
warrant  at  onoe  submitted,  simply 
saying  that  they  were  wrong,  and 
would  find  out  that  they  were  so.  ' 

He  was  detained  in  the  police 
cells  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
was  taken  before  the  sheriff.  ThS 
officials  were  proceeding  to  take 
what  in  Scotland  is  called  his  decla- 
ration— ^that  is,  any  statement  the 
accused  may  think  fit  to  make-^ 
when  the  prisoner  said : 

*It  may  save  you  all  trouble, 
gentlemen,  if  you  understand  for 
oust  that  I  do  not  intend  to  answer 
any  questions.' 

•  In  vain  they  pressed  him  to  ex- 
plain where  he  had  spent  the  two 
preceding  days:   he  rapained  aV 
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Bolatelj  silent.  He  evinced  neither 
indignation  nor  sorrow;  and  was 
not  apprehensive  or  excited  in  the 
slightest  deme :  bat  speak  he  would 
not,  and  we  authorities  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  him. 

Several  of  his  friends  visited  him ; 
but  although  he  received  them 
courteously,  he  showed  no  desire 
for  their  society,  at  least  for  the 
first  two  or  three  days.  As  time 
went  on  his  natural  gaiety  seemed 
to  return,  and  he  would  chat  away 
in  his  cell  as  if  no  such  charge  as 
one  of  murder  hung  over  him.  The 
Crown  inquiry  was  completed :  he 
was  committed  for  trial,  and  served 
with  an  indictment ;  and  his  friend 
the  vice,  who  was  studying  for  the 
law,  urged  him  to  employ  a  solicitor 
for  his  defence.  To  this  he  con- 
sented, and  a  very  worthy  and  well- 
known  practitioner  paid  him  a  visit 
in  prison. 

*  A  very  melancholy  business  this, 
Mr.  Power.' 

'Faith  it  is,  Mr.  Stuart:  I  am. 
very  sorry  for  that  poor  devil's 
mother.' 

'  But  it  is  very  serious  for  your- 
self.' 

'  So  they  tell  me :  but  somehow  I 
cannot  look  grave  enough  on  it. 
Th^  say  I  may  be  hanged ;  but  for 
the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  it.' 

*This  levity  is  hardly  suitable, 
sir,  in  your  position,  nor  is  it  wise. 
Tou  would  not  speak  to  the  sheriff, 
I  understand,  and  you  were  right ; 
but  your  own  safety  requires  that 
you  should  have  no  reserve  with 
me.' 

•Well,  sir,  I  shall  have  no  reserve. 
That  paper  (pointing  to  the  indict- 
ment) is  a  bag-full  of  lies.' 

*  Of  course — I  understand.  You 
say  you  did  not  murder  the  man.' 

*  Not  an  inch  of  me.' 

*  But  pray  explain  yourself  fully, 
Mr.  Power:  tell  me  all  about  the 
supper,  and  the  quarrel,  and  what 
you  did  next  day,  and  where  you 
were  the  night  before  last;  and 
whether  you  and  this  poor  fellow 


met.  It  is  needless  to  conceal 
things  from  me,  otherwise  I  cannot 
serve  you.' 

*  Well,  Mr.  Stuart,  but  you  can 
serve  me,  although  I  have  nothing 
to  tell  you.' 

*  In  what  way  ? ' 

*  By  putting  these  two  advertise- 
ments in  the  Irish  and  Glasgow 
newspapers,'  said  the  prisoner. 

The  advertisements  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

r  ADMIRAL  SEYMOUR  recoUecte  the 
young  man  to  whom  he  described  the 
Toleanoes  in  the  F^i  Islands  on  board  the 
Maid  of  Lorn  steamer,  he  will  render  him  a 
most  signal  service  if  he  will  send  his  ad- 
dress to  Mr.  John  Stuabt,  W.S^  Edin- 
burgh 

The  other  ran  thus  : — 

rP  the  Imdj  who  was  in  the  Belfut  coach 
remembars  the  conversation  about  Moot«*8 
Melodies  a  fortnight  ago,  she  will  send  her 
address  to  John  Stuabt,  W.  8.,  Edinburgh. 

*  Witnesses— aZiZrt— hem  P '  The 
prisoner  nodded  assent. 

*  Alibi — rubbish !  Try  something 
else.' 

Power  smiled.  '  I  have  nothing 
else  to  try  but  the  truth.  I  told 
you  I  did  not  murder  him. 

'If  these  advertisements  are 
answered,  you  will  subpoena  the 
gentleman  and  lady  for  the  trial, 
but  will  hold  no  communication  of 
any  kind  with  them.  You  will  also 
subpoena  the  persons  whose  names 
and  addresses  are  here,'  handing 
him  a  paper,  *  and  hold  no  conmiu- 
nication  with  them  either.  And  I 
have  no  other  instructions.' 

The  solicitor  shook  his  head, 
plainly  believing  the  man  to  be 
mad.  He  left  him,  however,  taking 
the  advertisements  along  with  bim, 
in  perplexity  how  to  act,  and  in- 
stead of  going  home,  went  straight 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  C,  the  cele- 
brated advocate  in  Charlotte  Square, 
and  to  him  he  stated  his  troubles. 

*And  now,  what  would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  do  ?  ' 

*  Do  what  the  laddie  bids  you, 
John.' 
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*It  is  vety  irregular  not  to  ex- 
amiiie  tiie  witnesses.' 

'  Yea  are  little  better  tlian  a  coof, 
John.  Do  jon  not  see  that  the 
oMbi  perhaps  is  a  real  one,  and  that 
the  fellow  wants  them  to  prove  it 
without  notice  ?  There  is  a  story 
mkff  all  this,  bat  your  best  plan  is 
to  do  what  he  teUs  yon.  He  has 
twice  yonr  brains,  1*11  warrant 
I  him.* 

I  *  Would  you  not  step  down  and 
see  him,  Mr.  G.  ?  He  is  a  fine  yonng 
feUow,  and  all  the  gentleman,  and 
mj  mind  misgiyes  me  he  does  not 
know  his  danger.' 

*I  never  call  on  my  clients,  even 
In  more  &shionable  residences.' 

'But  yon  might  make  an  excuse, 
sir,  to  go  and  see  him.  I  am  sure 
joor  heart  would  warm  to  him  at 
once.' 

So  the  kind-hearted  and  ecoentric 
hainiter  promised  to  look  in  on  the 
prisoner  next  afternoon. 

He  found  him  sitting  with  the 
chaimaD  and  the  vice  of  the 
«ippeNparty,  in  a  perfect  torrent 
of  memment,  little  apprcqpnate 
either  to  the  drcumstanoes  or  the 
plaoe.  The  young  men  knew  the 
distiDguished  counsel,  and  rose  and 
Iwcame  silent  when  he  entered. 
Power,  however,  although  he  bowed 
<5oorteou8ly,  did  not  seem  to  recog- 
nise his  visitor's  name,  even  when 
it  was  announced. 

*  I  have  come  to  pay  an  afternoon 
visit  to  my  friend  here,'  said  the 
l^ttrister.  '  I  am  glad  to  find  him 
'^  two  such  supporters — salvage 
iQon.  But  my  friends  the  savages, 
you  had  better  withdraw.  I  wish 
to  have  your  prey  all  to  myself.' 

The  two  accordingly  departed, 
tod  Mr.  C.  was  left  alone  with  the 
prisoner. 

'I  suppose  I  should  make  an 
*pology  for  my  intrusion,'  said  the 
^^7?^* !  ^^*  *^  ^®  strange  nooks 
^Hua  city  are  familiar  to  me  :  and 
Wdie,  I  thought  a  friend  in  need 
n»%ht  not  be  unwelcome.' 

In  the  homely  kindliness,  of  his 


address,  and  the  Dorio  plainness  of 
his  speech,  there  was  a  dignity  and 
elegance  about  the  demeanour  of 
the  visitor  that  bespoke  the  well- 
bred  gentlemau.  Power  was  at 
first  startled,  and  then  subdued  by 
his  manner. 

'  I  am  sure  I  am  much  beholden,' 
he  said.  '  Might  I  ask  to  what  I 
am  indebted  for  this  honour  P  ' 

*To  your  going  to  be  hanged,' 
said  the  other,  bluntly. 

'  But  there  go  two  words  to  that,* 
said  Power.  *  They  will  not  hang 
an  innocent  man  in  this  blessed 
country  of  yours.' 

*  Won't  they  though?  They 
hanged  Burke,  after  my  friend  the 
Dean  had  proved  him  to  be  a  saint.' 

A  pause  ensued,  for  Power  had 
little  to  reply  to  the  flattering  pa- 
raUeL 

*In  plain  words,  my  lad,  I  am 
sorry  for  you.  There  is  a  secret 
which  you  do  not  wish  to  disclose. 
I  do  not  know  who  you  are,  or 
where  you  come  from,  but  I  am 
sure  you  are  a  stranger,  and  I 
believe  that  you  are  innocent. 
Friends  are  not  so  easily  found  by 
the  stranger  and  the  wrongfully 
accused  that  you  should  reject  an 
honest  ofier.  Confide  in  me — I 
shall  be  secret  as  the  grave.' 

Power  looked  at  him  for  a  minute, 
and  then,  a  sudden  revulsion  seizing 
him,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

'  I  am  ashamed,'  he  said  at  last, 
*  to  give  way  thus,  but  I  am  quite 
alone— how  much  you  do  not  Imow 
— ^the  most  unfortunate  of  men,  and 
in  this,  wholly  innocent.' 

*  Tell  me  the  tale  plainly,  my  boy, 
and  maybe  I  may  find  a  remedy.' 

The  prisoner  told  his  tale.  What 
it  was  tne  sequel  must  disclose. 

The  day  of  trial  had  come.  The 
prisoner  was  placed  at  the  bar,  the 
judges,  in  scarlet  and  white,  defiled 
into  Court,  and  the  clerk  called,  in 
a  loud  voice, 

*  Charles  Power,  stand  up,  and 
listen  to  the  indictment  against  yomle 
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The  appearance  of  the  prisoner  ex- 
cited great  interest  in  court,  which 
was  crowded  with  stndente  and  the 
pnhlic.  The  Lord  Advocate,  as 
public  prosecutor,  sat  on  one  side  of 
the  table  within  the  bar,  assisted  by 
other  counsel.  On  the  other  side 
sat  Mr.  G.  and  a  iunior  counsel. 

A  strange  smile  came  over  the 
&ce  of  the  prisoner  when  his  name 
was  called.  He  rose,  however,  with 
a  glance  at  his  counsel,  and  pleaded 
*  Not  guilty  '  with  a  firm  voice. 

The  case  made  by  the  Crown  au- 
thorities was  one  wnich  startled  the 
students  by  its  strength  and  com- 
pactness. They  called  the  students 
who  were  at  the  'Rainbow*  to  prove 
the  quarrel.  They  proved  that 
Power  did  not  go  to  College  on 
Monday  the  25th  of  January ;  that 
Johnstone  was  seen  to  go  up  the 
common  stair  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  day;  that  persons  who  lived 
next  door  heard  a  violent  alter- 
cation in  Power's  room  about  four 
o'clock  ;  that  the  person  who  passed 
the  policeman  and  gave  the  alarm 
was  Power;  and  that  Power  left 
by  the  Glasgow  coach  at  six  o'clock, 
and  returned  to  Edinburgh  that 
night,  remaining  until  Wednesday 
at  an  hotel.  The  medical  men 
proved  that  the  cause  of  death  was 
concussion  of  the  brain,  accom- 
panied by  strangulation.  In  all 
instances  the  prisoner  was  distinctly 
and  clearly  identified.  The  notion 
of  an  alibi  was  apparently  hopeless. 

Mr.  C.  made  but  little  attempt  at 
cross-examination.  He  extracted 
some  merriment  out  of  an  irascible 
stage-coachman,  and  succeeded  in 
creating  some  confusion  as  to  where 
and  when  Power  left  the  Glasgow 
coach.  But  the  proof  of  his  return 
was  quite  clear. 

Of  the  doctors  the  counsel  only 
asked  a  few  questions. 

'  You  spoke  about  strangulation. 
How  was  it  produced  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  teU.' 

*  Pressure  on  the  throat  produces 
strangulation  P ' 


*  It  does.' 

'  Any  sort  of  pressure  ? ' 

'Any  which  is  sufficiently  dose 
and  tight.' 

'  Hioiging  prodtioes  strangttla- 
tion?' 

*Ye8.' 

*  Was  this  man  hanged,  Doctor? ' 

*  No,  of  course  not.' 

*  Why,  "of  course  not"  ? ' 
'Because  there  is  no  reason  to 

think  he  was.' 

'  Any  other  reason  for  ^  of  eovSB 
not"?' 

*No/ 

'You  may  go,'  and  go  he  did, 
after  saying  more,  and  implying 
much  more  than  he  meant. 

The  case  looked  very  black,  and 
was  closed  by  the  Crown  reading 
the  notandum  made  when  Powsr 
refused  to  answer  the  shmff*! 
questions. 

The  audience  were  greatly  ex- 
cited, but  the  prisoner  l^imn^ 
maintained  a  demeanour  perfects 
tranquil.  He  was  rather  movm 
when  the  witnesses  described  tiie 
grief  of  Johnstone's  fionily,  but  ex- 
cept at  this  stage  of  the  trial  he 
evmoed  no  emotion  whatever. 

'Call  Admiral  Seymoor,'  said 
Mr.  C. 

A  tall  weather-beaten  man,  some- 
what stately,  stepped  isjbo  the  wi^ 
ness-box,  and  was  sworn. 

'Admiral,  do  you  know  why  you 
have  been  asked  to  come  here  ?' 

'  No,  sir,  I  do  not ;  and  I  think  it 
would  have  been  more  civil  to  have 
told  me.  I  know  nothing  about  Mr. 
Power,  or  any  one  of  that  name.' 

'No  one  has  had  the  civility  to  ask 
you  what  you  were  going  to  say  ? ' 

'Yes;  a  gentleman  came  team 
the  Crown  office;  I  told  him  he 
knew  as  much  as  I  did.' 

*  I  believe  you  left  Belf^t  by  the 
steamer  which  sailed  on  the  nifht 
of  Sunday,  the  24th  of  Januaiyr ' 

'I  did.' 

'  Do  you  recollect  a  conversation 
you  had  with  a  young  gentleman 
about  volcanoes  P ' 
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*I  remember  it  and  him  veiy 
well.  He  was  a  very  intelligent 
feQow,  and  we  talked  together  most 
of  the  night.* 

'Were  yon  fellow-travellers  np 
the  ayde  to  Glasgow  ? ' 

*  We  were.' 

*When  did  yon  arrive  in  Glas- 
gow?' 
*Abont  one  o*dock  afternoon.' 

*  Where  did  yon  part  from  him  ?  ' 

*  I  took  him  to  the  Western  Club, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  gave 
him  limch,  and  we  parted  there.' 

(To  the  priscmer)  :  *  Stand  np,  if 
7011  please.     Is  that  the  man  ?  ' 
at  is.' 

*  Have  yon  any  donbt  of  that  P  ' 

*  None  whatever.' 

The  Crown  counsel  rose  to  cross- 
examine. 

*  There  must  be  some  mistake, 
Admiral.    Look  at  him  again.' 

*  There  is  no  mistake.  That  is 
the  man.  I  should  know  him  any- 
where.' 

'Did  yon  see  any  one  like  him  ?  ' 

*  Not  that  I  remember.  But  since 
you  are  BO  pressing,  I  should  like  to 
hear  him  speak.' 

The  Ju€^  said  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  t^at,  and  told  the 
prisoner  to  address  a  remark  to  the 
witness. 

'Ah,  Admiral,  do  you  recollect 
what  happened  to  Dermot  Rooney's 
I  cow  on  her  birthday  ? '  said  the 
prisoner. 

The  reminiscence  was  plainly  a 
direrting  one,  for  tiie  Admiral 
laughed  outright,  and  said  it  was 
the  same  funny  fellow  beyond  all 
doubt.  And,  strange  as  it  was,  the 
jwy  seemed  to  think  so  too.  And 
the  Admiral  was  allowed  to  retire 
^    without  further  question. 

*  Call  Miss  Bridget  Malone,'  said 
Mp.C.  ^ 

And  a  veiy  pretty,  ladylike  young 
voman  stepped  into  court,  accom- 
I«aaied  by  her  mother. 

*You  are  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Makme,  the  banker  of  Belfiast? '  said 
Mr.C. 


*  Tes,  I  am.' 

*  Do  you  remember  travelling  to 
Belfast  by  the  coach  from  Water- 
ford  on  the  23rd  of  January  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

*  You  travelled  inside  ?  * 
'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Had  you  any  fellow-travellers  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Miss  Bridget,  with  a 
smile,  '  that  gentleman,'  pointing  to 
Power,  *  was  with  me.' 

'All  the  way?' 

'Yes.' 

*  Was  he  agreeable  ?  ' 

*  Very  pleasant,  ar.' 

'  Have  you  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
him  since?' 

'  No,  sir.  I  saw  an  advertisement 
in  the  Belfast  newspaper,  which  I 
knew  must  be  from  hun,  and  so  I 
am  here  to-day.' 

'When  did  you  arrive  ?  ' 

'  Only  a  few  hours  ago.' 

'Did  you  know  why  you  were 
wanted? ' 

'Not  in  the  least.' 

'  You  have  no  doubt  it  is  he? ' 

'  He  is  not  easily  forgotten,  sir,' 
said  the  girl  innocently,  but  with  a 
blush. 

'  Did  he  make  love  to  you,  then  ? ' 
interposed  the  opposite  counsel. 

'No,  sir,  unless  with  his  eyes. 
You  know  how,  sir.' 

'  I  wish  I  did,'  said  that  Aino- 
tionary.  '  There  was  nothing  more 
tender  between  yoit? ' 

'Oh — ^you  mistake,  altogether — 
we  were  very  happy.  That  was 
all,  and  I  was  sorry  when  the  jour- 
ney  was  over.' 

'And  so  was  I,'  interposed  the 
prisoner. 

'  Yes,  that  is  his  voice.  K  you 
make  him  say,  "Oft  in  the  stilly 
night,"  my  lord,'  said,  the  girl, 
turning  to  the  bench,  'you  would 
understand.' 

'Shall  I  ask  him  to  sing  it?' 
said  Mr.  C. 

'  Beally,'  said  the  Lord  Advocate, 
'  this  is  quite  unusual  and  irregular.' 
He  was  rather  nettled  wi&  the 
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*  No,'  said  Mr.  C. :  '  it  is  a  case 
of  identity.  Identity  of  voice  may 
be  as  important  as  that  of  feature. 
Do  you  wish '  (turning  to  the  wit- 
ness) *to  be  confirmed  in  your 
opinion  by  hearing  his  voice  ?  ' 

'I  have  no  doubt  about  him; 
but  he  says  it  very  sweetly.' 

'Prisoner,'  said  the  judge,  *you 
have  heard  what  has  passed.  Uan 
you  say  any  of  the  verses  ?  ' 

Thus  adjured,  Power  recited  the 
second  verse  of  that  sweetest  of  all 
Moore's  melodies,  with  great  taste 
and  expression.  The  witness  lis- 
tened with  delight,  and  at  the  end 
exclaimed : 

'I  was  sure  of  it.  Nobody  ever 
said  all  "but  me  departed"  but  him- 
sel£' 

He  had  said  so,  and  the  evidence 
was  irresistible. 

The  waiter  at  the  "Western  Club, 
the  clerk  at  the  coach  office,  and 
the  guard  of  the  mail,  all  spoke  to 
his  having  been  in  Glasgow  on 
Monday  until  four  o'clock,  and  hav- 
ing left  it  by  the  coach  that  even- 
ing. He  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  as 
the  Grown  witnesses  had  said,  at 
nine  o'clock  at  night.  The  chain 
was  complete,  and  all  idea  of  con- 
cert was  excluded  by  the  &ct  that 
none  of  the  witnesses  knew  when 
they  came  into  court  the  reason  of 
their  being  summoned.  The  case 
looked  like  one  of  mistaken  iden- 
tity, but  the  strange  thing  was  that 
the  accused  had  never  denied  that 
he  was  the  student  in  question,  and 
seemed  from  the  first  to  be  familiar 
with  all  around  him. 

The  Grown  had  no  choice  but  to 
abandon  the  prosecution,  and  the 
prisoner  was  acquitted ;  but  the 
mystery  which  the  trial  had  thrown 
over  the  whole  afiair  created  an 
unpleasant  impression,  and  he  lefb 
Edinburgh  next  day. 

Very  shortly  afterwards  a  feet 
transpired  which  rendered  it  at 
least  doubtftil  whether  the  crime 
had  been  committed  at  all.  Two 
medical  students,  who  were  firiends 


of  Johnstone,  resided  at  the  top  of 
the  same  staircase.  Both  of  these 
students  had  left  Edinburgh  rather 
suddenly,  immediately  after  this 
event,  and  it  was  not  known  where 
they  had  gone.  But  it  transpired 
that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  experiments  in  strangula- 
tion on  themselves — not  an  unnsnal 
thing  at  that  time ;  and  it  came  to 
be  believed'  that  Power's  counsel  at 
the  time  of  the  trial  had  informa- 
tion that  Johnstone  came  by  his 
death  in  that  way,  and  that  the 
others  in  their  terror  had  laid  down 
his  body  at  Power's  door. 

The  nine  days'  wonder  soon  sub- 
sided, and  gave  place  to  new  topics ; 
and  it  was  many  years  afterwards 
that  I  heard  the  true  version  of 
this  singular  tale. 

It  seems  there  were  two  brothers, 
twins,  of  the  name  of  Power,  who 
were  left  orphans,  and  almost  with- 
out relatives  or  connections,  when 
they  were  mere  children.  Thej 
were  so  wonderfiilly  alike  that 
those  who  knew  them  best  could 
rarely  distinguish  them,  and  the 
old  maternal  grandfalJier  who 
brought  them  up  took  care  that 
they  should  be  educated  separately. 
B/Cginald  the  eldest  assumed  the 
name  of  Reynolds,  as  he  succeeded 
to  a  small  property  through  his 
mother.  The  brothers,  after  the 
death  of  their  grand&Uier,  being 
alone  in  the  world,  had  the  most 
devoted,  even  romantic  affection  for 
each  other,  although  at  the  time  of 
this  story  they  had  not  met  for 
several  years. 

'  Begmald  had  received  a  wiiter- 
ship  to  India,  and  when  the  events 
I  have  spoken  of  occurred  was  on 
his  way  to  pay  his  brother  a  fere- 
well  visit.  Johnstone  and  Power 
had  met  that  afternoon,  and  Power 
had  knocked  him  down,  and  was 
horrified  an  hour  or  two  afterwards 
to  find  Johnstone  lying  dead  at  his 
door.  In  hip  alarm  he  immediately 
started  off  by  the  coach  which  left 
for  Glasgow  at  six  o'clock,  to  meet 
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his  brother,  and  consult  what  was 
to  be  done.  The  coach  stopped  at 
a  stage  "where  it. met  the  other,  and 
there  the  brothers  resolved  on  the 
romantic  conrse  of  changing  their 
identity,  Power  going  to  London  as 
Bepiolds,  and  Keynolds  going  to 
Edinburgh  as  Power.  The  rest  is 
easily  conceived,  but  Reynolds  re- 
mained Power  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  never  would  hear  of  resuming 
eiiiher  his  name  or  his  estate.  He 
went  ont  as  a  medical  man  to  Aus- 
tralia^ rose  to  great  eminence,  and 
only  died  a  year  or  two  ago,  leaving 
an  enormous  fortune.  He  left  a 
widow  whose  maiden  name  was 
Bridget  Malone. 

The  evening  passed  away  merrily. 
Sophia  and  my  hermit  sung  one  or 
two  duets  very  prettily.  I  had 
known    his     sweet    although    not 


powerful  tenor  in  days  gone  by,  and 
found  what  I  suppose  no  one  knew, 
that  in  his  solitude  he  had  not  only 
cultivated  it  carefully,  but  had  ac- 
quired considerable  skill  on  the 
violin.  It  did  me  good  to  see  him 
blush  like  a  boy  when  he  shyly  pro- 
posed to  add  this  contribution  to 
our  evening  at  home.  The  Doctor, 
however,  growled  at  the  concord  of 
sweet  sounds.  He  loved  to  hear 
his  own  voice  as  well  as  those  of 
others,  and  was,  moreover,  as  I 
afterwards  discovered,  a  very  good 
judge  of  music,  and  the  perform- 
ances were  not  quite  up  to  his 
mark.  He  promised,  under  cover 
of  a  louder  ^naZe  than  usual,  to  send 
me  his  views  on  the  subject,  and 
these  I  received  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards. I  give  them  accordingly  in 
the  state  in  which  I  received  them. 
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I  AM  standing  on  the  top  of  Bel- 
tard  tower,  not  a  real  antiaue, 
though  much  more  imposing  than 
many  of  those  which  help  to  make 
np  the  257  that  are  still  standing  in 
this  casUe-ridden  conntj  of  Clare. 
Before  me  is  the  Atlantic,  of  which 
Mrs.  Oatigr  speaks  in  such  raptares 
in  that  delightful  joint  work  of 
*Gatty  p6re  et  mere'— TA^  Old 
Folks  from  Home,  If  you  have 
not  read  it  (it  came  out  in  '62), 
buy  or  borrow  it  by  all  means.  It 
will  suit  you,  whatever  may  be 
your  *  weakness.'  Do  you  care  for 
social  questions  ?  the  parson  is  your 
man.  Have  you  any  views  as  to 
the  future  of  the  Irish  Church? 
He  gives  you  his  hope  (which  is 
mine  too)  that  one  day  we  shall  see 
in  Ireland  a  free  Catholic  Church, 
as  firee  from  Rome  as  from  England's 
oath  of  supremacy ;  a  church  which, 
while  pure,  will  yet  suit  the  genius 
of  the  people.  Are  you  antiquarian  P 
Here  are  details  and  discussions 
about  crannogues  (lake-islands)  and 
Milesian  traditions  ;  along  with  le- 
prechaun and  changeling  stories  for 
those  who  care  for  them.  And  are 
you  a  naturalist?  Here  Mrs.  Qa,tW's 

*  weakness '  is  your  strength.  You 
learn  at  your  ease  how  on  these 
Atlantic  shores  are  found  the  rare 
blue  snails  (lanthincB  fragiles),  the 
crosier  nautilus  (SpinUa  Feronii), 
the  real  'Portuguese  man-of-war' 
(Fhysalia  pelagica),  besides  purple 
echinuses,  Velella  spiransj  and  many 
more  which  will  make  a  collector's 
mouth  water. 

Well,  I  don't  think  I  care  so  much 
for  these  things  as  I  ought,  certainly 
not  so  much  as  I  used  to  care  for 
them.  Man,  and  above  all  Irish- 
man, and  his  belongings  absorb  me 
more  and  more  as  I  grow  older.  I 
leave  shells  and  corallines  to  my 
sons,  four  of  whom,  my  travel-com- 
panions,   are    down    there  in  the 

*  castle'  courtyard,  helping  widow 


M'Loghlin  to  milk  her  ewes,  and 
telling  her  (what  I  had  just  told 
them)  how  Roquefort  cheese  is 
made.  Tha  sheshur  mac  agum  Ql 
have  six  sons ')  is  my  ordinary  way 
of  introducing  myself  where  Gaelic 
is  spoken.  It  doesn't  tell  the  whole 
truth :  never  mind,  I  learnt  it  when 
six  was  the  total;  and  Oaelic  is 
hard  to  learn,  especially  when  one 
writes  it  down  phonetically.  Of 
the  true  spelling  I  know  no  more 
than  you  do,  reader.  But  the  phrase 
has  done  me  good  service  many  a 
time.  It  always  brings  out  a  plea- 
sant smile,  and  a  guess  that  '  it  was 
down  in  tbe  south  somewhere  you 
learnt  that,  sir'  (the  unsophisti- 
cated peasant  of  Clare,  and  of  many 
other  parts,  too,  rarely  uses  the 
*yer  honner'  of  the  novel-writers), 
'for  you  don't  say  it  quite  as  we  | 
do.'  What  a  more  than  French  po-  j 
liteness  in  hinting  at  a  possible  im-  I 
provement  on  your  part  upon  their 
pronunciation.  True  for  you,  Pat- 
sey  :  it's  from  an  old  Cork  woman 
who  has  been  cooking  these  four- 
teen years  among  the  Saxons  that 
I  learnt  it ;  and  she  may  well  have 
very  little  Irish  lefb,  so  seldom 
does  she  hear  it  spoken.  But, 
reader,  you  knew  long  ago,  if  you 
are  at  all  up  in  Celtic  literature,  how 
sure  a  key  to  the  Celtic  heart  is  an 
evident  interest  in  his  language. 
How  do  you  think  the  Marquis  de 
la  Villemarqu6  and  Emile  Souvestre 
would  have  got  together  all  those 
Breton  tales  (which  somebody  has 
lately  said  are  their  own  manu&c- 
ture)  and  ballads  if  they  had  not 
been  able  to  speak  the  bas-Bretoi^  ? 
Bid  you  ever  notice  how  a  Welsh- 
man's countenance  lights  up  when 
you  say  merely  good-day  in  Welsh  ? 
And,  again,  as  to  the  highlanders, 
read  Campbell's  Tales  of  the  Western 
Highlands — a  book  which  proves 
so  clearly  the  by- many- Southrons- 
still- unsuspected    brotherhood    of 
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the  Irish  Gaedhil  and  the  Highland 
Gael  'The  would-be-collector  of 
tales,'  says  Mr.  Campbell,  *  sees 
a  strapping  fisher-lad  before  him. 
The  Highlander  is  snspicions,  looka 
nervooslj  about,  seeing  the  new 
comer  is  a  stranger.  At  last,  with 
a  quick  ahj  gkuK^e,  he  jerks  out 
"It's  a  fine  day."  "  Tha  n'  latha 
briagh ''  (the  day  is  fine)  replies  the 
stranger;  and  as  he  speaks  the 
whole  face  and  manner  of  his  com- 
panion change  as  if  by  magic  ;  his 
ejes  and  his  heart  open  wide,  and 
he  exclaims  "Ton  have  Gaelic! 
Yon  will  take  my  excuse  by  your 
leave,  bat  what  part  of  the  Gaeldom 
are  you  from  ?  "  And  at  last  the 
gentleman  who  can  talk  Ghielic  gets 
a  story  out  of  his  man,  not  one  word 
of  which  a  Gall  (stranger)  could  by 
any  possible  means  have  elicited.' 
Well:  the  Times f  which  would 
make  it  penal  to  talk  Welsh  even 
i|i  Wales,  will  think  me  mad ;  but 
I  really  mean  one  of  my  little  clan 
of  sons  to  talk  Gaelic  fluently :  and, 
though  unfortunately  I  am  not  an 
Irish  or  Highland  landowner,  I 
qnite  endorse  Mr.  Campbell's  re- 
mark that  it  would  be  as  well  if 
proprietors  would  learn  a  little  of 
the  speech  of  their  tenants  instead 
of  hong  so  very  eager  for  them  to 
learn  English  and  to  give  up  their 
mother  tongue.  This  loye  of  their 
own  speech  is  strong  even  in  the 
most  sophisticated,  Celts.  I  hold 
that  this,  and  not  ^otism  or  the 
incapacity  to  get  up  any  other  lan- 
guage, is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Prmchman's  quiet  but  peremptory 
way  of  insisting  on  everybody  talk- 
ingFrench  with  him. 

However  this  may  be,  even  if  you 
*  have  no  native  Irish,'  you  will  get 
on  well  in  Ireland  provided  you  have 
native  kindliness.  This  is  what 
makes  the  charm  of  books  like  the 
Old  Folks  from  Home,  Not  at  all 
blind  to  Pat's  fiaults — sometimes,  I 
think,  exaggerating  them :  for  Pat 
is  not  idle,  I  know,  when  the  hope- 
lessness of  working  under  the  con- 


ditions to  which  he  has  been  sub- 
ject does  not  depress  him — ^the  old 
folks  are  at  least  equally  sharp- 
eyed  in  finding  out  his  virtues. 
Wherever  a  thing  deserves  praise 
they  praise  it — the  tallness  of  the  men 
(though  at  last  the  parson  arrives 
at  the  very  reasonable  conclusion 
that  there  are  two  races  of  Celts, 
the  tall  and  the  short ;  and  had  he 
ffone  five  years  later  I  fear  he  would 
have  said  that  bad  feeding  and  the 
emigration  drain  are  telling  sadly  on 
the  breed)  ;  the  modest  grace  of 
the  women ;  the  beauty  of  the  chil- 
dren, whose  feces  Mrs.  Gatty  re- 
marks are  (like  those  of  their 
mothers)  always  clean,  however 
dirty  their  surroundings.  Never 
was  race  so  fond  of  washing  in  salt 
water  and  in  fresh  as  the  Irish  Celts : 
what  a  deprivation  they  must  find 
it,  when  they  come  to  live  in  a  Lon- 
don court  and  have  to  depend  upon 
a  leaky 'butt.'  They  praise,  too,  the 
eeneral  good  humour,  and  the  kindly 
mterest  taken  by  all  in  what  a  pair 
of  old  folks  are  wanting  to  do ;  and 
in  some  parts  they  praise  the  beauty 
of  the  nsdlway  stations,  'teaching 
with  their  trim  little  gardens  a 
lesson  to  the  cottager  which  Ladies 
Bountiful  and  parsons'  wives  have 
been  teaching  tlie  English  cottager 
for  centuries.'  These  and  scores 
more  little  things  like  these  are 
noticed  and  made  much  of.  '  I  al- 
most think  we  must  have  passed 
on  that  railway  half  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  finest  possible 
hollyhocks.  ...  It  was  beyond 
anything  I  have  ever  seen  in 
England,  not  excepting  the  pretty 
evergreeny  south-coast  line.  Think 
of  the  line  through  Durham  and 
Northumberland!  Is  it  not  pain 
and griefto  pass  through  it?  Surely 
the  rubbish  which  accumulated 
when  the  rails  were  laid  down  and 
the  stations  built  there  has  never 
been  cleared  away  from  the  dreary 
untidy  spots  where  it  was  originally 
thrown.  Thoroughly  ^[rish,  some 
impertinent  English  critic  who  hi^ 
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never  seen  the  Dublin  and  Cork 
railway,  might  remark.  Bat,  that 
once  seen,  he  must  ever  afler  hold 
his  tongue.'  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  Stay  away  from  a  country 
unless  you  mean  to  be  appreciative, 
i.  e.  (according  to  the  practical  defi- 
nition of  the  word)  to  recognise 
good  points  when  you  see  them. 
My  otiier  tourist,  who  made  *a 
walk  round  Ireland  in  1865,'  is 
quite  of  the  opposite  disposition. 
Nothing  pleases  him.  *No  Irish 
housemaid  knows  how  to  make  a 
bed ;  *  therefore  the  fussy  fellow 
habitually  unmakes  his  before  try- 
ing it.  He  registers  a  vow  against 
driving;  and  yet  is  always  grum- 
bling diat  the  *  gentry'  who  pass  by 
in  private  cars  don't  stop  and  offer 
him  a  lifb.  He  goes  about  in  such 
a  costume  that  a  barmaid  some- 
where mistakes  him  for  an  old 
clothes  man  and  orders  him  off 
accordingly ;  and  yet  he  complains 
that  (in  districts  where  pedestrians 
are  unknown  and  where  Fenians 
are  dreaded)  he  is  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  instead  of  finding 
everything  as  ready  as  if  he  had 
been  a  prince  and  had  sent  on  his 
courier  to  give  notice.  Irish  dogs, 
of  course,  he  is  hard  upon.  I've 
walked  many  more  miles  in  Ireland 
than  he  did ;  yet  I  never  was 
seriously  niolested  by  a  cur.  He 
says  he  has  walked  in  Normandy : 
what  does  he  think  of  the  truculent 
Molossians  of  the  Cotentin  whose 
faces  even  now  I  think  of  with  a 
sort  of  half-terror  ?  Nothing  satis- 
fies him.  Even  of  the  scenery  he 
is  almost  always  silent.  C5nce, 
while  stopping  in  a  scramble  up  the 
Toomies,  at  Killamey,  where  he  lost 
his  way,  and  had  to  work  up  the 
hill-side  through  a  thick  wood,  he 
does  get  enthusiastic ;  and  again, 
at  Carlingford  Bay,  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  Rosstrevor  and  Narrow- 
water  draws  him  out  just  a  little. 
But  in  general  he  is  more  careful  to 
tell  us  whether  or  not  he  was  dis- 
turbed by  fleas,  what  he  had  for 


dinner  and  how  he  liked  it  and  how 
much  it  cost,  how  many  miles  an 
hour  he  walked  and  how  he  felt  at 
the  end,  than  to  hazard  a  word 
about  mountains,  or  cliffs,  or  lakes. 
He  passes  Groagh  Patrick  and  yet 
makes  no  attempt  to  go  up  it,  he 
walks  through  the  Gap  of  Dunloe 
on  a  moonless  n^ht,  he  scaroelj 
sees  the  beauties  of  West  Kerry, 
and  steers  altogether  clear  of  the 
less-known  beauties  of  West  Done- 
gal. In  fact  such  a  book  about 
any  other  country  but  Ireland 
would  be  flung  aside  with  contempt 
About  Ireland  we  accept  it,  be- 
cause we  are  delighted  with  any 
fool  who  will  pick  a  few  extra  holes 
in  Pat's  ragged  coat.  Stay:  one 
thing,  *  the  Walker '  does  commend 
the  unexpected  rarity  of  be^ars. 
Had  he  gone  much  about  in  West 
Galway  we  might  have  thought 
that  those  whom  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette  so  amiably  terms  'the  prac- 
tised hands  '  of  that  district,  kept 
away  because  they  knew  their  man. 
They  surely  didn't  lose  much ;  for 
a  halfpenny  is  the  usual  amount  of 
his  alms,  except  in  the  Gladdagh, 
where  the  bright  eyes  of  a  young 
widow  move  him  (for  he  is  a  most 
susceptible  being,  always  on  the 
look  out  for  comeliness,  always 
asking  himself  *Why  have  I  no 
missus  ?  ')  to  the  extravagance  of 
distributing  a  shilling  in  coppers 
to  the  wondering  crowd.  He  also 
bears  witness  to  the  thorough  cour- 
tesy of  the  *  lower  orders.'  News- 
paper tourists  have  latelv  been 
telling  us  (August  1867)  that  I^ 
has  grown  sulky,  if  not  surly.  Onr 
Wafier  does  not  find  it  so :  possibty 
the  reason  may  be  that,  from  his 
garb,  Pat  looked  on  him  as  *  one  of 
XLS '  or  at  any  rate  as  a  gentleman  in 
distress.  For  myparti  hope  Pat  will 
be  less  and  less  polite,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  newspaper  tourists  use  the 
word.  I  want  to  see  him  hold  his 
head  up  like  a  man ;  and  I  don't 
mind  if  he  sets  his  back  up  a  Uttie, 
too,  when  an  English  chiel  comes 
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oyer  taking  notes.  Most  of  all  am 
I  rejoiced  to  hear  that  Irish  humour 
is  supposed  to  be  less  abundant 
than  of  old.  I  don't  see  why  one 
set  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  should 
be  expected  to  make  bidls  to  order, 
and  to  provide  fun  for  the  rest.  Yet 
there  are  many  Englishmen  who 
feel  '  done  '  if  when  they  ask  an 
Irishman  to  dinner  he  doesn't  keep 
the  table  in  a  roar  by  doing  and 
saying  funny  things ;  and  who,  if 
their  car-driver  doesn't  offer  to  take 
'the  little  mare,  car  and  all,  over 
that  great  omadhaun  of  an  omnibus,' 
and  doesn't  make  all  the  other  ap- 
proved stock  jokes,  begin  to  *  grudge 
and  are  not  satisfied.'  I  think  John 
Bull  is  more  unreasonable  than  the 
Spartans.  They  kept,  I  find,  a  set 
of  men  called  helots,  who  were 
periodically  made  drunk  that  they 
might  play  the  fool  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  ingenuous  youth.  Bull  ex- 
pects his  helots  to  plaj  the  fool 
without  the  drink ;  and  1  should  be 
exceedingly  glad  to  find  that  they 
were  ceasing  to  gratify  him.  I 
should  look  on  it  as  a  good  sign,  a 
sign  of  progress,  this  determination 
to  show  that  the  Irishman  of  the 
play  and  the  novel  is  not  the  Irish- 
man of  real  life — that  Mr.  Toole, 
dear  amiable  creature  as  he  is,  is 
bj  no  means  the  type  of  the  race. 
Bottocomebacktoour  'Walker; '  he 
is  almost  savagely  hard  on  the  poor 
Mangerton  goats'-milk  girls.  They 
most  have  sadly  degenerated  since 
'53  if  they  deserve  his  strictures  : 
bat  every^iing  depends  on  a  man's 
point  of  view ;  I  dare  say  I  then 
looked  at  them,  as  I  did  at  other 
things,  with  calm  complacency,  as 
one  might  who  has  ab^uly  secured 
the  8v/nMnum  honum.  For  it  was 
early  days  with  the  '  wee  bit  wifey ' 
then.  I  was  showing  her  Ireland 
for  the  first  time ;  and,  let  me  tell 
yon  as  a  secret,  our  trip  cost  us 
far  less  than  I  have  had  to  spend 
alone  in  the  same  time,  on  other 
shorter  visits,  and  that  not  so  much 
&om  the  hospitality  of  friends  as 
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from  the  kindliness  of  the  people, 
always  anxious  to  do  the  young 
couple  a  good  turn.  That's  my 
only  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Gatty :  she 
says  that  at  Killamey  they  wanted 
to  charge  her  five  shillings  for  a 
little  root  of  Trichomanes  radicans, 
peculiar,  I  believe,  to  the  place.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  got  a  port« 
manteau  full  of  cotton  grass,  enough 
to  stuff  a  little  bed  for  my  eldest 
son  that  was  to  be,  for  a  shilling ; 
indeed  the  pleasure  of  getting  it  §}t 
such  a  purpose  was  quite  reward 
enough  for  the  *  boy '  to  whom  I 
confided  my  wish. 

But  the  goats'-milk  girls  ?  Well, 
we  had  been  about  aS  day, — ^had 
driven  round  by  Tore  fall  and 
climbed  a  good  way  up  it,  and  had 
seen  ever  so  many  fairy  peeps  from 
approved  points  and  from  fresh 
ones  that  we  found  out,  when,  after 
dinner  at  the  Mucross  nothing 
would  satisfy  us  but  a  stroll  up 
Mangerton.  I  rather  boasted  of 
my  mountain  legs,  and  she — 
well,  I  don't  quite  know  why  she 
firmly  declined  a  pony,  having  rid- 
den pillion  behind  me  for  nine  Irish 
miles  along  the  Kenmare  river  not 
many  days  before.  However,  we 
strolled  up,  or  rather  on — for  Man- 
gerton is  a  very  *  slow '  mountain ; 
you  might  almost  drive  tandem 
two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  sum- 
mit. The  girls  were  there ;  but  we 
cheerily  told  them  we'd  just  dined, 
and  would  put  off  the  whiskey  till 
we  were  coming  down  again.  An- 
noyance ?  Pertinacity  ?  Had  they 
been  duchesses'  daughters  they 
couldn't  have  shown  less.  They 
chatted  with  us  a  little ;  and  then 
(we  thought)  went  off,  for  fear  we 
should  fancy  them  de  irop,  or  sus- 
pect them  of  looking  out  for  what 
they  could  get.  At  the  Punchbowl, 
a  little  tarn  three  quarters  of  the 
way  up,  *  she,'  like  Enmieline  Tal- 
bot in  the  ballad,  *  found  her 
strength  suddenly  fail.'  *  Oh  dear, 
to  think  of  going  down  without  hav- 
ing been  to  the  top.   And  the  Reeks 
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over  there,  see  how  they  are  glow- 
ing with  that  golden-purple  which 
you  told  me  was  nowhere  so  rich  as 
in  Ireland.  We  shall  lose  the  best 
of  it.'  But  we  did  not;  for  up  came 
the  girls,  and  to  join  hands  and 
*  chsoT '  my  wife  and  carry  her  up 
to  the  top,  and  then  to  help  her 
down,  like  pairs  of  living  crutches, 
taking  it  in  turn,  seemed  a  labour 
of  love  to  the  maidens  of  whose 
successors  the  Walker  talks  so 
lightly.  They  certainly  didn't 
mean  it  to  be  a  labour  of  anything 
else ;  for  money  they  would  not 
have.  *  Sure  an*  it  gave  them  all 
the  pleasure  in  life  to  help  the 
sweet  lady  to  her  wish,  at  such  a 
time  too,  God  bless  lier.'  I  re- 
member we  had  much  ado  to  make 
them  take  '  the  bit  and  sup  '  at  the 
Mucross  before  they  went  off. 

One  of  the  Walker's  loudest  com- 
plaints is  against  the  Irish  inn- 
keepers. Sometimes  they  won't 
have  him  at  any  price ;  at  other 
times  they  keep  him  waiting  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
put  him  oflf  with  corned  beef  instead 
of  fresh,  vex  his  susceptible  soul 
by  sending  him  an  ugly  waitress, 
stow  him  away  (at  Killamey)  in  a 
bedroom  over  a  greenhouse,  and  ge- 
nerally persecute  him  with  looking- 
glasses  that  spin  round  and  win- 
dows that  need  to  be  propped  open 
with  sticks.  Now,  once  for  all,  let 
me  admit  that,  beyond  a  certain 
longitude  in  Ireland,  window  lines 
and  pulleys  are  rare.  No  wonder ; 
they  are  dear  and  hard  to  fix,  and 
windows  to  open  at  the  top  are, 
even  in  England,  a  modem  inven- 
tion. In  the  western  city  near 
which  I  live,  not  one  window  in 
fifty  will  do  so,  except  those  which 
have  been  modernised.  When  the 
Walker  has  kept  house  as  many 
years  as  I  have,  and  paid  as  many 
joiners'  bills,  he'll  not  wonder  that, 
in  an  Irish  watering-place  where 
nobody  comes,  except  folks  whose 
window  at  home  probably  doesn't 
open  at  all,   people    prefer  doing 


without  sash-lines.  Next,  let  me 
remark  that  if  you  go  to  a  '  crib,' 
which  in  England  you  wouldn't 
think  of  looldng  at,  you  must  not 
cry  out  for  luxuries.  The  Walker 
finds  grievous  fisiult  with '  Gonsidine's 
at  Liscannor.'  Now,  Liscannor  is  a 
very  small  fishing  hamlet,  with  a 
quay  for  shipping  the  fine  flags  got 
out  near  the  cliffs  of  Moher.  It  is 
not  even,  like  its  neighbour  L&- 
hinch,  a  bathing  place  for  tbe 
peasantry  of  the  district.  I  passed 
through  it  two  Julys  ago,  and  found 
(as  I  had  been  told  along  the  road) 
that  it  wasn't  a  place  where  one 
could  even  breakfast.  I  got  there 
at  nine  on.  Sunday  morning;  and 
Mrs.  Considine,  a  shrewd  woman  of 
business,  was  giving  out  tea  and 
treacle  and  *  aU  sorts,'  to  an  ever- 
renewed  crowd,  taking  care  alwajs 
to  get  the  money  first,  and  bidding 
her  customers  make  haste,  'for 
one's  got  to  go  to  the  breakf&st,  and 
then  (may  be)  to  mass,  or  some- 
where's  else  after.*  Her  place  was 
certainly  not  inviting.  I  had  some 
bottled  porter,  for  which  she  char^ 
me  a  hidfpenny  more  than  the  uni- 
versal Irish  price ;  and,  declining  her 
really  hearty  invitation  to  join  them 
over  a  cup  of  tay  (for,  though  *  bu- 
siness was  business '  with  her,  she 
had  a  vein  of  kindliness  in  her,  and 
saw  that  I  was  dead  beat  by  the 
early  morning  march),  I  pushed  on 
to  the  Victoria  at  Lehinch,  where 
I  was  so  pleased  that  I  staid  sevenJ 
days.  This  the  Walker  ignores  al- 
together (as  he  does  so  many  more 
good  inns  along  his  line),  and  goes 
straight  to  Kilkee,  where,  at  the 
West  End  hotel,  he  says,  't^edinner 
collapsed  after  fresh  herrings,  and 
the  waiter  considerately  said  I  could 
have  a  chop  to-morrow.'  Now,  I 
don't  want  to  impugn  the  Walker's 
veracity,  but  I'm  sure  he  must  have 
made  a  mistake.  The  '  West  End ' 
is  as  comfortable  and  well-appointed 
an  inn  as  you  could  find  in  the 
three  kingdoms;  and  he  must  be 
mixing  it  up  with  soma  '  shebeen ' 
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or  general  shop  of  the  Considine 
class,  into  which,  if  men  will  go, 
they  must  expect  to  faxe  accord- 
inffly.  The  grand  hotel  at  Blilkee 
is  Moore's,  where,  when  I  tell  you 
tiiat  Blackwood,  and  the  Times,  and 
the  Quarterly  lie  on  the  coffee-room 
table,  you  will  not  think  it  possible 
for  a  dinner  to  *coUapse.  They 
liave  a  French  cook,  I  believe ;  and, 
when  Mayor  Tait  entertained  the 
judges  there  two  years  ago,  their 
lordships  were  feasted  with  fare 
^  pontificum  poiiore  coenis.*     But  the 

*  West  End  *  is  a  very  good  second, 
better  than  the  first  for  moderate 
peoj)le;  and  I  should  just  like 
worthy  Mrs.  Shannon  to  be  told 
that  a  gentleman  had  to  dine  at  her 
place  on  herring,  and  nothing  else. 
How  you  fiu^,  3ien,  depends  in  all 
coimbies  a  good  deal  on  where  you 
go.  You  don't  expect  to  be  as  well 
treated  at  a  coffee  and  chop-house 
in  Tottenham  Court  Bead,  or  at  a 

*  public '  in  a  back  lane  in  Margate, 
as  at  the  Bedford  at  Brighton. 

And  as  to  being  turned  away, 
that  does  happen  to  people  in  Eng- 
land also.  I  have  heard  of  feuTmers 
even  in  hospitable  Lake-land,  who 
would  neither  give  nor  sell  food,  far 
less  shelter ;  I  know  of  one  such 
churl  who  lives  xmder  Brean  Down 
in  Somerset.  I  have  been  turned 
away  no  later  than  ten  ai  night, 
from  m-n  after  jtiti  in  Darley  Dale, 
though  I  was  with  a  villager  who 
kindly  took  me  round  to  likely 
houses.  I,  with  a  brother  parson, 
have  been  refused  a  bed  at  a  big 
inn  on  the  Mendips.  And  at  Holm- 
firth,  whither  I  had  rambled  out  of 
Hope  Dale  across  the  moors  beside 
'her'  pony,  to  see  the  site  of  the 
reservoir  catastrophe,  I  asked  shel- 
ter and  was  pertly  refused  at 
what,  in  the  darkness,  I  took  to  be 
the  best  hotel.  I  was  parleying 
^  a  passage,  up  which  pony  wanted 
to  foUow  me,  and  when  the  bar- 
ni^d  heard   the    sound   of  hoofs, 

*  Oh,  you've  got  a  c<5nv'yance,  have 
you?'  she  said,  relentmg,   'Well, 


then,  m  go  and  see'  (meaning, 

*  You're  not  the  disreputable  tramp 
I  took  you  for ') .  Of  course  I  indig- 
nantly uttered  the  clerical  equiva- 
lent to  *You  be  hanged,'  and  went 
off  elsewhere.  But  my  experience 
proves  that  even  clear-sighted  Eng- 
lish inn-people  can  often  only  see 
skin-deep;  and  that  the  Walker  was 
unreasonable  in  expecting  to  get  on 
well  in  Ireland  both  wim  the  poor 
gentleman-respecting  peasantry  and 
the  solvent  -  guest  -  preferring  inn- 
keeper. Besides,  it  was  theEenian 
time;  and  he  can't  complain  of 
having  been  suspected  in  Ireland 
when,  the  moment  he  landed  at 
Fleetwood,  he  was  taken  up  and 
triumphantly  marched  off  as  being 
no  less  a  personage  than  Stephens 
himself. 

It  is  this  unreasonableness  in 
everything  which  I  object  to.  Such 
a  contrast  to  dear  Mrs.  Gatly,  who 
praises  the  cars,  'You  feel  as  if  you 
were  on  the  back  of  some  nimble 
creature,  a  flying  beetle  for  instance, 
and  get  along  with  not  one  quarter 
the  roll  and  fuss  of  a  gentleman's 
carriage ;'  who  praises  the  air,  *  it  is 
veritable  balm  of  Gilead,  despite 
the  mist ;'  and  the  blarney,  *  the  de- 
sire to  please  is  good,  a  thousand 
times  better  than  a  selfish  care  for 
number  one  only;'  and  the  priests, — 
with  what  zest  she  describes  a  vil- 
lage leaping  match,  in  which  three 
sturdy  priests  kept  the  ground,  and 
patted  the  winners  on  the  back. 
And,  yet,  while,  as  far  as  I  re- 
member, Mrs.  Gratty's  book  was 
little  noticed,  the  'Walking  Tour' 
has  been  the  round  of  the  papers, 
and  is  absurdly  praised  in  almost 
all  of  them. 

Can  this  be  because  we  only  care 
for  Pat  when  he  is  in  convulsions  ? 

*  The  Old  Folks  '  came  out  in  the 
quiet  time;  at  any  rate  the  Fenians 
have  sold  the  Walker's  book  for 
him ;  and  to  have  spread  such  poor 
querulous  stuff  is  not  one  of  their 
least  mischievous  deeds. 

But,    after  having  specially  ai€ 
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tacked  the  innkeepers,  he  impngns 
Irish  hospitalitj  in  general.  He 
was  only  '  asked  out '  once  all  his 
journey  through,  and  that  was  to 
tea.  Well,  if  he  was  to  walk  to- 
morrow about  the  North  Biding  or 
through  Devonshire,  does  he  expect 
yeoman  and  squire  would  vie  with 
one  another  in  seeking  him  out,  and 
loading  him  with  invitations  P  How 
did  the  Normans  act  when  he  was 
in  their  country  ?  Do  the  Irish  fell 
short  when  compared  with  other 
people,  or  only  with  an  ideal  stan- 
dard of  what  Irishmen  ought  to  be  ? 
I'm  not  going  to  tell  my  own  expe- 
riences (perhaps,  as  I  have  a  Celtic 
name  I  have  also  a  Celtic  fece),  or 
else  I  might  recall  that  walk  along 
the  Kenmare  river,  when,  led  on  by 
the  balmy  air,  and  the  birds,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  whole  scene,  we 
got  quite  too  far  to  walk  back  again, 
and  found  ourselves  wholly  beyond 
the  region  of  inns.  An  0*  Sullivan 
took  us  in — a  gentleman  in  soul,  if 
ever  there  was  one.  In  half-an-hour 
we  were  eating  trout  and  hot-cakes, 
and  there  we  staid,  his  guests,  for 
nearly  a  week,  exploring  druidical 
circles,  and  holy  lakes,  and  castles, 
and  waiting  in  vain  for  it  to  get 
settled  weather  enough  to  drop 
down  to  Yalentia  Island  in  a  hooker. 
No,  I  don't  believe  there  are  many 
men  like  O' Sullivan  in  any  country, 
so  I  won't  put  him  forward  as  a 
iypical  Irishman.  The  reason  why 
one  class  of  Irish  is  certainly  not 
given  to  hospitality  is  that  in  Ire- 
land more  than  elsewhere  you 
find  such  a  multitude  of  people 
just  hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  gen- 
tility, pinched  to  a  degree,  conde- 
scending to  all  sorts  of  petty  mean- 
nesses, yet  as  stiff  as  the  wealthiest 
patrician  in  the  matter  of  consort- 
mg  with  'tradesmen.'  Here,  again, 
comes  out  the  evil  of  a  divided 
nation.  The  'Protestant  ascen- 
dancy '  has  always  imitated  the 
follies  and  weaknesses  of  English 
people,  and  has  made  it  the  fashion 
to  exaggerate  them.     The   stiffest 


Bath  old  maid,  proud  of  her  con- 
nexion with  half-a-dozen  county 
families,  is  affability  itself  compared 
with  a  Dublin  dowager  whose  hus- 
band was  perhaps  a  *  driver,'  screw- 
ing his  'duty  fowl '  and  '  duty  pig' 
out  of  the  tenants,  in  addition  to 
his  shilling  in  the  pound  on  all  the 
rental.  Her  life,  poor  woman,  has 
been  a  hard  one.  By  much  scraping 
the  pair  managed,  perhaps,*  to  get  a 
couple  of  sons  into  the  English 
Church  through  the  easy  gate  of 
T.  C.  D.  One  of  them  (I  will  alter 
very  slightly  a  case  which  I  know) 
takes  a  secretarysliip — to  the  Irish 
Church  Missions,  of  course;  and 
after  a  sufficient  time  spent  in  a 
sort  of  mild  Murphyism,  is  rewarded 
with  a  comfortable  English  living. 
The  other,  more  ambitious,  tries  a 
London  curacy ;  and,  after  spasmo- 
dic attempts  as  a  popular  preacher^ 
brings  all  the  engines  of*  influence  *^ 
to  bear  on  an  unhappy  Irish  bishop, 
and  at  last  gets  appointed  to 
a  pleasant  watering-place  in  his 
own  country.  *  I've  a  very  choice 
congregation  in  summer,'  says  he. 
*  Do  many  of  them  speak  the  native 
Irish?'  I  innocently  inquire.  *0h, 
they're  the  poor  that  do  that:  I 
don't  mean  them.  I  keep  a  scripture- 
reader  to  deal  with  that  branch; 
my  work  is  with  the  better  sort.' 
And  so,  no  doubt,  he  goes  swim- 
mingly along  with  his  Gt>spel  to  th& 
upper  classes,  doing  the  Devil's- 
work,  for  verily  Satan  must  grin  to 
see  parson  and  people  making  one 
another  narrower,  harder,  more  mis- 
judging day  by  day. 

Ah,  T.  C.  D.,  what  a  reckoning 
you  will  have  to  pay,  when  all 
accounts  are  made  up,  for  all  the 
mischief  you  have  done  to  true 
Christianity.  And  that  not  in 
Ireland  alone.  I  well  remember 
a  red-hot  young  evangelical  with  a 
touch  of  the  brogue  coming  over  to 
a  busy  little  midland  tovni  where 
I  was  living  sixteen  years  ago. 
*Not  many  families  hereabouts,  I 
fear,'  said  he  as  I  was  showing  him 
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the  place.  ^WeU,  let  me  think. 
I  know  pretty  well  the  number  of 
the  sonls  in  jour  district ;  but  the 
niunber  of  the  families  beats  me. 
Whj,  there  in  Station  Lane  (yon 
hftTC  to  do  with  both  sides  of 
it,  yon  know)  there  are  some 
serenfy  houses,  and  I  should  say 
Ihree  families  on  an  average  in 
each.  That  doesn't  take  in  the 
courts,  and  besides  there's  the 
Goildables,  as  full  of  people  as  a 
wanen  is  of  rabbits :  and  there's 

.'     But  my    T.   C.   D.    man 

would  hear  no  more.  Those  were 
not  the  *  families'  he  was  on  the 
look  out  for.  With  a  glance  which 
in  a  worldling  I  should  have  called 
malignant,  he  said,  *  Oh,  here's  the 
Bible  Society's  dep6t.  Qx»od  bye. 
1  must  run  in  and  order  a  few 
hnndred  of  the  new  tracts.' 

People  of  that  kind  and  their 
belongings  are  not  likely  to  be  hos- 
pitable ;  and  it  is  because  there  are 
BO  many  of  that  kind,  small  place- 
inen^place-hunters, people  whose  life 
is  an  nnsuccessful  struggle  to  keep 
lip  ^ypearances   which,   after   all, 
deodre  no  one  but  themselves,  that 
some  classes  of  Irish  society  are 
I    perforce  *  stand  oflf'  and  ceremo- 
I    nions.    It  would  be  a  good  thing 
I    for  the  country  if,  as  is  the  case  in 
j    India,    everybody's     income    was 
I    known  to  a  fraction,  so  that  there 
I    conld   be    no    use    in    trying    to 

*  astonish  the  Browns '  by  a  grand 
party  thrice  a  year,  and  stmting 
and  screwing  all  the  rest  of  the 

I    time  to  make  up. 

I  But  these  inhospitable  folks  are 
I  not  the  Irish  people.  Ten  to  one 
!  they  have  English  names,  and  boast 
that  they  are  English  still.  I  met 
a  marvellous  old  lady,  the  first  time 
I  went  to  Dublin,  who,  hearing 
1  was  going  on  into  Wexford,  said, 

*  You'll  see  strange  things  when 
you  get  among  ike  Irish ;'  and  this 
Bhe  said  wim  a  shrill  brogue, 
looking  on  herself  as  by  no  means 
Iriah  all  the  while.  That  was  years 
^;  and  I  had  hoped  the  breed  of 


disowners  of  their  country  had  died 
out.  But  this  summer,  close  by  that 
Shannon,  in  which  *no  one  who 
bathes  blushes  ever  after,'  I  met 
a  'fascinating  young  creature,' 
winning  at  an  archery  match,  and 
doing  a  good  deal  of  flirtation  into 
the  bargain.  Clumsily  enough,  I 
said  how  glad  I  was  to  see  an  Insh 
girl  carrying  all  before  her,  accord- 
mg  to  ihe  wont  of  Irish  girls  in 
general.     *  Oh,  but  I'm  not  Irish 

at  all,  Mr.  .'      *Dear  me,  I 

thought  your   people   had   owned 

House  ever  so  many  years.' 

'  Yes,  my  father  was  born  there. 
But  my  grandfather  was  English 
and  my  grandmother  Scotch.  I'm 
a  Tipperary  girl,  if  you  like ;  but 
Irish  I  am  not.*  Later  on  we 
talked  about  religion,  and  I  (affect- 
ing ignorance)  asked  what  was  her 
faith.  '  Well:  I  think  you  needn't 
ask,'  she  said ;  and  I  had  a  great 
mind  to  tell  her  of  the  traveller 
who  vowed  he  knew  by  the  smell 
when  he  was  getting  near  a  *  Popish ' 
canton.  She  was  not  a  bigoted  Pro- 
testant ;  she  simply  had  a  conviction 
that  Popery  was  a  base  kind  of  reH- 
eion,  well  enough  for  the  'mere 
Irish,  but  not  to  be  thought  of  for 
decent  people.  Of  course  she  was 
only  a  wild  young  Tipperary  girl, 
and  didn't  spend  a  thought  on 
Father  Newman  and  Archbishop 
Manning  and  the  Empress  Eugenie 
— decent  people  enough,  and  yet 
rank  Papists.  She  was  a  good 
deal  better,  too,  than  a  Pharisaical 
old  lodging-letter  at  Kilkee,  to 
whom,  her  own  house  being  full, 
I  ran  over  my  list  of  names  that 
she  might  give  me  her  opinion 
of  them.  At  the  very  first  name 
she  stopped  me  with  *Ah,  you 
won't  like  them,  they're  Papists.' 
*  Well,'  said  I,  '  they're  Christians, 
too ;  and  we're  all  going  to  the 
same  place,  I  hope.'  *  No,  I  can't 
believe  that,  now,'  she  rejoined,  as 
though  heaven  would  have  no 
charms  if  it  was  to  be  infested  with 
any  of  her  Roman  Catholic  neigh- 
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boors ;  as  though  she  conld  not  be 
happy  in  her  mind  unless  convinced 
of  the  ultimate  damnation  of  all 
'  Papists.'  But  this  is  a  digression : 
never  mind,  it  will  not  be  useless  if  it 
leads  any  one  to  reflect  how  heavily 
handicapped  in  the  race  of  progress 
must  be  the  nation  where  such 
miserable  divisions  still  set  class 
gainst  class. 

Iwas  talking  about  the  grumbling 
tourist,   and    questioning  whether 
he  is  right  in  charging  the  Irish 
with  inhospitality.     Let  me    give 
one  more  instance  of  his  grumbling, 
and  then  leave  him.     Hx  pede  Her- 
culem :  the  whole  book  is  the  same 
from  beginning  to  end.    He  abuses 
the  flax  because  it  spoils  the  water 
and  makes  the  fields  smell.     He 
finds  fault  with  the  brogue :  '  Irish- 
men like  to  make  a  show  of  it, 
unlike  Scotchmen,  who  are  always 
anxious    to     conceal    it.'      Aweel, 
aweel;  we  live  and  learn.     I  had 
always  thought  it  was  the  other 
way  round.     But  the  ne  phis  ultra 
grumble    is    at    Lord    Kenmare's 
keeper  who,    having    shown    him 
round  all  the  'points,'  and  taken 
him  short  cuts  across  private  ways, 
looks  discontentedly  at  the  sixpence 
which  is  slipped  into  his  hands,  nay 
in  what  the  Walker  thinks  an  offen- 
sive manner  begins  to  throw  up  the 
little  coin  and  catch  it  again.  What 
an  ignorance  of  keeper  nature  it 
argues  to  be  astonished  at  such  a 
result  from    such  a    cause.     Our 
friend  should  have  asked  for  the 
sixpence  back,  on  the  principle  on 
which,  having  been,    he  thought, 
slighted  by  'boots'   at  Tralee  he 
slipped  out  by  a  back  door  in  order 
to  avoid  feeing  him.    On  the  whole, 
I  think,  Irish  innkeepers  treat  him 
marvellously  well.      At  Dromore, 
for  instance,  he  gets  a  good  dinner 
for  18,  Sd,   (and   'a  penny  to  the 
girl :  I  didn't  give  more  for  fear  of 
spoiling  the  place ' — ^most  conside- 
rate  walker).     And  the  landlady 
makes  him    a    blandly  apologetic 
speech  to  the  effect  that  Dromore 


is  not  a  town  of  great  capabihties. 
At  Swineford,  where  he  finds  it  at 
first  difficult  to  get  a  lodging — ^it  is 
Sunday  afbemoon,  and  they  are  aQ 
preparing  for  a   ball — he  has  no 
sooner  dined  and  had  tea  thaa  & 
polite  invitation  is  sent  across  from 
the  Brabazon  Arms,  where  all  lie 
people  of  his  inn  had   gone  ovct 
bodily,  begging  that  he,  too,  ^rill 
join  the  dancing.      He  goes  (how 
about  costume  ?)  :  finds   the  girls 
marvellously  pretty ;  and  is,  for  tiie 
only  time  during  his  trip,  thoroughly 
delighted,   apparently  because   he 
has  been  doing  something  which 
Mrs.  Grundy  would  have  set  her 
face  against  at  home.     Even  this 
pleasure  has  its  amari  aliquid.  Neifc 
morning  he  cannot  help  thinking 
with  horror  that  the  waitress  looks 
exceedingly  like  one  of  his  partners 
of  the  night  before,  *  though  dignity 
forbade  the    thought.       She   con- 
fessed,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry, 
that  she  was  there ;  and  seemed  in 
fiact  more  disposed  to  discuss  the 
ball  than  to  get  my  breakfast.    I 
soon  showed  her,  however,  by  my 
manner    that    relations   hsid  com- 
pletely changed  between  us.'  Well: 
not  every  traveller,  thank  Heaven, 
who  comes  in  for  such  a  pleasant 
evening,  would  think  it  necessary 
to  put  on  such  an  altered  manner ; 
and  it  is  too  bad  for  the  hero  of 
the  Swineford  ball  to  be  the  only 
man,    as    far    as    my    experience 
goes,   who,   having  once  been  to 
Ireland,   states   outright  that  he'd 
rather  not  go  there  any  more.    No 
doubt  Ireland  is  not  a  country  for 
pedestrians,  unless  they  are  '  philo- 
celts,'  or  know  something  of  the 
language.     Pedestrians  as  a  class 
do  not  exist  in  the  country.    Tbe 
Irish  Walkers  are  mostly  working 
ten  months  out  of  the  twelve  in 
London,   writing  for    newspapers, 
preaching  to  the  young  ladies,  try- 
ing how  not  to  do  it  in  Government 
offices ;    and  when  they  shoulder 
the  knapsack  I  am  afraid  they  are 
mostly  unpatriotic  enough  to  seek 
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Switzerland  or  the  Highlands,  in- 
gtead  of  spending  their  money  at 
home.  The  cottier,  like  the  English 
fiurmer  (who,  we  are  told,  will  spend 
an  honr  in  catching  a  horse  to  ride 
half  a  mile)  never  nses  his  legs 
when  he  can  ride ;  and  the  sqnireen 
votes  walking  'low.'  Thus  there 
is  no  sufiKcient  demand  in  the  ont- 
of-the-way  parts  for  that  accommo- 
dation, cheap  and  not  nasty,  which 
the  pedestrian  usually  sheets ;  and 
therefore,  natnraUy  enough,  there 
is  no  supply. 

This  is  why  I  dislike  the  *  Walking 
Tour,'  because  it  may  hinder  other 
intending  walkers,  unless  indeed 
they  have  the  sense  to  feel  that 
the  man  who  is  'horribly  disap- 
pointed' at  the  Giant's  Causeway 
must  be  over-exacting ;  xmless,  too, 
they  have  readMr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
or  are  otherwise  convinced  that  it 
is  unwise  to  look  at  everything 
through  English  spectacles,  weigh 
eTeiy^iing  in  English  scales,  and 
measure  everything  by  English 
standards.  This  is  John  Bull's 
weakness:  he  has  given  it  up  on  the 
Continent,  but  in  Ireland  he  thinks 
he  may  behave  as  some  of  us  are 
apt  to  do  in  India — ^may  lord  it  over 
the  subject  race  whose  final  cause  is 
to  minister  to  his  comfort,  and 
may  laugh  at  them  into  the  bargain. 
No;  let  any  walker  who  would  see 
the  Donegal  Highlands  to  per- 
fection, or  would  really  get  at  the 
wild  fiff  west  of  Kerry,  eschew  the 
*  Walking  Tour,'  in  spite  of  news- 
paper praises,  and  stick  to  the  Old 
Foftg  from  Home^  or  look  (if  you 
like)  into  that  LiUle  Tom  by  Two 
Oxford  Ifen,  which,  though  light 
as  whipped  cream,  has  stQl  not  a 
trace  of  sourness  in  it. 

And  now  having  said  something 
abont  the  twoclassesof  Irish  tourisia, 
the  harmfdl  and  the  useful,  let  me 
add  a  Httle  of  my  own,  by  way  of 


showing  you  that  there  are  places 
worth  walking  to,  though  I  would 
advise  you  to  go  by  car  when  you 
have  the  chance. 

The  Highlands  of  Donegal,  for  in- 
stance, must  be  partly  done  on  foot ; 
and  Donegal  is  little  known  and  well 
worth  knowing.  Here  St.  Golumba 
is  in  full  force,  as  he  ought  to  be, 
seeing  that  hence  he  drove  out  a 
legion  of  devils  who  had  managed 
to  evade  St.  Patrick.^  If  you  don't 
know  anything  about  St.  Golumba 
let  me  recommend  you  to  read  his 
life,  which  M.  de  Montalembert  has 
wisely  cutoutofhisponderous  Moines 
d' Occident y  and  has  published  sepa- 
rately. This  *  dove  of  the  churches ' 
was  a  typical  Irishman,  as  fond  of 
a  skrimmage  as  he  was  of  a  function. 
He  was  banished  from  Ireland,  and 
became  the  apostle  of  Pictland,  be- 
cause to  revenge  himself  for  that 
little  matter  of  the  manuscript,  he 
set  the  northern  half  of  Clan  Con- 
nell  against  their  southern  brethren. 
M.  de  Montalembert  puts  him  before 
us  as  a  living  man,  not  a  lay-figure 
stuffed  with  traditions  and  extracts 
from  *  lives.'  Holding  a  brief  from 
Home,  he  has  no  interest  in  cloaking 
the  weaknesses  of  one  who  knew  no- 
thing of  the  Boman  supremacy;  he 
tells  so  much  to  the  saint's  discredit 
that  we  wonder  he  should  have  left 
out  the  weird  story,  which  he  might 
have  found  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  His- 
tory  of  the  Ouldees,  how  that  Hy  or 
lona  was  purged  of  demons  by 
burying  a  monk  named  Oran  alive, 
with  or  against  his  consent,  and 
how  when  Golumba  went  three 
days  after  to  see  how  his  friend 
fared,  Oran  lifted  his  heavy  lids 
and  began  to  say  'There's no  hell 
and  it's  all  a  mistake;'  whereupon 
Golumba  shovelled  the  mould  in 
upon  him  very  quickly,  crying 
out  (what  has  passed  into  a  ^gh- 
land   proverb),  'Earth,    earth  on 


1  Bather,  St  Patrick  leiiained  £rom  blessing  the  land  north  of  Eas-Aodh-Rnadh 
(BedHn^'s  ftJl)— the  salmon-leap  at  Ballyshannon,  *fbr/  said  he,  *Qod  would  have  me 
Wtthftbleawiigofittoonewhoshallbebomthere.'  int.oHh  GoOqIc 
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the  month  of  Oran  that  he  may 
blab  no  more.'  I  don't  know  a 
better  place  for  a  man  who  wants 
to  have  really  fine  ccantry  and 
plenty  of  antiquities  within  reach, 
besides  living  among  the  very  best, 
because  the  least  sophisticated  speci- 
mens of  Celt  to  be  found  out  of  the 
Western  islands,  than  Glencolumb- 
kiUe  in  the  south-west  of  Donegal, 
under  the  shadow  of  Slie-ve  League. 
Try  it,  and  tell  me  if  the  cHffs  be- 
tween Teelin  and  Gorrigan  Head  are 
not  as  good  as  Achill  and  ever  so 
much  better  than  Moher.  But  what 
do  I  say  ?  Perhaps  you  have  never 
seen  Achill ;  very  possibly  you  don't 
know  where  the  cliffs  of  Moher  are. 
I  look  in  vain  in  Murray  and  Black 
for  half  a  dozen  lively  little  places 
in  Clare,  where  I  was  luxuriating 
two  summers  ago,  and  which  are 
80  well  known  in  Ireland  that  I 
heard  of  them  (of  some  of  them,  I 
am  ashamed  to  say,  for  the  first 
time)  as  far  away  as  Clonmel.  Go 
to  GlencolumbkiUe  and  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  One  Man's  Pass ;   and 

liow  you  like  Farmer  M ;  no, 

I  won't  tell  you  his  name,  though 
there  is  no  great  choice  of  inns 
-thereabouts,  and  you'd  be  happy 
if  you  could  put  up  at  his  house  as  I 
did,  or  get  one  of  his  neighbours  to 
take  you  in ;  I'll  not  tell  you  his 
name,  but  if  you  have  read  Clough's 
Bothie  of  Toher-na-VuolichjWhy  you 
mayjust  go  to  Donegal  andplay  there 
the  little  idyll  which  poor  Clough 
makes  his  two  friends  play  in  the 
Highlands.  It  is  almost  the  only 
part  of  Ireland  where  you  could  do 
it.  Pat  in  Donegal  has,  I  think, 
degenerated  far  less  than  Pat  in 
some  other  places;  perhaps  it  is 
that  he  has  been  left  more  to  himself. 
Why  at  Gweedore  he  even  kept  his 
'rundale,'  that  modem  Brehon  te- 
nure, till  the  other  day  when  Lord 
George  Hill  persuaded  him  out  of 
it.  Perhaps  if  (as  I,  who  am  half 
Scotch,  always  maintain)  the  cream 
of  the  old  Scoti  came  over  to  North 
Britain,  in  the  celebrated  immigra- 
tion, A.D.  506,  a  little  of  this  cream 


may  have  got  left  behind  in  the  old 
Tyrconnell.  Plenty  of  Scots,  too, 
streamed  back  into  Donegal  at  tlie 
time  of  the  Settlement.  Our  host 
in  Glencolumbkille  is  called  Bu- 
chanan, and  believes  implicitly  that 
Prince  Charlie  was  driven  ashore 
here,  and  lingered  about  the  glen 
for  many  weeks  till  he  got  a  ship 
to  take  him  off  again.  Then  there 
are  the  Donegal  castles,  too,  and  the 
stories  about  them.  At  Kilbarron, 
on  the  coast  near  Ballyshannon,  Hved 
the  O'Cleiys,  hereditary  ollamhs 
(chroniclers)  of  tiie  Clan  Connell, 
whose  immigration  from  near  Kil- 
macduagh  is  thus  described  by 
Petrie:  *The  English  power,  i.e. 
the  power  of  the  Burkes,  being  in 
the  ascendant,  several  branches  of 
the  HyFiachrach  dispersed.  Among 
them  the  O'Cleiys  went  into  Tiraw- 
ley,  whence  one  of  them  moved 
up  to  Tirconnell.  At  that  time 
O'Sgingin  was  the  oUamh,  but  there 
were  no  children  of  him  nor  of  his 
tribe  save  one  lovely  daughter.  She 
was  given  to  O'Clery  in  marriage, 
O'Sgingin  stipulating  that,  if  tiiej 
had  a  son,  he  should  be  trained 
up  in  the  knowledge  of  literature 
and  history.'  This  was  about 
1 3  50.  From  that  time  the  O'Clerys 
lived  highly  honoured  by  both 
branches  of  the  Clan  Connell— 
the  O'Donnell  and  the  O'Neil- 
until  the  flight  of  the  northern 
earls  in  1607,  when  their  lands 
were  confiscated  and  divided  be- 
tween Lord  Folliott  and  the  Bishop 
of  BAphoe.  They  did  not  lose  aU, 
however,  till  1632,  when  Cucogry 
(Peregrine)  O'Clery,  holding  the 
half  quarter  of  the  lands  of  Corbeg, 
^.,  according  to  James's  prondae 
at  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  that  the 
native  landholders  should  retain  a 
portion,  was  dispossessed  at  an  in- 
quisition taken  at  Idfford,  for  *  being 
a  mere  Irishman  and  not  of  English 
or  British  descent  or  surname.' 
Thus  were  the  O'Clerys  ruined; 
but  the  loss  of  their  worldly  goods 
only  made  them  more  devoted  to 
letters.      The  times  were  threat- 
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eniDg,  every  forfeiture  brought  a 
number  of  Irish  families  to  beg- 
gaiy,  and  destroyed  a  quantity 
of  'materials  for  Irish  history.' 
'Therefore'  (says  Michael  O'Clery 
— Teague  of  the  Mountain  was  his 
red  name;  but  he  was  called  Mi- 
chael '  in  religion/  when  he  joined 
the  Franciscans  in  Donegal  Abbey) 
'  jndfi^ing  that,  should  such  a  com- 
inlation  be  neglected  at  present,  a 
risk  woidd  be  run  that  the  matter 
for  it  should  never  be  brought  to- 
gether again^  we  have  writ]  out 
these  Annals — ^to  wit,  of  the  ^  Four 
Masters.'  There  were  six  con- 
cerned in  it — ^three  O'Clerys,  an 
O'Duigen,  and  two  O'Mulconarys. 
Thongh  written  in  Donegal  Fran- 
ciscan monastery,  of  which  Ber- 
nardin  O'Clery  was  prior,  the  book 
seems  naturallj  to  belong  to  E[il- 
herron  Castle;  and,  as  you  stand 
among  the  ruins  on  that  strangre 
promontory,  yon  will  surely  thiiJc 
of  these  men  writing  in  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  putting  together  their 
genealogies,  copying  their  historical 
poems,  and  forming  that  invaluable 
chronicle  which  is  the  chief  authority 
for  a  considerable  part  of  Irish  his- 
tory. You  may  spare  a  thought,  too, 
for  the  head  of  the  clan,  who,  not  many 
jears  after  his  work  was  finished, 
followed  his  chief  Roger  O'Donnell, 
and  was  forced  to  wander  about 
with  him  in  the  wilds  of  Erris.  He 
carried  his  books  with  him ;  and,  in 
his  will,  made  about  1646,  and  pre- 
served in  the  Irish  Academy,  he  be- 
queathed to  his  two  sons  '  the  pro- 
perty most  dear  to  me  that  I  ever  pos- 
sessed in  the  world,  viz.  my  books. 
l«t  them  extract  from  them,  without 
injuring  them,  whatever  may  be  ne- 
^^essaiT  for  their  purpose,  and  let 
tiiem  be  equally  seen  and  used  by 
the  children  of  my  brother  Cairbre. 
Andl  conunand  my  sons  to  be  loving, 
^nendly,  and  kind  to  the  children  of 
Cairbre  and  to  their  own  children, 
if  they  wish  that  Qod  should  be- 
friend them  in  the  other  world, 
^  prosper  them  in  this,  and  give 
them  the  inheritance  of  heaven.' 


The  books  were  carefully  preserved 
till,  some  forty-five  years  ago,  the 
head  of  the  family  brought  them  to 
Dublin  for  sale,  and  they  are  now 
fortunately  in  the  Academy.  And 
here  is  a  point  which  the  pedestrian 
in  Ireland  must  remember:  'the 
grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 
smile  (we  are  told)  at  the  claims 
of  high  descent,'  but  the  Irish  Celt 
has  not  attained  to  that  pitch 
of  antediluvian  simplicity.  John 
O'Clery,  who  sold  his  MSS.,  was 
fifth  in  descent  from  the  annalist, 
who  died  in  1664,  and  traced  his 
pedigree  through  fifty-two  gene- 
rations to  Eochy,  over-king  of  Ire- 
land in  the  fourth  century.  It's  all 
very  well  to  say  that  every  Irish 
bricklayer  and  servant  girl  will 
claim  kindred  with  the  kings  of 
Tara.  No  such  thing;  the  Celt 
knows  who's  who — even  O'Connell, 
when  big  O  was  at  its  biggest,  was 
never  spokenof  (as  TheO'Donoghue 
is)  as  king  and  prince.  Every  Celt 
knew  that  the  great  agitator's  name, 
though  decent,  had  never  been 
among  the  upper  ten  of  Celtic  aris- 
tocracy. You  may  chance  to  meet, 
then,  a  man,  poor,  and  not  at  all 
realising  your  ideas  of  bard  or 
ollamh,  who  may  yet  be  the  un- 
doubted  descendant  of  some  bardic 
family  and  the  repository  of  a 
great  deal  of  lore  which  your 
antiquarian  friends  will  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  imparting. 
Such  a  man  will  be  worth  humour- 
ing. Don't  despise  him,  as  Dr. 
Molyneux  seems  to  have  despised 
O'Flaherty,  whom  he  found  in 
1695,  'in  a  little  place  to  the  West 
of  Galway,  miserably  poor  and  out 
of  heart,  and  with  nothing  about 
him  but  his  own  writings,  and  a  few 
rum  old  books  of  history.'  Don't 
spare  a  little  pains ;  for,  even  if  you 
get  nothing  that  is  new  to  Irish 
scholars,  you'll  be  pretty  sure  to 
get  from  mm  sometlung  that  is  new 
to  you. 

Uuard  yourself,  however,  if  you 
are  going  about  in  Ireland,  against 
a  common  mistake  among  travellers 
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there.    Having  been  perhaps  to  Kil- 
lamey,  or  to  the  Seven  Churches  at 
GlendaJongh,  you  fancy  every  Irish 
peasant   (or    at    least    every    car 
driver)   is  full  of  traditions,   and 
only  wants  to  be  *  tapped '  by  the 
inquiring  visitor.      The  fact  is  that 
even  Irish  carmen  are  not  always 
in  a  chatty  mood,  and,  I'm  sorry 
to  say,  the  peasants  are  forgetting 
their  old  stories.     The  flamine  took 
a  great  deal  out  of  them — destroyed 
the  old  happy  life  in  which  every 
one     was     fed     upon     traditions. 
Man    must   live    by   bread    now, 
or  at  least  by  Indian  meal.     In  the 
more    anglicised    parts    I    find,  I 
regret  to  say,  the  London  Journal 
and    Dublin  papers  of   the  same 
class,  making  way  so  fast  that  I 
constantly  anathematise  that  selfish 
art  of  reading  which  sets  people 
'  poring  over  miserable  books  '  in- 
stead of  listening  to  a  good  tale 
round  a  peat  fire.    Even  in  the  still 
Irish  parts  the  stories  are  getting 
out  of  mind.    I  believe  'the  clergy ' 
set    themselves    against   them,  as 
they  do  against  the  worship  at  holy 
wells ;  just  as  Mr.  Campbell  foTind 
that    their    Presbyterian  brethren 
systematically  oppose  the  telling  of 
old  tales  in  the  Western  Highlands. 
This  sunmier  I  tried  to  rouse  up  a 
little  enthusiasm    for   one  of  the 
Ossianic  stories  among  a  group  of 
middle-aged  Clare  shopkeepers,  and 
was  told,  *  Oh,  you  see,  we  mostly 
read  nothing  but  books  of  religion.' 
I    think  they  were  afraid  I  was 
a  Fenian  or  a  police  spy.     On  the 
Kilrush    steamer  I  asked  a  well- 
dressed  young  fellow  the  name  of  a 
castle.     'Those    are    the    Cratloe 
woods,  sir,  but  as  for  the  name  of 
the    castle,   I    really    don't    mind 
(know)  it.' 

'  But  I  thought  all  these  castles 
were  fianous  in  the  history  of  your 
country. 

*  Maybe,  but  I  don't  mind  the 
history  of  my  country.  I  stick  to 
business,  am  at  it  fifteen  hours  a 
day  when  I  am  at  it,  and  when  I've 


had  a  week's  run  I  shall  be  afc 
it  again.' 

nB  didn't  look  as  if  he'd  ever 
grow  into  a  Tait,  though.     More 
surprising  to  me  it  was  to  hear 
a  peasant,  west  of  Kilkee,  answer 
when  I  asked  him  who  built  Dan- 
leeky  Castle,  *  Faith  an'   I   don't 
know,  your  honour.  It's  Dr.  Joly's 
now,  and  it  was  Lord  Fitzgerald's 
before  him ;  but  it  must  have  heen 
built  a  power  of  years  ago.    Who 
knows  ?  *      The    legends   are  not 
killed  out  by  manufactures;  thej 
thrive  all   the  more  in  the  busy 
towns.     In  some  places  they  die  of 
sheer  inanition.     Don't  expect  too 
much,  then,  either  in  the  way  of 
jokes,  or  enthusiasm  for  old  legends; 
above  all,  don't  believe  all  you  read 
about  feniale  beauty,  which  in  Lime- 
rick, for  instance,  is  sadly  falling  off 
n  the  rising  generation,  and  which 
in  Connemara  never  existed  at  all  to 
the  extent  to  which  easily-pleased 
tour-writers  tell  you  it  exists.     I 
wonder  no  tourist  notices  the  harsh- 
ness of  Irish  girls'  voices.     They 
would  not  please  the  'Autocrat  of 
the  breakfast  table'  who  raves  so 
about  the  dulcet  tones  of  two  Ge^ 
man  chamber-maids  in  a  big  New 
York  hotel.     The  scenery  you  can- 
not form,  I  think,  too  h^h  an  esti- 
mate of.     The  Killeries,  the  whole 
drive  from  Letterfirack  to  Haam, 
by  Leenane— but   I'm  not  writing 
a   guide  book,   and  if  you   don't 
beheve  Thackeray,  you're  not  likely 
to  beheve  me.    What  does  he  say, 
speaking  of  GMengarifi^,  and  again 
of  Kosstrevor  ?     *  K   such  a  hay 
were  in  England   it  would  be  a 
chosen  place  for  summer  residents. 
If  it  were  on  the  Baltic  or  the 
Mediterranean  it  would  be  visited 
yearly  by  thousands  of  admiring 
tourists    from    our    own   islands.' 
All  the  places  have  been  written 
about.     The  evil  is    that  all  the 
writing  has    not    drawn   visitors. 
Even    Michael    Angelo   Titmai^ 
couldn't  make  Irish  touring  fitsb- 
ionable ;  and  this  shows  the  weak- 
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nesB  of  literature  in  England. 
The  places  are  lovely  in  themselves, 
and  the  prince  of  modem  novelists 
praised  them  nngmdginglv.  Yet 
people  didn't  go  there;  while,  let 
just  a  few  fashionables  *  discover  * 
some  miserable  little  hole  like  Aid- 
borough,  and  straightway  all  the 
world  runs  down  there.  What  are 
Southport  and  "Weston-super-Mare 
and  poky  little  Dawlish,  and  even 
Llandudno,  compared  with  scores 
of  places  in  the  'beautiful  frame*  of 
the  (so  called)  *  ugly  picture '  across 
St.  George's  Clmnnel?  Besides, 
in  Ireland  you  have  a  new  sensa- 
tion. You  may  hear  nothing  but 
English  spoken,  yet  you  feel  at  once 
that  you  are  not  among  English 
people;  and  it  always  stnkes  me  as 
struiger  and  more  unexpected  to 
get  the  outlandish  ways  and  notions 
along  with  the  familiar  speech, 
than  to  have  both  different  from 
what  they  are  at  home.  I  am  sure 
yon  might  travel  through  most  of 
Germany  and  never  find  your  men- 
tal toes  so  trodden  on  as  you  will 
in  an  hour's  talk  with  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman who  is  neither  an  Anglo- 
maniac  nor  a  'castle  hack.'  And 
it  is  wholesome  and  (if  done  gently 
as  Irish  gentlemen  mostly  do  it)  by 
no  means  unpleasant  to  have  one's 
mental  toes  trodden  on  now  and 
then ;  it  loosens,  even  if  it  fails  to 
Tub  off,  the  mental  corns. 

If  you  go  to  study  man  and  not 
nature,  I  advise  you  to  go  to  County 
Clare  by  way  of  Limerick,  which 
Murray  says  is  the  neatest  and 
hest  built  town  in  the  island.  Did 
he  ever  go  into  Irishtown  ?  though 
Englishtown  is  as  bad;  the  dirt 
and  misery  have  streamed  over  the 
bridge,  and  both  towns  alike  are  a 
collection  of  stinking  old-clothes 
shops,  old-iron  shops,  bakeries  of 
'Lyons  bread,'  and  pawnbrokers' 
shops ;  and  yet  fancy,  amid  all  this 
dirt,  at  every  street-comer  are  pails 
of  sweet  milk,  each  with  its  strainer 
(and  how  thankful  you  are  for  this 
&8  you  drink  it),  outside  the  doors 


of  the  wretched  sheds  to  which  they 
belong.  Gteorge  Street  and  the  rest 
of  Newtown  Pery  form  a  fresh  pro- 
test against  the  Irishry;  they  are 
well-built  enough;  but  the  redbrick 
is  gloomy,  and  one  wonders  whether 
it  was  a  *  job '  that  made  the  builders 
use  it  instead  of  the  stone  which  lies 
so  handy.  But  the  dirt  of  old 
Limerick  (and  of  old  Dublin  too) 
I  will  not  suffer  to  lie  at  the  door  of 
the  Celts.  Who  are  the  dirtiest 
people  in  Europe  ?  The  Scandina- 
vians undoubtedly.  Which  is  the 
dirtiest  spot  in  the  habitable  globe? 
Probably  Sastersdale  in  Norway, 
where  they  wash  once  a  year,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  and  sleep  in  ^eir 
clothes  every  night  of  the  365.  Now 
the  Norsemen  held  the  Irish  sea- 
ports for  centuries,  and  brought 
their  dirt  in  with  them.  It  is  on 
record  how  offensive  Eegnar  Lod- 
brog  was  to  the  Scotic  chiefs  on 
account  of  his  uncleanly  ways.  Pro- 
bably no  people,  except  the  Polyne- 
sians, wash  more  than  the  Irish. 
Numbers  of  quite  poor  folks,  who 
m  England  would  never  think  of 
such  a  thing,  here  manage  to  run 
down  for  a  fortnight  to  the  sea, 
where  Pat  drinks  the  water  as 
well  as  bathes  in  it.  Yes;  it  is 
Norse  dirt  in  the  towns,  and  its 
presence  only  proves  how  apt  a 
scholar  the  too  unpressionable  Celt 
is — cereiM  in  vitium  jiecti. 

But  let  me  get  you  to  Ealkee. 
You'll  enjoy  the  Slinnon,  and  the 
wild  car-drive  across  from  Kilrush 
(I  hope  Dargan's  railway  will  never 
be  made,  though  I  can't  see  why 
the  embanking,  which  would  make 
nearly  all  Poulnasherry  harbour 
dry  land,  should  have  come  to  a 
stand-still).  You  will  find  time 
amid  your  driver's  ftin  to  see  that 
the  coTintry  deserves  what  Crom- 
well said  of  it :  *  A  strange  land 
this ;  no  tree  to  hang  a  man  on,  no 
water  to  drown  him,  no  fire  to  bum 
him.'  Look  landward,  and  it  is  the 
abomination  of  desolation.  Some 
Englishmen  think  all  Ireland  is  so 
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Tich  that  but  for  tlie  laziness  of  the 
natives  it  would  grow  I  don't  know 
how  many  bushels  to  the  acre,  be- 
sides &ttening  any  amount  of  bul- 
locks.    I  should  like  to  drop  one  of 
these  gentry  among  the  rocks  of 
IBurren,    or    the    red    bogs   about 
Xilkee.     Why  are  we  so  wrong  in 
■our  estimate  of  Ireland's  fertility  ? 
Partly  because  of  native  bragging ; 
tjhiefly  because  the  *  undertaker '  to 
whom  a  forfeiture  had  been   as- 
-signed  tried  in  every  way  to  crack 
it  up    so    as    to    attract    English 
settlers.      Every  place  became    a 
*  city  of  Eden  *  when  he  had  the 
describing  of  it;  and  the  old  habit  of 
exaggeration  still  lasts.     The  first 
thought  that  crosses  one's  mind  in 
many  parts  of  Clare  is,  how  can 
iihese  places  possibly  pay  any  rent? 
But  look  seaward,  and  all  is  changed. 
A  lovely  round  bay,    breaking  a 
line  of  black  cliffs,  which  stretch 
almost  without    any  other  breaks 
from  Loop  Head  up  to  Liscannor. 
And  those  rocks :  I  wish  I  was  a 
word-painter  to  tell  you  about  their 
weird  forms.   I  have  seen  my  share 
x>f  coast  scenery;  the  Lizard,  the 
Land's  End,  North  Devon,   Pem- 
broke, I  know  them  well.   But  these 
Xilkee  shales  are  different  from  any 
-of  them.  Colour  goes  for  something; 
and  the    colour  here    is  unusuaJ. 
But  the  great  marvel  is  the  variety 
of  form.     Here,  remember,  you  are 
in  the  Clare  coal-fields.    All  along 
there  ought  to  be  coal,  and  (as  is 
80  provoHngly  the  case  almost  all 
over  Leland)  there  is  none.     But 
■the  shales  are  mostly  sofb,  the  mill- 
stone grits  hard,  the  seams  of  trap 
harder  still;  and  all  these  lie  to- 
gether,  so  that  no  wonder  there 
-are  caves,  and  natural  bridges,  and 
-puffing  holes,  and  insulated  masses 
like  Bishop's  Island  off  Kilkee,  up 
which  sheep  have  to  be  drawn  with 
Topes,  yet  which  contains  two  of 
the  so-called  *  oratories '  that  Col. 
Forbes  Leslie  might  perhaps  claim 
:a8  coeval   with  his  Picts'  houses 


and     Sardinian 
go  to  see  the 


Nuragh6s.      Yon 
caves   in  corraghs. 
I  wonder  what    the  Canoe    Club 
would  say  to  a  trip  in  one  of  them 
from  Folkestone  to  Ambleteuse.    1 
hinted  to  the  Arran  boatmen,  who 
use  no  other  boats,  that  they  proba- 
bly went  over  only  od  smooth  days. 
*  No,  but  on  rough  ones,'  was  the 
reply ;  '  and  she  does  be  jumping 
like  a  duck  over  the  top  of  the 
waves.'      The  chief  danger  wonld 
be  from  a  bit  of  wreck  or  other 
hard  substance  which  might  stave 
in    the    canvas-covered  craft.     I 
wish  I  could  get  Mr.  Ruskin  to 
describe  a  cave  for  me.     All  I  can 
say  is,  I  never  saw  so  much  colour 
in  so  small  a  space.     A  roof,  black 
with  red  stains  towards  the  mouth, 
changing    to    green    veined  with 
white  as  you  get  ftirther  in ;  the  floor 
white  with  brown  patches ;  and  the 
walls  mostly  rosy  pink  seamed  with 
green.    But  fine  as  are  the  contrasts 
of  colour,  finer  still  is  the  way  in 
which  the  blocks  of  the  roof  are 
massed  together.    And  these  caves 
you  may  count  by  the  dozen.    You 
may  call  Kilkee  the  Brighton  of 
Limerick ;  but  this  coast,  so  full  of 
variety,  so  full  of  weird  beauty,  is 
as  far  above  the  cliff  beyond  Kemp 
Town  as  the  Steyne  is  above  the 
meanest  of  the  'lodges'  which  these 
indefatigable  cottiers  have  built  by 
saving  and  saving  what  the  Uttle 
patch    of  bog    farm   brought  in. 
Don't  say  Pat  c€«i't  work  with  a 
will  when  he  has  an  object  clearly 
set  before  him.     It  was  the  cottiers 
who  made  Kilkee.  Forty  years  ago 
the  place  was  nothing  but  red  b^, 
fronted  with  sand  hills  ;  now  it  is 
a  thriving  village,  singularly  dean 
and   well  built,   with  nothing  to 
hinder  its  development  but  the  old 
landlord  and  tenant  difficulty ;  for 
here  is  Marquis  Conyngham  break- 
ing all  their    hearts    and   telling 
them  that  the  *  lodges '  they  have 
built  are  his,  and  that  he  will  have 
them.^     How  I   wish  these   men 
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had  landlords  whom  they  knew 
and  loved.      Coming    over    once 
fipom   Skye    I    almost   wept  with 
vexation  to  see  how  a  consin  of  the 
Macdonald  (who  had  been  talking 
Gaelic  all  tiie    way;    what  Irish 
landlord  ever  thonght  of  talking 
Erse?)    shook    hands    all    ronnd 
before  landing  with  the  tenants  on 
board.     They   were    lovingly    re- 
spectfiil ;  the  respect  was  none  the 
1^8  because  the  love  was  there  too. 
And  now  that  I've  given  yon  an 
introdaction  to  the  most  character- 
istic  of  Irish    counties,    I  mean 
(rather  unfairly  to    Pat,   I    must 
own)  to  let  you  just  a  httle  behind 
the  scenes.     For  Pat  has  faults,  as 
you  will  soon  find  out  wherever  you 
go.  Even  the  ran  from.  Limerick  to 
Qnin   Abbey  will    make  you    ac- 
quainted with   some  of  the  most 
prominent    of    these.    And    Quin 
Abbey,  let  me    tell  you,   is  quite 
worth  seeing  for  its  own  sake.  It  is 
but  an  hour's  run  by  the  railway : 
and  being  alone,  I'll  go  that  short 
distance  third  class,  paying  fifteen 
pence  for  my   twen^  miles;    the 
second  class   fare  is    28.    $d, ;   so 
that  this,  at  any  rate,  is  not  one  of 
the  dear  railways  of  which  the  Irish 
papers  have  been  complaining.     It 
can't  pay,  however,   or  else  that 
fne  sharp-looking    lad    at    Long 
Pavement    station   would  not    be 
even  more    ra^ed  than  the  boy 
who  gathered  the  tickets  the  other 
daj  at   Limerick.     I  never  saw 
a  ragged  railway  boy  in  England. 
Can  you  fancy  the  boy  at  Mugby 
out  at  elbows,  and  with  a  decided 
want  of  cohesion  between  the  seams 
of  his  jacket?     Nor  do    I   think 
that,  though  English  third  class  car- 
riages are   dirty,  you  could  ever 
find  as  much  dirt  in  a  whole  train- 
full  as  there  vtras  in  the  one  com- 
partment into  which  I  was  penned. 
There  it  lay,  moderately  thick  on 
the  floor,  but  under  the  seats  as 
^ick  as  on  a  dust   heap.     Such 
ways  may  suit  knee  breeches,  but 
they  are  decidedly  un&*vourable  to 
the  *  wear '  of  long  trousers.     That 


the  railway  is  hard  up  I  infer,  too,, 
from  the  absence  of  cup  or  ladle  at 
the  drinking  fountain.  There  is  the 
water  (for  which,  by  the  way,  you 
search  in  vain  at  some  English 
stations),  but  the  marble  basin  into 
which  it  runs  is  here  full  of  dirty 
paper. 

Oh,  Pat,  Pat,  it  isn't  Saxon  mis- 
rule which  causes  little  griefs  like 
these  ;  nor  does  that  same  misrule 
account   for  a  good    many  other 
trifles  which  I  wouldn't  let  any 
enemy  notice,  but  which  I'd  lik& 
to  whisper  about  in  your  ear,  you. 
varmint,  till  you  took  to  mending^ 
them.     You    know    that    German, 
print  you're  so  fond  of  (how  is  it 
we  have  let  the  Qerman    supply 
all    Ireland    with     cheap     gaudy 
prints?),    where     yourself,    after 
bothering  long  enough  about  stitch- 
ing on  your  buttons,  have  taken, 
to  you  a  neat  little  wife,  who  is- 
cleverly  working  away  at  your  shirt 
collar.   Well,  since  I  came  to  Lime- 
rick, I've  almost  begun  to  doubt  the 
naturalness  of  that  picture.     I  half 
suspect  that,  when  the  button  save 
way,  Biddy  would  just  stick  m  & 
big  pin,  and  when  that  tore  a  hole 
in  the  collar-band,  why,  you'd  pull 
vour  neck-tie  through  ^e  hole  and 
hold  things  together  in  that  way. 
Don't  I  love  you  though,  and  admire 
you  in  spite  of  such  trifles  as  these  ? 
Here's  the  Limerick  chief  post-office 
clerk,  a  erand  man  in  his  way,  just 
one  of  those  off-hand  fellows  who 
make  the  English  fancy  that  Irish 
officials  are  uncivil.     To  him  there 
enters  a  ragged  little  urchin  with,, 
'  What  hour  is  it  now,  sir,  please  ? ' 
He,  the  grand  official,  answers  in 
the  roughest,  kindliest  wBy,  *  What- 
hour?    It's  about  half-past  nine.' 
He  may  well  say  *  about,'  for  *  divil 
a  clock '  is  visible  about  the  whole 
place,  to  unofficial  eyes  at  least; 
while,  as  for  order  and  method,  twin 
sisters  of  punctuaHiy,  I  am  come 
to    enter    a    change    of    address, 
and  am  kept  waiting   foil  seven 
minutes  whUe  the  address-book  is 
being  hunted  for  with  an  expendi- 
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ture  of  *  nerve  force,'  their  "waste  of 
whicli  is,  I  am  sure,  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  the  Irish  don't  do  more 
in    great    matters.      Well,    better 
have  no  clock,  and  be  abnndantlj 
good-hearted  to  inqnisitive  beggar- 
boys,  than  be  as  gruff  and  unkind 
as  some  post-office  people  whom  I 
could  name.    But  is  it  impossible  to 
combine  the  two?  Was  tiie  old  reck- 
lessness so  ground  into  the  system, 
in  those  days  when  no  man  cared 
for  shirt-buttons,  because  any  time 
he  might  have  to  fight,  not  only  for 
the  shirt  on  his  back,  but  for  the 
breath  in  his  body,   that,  long  as 
those    days  have  gone  b^,  a  still 
longer  alterative  process  is  needed 
to  get  rid  of  it  ?     I  am  so  mortified 
that,  with  all  your  good  points — 
and  they  are  many ;  just  compare, 
for  instance,  the  young  gentleman, 
who  has  just  sold  me  a  penny  bot- 
tle of  ink,  and  has  had  a  genial 
argument  while  changing  my  half- 
crown,  about  the  respective  merits 
of  whiskey  and  potheen,  with  the 
average    English  whipper-snapper 
grocer's  assistant — ^with   all    your 
good  points,  you  lay  yourself  open 
to  be  misunderstood,  by  your  dis- 
regard of  what  Europe  in  general  is 
beginning  to  look  on  as  essentials  to 
comfort.     *Pheugh,'  says  an  Irish 
friend,  *  these  English,  they  are  as 
bad  as  the  old  Jews,   who  went 
round    the  world    with  their  big 
basket,  as  the  Roman  satirist  says : 
so  your  people  go  about  with  their 
spon^ng-tub,  and  insist  on  all  the 
world  doing  just  as  they  do ;  and  the 
iunniest  thing  of  all  is  that  their 
fathers  knew  nothing  of  tubbing, 
and  the  bare  idea  of  it  would  have 
laid  their  grandfathers  up  with  ca- 
tarrh.' That  is  just  it;  Ireland  is  in 
almost  everything  a  couple  of  gene- 
rations beHnd  us.     Look  at  that 
grand  Quin  Abbey,  with    its    tall 
central  tower,  and  its  really  beau- 
tiful cloisters.     It  is  still  a  burial- 
place,  but  the   only  decent   thing 
about  it  is  a  great  vault  with  iron 
door,  where  Father  Corbitt,  P.P., 


and  his  friends  are  buried.   AH  the 
other  grave  stones  are  just  thrown 
down,  not  neatly  laid,  while  the 
floors  of  the  old  rooms — ^for  refec- 
tory,   abbot's    parlour,    all   have 
been    used    as    graveyards — are 
covered  with  a  litter  of  loose  rongh 
stones  of  all  sizes.     Look  at  tlmt 
heap,     too,     of    thigh-bones    and 
skulls   under  the  elder-tree;  whj 
didn't  Father  Corbitt  open  his  vault 
for  them,  that  so  they  might  share 
in  the  prayers  which  he  bespeaks  in 
his  epitaph  ?    This  sad  Irish  disre- 
gard of  ordinary  decency  in  regard 
to  dead  men's  bones  I  cannot  un- 
derstand.  It  is  so  unlike  the  Welsh 
way.     It  cannot  be  charged  upon 
the  Saxon.     Why  don't  the  priests 
take  the  matter  up  P     It  is  just  one 
of  those  things  which  they  might 
do.     The  Pope,  we  are  told,  made 
Macnamara  a  prince  of  the  Holj 
Roman  Empire  for  building  this 
abbey,  and  he  deserved  it,  for  I  nerer 
finer  saw  stone- work  in  all  Ireland 
(and  that's   saying  a  good  deal). 
What  would  his  Holiness  say  if  he 
saw  that  whitened  heap  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking  ?  I  talked  of  the 
priests  setting  this  right ;  there  are 
a  good  many  things   the   priests 
might  do,  and  don't.  One  thing  they 
certainly  do  is  to  take  care  of  numbi 
one.  Look  at  them;  they  are  mostly 
as  fine  fellows  as  the  constabulary, 
and  far  sleeker.     I  never  saw  in 
Ireland   the    counterpart  of  those 
poor  lean  cur^s  in  greasy  threadbare 
soutanes  who  are  so  common  in 
France.  Tour  Irish  priest  is  always 
well-dressed,  almost  always  in  rude 
health :  fasting  clearly  agrees  with 
him ;  indeed,  it  must  be  necessary 
now  and  then,  if  he  always  eats  as 
he  does  at  a  table  d'hote,      Abore 
all,  he  is  always  clean,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  refute,  in  his  own  person, 
the  charge  so  currently  made  against 
his  countrymen.     Clean  and  neat 
amid  people  who,  though  they  wash 
more  than  the  English,  are  singu- 
larly careless  about  externals,  he  is 
a  far  greater  contrast  to  his  sur- 
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ronndings  than  his  French  brother. 
Perhaps  this  practical  way  of  teach- 
ing the  proprieties  is  better  than 
precept ;  bat  there  is  jnst  this  evil, 
the  priest  is  looked  upon  so  much 
as  a  being  of  a  different  order,  that 
Pat  no  more  feels  it  his  duty  to 
ke^  himself  tidy  becanse  his  reve- 
rence is  so,  than  he  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  poHsh  his  harness   and  to 
paint  and  yamiBh  his  car  after  the 
&shion  of  his  landlord's  barouche. 
On  the  whole  I  am  disposed  to  go 
along  with  a  fellow-traveller  who, 
counting  a  score  of  priests  on  the 
best  end  of  the  Kilrush  boat — ^we 
were  hnmbly  seated  near  the  prow 
—said,  *  Well,  I  don't  know  abontthe 
\  age  of  &ith,  but  surely  the  age  of 
charity  is  past,  or  those  &t  fellows 
would  be  saving  every  man  his  shil- 
ling, and  would  send  a  guinea  to  the 
starring  folks  in  Gonnemara.     But 
no;  it  is  easier  to  travel  first-dass, 
Mid  then  to  bully  John  Bull.     If 
Saint    Columba    was     alive,     he 
wouldn't  be  quite  so  content  with 
kisser-aller  as  his  successors  are.' 
^Ireland's  the  most  Cathohc  coun- 
try in  Europe,'  says  my  host  at 
ClomneL     Now  my  host  is  no  fool ; 
he  is  a  large  wool-stapler,  and  as 
keen  in  business  as  any  man  need 
wish  to  be ;  but  he  has  a  way  which 
1  cannot  abide  of  attributing  all  the 
many  virtues  of  his  nation  to  their 
religion,  and  when  I  bring  him  to 
book,  and  tell  him  of  the  immoral 
Catholics    abroad,     and    instance 
Prague,  where  the  best  hotels  were 
little  better  than  brothels,  he  says, 
^  Oh,  we  are  the  best  GathoHcs  in 
the  world.     Chastity  is  ensured  by 
the  confessional.'     If  so,  that  is  a 
great  deal  to  say ;  and  it  more  than 
makes  up  for  windows  that  have  to 
be  propped  with  sticks,  and  for  cup- 
boMtl-doors    finger-blackened    for 
lack  of  a  handle,  and  for  unkempt 
hair  and  general  want  of  eomme  il 
fanl.    It  is  worth  a  great  deal  that 
clear  jfrank  look  of  an  Irish  girl,  so 
different  from  the  prudish  leer  too 
common  among  our  more  sophisti- 


cated young  women ;  but  is  not  it 
mostly  due  to  race  P     In  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert's  book  we  find  the  same 
thing    astonishing    the  first    mis- 
sionaries.    It  comes  of  race,  de- 
pend upon  it,  though  the  priests 
coolly  take  ail  the  credit  of  it  to 
themselves.     Anyhow,   it  is  most 
delightful ;  and  so  is  the  honesty  of 
all,  men  and  women  alike.  At  Lime- 
rick I  gave   our  luggage  (lots  of 
small  packages  among  it) ,  in  charge 
to  an  unknown  *  boy,'  who  engaged 
to  meet  me  four  hours  after  at  the 
boat.     Suppose  he  had  gone  off, 
goods  and  all  ?      *  L'honmie  vole ; 
la   fenmie  se  vend,'    says    Victor 
Hugo    in   his  MisSrdbleSj  describ- 
ing the  state  to  which  people  are 
reduced  by  poverty.     Thank  God, 
in  spite  of  all  their  poverty,   the 
Irish  of  both  sexes  have  at  any  rate 
not  fallen  in  that  way.    As  for  the 
priests,  endow  them  (I  say),  endow 
them.     By  so  doing  you'll  be  taking 
the  bread  of  agitation  out  of  their 
mouths,  and  ma^  perhaps  induce 
them  to  leave  pohtics  alone,  and  to 
give  more  attention  to  those  small 
social  matters  in  which  there  is  so 
much  room  for  improvement  among 
their  people.     Don't  let  me  be  sus- 
pected of  denying  that  the  priests 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
regard  to  social  naatters.    Who  else, 
in  many  parts,  has  done  anything 
at  all  towards  keeping  up  a  decently 
civilised  standard  ?     But  I'm  sure 
they've  not  done  all  they  could; 
they've  been  too  busy  about  other 
things.     Many  of  them,  moreover, 
haven't  had  it  in  them ;  bom  and 
bred  among  the  people,  they've  been 
as  shiftless  as  their  flocks.     I  dis- 
like   nitramontanism   more    than 
most  people    do,    for    it   is  dead 
against  my  theory  about  the  future 
of  the  Irish  Ghurch.     But  there  is 
compensation  in  everything ;  and, 
thanks  (I  believe)  to  the  heads  of 
the  Ultramontane  party,  things  are 
better  done  in  most  Irish  chapels 
than  they  used  to  be.     Perhaps  I 
am  giving  thanks  where  none  are 
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due;  for  there  lias  been  a  grand 
change  in  this  respect  in  all  reli- 
gions commnnities,  all  the  kingdom 
throngh,  within    the    last    thirty 
years.     I  know  a  little  place,  for 
instance,  in  one  of  the  west-conntry 
coombes,  where,  two  parsons  back, 
the  alms  were  gathered  in  a  china 
plate;  there  is  now  an  elaborat3 
alms-box.     In  Ireland  I  noted  with 
great  pleasure  a   purer    taste    in 
altar  decoration.     The  old  tawdry 
style  of  course  still  holds  its  ground 
in  many  places ;   but  I  saw  several 
chapels    in  which  the   altar   and 
reredos  were  very  anglican — simple 
and  chaste,   with    good  encaustic 
tiles  effectively  used.     Then,  as  to 
the    mischievous  effects  of   May- 
nooth,  there  are  priests  and  priests; 
just  as  in  every  class  of  men  there 
are  *  cads  *  and  gentlemen.     When 
I  am  alone  I  always  share  a  car,  if 
I  can,  with  a  *  clergyman.'     They 
are  sure  to  get  on  well  with  the 
people ;  and  they  are  sure  to  be  kind 
and  considerate  to  a  fellow-traveller. 
They  are  not  always  men  of  culture. 
(Do  you    find,  Mr.  Bull,  that  the 
white  tie  or  the  M.B.  waistcoat  in- 
variably marks  a  highly- educated 
man  on  your  side  of  the  water  ? 
Don't  you  know  any  reverend  *cads,' 
fix)m  the  Universities,  not  to  speak 
of  literates,  from  whom  we  naturally 
put  up  with  a  great  deal  which 
would  offend  us  in  their  more  fortu- 
nate brethren  P)      A  gentlemanly 
priest  is  still,  as  they  say  he  was  in 
the  old  days,  a  charming  fellow.     I 
made  a  dash  this  year  through  part 
of    Connemara    with    two     such. 
People  err,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  in  decrying  Maynooth.     I  am 
sure  it  turns  out  men  as  well  be- 
haved,   considering    their   antece- 
dents, as  any  educational  place  in 
the  langdom.     I  prefer  the  Irish- 
bred  priests  to  the  Salamanca  men; 
though  these  stand  even  before  the 
others  in  the  matter  of  physique. 
Splendid   fellows    were     some   of 
them    whom    I     have     met.      I 
wonder  what  the  Spaniards  gave 


them  to  eat  ?  or  did  the  climate 
carry  out  the  principle  of  selection, 
and  does  Spanish  soil  hold  the 
weaklings?  Ah,  Bull,  Bull;  un- 
reasonable as  usual.  How  can  yon 
expect  an  unexceptionablygood  ar- 
ticle at  the  miserable  price  per  head 
which  you  paid  at  Maynooth? 
Nothing  Irish  seems  to  me  so  won- 
derful (not  even  the  ten  millions 
sent  over  in  ten  years  from  America), 
as  the  amount  which  the  Irish  *  out 
of  their  deep  poverty,'  contribute 
to  keep  up  their  religion.  Look  at 
a  little  book,  Irish  Homes  cund  Irish 
Hearts^  by  Miss  Porter,  who  was  in 
the  Scutari  hospital.  It  will  teU 
you  what  is  being  done ;  nay,  it 
doesn't  tell  you  half,  for  it  doesn't 
state  the  amount  drawn  yearly  oat 
of  the  country  for  Peter's  pence; 
nor  does  it  tell  you  that  the  'livings' 
of  the  priests  are  much  better  tkn 
the  average  of  English  incumben- 
cies— as  much  better  as  even  the 
roughest  Maynooth  man  is  than 
those  ill-conditioned  curates  who 
are  just  now  (October  1867)  snarl- 
ing because  tiieir  rectors  stand  to 
them  as  superior  officers  do  to  sabs, 
and  *  whose  pettiness,'  says  the 
Timesy  'is  a  disgrace  to  the  pro- 
fession.' 

As  I  said,  I  think  that  *  saggarth 
aroon  '  (priest  dear)  might  do  more 
than  he  does  in  the  way  of  social 
progress.  Perhaps  even  he  could 
not  find  better  nests  for  the  poor 
*  wrens/  on  the  Curragh.  By  the 
way,  how  bitter  it  must  make  a 
priest  feel  against  *  progress,'  to 
see  that  when  it  comes,  at  any  rate 
when  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  a 
permanent  camp,  it  brings  a  degra- 
dation far  worse  than  any  that 
poverty  and  eviction,  and  *  agra- 
rian outrage '  and  famine,  can  in« 
flict.  It  is  no  good  laying  the 
'  wren '  business  on  Bomanism. 
You  might  just  as  well  lay  on 
Anglicanism  or  Methodism,  or 
whatever  other  'ism  she  waa 
broughfup  in,  the  ruin  of  the  last 
poor  girl  who^fresh ,  from  some 
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cottage  home,  is  swept  into  the 
Tortex  of  London.  Very  probably 
folks  may  find  oat  some  day  that 
their  systems  were  not  perfect,  that 
thej  could  have  got  at  least  as 
good  a  result  wi&ont  so  much 
misery  to  the  fallen,  so  much  hard- 
ness  in  those  who  escape.  Mean- 
time, while  you  and  I  doabfcingly 
fen  bock  on  the  laureate's  philo- 
sophy, and  trust 

That  not  a  worm  is  doTen  in  vain, 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shriyelled  in  a  fruitless  fire, 

their  reverences  aim  at  diminishing 
the  evil  by  tying  up  yet  tighter  the 
bands  which  necessarily  get  loosened 
the  moment  a  girl  crosses  the  Chan- 
nel It  would  be  better  if  they  would 
now  and  then  preach  the  gospel  of 
comfort;  would  not  the  young,  if 
they  were  taught  how  homes  may 
be  beautified,  be  less  easily  lured 
away  by  those  dazzling  contrasts  to 
the  &mily  discomfort  which  are  sure 
to  bo  presented  to  them  ?  Well, 
well,  old  habits  are  not  so  easily 
shaken  off,  and  people  really  don*t 
care  for  comforts  who  are  not  used 
to  tbem;  and  when  I  walked  on 
Garland  Sunday  through  Lehinch 
*  pattern,*  and  noted  how  a  lovely 
girl,  with  long  light  hair  flowing 
loose,  made  her  way  through  the 
dense  crowd  unmolested  even  by  a 
look;  when  I  saw  how  unsensual 
were  the  fakses,  giving  the  lie  to  that 
German  Ph.D.,  whom  Mr.  Lascelles 
Wraxall  lately  gave  himself  the 
trouble  to  translate,  I  was  com- 
forted for  the  want  of  gardens, 
feelmg  there  are  better  things  in 
the  world  than  village  horticultural 
societies ;  though  I  cannot  see,  your 
reverences,  why  Ireland  might  not 
have  both.  Such  politeness,  too, 
in  this  rough-looking  crowd  to  one 
toother.  '  Save  you,  Mike.' 
'Save  yourself  kmdly,  Pat.' 
*  How's  the  weather  with  you, 
then?' 

*Why  we  should  like  a  sup  o' 
rain,ifitbethewiUofGod.'  And 
80  it  goes  on,'  reminding  me  of  a 
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dialogue  between  two  French 
sailors  at  Cherbourg,  who  mon- 
sieur'd  one  another,  and  touched 
their  shiny  Chinaman's  caps  at 
parting,  and  said  '  adieu,  madame/ 
to  the  old  crone  who  took  the  money 
in  the  little  cabaret.  '  Let  me  giwe 
you  a  wrinkle,'  said  an  old  Irish 
gentleman  to  me  when  I  was  going 
into  County  Clare  for  the  first  time. 
'  The  real  Irishman  is  not  fond  of 
that  hail-fellow  well- mot  style  of  half 
bluster,  half  silly  nonsense,  which 
the  books  always  put  into  his 
mouth.  With  his  equals  he  is  aa 
polite  as  a  Frenchman.  We,  living 
here  as  masters  among  helots,  have 
got  those  with  whom  we've  had 
much  to  do  into  a  rough,  coarse  way 
of  speaking.  We  are  seldom  at 
the  pains  to  speak  civilly  to  them, 
and  they've  grown  in  some  places 
to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  their  in- 
bred politeness.  I  remember  the 
first  time  I  went  abroad.  My 
brother  was  brought  up  in  France, 
and  I  went  to  him,  and  we  took 
horse  at  Paris  and  rode,  by  easy 
journeys,  right  down  to  Bordeaux. 
He  was  shocked  to  hear  my  brusque 
way.  I  would  ride  on  ahead  and 
shout  out  to  the  first  fellow  I  met 
on  entering  a  town,  "  Oii  est  le  lion 
d'or  ?"  instiead  of  "  Ayez  la  complai- 
sance, monsieur,  de  m'indiquer,"  Ac. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  wiggings  he 
gave  me  about  this;  but  they  had 
one  good  effect — I  brought  a  little  of 
my  ceremoniousness  back  to  Ireland, 
and  it  has  stood  me  in  very  good 
stead  in  dealing  with  the  peasantry ; 
unfortunately,  they'll  most  of  them 
bear  bullying,  but  they  like  smooth 
words  none  the  less.'  This  is  one 
of  'England's  difficulties  in  govern- 
ing Ireland ; '  it  is  the  main  reason 
why  Irish  servants  rarely  succeed  in 
English  families  ;  but  that  is  a  wide 
question  which  I  hope  Hhe  English- 
woman at  Killamey '  will  meet  satis- 
factorily. 

When  Pat  forgets  himself  is  after 
that  one  drop  too  many  which  it  is 
so  often  his  ill-luck  to  take.     To 
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see,  mere  boys  diiBk  raw  whiskey 
before  breakfast  is  to  me  very  shock- 
ing, though  the  drinkers  are  only  car 
drivers.^  It  helps  to  account  for 
that  dried-up,  blear-eyed,  scabby 
look  which  so  many  of  the  Irish 
poor  have;  though  bad  food  is 
mainly,  but  I*m  sure  not  entirely, 
answerable  for  this.  Here  the 
priests  have  done  much  good 
in  some  places;  why  don't  they 
grapple  with  the  evil  universally  ? 
Why  don*t  they,  too,  persxiade 
Pat  junior  to  give  up  one  pipe 
a  day,  and  to  let  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Bank  take  care  of  what  it  would 
have  cost  him?  I  don't  want  to  be 
hard  on  the  poor  man's  luxuries, 
but  I  C€ui't  forget  that  later  on  at 
that  Lehinch  'pattern,'  which  be- 
gan so  decorously,  I  saw  a  wild 
group  of  men  struggling  with  the 
police,  round  whom  the  mob  kept 
surging  in  and  then  retreating,  like 
waves  round  a  little  mass  of  rocks. 
Yes,  I  was  within  six  feet  of  drawn 
cutlasses,  and  expected  every  mi- 
nute to  see  somebody  cut  down,  and 
all  because  of  the  drop  too  much. 
Surely,  if  the  priest  had  sallied  out 
(and  all  these  rows  give  pleniy  of 
notice  that  they're  coming)  he 
might  have  stopped  that  trouble  at 
any  rate.  I  was  annoyed  to  find 
some  of  my  clerical  friends  at  the 
hotel  take  the  thing  quite  coolly, 
and  actually  lay  the  blame  on  the 
police  'who  were  so  exceedingly 
zealous  in  order  that  they  might 
get  preferment,'  and  on  Bull,  the 
paymaster  of  the  police,  the  tyrant 
who  employed  such  detestable  shirri. 
But  I've  talked  much  more  than 
I  meant  to  do  of  Pat's  short- 
comings. He  doesn't  understand 
co-operation,  nor  yet  commercial 
enterprise.  Look  how  Tait,  mayor 
of  Limerick,  who  came  in  from 
Shetland  not  twenty  years  ago  with 

Ct  three  half-crowns  in  his  pocket, 
stepped  over  the  heads  of  all 


the  big  people  there,  and  has  now 
his  huge  store  (I  don't  like  those 
huge  stores  of  which  there  are  so 
many  in  Dublin),  his  army  clothing 
place  employing  some  600  girls, 
and  his  own  steamer  to  Kilrosh. 
Why  does  the  new  edition  of  Mur- 
ray, by  the  way,  abstain  from  all 
mention  of  Mayor  Tait's  factory? 
Pat,  moreover,  is  prejudiced.  Of 
course  it  is  mainly  our  fault  that 
he  is  so;  but  his  being  so  makes 
him  terribly  impracticable.  What 
is  to  be  done,  for  instance,  when 
presumably  rational  and  certainly 
educated  men  assert  and  beheTe 
that  the  Galway  packet  scheme 
failed  because  the  Liverpool  mer- 
chants bribed  the  captains  to  run 
their  ships  aground  ?  One  preju- 
dice I  hope  will  soon  be  cured: 
*  the  Queen  daren't  come  over  here/ 
said  a  very  loyal  man  to  me,  '  the 
English  won't  let  her.  They  know 
she'd  like  Ireland,  and  the  people 
would  like  her,  cmd  that*8  not  what 
England  wa/nts.* 

Pat  has  a  fixed  idea  that  Bull 
will  never  be  satisfied  till  eveiy 
Celt  is  on  the  far  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

As  to  fiiults,  however,  I  think  Pat 
has  abundant  excuse.  Bis  weak- 
nesses have  been  played  upon,  and 
he  has  had  no  hereditary  leaders, 
no  native  aristocracy.  That's  the 
grand  evil :  from  the  flight  of  the 
northern  earls  down  to  the  great 
emigration  after  the  surrender  of 
Limerick,  the  country  was  being 
robbed  of  what  all  countries  can 
worst  spare,  until  scarcely  a  native 
gentleman,  or  even  one  of  the  older 
immigrants,  was  left.  And  now 
there's  absenteeism — ^why  the  old 
reckless  days,  of  which  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  tells,  were  better  in 
some  things  than  these  days  of  ours. 
Look  at  Kilkee;  you  don't  pass  a 
gentleman's  house  along  all  the  drive 
to  Milltown  Malbay,  not  one  the 


'  I  am  happy  to  say  that  all  through  the  Donegal  highlands  the  carmen  have  inrari- 
ably  refused  '  a  drink ' — several  have  at  once  said  they  never  tooiqli  spirits.    (July  i  SS^l 
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whole  way  to  Loop  Head.  People 
Med  to  Kve  there,  ont  of  the  way 
place  as  it  is.  '  Carrigaholt,  near 
Spain,'  as  it  used  to  be  described, 
was  not  so  very  long  ago  a  centre  of 
iKwpitaHty.  At  KiQcee  Manor  there 
was  an  orchard,  each  tree  of  which 
had  cost  as  much  pains  to  make  it 
stand  against  the  Atlantic  gales  as 
those  which  delighted  Cornelias 
O'Dowd  at  Miramar.  Pleniy  of 
O'Cahans,  Fitzgeralds,. McDonnells 
in  those  days ;  now  not  a  soul  for 
the  people  to  look  np  to,  not  one 
to  show  them  how  to  grow  a 
gooseberry  bnah  or  make  a  froit 
pudding.  A  mixed  agricnltoral 
and  mannfSactimng  conntry  doesn't 
M  the  need  of  a  resident  native 
aristocracy;  there  are  snre  to  be 
plenty  of  folks  spending  money  al- 
most everywhere,  and  there  is  for 
most  people  more  than  one  way  of 
makingit.  Even inEngland,  though, 
it  does  make  a  great  difference  to 
a  Tillage  whether  there  is  a  good 
8q[aireinthe  neighbourhood  or  no 
Bqnire  at  alL  But  a  purely  agri- 
coltoial  country  must  have  eiuier 
feodalism  or  clanship.  Of  the  two 
I  very  much  prefer  clanship  ;  but 
even  the  debased  feudalism  of  Ire- 
hmd  in  the  seventeenth  century  was 
&rpreferable  to  absenteeism.  As  for 
clanship,  it  made  men  of  that  class 
which  Irish  social  organisation  has 
done  its  best  to  timi  into  mere 
madiines.  On  every  question,  from 
war  with  a  neighbour  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  chiefs  daughter,  each 
clansman  had  something  very  like 
a  vote  and  a  voice  as  welL  With 
<mr  household  suffrage  I  sometimes 
i^unk  we  are  coming  back  a  step 
or  two  towards  the  clan  system. 
Bnt  what  shall  we  do  to  recover 
the  reverence  which  then  bound 
«very  man  to  his  chief  by  some- 
thing more  delicate  than  modem 
h>yBl^?  Feudalism  degrades  the 
mdividn^  nlauniBm  makes  too  much 


of  him ;  but  either  is  far  better  than 
absenteeism. 

Enough  about  Pat's  faults  and 
their  cause.  There  they  are,  and 
there  are  two  ways  of  dealing 
with  them — ^the  tender  vTay  (Mrs. 
Qatty's),  and  the  carping  querulous 
way  of  my  unknown  fnend  (for  I 
don't  want  to  part  witk  him  in 
enmity)  the  Walker.  My  object 
has  been  to  contrast  the  two  ways, 
and  to  show  how  good  one  is,  how 
worthless  is  the  other.  Whodoesnt 
know  the  contrast  between  Lady 
Duff  Gordon's  book  on  Egypt  and 
Miss  Power  Oobbe's  on  the  same 
country  P  Miss  Cobbe  boasts  tiiat, 
when  she  was  in  the  Great  Pyramid, 
she  made  *  five  Arabs  yield  to  one 
Anglo-Saxon  woman — ^they  quailed 
and  gave  in  like  whipped  dogs.' 
Very  grand  no  doubt :  but  infinitely 
better  and  more  womanly  could  she, 
like  the  invalid  at  Luxor,  have 
taught  every  one  she  met  to  love 
and  reverence  her — ^literally  to  wor- 
ship the  very  ground  on  which  she 
treads.  And  what  I  have  said  about 
two  tourists  is  readily  applicable  to 
two  classes  of  politicians,  one,  un- 
happily, far  rarer  than  the  other. 

}?he  matter  is  just  like  bird-tam- 
ing. You  and  I  may  try  as  hard 
as  we  like,  and  we  shall  only  kill 
the  poor  little  prisoner;  we  want 
to  be  very  kind,  but  we  don't  know 
how  ;  whereas  those  who  have  the 
natural  affinity,  the  requisite  mag- 
netic attraction,  make  the  bird  fond 
of  them  in  three  lessons. 

It  is  like  bird-taming,  and  it  is 
not;  for  when  we  have  to  deal  with 
men  and  women,  this  attractive 
power  can  be  cultivated.  We  all 
possess  it  naturally :  only  in  deal- 
ing with  *  subject  races'  (and  of 
course  we  assume  Pat  to  belong  to 
one  of  these)  the  Anglo-Saxon  has 
an  unsatisfactory  way  of  making  hils 
niagnetism  repulsive  instead  of  at- 
tractive. 
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THIS  is  an  English  country  lane. 
On  one  side  of  it  there  are 
many  green  trees.  I  am  sitting  on 
a  wooden  stile.  An  English  coun- 
iacj  lane  is  strange  to  me,  for  I  do 
not  live  in  England:  and  I  have 
few  opportunities  of.  sitting  on 
wooden  stiles.  In  front  are  two 
green  fields :  their  grass  of  a  very 
deep  green  colour,  golden-sprinkled 
wiUi  many  buttercups.  The  fields 
slope  down  gently  towards  a  little 
town.  Beyond  the  town  are  green 
fields  and  woods,  sloping  upwards 
and  making  a  green  background  to 
the  little  town. 

No  consideration  of  the  inexpres- 
sible contempt  and  reprobation  with 
which  a  certain  dear  and  illustrious 
friend  will  regard  these  lines,  shall 
hinder  my  saying  that  midway  in 
the  scene  on  which  I  am  looking 
rises  an  Object  which  I  have  come 
5 1 9  miles  to  see ;  and  which  I  would 
rather  see  than  snowy  Alp,  heathery 
mountain,  or  broad  ocean.  In  this 
still  May  aflemoon,  whose  light  is 
somewhat  overcast,  sombre  gray 
against  a  gray  sky,  the  *  Object 
stands.  I  have  been  all  about  it, 
within  it  and  around  it,  for  the  oest 
part  of  two  days :  and  now  I  have 
come  to  this  spot,  a  mile  distant 
from  it,  to  look  at  it  in  one  yiew. 
I  never  saw  it  till  yesterday:  I 
know  it  as  well  as  if  I  had  known 
it  all  my  life.  The  Object  is  Can- 
terbury Cathedral. 

Vast  and  lofty  central  tower,  do- 
minating church,  city,  landscape: 
one  of  the  humbler  western  towers 
(humble  only  by  comparison  with 
that  incomparable  one)  apparent  to 
the  right  of  it:  eastern  transept: 
the  other  transept  hidden:  apsidal 
east  end :  noble  trees  of  the  Close, 
called  The  Oaks  because  there  are 
no  oaks  among  them :  I  gaze  on  you 
this  day.  Starved  in  the  matter  of 
lovely  architecture,  as  every  man 
must  be  who  Hves  in  the  coimtry 
where  I  live,  that  church  is  to  the 


Scottish  lover  of  Gothic  as  cool 
water  to  the  thirsty  throat  in  the 
hot  desert.  Shall  I  recreantly  fail  to 
say  this,  because  certain  acquain- 
tances will  deride  it,  and  say  'Oh,  he 
is  at  his  cathedrals  again  ?*  Shall 
I  regard  the  weightier  objection  of 
the  illustrious  friend  who  associates 
cathedral  pomp  with  conjuring? 
Nay  verily.  I  should  as  soon,  in 
deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  man 
deaf  from  his  birth,  admit  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  music.  And  if 
any  have  not  the  inward  sense  to 
which  that  Object  before  me  makes 
appeal,  I  pity  them  and  forgive 
them.  They  cannot  help  them- 
selves :  they  shall  not  hinder  me. 

Long  ago,  I  knew  an  old  man. 
He  is  dead,  like  very  many  of  all  I 
have  known.  He  was  blind,  stone 
blind :  yet  he  walked  independentlj 
about  the  crowded  streets  of  a  great 
city,  and  along  the  country  roads 
beyond.  He  knew  his  way.  Stop 
him  at  any  point,  miles  from  his 
home :  and  he  would  tell  yon  ex^ 
actly  where  he  was.  I  asked  him 
one  day  to  explain  to  me  how  be 
did  all  this.  He  answered,  *0h 
Mr.  Smith,  you  have  got  a  sense  I 
have  not  got,  and  I  have  got  a  sense 
you  have  not  got :  that's  all.' 

I  willingly  admit  that  my  acqaain- 
tance  Mr.  SnarUn^,  who  laughs  at 
my  love  of  Gothic  churches,  has 
many  valuable  senses  which  I  wholly 
lack.  He  has  a  clear  intuition  of 
things  I  cannot  see,  such  as  his  own 
merits  and  abilities.  He  has  like- 
wise a  faculty  of  hating  and  viUfy- 
ing  all  who  differ  fi^m  him,  to 
which  I  cannot  by  anv  effort  attain. 
But  I  have  a  sense  which  Snarling 
has  not.  You  will  no  more  per- 
suade the  lover  of  music  that  he  has 
no  real  enjoyment  in  it,  than  you  will 
persuade  me  that  I  am  not  awe- 
stricken  and  elevated  in  the  presence 
of  what  I  am  now  looking  on,  Tes, 
I  have  a  sense  Snarling  has  not 
Many  there  aee,  indeed,  who  lack 
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it;  aa  well  as  Snarling.  Several 
girls  of  gipsy  hne  have  just  passed, 
walking  hy  a  path  tiirongh  the 
green  grass  and  the  huttercnps: 
and  one  of  them,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Cathedral,  called  another  hy 
manjfonl  names.  You  rememher 
the  complaint  of  the  Highlander : 
^He  knocked  me  down  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Doke  of  Argyle's  horse.' 
Probahly  that  poor  girl  never  saw 
the  inside  of  that  chnrch ;  and  I  am 
sore  she  does  not  care  for  the  ont- 
side  of  it.  There  is  a  place  in  this 
world  where,  if  I  had  heard  any 
joimg  person  speak  as  she  spoke,  I 
should  kindly  ont  strongly  admo- 
nish the  young  person.  Bat  I  have 
no  right  here. 

When  people  get  weary,  they 
seek  rest  in  varioos  ways.  This  is 
my  way :  To  sit  on  a  stile,  in  a  lane 
in  Elent,  and  look  at  a  cathedral. 
Yesterday  morning  did  the  writer 
enter  a  railway  carriage  at  Victoria 
Station  in  London;  and  make  his 
way  through  the  hop-fields  to  Ro- 
chester. Then  he  crossed  the 
bridge  which  spans  the  Medway, 
flowing  between  green  slopes  and 
hills :  saw  the  mined  castle,  a  grand 
rain,  that  meets  you  on  the  right  as 
Ton  leave  the  bridge :  and  entered 
Hochester  Cathedr^.  Well,  among 
English  cathedrals,  it  is  very  poor. 
The  mde  external  waUs  have  the 
digniiy  of  age  :  the  solitary  central 
tower,  rebuilt  not  many  years  since, 
cannot  be  called  other  than  vile. 
Fine  samples  of  whitewash  may  be 
discerned  inside.  The  choir  is  shab- 
by: the  shabbiest  cathedral  choir  I 
«Ter  saw ;  I  mean  in  England.  I 
haTe  seen  worse  in  Ireland,  by  many 
degrees :  worse  in  Scotland,  by  de- 
grees beyond  number.  Pour  hours 
did  the  writer  study  that  church, 
within  and  without:  the  pleasantest 
recollection  he  brought  away  is  of 
the  ivied  church  wall  in  the  court 
where  is  the  deanery.  That  was 
▼ery  quiet,  reverend,  and  enjoyable. 
Then  on  again,  through  many  hop- 
fields  :  till  the  towers  of  Canterbury 


arose  in  the  distance :  on,  tiU  the 
city  was  gained.  Then  he  walked 
about  the  Cathedral  till  the  daylight 
foiled :  and  went  back  and  walked 
about  it  again  by  a  beautiful  moon- 
Ught. 

The  discerning  reader  of  this  page 
may  possibly  have  concluded  that 
the  writer  has  a  mania  for  Oothic 
churches.  Veiy  many  has  he  stu- 
died, both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  Much  has  he  wearied 
his  friends,  boring  them  with  the 
uncongenial  subject  pf  pointed  ar- 
chitechire.  Most  of  nis  friends 
know  just  as  much  about  it  as  so 
many  cows.  The  writer's  feelings 
may  be  imagined,  rather  than  de- 
scribed, when  this  day  he  was  asked, 
by  an  Archbishop,  if  he  had  ever 
seen  a  cathedral  before.  Such  was 
the  enquiry  addressed  to  the  writer, 
who  knows  (as  nearly  as  possible) 
seven  times  as  much  about  cathe- 
drals as  does  the  illustrious  prelate 
himself.  Bat  I  have  long  been 
aware  that  the  most  astounding 
ignorance  will  not  hinder  a  man's 
rising  to  great  place  in  some  parts 
of  Christendom.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  Bis  Holiness  the  Pope  once 
enquired  whether  Yealberfoss  was 
not  an  Oxford  professor.  That  in- 
fallible man  knew  not  what  Yeal- 
berfoss truly  was. 

But  it  is  growing  cold.  I  must 
come  down  from  my  wooden  stile. 
I  am  not  likely  to  sit  upon  it  any 
more.  Parting,  let  me  give  a 
friendly  pat  to  the  rough  post  at 
one  side  of  it,  much  decayed.  I 
dare  say  that  post  is  as  old  as  I  am. 
Yet  I  never  saw  it  before.  But 
there  are  things  in  this  world  which 
I  never  saw  at  all.  Let  me  come 
away.  I  take  a  bit  of  hawthorn 
blossom  from  the  hedge :  English 
hawthorn  blossom.  I  pass  the  Httle 
church,  where  Christianity  was  (pos- 
sibly) first  preached  in  England. 
Here  is  the  lych-gate.  An  ivied 
tower:  an  old  yew  close  to  it:  many 
quiet  graves. 

Here  the  writer  of  these  lines  put 
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bis  bit  of  paper  in  his  pocket :  and 
going  away  to  the  Fotmtain,  had  a 
solitary  dinner.  Very  comfortable 
and  good  are  all  the  arrangements 
at  i£at  old-£Bishioned  inn.  Next, 
haying  had  a  large  cnp  of  tea,  he 
-sat  down  at  a  table  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  that  honse,  and  wrote  out  in 
ink  what  he  had  preyionsly  sketched 
in  pencil. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  an  archi- 
tectnral  description  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  Most  readers  wonld  not 
care  for  it :  and  the  few  who  want 
it  can  readily  find  it  elsewhere. 
Yet  it  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
taking  it  all  in  all,  I  think  it  the 
grandest  Christian  church  in  Bri- 
tain. There  are  details,  doubtless, 
in  which  it  is  surpassed  by  this  and 
that  other  church :  but  remember- 
ing all  these,  it  seems  to  me  to  stand 
first.  The  exterior  is  majestic  be- 
yond all  description ;  and  there  is 
no  quieter  or  more  charming  close. 
There  are  two  western  towers :  an 
incomp€u:able  central  tower:  two 
transepts,  though  neither  reaches 
out  far  from  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing. A  marked  feature,  internally, 
is  the  use  of  grand  flights  of  steps. 
Passing  along  the  magnificent  nave, 
you  ascend  a  great  flight  of  steps  to 
the  choir.  Then,  within  the  choir, 
two  successive  flights  of  steps  lead 
to  the  altar,  which  is  thus  set  on 
high.  The  choir  is  thus  specially 
fitted  for  imposing  ceremonial :  but 
on  the  other  hand,  this  raising  of 
ike  floor  lowers  the  roof,  which  im- 
mediately above  the  altar  is  cer- 
tainly wanting  in  elevation.  A 
somewhat  cold  character,  too,  is 
given  to  the  choir  through  the  want 
of  oaken  tabernacle-work  above  the 
stedls  along  the  sides  of  it.  Only 
the  stalls  which  face  the  east  have 
the  richly  carved  wood  which  gives 
glory  to  the  choir  of  Winchester, 
and  throws  into  relief  against  itself 
the  white  robes  of  choristers  and 
clergy.  But  who  shall  dare  to  carp, 
or  even  fointly  praise,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  majestic  house  of  Ck>d? 


Afber  you  have  left  it,  you  can  be- 
gin at  your  ease  to  think  how  in 
this  respect  or  that  the  Cathedral 
might  be  better:  but  in  its  presence 
you  are  cowed.  The  writer  chanced 
on  a  confirmation.  He  beheld  the 
Archbishop  enter  at  the  close  of  a 
stately  procession:  he  beheld  the 
Dean,  for  personal  eminence  second 
to  no  one  there.  And  sitting  hard 
by  the  throne,  as  the  Litany  was 
sung,  he  regarded  with  much  inter- 
est  the  Primate  of  All  England,  ike 
Scotchman  whom  it  has  pleased 
Grod  to  set  in  that  anxious  and  diffi- 
cult place.  And  looking  at  him 
afterwards,  kindly  and  simply  lay* 
ing  hands  on  four  hundred  heads, 
the  writer  looked  back,  over  many 
years,  to  a  day  when  a  Glasgow  stu- 
dent was  dying.  He  was  fiie  most 
eminent  student  of  his  time:  Sir 
Daniel  Sandford,  the  great  professor 
of  that  period,  was  wont  to  p<»nt 
him  out  as  'the  man  that  beat  Tait.' 
But  this  victorious  man  had  strong 
faith  in  the  ability  and  fortune  of 
his  rival  for  the  honours  of  the 
University:  and,  when  dying,  he 
said  once  to  those  around  him, 
*  Well,  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
lived  to  see  Archy  Tait  a  bishop.' 
The  writer  saw  what  James  Halley 
wished  to  have  seen,  and  more. 
He  saw  Archy  Tait  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  does  not  pretend 
to  think  that  every  man  who  may 
fill  that  place  is  a  great  man,  of 
necessity.  But  beyond  question  it 
is  an  exceptional  and  a  g^reat  posi* 
tion. 

Next  morning  by  railway  to  Lon- 
don, Victoria :  reading  by  the  way 
the  dismal  yet  inevitable  ending  <^ 
He  Knew  he  was  Right ;  which  pro- 
foundly true  and  interesting  story 
if  any  young  wife  or  young  husband 
have  not  r^td,  let  such  go  forthwith 
and  read  it  and  learn  from  it.  Let 
the  little  rift  be  stopped  ere  it 
widens!  The  day  that  follows  is 
Sunday.  Let  us  turn  our  steps  to- 
wards a  college  chapel,  weU  known 
five  and  twenty  years  since,  and 
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BetaoL  sinc^  those  departed 
days.  In  those  days  the  college 
diapel  was  a  plain  place :  oblong, 
flai- roofed,  not  ehrtreh-like,  very 
light  and  very  cold.  Now  it  is 
a  showy  Byzantine  interior,  with 
derestcHfj,  open  roof,  richly-stained 
windows,  open  benches  arranged  in 
the  fashion  of  a  cathedral  choir. 
There  is  a  grand  choral  service ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  train  of  snrplioed 
choristers  tiiere  walked  in  two  old 
feflow-studenta  to  perform  the  ser- 
vice ;  one  in  the  dignity  of  Principal 
of  the  college.  So  times  change. 
Ihe  s^vice  was  as  carefully  and  well 
done  as  yon  are  likely  to  have  it  any- 
where ;  and  i^ere  was  a  very  admi- 
laUe  sermon ;  cakn,  weighty,  wise, 
real :  the  sermon  of  a  man  who  had 
&ith  in  all  he  said. 

Let  Monday  be  spent  on  the  banks 
of  the  beantifTLl  Thames,  the  most 
beaiitiM  of  English  rivers,  many 
ndles  fipom  the  great  city :  a  day  of 
restfiil  enjoyment  in  and  about  the 
perfect  church  and  charming  par- 
sonage of  a  valued  friend.  That 
beai&fal  church :  made  what  it  is 
hy  so  much  loving  labour  of  hands 
that  have  been  dust  for  ages  !  They 
did  not  sharply  calculate,  then,  how 
Kttle  money  ihej  could  decently 
spend  on  such  a  place ;  nor  vex  their 
souls  with  the  sorry  problem,  How 
to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  sham- 
^pearance  for  the  snmllest  possible 
cost.  0  mybdoved  land,  land  of 
^  ecdesiacrfcical  bam  and  even  pig- 
stj,  land  where  the  house  of  Gk>d  is 
often  the  ngHest,  dirtiest,  seediest 
hense  in  all  ^e  parish,  what  shall 
he  said  in  t^e  presence  of  what  I 
we  here?  And  I,  lover  of  Gothic 
chnrehes,  to  me  it  has  been  given  to 
minister  in  various  sacred  edifices 
'Hrich  I  could  caH  my  own,  all  ugly ; 
▼«iy  ugly:  differing  in  degrees  of 
ugliness,  but  all  ugly  save  me  last; 
^^  that,  thbngh  even  in  its  trans- 
^■^ognfication  a  noble  church,  often^ 
^ea  called  ugly  by  incapable  hu- 
itan^jreatures.  Many  such  have  I 
^BKown,   wtiO'  deelaared.  that   they 


would  rather  worship  in  an  ugly 
church.  Th^  declared  that  abean^ 
tiful  church  distracted  their  atten- 
tion. Of  course,  too,  it  cost  more ; 
though  they  did  not  mention  that. 
But  an  ugly  church  is  a  grievous 
hindrance  to  me. 

Let  me  not  do  more  than  recall 
Waterloo  Station,  busy  with  many 
morning  travellers:  and  then  the 
rapid  course  to  Winchester:  the 
quiet  close  with  its  noble  trees: 
^e  grand  church,  vast  in  length, 
cool  in  the  hot  summer  day:  the 
beautifol  service,  the  last  such  ser- 
vice I  shall  join  in  for  many  days : 
the  college,  schoolroom,  chapel, 
hall,  sleeping  rooms :  then  through 
the  water-meadows  to  foir  St. 
Cross,  lovely  church  and  peaceful 
dwellings,  reminding  one  how  the 
learned  and  devout  Earl  impover- 
ished himself  to  carry  fully  out  the 
purposes  of  a  benevolent  founder, 
pocketing  nothing  for  his  own  assi- 
duous labours  in  season  and  out  of 
season  for  the  simple  brethren's  good, 
and  bearing  meekly  the  injustice  of 
a  partial  Court  of  Chancery,  suspi* 
ciously  doubt^l  of  his  pure  and 
self-denying  virtues.  Let  another 
day  bear  the  pilgrim  onwards  to 
Chichester :  peaceful  little  city,  that 
day  filled  with  sheep  aiid  harmless 
calves:  with  its  four  chief  streets, 
running  from  its  decorated  cross 
towards  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass :  with  its  beautiful  ca- 
thedral, less  than  most,  yet  a  most 
interesting  church:  with  rebuilt 
spire,  with  detached  bell-tower,  with 
pleasant  close,  quaint  palace  with 
ivy-grown  gate,  plain  deanery  of  red 
brick,  with  fair  garden  and  great 
trees,  and  its  Dean  known  to  fome, 
kind,  good,  able,  skilful,  wise,  who 
might  well  have  risen  to  something 
higher  than  a  deanery.  Then  in 
due  time  let  the  train,  exceptionally 
rapid,  violently  oscillating,  snatch 
the  traveller  through  the  lovely 
fields  and  trees  of  Sussex,  under 
princely  Arundel,  in  the  bright  sum^ 
mer  day:  a  vision  of  greenness  and 
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beauty,  which  will  be  pleasant  to 
remember  hereafter  in  the  bleak 
east  wind,  far  away. 

And  now  let  the  writer,  having 
visited  and  dib'gently  studied  tweniy- 
four  English  cathedral  churches, 
humbly  express  the  impression  and 
conviction  borne  away  by  him. 
They  are  the  conviction  and  im- 
pression of  as  enthusiastic  a  pilgrim 
as  ever  stood  under  a  pointed  arch. 

Well,  magnificent  as  are  these 
churches,  and  grand  as  is  their  ser- 
vice, they  are  a  dead  failure  so  far 
as  concerns  their  influence  over  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  who 
live  round  their  walls.  The  stranger 
delights  in  them,  and  in  their  wor- 
ship :  they  practically  fail  to  exercise 
any  moral  weight  upon  any  but  a 
very  little  handfal  of  the  population 
of  the  cathedral  dty  itself.  Their 
worship,  when  the  truth  is  said,  fails 
to  attract  either  rich  or  poor.  The 
week-day  service  of  most  cathedrals 
is  a  melancholy  sight :  specially  the 
morning  service.  There  is  not  any- 
thing that  can  be  called  a  congrega- 
tion: and  while  human  nature  is 
human  nature,  those  who  conduct 
these  services  must  needs  come  to 
conduct  them  in  a  perfunctory  and 
listless  way.  Would  it  were  other- 
wise! Would  that  morning  and 
evening  saw  those  grand  choirs 
crowded  with  a  worthy  multitude 
of  worshippers.  But  facts  are  facts. 
In  a  town  of  seven  thousand  in- 
habitants I  have  seen  three  indivi- 
duals besides  the  officiating  clergy 
and  choristers :  in  a  town  of  tweniy 
thousand,  ten:  in  a  town  of  sixty 
thousand,  eighteen.  The  poor,  as  a 
g^eneral  rule,  never  attend  the  wor- 
ship of  the  cathedral  at  all,  unless 
when  attracted  by  some  special  ser- 
vice in  the  nave.  And  these  services, 
after  all  that  has  been  said  of  them, 
are  rare.  In  one  of  the  largest  and 
noblest  of  English  cathedrsJs,  there 
have  been  exactly  two  in  the  last 
twenty-two  years.  The  stalls  are 
manifestly  not  made  for  the  occupa- 


tion of  working  folk:  the  vergen 
are  plainly  not  there  to  the  end  of 
showing  such  to  their  seats.  And 
a  musical  service,  as  the  rule,  has  no 
attraction  for  uneducated  people. 
Such  prefer  to  go  to  some  shabby 
little  red  brick  meeting-house,  where 
they  find  preaching  which  interests 
them  and  comes  home  to  them.  The 
preaching  of  the  average  canon  will 
never  come  home  to  anybody.  Well 
I  remember  a  sunmier  Sunday,  on 
whose  afternoon  I  worshipped  in 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
cathedrals,  in  a  certain  city  of 
no  great  size.  The  congregation 
was  depressinffly  smalL  No  one,  un- 
less very  familiar  with  the  liturgy, 
and  gifted  with  sharp  ears,  coald 
have  followed  the  service:  and  there 
was  no  sermon.  Considering  what 
the  sermon  in  the  forenoon  bad 
beeUf  this  was  doubtless  a  relief. 
Worship  being  over,  the  little  flock 
(so  poor  and  shrunken  in  the  vast 
sanctuary)  departed.  And  walking 
through  a  back  street  hard  by,  I  be- 
held a  crowd  of  people  pouring  out 
of  one  of  the  se^est-looking  little 
conventicles  these  eyes  have  seen. 
So  there  were  people  in  that  city 
at  that  hour  ready  to  go  to  church 
if  sufficient  inducement  were  held 
out  to  them.  But  the  cathedral  and 
its  service  were  not  sufficient  in- 
ducement: the  homely  worship  of 
the  seedy  little  chapel  was  sucL 
No  doubt  the  prayers  there  would 
have  vexed  the  cultured  soul;  but 
to  the  poor  worshippers  they  bad 
the  reality  which  comes  of  being 
expressed  in  the  language  of  daily 
life.  No  doubt  the  singing  was  bad, 
but  it  was  such  as  they  could  join 
in.  And  as  for  the  preaching,  doubt- 
less they  understood  it  and  were 
•interested  by  it.  As  for  the  sermon 
at  the  cathedral  that  morning,  few 
of  them  could  have  understood  it, 
and  no  human  being  could  have  felt 
the  faintest  interest  in  any  portion 
of  it. 

Even  the  educated  class  are  not 
attracted  by  the  week-day  seryioee. 
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Tke  &ct  ifl,  that  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, daily  service  is  a  failure,  unless 
in  some  exceptional  place  like  All 
Saints  in  London.  It  is  most  hard 
to  see  for  whose  advantage  the 
cathedral  services  are  kept  up. 
Chance  strangers  are  those  who  en- 
joy ihem  most :  but  of  course  they 
are  not  kept  up  for  chance  strangers. 
Yon  have  a  magnificent  church  and 
a  nohle  worship ;  but  you  cannot 
get  people  on  the  spot  to  care  for 
them.  I  fear,  sorrowfully  fear,  that 
the  nsefulness  of  cathedrals  is  out- 
grown and  their  day  is  past.  Bit- 
terij  1  lament  that  it  should  be  so. 
I  wish  every  inhabitant  of  every 
catiiedral  city  loved  the  worship  as 
George  Herbert  did  the  worship  at 
Salisbniy,  long  ago.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  ninety-nine  in  each  hun- 
dred of  the  inhabitants  do  not  care 
a  rash  for  the  daily  prayers.  Then 
a  caUiedral  is  a  costly  establishment. 
1  am  told  that  to  maintain  the  staff 
of  one  costs  from  5,oooZ.  to  i2,oooZ. 
a  year.  What  is  the  return  for  that 
expenditure?  Two  daily  services, 
which  hardly  any  mortal  will  go  to. 
And  a  certain  number  of  fairly  paid 
and  dignified  positions,  meant  to 
reward  those  who  have  done  good 
work  for  the  Church,  or  to  maintain 
those  who  are  doing  it. 

That  is  the  theory  of  deaneries 
and  canons*  stalls.  How  about  the 
practice? 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  job  a  deanery  : 
to  do  80  causes  an  outcry.  Yet  the 
appomtments  to  many  deaneries  have 
^scandalously  jobbed.  At  this 
moment  the  Almanac  lies  open  be- 
fore me,  at  the  page  which  is  headed 
BngUth  Prelates  and  Deans  of  Go* 
^^^^^  Churches,  The  Deans  are  now 
^  question.  And  considering  that 
a  deanery  is  a  dignity  and  a  reward, 
^d  that  there  are  innumerable 
clergymen  in  the  Anghcan  Church 
who  are  distinguished  for  learning, 
eloquence,  skill  and  industry  in 
J^J»«png  difficult  parishes,  and  the 
^itiscnrious  to  see  in  the  list 
of  deans  various  names  of  men  who 


are  distingpiished  for  no  kind  of 
merit  or  service  whatsoever.  They 
are  simply  men  who  have  been  able 
somehow  to  get  hold  of  the  prize : 
no  one  fancies  they  deserve  it.  If 
all  deans  were  like  the  deans  of  Can- 
terbury, Chichester,  Chester,  Ely, 
St.  Paul's,  Norwich,  Westminster ; 
or  even  like  those  of  Bipon,  Exeter, 
and  Carlisle,  one  could  understand 
how  they  got  there.  As  for  the 
canons,  the  wholesome  check  of 
public  opinion  has  little  influence  on 
their  appointment.  Jobbery  is  here 
the  rule:  the  other  thing  the  excep- 
tion. Very  many  canons  are  men 
who  have  not  done  and  are  not  doing 
anything  for  the  Church.  It  would 
be  a  cruel  mockery  to  ask  many 
such,  what  it  is  they  do  in  return 
for  i^eir  thousand  a  year  of  the 
Church's  money,  or  their  six  hun- 
dred, or  whatever  it  may  be.  And 
as  the  Church's  money  must  now 
be  regarded  as  the  nation's  money, 
to  be  disposed  at  the  nation's  will, 
it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  pre- 
sent system  of  canonries  is  doomed : 
the  present  race  of  canons  must  be 
brushed  away.  The  nation  is  will- 
ing, I  doubt  not,  to  pay  well  for 
good  work  done,  but  assuredly  it 
will  not  pay  men  well  for  doine  no- 
thing, or  what  is  worth  nothing. 
There  are  various  ways  in  which  a 
clergyman  may  be  eminent :  and  he 
may  be  very  eminent  in  one  way 
and  very  deficient  in  others.  Very 
attractive  preacher  and  no  schok^ 
and  no  practical  tact:  very  deep 
theologian  and  ripe  scholar  yet  no 
preacher:  wonderful  man  for  set- 
ting ecclesiastical  machinery  in  ope- 
ration and  collecting  money  and 
building  schools  and  restoring 
churches  yet  neither  preacher  nor 
scholar:  let  us  liberally  reward  each 
of  these.  But  as  for  the  man  who 
is  nothing  and  can  do  nothing,  ex- 
cept perhaps  look  beautiful  and  call 
himself  Hon,  and  Bev,y  the  day  for 
the  promotion  of  such  a  man  is  past, 
happily  past. 

Let  the  writer,  ^hpj^^, 
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fond  of  the  old  ways  if  people  conld 
be  got  to  stand  them,  confess  that 
his  study  of  cathedrals  has  landed 
him  in  the  conclusion,  that  they  are 
magnificent  things  which  the  world 
has  left  behind  it.  I  do  not  say 
it  has  got  on  to  something  better  : 
but  it  has  got  on  to  something  else. 
The  Irish  Church  was  doomed,  when 
even  those  who  wished  to  keep  it 
up,  confessed  that  they  would  never 
have  dreamt  of  establishing  it  of 
new,  were  it  to  do  again.  And  pos- 
sibly it  indicates  a  like  weakness 
in  the  cathedral  system,  that  no 
human  being  (however  devoted  a 
churchman)  would  think,  as  a  prac- 
tical thing,  of  building  a  new  Can- 
terbury, or  Wells,  or  Ely,  or  Lich- 
field, 01*  Lincoln.  They  did  not 
intend,  the  men  who  built  those 
grand  naves,  that  their  work  should 
be  used  for  visitors,  more  or  less 
ignorant  and  gawky-looking,  to  walk 
up  and  down  in,  and  look  up,  and 
gape  about  them.  Those  naves 
were  built  for  use ;  and  the  Protes- 
tant Church  cannot  use  them.  For 
it  need  not  be  said  that  an  occasional 
evening  service  in  a  nave,  is  not 
using  it.  A  cathedral  is  an  essen- 
tially Roman  Catholic  building. 
The  Roman  Church  turns  every 
comer  of  it  to  account.  Look  at 
St.  Jacques  at  Antwerp,  crowded 
with  worshippers  on  the  morning  of 
every  day  of  the  week :  with  every 
bay  of  the  nave  occupied  by  its  own 
little  chapel,  with  its  own  little  con- 
gregation: with  the  thorough  feeling 
of  habitation  and  warmth  in  every 
nook  of  the  edifice.    And  one  could 


name  scores  of  such  instances  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  The 
Roman  cathedral  is  like  a  shell,  oc- 
cupied by.  a  creature  that  fairly  fills 
up  every  comer  of  it.  The  AngHcan 
cathednJ  is  like  a  great  lobster 
shell,  that  has  been  appropriated  bj 
a  creature  which  lives  entirely  in 
one  of  its  claws. 

Do  I  mean  by  this  that  I  think 
the  Roman  system  a  good  one;  or 
that  I  think  the  Anglican  Church 
should  give  back  its  cathedrals  to 
people  who  believe  as  those  who 
built  them?  By  no  means.  The 
Roman  system  is  inconsistent  with 
human  liberty  and  progress;  the 
Anglican  Church  has  a  right  to 
these  churches,  and  can  wholly  snp- 
port  and  partially  use  them.  Bnt 
walking  now  up  and  down  in  the 
quiet  of  a  cathedral  close ;  looking  a^ 
^e  green  grass  and  the  old  trees; 
poring  on  the  lovely  sanctuary  of 
many  generations;  feeHngtheaudible 
stillness  and  the  slumberous  air;  who 
can  help  thinking  that  this  peaoefiil 
retreat  must  shortly  have  its  un- 
quiet days?  Men,  little  able  to 
sympathise  with  the  life  of  worship 
and  song  and  pious  withdrawal  from 
outer  worry,  will  lay  rude  handd 
upon  all  this :  excited  crowds, 
gathered  round  the  hustings  and 
the  polling  booth,  ignorant,  envious, 
knowing  nothing  of  Gk)thic  styles 
and  Gregorian  tones,  will  have  to 
say  what  shall  be  done  with  oadie- 
drals.  And  what  such  may  say,  the 
writer  can  hardly  doubt;  though  he, 
for  one,  may  lament  it  bittwly. 
A.  K.  H.  B. 
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CREDIT  AND  CRISES. 


rB  word  credit  has  a  soimd  fall 
of  mjstery  and  perplexity  for 
modmi  ears.  It  tells  of  a  vast 
power,  scattering  riches  and  ruin 
abng  its  fitfol  career,  hard  to 
undo'stand,  impossible  to  define, 
jet  apparently  nnbonnded  in  the 
immensity  of  its  effects.  It  strikes 
terror  into  the  imagination  by  the 
levolations  which  attend  its  path, 
whilst  the  understanding  fails  to 
a{^irehend  its  nature,  or  to  discover 
the  secret  of  its  might.  It  is  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  foundation  of 
modem  trade,  it  exalts  or  oyer- 
throwsthe  City,  it  shakes  kingdoms, 
and  has  been  charged  with  the 
guilt  of  political  convulsions  ;  and 
yet  what  credit  is,  where  it  dwells, 
what  mre  the  peculiariiy  and  the 
eseenoe  of  its  strength,  are  questions 
which  not  only  the  commercial, 
but  even  the  philosophical  mind 
finds  it  hard  to  answer.  Whenever 
times  are  bad,  and  disaster  befalls 
commerce,  we  are  sure  to  hear 
mnch  of  the  sinister  influence  of 
credit  If  speculation  prospers,  and 
lirge  undertakings  enrich  promo- 
ters, the  merits  of  credit  are  certain 
to  be  loudly  extolled,  and  wealthy 
bankers  and  merchants  speak  with 
pompous  words  about  the  mysterious 
eflsenoe  whose  power  they  wield, 
and  of  which  they  alone  possess  the 
onatterable  and  inexplicable  secret. 
There  are  no  limits  to  the  &ith 
which  mankind  at  times  places  in 
the  workings  of  this  indescribable 
pow^.  A  whole  people  believe 
a  law  to  be  capable  of  making 
ererybody  rich  hy  the  talisman  of 
its  wonderful  might.  In  our  own 
days,  Europe,  and  most  of  all  Eng- 
land, swarms  with  men  who  believe 
that  by  a  clever  handling  of  credit, 
every  disaster  can  be  retrieved, 
every  broken  fortune  repaired,  every 
calamity  sent  by  nature  can  be  fully 
remedied.  Even  economical  writers 
are  not  impervious  to  the  universal 


illusion,  for  is  not  the  thought  pre- 
cious to  great  authorities  as  well  as 
to  the  mercantile  mind,  that  in  the 
subtle  management  of  the  instru- 
ments of  credit  Hes  the  secret  of  a 
wisely  regulated  and  ever  prospe- 
rous trade?  The  very  nature  of 
these  agents  intensifies  the  mys- 
tery :  are  they  not  pieces  of  paper, 
lines  in  books,  mystic  words  ut- 
tered in  bank  parlours, — and  yet 
are  not  the  fortunes  of  private 
men  and  of  nations  msMie  or 
broken  by  these  thin  yet  onmipo* 
tent  nothings  ?  And  then,  when 
the  hour  of  ruin  is  oome,  do  not 
people  wonder  how  it  has  all  hap* 
pened,  and  by  what  inconceivable 
trick  they  are  suddenly  plunged 
into  poverty,  and  sage  senators  and 
oracular  authorities  strain  their 
eyes  to  catch  some  glimpses  of  the 
inward  essence  of  these  wonder- 
working agents,  and  utter  profound 
remarks  to  persuade  themselves  as 
well  as  others  that  they  have  had  a 
vision  of  the  seat  where  its  power 
dwells? 

No  one  who  has  followed  com- 
mercial discussions  in  these  modem 
times,  whether  in  the  books  of 
science,  the  debates  of  Parliament, 
or  the  dissertations  of  the  press,  can 
h^ve  &iled  to  perceive  how  uni- 
versal and  how  profound  is  the  im- 
pression of  the  mysterious  nature  of 
credit.  Every  one  feels  that  modem 
trade  moves  on  the  wings  of  credit : 
and  when  credit  is  impaired — 
whatever  credit  may  be  proved  to 
be — great  loss  and  confusion  are 
sure  to  follow.  Then  the  financial 
agent  in  these  recent  years  has 
greatly  changed  its  character.  Its 
operations  are  guided  by  gigantio 
institutions,  all  reposing  on  a  very 
complicated  machinery  of  banking. 
Banking  itself  is  wholly  made  up  of 
credit:  and  we  all  see  what  propor- 
tion banking  has  assumed  and  is 
daily  yet  more  assuming*    A  haze 
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of  obscnriiy  soon  settles  down  on 
transactions  so  varied  and  so  vast : 
but  worse  enemies  than  mere  size 
and  diversity  assail  the  clear  under- 
standing of  credit.  By  what  fatality 
has  it  come  to  pass  that  money, 
which  was  so  clear  to  Aristotle  and 
to  many  a  thinker  of  the  ancient 
days,  should  have  become  for  ns 
modems  an  entangled  web  of  so- 
phistry and  iargon?  Can  we  be 
surprised  at  the  puzzle  which  besets 
the  understanding  of  credit,  when 
we  see  what  money  has  become  in 
the  exposition  of  the  City  and  econo- 
mic authorities  P  Banking  is  identi- 
fied with  money;  and  thus  every  con- 
fusion which  attends  money  passes 
over  into  banking ;  and  at  last  we 
have  the  fact,  so  salient  to  the  eyes 
of  every  observer — the  ignorance  of 
bankers  and  merchants  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  banking.  If  this  fact 
is  doubted,  it  is  easy  to  put  it  to  the 
test.  Let  any  one  ask  the  first 
banker  he  meets  the  question,  What 
does  a  banker  deal  in  ?  and  he  will 
speedily  discover  the  chaos  of  the 
banker's  intelligence  about  his  own 
business.  A  grocer,  if  asked  what 
he  deals  in,  would  instantly  men- 
tion tea,  sugar,  candles,  and  the 
other  articles  which  he  sells;  a 
bookseller  will  feel  no  difficulty  in 
replying:  but  what  answer  would 
come  from  the  banker's  lips  P  Money, 
or  Credit,  are  the  only  answers  I 
have  ever  procured  to  this  testing 
question:  of  which  the  first  is 
utterly  false,  and  the  second  as 
utterly  not  understood  Yet  these 
are  the  men  who  are  looked  to  for  ex- 
planations and  counsel  when  panics 
overwhelm  the  City  and  traders  are 
driven  to  distraction  by  the  dear- 
ness  or  impossibility  of  discount. 
How  can  the  phenomena  of  credit 
be  explained,  if  the  real  nature  of 
its  mode  of  action  is  not  firmly 
grasped  P  How  can  bankers,  how- 
ever wealthy,  however  eminent,  or 
even  however  acute  in  many  detiodls 
of  practice,  expound  to  themselves 
and  others  the  vicissitudes  of  their 


own  business,  when  they  are  igno- 
rant of  what  it  is  they  handle,  of 
what  they  receive,  and  what  Uiej 
lend  P  And  if  the  foremost  and 
most  influential  of  them  in  times 
of  great  difficulty  and  distress  can 
think  of  nothing  better  than  the 
shuffling  about  of  pieces  of  paper, 
and  an  alteration  of  the  laws  rega- 
lating  the  emission  of  bank-notes, 
can  any  one  marvel  if  the  world  is 
perplexed,  and  can  get  nothing  bat 
beyrilderment  from  such  language? 
To  be  sure,  if  the  anxious  inquirer 
asks  how  pieces  of  paper  can  save 
commerce,  he  will  be  told  that  these 
written  words  are  instruments  of 
credit,  and  that  credit  is  a  great 
power  and  can  work  wonders :  bnt 
the  more  he  ponders  over  the  ora- 
cular response,  the  less  will  be  tlie 
meaning  that  he  will  be  able  to 
extract  from  it. 

Let  us  then  consider  whether 
credit  and  its  modes  of  action  are 
really  wrapped  in  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity, obscuriiy  so  great  as  to 
baffie  every  attempt  at  clear  and 
explicit  statement.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  important  to  brin^ 
light  into  Uiis  dark  and  unexplored 
region,  if  light  is  indeed  obtainable. 
It  would  be  a  prodigious  reKef  to 
the  mind,  and  possibly  an  inmiense 
benefit  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
many,  if  a  clear  and  rational  ex- 
planation could  be  given  of  the 
nature  of  those  banking  operations 
which  are  mixed  up  with  ahnoei 
every  trade  that  is  exercised  in  the 
kingdom.  What  then  is  credit? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
what  the  substance  of  the  act  which 
it  describes  P  Credit  is  trust,  and 
in  these  matters  it  is  applied  to  the 
trust  of  a  man  who  gives  his  pro- 
perty to  another  without  receiving 
payment  at  the  time  of  sale.  He 
trusts  the  buyer  for  making  the 
payment,  for  delivering  the  money 
stipulated  at  the  sale,  at  a  future 
time.  Such  a  transaction  implies 
two  things, — a  right  on  one  side  to 
enforce  payment  at  a  later  period; 
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an  obligation  on  the  other  to  make 
that   payment    when     demanded. 
Ereiy  act  of  credit  consequently 
implies  a  debt :  wherever  there  is  a 
seller  upon  a  credit  there  is  a  buyer 
incairing  a  debt:   the  two  words 
denote  two  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  transaction.   Unfortunately,  of 
these  two  words,    when    used  of 
large  operations  of  this  nature,  one 
has  acquired  a  much  larger  promi- 
nence than  the  other:    the  credit 
view  of  such  a  system  has  thrown 
the  debt-side  into  relative  obscurity. 
Hence  credit  wears  the  appearance 
of  being  a  creative  power :  it  gives, 
it  bestows  property  away,  it  places 
means  in  nands  which  had  none 
previously,    it    confers     property, 
power  to  obtain  and  to  enjoy :  and 
a  great  system  of  credit  operation 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  orga- 
nisation which    calls  wealth    into 
being,  and  has  some  new  creations 
to  bestow.    There  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  such  a  supposition.  An 
act  or  system  of  credit  is  never  any- 
thing more  than  a  sale  or  loan  of 
property  against  deferred  payment : 
by  itself  alone  it  produces  no  increase 
of  wealth.     If  wealth  is  augmented 
by  an  act  of  credit,  the  increase  can 
come  only  firom  tiie  better  use  of 
the  property  thus  transferred  by  the 
bnyer  or  borrower  who  acquires  it : 
bat  the  property  may  be  applied  to 
a  worse  use  as  easily  as  to  a  better 
one.    The  landowner  who  borrows 
to  drain  his  fields  increases  wealth : 
the  spendthrift  who  runs  into  debt 
at  every  step  destroys  it.  This  more 
profitable    employment   of   wealth 
may  be  the  motion  of  an  act  of  credit, 
but  the  profit  is  not  in  the  credit, 
but  in  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
perty transferred  is  employed.  These 
are  very  simple  and  obvious  state- 
ments :  yet  they  are  speedily  forgot- 
ten when  large  systems  of  credit 
are  spoken  of,  and  the  forgetfulness 
works  endless  mischief  in  thought 
and  language. 

The  amplest  form  of  credit  is 
found  in  countries  in  which  banks 


and  paper  currency  of  every  kind 
are  unknown.     There  a  seller  parts 
with  his  eoods,  and  till  the  day  ot 
paying    ttie    money    due    arrives, 
manifestly  is  the  poorer,  has   his 
means  reduced   to    the   extent  of 
the    goods    which    he    has    sold. 
Any  large  working  upon  credit  in 
such    countries — ^with    the    excep- 
tion of  the  various  kinds  of  perma- 
nent loans — ^is  plainly  impossible.  A 
large  use  of  credit  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  cripple  a  seUer 
in  the  continuance  of  nis  business ; 
it  would  necessitate  too  large  a  stock 
of  capital :  the  factory  and  the  shop 
would  remain  comparatively  empty 
till  the  extinction  of  the  credit  hj 
fragments  restored    the  means   of 
keeping  up  the  business.  The  inven- 
tion of  bills  furnished  an  efiectual 
remedy  for  much  of  the  difficulty. 
The  tailor  who  had  sold  coats  to 
customers  on   credit,   and  was  in 
want    of  more   cloth  for  making 
more  coats,  could  now  procure  cloth 
from  the  manufacturer  with  greater 
ease,  when  he  could  give  as  security 
for  repayment  a  bill  which  made 
others  as  well  as  himself  liable  for 
the  sum  due,  and  which  commanded 
great  facilities  at  law  for  enforcing' 
payment.      At  this    stage   of   the 
development  of   credit,   it  is    the 
clothiers  and    manufacturers  who> 
restore  to  the  tailor  on  credit  the 
property  which  the  buyers  of  tho 
coats    had    taken    away    without 
giving  equivalents  in  vsJue  at  the 
time.     The   benefits  produced    by 
such  a  method  of  lending  are  ob- 
vious,  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in 
following  out  its  operation. 

But  banks  next  came  in,  and 
with  them  appeared  also  the  mys* 
tery  and  the  confusion.  Sellers  on 
credit  now  had  recourse  to  the  in- 
termediate agency  of  bankers  for 
recovering  the  means  of  which 
sales  on  credit  had  deprived  them. 
The  tailor  took  the  bill  of  his  cus- 
tomer to  the  banker  instead  of 
purchasing  cloth  with  it  directly 
from  the    clothier.     He^btained 
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money  or  its  equivalent  from  the 
banker,  and  with  it  he  conld  pur- 
chase whenever  he  pleased :  whilst 
on  the  former  method  the  clothier 
might  have  been  as  unable  to  go 
on  upon  credit  himself  as  i^e 
tailor.  The  power  thus  conferred 
by  the  banker  to  traders  for  car- 
rying on  businesses  which  could 
not  have  been  sustained  if  buyers 
carried  away  the  goods  on  credit, 
and  left  no  means  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fresh  goods,  was  great 
and  beneficial :  they  filled  up  the 
gap  produced.  They  said  to  the 
tailor,  *  We  will  undertake  to  supply 
you  with  fresh  cloth  during  the 
interval  until  your  customers  pay 
you  for  the  coats  bought :  we  will 
practically  become,  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  their  value,  the  lenders  of 
the  coats,  or  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  sellers  of  the  coats  to 
your  customers  on  credit.  We  will 
replace  in  your  shop  the  cloth 
which  they  have  taken  away,  rely- 
ing on  the  security  for  repayment 
provided  in  the  bill,  on  which  your 
own  or  your  customers'  names  are 
written.'  The  process  was  effec- 
tive, beyond  doubt:  the  support 
given  to  trade  vast.  The  customer 
who  needed  a  coat,  but  was  unable 
to  pay  for  it  till  his  salary  was  due 
or  his  income  came  in,  obtained  the 
coat,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  banker,  who  was  the  real  lender, 
the  real  seller  of  the  coat  on  credit ; 
and  trade  suffered  no  interruption 
from  selling  on  credit  instead  of  for 
ready  money. 

The  great  question  then  arises,  how 
are  the  bankers  to  do  all  this  on  the 
vast  scale  of  modem  commerce? 
Whence  do  they  derive  the  means 
to  lend,  not  to  a  few  tailors  or  petty 
tradesmen,  but  to  great  merchants 
and  manufacturers  to  the  extent  of 
most  of  the  foreign  trade  and  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  home  trade 
of  the  whole  kingdom  P  How  have 
they  become  possessed  of  the  power 
of  practically  taking  the  places  of 
these  traders  and  selling  for  them 


to  buyers  on  credit  the  variouB 
goods  in  which  they  deal?  The 
significance  of  their  action  is  nothing 
less  than  this :  What  enables  the 
bankers  to  assume  so  enormous  a 
position  ?  Many  would  reply,  that 
they  obtain  the  spare  and  unem- 
ployed money  of  their  customers^ 
and  that  this  is  the  frmd  which 
they  lend  out  again  to  traders  on 
the  discount  of  their  bills.  Bnt 
this  answer  is  wholly  untrue.  Thej 
cannot  and  do  not  lend  what  thej 
never  possess.  Their  customers  do 
not  place  money — ^the  only  true  and 
real  money,  coin — in  their  accounts; 
and  those  who  had  their  bills  dis* 
counted  do  not  take  away  ths 
proceeds  in  money.  1  have  shown 
in  my  lectures,  on  the  authori^  of 
the  statistics  supplied  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  that,  even  assuming  hank- 
notes  to  be  money,  bankers  do  not 
receive  more  than  3  parts  out  of 
100  in  cash;  oonsequently  97  parte 
of  the  means  which  they  ohtain 
from  the  customers  are  in  no  sense 
whatever  money. 

Again,  the  questions  I  have  pat 
are  often  met  with  the  answer  tibat 
bankers  procure  capital  from  their 
customers  for  which  they  have  no 
use,  and  transfer  it^  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  community,  to  those 
who  can  turn  it  to  good  acconni 
But  this  answer,  if  taken  litenUly,  is 
as  inaccurate  as  the  one  which  spoke 
of  money;  for  manifestly,  beyond 
the  value  of  the  metals  of  which  the 
coin  they .  receive  is  composed, 
bankers  do  not  touch  or  deal  in 
capital  at  all.  Capital,  therefore, 
is  not  the  answer  to  our  questions. 
What,  then,  is  the  true  answer? 
This :  that  it  is  with  claims  for 
money,  with  right  to  demand  money, 
with  obligations  to  pay  money,  with 
orders  to  receive  money,  in  one 
single  word,  with  debts,  that 
bankers  discount  billsi  and  make 
loans,  and  are  enabled  to  perfonn 
the  great  functions  which  I  have 
described.  A  banker  may,  in  a 
general  way,  be-acoQunted  the  agent 
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of  his  cnstomer  for  the  collection 
and  payment  of  his  debts  ;  and  it  is 
the  difference  between  these  two 
sums — the  debts  or  cheques  col- 
lected and  the  cheques  paid  by 
him— which  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  banker,  and  constitutes  his 
means  for  making  advances  to 
others,  and  deriving  a  profit  for 
himself.  The  banker  receives 
cheqnee  and  other  claims  for  money 
&om  his  cnstomer,  and  effects  their 
settlement:  he  pays  the  cheques 
which  the  customer  draws  upon 
him ',  but  the  latter  must  not  equal 
the  former  sum.  There  must  be  an 
mequahty,  a  balance  left  to  the 
banker ;  for  it  is  out  of  the  use  of 
this  balance  that  he  obtains  his  re- 
maneration  for  doing  the  business 
of  his  customer.  How,  then,  does 
he  realise  his  reward  ?  how  does  he 
m^e  his  profit  ? — ^in  other  words, 
what  does  he  do  with  this  balance  ? 
Leayeitin  his  till  in  the  form  of 
change  ? — ^by  no  means ;  for  then  it 
would  yield  him  nothing.  Money, 
coio,  does  not  grow  or  generate 
other  coin,  Aristotle  remarked,  most 
trolj,  many  centuries  ago.  The 
banker  can  obtain  a  profit  from  his 
balances  only  by  lending  them :  he 
lends  them,  if  he  can,  as  fast  as  he 
gets  them :  on  the  same  day,  if  pos- 
sible. Does  he  lend  them  in  cash  ? 
By  no  means ;  for  he  did  not  receive 
them,  nor  holds  them,  in  cash,  be- 
jond  a  very  trifling  amount.  He 
lends  them  by  empowering  the 
borrower  to  diraw  cheques  upon 
him:  and  these  cheques  he  melts 
into  other  cheques  due  to  him  by 
those  who  bring  them  for  payment 
&t  the  clearing-house ;  the  one  lot 
ai«  set  off  against  the  other,  and, 
taking  the  whole  banking  com- 
mnnity  together,  they  pretty  well 
balance  each  other.  But  what 
do  the  borrowers  of  these  balances, 
these  receivers  of  rights  to  demand 
coin,  do  with  them  ?  Ultimately, 
they  hny  commodities  with  them. 
Th^  purchase  goods  in  the  shops 
M  iraiehoases.      The  first  bor- 


rowers of  the  banker's  means,  of  his 
right  to  enforce  payi^ent  of  coin, 
may  be  persons  who  have  debts  to 
pay,  of  whatever  kind :  but  these 
debts  themselves  originated  in  the 
purchase  of  commodities,  from 
which  they  derive  their  existence, 
J£  a  banker  lends  upon  the  dis- 
count of  a  mercantile  bill,  he  lends 
direct  to  the  seller  of  goods :  if  to 
a  borrower  who  has  a  debt  to  pay, 
and  offers  him  security,  he  gives 
means  of  settling  a  claim  which 
came  into  being  by  the  purchase  of 
conmiodities :  in  both  cases  alike, 
the  resources  of  the  banker  liqui- 
date claims  arising  out  of  purchases 
by  debts  acquired  to  sellers  by  the 
sale  of  their  goods. 

We  perceive  by  this  analysis  that 
the  means  of  bankers,  which  enable 
them  to  lend  to  others,  are  debts, 
that  is,  claims  for  the  payment  of 
coin,  which  are  generated  by  the 
sale  of  commodities,  and  ultimately 
are  passed  on  to  persons  who  are 
anxious  to  buy.  It  appears  further, 
in  consequence,  that  bankers  are 
mere  intermediate  agents,  that  their 
balances  belong  to  sellers  of  goods, 
and  that  these  balances  assume  the 
form  of  loan  of  debts,  of  power  to 
require  coin,  to  borrowers;  and 
that,  in  truth  and  fact,  it  is  the 
seller  of  a  commodity  who  really  is 
the  man  who  lends,  through  bankers' 
means  to  buy,  to  a  borrower  at  the 
bank. 

A  manufacturer  at  Manchester 
sells  a  locomotive  for  2,000^.,  and 
replaces  all  his  outlay  by  paying 
i,6ool.  The  remaining  400Z.  he  de- 
posits with  his  banker  in  the  shape 
of  a  claim  for  coin  due  by  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  locomotive.  That 
power  to  demand  400  sovereigns  is 
transferred  by  his  banker  to  a 
French  merclumt  importing  eggs, 
and  thus  it  is  the  locomotive  which 
pays  for  the  eggs :  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  is  bought  with  the  eggs. 
It  is  the  seller  of  the  locomotive  who 
performs  the  act  of  credit,  and  is  the 
real  buyer  of  the  eggs  upon  credit. 
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The  grand  inference  to  be  de- 
duced from  these  facts  is,  that  the 
means  of  bankers  are  all  derived 
from  commodities ;  that  the j  have 
much  when  goods  abound,  and  the 
sellers  of  them  do  not  buy  other 
goods  of  the  same  value :  and  that 
&ej  have  little  to  lend  to  others 
-when  the  position  is  reversed,  and 
the  sellers  of  goods,  the  farmers, 
the  manufacturers,  the  shopkeepers, 
are  obliged  to  buj  as  much  as,  or 
more  than,  they  sell. 

This  statement,  I  believe,  is  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  understand;  and 
were  the  movements  of  credit 
limited  to  the  regular  work  of  so 
natural  and  inteSigible  an  opera- 
tion as  the  transfer  of  credit  through 
a  banker,  the  lending  of  a  power  to 
demand  coin  by  one  who  has  sold 
goods  to  another  who  wishes  to 
buy,  few  of  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  credit  would  ever  have 
been  felt.  But  more  complications 
arise  in  the  intermediate  region,  in 
the  interposed  agency  of  the  banker, 
which  throw  a  shadow  of  obscurity 
over  the  real  underlying  fact  that 
actually  occurs,  and  lead  to  count- 
less false  notions  about  the  nature  of 
banking,  and  the  action  of  credit,  and 
the  remedies  which  are  best  suited 
to  correct  any  disorders  which 
may  spring  up  in  what  is  called  the 
money-market.  Let  us  see  whether 
we  can  track  them  out  to  their 
source,  and  thereby  acquire  a  right 
understanding  of  this  entangled 
web  of  phenomena. 

The  banker,  we  have  seen,  re- 
ceives, not  coin,  but  debts,  that  is, 
rights  to  demand  coin,  from  his 
customers :  and  his  business  con- 
sists in  transferring  these  claims  to 
other  persons,  who  thereby  acquire 
the  power  to  demand  coin :  and,  as 
experience  shows  that  men  will 
give  their  goods  in  exchange  for  a 
right  to  demand  coin  almost  as 
freely  as  for  coin  itself,  this  power 
has  been  justifiably  called  pur- 
chasing power.  The  banker  be- 
stows on  borrowers  the  power  of 


demanding  coin  from  him,  becaase 
he  has  obtained  from  his  customers 
an  equal  power  of  demanding  coin 
from  their  debtors.  Now,  if  he 
lent  direct  to  buyers  of  commodities, 
there  would  be  no  confusion:  but 
he  lends  to  such  persons  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  generally  to  a  portion 
only  of  those  who  present  to  him 
bilk  to  discount.  Who,  theo,  are 
the  other  persons  to  whom  he  lends 
his  resources,  on  whom  he  confers 
the  faculty  of  demanding  coin  which 
he  derived  from  his  customers  ?  A 
single  instance  will  illustrate  the 
complexity  and  obscurity  of  their 
borrowings  and  lendings.  A  finan- 
cial company,  in  good  repute  in 
prosperous  times,  borrows  a  mil- 
lion of  a  great  banker  on  the  se- 
curity of  its  shares.  What  has 
occurred?  In  the  first  place  the 
banker  has  received  a  million's  worth 
of  debts  from  his  customers,  whom 
we  will  suppose  not  to  have  been 
intermediate  persons,  but  men  who 
have  actually  sold  goods  on  credit 
— for  if  they  had  been  paid  with 
other  goods  which  the  sellers  had 
bought,  there  would  not  have  been 
the  million  for  the  banker  to  lend. 
The  banker,  in  the  next  place,  has 
transferred  this  power  of  demand- 
ing a  million  of  sovereigns  to  the 
financial  company.  The  company 
in  turn  has  lent  the  same  power  of 
obtaining  coin  to  a  number  of  other 
companies  engaged  in  various  en- 
terprises. These,  again,  have  paid 
salaries  and  created  fresh  financial 
bodies,  such  as  discount,  brokering 
and  agency  companies;  and,  finally, 
the  tdtimate  companies  who  use 
this  power  of  demanding  coin  in 
purchasingactual  commodities,  have 
completed  the  cycle,  and  applied 
the  debts  originally  lodged  with  the 
banker  to  the  purchase  of  goods  for 
consumption.  Here  is  a  formidable 
bewilderment  indeed.  The  simple 
farmer  who  trusted  his  banker  with 
the  excess  of  what  he  sold  abore 
what  he  bought  at  his  market  town 
now  finds  himself  involved  in  an 
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endless  wliirl  of  speculations  and 
iendings,  of  financial  companies,  and 
moltitadinoTis  enterprises,  in  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  counUess  bor- 
rowers and  debtors.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  all  these  whirling  moTe- 
ments,  the  essence  of  the  situation 
is  plain  and  intelligible.  The  will 
of  the  banker  is  substituted  for  the 
will  of  his  customer  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  claim  for  coin  created 
hj  the  sale  of  the  commodity :  and 
if  good  or  evil  arises  out  of  that  em- 
pWment^  the  course  of  the  banker's 
action  is  easily  discernible,  and  the 
lesponsibility  Hes  upon  him.  The 
desires  and  positions  of  borrowers 
are  infinite :  it  is  for  him  to  deter- 
mine whom  he  shall  support  and 
whom  he  shall  not.  He  can  adhere 
to  the  old-fjEtshioned  march  of  busi- 
ness: he  can  refuse  to  lend  except 
upon  the  discount  of  solid  com- 
mercial bills.  In  ihis  way  he  will 
tostain  the  trade  of  the  country  by 
applying  the  means  lodged  in  his 
hands  to  the  maintenance  of  regular 
and  stable  business.  Or,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  may  lend  to  mere  adven- 
tuxms  combmations,  to  enterprises 
whose  ends  may  be  most  legitimate 
and  most  useful,  but  whose  path  is 
beset  by  contingencies  which  do 
not  encumber  the  hum-drum  pro- 
gress of  cargoes  shipped  in  one 
country  against  cargoes  embarked 
in  another.  It  always  rests  with 
the  banker  to  select  his  borrowers. 
The  old  ways— once  called  the  good 
old  ways — of  business  may  be  safer, 
bat  they  yield  him  less  profit ;  the 
nte  of  interest  charged  on  discount 
bears  but  a  feeble  proportion  to  the 
sonis  exacted  for  accommodation  to 
fiiiandal  adventurers.  But  then  the 
higher  profit  makes  the  banker  a 
partner  in  the  riskiness  of  the 
gi^  enterprises.  It  is  for  him  to 
^WKJse:  but  in  either  case  the  posi- 
tion is  clear.  He  lends  what  is 
^iHimately  applied  to  the  purchase 
^  consumption  of  commodities  : 
ont  the  intcomediate  machinery  by 
which  ihe  completion  of  buying  and 
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selling  is  reacting  may  vary  im- 
mensely according  to  the  selection 
of  intermediate  borrowers.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  the  bankers: 
their  wills  control  the  loan :  and 
their  power  over  the  machinery  of 
commerce  is  gigantic.  Every  one 
has  a  banker  now-a-days,  and  the 
sums  which  they  hold  are  bound- 
less :  and  it  is  because  their  mag- 
nitude is  so  great  that  the  action 
of  the  aggregate  of  bankers  is  so 
all-decisive  in  modem  commercial 
life. 

After  this  analysis  of  the  credit 
system  of  our  day,  we  are  better 
fitted  to  approach  the  examination 
of  those  fearful  events  called  crises. 
We  aU  know  the  alarm  and  deso- 
lation which  they  spread  over  the 
whole  land,  and  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  numerous  specifics  with 
which  currency  and  banking  doc- 
tors of  every  kind  propose  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  these  disasters, 
or  to  mitigate  their  severity  when 
their  presence  is  too  surely  felt. 
Yet  after  all  that  has  been  written 
on  this  sad  and  exciting  subject,  who 
can  point  to  any  exptanation  that 
has  been  given  of  their  real  nature? 
Who  can  see  that  even  the  seat  of 
the  disease  has  been  successfully 
discovered  and  recognised  P  When 
grave  authorities  in  the  banking 
and  economical  worlds  treat  crises 
and  panics  as  events  of  currency, 
and  recommend  currency  and  mo- 
netary nostrums  for  their  cure,  how 
can  one  help  feeling  that  the  es- 
sence of  the  malady  has  yet  to  be 
ascertained,  and  that  no  real  pro- 
gress will  be  made  towards  preven- 
tion or  healing  until  the  true  cha- 
racter of  a  crisis  has  been  thoroughly 
appreciated  P 

All  the  world  is  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  a  crisis. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  loans  at 
banks,  the  rapidly  vanishing  re- 
serves of  bankers,  the  high  and  ever 
hardening  rate  of  discount,  the  fitU- 
ing  houses, 'the  alarm,  the  agita- 
tion, the  frantic  caUs  on  the  Oovern- 
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ment  for  help, — oare  the  worst  signs 
by  whicli  we  learn  that  min  and 
terror  have  fallen  on  the  City,  and 
which  bring  a  yagoe  sense  of  in- 
secnrity  and  impending  misfortone 
on  the  minds  of  the  steadiest  and 
safest  of  traders.  These  terrible 
events,  moreover,  have  recnrred 
with  a  regularity  apparently  so  re- 
markable as  to  have  fallen  under 
the  notice  of  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy ;  and  the  City  has  been 
warned  to  prepare  for  the  reap- 
pearance of  these  financial  pesti- 
Woes  after  each  interval  c^  ten 
years.  Who  does  not,  tiien,  feel 
axizions  to  explain  the  causes  of 
calamities  of  such  wonderful  regn* 
lariiy  and  severity  ? 

A  modem  crisis  differs  essen- 
tially from  a  common  infliction  of 
loss  and  poverty  by  an  ordinary  ca- 
lamity. The  invasion  of  Attica  by 
the  Laoedannonians,  when  they  out 
down  the  vine  and  olive  trees ;  the 
fiiry  of  the  ihirij  years'  war ;  the 
earthquakes  of  Peru, — ^have  pro- 
duced far  severer  ruin  and  poverty 
within  their  respective  spheres  than 
any  commercial  panic.  The  de- 
struction of  property  has  been 
severer,  the  difficulty  of  recovery 
more  intense,  and  the  effects  incom- 
parably more  lasting.  A  crisis 
belongs  to  aihother  order  of  events : 
it  belongs  to  the  region  of  banking 
and  commerce:  its  most  charac- 
teristio  mark  is  pressure  amongst  all 
whd  have  to  do  with  banks.  A  low 
rate  of  discount  is  incompatible 
with  a  crisis ;  an  exorbitant  rate  of 
interest  is  its  never-failing  concomi^ 
tant.  It  is  emphatically  a  Oity  dis- 
order, as  is  natural,  for  the  Oity 
is  the  focus  of  EngUsh,  one  noight 
almost  say  of  universal,  banking. 
The  volcano  may  rage  universally 
in  the  City  whilst  calm  and  routine 
occupy  the  lands  by  its  side: 
traders'  bills  may  have  to  face  to 
or  15  per  cent,  on  discount,  whilst 
mortgages  barely  feel  a  rise  of  one 
half,  fi)  is  violent,  but  it  is  local ; 
local,  that  is,  in  its  cause  and  chief 


effects,  though  the  stmeture  and 
habits  of  modemsocieiy  bring  many 
from  the  general  community  into 
the  troubled  waters  which  beat 
against  tiie  sides  of  joint-stock 
companies. 

Bankers,  we  have  seen,  are  prac- 
tically agents  between  two  seta  of 
persons.  They  transfer  to  the  one 
funds  which  belong  to  the  other. 
But  though  agents,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  this  peculiarity,  that 
they  possess  complete  control  oyer 
the  disposal  of  the  funds  which  os- 
cillate betwixt  the  two.  They  are 
liable  to  be  called  upon  suddenly, 
and  generally  without  notice,  to 
give  back  to  their  depositors  the 
sums  placed  in  their  accoimts; 
whilst  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
business  those  frinds  are  not  ao* 
tually  in  their  own  hands,  but  are 
lent  out  to  others,  who  give  them 
an  interest  on  these  loans  which 
constitutes  their  profit.  Now,  it  is 
obvious  at  a  glance  that  there  is  an 
element  of  precariousness  and  dan- 
ger in  this  position  which  can  never 
be  quite  eliminated.  Uncertainiy 
always  hangs  over  the  movements 
both  of  their  creditors  and  their 
debtors.  Their  deposits  may  di- 
minish utterly  beyond  their  own 
oontroL  The  fiurmer  who  usually 
keeps  a  good  account  with  than, 
encounters  a  bad  harvest :  he  has 
no  com  to  sell,  wherewith  to  cany 
on  his  cultivation  for  the  coming 
year:  he  is  fi>rced  to  run  out  his 
account,  and  he  may  become  a  pe- 
titioner for  assistance,  which  can 
scarcely  be  refused.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  debtor  may  have  been 
overtaken  by  misfortune:  reason- 
able calculations  may  have  been 
disappointed  :  wintry  storms  may 
have  mined  promising  enterprises : 
civil  discord  in  foreign  lands  may 
have  converted  expected  gain  into 
cruel  losses.  A  bcmker  is  thus  ex- 
posed to  influences,  some  of  vrMch 
he  cannot  know  before  they  assail 
him  with  their  full  force;  others 
he  never  can  aoouratelT  estimate. 
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Neveiihelefls  it^  is  most  rare  for 
panics  and  mses  to  spring  np  out 
of  these  camses.  Bankers  can  ge- 
nerellyprotect  themselves  efficientlj 
agunst  perils  approaching  ^m 
these  qoiffters.    Crises  may  be  said 

I  io  be  idways  the  children  of  specn- 
iation.    I  know  of  only  one  great 

I    exception  to  the  rule,  the  crisis  of 

I  1847,  and  xuidonbtedlj  it  was  a 
veiy  severe  one.  It  was  generated 
Ij  natural  causes,  acting  more  or 
I^  saddenly  and  simultaneously : 
a  deficient  harvest  in  England,  a 
bad  cotton  crop  in  America,  and 
the  potato  disease,  were  its  chief 
progenitors.  Deposits  were  inevi- 
tably diminished  under  such  cir- 
cnmstances,  profits  were  lessened  or 
aonibilated,  resources  which  were 
iiatnrally  reckoned  on  in  ordinary- 
times  Med,  bankers  had  less  to  lend 
to  traders,  both  because  they  had  re- 
ceived less  and  because  the  bank- 
raptdes  of  many  of  their  debtors 
bad  involved  them  in  heavy  loss. 

!  It  is  fame  that  there  had  been  an 
excess  of  railway  making,  but  not 
to  an  extent  seriously  to  cripple 
the  resouToes  of  the  nation  or  ^e 

I  I  repeat^  i^en,  that  crises  are 
i  iwnaQy  the  offspring  of  speculation; 
but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
tiiis  speculation  is  always,  of  neces- 
;  %,nn8oaBd  in  itself.  The  more 
I  Qosoind  it  is,  of  course,  the  greater 
wQl  be  the  consequmt  disaster; 
but  excess,  rather  than  badness  of 
Bpecolation,  generates  tiie  worst 
crises.  The  great  crisis  (rf  1825 
was  the  result  mainly  of  the  pur- 
cbaae  of  South  American  stock, 
which  erred  on  the  sides  both  of 
sonndness  and  excess.  The  Ameri- 
can States  Bailed  to  pay,  and  the 
weaWi  sent  out  perisl:^.  Simi- 
la%,  in  1866,  wealth  had  been 
r^dly  consumed  in  unproductive 
enterprises,  fxr  beyond  the  means  of 
tbe  oonntay  to  support ;  and  the  re- 
sult ?ra8  immense  loss  and  poverty, 
which  fell,  for  the  most  part,  on 
those  ^ho  kept  accounts  at  bankers. 


The  great  house  of  Overend  A  Co. 
destroyed  property  in  building 
and  purchasing  useless  steamers, 
in  navigating  them  without  pro- 
fit, in  unremunerative  establish- 
ments on  the  Thames,  and  in  many 
other  ways.  Railways  had  been 
commenced  and  could  not  be 
finished,  vast  amounts  of  capital 
had  been  applied  to  cotton  cultiva- 
tion in  divers  countries,  foreign 
towns  had  been  partially  rebuut^ 
new  mines  opened  on  every  side — 
in  a  word,  wealth,  property,  commo- 
dities, had  been  used  up  and 
destroyed  on  things  which  did  not 
replace  them,  and  the  result  was 
a  diminution  of  wealth,  that  is, 
poverty.  It  is  quite  true  that 
many  of  the  things  on  which  this 
wealth  had  been  expended  and 
destroyed  were  highly  valuable  and 
useful.  Nothing  enriches  a  country 
more  than  a  railway,  but  then 
that  is  so  only  in  the  long  run, 
after  it  has  worked  for  a  long  time, 
after  it  has  created  wealth  which 
more  than  restores  what  was  de- 
stroyed in  making  it.  The  same^ 
is  true  of  drainage,  of  docks,  of 
mines  being  opened  out;  their 
ultimate  utmty  does  not  avert  the 
present  poverty  they  create.  Their 
construction  entails  the  consump- 
tion of  much  food,  doidiing,  and 
tools ;  and  they  exercise  tiie  same 
identical  effect  on  the  v^ealth  of 
the  nation  for  the  moment  as  if 
they  had  been  ail  thrown  into  the 
sea. 

And  now  comes  the  question,  On 
whom  does  this  loss  fall  ?  It  is  a 
question  of  critical  importance  for 
the  right  understanding  of  crises. 
The  goods  have  been  consumed, 
the  wages  of  the  labourers  have 
been  paid,  and  they  have  produced 
nothing  yet  to  replace  them.  The 
workmen  have  changed  the  face  of 
the  ground ;  they  have  bored  tun- 
nels and  piled  up  embankments,  but 
that  as  yet  has  been  as  unproductive 
work  as  if  they  had  b^n  set  to 
make  holes  and  fill  them  up  ag^^^ 
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Soine  people  mxist  clearly  be  greatlj 
out  of  pocket  at  the  present  hour. 
Who  are  they  ?  Those  who  set  the 
labourers  to  work  and  paid  for  the 
materials  they  consumed;  and  in 
these  modern  times,  shareholders 
of  public  companies  will  form  much 
the  largest  part  of  them.  But 
still  there  are  others  besides 
shareholders.  There  are  the  Grur- 
neys  who  bought  and  destroyed 
property  at  Galway  and  Millwall ; 
proprietors  who  carried  on  draining 
beyond  their  means;  landowners 
who  opened  mines  and  had  not  won 
the  minerals;  farmers  who  had 
spent  much  on  tillage  and  had  been 
imperfectly  recouped  by  the  har- 
Test.  These  were  the  losers;  but 
how  did  they  generate  a  crisis? 
for,  as  I  explained  at  the  outset, 
mere  diminution  of  national  wealth 
does  not,  by  itself  alone,  con- 
stitute what  we  understand  by 
the  expression  *  a  Crisis.'  Under 
what  form  do  these  losers  make 
their  appearance  in  the  City?  How 
do  they  tell  on  banking  and  no 
discount?  How  do  they  produce 
immense  effects  in  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  are  but  very  feebly  felt 
in  the  great  solicitors'  offices  which 
lend  millions  every  year  upon 
mortgage?  How  is  it  that  they 
•oonvulse  commerce,  and  occasion- 
ally bring  the  most  powerful  insti- 
tutions to  the  ground,  and  make 
•even  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  England 
itself,  on  a  fine  May  morning,  trem- 
ble for  existence  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions 
will  be  found  in  an  examination 
•of  the  nature  of  the  funds  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  bankers.  They 
may  be  said,  generally,  to  be 
•composed  of  two  classes.  In  the 
first  place,  bankers,  besides  the 
■minimum  balances,  hold  the  in- 
comes of  large  portions  of  society 
;as  they  are  in  process  of  being 
^pent ;  and,  secondly,  they  are  the 
♦first  reservoirs  into  which  a  large 
ipart  of   nett  profits  and  savings 


flow.  It  is  with  the  second  class 
of  funds  that  new  undertakings  of 
every  kind  are  supported  at  their 
origin.  The  very  fact  that  they 
are  as  yet  uninvested  gains  and 
savings  indicates  that  they  are  the 
resources  first  available  for  the 
promotion  of  new  projects  or  the 
extension  of  old  ones.  When  the 
nation  is  prosperous  and  trade  yeiy 
profitable,  these  deposits  at  bankers 
swell  exceedingly,  and  unless  new 
undertakings  draw  them  off,  their 
accumulation  makes  bankers  com- 
pete with  one  another  in  attracting 
borrowers  for  them,  for  by  lending 
alone  does  a  banker  derive  profits 
from  his  business.  Bankers,  espe- 
cially in  ihe  fast  age  we  live  in,  are 
naturally  very  impatient  of  a  low 
rate  of  discount.  Their  ears  are  verj 
open  at  such  times  to  applications 
for  loans.  Here,  then,  we  discover 
a  second  force  urging  forward  the 
feeling  of  the  owners  of  these  de- 
posits to  apply  them  to  some  purpose 
which  will  yield  them  some  return. 
The  landowners,  therefore,  iffho 
wish  to  drain  or  to  open  mines,  the 
farmers  who  seek  to  increase  their 
stock,  the  builders  who  commence 
new  squares  and  terraces  before 
buyers  have  supplied  them  with 
means ;  above  all,  the  promoters  and 
the  shareholders  who  launch  or  sus- 
tain new  companies, — these,  and  all 
persons  situated  like  them,  converge 
upon  the  bankers  for  loans  to  assist 
them  in  carrying  out  their  enter- 
prises. It  thus  becomes  evident  at 
once,  how  implicated  bankers  are  in 
the  appropriation  of  ilninvested 
funds  to  new  objects.  Every  move- 
ment in  these  undertakings,  their 
success  and  their  failure,  virtually 
rest  on  banks.  Lombard  Street, 
such  is  the  magnitude  of  English 
enterprise,  is  in  contact  with  the 
whole  world. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
whole  of  the  matter ;  other  forces 
are  at  work,  in  a  true  crisis,  beside 
the  mere  m^nitude  of  the  wealth 
destroyed.    The  trade  of  England 
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may  incur  enormous  losses,  and  her 
harvest  maj  compel  her  to  pay 
for  much  of  her  com  twice  over, 
without  generating  a  crisis.  Great 
merchants  and  mannfactnrers  are 

I  generally  prepared  with  resources 
which  enahle  them  to  face  disaster. 

I  Dear  com  creates  economy  and 
diminished  consumption.  Bankers, 
no  doubt,  wield  reduced  means 
under  such  circumstances ;  the  ac- 
counts of  their  customers  stand  at 
lower  figures ;  but  there  is  more  or 
less  of  a  regularity  in  those  losses 
which  enables  bankers  so  to  arrange 
their  loans  as  to  guard  against  un- 
certainty and  failure  in  repayment, 
and  to  protect  them  from  violent 
withdrawals  of  their  means  by  their 
customers.  The  danger  of  a  crisis 
tarns  mainly  on  the  position  of  the 
borrowers  who  have  become  in- 
debted to  banks,  or  who,  in  the 
hour  of  distress,  seek  the  help  of 
their  resources.  It  is  a  matter  of 
vast  moment  in  the  determination 
of  a  crisis,  whether  these  two  classes 
of  persons  are  involved  in  heavy 
engagements  and  incomplete  .un- 
derti^ings.  The  wealth  already 
sunk,  and  so  far  lost,  in  a  project 
which  is  unfinished,  is  much  less 
efficient  in  a  crisis  than  the  liabi- 
lities connected  with  it  for  the 
future.  Let  us  take  a  railway,  for 
instance.  A  couple  of  millions 
haye  been  spent  on  a  line  which 
Tvill  require  five  to  complete 
it  and  render  it  productive.  K 
the  two  millions  had  been  de- 
voted to  an  object  which  possessed 
utility  to  whatever  extent  it  had 
heen  carried  out,  and  which  might 
be  arrested  at  that  point  without 
demanding  fresh  outlay  in  the 
fature,  it  would  have  acquired 
value,  and  could  be  sold,  and  the 
loss  might  be  borne  with  compara- 
tive ease,  and  small  pressure  would 
be  &lt  in  the  loan  department  of 
banks.  But  in  the  supposed  case 
of  the  railway,  the  wealth  destroyed 
i^  its  partial  construction  has 
left  notmng  which,  in  that  state, 


value  or  can  be  soVI, 
whilst  its  shareholders  lie  under 
the  obligation  of  three  additional 
millions.  Let  us  further  suppose 
that  the  bank  has  lent  the  railway 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  two 
millions  expended ;  we  have  now 
all  the  elements  of  a  severe 
crisis  when  the  pressure  comes. 
The  demands  on  bankers  begin  to 
exceed  their  means.  A  bad  harvest 
has  reduced  their  deposits,  or  a 
civil  war  in  America  has  swept 
away  profits  which  were  wont  to 
be  lodged  in  their  hands,  or  firms 
of  the  Overend  type, with  too  many 
commitments,  have  come  to  grief, 
or  too  many  new  engagements  come 
in  to  pay,  too  many  bills  become 
due.  Tlus  last  is  the  commonest 
and  most  disastrous  cause  of  all. 
Li  ordinary  times,  the  increasing 
savings  of  a  country  will  bear  a 
certain  amount  of  past  engage- 
ments. England  can  finish,  with 
fresh  resources  coming  in  every 
year,  a  given  number  of  railways 
or  docks,  or  other  works  which 
have  been  conmienoed.  But  in  pro- 
sperous seasons,  bankers,  and  share- 
holders, and  builders,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  make  no  calcula- 
tion, nay,  cannot  make  any  calcula- 
tion, of  the  wealth  which  England 
will  have  to  spare  in  the  future,  or 
of  the  engagements  entered  into  on 
the  faith  of  that  wealth  giving,  at 
a  later  period,  the  power  of  fulfiUing 
them;  and  this  limited  idea  of  the 
future  savings  which  may  be  dimi- 
nished by  calamity,  in  combination 
with  liabilities  which  nmy  bear 
no  proportion  to  these  distant 
means,  generates  a  peril  of  the 
greatest  magnitude.  The  pressure 
begins  by  bankers  finding  their 
resources  to  be  diminishing,  whilst 
the  demands  upon  them  multiply. 
Advances  are  now  made  with  diffi- 
culty and  upon  harder  terms.  The 
weaker  projects  fall  into  distress- 
not  necessarily  unsound  projects^ 
bubbles,  or  anything  of  that  nature, 
for  they  may  be  excellent  under- 
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takmgs,  onlj  beyond  the  means  of 
those  who  set  them  in  motion  and 
the  disposable  wealth  of  the  nation. 
They,  fa^  and  alarm  begins.     The 
bankers  press  for  the  payment  of 
past  advances,  more  enterprises  fall 
mto  straights,   the  })ankers  make 
losses,  and,  which  for  the  moment  is 
yet  worse,  they  are  known  to  have 
made  losses ;    suspicion  begins  to 
spread,  not  only  against  firms    or 
enterprises  supposed  to  be  weak, 
but  against  many  of  the  banks  them- 
selves.    Depositors  grow  timorous; 
some  will  withdraw  the  funds  in 
their  accounts;  the  contagion  of  sus- 
picion spreads  ;  and  even  the  very 
best  banks  become  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger,  precisely  because 
they  have  the  largest    number  of 
deposits — in  other  words,  owe  the 
la^TOst  sums  of  money  to  customers. 
Li  this  time  of  alarm  and  loss 
the  formidable  danger  inherent  in 
all  banking  reveals  itself  with  fear- 
ful   plainness.     No    bank    in    the 
world  can  repay  on  the  moment 
all  its  creditors,  because  it  is  the 
essence  of   all   banking   that    the 
funds  deposited  at  banks  should  be 
lent  on  advances,  or  invested  in 
securities,  which  cannot  all  be  sold 
without  very  heavy  loss,  if  they  can 
be  sold  at  all.     It  is  no  matter, 
therefore,  for  wonder  if  at  such  sea- 
sons anxiety  and  fright  spread  from 
heart  to  heart.   Such  an  imminence 
of  peril  is  inevitable,  if  ever  the 
swelling  flood  of  a  real  crisis  sets  in 
upon  the  banking  community.   But 
there  is  one  feature  more  in  a  crisis 
which  renders  the  disaster  more 
peculiar  and  more  national.     The 
calamity  is  not  confined  to   those 
who  brought  on  the  crisis,  whether 
bankers,  or  those  who  traded  or 
contracted     engagements     beyond 
their  means.     We  have  seen  that  it 
is  the  habit  of  modem  business  in 
England,  most  of  all  in  the  forei^ 
trade,  to  rely  on  bankers  for  the 
discount  of  bills.     Merchants  and 
traders  who  have  sold  merchandise 
and  received  bills  in  paym^it,  need 


funds  to  continue  tiieir  business, 
and    procure    them    largely   from 
bankers.     When  the  panic  comes 
the  rate  of  discount  swiftly  flies 
upwards;  and  those  who  reckoned 
on  borrowing  at  some  three  or  four 
per  cent.,  now  have  to  pay  ten,  and 
even  at  that  rate  fiul   to  obtain 
adequate  supplies.     Many  a  well- 
planned  venture,  many  a  natural 
and  legitimate  operation,  is  suddenly 
converted  from  profit  into  loss, — 
from  no  fault  of  the  traders,  from 
no  unusual  or  extravagant  action 
in  planning  or  conducting  it, — ^bnt 
simply  from  a  convulsion   in  the 
banking  world,  which  they  had  no 
part  whatever  in  creating.     This  is 
the  most  characteristic  and  peculiar 
element  in  a  modem  crisis.     This 
it  is  which  propagates  the  wave  of 
the  conmiotion  into  every  counting- 
house  throughout  the  land.     Mer- 
chants reckon  on  the  means  lodged 
with  bankers  as  if  they  formed  a 
part  of  their  own  resources.  Hence 
the  interest  which  is  so  widely  at- 
tached to  the  bank  rate  of  discount : 
for  countless  are  the  trades  which 
borrow  on  bills  from  the  Bank  of 
England  and  other  banks.     K  the 
injury  of  a  crisis  were  confined  to 
the  purchasers  of  commodities  and 
the    bankers  who    had    forgotten 
prudence  under  the  impulse  of  com- 
mercial ambition,  the  evil  would  be 
localised,  and  relatively  of  inferior 
importance:  but  the  sudden  stop- 
page of  their  ordinary  supplies,  and 
consequent  pressure  or  ruin  brought 
on  multitudes  of  innocent  traders, 
render  the  calamity  national,  and 
generate  the   public   distress  and 
excitement  which  always    accom- 
pany a  true  crisis. 

We  are  enabled  now  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  these  commer- 
cial storms  which  sweep  over  the 
regions  of  credit  with  such  volcanic 
violence.  They  all  have  their  real 
origin  in  the  destruction  of  wealth. 
Eimer  the  merchandise  of  England, 
which  has  been  accumulated  by 
vast  consumption  of  rawr  materials— 
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food,  doihingj  ttod  too]%  not,  as  so 
manj  people  so  absurdly  izoagme, 
the  gold  wUch  may  have  been 
boaghl  with  these  goods — ^has  been 
sent  abroad  to  buy  foreign  stock, 
or  to  be  lent  to  foreign  Govern- 
moitB;  or  too  many  rpilways,  or 
docks,  or  drains  have  been  com- 
meoced,  which  have  absorbed  and^ 
for  the  time,  not  replaced  the  na< 
tioQal  wealth:  and  by  these  pro- 
ceedings the  country  hs^  been  sub* 
jeoted  to  comparatiye  poverty.  This 
poTeriy  discloses  itself  especially  at 
banks,  beeaose  they  hold  the  chums 
for  money  due  hy  the  holders  of 
meiriiandOse,  and  lodged  with  them 
hj  the  sellers,  because  these  claims 
of  money,  these  rights  to  demand 
money,  and  consequently  what 
money  can  oommand,  are  the  first 
and  principal  fonds  with  which  all 
kinds  q{  new  enterprises  and  invest- 
ments  are  made.  These  claims,  so 
deposited  with  bankers,  beoome  ex- 
luuLsted  by  purchases ;  the  resources 
of  ihe  banks  are  seriously  cur- 
tailed: those  who  have  made  en« 
gagements  for  the  future  are  in 
bopeless  difficulties,  for  much  of 
their  properiyis  half-finished  and 
nnfialeable.  Then  the  great  com- 
mercial community  encounters  over- 
whelming rates  of  discount,  or  no 
disconnt  at  all.  On  these  calamities 
of  fact  supervene  the  maladies  of 
the  imagination :  distrust,  fear,  and 
ultimately  panic,  intensify  and  com- 
plete the  catastrophe. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  for 

a  moment  the  part  which  feeling 

acts  in  these  terrible  dramas.     The 

destamtion  of  wealth  which    ge- 

i^rates  the  crisis    precedes  it  in 

tame,  and  is  accomplished  before 

the  whirlwind  sets  in.     In  reality, 

a  crisis  is  a  settlement  of  who  shall 

be  the  losers.    Up  to  the  crisis  the 

taadets  have  given  away  their  pro- 

P^,  and  it  must  be  supposed  that 

^hejbad  the  property  to  lend.  They 

iifiagme  that  the  investment  or  the 

uidertaking  is  sound :  they  reckon 

<A  fittoie  repayment?  Hiisj  receive 


the  stipulated  interest,  and  their 
minds  are  unruffled.  Then  in  rushes 
the  crisis,  and  everything  is  changed 
in  an  instant.  Shardiiolders,  and 
bankers  who  have  made  loans  on 
debentures  and  the  like,  discover,  as 
if  by  magic,  that  the  railways  are  in-> 
solvent  and  unsaleable.  Those  who 
had  deposited  their  spare  funds  at 
Overend  andOumey's  learn,  to  their 
dismay,  that  they  have  been  applied 
to  Gkdway  steamers,  and  every  form 
of  wasted  expenditure.  JBankers 
open  their  eyes  in  tenx>r  and  amaze* 
ment,  when  they  are  told  that  the 
most  trusted  firms  have  been  carry-* 
ing  on  most  ruinous  business. 
Tradesmen  of  every  kind  are  hor- 
rified by  the  discovery  of  the  awfiil 
reality,  that  the  debts  they  counted 
up  as  parts  of  their  property  are 
due  by  insolvent  debtors,  and  are 
nothing  better  than  a  slip  of  use- 
less writing.  Merchants,  with  pay- 
ments which  must  be  ft^oed  at  once 
under  pain  of  bankruptcy,  are  told,to 
their  dismay,  that  no  more  discount 
can  be  granted  on  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable bills;  that  the  banks  have 
nothing  more  to  lend;  and  that  if 
they  force  the  sale  of  their  cargoes 
or  their  property,  they  must  submit 
to  the  most  disastrous  losses.  Thus 
there  springs  up  a  amive  qm  pent — 
a  general  scramble  for  the  little 
that  is  to  be  had — and  a  jostling  of 
men  against  each  other,  to  decide 
who  shall  be  the  one  to  goto  the  wall. 
Hence  the  extravagant  rise  in  the 
rate  of  interest.  The  competition  for 
the  few  loans  obtainable  is  so  severe 
as  to  raise  their  selling  price,  as  the 
price  of  provisions  in  a  siege.  De- 
struction of  wealth  is  the  first  parent 
of  every  crisis :  but  the  intenxiediate 
machinery  of  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing, and  not  least,  liabilities  for  the 
future,  vastly  aggravate  the  inten- 
sity of  the  evil. 

And  now,  ii  will  be  asked,  what 
is  the  remedy  for  these  finghtful 
disorders  ?  Is  resignation,  as  thou^ 
to  a  natural  law,  as  to  revolving 
orbits  of  cholera,  andlike  mysterious 
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pefiiHeiiceB,  the  only  resource  for 
the  commercial  community?  May 
not  crises  be  prevented  from  ap- 
proaching, or  mitigated  when  they 
are  come  ?  The  preceding  descrip- 
tion of  the  origin  and  action  of 
crises  suffices  to  show  how  childish 
is  the  supposition  that  such  a  pres- 
sure, whenever  it  has  laid  hold  on 
the  banking  and  commercial  world, 
can  be  relieved  by  bits  of  paper 
called  bank-notes.  They  are  not 
property,  and  they  create  no  pro- 
perty :  tiiey  do  not  bring  one  shil- 
ling's worth  of  additional  wealth  to 
repair  the  losses  which  have  gene- 
rated the  disorder.  They  cannot 
do  one  single  thing  else  than  trans- 
fer the  ownership  of  property,  the 
power  of  buying,  from  one  man  to 
another.  That  is  the  very  thing 
which  is  wanted,  I  shall  be  told: 
bank-notes  can  paydebts :  the  totter- 
ing firm  can  be  propped  up,  if  it 
can  obtain  a  supply  of  bank-notes  : 
the  frantic  trader  asks  no  better 
than  to  get  bank-notes  for  his  dis- 
counted bills,  and  will  not  the  ruin 
be  thus  averted  ?  Will  not  credit, 
i^e  credit  assigned  to  the  bank-note 
by  the  merchant's  creditor  who  takes 
it  in  discharge  of  his  claim,  be  a 
Jupiter  Saviour  to  the  man  who  has 
had  the  happiness  to  procure  it? 
And  what  has  it  cost  the  bank  to 
grant  the  note,  but  the  expense  of 
file  print  and  paper  ?  True— quite 
true :  and  if  this  was  the  whole  of 
the  matter,  every  panic  would  be 
cured  with  a  free  application  of 
bank-note  plaster.  But  is  this  the 
whole  of  the  case  ?  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  critical  question — when 
the  merchant's  creditor  has  received 
ihe  bank-note,  what  does  he  do  with 
it  ?  Use  it  in  the  same  way  him- 
self, the  City  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce reply:  pay  his  debts  and 
buy  with  it:  what  can  he  wish  for 
more  ?  He  is  paid  with  that  which 
will  buy  any  goods  he  chooses :  who 
was  ever  dissatisfied  with  money? 
Exactly:  but  are  pieces  of  paper 
money  ?  and  if  they  are,  is  there  no 
such  thing  as  too  much  money? 


Can  a  man,  or  a  collection  of  men 
called  a  nation,  never  have  more 
monev  than  they  know  what  to  do 
with  ?  If  a  man  received  a  heap  of 
sovereigns,  and  was  obliged  to  keep 
them,  would  they  be  of  the  slightest; 
use  to  him  ?  Is  it  otherwise,  can  it 
be  otherwise,  with  a  whole  people  ? 
K  there  never  could  be  too  much 
money,  then  a  country  could  not  be 
injured  if  it  bought  a  thousand 
millions  worth  of  gold  ;  and  Midas 
must  have  been  well  ofl^  when 
everything  he  touched  turned  into 
the  precious  metal.  Euclid  would 
say  of  this  conclusion,  'Which  is 
al^rd ; '  and  he  would  bid  us  look 
out  for  the  error  in  the  premisses. 
That  error  consists  in  that  there  is 
a  strictly  limited  use  of  money,  as  of 
every  other  article  under  the  son. 
The  bank-notes  of  which  we  ^eak, 
the  bank-notes  which  are  to  cure  the 
crisis,  would  be  in  excess,  because 
no  additional  use  would  have  been 
created  for  them.  They  would  flow 
back  to  the  issuing  bank  in  a  oonple 
of  hours,  which  would  find  that  it 
had  lent  not  notes,  but  property, 
whether  metallic  or  other.  No 
bank  has  a  sovereign  to  lend  from 
notes,  except  out  of  the  means  which 
the  public  has  given  it  in  buying 
the  notes :  and  if  the  public  wUl 
not  buy  the  notes,  that  is,  wUl 
not  demand  back  the  money  they 
promised  to  give,  the  banker 
cannot  issue  the  notes,  and  no  help 
can  come  from  that  quarter  to  bor- 
rowers. The  tendency  in  the  public 
in  crises  is,  generally,  to  require 
fewer  notes,  not  more ;  for  there  i« 
less  buying  and  selling  throughout 
the  country,  and  consequently  less 
need  to  buy  and  keep  notes. 

There  is  no  specific  for  a  crisis, 
then,  when  once  it  has  established 
itself.  The  wealth  consamed  can  be 
replaced  but  slowly  by  accumulated 
savings ;  for  the  present,  banks  and 
traders,  debtors  and  creditors,  must 
fight  their  way  to  a  general  settle- 
ment and  liquidation  as  best  they 
can.  Institutions  which  possess 
great    available    means,    like   the 
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Bank  of  England  or  other  great 
banks,  may  employ  them  with  more 
or  less  judgment  and  effect,  no 
doobt;  hnt  these  are  only  the  rising 
and  Mling  of  the  waves  of  the 
Btorm,  not  the  dashing  of  the  great 
wind  itself. 

Bat  with  respect  to  the  fotore,  the 
case  is  wholly  different.  Prevention, 
if  difficult,  is  at  any  rate  not  im- 
possible. A  nation  or  money-market 
which   never  lends    or    consumes 
more  than  what  has  been  piled  up 
by  savings,    will   never   fall   into 
the  agony  of  a  crisis.     It  cannot, 
no  doubt,  avert  the   operation  of 
csnses  beyond  its  own  control.     It 
cannot^  in  springs  similar  to  that 
of  1846,  say  to  the  elements — ^the 
cotton  crop  shall  be  a  full  one ;  the 
potato  disease  shall  not  appear ;  but 
it  may  catch  the  signs  of  the  im- 
pending pressure.    And  it  can  say  to 
raflways — ^you    shall  not  be  made 
in  excess.      Much   depends  upon 
bankers.    The  peril  is  upon  them 
when  they  least  suspect  it.     In  easy 
times,  when  discount  is  cheap,  when 
the  balances    to  be  employed  are 
enormous,  when  the  accumulation 
of  the  public   wealth   places    un- 
bonnded  stores  in  their  hands,  at 
Bnch  times  they  find  the  demand 
for  loans  slack,  and  both  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  employment  for  their 
mea^  and  the  smallness  of  the 
remuneration,  impels  them  to  com- 
petition. This  is  the  hour  of  danger. 
They  feel  as  if  there  would  be  always 
time  to  make  themselves  safe ;  and 
that  is  true ;  but  competition  ordi- 
narily betrays  them  into  supporting, 
if  not  problematical,  at  least  specu- 
latiye  schemes ;  and  thus  they  both 
commit  themselves  and  encourage 
their  borrowers  to    plunge    more 
deeply  into  liabilities.     The  lessons 
<>f  pmdence  are  not  overlooked  with 
impunity.    The  necessity  to  make 
ad^tioiud   loans,    in  the   hope  of 
saving  the  first,  now  comes  upon  the 
indiscreet  lender,  and  the  road  to  the 
final  catastrophe  is  paved.    What, 
*hen,arebatikerstodo?  Keep  strong 
rwerres  of  gold,  say  some.     Right 


enough,  when  the  weather  looks 
dangerous;  only  let  us  understand 
what  that  means.  The  virtue  does 
not  lie  in  the  gold ;  for  this  decisive 
reason,  that  if  the  bankers  have  lent 
on  securities  which  are  absolutely 
capable  of  being  realised  im- 
mediately, and  without  loss  under 
all  circumstances,  there  never  will 
be,  and  there  never  has  been,  the 
smallest  difficulty  in  their  getting 
the  amplest  supplies  of  gold.  But 
to  keep  a  strong  reserve,  means  to 
lend  less,  to  curtail  business,  to  do 
less  banking,  to  convert  the  bank 
into  a  strong  room,  to  make  the 
banker  the  guardian  of  his  custo- 
mer's coin,  and  not  a  banker.  This, 
I  freely  grant,  may  be  a  very  de- 
sirable precaution  at  times ;  the 
curtailing  of  their  business  may  be 
demanded  by  safety.  K  a  foreign 
invasion  were  reckoned  really  possi- 
ble, we  should  see  banking  reserves 
vastly  augmented. 

Let  them  further  watch  the  move- 
ments of  gold.  This  is  a  good  rule, 
as  I  have  explained  in  my  lectures  ; 
but  only  as  a  guide  for  short  move- 
ments. It  must  never  be  forgotten, 
that  the  influx  and  efflux  of  gold 
are  effects,  and  not  causes.  The 
export  may  reveal  to  a  banker  trade 
movements  which  otherwise  he 
might  have  been  slow  to  discern; 
but  in  other  respects,  the  movement 
of  the  metal  is  not  worth  much  by 
itself  alone.  The  causes,  on  the 
contrary,  which  shape  its  course 
outward  or  inward,  are  of  the 
highest  moment.  They  may  indicate 
excessive  investments  abroad,  or  ex- 
cessive purchases  from  foreigners. 
In  both  cases  there  is  a  balance  of 
loss  of  wwalth  to  England,  whether 
that  wealth  goes  away  as  gold  or  as 
ffoods.  Of  the  two,  it  is  far  less 
injurious  to  the  country  that  the 
export  should  be  made  in  gold  than 
in  capital,  if  the  store  of  gold  isi 
more  than  is  required  for  d^ly  use 
in  business;  for  gold  unused  and 
lying  in  a  cellar,  however  it  may 
figure  in  an  account  of  the  state  of 
a  bank,  is  not  capital.     Superfluoua 
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sovereigns  are  pure  waste  till  they 
are  exchanged  for  something  which 
can  serve  some  useful  or  agreeable 
end.  Sovereigns  have  no  otiber  end^ 
possess  no  other  intention,  than  to 
transfer  property  from  one  man's 
possession  to  another's.  They  are 
wealth  only  as  a  tool  performing 
the  one  work  for  which  they  were 
created. 

The  banking  community,  collec- 
tively, are  the  body  which  wields  the 
greatest  power  over  the  creation  or 
prevention  of  crises ;  for  their  wiU 
controls  the  employment  of  those 
uninvested  funds  which  constitute 
the  chief  resources  of  the  money- 
market.  What  rules,  then,  are  to 
guide  them  in  the  discharge  of  such 
a  mighty  function  ?  How  are  they 
to  learn  when  it  is  expedient  to 
expand  the  flowing  saU,  when  to 
contract  it?  What  studies  must 
they  pursue  to  qualify  them  for  so 
arduous  a  task  ?  Manifestly,  they 
must  study  the  laws  of  the  wealth  of 
nations.  They  ought  to  be  political 
economists.  The  abundance  or  the 
scantiness  of  the  resources  which 
they  command,  depends  directly 
on  the  national  wealth,  and  the 
extent  and  the  mode  of  application 
of  capital.  How  many  bankers  are 
political  economists  ?  How  many 
have  grasped  firmly  the  difference 
in  the  futrure  aspect  of  the  money- 
market,  whether  the  national  capital 
has  been  largely  applied  to  works 
reproductive  immediately  or  at  a 
distant  period;  and,  if  they  are 
aware  of  this  distinction,  how  many 
have  trained  their  minds  to  apply  it 
to  the  management  of  their  bank- 
ing? How  many,  when  the  civil 
war  in  America  broke  out,  bethought 
them  of  its  bearing  on  the  gigantic 
cotton  trade  of  the  South,  and  of 
its  possible  influence  over  English 
trade,  English  profits,  and  the  Eng- 
lish money-market  ?  Some  are 
indeed  aware,  that  a  bad  harvest 
tends  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount ; 
but  when  the  com  has  not  been 
gathered  in  England's,  fields,  and 


England's  people,  like  Jacob,  send 
their  gold  to  buy  com  abroad,  how 
many  bankers  are  there  who  regard 
this  outflow  as  a  calamity  to  be  re- 
pressed by  heavier  discount  on 
merchants,  and  cold  looks  in  their 
p^lours  ?  Their  name  is  Legion. 
But  which  of  them  understands  that, 
if  loans  must  be  more  difficult  and 
discount  much  harder  under  such 
circumsfcances,  the  fault  is  not  in 
the  exportation  of  gold,  in  the 
healthy  exchange  of  food  for  metal, 
but  in  the  causes  which  rendered 
these  purchases  of  grain  indispen- 
sable ;  in  the  tillage  wasted  in  the 
fields;  in  the  cost  of  the  labour 
which  brought  the  com  into  ear} 
and  in  the  climate  which  destroyed 
the  crops,  by  which  aU  this  expended 
wealth  would  have  been  recovered  ? 
When  bankers  betake  themselves  to 
the  study  of  poUtical  economy,  they 
will  think  more  of  wealth  and  less 
of  gold;  they  will  watch  the  ehh 
and  flow  of  the  products  of  a 
nation's  labour,  and  heed  little  the 
mere  instruments  by  which  they  are 
transferred  from  hand  to  hand ;  they 
will  make  the  application  of  thi^ 
wealth  get  more  than  its  amount ; 
they  will  lay  aside  empirical  roles 
of  superficial  observation,  and  he 
guided  by  the  laws  of  reason  and 
reflection.  Lord  Overstone,  him- 
self a  banker,  has  recently  told 
them  that  this  country  accumulated 
savings  annually  to  the  extent  of 
1 50  millions !  That  information— I 
say  nothing  of  its  correctness  here- 
by itself  alone  will  profit  them  little; 
but  let  each  banker  ask  himself 
pointedly  and  honestly,  where  these 
savings  are  to  be  found;  in  what 
form  they  exist ;  where  he  can  put 
his  finger  upon  them ;  what  portion 
is  available  for  him,  and  what  not; 
and  then  he  will  have  placed  him- 
self face  to  iajce  with  causes  which 
tell  mightily  on  the  money-market; 
and  he  will  learn  the  extent  of  his 
own  capacity  to  estimate  and  apply 
them. 

BOVAMT  PrI€».  • 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE   BEGINNING   OF  TROUBLES. 


Fhave  traced  in  snccessivQ 
books  the  modeinwhicli  Mr. 
Olipliazit  established  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Beinsber,  and  the  mea- 
sures he  adopted  when  his  power 
was  at  its  height,  his  authority  undis* 
pnted,  and  his  state  at  peace.  Alas  ! 
tliat  I  have  now  to  record  the 
gradual  decline  of  his  influence,  first 
with  the  people,  then  with  his  aris- 
tocracy, and  to  depict  him,  always 
great  indeed,  but  great  henceforth 
amid  growing  hostility,  ceaseless 
war,  and  ultimate  defeat — ^present- 
ing a  magnificent  spectacle  to  gods 
and  men  of  nobility  in  misfortune. 

How  the  cloud  arose  between 
him  and  his  people,  it  is  hard  to 
say;  for  at  first,  like  that  seen  bj 
Elijah  from  the  top  of  Carmel,  it 
was  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand. 
Some  chroniclers  assert  that  all  the 
disputes  OTjrang  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Keinsber  people,  who  had 
many  wrong  notions  about  equality 
and  independence,  and  who  at  last 
got  tired  of  submitting  to  a  self- 
i^pointed  monarch,  even  though  his 
kinging  it  was  all  for  their  good  and 
at  his  own  expense.  Others  again 
have  said  that  it  was  Mr.  Oliphant, 
who  initiated  an  entire  change  of 
policy  about  eighteen  months  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne;  that 
^len,  feeling  himself  firmlj  seated, 
hfi  became  perceptibly  more  impe- 
nons,  taking  less  care  to  hide  his 
power  under  the  semblance  of 
popularity;  and  that  he  uncon^ 
scumsly  acted  on  some  one  of  the 
following  maxims. 

S^:  'Princes  ought  to  make 
the  art  of  war  their  sole  study  and 
occupation;  for  that  is  the  onlj 
I»owB8ion  worthy  of  a  prince.' 


Secondly :  That  it  is  better  for  a 
prince  to  be  feared  than  loved ;  '  for 
it  depends  on  the  inclinations  of  the 
subjects  themselves  whether  they 
will  love  their  prince  or  not ;  but  i^e 
prince  has  it  in  his  own  power  to 
make  them  fear  him,  and  if  he  is 
wise*  (which  Mr.  Oliphant  was),  *he 
will  rather  rely  on  his  own  resources 
than  on  the  caprice  of  others.' 

And  again :  '  Fortune  cannot 
more  successfully  elevate  a  new 
prince  than  by  raising  enemies 
and  confederacies  against  him,  thus 
stimulating  his  genius,  exercising 
his  oourage,  and  affording  him  an 
opportunity  of  climbing  to  the 
highest  degree  of  power.  Many 
persons  are  therefore  of  opinion 
that  it  is  advantageous  for  a  prince 
to  have  enemies.'  Mr.  OHphant, 
therefore,  according  to  some  of  my 
authorities,  set  hunself  to  work, 
with  remarkable  wisdom  and  the 
greatest  success,  to  make  every  one 
his  enemy. 

But  whatever  the  cause  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  the  remainder  of 
his  reign  was  passed  in  a  state  of 
civil  war,  gradually  increasing  on 
both  sides  in  fierceness  and  ma- 
lignity; and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discover  the  first  outbreak  of  these 
angry  feelings.  This,  then,  I  pro- 
ceed to  describe,  not  sorry  to  escape 
from  the  quagmires  of  conjecture  to 
the  solid  ground  of  facts. 

October  had  come  round  again, 
and  one  fine  afternoon  Jabez  had 
been  enjoying  a  long  walk  on  the 
hills  witii  Mr.  Tniman,  who  usually 
got  on  well  with  the  monarch  of 
B«insber  by  the  simple  e^q^edient  of 
letting  him  have  everything  his 
own  way,  and  even  at  this  pripe  was 
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not  sorry  to  purchase  his  valuable 
friendship. 

*  I  cannot  make  it  out,  Mr.  Tru- 
man, why  this  Society  of  ours  for 
the  Propagation  of  Virtue  does  not 
attract  more  members.  It  is  very 
odd,'  said  Mr.  Oliphant,  as  they 
struck  into  the  turnpike  road. 

*  Probably  the  Eeinsber  people  do 
not  like  change.' 

'No  doubt:  and  another  cause 
may  be  that,  in  spite  of  my  entrea- 
ties, the  few  actual  members  will 
not  wear  their  badges  of  red  ribbon 
in  public  Eyen  fiie  prize-holders 
themselves — the  very  persons,  sir, 
who  have  won  the  bronze  medal — 
seem  too  indolent  to  put  it  on.  One 
would  think  they  should  be  as  proud 
of  it  as  of  a  Victoria  clasp,  and  what 
noble  emulation  they  might  inspire 
if  they  would  only  wear  the  thing 
instead  of  locking  it  up  in  a  drawer 
for  safety!' 

'  But  you  have  several  members 
already.' 

*  Yes,  old  women  to  whom  we  are 
kind  at  the  Hall.  Others  say  they 
wiU  think  of  it.  "Think  of  it,"  the 
sluggards !  Ay,  for  months  and 
for  years  they  content  themselves 
with  thinking,  while  all  the  time 
Satan  is  not  thinking  but  acting — 
dragging  the  Beinsber  people  down 
every  day  £stster  and  faster  to  per- 
dition.' 

*  Remarkably  fine  field  of  potatoes 
there,  Mr.  Oliphant,'  said  Joseph, 
pointing  over  the  wall:  *I  had  a 
famous  crop  this  year  mysel£  Do 
you  know  that  comer  of  my  gar- 
den  ' 

'Potatoes,  sir!  How  can  you 
think  of  such  things  when  so  many 
immortal  souls  are  in  peril  ?  ' 

*  Well,  but  reaUy  now,  Mr.  Oli- 
phant,'  replied  the  other,  his  simpli- 
city somewhat  startled,  'potatoes 
are  very  good  things — especially 
when  they  are  new ;  you  can't  deny 
that?' 

'  Of  course  they  are  good :  every- 
thing that  the  Ahnighty  has  given 
to  man  is  good — ^in  its  place ;  and 


the  place  of  the  potato  is  the  din- 
ner-table. Let  us  keep  it  there, 
and  not  intrude  it  on  higher  sub- 
jects— on  the  highest  subjects  which 
we  can  possibly  discuss,  tiie  promo- 
tion of  wtue  and  beneficence.  You 
will  excuse  my  vehemence,  Mr. 
Truman,  but  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  this  question;  and  I  was  aboat  to 
ask  your  opinion  on  the  best  means 
of  increasing  our  society.' 

*I  can  hardly  say,  I'm  sure. 
How  would  it  be  to  give  some 
really  good  prizes,  or,  talking  of 
gardens,  to  let  the  members  hare  a 
bit  of  land  to  work  in  at  nights  for 
themselves?  There's  nothing  so 
steadying  as  a  garden ;  I've  worked 
in  mine  these  twenty  years — dear 
me,  it  looks  like  yesterday  when  I 
came  here  from  St.  John's!  I 
don't  care  much  about  flowers,  yon 
know,  but  for  prize-peas  and  broc- 
coli-sprouts  ' 

'  The  notion  would  not  be  a  bad 
ono,'  interrupted  Jabez,  *  if  I  could 
bring  myself  to  pay  men  for  being 
virtuous ;  but  that  I  cannot  and 
will  not  do.  Besides  I  should  be 
encouraging  what  I  have  obserred 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  failings  of  tbe 
carles,  their  greed  of  money— the 
greatest  curse,  surely,  that  can  be- 
ndl  any  one.' 

Mr.  Oliphant  stopped  for  his 
companion's  reply,  and  was  grati- 
fied to  observe  that  he  seemed  to  be 
at  last  reflecting  on  the  matter,  for 
his  eyes  were  fixed  either  on  dis- 
tance or  vacancy.  Joseph,  how- 
ever, had  caught  sight  of  a  figure 
near  the  beck  and  was  about  to 
exclaim,  *I  declare,  there's  Jim 
Stewart  been  out  to-day :  he  can't 
have  caught  anything,  surelj/ 
when  he  fortunately  remembered 
the  unpleasant  results  of  his  late 
excursion  into  the  potato-field,  and 
checked  himself  in  time. 

*  Certainly,  certainly,'  he  replied, 
turning  towards  Jab^  with  much 
less  excitement  in  his  feuoe, 

*No,  Mr.  Truman;  I  begm  to 
think  I  must  take  other  methods 
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with  the  Beinsber  people.  I  sball 
be  sorry  to  do  so,  bat  I  have  tried 
persnafflon — I  have  tried  example. 
Both  have  failed.  As  jet,  the  carles 
have  neither  learned  hnmilitj  nor 
virke :  and  I  must  try  severity.' 

'They  are  a  stabbom  set,  Mr. 
Oliphant.' 

*  I  have  ridden  a  mule,  sir,  before 
now.  But — wonld  you  believe  it  ? 
—I  have  tried  to  induce  every 
several  &rmer  in  this  district  to 
join  our  society — spending  hours  in 
u-gning  the  matter  with  each  of 
^m, — and  all  to  no  purpose  what- 
ever. I  was  able  to  give  each  man 
no  fewer  than  eleven  distinct  rea- 
sons in  fiftvour  of  his  taking  the 
step,  each  reason  capable  of  b^ing 
supported  by  many  conclusive  argu- 
ments and  such  as  would  make  a 
refusal,  one  would  think,  impossible 
ind  absurd.  They  listened;  they 
codd  not  deny  there  was  much  in 
mj  arguments  ;  they  assented  to 
my  reasoning;  and  yet — declined  to 
sign !  Come,  you  shall  judge  of  the 
ftnrce  of  my  eleven  reasons  yourself, 
Mr.  Truman ;  I  will  go  through 
them,  one  by  one,  with  fJl  my  argu- 
ments; and  you  ^all  tell  me  frankly 
whether  any  one  but  an  idiot  could 
resist  them.' 

*  Eleven  of  them!' 

'K  you,  sir — a  clergyman — do 
lot  feel  an  interest  in  virtue,  I 
shall  be  sorry  to  go  on  with  the 
subject.' 

'Oh,  no ;  pray  go  on,  Mr.  Oli- 
phant: I  am  much  interested ;  but  I 
^^ras  surprised  that  you  could  get  so 
manj  as  eleven  reasons  out  of  the 


Yes,  sir,  eleven  principal,  and 
three  secondary ' — a  subdued  sigh 
from  Truman — 'fourteen  in  M. 
The  first   was   based    on    divine 

An  interruption,  however,  oc- 
curred at  this  juncture  (Joseph 
looked  on  it  as  scarcely  less  than  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence) 
through  theur  meeting  with  Wide- 
*wake  and  another  &rmer,  James 


Hawthomthwaite,  who  were  in  a 
cart,  but  stopped  to  exchange  a  word 
or  two  with  our  pedestrians. 

*  Wee,  wee,  Jerry.  What  are  ye 
two  doing,  Mr.  Oliphant  ?  '  cried 
Dick.  *Why,  as  ye  com  up  t' 
hill,  ye  looked  like  two  turtle-doves 
biUii^  and  cooing.  Were  ye  court- 
ing t'  parson?  Aa,  but  ye're  a 
beauty,  Mr.  Truman.' 

*How  are  you,  EichardP'  said 
Jabez,  swallowing  his  disgust  at 
the  excessive  &miliarity  of  these 
Yorkshire  farmers. 

*QtK)d  day.  Wideawake.  And 
how  are  you,  James?'  said  the  par- 
son. 

*  Fair-ish,  Mr.  Truman — as  times 
answered  Hawthomthwaite. 

'imes!  why,  you  know,  now, 
you've  had  a  rare  season  both  for 
your  lambs  and  hay.' 

'  Ay ;  just  so-so,'  replied  James, 
turning  over  some  silver  in  his 
breeches  pocket  softly  and  lovingly, 
'ifit'Unobbutlast.' 

*  You've  doubted  its  lasting,  to 
my  knowledge,  any  time  these  ten 
years ;  while  all  along  you've  posi- 
tively been  coining  money,  you 
farmers.  What  would  you  think 
if  you  were  a  poor  parson  with 
seventy-two  pounds,  four  shillings 
and  two  pence  a  year  to  live  on  ? 
You  would  stare  then,  I  think.' 

*  Well,'  retorted  Dick,  *  yan  hap- 
pen might  stare  if  yan  could  git  a 
five-pund  note,  like  ye,  when  ye're 
marrying  folk,  just  for  reading  two 
or  three  bits  o'  prayers  out  of  a 
book.  I  wonder  ye  aren't  ashamed 
to  tak  t'  brass,  Mr.  Truman.  Be- 
gow,  if  I  iver  hev  occasion  to  wed 
again,  I'll  mak  ye  throw  me  t'  burial- 
sarvice  in  an' t'  churching  o'  women 
an'  a  lump  mair  at  t'  same  time,  aw 
for  nought — see,  if  I  don't.' 

Mr.  Oliphant  had  been  stand- 
ing by  in  silence,  but  observing 
Dick's  horse  and  cart  attentively. 
*  Eichard  ! '  he  said  now. 

*  Well,  Mr.  OUphant?' 

'Are  you  aware,  Bichard,  that 
you  are  breaking  the  law  by  drivf ^ 
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hag  in  ihifl  way,  wiihotit  rems,  on  a 
tornpike  road  ?  ' 

*  Brekking  t'  law,  Mr.  OUphant ! ' 
answered  Dick,  jollily,  and  winking 
at  him-^he  was  qmte  unaware  of 
ihe  gravity  and  importance  of  the 
oocasion,  tikoagli  it  was  destined  to 
be  the  turning  point  in  this  history. 
*  Don't  ye  kimw  'at  Beinsber  Brow 
is  too  steep  for  t'  law  iver  to  git 
np  it  ?  '  The  Brow  was  the  long 
and  abrupt  ascent  leading  out  of 
Beinsber  to  Sandy  Topping. 

'Then  you  are  re^y  aware 
you  are  acting  illegally  ? '  persisted 
Jabez. 

*  Whya,  whya,  what  odds  does  it 
mak,  l£r.  Oliphant,  driving  wi'out 
reins  on  a  lonesome  road  like  this  P 
Yan  'ud  gang  and  gang  for  months, 
an'  niver  meet  autiier  cat  or 
Christian.  Ye're  t'  first  living  crea- 
tures we've  set  eyes  on  sin'  we 
started,  barring  yan  lame  jackass 
an'  hauf  a  dozen  geese  'at  hed  lost 
their  gander  an'  wor  set  out  on  their 
travels  to  seek  him.  Isn't  it  sae, 
Jimmy  ?  ' 

*  Seven — ^there  wor  seven  geese, 
Dick,'  corrected  the  other. 

*  An' t'  horse  is  as  quiet  as  adeead 
lamb,  too,  to  say  nought  o'  t'  im- 
possibiliiy  of  his  running  away  wi' 
8ie  a  weight  on  t'  cart  as  mee.  Nay, 
nay,  we're  saaf  enough,  thank  ye. 
Will  ye  hev  a  lift?  We  can  find 
room  for  baith  o'  ye,  if  I  just  move 
them  corn-seeks,  an-  ye're  a  lang 
way  frae  Beinsber.' 

At  another  time  Mr.  Oliphant 
might  have  been  displeased  with 
Dick's  well-intended  offer  of  carry- 
ing him  home  on  a  common  cart, 
in  company  with  sundry  sacks  of 
hay  and  com;  but  just  now  he 
was  struggling  between  a  sense  of 
public  duty  and  a  feeling  of  kind- 
ness for  the  farmer.  As  might  be 
expected,  however,  he  determined 
resolutely  that  no  such  private 
considerationB  must  weigh  with 
him. 

*I  am  really  very  sorry,  Mr. 
Wideawake,'  he  answered,  'but as 


I  find  that  you  are  knowingly  oat- 
raging  the  majesty  of  the  law,I  feel 
it  necessary,  I  feel  it  a  duty  I  oao- 
not  avoid,  to  summon  you  before  the 
magistrates  and  fine  you.' 

*  le're  boun  to  do  what? '  cried 
Dick,  all  astonishment,  and  with  & 
considerable  inclination  to  descend 
from  his  cart  then  and  there,  and 
administer  a  little  wholesome  chas- 
tisement to  Jabez. 

•Nay,  now,  Mr.  Oliphant,'  re- 
monstrated  the  parson,  who  was 
equally  surprised,  *  you  would  not 
do  that^  surely?  Consider,'  he 
added,  aside,  *how  friendly  yon 
have  been  to  him,  and  what  kind 
of  a  man  he  is — so  respectable :  yon 
woi:Ad  set  all  the  place  against  yon, 
and  he  would  be  a  very  bad  one  for 
an  enemy.' 

*  Yes,  I  know ;  it  is  very  hard  on 
me,  Mr.  Truman:  but  there  has 
been  too  much  of  this  criminal  in- 
difference, and  an  example  must  he 
made  somewhere.' 

•Well,  are  ye  still  boun  to  do 
what  ye  say,  Mr.  Oliphant  ? '  Dick 
broke  in  impatiently. 

•I  must,  Mr.  Wideawake.  Of 
course  I  am  sorry  it  happens  to  he 
yourself,  but  if  it  had  been  my  orrn 
brother  I  should  not  have  tiiought 
it  just  to  pass  such  a  thing  over. 
And  it  is  not  even  your  only  offmce, 
for  I  see  you  have  not  your  name 
painted  on  your  cart.' 

•And  why  wor  tiiat,  think  ye? 
or,  rayther,  what  business  is  that 
of  yours?' 

•  It  is  Bofar  my  business  that  I 
reaJly  cannot  ovwlook  the  thing. 
I  should  consider  myself  an  accono- 
plice  in  your  double  breach  if  I  did 
not  summon  you.' 

•Then,  summon  away  and  he 
d— d  to  you :  I'se  surprised  at  ye, 
Mr.  Oliphant.     Gee  up,  Jerry.' 

•  Stop  a  minute,  Dick,'  said  Tm- 
man,  winking  at  the  fiumer:  'I 
think  if  Mr.  Oliphant  took  no  notaoe 
of  the  matter  for  this  once,  yon 
would  take  care  to  supply  younelf 
with  reins  and  to  have  your  name 
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properly  painied  oas  ilie  eari  fbr  the 
fntore ;  wonld  you  not  ? ' 

Bat  Dick's  blood  was  fairly  np. 
He  felt  himself  iirjured,  and  the 
fierce  independence  of  his  Yorkshire 
flpirit  was  all  in  arms :  ^  Te  save 
yerjawfor  t'  pnlpit,  Mr.  Troman,' 
he  answered :  '  I'U  promise  nought, 
an'  he  may  do  as  he  likes,  d — ^n 
him!  Wha  wad  ha'  thowt  of  his 
Biavmg  me  sich  a  trick  efber  he's 
pretexided  to  be  sa  friendly?  Gee 
ip,  Jerry,  ye  divil ;  are  ye  boun  to 
stop  here  aw  neght  wi'  them  two 
fook  ? '  So  the  two  £ftrmers  trotted 
off,  Dick  in  flaming  wrath. 

Joseph  tried  to  shake  Mr.  OH- 
^baat's  porpoBe  with  regard  to 
Wideawake,  but  feuled  utterly,  and, 
be&re  he  got  borne,  had  to  listen  to 
the  whole  of  the  eleven  principal 
and  three  secondasy  reasons  as  well. 
One  may  suppose  he  did  not  find 
them  as  interesting  as  his  own  dis- 
eonnes,  for  when  he  reached  the 
paraonace  he  was  tired,  and  in- 
dulged m  what  was  a  rare  luxury 
wiili  him,  a  glass  of  hot  brandy 
and  water.  1&.  Oliphant  was  also 
fiktigaed,  and,  after  describing  his 
watt:,  found  himsdf  exposed  to 
another  strong  battery  of  remon- 
strance ihis  time  ipom  his  nieoe, 
who  pleaded  rery  hard  for  her 
friend  Wideawake.  As  he  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  resisting  her, 
he  was  glad  wben  the  conversation 
was  broken  off  by  the  entranoe  of  a 
guest,  to  whom  the  next  chapter 
nuist  be  devoted. 

CHAPTER  II. 

LOBD   STAIKMORE. 

A  short  time  before  the  events 
last  described,  Mr.  Oli^^ant  had 
aeeu  a  stranger  admiring  the  view 
from  the  little  bridge  at  Beinsber, 
and  had  entered  into  conversation 
with  him.  .  He  turned  out  to  be 
ViscofQut  Stainmore,  heir  to  the 
Cliffdiire  ^Eimily,  and  had  been  in 
Scotiand  grouse-shooting,  but  had 
atqifttd,  aade  on  his  reimm  to  see 


some  of  the  beauties  of  the  York- 
shire dales.  His  lordsh^  expressed 
much  interest  in  Mr.  Oliphant's 
philanthropic  schemes,  and  the  in- 
terview was  so  pleasant  on  both 
sides  that  it  ended  in  an  invitation 
to  the  Hall,  where  his  valet  and 
himself  duly  arrived,  to  the  kuge 
delight  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  who  was 
wonderfttUy  happier  for  the  pleasant 
airs  of  the  aristocracy  that  were 
now  blowing  on  her.  We  may  be 
sure  that  her  new  guest  was  not 
placed  in  the  little  room  on  the 
thirdstory,  but  had  the  very  best  bed- 
room in  the  house,  and  was  made 
as  comfortable  as  her  personal  super- 
intendence down  to  the  minutest 
pckrtioular  cordd  make  him.  8he 
fluttered  about  him;  she  flattered 
him  to  his  face ;  she  be-praised  him 
behind  his  back;  she  'my-lorded' 
him,  and  misquoted  the  '  noble 
poet,  Byron,'  for  him,  fairly  bask- 
ing in  his  august  presence,  like 
a  cat  enjoying  a  hot  July  sun ;  and 
she  seemed  to  have  kept  in  reserve 
for  him  all  her  life  a  whole  treasury 
of  £ar  sweeter  smiles  than  had  ever 
been  seen  on  her  &ce  before. 

That  prudent  and  worldly-wise 
.man,  Jabez,  took  an  early  oppor* 
tunity,  when  he  was  writing  to  hia 
London  lawyer,  of  making  an  in- 
quiry or  two  about  Lord  Stainmore 
— ^it  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  know 
something  about  your  visitors — ' 
and  he  heard  in  reply,  that  the 
viscount  was  about  thirty  (Mrs. 
OUphant  said  she  was  sure  he  did 
not  look  twenty-five),  unmarried, 
the  heir  of  a  very  old  family  pos- 
sessed of  large  estates,  which,  how- 
ever,  were  deeply  mortgaged;  he 
was  a  c^tain  in  the  army,  where 
some  strange  tal^s  were  going  about 
his  temper  when  he  served  in 
foreign  parts ;  but  the  lawyer  dared 
to  say  that  the  teAea  in  question  were 
only  such  as  could  be  told  of  any 
rich  young  fellow  who  was  sowing 
his  wild  oats,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  t^t  Lord  Stain- 
mcMre  vrasa  clever  and  accon^plished 
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joung  nobleman,  who  conld  make 
iiimBelfyeiy  pleasant  when  he  chose, 
and  was  likelj  to  be  a  distingoished 
ornament,  <&c.  <&c. 

The  viscount  therefore  was  well 
entertained  at  the  Hall,  and  in 
retom  he  did  choose  to  be  so 
very  pleasant  that  he  became  a 
general  favourite,  talking  rehgion 
with  Dora,  cynicism  with  Fothei^ill, 
horses  with  Harry,  philanthropy 
with  Jabez,  and  aristocracy  with 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  till  his  visit  at  the 
H|bll  had  gradually  extended  itself 
to  a  month.  After  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  as  was  natural,  he  had 

given  a  littie  less  of  his  time  to  Mr. 
liphant,  and  a  little  more  to  the 
ladies.  Indeed  Fothergill  bitterly, 
And  the  landlady  of  the  Bed  Lion 
good-naturedly,  declared  that  he 
must  be  looking  after  Kate. 

'  Mr.  Oliphant,  indeed  !  Marry 
come  up,'  Mrs.  Grandilugs,the  ener- 
getic mistress  of  pewter  pots,  re- 
marked to  her  confidants  ;  '  I  assure 
you  the  viscount  cared  Httle  enough 
about  him  or  his  goings-on,  though 
I  told  him  about  'em  all ;  but  when 
I  talked  about  her,  and  how  rich  and 
ffood  and  pretfy  she  is,  he  pricked 
his  ears  then,  1  can  tell  you.  And 
it  was  after  this  he  met  Mr.  OH- 
phant,  as  I  tell  you,  and  my 
opinion  is  that  he'd  never  have 
troubled  himself  to  go  to  the  Hall 
at  all  if  there  had  not  been  a  hand- 
Bome  young  lady  there.  Mark  my 
words,  Mrs.  Brackenbottom,  a  mar- 
riage will  come  of  it ;  and  Qod  bless 
her!  say  I;  she  deserves  a  good 
husband — ^nobody  better.* 

The  gossips  all  agreed  with  Mrs. 
Grandilugs.  But  if  there  was  any 
such  notion  in  Lord  Stainmore's 
mind,  he  kept  it  very  well  to  him- 
self;  and  as  for  Kate,  the  reader 
Jmows  that  she  was  already  won. 

Frank,  who  had  gone  to  Italy, 
imd  was  still  in  that  country,  kept 
up  a  tender  and  vigorous  correspon- 
dence with  Kate,  though  Mrs. 
Oliphant  (she  told  her  stepdaugh- 
ter) had  never  found  a  good  oppor- 


tunity of  acquainting  Jabes  with  the 
engagement.  She  had  sounded  him 
once  or  twice,  she  said,  but  had 
found  him  so  strongly  opposed  to 
any  mSsalUance  that  she  thought  it 
would  really  be  better  to  wait  awhile. 
There  could  be  no  impropriety  in  the 
engagement  remaining  as  it  was, 
since  she  was  aware  of  it ;  and  she 
pledged  herself  to  seize  for  the  com- 
munication the  very  first  favourable 
moment.  Let  Kate  have  confidence 
in  her ;  what  object  in  life  could  be 
more  to  her  thim  the  happiness  of 
her  dear,  dear,  dearest  daughter  ? 

But  when  things  had  gone  on  in 
this  way  for  three  or  four  weeks,  Eate 
began  to  suspect  her  stepmother's 
hostility,  and  vehemently  to  regret 
that  she  had  not  allowed  iVank,  as 
he  wished,  to  go  boldly  and  demand 
her  hand  before  he  left.  She  was 
sorely  perplexed  and  troubled.  She 
could  not  meet  that  proud  &ce  of 
her  old  uncle's — ^proud,  yet  always 
kind  and  smiling  to  herself — ^witib- 
out  feeling  that  she  was  guiliyof 
deception,  which  was  quite  foreign 
to  her  nature.  Every  little  act  of 
kindness,  every  look  of  his,  seemed 
now  a  reproach  to  her ;  and  many 
a  time  she  longed,  as  she  looked  up 
in  his  face,  to  throw  herself  on  his 
neck  and  tell  him  all;  but  she 
could  not  bring  her  maiden  bash- 
fulness  to  such  an  ordeal,  and  she 
felt  that  if  he  happened  to  regard 
her  conduct  as  mean  or  ungratefol, 
such  a  thought  from  him  would  be 
more  than  she  could  bear.  Of 
course  Frank  might  write  to  him, 
but  a  letter  would  be  a  poor  ad- 
vocate.  At  last  therefore  Kate 
acquainted  the  artist  with  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  suspicious  conduct  and 
her  own  uneasiness  ;  begging  him, 
as  the  only  honourable  course 
open  to  them  at  present,  to  release 
her  from  the  engagement.  Her  sole 
reasons  for  making  such  a  request, 
she  assured  him,  were  those  she 
stated;  there  was  not,  nor  would 
there  ever  be,  the  slightest  change 
in  her  feelings  towards  him,  and,  if 
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lie  liked,  He  might  still  continue  his 
txnrespondence  with  her  as  a  Mend. 

To  ^is  letter  Frank  replied  good- 
homonredly  as  usual:  he  agreed 
with  her  that  it  was  better  their 
engagement  should  cease  till  he 
<mld  speak  in  person  to  Mr.  Oli- 
phant;  but  he  trusted  she  would 
-write  to  him  as  usual,  and  would 
still  keep  a  little  comer  of  her  heart 
for  one  whose  whole  heart,  whether 
flhe  wished  it  or  not,  would  be  hers 
for  ever.  • 

Kate  confided  the  general  tenor 
of  these  letters  to  her  stepmother, 
who,  while  afiPecting  to  reprove 
her  for  such  a  hastj  step,  as  she 
called  it,  was  really  dehghted  at 
this  result  of  her  management.  It 
only  remained  by  degrees  to  blot 
out  the  remembrance  of  Frank  from 
Kate's  mind.  For  effecting  this, 
Mrs.  Oliphant  had  several  resources 
which  might  not  have  occurred  to 
a  less  fertile  brain :  one  of  them 
consisted  in  purloining  from  the 
tetter-bag  at  least  half  the  letters 
which  ought  to  have  passed  between 
Italy  and  the  Hall;  for  she  ex- 
pected in  this  way  to  make  the  two 
'friends'  begin  to  suspect  each 
other's  constancy.  Another  plan, 
and  one  to  which  she  trusted  more, 
was  to  supplant  Frank  by  anew  lover. 

After  trying  so  long  to  bring 
Harry  Highside  to  the  point,  she 
had  almost  ceased  to  give  him  any 
encouragement  after  Lord  Stain- 
more's  arrival.  This  was  natural 
enough  ;  for  a  viscount  would  be 
a  better  match  than  a  baronet — 
pleasanter  in  every  way.  But  she 
was  too  sagacious  to  throw  Harry 
overboard  at  once:  the  sun  had 
risen,  to  be  sure,  but  she  was  anxious 
to  keep  her  moon  in  the  sky  still, 
though  with  diminished  and  feeble 
Kght,  for  fear  his  sun-ship  should 
bethink  himself  to  bolt  back  again 
before  he  had  done  his  duty.  So 
between  the  two,  Mrs.  Oliphant  had 
some  difficult'  finessing ;  but  on  the 
whole  she  played  her  cards  pretty 
well. 
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The  worst  of  it  was,  however, 
that  Lord  Stainmore  seemed  to  care 
nothing  about  the  game.  He  was 
pleasant  to  Kate,  and  that  was  all ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  so  at- 
tentive to  Dora,  that  he  made  Mrs. 
Oliphant  at  times,  and  in  private, 
rather  ftirious.  Kate  on  her  side  ad- 
mired the  young  nobleman  (more 
perhaps  than  Frank  would  have 
liked,  if  he  had  known)  for  his 
great  accomplishments.  He  never 
bragged  or  showed  off;  yet  sooner 
or  later  it  always  appeared  that  he 
could  beat  any  of  the  Reinsber 
people,  Highside  and  Fothergill 
particularly,  at  their  own  weapons, 
or  on  any  field  theyliked  to  mention. 

One  day  Elate,  Harry  and  Stain- 
more were  ridine  out  together,  as 
they  had  often  been  before.  The 
viscount,  though  he  had  brought  a 
hunter  with  him  to  Beinsber,  a 
splendid  animal,  had  hitherto  al- 
ways been  content  with  a  trot  by 
Miss  Oliphant's  side  along  the 
road.  Besides,  he  had  often  praised 
Harry's  horsemanship  in  terms  that 
showed  how  much  better  he  con- 
sidered it  than  his  own,  a  fact  which 
Kate  and  every  one  had  taken  for 
granted,  Harry  himself  not  least, 
for  he  was  full  of  brag  about  his 
forte.  This  particular  October  day 
was  remarkably  fine,  the  air  bra- 
cing, and  the  turf  in  capital  con- 
dition. As  the  party  trotted  along 
the  road,  they  reached  a  little 
eminence  immediately  below  which 
there  lay  an  extensive  moor  in  full 
view.  It  was  rough  ground,  crossed 
by  two  or  three  awkward  walls  and 
ditches ;  but  when  Kate  pulled  in 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  to  look  at  the 
view,  his  lordship  said  very  mo- 
destly : 

'  It  is  a  glorious  day  for  a  good 
gallop  :  what  do  you  say  to  your 
showing  me  a  little  of  your  Tork- 
shire  steeple-chasing,  Mr.  Highside  ? 
It  strikes  me  this  would  be  rather 
a  good  place  for  it.' 

*  And  will  you  promise  to  follow  ? ' 
asked  Harry,  rather  too  eagerly  for 
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Bach  a  polite  proposal,  and  hoping 
to  show  Kate  now  which  was  the 
better  man. 

*Why,  ril  not  quite  say  that,' 
answered  the  other,  laughing ;  ^you 
will  probably  be  hard  to  follow. 
But  I'll  do  my  best ;  only  do  not 
me  anything  too  difficult.' 

*  Oh,  no ;  we'll  just  have  a  gallop 
and  a  Uttle  leaping  over  yon  walls, 
and  round  again  by  the  stone  man ; 
and  Miss  Oliphant  could  stay  with 
Foster  and  watch  us.' 

Eate,  therefore,  remained  on  the 
road,  looking  at  them  as  they  rode 
off.  At  first  they  went  quietly,  but 
after  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  Harry 
called  out,  *Now,  come  on,'  and 
struck  his  spurs  into  his  horse. 
They  were  soon  at  foil  speed.  High- 
side  a  little  'in  advance,  and  after 
clearing  the  first  ditch,  he  glanced 
back  to  see  how  his  rival  took  it. 
Stainmore,  however,  was  across  in 
an  instant ;  so  Harry  rode  for  the 
nearest  wall,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  *  He'll  think  twice  before  he 
takes  that;  it's  a  hardish  leap, 
especially  for  a  fellow  that  does  not 
know  this  sort  of  thing.'  But 
Stainmore  still  kept  alongside,  and 
put  his  animal  at  the  five-foot  wall 
without  hesitation,  so  that  the  two 
horses  touched  the  ground  on  the 
other  side  at  the  same  moment. 
Highside,  in  some  surprise,  looked 
at  the  viscount's  &ce  —  it  was 
smiling  and  perfectly  undisturbed. 
'  Hang  it,  he's  a  better  rider  than  I 
&noied,'  he  thought.  Then  there 
was  another  wide  ditch,  which  th^ 
cleared  together,  and  another  wall, 
higher  than  the  last,  loomed  up 
some  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
away. 

*Aim  for  the  gate.  Lord  Stain- 
more ;  we  can't  do  the  wall — 
it's  a  six-footer,  almost,'  exclaimed 
Harry,  swerving  aside  towards  the 
gate  he  mentioned. 

'  Is  it,  think  you  ?  Well,  never 
mind,  I  think  I'll  have  a  go  at  it — 
but  you  do  as  you  like.  I  always 
ride   straight   myself  on  a   spree 


like  this — ^it  is  &r  more  fiin.'  And 
Lord  Stainmore  held  on  his  way,  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  for  the  fence. 

Harry  half  turned  his  horse  to 
accompany  him,then  thought  better 
of  the  thing,  and  with  a  rather  ex- 
ulting, *  Well,  if  he  likes  to  break 
his  neck,  the  fool,  let  him  !  I  don't 
intend  to  break  mine,  and  there 
will  be  so  much  the  more  chance 
for  me,'  rode  for  the  gate.  He  saw 
the  other  in  the  distance  set  him- 
self at  the  wall  igid  get  over  some- 
how: *Ay,  that's  all  very  well— a 
fine  dissolving  view  on  this  side; 
but  let  us  see  how  he  looks  on  the 
other ;'  and  he  was  soon  over  ihe 
gate,  and  looking  out  for  his  lord* 
ship  on  the  grass  under  the  wall. 

No,  he  ^' was  not  there.  He  wa» 
trotting  along,  fifty  yards  beyond 
the  wtJl,  safe  and  sound,  and  i^ 
parently  as  cool  as  if  nothing  re- 
markable had  happened. 

'  He's  the  devil  himself ! '  cried 
Harry  fiercely;  *but  I'll  go  with 
him  over  the  next  wall  if  he  goes 
to  hell.'  And  clenching  his  teeth, 
he  increased  his  speed  1^  he  washj 
the  other's  side  once  more. 

'  They  are  rather  stiff  these  walls 
of  yours,  Mr.  Highside ;  I  am  not 
surprised  at  anybody's  declining 
them,'  said  Stauunore,  seemingly 
inclined  to  enter  into  a  little  pea- 
sant conversation:  'I  see  there  is 
another  ahead — ^like  the  last,  I  take 
it?' 

*  Worse :  by  heaven,  none  but  a 
madman  would  try  it ;  but  if  you 
do,  I  will:  it  shall  never  be  said 
Harry  Highside  was  beaten  on  his 
own  ground.' 

*  Oh,  you'll  do  it,  I  think,  if  you 
try. — Here  we  are  ! '  And  he  lifted 
his  hat  to  Miss  Oliphant,  who  was 
now  only  about  fifty  juirds  away, 
and  was  watching  the  race  with 
great  interest. 

It  was  certainly  magnificent  to 
see  the  coolness  of  the  man  as  im- 
mediately afterwards,  without  mo- 
ving a  muscle  of  his  face,  or  check- 
ing the  speed  of  his  horse  at  all,  he 
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preesed  Ms  knees  into  the  saddle, 
and  Hfting  the  reins,  rose  with  him 
at  the  enormons  breast  of  solid  stone 
a  front.  He  seemed  almost  like 
one  of  the  fabled  centaurs — a  part 
of  his  horse.  And  in  a  moment 
the  noble  animal  was  descending 
gracefollj  on  the  other  side,  safe 
and  somid,  thongh  he  had  barely 
cleared  the  stones  by  a  hair's 
breadth.  The  Tisconnt  then  slack- 
ened his  pace  and  rode  np  to  Kate 
at  an  easy  trot. 

Harry  was  not  so  fbrtonate.  In  the 
first  place  he  had  blown  his  horse  by 
galloping  np  to  Lord  Stainmore,  and 
in  the  next,  rather  hoping  than  ex- 
pecting to  get  safely  over,  he  went 
at  the  fence  ftdl  msh  in  a  state  of 
dare-devil  excitement,  when  the 
feat  required  greater  judgment  and 
a  cooler  head  than  he  ever  had  in 
his  life  before.  The  consequence 
was  a  duQ  thunge — the  scattering  of 
half  a  dozen  top-stones  in  as  many 
directions — and  the  shooting  of 
Harry  himself  head-foremost  nrom 
the  saddle,  like  a  bolt  from  a  cross- 
how,  into  a  treacherous  muddy 
ditch  that  lay  inmiediately  below 
the  wall.  There  he  was  speedily 
rejoined  by  his  horse,  which  fell  all 
on  a  heap  and  lay  stunned  by  the 
shock.  The  fall,  however,  being  a 
soft  one,  Harry  soon  picked  himself 
up,  and,  though  covered  with  mire 
nom  head  to  foot,  found  that  none 
of  his  bones  were  broken.  He  then 
polled  his  horse  out  of  the  ditch  with 
*  corse  and  a  savage  click  of  the 
bridle,  and  led  him,  limping,  and 
as  dirty  as  his  master,  to  join  the 
party. 

Kate  had  received  Lord  Stain- 
more  with  a  beautifrd  gh^ce  of 
admiration  which  ought  to  have 
more  than  repaid  him.  For  Harry, 
however,  as  soon  as  she  saw  he  was 
oniignred,  she  had  a  sly  humorous 
twiiile  of  the  eyes  and  a  contraction 
of  the  muscles  about  her  mouth, 
which  showed  that  she  was  only 
preyented  by  an  extreme  effort  of 
poKteness   from   bursting   into    a 


downright  laugh  at  his  discomfi- 
ture. His  appearance,  too,  as  he 
advanced  looking  thunder  and  light- 
ning from  beneath  the  coating  of 
black  mud  which  covered  his  face 
as  well  as  his  clothes,  was  certainly 
very  ludicrous.  The  viscount  no- 
ticed her  inclination  to  laugh  at 
Highside,  and  both  then  and  ever 
afterwards  was  pointedly  kind  and 
courteous  to  him. 

'  I  hope  you  are  all  right.  High- 
side,'  he  said ;  '  it  was  a  silly  thmg 
of  us  to  try  it,  and  the  merest  chance 
whether  of  us  got  over  safely.' 

Harry  was  much  crest-fallen,  yet 
boilingoverwith  jealousy  and  anger. 

'K  ever  you  want  to  part  with 
that  horse  of  yours.  Lord  Stain- 
more,'  he  said,  sulkily, '  I'U  buy  him 
at  your  own  price.' 

'  Not  on  sale  nor  likely  to  be,'  an- 
swered the  other,  laughing,  and  pat- 
ting Saladin's  neck ;  '  I  do  not  part 
with  my  best  friends  so  easily.  He 
certainly  is  a  wonderful  horse  for 
leaping  and  would  carry  a  fellow 
over  almost  anything.  I  always 
thought  that  animal  of  yours  a  bit 
too  low  in  the  fore-quajH»rs  for  a 
perfect  hunter.* 

*  Well,  we  will  see  some  other 
day.  We  will  have  another  race 
any  time  you  like  to  name.  I  don't 
Hke  to  hold  myself  beaten,  confound 
it,  because  my  horse  has  made  such 
a  mess  of  it.' 

*  And  you  have  no  reason.  High- 
side,'  said  the  viscount ;  ^  the  best 
jockey  in  the  world,  if  he  is  not  well 
horsed,  cannot  help  being  unlucky 
Aometbnes.  If  you  had  been  on  Sa- 
ladin  here,  I  am  certain  you  would 
have  come  in  an  easy  first,  and  I 
confess  I  have  not  pluck  enough  to 
tryyou  again.' 

uanj  was  somewhat  appeased  at 
the  other's  humility  in  his  hour  of 
triumph,  and  Kate  could  not  help 
admiring  Stainmore  again  for  his 
generosity  in  assigning  the  merit 
of  the  victory  entirely  to  Saladin. 
But  she  had  her  own  opinion,  which 
she  kept  to  herself,  on  the  relative 
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merits  of  the  horsemansldp  dis- 
played on  the  occasion,  and  that 
opinion  was  not  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Highside.  As  they  rode  home,  too, 
after  horse  and  man  had  been  duly 
scraped  and  wiped  down  by  the 
groom,  she  wondered  much  whether 
her  own  preyions  eulogies  of  Harry's 
riding  had  been  in  any  degree  the 
cause  of  Lord  Stainmore's  bringing 
on  a  contest  which  ended  so  unex- 
pectedly. It  was  a  mere  question 
of  curiosity,  no  doubt,  and  the  vis- 
count's demeanour  afterwards  gave 
no  answer  to  it.  He  was  still  soft- 
spoken  (to  her  and  ererj  one,  always 
soft-spoken),  interesting,  pleasant; 
but  he  made  no  nearer  advances, 
and  never  once  mentioned  the  race 
again  to  any  one. 


CHAPTER  III. 

LORD  STAINMOBE  GOES  TO  ITALY. 

It  was  Lord  Stainmore,  then,  who 
disturbed  by  his  entrance  the 
family  conclave  which  was  discuss- 
ing Mr.  Oliphant's  intentions  with 
regard  to  Wideawake.  Jabez,  rather 
hard  pressed  by  Kate,  gladly  availed 
himself  of  the  interruption  to  change 
the  subject,  and,  as  the  young 
nobleman  was  so  much  interested 
in  philanthropy,  promised  him  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  in  the  morning  to 
several  cottages  in  the  village,  and 
especially  to  that  of  Mrs.  Tennant. 

'  She  is  a  poor  bed-ridden  old 
woman,'  he  explained  as  he  started 
next  day  with  the  viscount,  *to 
whom  I  demonstrated  a  year  ago 
the  advantage  in  point  of  economy 
of  getting  her  t^  amongst  other 
things,  at  wholesale  prices.  In  fact 
I  offered  to  procure  it  for  her  in  this 
way,  and  give  her  the  money  so 
saved  at  the  year-end.  I  am  now 
taking  her  the  proceeds,  and  I  fancy 
she  will  be  very  grateful. '  The  face 
oof  the  universal  philanthropist 
beamed  with  kindly  smiles  as  he 
spoke. 

*You  work  hard  and  well,  Mr. 


Oliphant,'  replied  his*  companion, 
'  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  good 
your  noble  example  does  me.' 

*  Well,  how  are  you  to-day,  Mrs. 
Tennant  ?  '  said  Jabez,  as  they  en- 
tered the  little  cottage. 

*Why,  middling,  nob  but  mid- 
dHng,  thank  ye  kindly,  Mr.  Oli- 
phant. If  ought  wad  do  me  ony 
good  it's  the  sight  o'  yersel — ye're 
good  for  sair  een,  that  ye  are.  Bat 
t'  rheumatis  is  varra  bad  this  morn- 
ing,' she  continued  in  a  whining 
voice  ;  *if  it  'ud  nobbut  confine  itsel 
to  yan  spot,  I  wadn't  care,  but  'it's 
aw  up  my  back  an'  i'  my  showders 
an'  legs.  Oh  dear,  I  wor  saying  to 
Mr.  Truman,  only  a  week  sin'  come 
to-morrow,  if  it  was  the  Lord's  "will 
I'd  be  &in  to  gang  to  Him.' 

'  A  very  proper  reflection  indeed, 
but  I  hope  you  will  be  better  soon ; 
I  have  brought  Viscount  Stainmore 
to  see  you.* 

*  It's  like  yersel  to  do  it,  Mr.  Oli- 
phant;  an*  to  tell  truth,  I  wor  ray- 
ther  expecting  him,  for  there  wor  a 
thief  i'  t'  candle  last  ne^ht.'  The 
viscount  stared  a  little,  till  he  was 
informed  by  Mr.  Oliphant  that  she 
meant  a  sort  of  excrescence  which 
was  considered  a  sign  of  the  prob- 
able arrival  of  a  stranger. 

*  You  remember  that  it  is  a  year 
since  you  began  buying  your  tea  at 
wholesale  prices,  Mrs.  Tennant  ? ' 

Mrs.  Tennant  perfectly  remem- 
bered the  fact,  and  had  been  indul- 
ging in  great  expectations  as  to  the 
result.  In  truth,  she  had  been  quite 
as  exact  as  Mr.  Oliphant,  and  had 
calculated  the  year  to  a  day.  Of 
course  she  could  not  tell  how 
much  money  she  would  have  to 
receive,  but  she  looked  on  it  as  so 
much  capital  safe  in  the  bank,  and 
had  reflected  long  and  deeply  on  the 
most  satisfEUstory  way  of  spending 
it  when  it  came  to  hand.  MsijiyUttle 
luxuries  had  figured  agreeably  in 
the  prospect— chief  amongst  which 
was  a  quart  of  gin,  a  Hquor  that, 
contrary  to  the  doctor's  opinion,  she 
affirmed  to  be  the  best  medicine  for 
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her  complamt.  She  thonglit  it  well, 
however,  to  conceal  her  previotis 
minisations,  and,  not  knowing  ez- 
actlj  what  answer  was  expected 
from  her,  gave  a  prudent  and 
cautions  one. 

*No,  is  it  now?  Dear  me,  how 
time  does  git  on !  To  think-  that  a 
poor  sinful  creatnr  like  me  should 
have  heen  spared  another  year !  * 

*  Yes,  it  is  the  year-end  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  have  brought  you  the 
proceeds  of  your  prudence  and 
economy,*  said  Mr.  Oliphant.    *  You 

i  will  find  the  amount,  I  think,  much 
more  than  you  expected,  and  I  hopo 
yoa  will  tell  your  neighbours,  that 
they  may  go  and  do  likewise.' 

*  Surely,  surely,  for  that's  Scrip- 
ture truth,  isn't  it? — Eh,  but  ye 
are  kind,  Mr.  Oliphant,'  answered 
Peggy,  looking  up  at  him  with 
greedy  eyes. 

*I  find  by  an   exact   reckoning 
^  what  you  have  to  receive  is  no 
less  than  six   shillings  and  three- 
I  pence  half-penny.' 

*  Ye  don't  say  so !  The  Lord,  the 
Lord  be  praised ! '  exclaimed  the  old 
woman  in  unfeigned  delight.  The 
amonnt  was  at  least  twice  as  much 
as  she  had  counted  on,  and  visions 
of  two  bottles  of  gin  instead  of  one 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  odd  pence, 
which  would  be  very  nice  too) 
floated  before  ber  eyes.  *  Oh  won't 
I  tell  aw  t'  village  what  ye  hev 
done  for  me!  * 

Jabez  enjoyed  her  satisfaction  for 
a  few  moments  in  silence  :  then  he 
went  on :  *  Yes,  it  is  very  gratifying, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  you  to  proceed  in  the  same 
course.— Here  is  the  result '  (he  put 
A  paper  paAage  on  the  little  table) ; 
*I  have  bought  you  some  good 
^kg,  and  a  number  of  nice  tracts, 
with  the  money.' 

Tracts  mst^  of  gin  ! — would  it 
not  have  made  a  saint  angry  ?  At 
all  events  Mrs.  Tennant,  who  was 
no  samt,  was  furious :  and  gratitude 
(a  lively  expectation,  that  is,  of 
fetore  Boups  and  puddings),  Chris- 


tian  charity,  nay,  prudence  itself 
were  all  swept  away  from  her  mind 
for  the  instant. 

'Tracts  indeed! — did  ye  say 
tracts  ?'  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
whose  rougb  vigour  startled  her 
two  listeners  by  its  contrast  to  her 
previous  feeble  tones. 

*Yes,  Mrs.  Tennant,'  answered 
Jabez,  looking  at  her  with  benig- 
nant surprise,  'I  selected  them,  I 
assure  you,  with  great  care ;  and 
they  will  furnish  you  with  very 
nice,  good  reading  during  the  long 
winter  evenings.' 

*And  what  right  had  ye  to  gang 
spending  my  money  for  me  ?  T?acte 
indeed! — Marry  come  up,  as  if  I 
wor  rich  enough  to  lay  out  my  bit 
o'  brass  i'  sic  trash  as  thor ! '  waving- 
her  hand  scornfully  at  the  table. 

Jabez  was  utterly  taken  aback  by 
her  way  of  looking  at  the  matter 
and  by  her  violence,  while  Stain- 
more  hid  his  fekce  behind  his  white- 
pocket-handkerchief  to  prevent  an 
explosion  of  laurfiter. 

I  Trash,  Mrs.  Tennant ! '  said  Mr. 
Oliphant,  recovering  some  of  hi& 
dignity,  and  in  a  severe  haughty 
tone.  *  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  like 
the  way  in  which  I  have  laid  out 
your  money;  but  I  should  have 
thought  the  obligations  you  are 
under  to  my  family  and  myself 
would  have  kept  you  from  being 
insolent — especially  after  all  my 
trouble.  I  wish  you  good  morning. 
Eeally — ^trash!  You  are  very  un- 
grateful.— Come,  Lord  Stainmore. 
Trash  forsooth ! '  and  Jabez  took  up 
his  hat  and  walked  out  in  a  huff. 
The  viscount  followed,  first  flinging- 
the  old  woman  half  a  crown  as  he 
would  have  done  to  a  beggar. 

^  The  ingratitude  of  me  poor  is 
amazing  sometimes,  my  lord,'  said 
Jabez,  m  a  melancholy  tone,  as  they 
walked  away  from  the  door. 

*The  exhibition  of  it  we  have  just 
seen  is  certainly  as — as — ^tonish- 
ing,'  replied  the  other,  again  vigor- 
ously blowing  his  nose.  *  You  have 
indeed  much  to  contend  vrith^  ^^He 
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it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  an 
eyewitness  of  jour  noble  efforts  in 
the  good  canse/ 

*  What  a  woman  is  that !  What 
duplicity  has  been  hidden  beneath 
her  mask  of  religion  ! ' 

'And  how  well  she  must  have 
contrived  to  wear  the  mask,  to 
escape  your  penetration,  Mr.  Oli- 
phant ! ' 

In  the  other  houses,  our  philan- 
thropists escaped  without  any  mis- 
fortune such  as  had  attended  themat 
Peggy's,  and  the  viscount  expressed 
himself  much  gratified  with  all  he 
saw.  He  did  not  visit  more  than 
two  or  three  of  the  cottages,  how- 
ever, before,  much  to  his  regret,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  returning 
to  the  Hall  to  write  some  letters. 
He  left  Jabez  accordingly,  and  on 
re-entering  the  drawing-room  found 
Mrs.  Oliphant  there  by  herself.  It 
was  an  opportunity  which  he  had 
sought  for  some  days. 

'I  have  been  visiting  some  of 
the  poorer  people  in  Beinsber  with 
Mr.  Oliphant ;  it  was  really  a  most 
interesting  experience,'  he  said. 

'One  of  which  you  would  soon 
grow  tired.  Lord  Stainmore,  bene- 
volent as  you  are,'  she  replied. 

*  Probably  I  might :  we  had  cer- 
tainly one  extremely  painful  case  of 
ingratitude.  Mr.  Oliphant  gave  an 
old  hag,  called  Tennant  or  some- 
thing, a  package  of  excellent  books, 
and  she  actually  flew  into  a  passion 
because  she  had  not  something  else. 
I  ofben  think  the  minds  of  the  lower 
orders  are  much  worse  regulated 
than  those  of  persons  in  our  station, 
Mrs.  Oliphant.* 

'I  quite  agree  with  your  lord- 
ship,' she  answered,  much  gratified 
at  his  coupling  her  rank  with  his 
own. 

*  By  the  bye,  do  you  ever  hear 
anything  of  the  Astons  now  ? ' 

The  smile  vanished  suddenly  from 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  face.  The  dread- 
ful  fact  was  that,  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  before,  she  had  lived  as 
lady's  maid  in  that  family,  and  had 


been  afterwards  sent  by  Miss  Aston, 
who  had  taken  a  fimcy  to  her,  to  be 
educated  as  a  governess.  It  was 
when  serving  in  the  latter  ci^yacity 
that  she  met  with  John  OHphant, 
who  married  her  without  dreaming 
that  she  had  ever  filled  a  lower 
station;  not  that  it  would  have 
made  any  difference  with  the 
honest-hearted  fellow  if  he  had 
known  ;  but  she  never  told  him,  or 
Kate,  or  Jabez;  and,  as  she  had 
now  dropped  her  older  friends,  she 
fondly  hoped  that  all  remembrance 
of  the  fact  had  died  out.  It  was  not 
a  very  formidable  skeleton  perhaps 
to  one  of  the  well  regulated  minds 
about  which  his  lordship  had  just 
been  speaking ;  but  she  considered 
it  by  far  the  worst  in  her  closet. 

The  other  was  watching  her  with 
a  keen  pitiless  eye  that  read  every 
thought  in  her  breast  as  she  gasped 
out;  *No — ^that  is,  no — my  lord, 
never.* 

*0f  course  you  are  aware  that 
Miss  Aston  married  Lord  Hardie  ? ' 

*  Ye-es,  they  did  me  the  honour 
to  send  me  cards. — ^You  have  heard 
Lady  Hardie  speak  of  me  perhi^  T 
she  continued  quickly,  with  a 
gleam  of  hope. 

'  I  cannot  say  I  have,  for  I  never 
had  much  talk  with  her  of  late 
years.  But  I  never  forget  a  fece, 
and,  the  moment  I  met  you  here^  I 
remembered  that  I  had  seen  yon  at 
the  Astons'  when  I  used  to  go  there 
as  a  boy — dear  me,  how  many  years 
ago  is  it  P  ' 

*Ah,  I  hardly  dare  count,  my 
lord; — it  is  so  long  since,'  she 
added  with  an  appealing  look,  ^that 
one  forgets  to  recur  to  the  time  ev^i 
in  one's  own  family.' 

He  understood  her  perfectly,  and 
said  with  a  smile;  'Oh,  Mr.  and 
Miss  Oliphant  have  no  doubt  many 
newer  associations  of  their  own, 
and  would  scarcely  care  about  yonr 
old  friends,  however  dear  th^  may 
be  to  yourself.* 

*  This  is  a  polite  way  of  showing 
me  I  am  in  his  power,*  thought 
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Mrs.  OKphant.  *  What  does  he  want 
from  me?' 

'Well,  to  change  the  subject  to 
a  more  important  one  to  myself' 
lie  resumed,  *  what  wonld  you  say  if 
I  aak  Miss  Oliphant  to  be  Lady 
Stsinmore  ?  * 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  face  brightened. 
If  this  was  all,  she  was  ready 
enough,  hearen  knows,  to  help  him 
without  any  pressure. 

*  Really,  Lord  Stainmore — you 
take  one  so  by  surprise.  I  had  no 
notion  of  this,'  she  replied  with 
snfficient  delight  in  her  tone ;  '  but 
80  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  should  consider  such  a 
match  a  very  great  honour  to  us.* 

'Thank  you,  Mrs.  Oliphant;  I 
felt  somehow  from  the  first  that  I 
might  count  on  you — one  has  a  sort 
of  instinctiye  knowledge  of  Mends 
and  enemies  in  matters  on  which 
one  sets  one's  heart.  But  besides 
your  sanction,  for  which  I  can  as- 
sure you  I  am  very  grateful,  I  want 
a  little  help  from  you,  if  you  would 
be  so  kind.' 

'  Help  in  what  way,  my  lord  ?  ' 

*Well,  I  have  observed  Miss  Oli- 
phant rather  attentively,  as  under 
the  circumstances  you  will  imagine ; 
and  I  may  say  wiihout  vanity  that, 
though  she  is  no  ordinary  girl,  I 
think  I  should  succeed  in  my  ad- 
dresses if  she  has  formed  no  prior 
attachment.  But  what  I  have  seen 
of  her  leads  me  to  behove  she  has. 
Am  I  right  ?  ' 

*I — I  fear  you  are.' 

'You  fear  it!  Then  it  is  some 
one,  I  suppose,  of  whom  you  disap- 
prove? It  is  certainly  not  High- 
aide — she  laughs  at  him;  nor  Fo- 
thergill,  for  whom  she  has  too  open 
a  friendship  to  lead  to  anytlung 
further.  May  I  venture  to  ask 
who  it  is  ? — You  very  properly 
hesitate  to  answer  such  a  question ; 
hut  shall  I  help  you  with  a  guess  ? — 
is  it  the  young  artist  of  whom  I  have 
heard  so  much?'  And  httle  by 
Httle  he  forced  her  to  explain  exactly 
how  the  matter  stood,  including 


Elate's  letter  to  Holden  and  the 
artist's  reply,  which  broke  off  the 
affair  for  the  present. 

'So  you  see,  my  lord,'  she  con- 
tinued, '  there  is  no  actual  engage- 
ment now,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  your  speaking  to  her.' 

'You  will  excuse  my  differing 
from  you  on  this  one  point,  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  but  if  I  understand  your 
daughter's  character  she  will  be 
perfectly  faithful  till  Holden  ac- 
quaints Mr.  OUphant;  and  there 
is  not  much  fear  of  the  painter 
turning  inconstant  while  there's  a 
chance  lefl,  poor  devil! — ^begging 
your  pardon  for  the  word.' 

'  No,  no ;  I  agree  with  you  there 
thoroughly — the  viper!  Then  do 
you  mean  to  proceed  no  further 
with  your  own  suit  ?  ' 

'  Ah,  I  do  not  say  that :  I  do  not 
give  up  my  wishes  quite  so  easily. 
But  it  is  one  of  my  maxims,  as  a 
man  of  the  world,  not  to  stai^i  my 
horses  till  the  course  is  clear.  And 
till  then,  if  I  know  Miss  OHphant 
at  all,  there  is  not  even  a  chance  of 
the  ribbon.' 

'  You  mean — ^ ' 

'  I  mean  only,  my  dear  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant, that  if  anything  should  un- 
fortunately happen  to  Mr.  Holden ' 
(there  was  a  sinister  flash  of  the 
black  eyes,  which  made  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant shudder,  she  could  hardly  tell 
why),  '  or  if  he  were  ass  enough  to 
fidl  in  love  with  some  one  else ' 

'  Lnpossible,  Lord  Stainmore !  In- 
solent as  he  is,  the  young  man 
would  never  dare  to  do  it.' 

'No,  I  do  not  expect  that;  but 
many  things  may  happen,  and  then 
I  should  come  forward,  I  hope 
after  a  time  with  a  fair  chance.' 

'Well,  perhaps  I  ought  scarcely 
to  say  as  much  to  you,  but  I  shall 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  break 
off  this  unhappy  affair ;  and  you 
may  be  quite  sure  whose  cause  I 
shall  then  advocate.' 

'  Thank  you  very  much,'  answered 
the  other,  but  rather  carelessly,  as 
if  the  promise  were  no  more  than 
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he  expected:  'I must  go  south  in 
a  d^  or  two.' 

*  So  soon,  my  lord  ?  ' 

^I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  and 
a  long  visit,  but  I  have  some  busi- 
ness to  do  before  I  start  for  the 
Continent.  I  think  of  spending  two 
or  three  months  in  Italy  this  winter.' 

What  suspicion  was  it  that 
flashed  across  Mrs.  Oliphant's  mind 
at  the  name,  and  that  made  her 
so  pale  P  What  he  said,  he  said  in 
the  pleasantest  and  most  kindly 
voice  in  the  world. 

*  Oh,  and — and  as  we  have  now 
a  common  interest  in  the  matter, 
perhaps  yon  would  let  me  know 
from  time  to  time  where  this  young 
fellow  is  ?  It  is  just  possible  we 
might  happen  to  be  in  the  same 


place  at  the  same  time,  and,  if  so,  i 
should  very  much  like  to  see  this 
victorious  Paladin  of  the  brush.' 

*  I  will  let  you  know,  my  lord^' 
she  said,  in  a  faint  low  voice ;  and 
he  turned  the  conversation  to  other- 
topics. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  he  took 
his  leave,  with  many  thanks  to  Mr. 
Oliphant  both  for  his  hospitality, 
and  his  valuable  hints  on  the  proper 
management  of  estates.  He  was 
accompanied  bv  numerous  regfrets, 
from  Kate  included,  who  was  de- 
lighted however  that  some  ona 
lately  at  Reinsber  might  possibly 
see  her  dear  Frank  in  Italy.  Lord 
Stainmore  seemed  a  most  agreeabla 
link  of  communication  between  the 
two  places. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  VOCABULARY  AND  STYLE. 


rilHE  jears  that  have  elapsed  since 
JL  Shakespeare's  birth  represent 
with  tolerable  exactness  the  num- 
ber of  editions  throng  which  his 
works  have  passed.  He  was  bom 
just  three  hundred  and  five  years 
ago,  and  if  the  separate  issues  of 
his  dramatic  works  on  the  shelves 
of  the  British  Museum  were  dis- 
tributed, one  might  be  assigned  to 
each  year.  Not  of  course  t£it  they 
appewed  in  anything  like  this  order, 
no  edition  at  all  having  been  pub- 
lished till  seven  years  after  Shake- 
speare's death,  while  the  great  ma- 
jority belong  to  the  last  half-century. 
In  the  century  immediately  after  the 
poet's  death  only  five  editions  were 
issued,  the  four  folios,  and  the  first 
critical  edition  published  in  the  more 
convenient  octavo  form,  and  care- 
fully edited  by  Rowe.  To  the  next 
centmy  belong  the  well-known 
critical  editions  of  Pope,  Theobald, 
Johnson,  Hanmer,  Capel,  Steevens 
and  lialone,  besides  many  others 
of  the  simple  text.  In  our  own  day 
the  improvements  in  the  art  of 
printing,  and  the  facilities  for  the 
prodoction  and  difiusion  of  cheap 
literature,  have  rapidly  multiplied 
the  issues  until  they  Iwive  reached 
tie  large  number  of  more  than 
three  hundred.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  works  of  any 
niodem  poet  have  gone  through 
an  equal  number  of  editions.  The 
*  Divine  Comedy'  has  passed 
through  about  three  hundr^  edi- 
tions, but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  birth  of  Dante  goes  back 
six  hundred  years  inst«id  of  three. 
And  taking  the  dates  for  compari- 
son fipom  i£e  invention  of  printing 
and  the  first  publication  of^  Shake- 
speare's collected  works,  the  most 
tnat  can  be  said  is,  that  Dante's 
great  poem  has  gone  through  nearly 
an  eqtud  number  of  editions  in  about 
double  the  time. 
These  facts  would  seem  to  be 


decisive  as  to  Shakespeare's  popu- 
larity in  the  best  sense,  the  perma- 
nent and  ever-increasing  interest> 
his  dramas  possess  for  large  classes, 
of  intelligent  readers.  Unless  he 
were  really  a  fieivourite  author, 
numerous  editions  of  his  works, 
would  not  follow  each  other  in  such 
rapid  succession.  The  dramas  of 
his  most  distinguished  contempora- 
ries, such  as  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson,. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger 
and  Ford — some  of  them  ranked 
by  early  critics  as  equal,  if  not. 
superior,  to  Shakespeare — ^have 
been  reprinted  at  most  only  about- 
half-a-dozen  times,  and  are  rarely 
looked  into  at  all,  except  by  pro- 
fessional students  of  English  litera- 
ture. But  the  editions  of  Shake- 
speare increase  every  year,  and  he 
is  the  one  author  of  the  same  date 
whose  fame  grows  with  the  growth, 
of  popular  intelligence,  and  the 
advancing  desire  amongst  large 
classes  of  hard-working  Englishmen 
for  some  degree  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion. The  prophecy  of  a  contem- 
porary critic,  that  every  Tpage  of 
Shakespeare's  wit-fraught  book, 
would  be  prized  by  posterity,  and 
help  to  keep  his  name  fresh  and 
green,  and  give  a  golden  lustre  to  ^ 
his  reputation  in  each  succeeding 
age,  is  thus  fulfilled.  He  still  re- 
mains the  dear  son  of  memory  as 
well  as  the  great  heir  of  fame.  He 
is  the  one  English  poet  who,  in  addi- 
tion  to  having  a  great  name,  the 
greatest  in  all  literature,  is  still  read 
for  his  own  sake  by  countless  num- 
bers, who  care  nothing  about  the 
literary  standing  of  an  author,  who 
return  again  and  again  to  his  pages^ 
simply  for  the  varied  stimulus  and 
enjoyment  their  perusal  afibrds,. 
and  who  in  this  way  have  come  to 
regard  them  as  a  storehouse  of 
inexhaustible  materials  for  the 
illumination  and  vital  quickening  of 
the  intellect)  the  imagination,  and 
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the  affections.  The  fact  that  he 
retains  this  kind  of  hold  on  intelli- 
gent English  readers  of  all  classes 
would  seem  also  to  go  far  towards 
settling  the  disputed  question  as  to 
Shakespeare's  style  and  phraseo- 
logy. If  his  dramas  still  attract 
and  charm  the  widest  circle  of 
readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  are  in  reality  the  most 
popular  poems  in  the  language,  it 
seems  a  fair,  if  not  a  necessary  in- 
ference, that  they  must  in  the  main 
be  written  in  a  clear  and  intelligible 
style.  But  this  is  precisely  the 
claim  that  was  most  persistently 
denied  by  the  critics  and  arbiters  of 
literary  taste  and  judgment  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  Extreme 
obscurity  of  phrase  and  diction  is 
one  of  the  two  great  charges  urged 
against  Shakespeare  by  the  critics 
of  the  Restoration  and  of  the  early 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  other  charge  being  ignorance  of 
dramatic  art,  and  the  constant  viola- 
tion of  its  mechanical  rules  and 
conventional  proprieties.  Under  the 
dominant  influence  of  French  and 
classical  critical  theories  of  the 
most  narrow  and  artificial  kind,  the 
charge  of  ignorance  survived  that 
of  obscurity,  being  repeated  at  in- 
tervals during  the  whole  of  the  last 
century,  and  lasting  almost  on  to 
our  own  day,  until  it  was  finally 
exploded  by  the  modem  school  of 
criticism  headed  by  Coleridge. 

But  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Restoration  the  accusation  of  ex- 
treme rudeness  of  phrase  and  unin- 
telligible barbarousness  of  diction  is 
the  one  most  constantly  reiterated. 
By  critics  of  •  this  period  Shake- 
speare's writing  is  said  to  be  full  of 
obsolete  words  and  phrases,  dark 
conceits,  strained  metaphors,  and 
bombastic  extravagance.  That  the 
ordinaiy  critics  and  playwrights  of 
the  penod  should  have  characterised 
Shakespeare's  style  in  this  way  is 
not  surprising.  The  comic  drama 
of  the  Restoration,  its  whole  poetical 
art,  indeed,  were  so  identified  with 


superficial  wit,  conventional  man- 
ners, and  mere  social  intrigue,  that 
its  authors  could  hardly  be  expected 
ix>  appreciate  or  even  to  understuid 
the  language  of  real  passion,  or  the 
conceptions  of  creative  imagina- 
tion in  which  it  is  embodied  and 
expressed.  They  were  ignorant, 
too,  of  the  romantic  drama  and  the 
great  school  of  Elizabethan  poetiy. 
Dryden,  indeed,  knew  something  of 
i^iis  school,  and  might  therefore  be 
feirly  expected  to  form  a  judgment 
of  Shakespeare  different  from  that 
of  his  more  frivolous  and  ignorant 
contemporaries.  In  his  calmer  and 
more  deliberate  estimate  of  Shake- 
speare, Dryden  justifies  this  expec- 
tation; but  in  defending  himself 
against  contemporary  censure  he 
stigmatises  the  rudeness  and  obsca- 
rity  of  Shakespeare's  phraseology  in 
terms  almost  as  extreme  as  those  of 
the  mole-eyed  Rhymer,  the  most 
helpless  and  benighted  of  all  critical 
pedants.  He  says,  for  example  :— 
'Let  any  man  who  understands 
English  read  diligently  the  works 
of  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher,  and  I 
dare  undertake  that  he  will  find  in 
every  page  either  some  solecism  of 
speech,  or  some  notorious  flaw  of 
sense.'  He  adds  of  the  historical 
plays  generally,  and  four  of  ite 
comedies  which  he  specifies,  *they 
are  either  grounded  on  impossibili- 
ties, or  at  least  so  meanly  written, 
that  the  comedies  neither  command 
your  mirth,  nor  the  serious  parts 
your  concernment.'  Again,  in  the 
same  essay,  he  says : — *  Shakespeare 
writes  in  many  places  below  the 
dullest  authors  of  our  or  of  any 
preceding  age ;  never  did  any 
writer  precipitate  himself  from  such 
heights  of  thought  to  so  low  expres- 
sions as  he  often  does.  He  is  the 
very  Janus  of  poets ;  he  wears  al- 
most everywhere  two  faces ;  yon 
have  scarce  begun  to  admire  the  (me 
ere  you  despise  the  other.*  A^ain, 
in  the  prefece  to  his  altered  edition 
of  Troilus  and  Cressida : — *  It  will 
be  allowed  to  the  present  age,  tfaat 
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the  langoage  in  general  is  so  mucli 
r^ed  since  Shakespeare's  time, 
that  many  of  his  words,  and  more 
of  his  phrases,  are  scarce  intelli- 
gible, and  of  those  which  we  nn- 
dersiand  some  are  nngranmiatical, 
others  coarse,  and  his  whole  style  is 
so  pestered  with  fignrative  expres- 
sions that  it  is  as  affected  as  it  is  ob- 
scnre.'  And  after  intimating  that 
TroUw,  which  he  erroneously  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  earliest  instead 
of  one  of  the  latest  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  contains  some  of  the  worst 
specimens  of  these  vices,  he  adds : — 
*  Yet  because  the  play  was  Shake- 
speare's I  undertook  to  remove  the 
heap  of  rubbish  under  which  many 
excellent  thoughts  lay  wholly 
buried.  ...  I  need  not  say  I  have 
improved  the  language  which  before 
was  obsolete.' 

It  must  in  fairness,  however,  be 
allowed  that  t^ere  was  at  least  some 
a:case  for  the  way  in  which  Dryden 
q)eaks  of  Shakespeare's  language,  in 
the  state  of  the  existing  text  of  his 
works,  and  the  total  absence  of  all 
verbal  and  illustrative  criticism.  The 
only  text  known  in  Dryden's  day, 
that  of  the  folios,  is  corrupt  in  every 
part,  and  beyond  the  recasting  of  a 
few  plays  by  Davenant  and  others, 
no  attempt  at  correcting  it  had  as 
jet  been  made.  Many  passages, 
moreover,  were  obscure  fix)m  their 
aUnsions  to  forgotten  habits  and 
usages,  and  from  embodying 
phrases  and  modes  of  speech  pecu- 
liar to  a  past  age.  There  was  abun- 
dant scope,  therefore,  for  verbal 
criticism,  and  this  obvious  want 
soon  stimulated  the  minute,  but 
nfi^ul,  industry  of  the  whole  tribe 
of  black  letter  critics  and  expositors. 
As  the  result  of  their  labours  a  large 
immber  of  the  more  obvious  errors 
HI  the  folio  text  were  corrected,  con- 
jectaral  emendations,  more  or  less 
ngacious,  were  suggested  for  pass- 
ages that  remained  hopelessly  cor- 
rupt, and  a  number  of  difficulties 
ftnaing  from  obscure  allusions  were 
^iuiEoiighly   cleared   up.     A   vast 


body  of  materials  for  illustrating 
the  text  of  Shakespeare  was  in 
this  way  gradually  accumulated, 
the  more  valuable  portions  of  which 
are  collected  and  republished  in 
the  ordinary  variorum  editions. 
Many  of  the  obscurities  of  phrase 
and  diction  which  had  perplexed 
Dryden  were  removed  by  the  per- 
sistent labours  of  the  two  great 
schools  of  Shakespearian  critics  the 
eighteenth  century  produced.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  century, 
moreover,  the  neglected  literature 
of  the  Elizabethan  era  began  to  be 
studied  with  zeal  and  intelligence, 
and  the  chief  barrier  to  the  more 
perfect  understanding  of  Shake- 
speare was  in  this  way  gradually 
broken  down.  Looked  at  in  the 
light  of  the  rich  and  varied  con- 
temporary literature  of  that  period, 
what  had  seemed  strange  and  un- 
natural to  the  shallow  critics  of  the 
Restoration  became  not  only  per- 
fectly intelligible,  but  was  found  to 
be  the  reflex  of  deeper  imaginative 
insight,  wider  and  more  subtle 
thought,  more  complex  and  pro- 
found emotion.  By  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  little  more  was 
heard  of  Shakespeare's  barbarous 
style  and  obsolete  phraseology. 

The  old  charge  of  obscurity  had 
indeed  fallen  so  completely  into 
abeyance  as  hardly  to  merit  serious 
notice,  but  for  its  revival  by  a  lite- 
rary historian  whose  words  are 
usually  weighed  with  care,  and 
whose  deliberate  opinion  on  any 
such  question  is  at  least  entitled 
to  respectful  consideration.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  to  intelligent  readers 
of  Mr.  Hallam's  Introduction  to  the 
LUeratture  of  Europe,  that  his  cri- 
ticisms, if  somewhat  cold  and 
measured  in  their  tone,  are,  as  a 
rule,  sagacious,  discriminating,  and 
just.  He  sums  up  the  merits  and 
defects  of  great  thinkers  and  poets 
with  a  kind  of  judicial  impartiality 
not  common  in  literary  criticism, 
and  which  must  be  at  times  a  little 
trying  to  their  more  enthusiaaiio 
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admirers.  But  however  much  on 
reading  his  estimate  of  a  well-known 
author  we  may  be  disposed  to  re- 
gret that  the  praise  or  blame,  as 
the  case  maj  be,  is  given  with  such 
a  niggard  hand,  further  reflection 
generally  convinces  us  that  the 
criticism,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  at 
least  well  founded.  This  can 
hardly  be  said,  however,  of  the 
strong  passage  in  which  he  revives 
the  old  charges  as  to  the  extreme 
obscurity  of  Shakespeare's  style 
and  dici^on.  After  referring  to  the 
verbal  quibbles  sometimes  found  in 
Shakespeare's  more  serious  scenes, 
he  adds : — 

Few  will  defend  these  notorious  faults. 
But  is  there  not  one,  less  frequently  men- 
tioned, yet  of  more  continual  recurrence — 
the  extreme  obscurity  of  Shakespeare's 
diction  ?  His  style  is  full  of  new  words 
and  new  senses.  It  is  easy  to  pass  this 
over  as  obsoleteness;  but  though  many 
expressions  are  obsolete,  and  many  pro- 
vincial, though  the  labour  of  his  commen- 
tators has  never  been  so  profitably,  as  well 
as  80  diligently,  employea  as  in  tracing  this 
by  the  help  of  tne  meanest  and  most 
forgotten  books  of  the  age,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  innumerable  lines  in  Shake- 
speare were  not  more  intelligible  in  his 
time  than  they  are  at  present.  Much  of 
this  may  be  forgiven,  or  rather  is  so  in- 
corporated with  the  stren^h  of  his  reason 
and  fancrr,  that  we  love  it  as  the  proper 
body  of  Shakespeare's  soul.  Still,  can  we 
justify  the  very  numerous  passages  which 
yield  to  no  interpretation,  Imota  which  are 
never  unloosed,  which  ooi\jecture  does  but 
cut,  or  even  those,  which,  if  they  may  at 
last  be  understood,  keep  the  attention  in 
perplexity  till  the  first  emotion  has  passed 
away  ?  And  these  occur,  not  merely  in 
places  where  the  struggles  of  the  speaker's 
mind  may  be  well  denoted  by  some  obscu- 
rities of  language,  as  in  the  soliloquies  of 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  but  in  dialogues 
between  ordinary  personages,  and  in  the 
business  of  the  play.  "We  learn  Shake- 
speare, in  feict^  as  we  learn  a  language,  or 
as  we  read  a  difficult  passage  in  Greek, 
with  the  eye  glancing  on  the  commentary : 
and  it  is  only  after  much  study  that  we 
come  to  foiget  a  part,  if  it  can  be  but  a 
part,  of  the  perplexities  he  has  caused  us. 
This  was  no  doubt  one  reason  that  he  was 
less  read  formerly,  his  style  passing  for 
obsolete,  though  in  many  parts,  as  we  have 
just  said,  it  was  never  much  more  intelli- 
gible than  it  is. 


This  passage  simply  reitmates 
the  old  charge  brought  by  Dryden 
against  Shakespeare.  In  the  pre- 
face already  referred  to,  Dryden 
says: — 

Shakespeare's  failings  are  not  so  much  in 
the  passions  themselves,  as  in  the  manner 
of  expression.  He  often  obscures  his 
meaning  by  his  words,  and  sometimes 
renders  it  unintelligible.  I  will  not  say  oi 
so  great  a  poet  that  he  distinguished  not 
the  blown  and  pufly  style  ftom  true  sub- 
limity, but  I  may  venture  to  maintain  that 
the  fury  of  his  £uicy  often  tninsported  him 
bevond  the  bounds  of  judgment,  either  in 
coining  of  new  words  and  phrases,  or  rack- 
ing words  which  were  in  use  into  the 
violence  of  a  catachresis.  It  is  not  that  I 
would  exclude  the  use  of  metaphors  from 
passion,  for  Longinus  thinks  them  necessanr 
to  raise  it;  but  to  use  them  at  every  word, 
to  say  nothing  without  a  metliphor,  a 
simile,  an  image  or  description,  is,  I  doubt, 
to  smell  a  little  too  strongly  of  the  buskin. 

As  we  have  seen,  there  was  in 
Dryden's  day  some  ground,  some 
plausible  excuse  at  least,  for  this 
kind  of  complaint,  arising  from  the 
corruption  of  the  text,  the  number 
of  allusions  to  forgotten  usages  and 
incidents,  the  neglect  of  the  old^ 
poetical  drama,  and  the  general  ig- 
norance that  prevailed  of  the  most 
characteristic  forms  of  Elizabethan 
thought  and  speech.  But  the  la- 
bours of  at  least  two  different 
schools  of  critics,  marked  by 
advancing  zeal,  industry  and  in- 
telligence, have  almost  whoUy  re- 
moved these  sources  of  obscurity. 
There  is  now,  therefore,  no  adequate 
ground  for  Mr.  Hallam's  sweeping 
charge,  and,  unlike  his  usual  staic- 
tures,  it  will  not  bear  critical 
examination.  The  accusation  of 
extreme  obscurity,  though  made 
under  several  heads,  is  still  a 
general  one,  and  can  only  be  effec- 
tually established  or  refuted  by  a 
copious  indication  of  particular 
instances.  Apart  from  the  pro- 
verbial difficulty  of  proving  a 
negative,  no  such  detailed  reply 
could  be  attempted  within  tlM» 
limits  of  a  single  article.  But  a 
few  counter-statements,  admitting, 
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in  our  judgment,  of  minute  and 
rigorous  proof,  may  be  made  as  a 
proyisional  answer  to  Mr.  Hallam. 
These  statements,  if  unwarranted, 
may  easily  be  refuted  by  Shake- 
spearian critics,  andy  if  well  founded, 
they  meet  at  all  essential  points 
the  adverse  judgment  of  Shake- 
speare's style. 

Both  Dryden  and  Hallam  accuse 
Shakespeare   of   continually  using 
words  not  belonging  to  &e    lan- 
guage, the  former  asserting    that 
his  femcy  ofben    transported    him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  judgment  in 
coining  new  words    and    phrases, 
and  the  latter  that  his  style  is  full 
of  new    words.     It    is    somewhat 
difficult  to  know  exactly  what  this 
charge  means.   It  cannot,  of  course, 
refer  to  the  expressive  compound 
epithets,  such  as  lazy-;pacmg  clouds^ 
toki^ucing     gold,     eagle-winged 
pride,  hard-Urnbered   oaky  flour-aoft 
hmdi,  with  which  Shakespeare,  in 
common  with  eyeiy  great  poet,  has 
enriched  the  language.     These  are 
the  very    proofs    of   his    poetical 
genius,  his  rare  power  of  felicitous 
and  concentrated  expression.    Nor 
can  the  charge  refer  to  new  but 
perfectly  legitimate  forms  of  well- 
known  words,    such    as    discandy, 
nvpeT'Serviceahle,  and  v/rvwedgable,  or 
to  the  occasional  use  of  nouns  as 
verbs  and  verbs  as  nouns,  of  adjec- 
tives as  substantives  and  substan- 
tiyes  as  adjectives,  for  all  these  are 
amongst  the  recognised  expedients 
of  poetical  diction,  and  a    poet's 
mastery  over  the  vehicle  of  his  art 
is  chid&y  shown  in  his  skilfol  use 
of  them.    The  charge,  if  it  has  any 
meaning,  must  refer  to  vocables  new 
to  the  Hterature  of  the  time,  either 
coined  by  Shakespeare  himself,  or 
introduced  by  him  from  foreign  or 
provincial  sources.    Now,  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  are  not  more 
than  about  a  dozen  words  of  this 
kind  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare. 
He  uses,  it  is  true,  all  the  existing 
inaterials  of  oral  and  written  speech 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  he 


was  perfectly  entitled  to  do  so  from 
the   state  of  the  language  at  the 
time  ho  wrote.     During    the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the   EngHsh  tongue  reached 
perhaps  its  highest  point  of  spon- 
taneous  development.     The  extra- 
ordinary    productiveness     of     the 
period  brought  into  current  use  all 
its  latent  stores  of  expressive  phrase 
and     diction,     and     enriched    the 
national    vocabulary  with    a    vast 
number  of  new  terms.     Apart  from 
the  great  works  of  original  genius 
which  the  last  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury produced,  the  work  of  trans- 
lation from    the    classics,    ancient 
and  modem,  was  carried  on  during 
the  whole  period   with   surprising 
diligence     and     success.       Before 
Shakespeare  began  to  write,  many 
of   the  more    famous    Greek    and 
Latin  authors  had  been  translated 
into  English,  the  poets  into  rough, 
but  often  animated  and  picturesque, 
verse,  the  historians,  moralists,  and 
writers  on  natural  history  into  easy- 
going idiomatic  prose.     If  in  some 
cases  the  versions  were  not  very 
close  or  accurate,  they  were  at  all 
events  very  readable,  and  this  was 
of  vital  moment,   for  the  further 
development  and  higher  uses  of  the 
national  tongue.     Before  the  end  of 
the  century  most  of  the  great  mas- 
terpieces of  Greek  and  lS)man  lite- 
rature   were  in  this    way   placed 
within  the  reach  of  English  readers. 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  these 
translations  all  the  latent  resources 
of  the  language,  its  scattered  wealth 
of    characteristic    words,    archaic, 
provincial,   colloquial,   and  profes- 
sional, were  called  into  requisition, 
and.  attained  a  certain  degree  of 
literary  currency.     These  early  ver- 
sions of  such  poets,  for  example,  as 
Homer  and  Ovid,  and  such  volu- 
minous prose  writers  as  Plutarch 
and  Pliny,  are  a  rich  storehouse  of 
English  words  and  phrases  of  tho 
greatest  value  for  illustrating  the 
language  of  the  time.     During  the 
same  period  a  multitude  of  transla- 
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tions  were  also  made  ^m  the  lite- 
ratures of  modem  Europe,  especially 
&om  the  Italian,  Spamsn,  and 
French,  those  from  the  Italian  being 
perhaps  the  most  numerous.  In 
these  works,  many  of  which  became 
extremely  popular,  words  were  oc- 
casionally transferred  instead  of 
being  translated,  while  sometimes, 
for  special  reasons,  the  original 
word  or  phrase  was  retained  with 
the  English  rendering.  In  this  way 
a  stream  of  words  from  these  lan- 
guages, especially  from  the  Italian, 
passed  into  the  current  vocabulary. 
Shakespeare  used  freely  the  various 
elements  of  expressive  diction  thus 
ready  to  his  hand.  But  his  em- 
ployment of  them  is  marked  by  the 
taste,  discrimination,  and  sobrieiy 
of  the  highest  poetical  and  reflective 
genius.  His  judgment  in  the  selec- 
&on  of  his  dramatic  vocabulary  is 
indeed  as  marked  as  in  the  choice 
and  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  his 
dramas.  He  did  not,  like  Spenser, 
affect  an  archaic  phraseology,  change 
the  form  of  established  words  almost 
at  will  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
his  verse,  or  seek  for  musical  and 
picturesque  effects  by  the  copious 
use  of  foreign,  especially  of  French 
and  Italian,  woids.  Nor  did  he, 
like  Milton,  give  artificial  stateli- 
ness  and  dignity  to  his  lines  by  the 
liberal  introduction  of  learned  and 
sonorous  words.  He  avoids  the 
marked  or  characteristic  use  either 
of  *  oversea'  or  'inkhom'  terms 
and  phrases  —  the  expressive  epi- 
thets by  which  contemporary  critics 
describe  and  stigmatise  foreign  and 
pedantic  phraseology.  He  keeps 
the  broad  main  of  contemporary 
English  at  a  time  when  the  lan- 
guage still  retained  its  fluid  cha- 
racter, and  had  been  recently  en- 
riched by  tributary  streams  poured 
in  from  many  different  sources. 
But  with  the  truest  perception  of 
what  dramatic  diction  ought  to  be, 
he  avails  himself  of  these  subsidiary 
elements  of  expression  very  much 
according  to  their  relative  accept- 


ance and  use  in  the  conversation 
and  literature  of  the  time.  Thus 
scattered  through  his  dramas  are  to 
be  found  a  number  of  Italian  words, 
such  as  hasta,  corragio,  henvenutOy 
lavolta^  mercatante,  rahhatOy  capo- 
chio,  strappado^  rrvagmficOy  many  of 
which,  however,  are  technical  t^rms 
connected  with  such  arts  as  fencing 
and  dancing,  or  with  official  digni- 
ties ;  some  French  words,  such  as 
pticelle,  vanUcov/rier,  espSra/nce  ;  and 
a  few  Spanish,  such  as  paiebras  and 
carbonado.  But  the  great  majority 
of  these  were  in  common  use,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  other  authors  be- 
sides Shakespeare.  Almost  the 
only  words,  indeed,  belonging  to  this 
category  not  yet  found  in  oontem- 
porary  writers  are  strachy^  supposed 
to  be  an  official  designation  taken 
from  some  Eastern  story ;  i^iaUecho, 
wicked  deed ;  crarUz,  a  garland ;  soU- 
dare,  a  small  coin ;  iranect,  usually 
interpreted  a  ferry;  and  rigoly  a 
circle.  Of  these,  however,  cranizy 
a  well-known  word  both  in  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  dialects,  is  found 
in  Lowland  Scotch  in  the  sense  of 
chaplet  or  coronal,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  used  by 
English  writers  in  Shakespeare's 
day.  Gout,  in  the  s&nfie  of  a  coagu- 
lated or  hardened  drop,  sorkmmers^ 
incwma/rdine,  and  a  few  others, 
have  been  regarded  by  some  critics 
as  peculiar  to  Shakespeare,  but 
they  are  used  by  contemporary 
writers.  There  is  no  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  Shakespeare  intro- 
duced into  the  language  even  the 
few  terms  not  yet  traced  to  other 
authors.  The  probability  is  that 
he  found  them  in  some  of  the  ob- 
scurer materials  of  his  art,  which 
have  hitherto  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  critics  and  commentators. 

"With  regard  to  the  various  ele- 
ments of  current  English,  Shake- 
speare uses  what  may  be  called  its 
more  febmiliar  technical  phraseology 
pretiy  freely.  A  number  of  the 
better  known,  but  special,  terms 
connected  witib  law  and  medicine. 
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witli  statecraft  and  military  affairs, 
as  well  as  with  games  of  cliance  and 
skill  and  populaor  field  sports,  are  to 
be  found  in  his  writings.  The  al- 
lusions to  hnnting  and  hawking, 
fencing  and  archery,  in  partictdar, 
are  nnmerons,  and  some  of  the 
terms  and  phrases  derived  from 
these  arts  which  Shakespeare  uses 
;  have  not  as  yet  been  adequately  ex- 
I  plained.  In  Macbeth^  for  example, 
when  Malcolm,  in  order  to  test  the 
sincerity  of  Macduff's  devotion, 
heaps  vices  on  himself,  until  Mac- 
doff,  in  a  hurst  of  noble  sorrow  and 
indignation,  renounces  his  enter- 
prise in  despair,  Malcolm,  satisfied 
with  the  result,  explains  the  motive 
of  his  conduct  as  follows : 

Md.         Macduff,  this  noble  passion, 
Child  of  integrity,  hath  ^m  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scmples,  reooncil'd  my 


To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.    Devilish 

Macbeth 
B?  many  of  these  trams  hath  sought  to  win 

me 
Into  his  power;  and  modest  wisdom  pluckB 

me 
From  oTer^credulous  haste. 

It  has  not  heen  noticed  hy  the 
critics  that  l/ravna^  in  this  extract, 
is  a  technical  term  hoth  in  hawking 
and  hnnting;  in  hawking,  for  ihe 
lore,  thrown  out  to  reclaim  a  falcon 
giren  to  ramble  or  '  rake  out '  as  it 
is  ct^ed,  and  thus  in  danger  of  es- 
c^jing  from  the  fowler;  and  in 
hunting,  for  the  bait  trailed  along 
the  ground,  and  left  exposed  to 
tempt  the  animal  &om  his  lair  or 
wvert,  and  bring  him  fairly  within 
the  power  of  the  lurking  hunts- 
man. 

Comparatively  few  archaic  terms 
—that  is,  terms  obsolete  or  obsoles- 
cent in  his  own  day — find  a  place  in 
Shakespeare's  vocabulary.  In  re- 
lation to  this  point.  Dr.  Johnson's 
statement  in  his  proposals  for  print- 
ing the  works  of  Shakespeare  is 
somewhat  extreme  and  even  inac- 
curate:— 

Hevioteat  a  time  when  our  poetical  laa- 
^oage  ma  yet  unformed,  when  the  meaning 


of  our  phrases  was  yet  in  fluctuation,  when 
words  were  adopted  at  pleasure  from  the 
neighbouring  languages,  and  while  the 
Saxon  was  still  visibly  mingled  in  our 
diction.  The  reader  is  therefore  embar- 
rassed at  once  with  dead  and  with  foreign 
languages,  with  obsoleteness  and  innova- 
tion. 

Johnson  appears  here  to  sug* 
gest  that  Shakespeare  uses  a  num- 
ber of  Saxon  terms,  and  that  these 
terms  were  or  are  obsolete,  belong,, 
as  he  forcibly,  though  most  erro- 
neously, puts  it,  to  a  dead  language. 
This  is  not  true  either  of  Shake- 
speare's time  or  our  own.  Judged 
by  the  current  vocabulary  of  his 
own  day,  the  archaic  terms  Shake- 
speare usea  are  eidni^emely  few.  We 
venture  to  say  there  are  more  obso- 
lete forms  and  words  to  be  found 
in  a  couple  of  hundred  lines  of 
Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar  than 
in  the  whole  cdT  Shakespeare's  plays. 
Almost  the  only  words  having  an 
archaic  flavour  are  hug^  in  the  sense 
of  hobgoblin ;  alderliefest,  dearest  of 
all ;  hissoriy  blind ;  clepe,  call ;  fang^ 
to  seize,  from  the  Anglo- Saxon /an- 
gen,  to  take,  grasp ;  hight^  called  ; 
ea/Ty  to  plough ;  con  thankSf  to  give 
thanks.  Yet  hardly  any  of  these 
could  be  properly  styled  archaic  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  some  of 
them  are  not  yet  obsolete.  The 
phrase  con  thanks  has,  it  is  true, 
dropped  out  of  use,  but  another, 
even  more  archaic,  woe  worth,  a  pure 
Anglo-Saxon  form,  early  crystallised 
in  a  convenient  alHterative  shape, 
is  still  employed  by  living  poets. 

With  regard  to  what  may  be 
called  local  English,  Shakespeare 
employs  a  number  of  words  that 
now  exist  only  provincially,  such 
as  bolter,  caddis,  gallow,  mich,  pash^ 
sowl,  thills;  as  well  as  a  considerable 
sprinkling  known  at  present  only 
in  the  North  of  England,  if  not  re- 
stricted to  the  Lowland  Scotch  dia- 
lect, such  as  bairn,  nief,  loon,  neby, 
collet.  Teen,  bomvy,  michle,biggen,  teen, 
and  the  like.  But,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  all  the  words  used  by 

Shakespeare  belonging  to  what  we 
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sow  describe  as  arcliaic,  teclinical, 
or  provincial  elements  of  the  lan- 
guage, were  parts  of  the  contem- 
porary vocabulary,  and  are  found 
in  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.    In  the  whole  Shakespearian 
vocabulary  there  thus  remain  only 
■a  few  words,  doubtful  either  in  form 
-or  meaning,   not   found   in    other 
writers,  such  as  oneijersy  dichy  fap^ 
^uc-dame,  scamel.     Of  these,  how- 
ever, the  first  and  last  are  probably 
•corruptions  of  the  text,  and  plau- 
-sible  conjecture  brings  them  within 
the  range  of  kno^wn  words,  while 
-the  form  and  use  of  the  others  ir- 
resistibly suggest  that  they  must 
have  been  familiar  expressions  in 
Shakespeare's  day.     Taking,  how- 
ever, the  extremest  view,  and  credit- 
ing   Shakespeare  with  the  intro- 
•duction    of  all  the  words  in  his 
vocabulary  not  yet  accounted  for, 
these  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
about  a  dozen,  and  quite  as  many 
may  be  foxmd  in  other  writers  of 
the  same  period,  such  as  Spenser, 
Warner,  Sylvester,  Beaumont  and 
Tletcher.     There   is  no    sufficient 
-ground,  therefore,  for  the  first  part 
of  Mr.  Hallam's  complaint  against 
Shakespeare's  vocabulary. 

We  must  deal  more  briefly  with 
the  second  part  of  the  charge  urged 
against  his  dramatic  language,  that 
it  is  marked  by  a  multitude  of  new 
meanings  as  well  as  new  words. 
Until  the  charge  is  put  in  a  more 
•distinct  form,  and  supported  by 
special  instances,  it  hardly  admits, 
indeed,  of  a  detailed  reply.  In  its 
generality  it  might  easily  be  re- 
garded as  a  eulogy  rather  than  a 
reproach.  The  power  of  developing 
the  latent  capabihties  of  language, 
of  giving  new  life  and  signifi- 
cance, as  it  were,  to  its  famihar 
elements,  belongs  essentially  to 
■poetical  genius.  Under  the  influ- 
•ence  of  profounder  feeling,  of  more 
rich  and  meditative  insight,  com- 
mon words  and  phrases  instinctively 
acquire  new  and  subtler  shades 
t)f  meaning,  and  terms  hackneyed 


out  of  their  original  significance,  or 
out  of  all  distmctive  meaning  bj 
vulgar  use,  are  reminted  in  the  puri- 
fying fires  and  plastic  moulds  of 
imaginative  passion.    It  is  the  very 
quality  of  the  poet  to  have  a  finer 
feeling  for  the  niceties  of  language 
than  other  men,  and  by  his  very  use 
of  words  to  exhibit  their  richest 
essence  and  thus  permanently  aug- 
ment   their    range,    delicacy,   or 
strength  of  meaning.     Shakespeare 
displays  this  faculty  in  a  higher  de- 
gree than  any  other  English  writer, 
and  his  exuberant  use  of  it  in  the 
most  subtle  and  delicate,  as  well  as  in 
the  most  concentrated,  energetic,  and 
commanding  forms,  has  indefinitely 
raised  and  intensified  the  expressiye 
power  of  the  language.    He  showed 
for  the  first  time  that  its  varied  and 
almost  inexhaustible  resources  are 
equal  to  the  highest  demands  of  the 
thinker  and  the  poet.     No  doubt  he 
sometimes  uses  words  and  phrases 
in  shades  of  meaning  that  cannot 
be  supported  by  the  authority  of 
contemporary   writers.     But  these 
instances  are  by  no  means  so  nu- 
merous as  many  Shakespearian  cri- 
tics have  supposed,  and  their  num-  I 
ber  is  continually  decreasing.   As 
the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  era 
is  more    diligently   studied,  many 
meanings  of   words  once  thought 
peculiar  to  Shakespeare  are  found 
common  t9  him  with  his  contem- 
poraries. Dr.  Johnson,  for  example, 
suggests  that  the  substantive  con- 
tinenty  in  the  sense  of  a  receptacle, 
that  which  holds  or    contaLns  a 
thing,  is  found  nowhere  except  in 
Shakespeare.   But  the  word  is  used 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  by  Bacon 
and  other  distinguished  writers  of 
the  period.  Our  best  lexicographers, 
again,  still  regard  the  word  portabk^ 
in  the  sense  of  bearable,  endurable, 
what  may  be  easily  tolerated,  suf- 
fered or  borne,  as  peculiar  to  Shake- 
speare, and  give  under  this  meaning 
the  two  passages  from  Macbeth  and 
Lear,   in  which  it  occurs  in  this 
special  sense.   But  the  word  was 
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used  by  other  contemporary  writers 
in  the  same  way;  Markham,  for 
example,  in  his  Treatise  on  AgricuU 
fure,  says,  *  Next  unto  Plowing,  it 
is  necessarie  that  I  place  Reaping, 
sith  it  is  the  end,  hope,  and  per- 
fection of  the  labour,  and  both  the 
merit  and  the  incouragement  which 
maketh  the  toyle  both  light  and 
portable,'  Again,  the  word  simular, 
in  the  sense  of  hypocrite,  one  that 
counterfeits,  is  given  by  Nares  and 
Todd  as  peculiar  to  Shakespeare. 
But  it  was  popularly  employed  in 
exactlj  the  same  sense  before  Shake- 
speare began  to  write.  The  same 
may  he  said  of  captivate  in  the  literal 
sense  of  taking  captive,  making  a 
prisoner;  pelleted,  in  the  sense  of 
forming  into  drops ;  convince,  in  the 
sense  of  conquer  or  overcome ;  and 
overcome,  in  the  literal  sense  of  com- 
ing over  or  over-shadowing. 

Shakespeare  not  unfrequently  in- 
deed uses  plain  words  in  meta- 
phorical senses  and  metaphorical 
words  in  plain  senses,  neuter  verbs 
as  active  and  active  verbs  as  neuter, 
generic  terms  as  specific  and  the 
reverse.  But  these  liberties  can 
hardly  be  complained  of  as  ble- 
mishes. On  the  contrary,  it  is  by 
the  skilful  use  of  such  expedient 
for  avoiding  hackneyed  and  nerve- 
less phrases  that  Shakespeare  gives 
to  common  words  an  unaccustomed 
grace  and  secures  such  unfailing 
freshness,  novelty,  and  force  of  ex- 
pression. The  real  question  with 
regard  to  shades  of  meaning  is  not 
whether  they  are  new,  but  whether 
they  are  legitimate,  whether  they 
conform  to  the  nature  of  the  word 
and  the  idiom  of  the  language.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  give  from 
Shakespeare's  contemporaries  ex- 
amples of  meanings  not  only  new 
but  hcentious  and  abusive,  and  a 
few  such  may  no  doubt  be  found  in 
Shakespeare  himself.  They  are, 
however,  rare  exceptions,  and  the 
assertion  that  his  style  abounds  in 
iiew  meanings  must  therefore,  until 
Bupported  by  something  like  de- 
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tailed  evidence,  be  regarded  as  at 
least  an  unwarrantable  one. 

After  all,  however,  Mr.  Hallam's 
charge  against  Shakespeare,  though 
pressed  under  both  heads,  refers 
probably  more  to  his  syntax  than 
to  his  vocabulary.  His  language 
suggests  this,  and  obscurity  of 
construction  is  perhaps  the  most 
common  critical  reproach  agaiast 
Shakespeare's  style.  After  making 
allowance  for  difficulties  of  mean- 
ing arising  from  the  partial  obso- 
leteness of  words  and  phrases,  Mr. 
Hal  lam  says  : — *  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  innumerable  lines  in 
Shakespeare  were  not  more  intelli- 
gible in  his  time  than  they  are  at 
present.'  And  immediately  after  he 
refers  to  *  the  very  numerous  pas- 
sages which  yield  to  no  interpreta- 
tion, knots  which  are  never  loosed, 
which  conjecture  does  but  cut.' 
These  difficulties  must  be  those  of 
construction,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
words  and  meanings,  Mr.  Hallam 
has  greatly  exaggerated  their  num- 
ber and  seriousness.  The  struc- 
ture of  Shakespeare's  sentences  is 
no  doubt  ofben  intricate  and  ellip- 
tical, his  constructions  occasionally 
harsh  and  sometimes  ungramma- 
tical.  Words  are  transposed,  clauses 
misarranged,  and  concords]violated ; 
and  the  syntax  of  our  noble  mother- 
tongue  now  and  then  creaks  and 
strains  under  the  weight  of  thought 
or  rush  of  feeling.  Not  of  course 
that  such  sentences  are  at  all  the 
rule.  They  are  in  fact  all  the  more 
striking  from  their  exceptional  cha- 
racter. In  general  Shakespeare 
writes  with  singular  ease,  vigour, 
and  idiomatic  purity.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  one  of  his  more  im- 
portant dramas  without  being  struck 
afresh  with  the  music  and  grace, 
the  directness  and  point,  the  nervous 
strength  and  sinewy  flexibility  of 
his  style.  For  the  combination  of 
simplicity  of  structure,  harmony  of 
numbers,  and  exquisite  felicity  of 
expression  with  pregnancy  of  mean- 
ing, he  remains  without  a  rival  in 
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our  literature.  In  this  respect  his 
writing  was  the  wonder  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  the  despair  of  suc- 
ceeding poets.  Whatever  occasional 
deviations  there  may  be  from  his 
own  highest  and  natural  standard, 
the  one  great  characteristic  of 
Shakespeare's  writing  is  the  sweet- 
ness, purity,  and  sh^ength  of  his 
English  style.  This  is  folly  admit- 
ted even  by  the  better  critics  of  the 
last  century,  notwithstanding  the 
dominant  prejudice  as  to  Shake- 
speare's artistic  rudeness  and  want 
of  cultivation.  Thus  Hurd,  after 
mentioning  some  of  the  qualities 
that  help  to  give  freshness  and 
vivacity  to  Shakespeare's  style, 
sums  up  by  saying : — *  The  writers 
of  the  time  had  so  latinised  the 
English  language  that  the  pure 
English  idiom  which  Shakespeare 
generally  follows  has  all  the  air  of 
novelty  which  other  writers  are  used 
to  affect  by  foreign  phraseology.' 

Even  ilie  exceptional  passages 
marked  by  flaws  of  abrupt  construc- 
tion or  questionable  grammar  are 
often  perfectly  intelligible.  While 
open  to  obvious  criticism  on  the 
score  of  expression,  the  meaning  is 
clear  enough.  But  obscurity  amount- 
ing to  utter  darkness  is  l^e  main 
pomt  of  Mr.  Hallam's  charge. 
There  are,  he  tells  us,  in  Shake- 
speare innumerable  lines  which 
were  not  more  intelligible  in  his 
time  than  they  are  at  present :  that 
is,  as  we  learn  from  the  context, 
which  were  hopelessly  unintelligble 
then  as  now.  Fortunately  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  has  given  some  general  re- 
ferences in  support  of  this  most 
serious  charge,  so  that  it  admits  to 
some  extent  of  being  directly  chal- 
lenged and  confronted  with  the 
facts.  He  refers  to  the  soliloquies 
of  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  as  supply- 
ing examples  of  the  extreme  ob- 
scurity he  condemns,  as  containing 
lines  that  are  unintelligible,  and 
passages  that  yield  to  no  interpre- 
tation. Even  so  comparatively  vague 
a  reference  to  examples  is  of  con- 


siderable service,  as  it  enables  us  to 
estimate  the  real  worth  of  the  gene- 
ral charge.  We  venture  to  say, 
then,  that  there  is  not  a  single  un- 
intelligible passage  in  any  of  the 
soliloquies  either  of  ELamlet  or  Mac- 
beth. There  are  one  or  two  abrupt 
and  even  unfinished  sentences,  which 
add  to  the  dramatic  effect  of  the 
scenes  in  which  they  occur,  and  in  a 
few  passages  the  construction  is 
somewhat  involved,  as  in  the  refer- 
ence to  *  withered  murder  '  in  Mao- 
beth's  soliloquy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  act.  But  even  in  these 
passages  the  meaning  is  quite  clear, 
and  there  is  not,  as  we  have  said,  a 
single  unintelligible  line  or  sentence 
in  any  of  the  soliloquies*  A  striking 
prooi  of  this  is  that  in  the  Globe  Edi- 
tion  of  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare, 
where  the  editors  have  marked  with 
an  obelus  every  passage  not  yielding 
an  appropriate  sense,  not  a  single 
line  of  these  soliloquies  is  so  marked. 
The  suggested  examples  of  hopeless 
obscurity  thus  break  down  on  ex- 
amination. 

But  the  general  charge  that  in 
Shakespeare  innumerable  lines  are 
utterly  unintelligible  may  in  the 
same  way  be  confronted  with  the 
general  facts  of  the  case.  From  the 
Globe  Edition  already  referred  to, 
we  may  collect  and  present  in  a 
rough  way  what  may  be  called  the 
statistics  of  Shakespearian  obscu- 
rity. On  going  through  the  volume 
for  this  purpose  we  have  counted 
seventy-six  passages  marked  with 
an  obelus,  but  as  the  type  is  small 
some  may  have  escaped  observation, 
and  we  may  therefore  put  down  the 
obelised  passages  in  round  numbers 
at  eighty.  But  this  total  must  be 
largely  reduced  from  the  plan  the 
editors  have  followed  in  marking 
unintelligible  passages.  Their  ex- 
treme caution  and  timidity  in  ad» 
mitting  plausible  conjectural  emen- 
dations has  considerably  increased^ 
instead  of  diminishing,  the  residuaiy 
difficulties  of  the  text.  They  have 
in  some  instances  rejected  coirec- 
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tions  not  only  good  in  themselves, 
bat  so  liappy  as  to  be  almost  cer- 
tainlj  restorations  of  the  original 
text.  They  habitually  reject  sound 
and  sagacious  emendations.  To 
such  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that 
after  examfning  with  care  the  first 
twenty  passages  marked  with  an 
obelus,  we  found  only  five  that  pre- 
sented any  real  difficulties.  If  we 
cut  down  by  one-half  the  total  num- 
ber of  passages  marked  by  the 
Cambridge  editors,  there  will  still 
remain  a  very  liberal  allowance 
fbr  the  real  and  ultimate  difficulties 
of  the  text.  We  should  thus  have 
forty  lines  not  yielding  an  intel- 
ligible sense  in  a  total  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
lines,  or  one  doubtful  and  difficult 
line  to  every  three  thousand.  When 
the  circumstances  under  which  the 
text  of  Shakespeare  was  given  to  the 
world  are  considered,  tiie  wonder 
is,  not  that  such  lines  are  so  nume- 
rous, but  that  they  are  so  extremely 
few.  Johnson  has  summed  up  these 
circumstances  in  a  characteristic 
but  at  the  same  time  a  striking  and 
truthful  passage.  After  stating  that 
the  works  of  most  modem  authors 
are  published  in  their  lifetime  and 
revised  by  themselves,  he  adds  : — 

Bat  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare  the 
coDdition  has  been  far  different;  he  sold 
than,  not  to  be  printed,  hnt  to  be  played. 
Thej  were  immediately  copied  for  the 
MtorSfSnd  multiplied  by  transcript  after 
transcript,  yitiated  by  the  blunders  of  the 
penman,  or  changed  by  the  affectation  of 
the  player ;  perhaps  enlarged  to  introduce 
a  jest,  or  mutilated  to  shorten  the  repre- 


sentation ;  and  printed  at  last  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  author,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  proprietor,  &om  compilations 
made  by  chance  or  by  stealth  out  of  the 
separate  parts  written  for  the  theatre ;  and 
thus  thrust  into  the  world  surreptitiously 
and  hastily,  they  suffered  another  deprava- 
tion from  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of 
the  printers,  as  every  man  who  knows  the 
state  of  the  press  in  that  age  will  readily 
conceire. 

It  is  not  easy  for  invention  to  bring  to- 
gether so  many  causes  concurring  to  vitiate 
the  text.  No  other  author  ever  gave  up  his 
works  to  fortune  and  time  with  so  Httie  care ; 
no  books  could  be  left  in  hands  so  likely  to  in- 
jure them,  as  plays  frequently  acted,  yet  con- 
tinued in  manuscript ;  no  other  transcribers 
were  likely  to  be  so  little  qualified  for  their 
task  as  those  who  copied  for  the  stage,  at  a 
time  when  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people 
were  universally  illiterate ;  no  other  edi- 
tions were  made  from  fragments  so  minutely 
broken  and  so  fortuitously  re-united;  and 
in  no  other  age  was  the  art  of  printing  in 
such  unskilful  hands. 

It  was  almost  inevitable  that 
dramas  published  in  this  way  should 
abound  with  verbal  errors  and  textual 
corruptions  of  almost  every  kind.  But 
as  already  stated,  the  great  mass  of 
these  have  been  removed  by  the 
labours  of  the  critios,  and  in  ihe 
best  recent  editions,  such  as  that 
of  Mr.  Dyce,  if  we  grant  one  un- 
solved difficulty  for  eveiy  play,  we 
should  make  ample  allowance  for  the 
passages  that  still  baffle  critical  elu- 
cidation. The  oareMly-edited  text 
of  Mr.  Dyce's  new  edition  may  be 
offered  indeed  as  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  reply  to  Mr.  Hallam's 
sweeping  censure  of  Shakespeare's 
vocabnlaiy  and  style. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ON  UTILITARIANISM. 


UTILITAJIIANISM  or  /benefi- 
centialism '  is  once  again  claim- 
ing to  have  superseded  all  other 
systems  of  moral  philosophy.  The 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  has 
faJlen  upon  Mr.  Lecky  with  more 
than  editorial  vigour.  The  first 
chapter  of  the  History  of  European 
Morals  is  full  of  '  the  most  marvel- 
lous misunderstanding  and  confu- 
sion.' The  statements  of  Mr.  Lecky 
are  *  quaint'  and  'misleading/  his 
appeals  to  the  consciousness  of  man- 
kind are  *  plainly  spurious  and  eva- 
sive/ his  ignorance  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  logic  is  'exquisite/  his 
statements  'now  and  then  stir  in 
us  something  like  impatience '  and 
at  times  excite  in  us  *  sheer  incredu- 
lous wonder  /  to  sum  up,  his  first 
chapter  is  'a  regrettable  perform- 
ance which  ingeniously  combines 
the  double  demerit  of  doing  the 
greatest  possible  injustice  to  the 
utilitarian  school,  and  the  least  pos- 
sible justice  to  the  intuitive  school.' 
At  the  risk  of  calling  down  a  simi- 
lar punishment  upon  myself,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  main  thesis  of  utilitarianism, 
'  dealing  as  honestly  as  I  can  with 
-a  hostile  doctrine,'  and  '  examining 
'the  system  apart  from  the  eccentri- 
cities of  its  early  teachers.'  I  have 
•no  wish  to  '  present  a  most  ludicrous 
Ksaricature  as  a  true  picture.'  I  only 
wish,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  'seize  the 
true  issues  of  the  controversy '  be- 
tween Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Lecky. 
Nor  do  I  write  as  Mr.  Lecky's  pupil 
and  champion.  I  had  not  read  his 
first  chapter  until  my  curiosity  was 
stimulated  by  Mr.  Morley's  attack, 
and,  although  I  do  not  think  it 
quite  deserving  of  the  extreme  mea- 
sure of  censure  with  which  it  meets 
in  the  Fortnightly  BevieWy  I  yet 
should  hardly  accept  it  as  a  satis- 
fyyctoTV  exposition  of  the  intuitional 
morahty.    What  I  propose  is,  not 


a  defence  of  Mr.  Lecky,  but  an  ex- 
amination of  utilitarianism. 

That  utilitarianism  has  been  stea- 
dily gaining  ground  since  the  time 
of  Bentham,  and  that  it  is  now  the 
most  popular  of  all  systems  of  moral 
philosophy,  is  incontestable.  The 
grounds  of  its  success  would  seem 
to  be  mainly  three:  its  inductiTe 
character,  the  entire  absence  from 
it  of  any  so-called  metaphysical  con- 
ceptions or  appeals  to  a  priori  con- 
viction, and  the  philanthropic  tone 
adopted  by  its  professors.  For 
these  three  reasons  the  main  thesis 
of  utiKtarianism,  that  virtue  consists 
in  promoting  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  has  come  to 
be  so  widely  accepted  that  an  at- 
tack upon  it  is  regarded  by  a  pro- 
fessed utilitarian  with  as  much  con- 
tempt, and  with  considerably  more 
irritation,  than  would  be  displayed 
by  a  geometer,  were  he  asked  to  hs- 
ten  to  a  demonstration  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 

In  the  consideration,  however,  of 
this  fundamental  rule  of  moralitj 
we  are  met  at  the  very  outset  hj 
two  ambiguities.  It  were  surely  as 
well  that  scientific  definitions  should 
be  safe  from  any  save  deUberate 
misconstruction. 

In  the  first  place,  when  we  saj 
that  an  act  tends  to  promote  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  we  may  mean  two  things. 
We  may  mean  either  that  it  tends 
to  promote  that  which  the  greatest 
number  themselves  conceive  to  con- 
stitute their  own  happiness,  or  that 
it  tends  to  promote  that  which  the 
doer  of  the  act  in  question  conceives 
to  be  such.  There  is,  indeed,  a  third 
view  still  tenable,  and  different  from 
either, — namely,  that  virtue  consists 
in  promoting  neither  that  which  we 
ourselves  regard  as  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
nor  yet  that  which  the  greatest 
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number  themselyes  regard  as  sncli, 
but  rather  that  whicli  commends  it- 
self to  the  judgment  of  some  third 
person  (let  ns  say  some  perfectly 
disinterested  and  almost  infallible 
philosopher)  as  being  likely  to  pro- 
dace  for  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber a  happiness  the  most  intense  in 
d^ree,  and  the  most  unlimited  in 
extent.   This  third  view  is,  of  course, 
logically  tenable,  but,  as  no  utilita- 
rian has  erer  adopted  it,  and  as  it 
throws  us  back  upon  the  insoluble 
question,  who  is  the  wisest  of  man- 
kind, it  may  safely  be  dismissed. 
The  nineteenth  century  may  have 
its  Socrates,  but  it  has  no  Delphic 
oracle  to  autboritatively  pronounce 
him  the  wisest  of  men.      We  are 
consequently  reduced  to  a  choice 
between  two  alternatives,   and  in 
this  choice  we  are,  moreover,  left  to 
decide  entirely  by  ourselves.     The 
treatises  of   professed  utilitarians 
flactuate  between   the  two  views, 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  as 
occasion  may  require;    nor  do   I 
know  of  any  writer,  himself  a  pro- 
fessed  utilitarian,   who    distinctly 
decides  for  either  view  in  preference 
to  the  other.     Now,  suppose  that 
we  adopt  as  oar  ethical  creed  the 
formula  that  the  virtuous  man  is  he 
who  promotes  that  which  is,  from 
their  own  point  of  view,  the  greatest 
hi^piness  of  the  greatest  number, 
we  shall,  of  course,  in  determining 
what  it  is  in  which  this  happiness 
consists,  be  obliged  to  follow  the 
opinion  of  the  numerical  majority. 
We  need  no  plebiscitum  to  tell  us 
what  this  opinion  would  be.     Put- 
ting the  views  of  savage  and  unci- 
viUsed  races  on  one  side,  we  still 
are  &irly  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  numerical  majority  of  mankind 
have  not  a  very  l^gh  ideal.     Surely 
virtoe  is  sometibing  more  than  doing 
our  best  to  secure  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number,  even 
though  that  happiness  consist  of 
the  sum  total  of  pleasures  as  laud- 
able and  enjoyable  as  would    be 
yielded  1^— 


Eight  hours'  work, 
Eight  hours*  play, 
Eight  hours'  sleep, 
And  eight  shillings  a  day, — 

which  idyllic  conception  of  happi- 
ness is  widely  prevalent  in  the  most 
thickly  populated  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  do  not  believe 
that  either  Mr.  Morley  or  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill  would  for  a  moment  give  his 
assent  to  the  view  just  described. 
But,  strange  as  the  theory  may 
seem,  it  has  had  its  supporters. 
Summarily  stated  it  is  something  to 
the  following  efiPect.  That  man  is 
happy  who  is  most  able  to  do  what 
he  himself  may  wish.  But  he  who 
wishes  to  enjoy  this  freedom  of 
action  for  himself  must  humour  the 
wishes  of  his  fellow  creatures,  or,  in 
other  words,  must  '  shout  with  the 
crowd;'  and,  *if  there  are  two 
crowds,  he  must  shout  with  the 
largest.'  Such  a  view  of  life  is  at 
least  consistent,  but  hardly  needs 
refutatioD. 

Are  we  then  to  hold  that  the  vir* 
tuous  man  is  he  who  promotes,  not 
that  which  the  greatest  number 
themselves  conceive  as  constituting 
their  greatest  happiness,  but  rather 
that  which  he  himself  conceives  as 
such  ?  If  this  be  so,  all  that  is  meant 
by  utiHtarianism  would  seem  to  be, 
that  a  man  mav  do  exactly  as  he 
likes,  provided  that  he  is  benevolent 
from  his  own  particular  point  of 
view;  and  perhaps  no  man  would 
be  abetter  utilitarian  th^n  a  Ghund 
Inquisitor,  whose  whole  life  is 
spent  in  securing  what  he  con- 
scientiously holds  to  be  eternal 
happiness  for  as  many  persons  as 
possible,  by  *  reconciling  '  them  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Church. 

Between  these  two  views  Mr. 
Mill  steers  a  sort  of  middle  course. 
'The  utilitarian  theoiy  is  simply 
that  the  virtue  of  conduct  is  to  be 
measured  by  its  tendency  to  promote 
the  pleasures  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. To  promote  the  pleasures  of 
hogs,  or  the  pleasures  of  men  P 
Clearly  the  pleasures  of  men.     But 
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men  are  capable  of  a  great  yariety 
of  pleasures,  firom  those  which  are 
nearly  hoggish,  to  those  which  are 
so  broad  and  elevated  as  to  be 
nearly  diyine ;  and  by  which  of  these 
two  sorts  of  pleasure  is  virtue  to  be 
measured,  and  towards  which  does 
it  tend?  Clearly,  to  the  highest 
sort.  And  how  do  you  know  which 
is  the  highest  sort  ?  By  this,  says 
Hr.  Mi^l,  that  in  all  human  expe* 
rience,  nobody  who  has  remained 
equally  susceptible  to  both  classes 
of  pleasures,  ever  knowingly  and 
ealmly  preferred  the  lower.'  Put 
in  other  words,  Mr.  Mill's  position 
amounts  to  this — ^that  the  virtuous 
man  is  he  who  adopts  that  course  of 
conduct  which,  upon  the  whole, 
commends  itself  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  more  rational  portion 
of  his  fdlow«creatures.  But,  as 
thus  explained,  the  fundamental 
thesis  of  utilitarianism  has  become 
so  altered,  that  we  hardl  v  recognise 
it.  We  seem  to  miss  me  fetmiliar 
phrase,  '  the  greatest  number.'  We 
now  learn  that  pleasures  differ  in 
kind,  and  that  the  pleasure  of 
philosophy  must  be  promoted  in 
preference  to  the  pleasure  of  beer. 
But,  if  the  greatest  number  are 
4kgreed,  as  they  are  even  in  Germany, 
to  prefer  beer,  how  can  Mr.  Mill 
^x>nsistently  call  himself  a  utilitarian, 
or  wherein  does  his  theory  differ 
from  what  he  calls  the  'almost 
grotesque  failure '  of  Kant  P  The 
whole  upsjiot  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Eight  is,  that  the  good  man  is  he 
who  does  to  the  best  of  his  power 
that  which  commends  itself  to  the 
•common  sense,  or,  if  you  wiU,  to 
4he  reason,  of  the  more  thoughtful 
portion  of  mankind.  Mr.  Mill  ap- 
proximates dangerously  to  Hegel; 
although  one  can  hardly  suppose 
that  he  shares  in  Hegel's  contempt 
for  the  opinion  of  the  many. 

But,  if  what  has  just  been  sidd 
should  seem,  as  it  possibly  may, 
un&irly  captious,  there  are  yet 
other  objections  which  can  be 
brought    against    the    utilitarian 


definition  of  virtue.  We  need  not 
fall  into  the  old  error  of  supposing 
that  utilitarians  ever  said  more  than 
that  we  could  test  the  tenden<^  of 
such  or  such  a  dass  of  acts,  and 
that  we  are  to  pursue  consistently 
those  acts  which,  as  a  class,  tend  to 
produce  happiness ;  so  that  when  it 
has  once  been  proved  that,  e.g^ 
alm^ving  to  beggars  is,  upon  tibe 
whole,  detrimental  to  happiness, 
we  must  consistently  act  upon  Uie 
general  rule,  without  hesitating  to 
reflect  whether  in  this  or  that  par- 
ticular fa  stance  we  might  not,  by 
giving  relief  to  a  beggar,  promote 
general  hi^piness.  But  then,  even 
admitting  all  this,  there  are  but 
very  few  classes  of  acts  with  regard 
to  which  we  can,  on  utilitarian  prin- 
ciples, arrive  at  any  satis&ctoiy  mle 
of  conduct.  There  are  some  points 
on  which  almost  all  men  are  agreed. 
We  have  all,  from  our  you&  up, 
been  taught  ihe  decalogue.  We  sdl 
hold  that  it  is  wrong  to  steal,  and 
to  bear  false  witness ;  and  it  is  very 
doubtfol  whether  we  gain  anything 
by  being  told  that  thefb  and  lying 
tend  to  diminish  the  gross  amount 
of  human  happiness.  But,  when 
we  come  to  ground  which  is,  how- 
ever slightly,  debatable,  utilitarian- 
ism leaves  us  altogether  at  fault 
Ought  capital  punishment  to  be 
abolished  ?  It  has  been  demanded 
in  the  interest  of  the  migorify  of 
mankind,  because  without  it  lue  is 
insecure.  It  has  been  condemned, 
also  in  the  interest  of  the  naajoriiy, 
as  tending  to  produce  callousness  of 
feeling  and  brutality  among  the 
masses.  Our  actions  have  so  many 
results,  that  it  is  quite  possible  for 
one  man  to  fix  his  attention  upon 
one  particular  element  in  the  coi)- 
sequences  of  a  given  dass  of  acts, 
and  to  assert  that  they  are  highly 
injurious  to  society;  and  for  another 
man  to  fix  his  attention  upon 
another  element  in  their  conse- 
quences, and  to  assert  that,  unless 
such  actions  were  consistently  sdf 
hered  to,  society  would  inevitably 
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M  to  pieces.  To  say  tliat  we  must 
judge  of  acts  solely  by  their  results, 
lifts  a  delnsive  appearance  of  philo- 
fiophic  simplicity.  There  are  very 
few  acts  of  which  we  can  unhesitat- 
ingly affirm,  that  they  are  either 
aliolxitely  injurious,  or  absolutely 
beneficial  to  society  as  a  whole. 
Which  is  worst — that  life  should 
be  insecure,  or  that  the  higher  sym- 
pathies should  be  blunted  P  ^ 

More  SocraMcOy  we  may  take  an 
flhstration.  What  do  we  gain  by 
being  told  that  the  duty  of  a  phy- 
sician is  to  administer  such  drugs 
as  shall  promote  health,  and  that  he 
must  judge  of  drugs  solely  by  their 
lesttlte  ?  If  we  are  told  that  he 
-mH  now  understand  why  it  is  that 
he  must  not  administer  strychnine 
in  doses  of  an  ounce,  we  may  surely 
reply  that  he  knew  that  well  enough 
before.  Such  empty  formularies  have 
a  grandeur  about  them  amounting 
almost  to  imposture. 

If  a  definition  is  to  have  an^ 
Tabe,  the  terms  employed  in  it 
most  be  clear  and  distinct.  K  we 
^jonsider  that  definition  of  virtue  by 
which  it  is  declared  to  be  that  which 
promote  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,  we  find  that 
the  framers  of  the  definition  have 
bat  a  va^e  notion  of  what  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
nnmber  reidly  is.  A  fortiori^  they 
hare  a  still  vaguer  notion  as  to  how 
it  is  to  be  promoted.  If  a  man  does 
not  know  what  it  is  that  he  really 
wants,  he  wiQ  be  rather  puzzled  to 
decide  how  it  is  to  be  procured. 

UtiHtarians  generally  appear  to 
better  advantage  when  criticising 
adToree  systems,  than  when  ex- 
pofonding  or  defending  their  own. 
Mr.  Mill,  in  his  BisaertaUons  and 
THscusnons,   is   very  happy  in  ex- 


hibiting the  moral  system  of  Dr. 
Whewell  in  the  shape  of  a  circular 
argument.  Dr.  Wliewell,  we  are 
told,  defines  *  right  *  as  that  *  with 
regard  to  which  we  feel  that  it 
ought  to  be  done  at  any  cost,'  while 
he  defines  *  ought '  as  *  the  fbeling 
which  of  necessity  attaches  itself  to 
that  which  is  right.'  The  three 
terms  *  ought,*  'duty,'  and  'right,' 
are  all  used  to  define  one  another,  and 
consequently  all  three  remain  vir- 
tually undefined.  Now  it  is  strange 
to  find  that  Mr.  Mill  himself  al- 
though he  refrains,  as  &r  as  he  can, 
from  the  use  of  tiiese  terms,  does 
not  eliminate  the  one  conmion 
conception  which  underlies  them. 
According  to  Mr.  Mill,  moral  philo- 
sophy becomes  simplified  and  freed 
from  metaphysical  conceptions,  if, 
instead  of  saying  that  an  act  is 
'  right,'  we  say  that  it  is  *  produc- 
tive of  happiness.'  To  say  that  an 
act  is  '  right,'  may  mean  anyidung 
or  nothing,  and  every  man  justifies 
his  own  private  prejudices  and 
moral  fallacies  by  asserting  that  be 
is  convinced  that  they  are  'right.' 
But,  if  we  put  aside  the  metaphysical 
and  tmtenable  conception  of  n^ht, 
and  judge  of  actions  simply  by  their 
results,  we  shall  be  adopting  a 
positive  test,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  misled.  There  may  be  endless 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
an  act  is  right  or  wronc ;  but  there  ' 
can  be  none  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
is  productive  of  happiness.  All 
this  sounds  at  first  admirably  lucid, 
and  we  begin  to  think  that  we  at 
last  see  our  way  clearly  through 
the  tangled  mesh  of  misconceptions 
which  has  too  long  encumbered  the 
students  of  moral  philosophy.  The 
conception  of  virtue  is  no  longer  to 
be  obscured  by  reference  to  the 


^  There  is  another  queation  of  public  morality  which  is  at  present  attracting  consider- 
able notice,  and  which  it  wonld,  I  conceive,  be  very  difficult  to  settle  upon  purely  utiU- 
tvian  grmmds.  May  public  writers  use  the  veil  of  anonymous  authorship,  or  ought  all 
wntiiigs  to  be  authenticated  by  the  author^s  name  ?  If  considered  as  a  matter  of  results, 
this  ({oestion  is  very  hard  to  settle  definitively.  Each  mode  of  writing  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar aivantages,  which  could  not  easily  be  compared  with  one  another. 
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metaphyaical  conceptioiiB  of '  right,' 
*duty,'  and  so  forth.  A  virtuous 
act  IS  simply  one  which  tends  to 
promote  happiness.  Now,  happi- 
ness is  the  largest  possible  sum-total 
of  pleasures,  and,  further,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  many  different  kinds  of 
pleasures,  is  the  largest  possible 
sum-total  of  the  best  pleasures. 
Hence  we  see  that  some  pleasures 
are  better  than  others ;  but,  I  con- 
fess, I  can  never  see  the  difference, 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  discover  it 
from  the  most  careful  study  of 
Mr.  Mill's  Utilitarianism  between 
saying  that  one  pleasure  is  '  better ' 
than  another,  and  saying  that  it  is 

*  right '  to  pursue  the  one  pleasure 
in  preference  to  the  other.  K  we 
act  upon  the  strictly  utilitarian 
theory,  and  substitute  for  the  word 

*  good  '  the  phrase  *  productive  of 
happiness,'  we  shall  find  ourselves 
involved  in  a  circle  as  perfect  as 
any  ever  trodden  by  Dr.  Whewell. 
That  is  *  good '  which  produces 
happiness ;  or,  more  definitely, 
pleasure;  or,  more  definitely  still, 
'the  greatest  amount  of  the  best 
pleasure.'  Here  we  define  '  good ' 
as  '  that  which  tends  to  produce  the 
best.'     Or,  again,  if  *  good '  mean 

*  productive  of  pleasure,'  then  *  the 
best  pleasure '  must  mean  '  that 
pleasure  which  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  pleasure.'  This  looks 
suspiciously  like  the  old  form  of 
circular  argpiment  known  as  the 
definition  of  a  thing  by  itself.  How- 
ever clear  may  be  each  chapter  in 
Mr.  Mill's  Utiliiarianismy  if  it  be 
read  independently  of  all  the  others, 
I  am  ashuned  to  own  that  a  perusal 
of  the  work  as  a  whole  always 
leaves  me  under  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Mill  estimates  good  by  the 
standard  of  pleasure,  and  pleasures 
by  the  standard  of  the  good.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  given  to  us  a 
criterion  between  pleasures,  when 
we  are  told  that  the  best  of  two 
pleasures  is  that  which  the  man 
who  knows  both  prefers.  But  this 
criterion  seems  to  involve  exactly 


the  same  error  of  circular  argument. 
How  are  we  to  decide  between  the 
pleasure  of  rowing  in  a  university 
race  and  the  pleasure  of  reading  for 
a  first-class  in  the  final  schools? 
The  judgment  of  those  who  have 
experience  of  each,  is  by  no  means 
unanimous,  for  some  men  sacrifice 
a  victory  at  Putney  to  make  sure  of 
a '  first,'  and  others  sacrifice  a  'first' 
to  make  sure  of  a  victory  at  Putney ; 
so  that  Mr.  Mill's  criterion  is  in- 
applicable. And  if  we  are  told,  as 
we  most  probably  shall  be,  that 
those  who  prefer  boat-racing  to 
philosophy  are  not  judges  at  all, 
and  that  their  opinion  is  worthless; 
this  merely  amounts  to  saying  that 
some  men  have  a  better  moral 
judgment,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
clearer  perception  of  right  and 
wrong,  than  have  others.  Of 
course,  no  man  who  has  ever  expe^ 
rienced  the  pleasure  of  skittles  and 
beer,  and  the  pleasure  of  reading 
Plato,  ever  deliberately  preferred 
the  former  to  the  latter.  But  Mr. 
Mill's  criterion,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any 
value,  ought  to  enable  ns  to  do 
something  more  than  to  prove  a 
truism. 

But  if  utilitarians  are  ambignons 
in  their  definition  of  virtue,  they 
are  doubly  ambiguous  when  they 
come  to  speak  of  what  is  technicaUy 
termed  *the  sanction  of  virtuous 
action.'  Let  it  be  granted  that 
virtue  is  that  which  promotes  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  and  that  it  is  perfectly 
clear  in  what  this  greatest  happi- 
ness consists.  Surely,  before  utm- 
tarianism  can  claim  to  be  a  complete 
system  of  moral  philosophy,  it 
ought  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
question,  what  is  the  obligation  to 
pursue  virtue.  Why  should  I  do 
that  which  conduces  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  human  community) 
rather  than  that  which  seems  ri^t 
in  my  own  eyes  ?  Mr.  Morley  is 
not  very  explicit  on  this  point.  We 
will  proceed  to  consider  this  qnes- 
tion,  m  which  is  involved  what  I 
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conceiTe  to  be  the  second  great  am- 
bignity  under  which  the  utilitarian 
system  of  moral  philosophy  labours. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  an- 
swer that  suggests  itself  we  have 
abeady  mentioned.  It  is  virtually 
identical  with  the  answer  given  by 
Hobbes.  All  morality  is  a  matter 
of  contract,  and,  if  we  wish  to  se- 
cure our  own  happiness,  we  must 
do  our  best  not  to  thwcuHi  the  en- 
deavours of  our  fellow-men,  who 
are,  each  and  all  of  them,  engaged 
in  a  similar  struggle  upon  their  own 
account.  It  is  hfiurd  to  kick  against 
the  pricks.  Life  is  like  a  crowded 
Agora,  in  which  he  who  wishes  to 
prosecute  his  own  business  expedi- 
tiously, must  refrain  ^m  jostling  his 
neighbours ;  and  men  will  humour 
us  in  our  fancies,  if  we  humour 
them  in  their  own.  But  then 
a  utilitarian  who  holds  this  theory 
must,  if  he  is  to  be  consistent,  hold 
that  that  general  happiness  which 
he  endeavours  to  promote  is  com- 
posed, not  of  the  sum  total  of  those 
pleasures  which  are  really  and  un- 
mistakably the  best,  but  rather  of 
those  lower  pleasures  which  the 
numerical  majority  of  mankind  pre- 
fer. He  must  do  his  best  to  satisfy 
the  cry,  'panem  et  circenses,'  or, 
to  use  Mr.  Morley 's  words,  he  must 
endeavour  to  promote  those  plea- 
sures that  are  '  nearly  hoggish ' 
rather  than  those  that  are  '  nearly 
divine.' 

If  we  reiect  this  answer — as  Mr. 
Mill,  consistently  with  his  theory 
that  virtue  is  that  which  promotes 
the  best  pleasures,  is  bound  to  do, 
and  does — but  one  other  answer  re- 
mains. The  obligation  under  which 
we  lie  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
Uie  human  community,  and  even  to 
render  ourselves  objects  of  astonish- 
ment, not  to  say  of  mistrust,  to  the 
numerical  majority  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  by  our  endeavour  to 
promote  those  pleasures  which, 
although  absolutely  the  best,  are 
not  generally  esteemed  as  such,  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 


benevolence,  entirely  independently 
of  its  results,  is  a  higher  and  nobler 
thing  than  is  any  form  of  selfish- 
ness, however  lucrative,  or  however 
artistic  and  refined.  With  this  view 
Mr.  Mill  seems  to  concur.  But 
when  we  say  that  disinterestedness 
is  in  itself,  and  entirely  indepen- 
dently of  its  results,  obligatory 
upon  us,  while  selfishness,  entirely 
independently  of  its  results,  is  a 
thing  which  is  in  itself  bad  and  to 
be  avoided,  we  are  entirely  giving 
up  the  fundamental  rule  of  utili- 
tarianism, that  actions  must  be 
judged  by  their  results.  We  might 
as  well  say  at  once  that  benevolence 
is  right,  and  selfishness  wrong,  and 
that  we  can  perceive  the  distinction 
between  them  at  once,  and  without 
any  calculation  of  results ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  we  can  perceive  the 
difference  immediately,  or,  in  other 
words,  miuitivelt/,  for  *  intuitively  * 
really  means  nothing  more  than 
this,  and  the  most  sturdy  of  intui- 
tive moralists  would  be  satisfied 
with  this  concession. 

A  moral  act  admits  of  two  points 
of  view,  which  it  is  well  to  keep 
carefully  distinguished.  The  good 
acts  of  my  neighbours  awake  in  me 
sentiments  of  admiration  and  of 
esteem.  But  towards  a  good  action 
on  my  own  part,  which  I  am  in- 
tending immediately  to  perform,  I 
have  a  feeling  of  duty  or  moral 
obligation.  There  is  some  plausi- 
bili^  in  the  attempt  to  show  that 
admiration  for  the  good  acts  of 
others  springs  from  the  calculation 
that  the  results  of  such  acts  will 
probably  be  generally  useful.  But 
in  the  sentiment  of  duty  there  is 
present  no  such  element  of  calcu- 
lation, nor  are  we  in  any  way  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  results. 
It  would  seem  as  if  there  were 
some  truth  in  Mr.  Morley's  state- 
ment that '  utilitarian  principles  lay 
down  nothing  as  to  the  reasons  for 
which  a  man  pursues  a  line  of  ac- 
tion ;  they  only  supply  a  criterion 
for  testing  the  morality  of   such 
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action.'  In  other  words,  utilita- 
rianism is  a  system  of  moi^  philo- 
sophy which  does  not  concern  itself 
with  the  conception  of  duty  or  of 
moral  obligation — 'ayulsum  hu- 
meris  caput,  et  sine  nomine  corpus.' 
I  spoke  in  the  commencement  of 
three  causes  which  had  principally 
contributed  to  the  wide  spread 
popularity  of  utilitarian  doctrines. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  utili- 
tarians over-estimate  their  claim  to 
have  eliminated  from  moral  philo- 
sophy any  appeal  to  a  priori  or 
intuitive  conviction,  or  any  such 
metaphysical  conception  as  that  of 
duty.  We  cannot  speak  of  the 
^results'  of  a  pleasure.  And  hence, 
if  two  pleasures  differ  in  kind, 
the  judgment  between  the  two, 
in  virtue  of  which  we  assert  that 
the  one  is  better  than  the  other, 
must  surely  be  an  intuitive  judg- 
ment, and  cannot  possibly  be  af- 
fected by  any  calculation  of  results. 
And  that  we  can  intuitively  decide 
between  pleasures,  and  determine 
that  a  just  life,  absolutely  and  en- 
tirely independently  of  its  results, 
whether  to  the  community  at  large 
or  to  ourselv^,  yields  a  better  and 
higher  pleasure  than  does  the  life 
of  the  most  prosperous  tyrant,  is 
the  main  thesis  of  the  Platonic 
Republic,  and  brings  down  upon 
Plato  the  censure  of  Mr.  Grote  for 
having  constructed  his  dialogue  on 
*  an  imperfect  ethical  basis.'  I  will 
not  copy  Mr.  Morley's  courteous 
mode  of  discussion,^  and  assume 


tiiat  he  quotes  from  the  B^public 
of  Mr.  Grote,  and  the  Utilitariammn 
of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  without 
having  made  himself  acquainted 
with  file  contents  of  either.  But  it 
is  strange  that  he  should  not  see 
that  the  position  of  Mr.  Mill,  that 
pleasures  differ  in  kind,  virtually 
concedes  the  whole  ethical  theory 
of  the  Republic,  and  that  Mr.  Mill 
chooses,  to  support  that  position, 
the  least  conclusive  of  the  Ihree 
famous  arguments  used  by  Plato 
for  the  very  same  purpose. 

That  utilitarianism  is  an  eminently 
benevolent  and  philanthropic  doc- 
trine, no  one  would  be  disposed  for 
a  moment  to  deny.  That,  as  con- 
trasted with  other  systems,  it  enjoys 
a  monopoly  of  benevolence  seems 
very  doubtful,  and,  even  were  this 
the  case,  it  by  no  means  follows  tiiat 
a  doctrine  is  scientifically  true  be- 
cause it  commends  itself  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  majoriiy.  Nor,  lastly, 
is  the  inductive  method  at  all  pecu- 
liar to  utilitarians.  That  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  must  be  obtained 
by  induction  from  the  &kcts  of  life  is 
clearly  stated  by  Aristotle,  and  was 
a  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  peripatetic 
moralists.  Hegelians  place  the  piu- 
losophy  of  history  before  the  philo- 
sophy of  right,  and  even  Uomte 
prefaces  sociology  by  an  analysis  of 
history.  Lastly,  Mr.  Lecky  himself 
would  stultify  his  own  work,  were 
he  to  deny  that  morality  is  to  a 
great  extent  an  inductive  science. 
It  is  very  doubtfol  whether  utiH- 


'  *  Somewhere  Mr.  Lecky  speaks  of  Mr.  Orote's  "  great  work  on  Plato."  He  must  be 
preetuned  to  be  referring  to  its  bulk,  because  if  he  has  read  it  sufficiently  carefiiUj  to 
wairant  him  in  pronouncing  it  great  in  any  other  respect,  if  he  has  read,  for  example, 
■among  many  equally  decisive  passages,  Mr.  Grote's  criticism  on  the  Protagoras  (Grote's 
Plato,  ii.  pp.  81-83),  or  on  the  imperfect  ethical  basis  of  the  Republic  (ib.  iii.  pp.  13*1 
135,  and  elsewhere);  then  his  constant  assertion  that  utilitarians  only  consider  the 
happiness  of  the  agent  must  rank  as  something  much  worse  than  the  exceeding  misappre- 
ciation  which  one  is  willing  to  think  it.' — p.  529. 

I  may  refer  to  p.  527  of  Mr.  Morley's  article  for  another  instance  of  the  old  rule,  'If 
you  have  a  bad  case,  abuse  the  plaintiffs  attorney.*  Surely  Mr.  Morley  does  not  mean 
that  the  '  moral  sense  *  of  Mr.  liecky  is  'deranged,'  and,  if  he  does  not  mean  this,  wiut 
does  he  mean  ?  Let  me  use  Mr.  Morley's  own  words  eight  lines  lower  down — '  a  state- 
ment of  this  sort  is  really  an  enormity  in  controrersv.*  Or  let  me  refer  him  to  p. » 
of  The  History  of  European  Morals, — *  It  is  both  possible  and  very  common  for  the  rea- 
soning to  be  very  defective,  without  any  corresponding  imperfection  in  the  disposition 
of  the  man.*  ,,    C^r\r^n]o 
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taiianism  is  wordi  much,  except  as 
a  porelj  negative  guide.  That  cer- 
tain classes  of  acts  are  injorious  to 
society  is  tolerably  clear.  That  when 
we  say  that  an  act  is  injurious  to 
society,  we  give  certainly  one  very 
sensiUe  reason  why  it  should  bd 
aroided,  also  needs  no  demonstra- 
tioiL  But  these  two  statements 
aeem  to  me  to  sum  up  very  nearly  all 
Uiftt  utilitarianism  has  to  tell  us,  and 
1  have  yet  to  learn  that  these  pro- 
positions exhaust  the  field  of  moral 
philosophy,  however  proftisely  they 
may  be  illustrated,  or  however  con- 
clusively they  may  be  established. 
When  we  say  that  an  act  is  useful 
or,  as  the  case  may  be,  prejudicial 
to  society,  we  have  by  no  meaus 
exhausted  the  philosophy  of  the 
sabject.  That  all  the  virtues  have, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  some 
effect  upon  socieigr,  is  as  undeniable 
as  is  the  old  paradoxical  truism  that 
a  man  cannot  jump  a  yard  without 
moving  the  whole  earth,  or  that  the 
destraction  of  a  single  atom  of  mat- 
ter would  be  the  annihilation  of  the 
udverse — but  such  statements  are 
more  true  than  important.  Many 
virtaes  of  the  very  highest  kind 
exercise  but  very  little  influence,  if 
indeed  any  at  all,  upon  society  at 
hffge.  The  real  inducement  to 
nobleness  of  character,  the  most 
important  feature  which  it  presents 
to  the  moral  philosopher,  is  that,  of 
itself  and  entirely  independently  of 
its  resolts,  it  makes  its  possessor 
ihe  ha]^er.^  About  this  there  can- 
not be  tike  least  possilde  doubt.  But 
whether  the  world  in  general  is  a 
oniyersal  gainer,  is  a  very  doubtful 
question.  Were  the  benefit  of  so- 
ciety at  large  to  form  the  only  in- 
ducement to  the  pursuit  of  bravery 
<Jr  of  chastity,  or  were  the  only 
pleasore  to  be  derived  from  philo- 
sopbic  investigations  to  consist  in 
the  eontemplation  of  their  useftil- 


ness  to  the  woiid  at  large,  then 
would  bravery  and  chastity  be  rarer 
than  they  happily  now  are,  and 
metaphysicians  as  a  class  would 
become  extinct.  Surely  no  man, 
unless  interested  in  the  defence  of  a 
paradox,  would  maintain  that  the 
main  feature  in  the  noble  and  almost 
divine  life  of  Spinoza  was  its  gene- 
ral utility  to  the  world  at  lai^e.  As 
compared  with  the  doings  of  Colum- 
bus, or  of  Guttenberg  and  Caxton, 
or  of  Watt  and  Stephenson,  the 
pure  and  simple-minded  labours  of 
Spinoza  would,  if  measured  by  the 
utilitarian  standard  of  results,  be 
estimated  far  below  their  real  moral 
worth. 

It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  there 
are  other  inducements  to  virtue  than 
those  that  result  from  the  conside- 
ration of  its  utility,  as  estimated  by 
the  ^metretik  art,''  *The  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  * 
sounds  at  first  as  if  it  denoted  a 
something  of  great  tangibility.  In 
reality  it  is  the  name  of  a  gigantic 
abstraction,  f^r  too  shadowy  and 
iBit  too  removed  frt)m  realisation  to 
exercise  any  perceptible  influence 
upon  our  conduct.  The  equalisa- 
tion of  happiness,  which,  although 
nowhere  definitely  announced,  seems 
to  be  the  moral  ideal  of  utilitarians, 
is  a  conception  very  like  that  of  the 
equalisation  of  property,  or  of  the 
stationary  condition  of  society.  Such 
notions  are  &r  too  abstract  to  affect 
tiie  practice  of  mankind,  even  if  we 
say  nothing  of  the  ^Ekct  that  it  is 
very  doubtM  how  for  their  realisa- 
tion is  either  desirable  or  Approxi- 
mately possible. 

One  word  more.  Utilitarians  are 
fond  of  representing  their  theory  as 
being  a  philosophical  expression  of 
the  cardinal  truths  of  Christianity. 
I  do  not  grudge  them  their  argu- 
ment, but,  such  as  it  is,  it  ought  not 
to  rest  upon  a  passage  of  which  only 


'  'If  it  may  possibly  be  doubted  whether  a  noble  character  is  always  the  happier  for  its 
poblflneas,  thwe  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  makes  other  people  happier,  and  that  the  world 
in  general  is  a  unWersal  gainer.' — Utilitarianism,  p.  16.  I  need  not  point^out  how 
entirely  I  disagree  with  this  passage.  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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half  is  quoted.     A  garbled  quota-  words,  the  highest  conceivableTirtue 

tion  tells  as  much  against  as  for  and  goodness  must  first  be  sought 

him  who  uses  it.     It  is  true  that  we  for  its  own  sake,  and  then  we  must 

are  told  to  love  our  neighbours  as  recollect  that  in  the  conduct  of  life 

ourselves.      But  we  are  nowhere  the  noblest  type  of  character  is  that 

told  that  this  precept  exhausts  the  of  him  who  promotes  the  happiness 

fiel4  of  our  duties.    The  love  of  our  of  others  at  the  expense  of  his  own. 
neighbour  is  our  second  duty,  the  R.  W. 

love  of  Gk)d  our  first.     In  other 


CAST-AWAY ! 

I. 

I  SEE  with  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  I  hear  with  the  ears  of  the  adder, 
The  voice  of  the  charmer  is  dumb  to  me,  who  am  tossed  on  the  sea 

Of  trouble,  and  turmoil  and  toil,  of  destinies  sterner  and  madder, 
Than  ever  were  sealed  by  the  hands  of  the  awful,  invincible  Three  ! 

n. 

I  wander  o'er  hill  and  o'er  dale  with  a  vague  and  purposeless  roaming, 
I  pluck  the  heath-bells  as  I  go,  and  I  fling  their  blue  petals  awaj  : 

I  count  the  gold  stars  in  the  sky,  as  they  light  their  pale  lamps  in  the 
gloaming. 
And  I  think  that  beyond  them  must  lie  the  land  of  illuminate  day. 

in. 

I  clasp  my  wee  bud  to  my  breast,  as  his  little  form  shivers  and  trembles ; 
Ah,  darling !  be  thou  never  spumed  by  the  short-sighted  Children  of 
Earth, 
For  the  sins  of  the  traitor,  whose  face  thine  own  tiny  image  resembles, 
For  the  sins  of  the  once-blooming  rose,  who  brought  such  a  blossom  to 
birth! 

IV. 

We  know,  not  a  sparrow  can  die,  save  by  will  of  the  tender  Creator, 
We  know,  not  a  hair  of  our  heads  unnumbered  can  be  in  his  sight. 
That  the  mighty  may  fall  at  his  nod,  and  the  humble  wax  greater  and 
greater. 
That  He  hath  a  rod  for  the  Wrong,  and  that  He  hath  a  shield  for  the 
Right ! 
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rB     terms    '  reyolation '     and 
*  revolationary '  liave  been  in- 
iiscriminatelj  applied  to  the  Irish 
Chnrch  Bill :  by  Tories  to  raise  a 
prejudice  against  it,  by  Liberals  to 
elevate    and    recommend.        Lord 
Sbaftesbiiry,  who  belongs  to  neither 
side,  regards  it  *  as  being  altogether 
the    most    revolutionary    measure 
tliat  has  come  under  our  considera- 
tion for  many  generations.'     This  is 
a  gratuitous  abuse  of  words.      A 
sweeping  and  comprehensive  mea- 
sure,   if   peacefully   and  regularly 
carried,   is  no  more  a  revolution 
than   a    transatlantic  telegraph,  a 
tubular  bridge,  or  any  oi£er  mas- 
terpiece of  engineering  science,  is 
a  miracle :  the  laws  of  nature  not 
being  infringed  in  the  one  case,  nor 
the  laws  of  the  constitution  in  the 
other.     Still,  the  Bill  is  one  which 
not  only  effects  great  immediate 
changes,  but  is  fraught  with  con- 
sequences    of   deep    moment    to 
sooety;  it  will  form  an  epoch  in 
our  political  annals;  and  we  pro- 
pose to   sketch  its  history  whilst 
the  incidents  are  fresh. 

To  say  that  the  exigencies  of 
party  warfare  gave  rise  to  it,  or  that 
it  was  exclusively  owing  to  Mr. 
ffladstone's  desire  of  office,  is  pre- 

Crous.     The   public  mind  has 
working  up  to  it  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  waited  only 
for  the  settlement   of  more  pres- 
sing questions    to    pronounce    for 
it  budly    and    decisively.      *  The 
snn  illuminates  the  hills  whilst  it 
is  below  the  horizon ;  and  truth  is 
discovered  by  the  higher  minds  a 
little  before  it  becomes  manifest  to 
the  multitude.     This  is  the  extent 
of  their  superiority.     They  are  the 
first  to  catch  and  reflect  a  light 
which,    without    their    assistance, 
must  in  a  short  time  be  visible  to 
those  who  lie  far  beneath  them.' 

Without  admitting  the  justness  of 
this  beautifcdly  expressed  axiom  in 


its  application  to  men  of  creative 
genius,  it  is  clearly  applicable  to 
legislators  and  statesmen;  whose 
distinctive  excellence  consists  in 
determining  the  precise  period 
when  the  people  are  ripe  for  any 
given  change.  This  is  the  extent 
of  their  superiority.  This,  at  all 
events,  was  the  extent  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's, when,  flinging  off  the  fondly 
cherished  predilections  of  his  youth, 
he  resolutely  set  to  work  to  uproot 
and  lay  prostrate  an  institution  on 
which  an  immense  majority  of 
the  most  enlightened  writers  and 
thinkers  throughout  the  whole  civil- 
ised world  had  pronounced  sentence 
of  condemnation  without  appeal. 
There  is  one  unanswerable  proof  of 
the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  tne  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  was  deemed  a  fitting 
topic  for  the  hustings.  It  filled  a 
place  in  that  list  of  ultra-Liberal 
opinions  which  Mr.  Disraeli  professed 
before  the  electors  of  High  Wy- 
combe in  1835. 

Lord  Ghrey  is  an  unimpeachable 
witness  on  the  point  of  time.  Argu- 
ing against  the  probability  of  reac- 
tion, he  said : 

*  Will  your  lordships  allow  me  very 
shortly  to  recall  to  your  minds  what 
has  been  the  history  of  this  great 
question  ?  It  is  just  thirty-five 
years  since  it  was  first  mooted  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  But 
in  the  meantime  a  great  change 
of  opinion  was  silently  making  its 
way.  Discussions  went  on  in  the 
press,  and  occasionally  petitions 
were  presented  to  Parliament,  while 
of  the  young  men  who  came  forward 
into  active  ufe  a  larger  and  larger 
portion  was  found  to  be  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  things  could 
not  remain  as  they  are,  and  every 
foreign  writer  of  eminence,  whether 
European  or  American,  whether 
belonging  to  Catholic  France  or 
Protestant  Prussia,  with  one  voice 
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declared  tliat  the  mamtenance  of 
the  Church  of  a  smaU  minority  as 
an  exclnsive  and  wealthy  State 
Church  was  contrary  to  all  known 
principles  of  justice.  This  opinion, 
put  forth  at  first  only  by  a  small 
minority,  but  a  minority  including 
some  of  the  most  distinguished 
thinkers  of  the  day — such  men  as 
Sydney  Smith,  Dr.  Arnold,  and 
many  others  who  might  be  named 
— this  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  a 
change  of  policy  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  Church  gradually  made  its 
way  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
najbion,  and  when  at  last  the  opinion 
of  the  nation  was  tested,  it  was 
found  that  the  notion  that  England 
and  Scotland  were  hostile  to  the 
change  was  an  utter  delusion,  and 
those  who  wished  to  maintain  the 
Church  as  it  stands  were  left  in 
a  miserable  minority.  Now,  I 
submit  that  when  an  opinion  is 
slowly  and  steadily  formed,  and 
when  at  length  a  tide  sets  in  such 
as  that  which  now  seems  to  be  set- 
ting in  in  favour  of  a  change  with 
re^ird  to  the  Irish  Church,  such  a 
tide  of  opinion  will  no  more  run 
backward  than  a  river  will  run  back 
firom  the  sea.  Opinion  is  progres- 
sive, and  an  opinion  thus  formed 
will  not  be  altered.' 

It  was  in  unconscious  obedience 
to  this  opinion  that  the  last  Tory 
Government  produced  what  Mr. 
Lowe  aptly  called  their  *hot  po- 
tato' policy  for  Ireland;  a  policy 
which  they  let  drop  so  speedily  that, 
had  they  not  burnt  their  fingers, 
they  might  possibly  have  persuaded 
themselves,  as  they  tried  to  persuade 
others,  that  they  had  never  meddled 
with  it  at  all.  It  was  in  prempt, 
eager,  enlightened  compliance  with 
this  same  opinion  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone brought  this  great  question  in 
all  its  bearings  before  the  House  of 
Commons  which  had  just  passed 
the  Reform  Bill,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  compelling,  not  merely 
that  House,  but  the  barged  con- 
stituencies, in  other  words,  the  en- 


tire nation,  to  pronounce  upon  it 
The  extraordinary  attempt  made 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  to  deny  that  the 
dissolution — notoriously  accelerated 
by  the  division  which  sent  him  to 
Windsor — took  place  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things  and  had  no 
special  reference  to  the  Irish  Church, 
simply  added  (if  that  were  possible) 
to  tiie  mocking  incredulity  which 
his  peculiar  memory  almost  inva- 
riably provokes  when  dealing  with 
reminiscences  or  facts.  The  re- 
sult of  the  appeal  was  the  same, 
collectively  or  individually  taken; 
there  was  a  majority  against  the 
Irish  Church  in  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively. 
Nor  will  any  impartial  observer,  who 
analyses  that  majority,  deny  that  it 
was  returned  not  merely  to  dis- 
establish but  to  disendow.  How, 
then,  was  this  national  wiU,  so 
distinctly  and  unequivocally  de- 
clared, to  be  carried  out  ? 

We  were  amongst  those  who 
hoped  that,  by  an  approximation 
to  what  is  called  concurrent  endow- 
ment, the  inevitable  harshness  of  the 
measure  might  have  been  tempered 
to  the  AngHcan  Church  whilst  it  was 
simultaneously  made  more  accept- 
able to  the  Catholics  and  Presby- 
terians. We  thought  that  the  most 
zealous  Prctestantism  would  not 
take  alarm  at  the  proposal  to  sup- 
ply decent  residences  fiw  the 
priests.  Unless  we  are  much  mis- 
informed, more  than  one  member  of 
the  Cabinet  thought  the  same: 
and  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  from 
what  fell  from  the  Home  Secretary 
in  Renfrewshire,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  hesitating  whether,  as  regards 
parsonages  and  glebes,  it  woiJd  be 
best  to  level  up  or  level  down.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  they  felt  bound 
by  something  very  like  a  pledge 
that  no  part  of  the  national  funos 
about  to  be  resumed  should  be  ap- 
plied to  religious  purposes ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  they  were  not 
long  in  discovering  that  tlie  No- 
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Popeiy  feeling  is  still  widely  dif- 
fiised,  and,  with  small  provocation, 
would  swell  into  a  cry.  Tme,  out 
of  Scotland  and  part  of  Wales,  it  is 
BO  bnger  rabid  against  Maynooth'; 
but  wkkt  Bnrke  said  of  Irish  dis- 
affection caused  by  misgoyemment, 
is  equally  true  of  bigotry:  *You 
desiroy  the  body,  but  die  spirit 
transmigrates  :  it  walks  abroad  and 
continues  its  ravages,  whilst  you  are 
gibbeting  the  carcass  or  demo- 
lishing the  tomb.'  Besides,  there 
are  a  class  of  highly  respectable 
opponents  who  cannot  be  charged 
with  bigotTy ;  who  conceive  that  the 
growing  emancipation  of  the  laity 
from  clerical  control,  with  the  daily 
increasing  differences  between  boiji 
deigy  and  laity  of  every  denomina- 
tion admitting  liberty  of  thought, 
must  eventually  lead  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  all  State  endowment 
wh^ver.  The  tendency  of  sects 
and  persuasions  to  break  up  into 
fractions,  when  not  forced  into  real 
or  pretended  agreement  by  autho- 
rity, was  curiously  illustrated  by 
Sir  Francis  Hey  gate  : 

'There  are  in  Ireland  a  large 
number  of  ministers  belonging  to 
religious  denominations  other  tiian 
tiiose  of  the  Established  Church, 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian, for  whom,  in  the  event  of 
the  principle  of  concurrent  endow- 
ment being  adopted,  glebes  and 
houses  wonild  have  to  be  provided. 
Thus  there  were  of  the  Remonstrant 
Synod  of  Ulster,  24  ministers ;  Pres- 
Isytery  of  Antrim,  1 5  ;  Northern 
ftesbytery  of  Antrim,  7 ;  United 
Presbytery  of  Munster,  5  ;  Eastern 
Befonned  Presbyterian  Synod,  8; 
United  Presbyterian  Presbytery  of 
h^land,  10;  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dublin,  i ;  Secession 
Churdi,  1 1 ;  the  Independent 
Church  in  Ireland,  28 ;  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland,  32 ; 
Methodist  Church,  about  178; 
Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist,  80 ; 
Methodist  New  Connexion,  7 ;  As- 
sociation of  Baptist  Churches   of 


Ireland,  19; — total,  423,  besides 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  It  would  be  most 
unjust  not  to  provide  houses  and 
glebes  for  these  ministers  if  they 
were  to  be  provided  for  those  of 
other  religious  denominations.* 

When  Voltaire  described  England 
as  a  country  with  a  hundred  reli- 
gions and  one  sauce  (melted  butter) 
he  included  the  divisions  existing 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Establish- 
ment, which  have  hitherto  been 
prevented  from  assuming  their 
genuine  character  as  separate  sects 
by  the  convenient  elasticity  of  the 
Articles;  and  perhaps  at  this  mo- 
ment the  Church  of  Rome  alone 
presents  even  the  semblance  of  that 
unanimity  which  used  to  be  deemed 
essential  to  Establishment.  On  ge- 
neral principles,  therefore,  no  less 
than  from  respect  to  popular  feel- 
ings, the  Ministry  were  compelled 
to  drop  all  notion  of  levelling  up 
in  any  shape,  and  had  to  look  about 
for  another  disposition  of  the  anti- 
cipated surplus ;  the  problem  to  be 
solved  being,  how  it  could  be  ap- 
plied without  offending  any  portion 
of  their  supporters. 

That  the  solution  was  no  easy 
matter  is  proved  by  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  press  and  the  public 
remained  completely  in  the  dark 
till  the  ministerial  scheme  was  laid 
before  the  House.  No  one  had  hit 
upon  it :  no  one  had  suggested  any 
employment  of  the  funds  which 
satisfied  the  indispensable  condition 
of  not  risking  the  division  of  the 
Liberal  majority,  of  not  running 
counter  to  the  feelings  or  principles 
of  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians  or 
Catholics,  English,  Scotch,  Welsh 
or  Irish,  or,  in  a  word,  any  species 
or  variety  of  which  that  medley 
majority  was  made  up. 

The  proposal  to  devote  the  sur- 
plus to  the  noblest  and  (what  even 
a  Malthusian  would  admit  to  be) 
the  least  objectionable  sort  of 
charity,  was  therefore  hailed  on  its 
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announcement  as  a  singalarl  j  happy 
hit.  Its  simplicity  was  pronounced 
to  be  on  a  par  with  its  originality. 
It  was  Colambns's  solution  of  the 
egg  puzzle  over  again.  But  as  the 
gloss  of  noveliy  wore  off,  there 
arose  another  parallel  or  point  of 
association  with  Columbus,  of  whom 
it  was  said:  *When  he  promised 
a  new  hemisphere,  people  maintained 
that  this  hemisphere  did  not  exist, 
and  when  he  had  discovered  it,  they 
pretended  that  it  had  been  known  a 
long  time  ago.'  Mr.  Gladstone's 
proposal  was  traced,  first  to  Mr. 
Miall,  then  still  farther  back  to 
Mr.  O'Connell,  and  vehement  efforts 
were  made  to  discredit  it  on  the 
groundof  its  tainted  origin  or  source. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  got  over  the 
incipient  difficulty  ;  it  enabled  the 
Ministry  to  steer  clear  of  the  rocks 
and  breakers  which  threatened  to 
cut  short  their  voyage  at  starting ; 
and  their  course  was  not  broken  or 
interrupted  by  a  single  untoward  in- 
cident till  they  reached  what  ought 
to  have  been  the  quiet  haven,  but 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  troubled 
waters,  of  the  Upper  House. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Bill 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  comparative  reticence  of  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  Liberal 
party,  have  been  adduced  as  proofs 
of  the  giant  strength  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  the  giant-like  use  he  made 
of  it ;  the  truth  being,  that  the 
course  taken  followed  naturally  and 
necessarily  fiom  the  unity  and  co- 
herence of  the  measure.  It  hung 
together  like  a  demonstration  or  a 
syUogism.  The  principle  on  which 
it  rested  was  like  the  standing- 
point  for  which  Archimedes  longed. 
When  the  premisses  were  granted 
or  established,  to  dispute  the  con- 
olusions  was  tantamount  to  deny- 
ing that  two  and  two  make  four : 
the  friends  of  the  measure  had 
simply  to  keep  watch  over  the  facts 
and  figures  of  its  foes,  to  correct 
their  logic,  and  bring  them  back 
to  the  precise  matter  in  hand  when 


they  wandered  from  it.  Ko  ooe 
coidd  do  this  more  effectively  or 
appropriately  than  the  Premier, 
aided  by  his  Irish  Secretary  and 
Attorney- General,  who  had  taken 
no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
conception  and  preparation  of  the 
Bill. 

It  would  have  been  wise  in  the 
Tory  leader  to  imitate  the  reticence 
which  he  misinterpreted.  He  has 
never  appeared  to  less  advantage 
than  in  these  debates ;  and  his 
speech  in  opposing  the  second  read- 
ing was  one  of  his  most  character- 
istic displays  of  verbose  inanity. 
Fancy  an  ex-Premier  gravely  pe- 
rorating in  this  fashion  :  *  When  we 
have  to  decide  whether  we  can  dis- 
sociate the  principle  of  religion 
from  the  State,  it  will  be  well  to  re- 
member that  we  are  asked  to  relin- 
quish an  influence  that  is  universal. 
We  hear  in  these  days  a  great  deal 
of  philosophy.  Now,  it  is  my  hap- 
piness to  be  acquainted  with  many 
eminent  philosophers.  They  ail 
agree  in  one  thing.  They  all  tell 
you  that  however  brilliant  may  be 
the  discoveries  of  physical  science, 
however  marvellous  those  demon- 
strations which  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  the  human  mind, 
yet  all  these  great  philosophers 
agree  in  one  thing — ^that  in  their 
investigations  there  is  an  inevitable 
term  where  they  meet  the  insoluble, 
where  all  the  most  transcendent 
powers  of  intellect  dissipate  and 
disappear.  There  commences  the 
religious  principle.' 

If  this  were  so,  Mr.  Disraeli's 
philosophical  friends,  at  least  snob 
of  them  as  have  brought  their  minds 
into  the  proper  state  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  religious  principle,  might 
be  addressed  in  the  words  of  Festns 
to  Paul :  *  Thou  art  beside  thyself; 
much  learning  hath  made  thee  mad.* 
The  Turks  are  consequently  right 
in  confounding  craziness  with  holi- 
ness ;  and  whoever  wish  to  become 
religious  should  begin  by  muddling 
their  brains : 
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Thinking  is  bat  an  idle  waste  of  thought^ 
And  nought  is  eyeiytbing  and  eveiything 
isnoo^t. 

And  what  a  dainty  parallel  was 
the  following  to  place  before  the 
Hoose  by  way  of  showing  the  nu- 
reasonableness  of  the  demand  for 
reb'gions  equality : 

*The  Irish  gentlemen  would  at- 
tend upon  the  Minister  and  say :  We 
find  ourselves  in  an  anomalous  posi- 
tion. Our  breeding  is  not  inferior  to 
Uiat  of  our  habitual  companions ;  our 
education  is  the  same  ;  our  pursuits 
are  similar ;  we  meet  in  the  same 
hunting  field;  we  drink  the  same 
claret;  we  stand  opposite  to  each 
other  in  the  same  dance ;  and  our 
feelings  are  hurt  by  some  of  our 
companions  having  estates  of  six 
thousand,  or  eight  thousand,  or  ten 
thousand  a  year,  with  broad  acres 
and  extensive  woods.*  This  he  fol- 
lowed up  by  asserting  that  one  hos- 
pital bad  as  much  right  to  claim  a 
portion  of  the  funds  of  another,  as 
the  nou^endowed  Churches  of  Ire- 
land to  assert  that  they  have  as  good 
&  right  to  a  share  of  national  pro- 
perty as  the  Anglicans. 

The  contest  l^tween  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  resembled  the 
fencing-match  between  Hamlet  and 
l^tertes,  in  which  the  combatants 
change  weapons  during  the  strug- 
gle :  with  this  essential  difference, 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  snatched  up 
the  old  rusty  blunted  weapon  whicn 
his  adversary  had  let  drop.  It  is 
unpossible  to  account  for  his  repro- 
dudng  the  exploded  doctrine  of 
^The  State  in  its  BelaMons  to  the 
Church,''  except  on  the  hypothe- 
sifl  that  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of 
^  progress  and  present  condition 
of  the  controversy,  and  that  he  never 
read  Lord  Macaulay's  masterly 
review.  His  failure  on  this  occa- 
sion was  undeniable;  and  whilst 
his  friends  were  palliating  it  on 
*he  ground  that  the  subject  was 
^om  threadbare.  Dr.  Ball  rose  and 
supplied  the  most  ample  refutation 
of  the  apology.       Sir    Roundell 
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Palmer,  also,  made  a  considerable 
temporary  impression  by  an  inge- 
nious argument  for  stopping  short 
at  disestablishment  or  partial  dis- 
endowment  at  the  uttermost;  and 
by  the  subtle  distinctions  he  drew 
between  the  sorts  of  property 
which  might  or  might  not  be  ap- 
propriated or  diverted  by  the 
State.  But  he  forgot  that,  the  end 
being  religious  equality,  nothing 
would  be  got  by  stopping  at  dises- 
tablishment; and  his  proposal  for 
partial  disendowment  is  open  to 
the  same  objection  as  Lord  Elcho's 
scheme  for  leaving  the  Established 
Church  in  Ulster  imimpaired — in 
Ulster  where  the  Episcopalians  are 
just  23  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
and  the  Catholics  form  a  positive 
majority.  Jf  Protestant  ascendency 
was  to  be  meddled  with  at  all,  to 
talk  of  retaining  it  in  any  parti- 
cular province  or  any  favoured  loca- 
lities is  absurd.  The  distinction 
between  private  and  public  property 
is  too  clear  to  talk  about ;  and  no 
sane  man  really  believes  the  prin- 
ciple of  property  endangered  by  a 
measure  which  compensates  or  in- 
demnifies every  human  being  now 
Hving  who  could  possibly  lose  a 
sixpence  by  it. 

It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that 
the  House  of  Lords  have  greatly 
distinguished  themselves  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Irish  Church 
Bill.  There  would  be  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  this  if  it  were 
true.  Voltaire  said  of  his  trees,  on 
being  told  that  they  were  doing 
well:  *They  have  nothing  else  to 
do.'  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Lords.  They  have  nothing  else  to 
do  but  to  discuss  measures  of 
legislation  with  every  imaginable 
advantage  that  position,  general 
education,  and  special  preparation 
can  confer.  The  idlest  among  them 
must  have  imbibed  some  notion  of 
the  nature  of  his  hereditary  duties, 
and  by  living  familiarly  amongst 
orators  and  statesmen,  must  have 
acquired  a  species  of   knowledge 
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tmattamable  by  mortals  leas  hap- 
pily bom  or  plaoed.  Many  of  them 
have  been  members  of  the  repre- 
sentative body:  many  have  filled 
high  office :  many  have  attained  tiie 
peerage  by  intellectual  eminence  or 
won  their  way  to  it  by  services, 
civil  or  military,  implying  marked 
and  acknowledged  superiority  of 
some  sort.  If  an  assembly  of  cabinet 
ministers  and  ambassadors,  ex  or 
actual  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
jndges,  could  not  do  credit  to  their 
order  by  their  treatment  of  such  a 
subject— if  they  did  not  rather  rise 
above  than  fall  below  the  expecta- 
tions formed  of  their  august  body 
in  relation  to  it — we  might  much 
against  our  will  be  driven  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  harsh  judgment  passed 
on  them  by  Mr.  Horsman  and  Mr. 
Bright.  At  the  same  time  we  can- 
not altogether  subscribe  to  the  com- 
parative estimate  formed  by  an 
eminent  quarterly  contemporary : 

The  great  advantage  which  the  Lords 
possess  at  the  outset  of  the  new  era  is  that 
Uiey  may  be,  and  are  fast  becoming  if  they 
are  not  already,  the  intellectual  superiors 
of  the  Commons ;  and  in  the  end,  with,  a 
people  like  the  English,  respect  and  in- 
fluence will  always  follow  intellectual  supe- 
riority, where  it  is  sterling  and  not  super- 
ficial, and  when  it  is  not  stained,  paralysed, 
and  discrowned  by  moral  wealmessea  or 
wants.  In  all  legal  matters  the  higher 
tone  and  distinctly  greater  ability  of  the 
discussions  in  the  House  of  Peers  haye  long 
been  recognised  and  are  easily  accounted 
for.  The  Lords*  debate  on  the  Irish  Church, 
as  already  remarked,  was  incomparably 
superior  to  any  one  during  the  same  ses- 
sion in  the  Lower  House — probably  supe- 
rior in  real  debating  power  to  any  which 
has  taken  place  in  either  House  in  recent 
years.  Both  the  aggregate  and  the  standard 
of  political  intelligence  among  the  Peeza, 
too,  are  almost  certain  to  improve  as  time 
goes  on.  Their  best  rising  talent  is  trained 
in  the  House  of  Commons  year  by  year. 
The  best  intellects  and  the  most  expe- 
rienced statesmen  in  that  House  are  trans- 
ferred— often  sorely  against  their  will — to 
the  Upper  Chamber.  It  is  enriched  with 
the  spoils  and  products  of  its  rival  The 
intellect,  again,  of  the  Lords  is  naturally 
of  a  more  judicial^  and  therefore  in  the 


long  ran  <rf  a  mote  impmshre  aad  xb- 
liuential  charaottf  .  /(  omgld  to  he  cafaigr, 
more  comprehensive,  more  steady  and  dis- 
passionate; and  where  not  distmbed  by 
unworthy  interests  and  prejudices,  it  wiE 
usui^y  be  so.  It  may  be  less  progressive, 
less  enterprising,  less  sangnine,  and  ]iat» 
rally  more  Conservative ;  wi  it  eanteartdig 
fail  also  to  be  more  mature  and  lesefimctxu- 
tiiM  in  its  temper.  Last  of  all,  it  ismoe 
independent ;  it  can  operate  in  a  saints^ 
freedom  from  all  disturbing  influenees ;  it 
has  no  constitneneies  to  humour ;  it  hat  ss 
dismissal  or  relegation  to  obscurity  to 
dread;  and  without  some  such  indepea- 
dence  and  security  the  highest  and  serenest 
statesmanship  and  the  loftiest  poHUeal  in- 
tegrity are,  it  may  be  feared,  absohzte^ 
unattainable  to  XD&em  humanity.' 


It  ought  to  be  calmer!  Hi»  it 
so  ?  It  can  scarcely  fosl  to  be  more 
mature  and  less  fluctuating !  Has 
it  not  glaringly  failed  in  tiiis  par- 
ticular r  It  can  operate  in  a  salntaij 
freedom  from  all  disturbing'  in- 
fluences! Are  not  the  mherited 
bigotry  of  Lord  Bedesdale,  the  reck- 
less bratado  of  Lord  Derby,  tli» 
Orange  tendencies  of  the  Insh  re- 
presentative peers,  the  professiomi 
intolerance  of  the  episcopal  bench — 
are  not  these  disttirbing  inflnences  F 
Or  are  disturbing  influences  hann- 
less  when  they  operate  from  within, 
and  only  dangerous  when  thejr  oper- 
ate from  without?  Would  the  House 
of  Lords  have  made  a  better  display 
of  temper  and  capacity  if  they  had 
been  left  to  their  natural  bent^  iit> 
terly  uncontrolled  by  public  opinioih, 
utterly  careless  of  ^e  consequences 
to  their  order — ^if,  in  short,  they  had 
actually  deliberated  in  a  baUoon 
and  were  never  to  come  down  again 
to  be  made  answerable  for  uimi 
deliberations  P  IVu*  from  admitting 
this,  we  contend  that  whatever 
wisdom  or  statesmanship  was  dis- 
played by  the  majority,  was  forced 
upon  them  sorely  against  tibie  grain 
by  an  enlightened  minority,  urging 
them,  as  3iey  valued  their  future 
place  in  the  legislature,  or  thisir 
very  existence  as  a  branch  of  it^  to 
give  up  their  own  cherished  oon- 
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yiciaoim  and  be  ocmtent  to  carry 
ont  the  declared  will  of  the  nation. 

And  wliat  was  the  main  motive 
or  argument  by  which  they  were 
induoed  to  pass  the  second  reading 
after  aliP  One  very  far  from 
creditable  to  them.  It  was  that, 
although  it  might  not  be  safe  to 
reject  the  BUI,  they  might  get  rid 
(^  it  by  a  side  wind :  they  might 
pan^^  or  even  reverse  its  action 
bj  a  series  of  so-called  amendments: 
ihey  might  treat  it  worse  than 
gipsias  treat  stolen  children,  dis- 
figuring them  to  make  pass  for  their 
own:  they  might  copy  the  process 
described  in  L*Homme  Qm  Bit,  by 
which  the  comeliest  features  are  per- 
manently distorted  by  a  grimace. 
The  course  they  actually  pursued 
was  thus  graphically  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Lowe  in  a  speech  at  Fishmoup 
gers'  Hall,  which  was  by  no  means 
caleolfU^  or  intended  to  disturb 
the  harmony  of  a  convivial  meeting, 
although  Mr.  Disraeli  had  the  bad 
taste  to  quarrel  with  it : 

'I  think  the  House  of  Commons 
is  entitled  to  your  sympathy  as  a 
suffering  body  at  the  present 
moment.  I  dare  say  some  of  you 
niay  have  seen  a  poet  reading  the 
first  criticism  of  his  work  in  some 
review,  and  you  have  watched  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  as 
he  perused  the  candid  criticism. 
Some  of  you  may  have  seen  a  pain- 
ter standing,  unknown  to  those 
aronnd  him,  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Academy,  and  hearing  the  not 
very  flattjering  comments  that  are 
made  on  his  picture;  or  you  may 
have  seen  a  clergyman  listening  to 
observations  on  his  sermon  more 
candid  than  polite;  and  in  this 
podtion  the  House  of  Commons 
is  placed  just  at  this  moment. 
We  had  flattered  ourselves  that 
we  had  done  a  great  work.  We 
tnused  a  broad  and  clear  outline — 
we  laid-in  what  we  believed  to  be 
nentral  tints;  we  took  infinite  pains 
ftnd  labour  with  our  performance, 
«kI  satisfied   omrselves   with   its 


thoroughly  artistic  character.  But 
now  we  are  subjected  to  an  excru- 
ciating ordeal.  We  see  our  per- 
formance reviewed  by  no  friendly 
eyes — criticised,  altered,  and  re- 
modelled according  to  the  notions 
of  our  critics.  The  neutral  tints 
disappear  and  give  place 'to  the 
most  violent  lights  and  shades. 
The  clear  and  definite  outline  we 
had  drawn  becomes  blurred  and 
indistinct;  all  sorts  of,  I  will  not 
say  tricks  and  experiments,  are 
tried  on  our  performance,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  stand  by,  our  arms 
folded,  to  watch  this  excruciating 
process  without  being  allowed  to 
interpose  a  word.' 

Certainly,  if  such  amendments 
were  contemplated,  the  open,  honour- 
able, and  constitutional  course  was 
to  reject  the  Bill.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  entered  a  strong  and  timely 
protest  against  the  proposed  med- 
dling with  the  principle  admitted 
by  the  second  reading,  but  it  might 
as  well  have  been  addressed  to  the 
wind,  as  to  prelates  eager  to  get 
money  for  their  brethren,  or  Tory 
peers  bent  on  embarrassing  the 
Government.  The  language  in 
which  they  habitually  indulged  was 
on  a  par  with  the  spirit  of  their 
proceedings,  and  to  blame  the 
Premier  tor  resenting  it  was  to 
talk  like  the  fishmonger  (mentioned 
by  Bos  well),  who  cursed  the  eels 
for  not  lying  still  to  be  skinned. 

It  is  undeniable  that  a  large 
amount  of  varied  knowledge,  elo- 
quence, and  capacity  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion by  the  peers ;  and  more  than 
one  now  confirmed  or  established 
reputation  will  date  from  it.  No 
one  will  again  cavil  at  the  selection 
of  Lord  Hatherley  for  the  woolsack, 
or  doubt  the  practical  ability  of 
Lord  Kimberley,  or  wonder  why 
so  high  a  place  amongst  his  in- 
tellectual contemporaries  was,  by 
common  consent,  assigned  to  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's.  We  all  knew 
already  how  admirably  Lord  Gran- 
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ville  could  conduct  a  great  debate ; 
how  high  the  Duke  of  Argyll  could 
rise  in  thoughtful  observation  and 
speculation  without  departing  from 
an  argument ;  with  what  animation, 
originality,  boldness,  and  breadth  of 
view  Lord  Salisbury  could  redeem 
his  occasional  sharpness ;  and  with 
what  mingled  candour  and  eagerness 
Lord  Carnarvon  could  enforce  an 
enlightened  and  carefully  considered 
policy  or  plan.  On  these,  therefore, 
and  many  others  who  played  an 
honourable  part,  it  is  superfluous  to 
dwell.  But  we  are  tempted  to  re- 
call attention  to  one  speech  which 
was  regarded  as  the  gem  of  the 
debate,  which  fairly  carried  off  the 
palm  on  the  episcopal  bench,  whilst 
an  eloquent  prelate  listened  with 
feelings  akin  to  those  of  Themis- 
tocles  when  kept  awake  by  the 
glories  of  Miltiades.  "We  allude,  of 
course,  to  the  speech  of  Dr.  Magee, 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

Si  Porgama  dextrA 
Defendi  possent,  etiam  h&c  defensa  foissent. 

If  the  merit  of  an  oration  is  to  be 
tested  by  its  immediate  effect  on 
the  audience,  Dr.  Magee  must  pass 
unchallenged  as  an  orator.  But  he 
did  not  really  advance  the  main 
argument  a  step,  and  his  most 
successful  passages  were  those  in 
which  he  ventured  on  a  daring 
paradox  or  invested  some  thread- 
bare topic  with  a  false  air  of 
novelty.  In  a  word,  what  was  true 
in  his  speech  was  not  new,  and 
what  was  new  was  not  true.  For 
example : 

*I  understand  that  religious  in- 
equality consists  in  the  State  con- 
ferring on  any  one  sect  some  special 
favour  or  privilege  over  other  sects. 
It  is  now  distinctly  told  us,  though 
it  was  not  told  us  in  October 
last,  that  the  principle  of  religious 
equality  is  equally  applicable  to 
England  as  to  Ireland.  Now,  I  dis- 
tinctly admit  that  if  a  favour  be 
shown  by  the  State  to  any  sect  for 
the  sake  of  that  sect,  and  that  sect 


alone,  then  there  is  a  manifest  in- 
justice in  the  endowment  of  Hak 
one  sect.  But  I  deny  that  this  is 
the  principle  of  a  reb'gious  estab- 
lishment. The  endowment  given  to 
the  sect  is  not  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sect,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State.  It  is  not  to  make  the 
Bed  rich,  but  to  make  the  State 
religious,  that  the  State  endows  anj 
sect.  The  State  keeps  an  army  to 
contend  against  enemies  without, 
and  in  like  manner  it  has  an  armj 
to  contend  against  enemies  within— 
namely,  sin  and  crime ;  and  tiie 
question  for  the  State  to  determine 
is  whether  or  not  the  sect  it  endows 
is  better  qualified  than  any  other  to 
do  the  work  which  the  State  wanti 
to  be  done.* 

Is  it  possible  not  to  see  that  t^ 
argument  tells  dead  against  tlie 
Church  of  one-eighth  of  a  nation? 
How  is  that  Church  to  teach  reli- 
gion to  the  remaining  seven-eighths? 
How  is  it  to  contend  against 
sin  and  crime  amongst  them? 
To  change  the  metaphor,  what  is 
the  use  of  offering  people  spiritoil 
food  from  which  they  turn  with 
loathing?  The  Bishop^s  army  is 
the  precise  counterpart  of  Sydney 
Smith's  butchers  in  Hindostan. 
Let  us  take  another  specimen : 
*  I  deny  that  the  Church  of  the 
minority  possesses  funds  whichever 
did  belong  to  the  majority.  I  do 
not  beheve  that  one  shilling  of  tithe- 
rentcharge,  or  that  one  acre  d 
glebe  land  in  Ireland,  ever  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  the  majority. 
Tithe  was  paid  for  the  first  time 
within  the  Pale  after  the  Synod  of 
Cashel,  when  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
though  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  , 
was  the  Church  of  the  Anglican  mi- 
nority ;  and  the  Ulster  glebes  were 
given  to  the  Protestants  of  Ulster 
surely  at  a  time  when  it  was  dis- 
tinctly known  that  the  Protestant 
Church  was  the  Church  of  the  mi- 
nority. My  Lords,  I  contend  that 
the  Church  of  the  minority,  peidhy 
the  minority,  standing  on  the  la^ 
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of  the  minoriiy,  teaching  the  faith 
of  the  minority  to  the  minority,  is 
not  gailty  of  that  misappropriation 
of  the  fands  of  the  majority  with 
which  it  is  charged.' 

The  Chnrch  of  the  Anglican  mi- 
nority was  originally  limited  to  the 
Pale,  and  tithes  were  paid  just  so 
far  as  the  English  rale  extended, 
and  no  farther.  What  on  earth  does 
it  signify,  in  point  of  reason  or 
justice,  whether  an  Anglican  incum- 
bent was  forcibly  installed  in  the 
midst  of  a  Catholic  congregation  in 
the  place  of  a  Catholic  incumbent 
to  whom  they  had  paid  tithes  ;  or 
whether  he  was  forcibly  installed, 
under  similar  conditions,  where 
prior  to  his  instalment  there  had 
been  no  incnmbent  and  no  tithes 
payable  at  all?  Will  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborongh  simply  have  the 
goodness  to  answer  a  question 
repeatedly  asked  and  never  an- 
swered? Why,  scattered  through 
every  province  within  and  without 
what  was  formerly  the  Pale,  do  we 
find  Anglican  incumbents  with  Ca- 
tholic congregations  ?  Were  these 
incnnibents  the  free  choice  of  the 
parishioners,  or  how  ?  The  Church 
of  the  minority  does  not  stand  on 
the  land  of  the  minority,  nor  is  it 
paid  by  the  minority,  although  it 
may  so  stand,  and  be  so  paid,  after 
the  I  at  of  January  1871.  It  now 
stands  on  national  land,  and  is 
paid  out  of  national  property.  To 
proceed : — 

*  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  that 
English  statesmen  seem  to  run  still 
in  one  sad,  nnhappy  groove  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  Ireland,  consisting 
in  nothing  but  successive  confisca- 
tions. England  confiscated  the  entire 
land  of  Ireland.  At  the  bidding  of 
the  Pope  she  confiscated  all  the  pro- 
perty of  what  the  Pope  and  the 
Eng  were  pleased  to  call  the 
"  beastly  Irish  "  of  the  day.  (Chfiers 
and  laughter.)  England  confiscated 
^e  property  of  the  Irish  again  in 
i^ed^  of  the  Stuarts  andof  Giom- 


well,  and  now  in  the  reign  of  Vic- 
toria the  last  device  for  dealing 
with  Ireland  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  repertory  of  English  statesmen 
is  another  confiscation.  (Loud 
cheers.)  But,  my  Lords,  with  this 
difference — that  whereas  in  those 
days  England  confiscated  the  pro- 
perty of  the  disloyal  in  order  to 
reward  the  loyal,  in  these  days  she 
proceeds  to  mend  matters  by  con- 
fiscating the  property  of  the  loyal 
to  reward  the  disloyal.* 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  hear  a  dig- 
nified  prelate  uttering,  and  noble 
lords  enthusiastically  applauding, 
such  a  jingling  jumble  of  sophistries, 
all  turning  on  the  perverted  meaning 
given  to  the  word  'confiscation.' 
What  human  being,  loyal  or  disloyal, 
has  been  deprived  of  his  property  ? 
What,  or  whose,  property  ha!s  been 
confiscated  by  this  Bill  ?  Its  clear 
well  defined  object  is  to  compensate 
as  far  as  possible  for  former  confis- 
cations and  injustice. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
cussion, free  resort  has  been  had  to 
the  Mezentian  process  of  tying  the 
living  to  the  dying  or  the  dead. 
The  English  Church  is  foolishly 
linked  to  the  Irish  Church;  and 
the  principle  of  property  is  shaken 
to  the  foundation  by  insisting  that 
private  proprietors  stand  on  the 
same  footing  as  ecclesiastical : 

*  How  stands  the  case  now  ?  At 
the  time  of  the  rebellion  England 
confiscated  large  estates  belonging 
to  these  Celtic  rebels,  and  npon 
nine-tenths  of  these  estates  England 
planted  laymen,  and  on  the  other 
one-tenth  Anglican  pastors.  Now, 
was  the  confiscation  of  the  land  of 
rebel  Irishmen  just  or  unjust  ?  If 
it  was  an  injustice,  then  undo  it  all. 
K  in  the  name  of  justice  you.  are 
to  trace  back  so  far  the  roots  of 
things  in  Irish  history — if  yon  are 
to  make  one  revolution  in  the 
aacred  name  of  justice — ^then  in  the 
name  of  justice  also  give  back  to 
the  descendants  of  the  owners  of 
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these  confiscated  estates  what  yoa 
took  from  them.  But  do  not  mock 
them  by  telling  them — "  Protestant 
ascendency  in  land  is  an  evil  thing 
in  Ireland,  and  how  shall  we  de^ 
with  it  ?  Why,  nine-tenths  of  the 
land  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
testant hmdlord  and  one-tenth  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergyman,  we  will 
satisfy  yonr  demand  for  justice  by 
ousting  from  his  possession  that 
one  proprietor  who  is  most  popular, 
most  constantly  resident,  and  least 
pflfensive,  and  we  will  retain  in  all 
ihe  bitter  tenacity  of  his  original 
tenure  the  proprietor  who  is  most 
offensive  to  you,  and  whose  posses- 
sions you  most  covet."  Do  noble 
lords  imagine  that  the  Irish  people 
will  be  satisfied  with  that?  Do 
you,  having  to  deal  with  the  most 
quickwitted  people  in  Europe- 
people  whose  eyes  are  very  closely 
fixed  on  this  question — do  you  be- 
lieve that  they  will  be  anytlung  but 
bitterly  disappointed  when  you  tell 
them,  "  We  are  about  to  tear  down 
this  flaunting  flag  of  Protestant 
ascendency,"  and  then  tear  off  no 
more  than  the  least  comer  of  it  ? 
The  Irish  peasant  is  abeady  giving 
his  answer  to  this  question,  and  a 
terrible  answer  it  is.' 

This  quickwitted  people  will  not 
fail  to  make  the  best  of  the  topic 
thus  suggested  to  them.  But  surely 
the  Bishop  might  see  that,  if  the 
donor  was  the  same  in  each  in- 
stance, the  donee  was  not.  If  we 
may  resume  land  never  devoted  to 
other  than  public  or  national  pur- 
poses, does  it  follow  that  we  may 
resume  land  which  has  been  bought 
and  sold  as  private  property  for 
centuries  ? 

*Well,*  continued  the  right  re- 
verend orator,  *what  will  be  the 
effect  of  this  measure  of  policy 
upon  Protestants  in  Ireland?  Will 
it  have  a  healing  effect  on  them  ? 
My  lords,  the  Insh  Protestants  are 
at  this  moment  ^ving  you  their 
answer,  as    the    Irish  peasant  is 


i 


Lving  you  his,  each  after  his  own 
ashion.  The  Irish  Protestants  aca 
telling  you  that  the  measure,  taking 
into  account  the  time  at  which  it  was 
proposed  and  the  words  by  which 
it  was  accompanied,  is  sinking  deep 
into  their  hearts,  with  a  sense  6i 
bitter  and  exasperating  wrong 
which  centuries  will  not  efface. 
It  is  not  only  in  their  judgment  a 
harsh  and  unjust  measure,  but  it 
has  been  accompanied  by  hafsh  and 
cruel  words.  One  member  of  the 
Government  has  thought  it  decent 
and  becoming  to  tell  those  Iri^ 
Protestants  in  the  hour  of  their 
dismay  and  of  their  suffering,  when 
they  are  reeling  under  a  blow 
infiiicted  by  the  hand  of  England 
upon  our  most  faithful  and  loyal 
fellow-subjects ;  I  say,  one  member 
of  the  Government  has  thought  it 
decent  and  becoming  under  thoee 
circumstances  to  tell  us  that  he  is 
offending  a  clique  but  has  conciii- 
ated  a  nation.  These  words,  my  lords, 
will  rankle  long  in  the  hearts  of 
these  people.  They  are  sorely  and 
naturaily  irritated.  They  teU  you 
you  have  effectually  repealed  by 
this  measure  the  Union,  although 
you  may  not  have  violated  its  pro- 
visions. It  repeals  the  Union  by 
turning  every  Unionist  into  a 
Bepealer,  without  turning  a  single 
Repealer  into  a  Unionist.* 

The  same  &ncied  grievance  was 
vehementiy  pressed  by  Lord  Derby, 
and  we  recur  to  it  because  there  is 
still  a  wide-spread  belief  that  Eng- 
land owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Irish  Anglicans,  and  that 
they  constitute  the  real  strength  ci 
the  Irish  nation.  Afber  oomparing 
them  to  the  gipsies  of  EUangowan, 
and  applying  to  the  supporters  of 
the  measure  the  warning  threat 
which  Meg  Merrilies  hurled  at  the 
Laird,  his  Lordship  said:  'Be- 
member  who  these  men  are.  These 
are  the  men  whom  you  invited  to 
settle  on  the  soil  of  Ireland,  &ir 
the  establishment  aaod  support  of 
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the  Protestant  ^ligion.  These  are 
the  laen  who  at  the  time  of  the 
sorest  trial  of  the  English  Grown 
came  forward  to  support  WilHam 
theDeliyerer,  and  who  at  the  Battle 
of  tiie  Boyne  vindicated  the  free- 
dom of  Ireland  and  the  rights  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  These  are 
the  men  who,  invited  by  you  to 
settie  in  Ireland,  converted  Ulster 
from  a  barren  waste  into  a  thriving 
province.' 

His  Lordship  makes  no  acconnt 
of  the  presbyterians  and  dissen- 
ters, who  surely  had  something 
to  do  with  the  improvement  of  the 
thriving  province.  The  male  adults 
of  the  episcopalian  persuasion  can- 
not exceed  1 20,000 ;  yet  we  have 
heard  threats  of  two  and  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  marching  to 
renew  the  glories  of  the  Boyne; 
although  it  is  now  notorious  as  the 
snn  at  noonday  that,  for  the  Irish 
Anglicans  to  daim  the  battles  of 
the  Boyne  and  Aghrim,  is  as  if  the 
Bdgians  were  to  layexclusive  claim 
to  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  or  the 
Italians  to  the  victories  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino.  We  proved  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  we  repeat, 
that  no  important  rising  of  the  na- 
tive Irish  has  ever  been  suppressed 
nntil  the  mother  country  came  to 
the  rescue.*  If  the  Union  were  re- 
pealed^ and  the  old  quarrel  kept  up, 
the  Anglicans  would  speedily  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  found  by  the  English 
squadron  which  raised  the  siege  of 
Londonderry;  and  when  they  boast 
of  having  fought  for  England,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  dialogue  be- 
tween Buckingham  and  Charles  II. 
in  PeverU  of  the  PeaJc.  *  My  sword,' 
said  the  Duke,  with  emphasis,  *  was 
never  in  the  scabbard  when  your 
Majes^'s  service  required  it  should 
be  unsheathed.*  *  Your  Grace  means 
when  its  services  were  required  for 


its  master's  interest,'  said  the  King ; 
*  for  you  could  only  gain  the  coronet 
of  a  duke  by  fighting  for  the  royal 
crown.* 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  speech, 
in  the  genuine  no-surrender,  hold- 
fast and  grasp-all  spirit,  that  the 
Lords  proceeded  to  pass  amendment 
after  amendment  in  flat  contraven- 
tion of  the  aim,  scope,  object,  and 
principle  of  the  BUI ;  and  it  was 
curious  to  see  how  eagerly  right 
reverend  prelates  pressed  into  the 
front  whenever  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt  were  at  stake.  We  thought 
that  the  height  of  extravagance  had 
been  reached  when  one  archbishop 
proposed  that  the  compensation  for 
clerical  life  interests  should  com- 
prise 25  per  cent,  on  and  above  the 
calculated  value  *to  cover  contin- 
gencies,' those  contingencies  having 
of  course  been  included  in  the  cal- 
culation ;  and  another  moved  that, 
whilst  permanent  curacies  were 
compensated  as  life-interests,  the 
incumbents  should  be  compensated 
without  any  deduction  for  the 
curacies.  But  we  were  mistaken. 
A  bishop  (Peterborough)  ventured 
on  a  still  more  startbng  demand ; 
namely,  that  no  Irish  living  should 
be  valued  at  less  than  200Z.  a  year, 
be  its  actual  value  what  it  might — 
his  argument  being  that  aU  the 
holders  of  small  livmgs  in  Ireland 
held  them  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
some  better  preferment,  or  haply  of 
being  elevated  to  one  of  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  Church.  Every 
French  conscript  is  said  to  cany  a 
marshal's  baton  in  his  knapsack: 
On  what  scale  should  he  be  com- 
pensated on  being  disbanded  or  put 
upon  the  shelf? 

That  the  bulk  of  amendments 
conceived  in  this  spirit  should  be 
summarily  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mons, was  a  matter  of  course; 
and  it  might  also  have  been  an- 
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ticipated  that  the  hard  language 
used  by  their  Lordships  wotdd 
not  conciliate  favour  for  their  sug- 
gestions if  it  did  not  provoke  a 
retort.  The  measure  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  national  will ;  it  was 
the  production  of  men  of  the  highest 
capacity;  it  had  passed  the  ordeal  of 
the  representative  assembly  and  the 
press.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  unbecoming  and  imprudent 
in  the  extreme,  in  the  more  sedate 
and  august  assembly,  to  set  the 
example  of  abusive  epithets,  like 
robbery,  spoliation,  sacrilege,  &c., 
to  attribute  unworthy  motives,  to 
say  that  defenders  of  the  sacred 
cause  had  been  *  howled  down,*  or 
to  declare  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  acting  under  undue  in- 
fluence in  what  it  did.  Yet  in  no 
one  instance  did  their  Lordships 
restrain  the  expression  of  their 
feelings  or  their  prejudices,  and  on 
one  memorable  evening  they  broke 
out  in  a  manner  which  uieir  warmest 
admirers  will  be  unable  to  palliate 
or  excuse. 

There  are  times  when  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moral  or  intellectual 
atmosphere  in  which  we  live  and 
breathe  becomes  irresistible — when 
we  say  or  do  things  which  are 
condenmed  by  our  reason  and  out 
of  keeping  with  our  characters.  It 
is  thus  only  that  we  can  account 
for  Lord  Grey's  accusing  the 
Ministers  of  being  comparatively 
indiflerent  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
unless  they  could  degrade  and  hu- 
miliate the  peers ;  or  for  Lord  Salis- 
bury's exclaiming  amidst  cheers :  *It 
is  not  the  verdict  of  the  nation ;  it 
is  not  even  the  verdict  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  it  is  the  will,  the 
arrogant  will,  of  a  single  man  to 
which  you  are  now  called  on  to 
submit.'  K  the  grave  remonstrance 
and  witty  retort  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor did  not  restore  the  balance 
of  the  noble  Marquis's  excellent 
understanding,  he  could  hardly  have 
escaped  a  pang  when  his  escapade 


was  caught  up  and '  travestied  by 
the  noble  Earl  (Winchilsea)  wbio 
closed  the  debate  with  these  words : 
'  The  master  of  the  situation  is  not 
always  a  wise  man.  Jack  Cade, 
for  example,  was  once  master  of  the 
situation.'  The  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  representing  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Commons  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  rebel  leader  of  a  London 
rabble  in  the  fifteenth  ! 

Animated  by  this  finishing  touch 
from  a  far-descended  peer,  the 
hereditary  assembly  proceeded  to  a 
division,  and  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  78  what  the  representatives  of 
the  people  had  carried  four  days 
before  by  a  majority  of  1 24.  How 
long  can  this  state  of  things  last  ? 
If  we  admit  to  the  Quarterly  that 
such  discrepancies  are  tho  natural 
result  of  the  dispassionate  states- 
manship and  more  serene  wisdom 
of  the  Upper  House,  their  inevitable 
tendency  to  bring  about  a  clash, 
a  catastrophe,  or  a  dead-lock,  is 
equally  undeniable.  But  to  talk  of 
dispassionate  statesmanship  and 
serene  wisdom  after  such  scenes  is 
a  mockery.  The  announcement  of 
the  numbers  was  received  with 
cheers  and  laughter  by  the  oppoa- 
tion ;  but  the  exultations  and  mer- 
riment were  shortlived.  When 
Lord  Granville,  after  consulting 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  been 
standing  near  the  throne  during  the 
debate,  gave  notice  that  he  could 
proceed  no  ftirther  without  consult- 
ing his  colleagues,  a  crisis  was 
obviously  at  hand.  The  immediate 
impulse  was  to  throw  up  the  Bill 
at  once,  which  would  have  been  a 
mistake  like  that  committed  by  the 
Liberal  Qt)vemment  when  they 
resigned  on  Lord  Dunkellin's  motion 
in  1 866.  Wiser  counsels  prevailed ; 
and  it  was  determined  to  wait  aud 
let  the  Lords  work  their  wicked  will 
upon  the  Bill  before  pronouncing  a 
definitive  decision. 
They,  too,  had  sobered  down  per- 
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c^tibtyon  the  morrow,  wbenthe  dis- 
agreeable tmth  dawned  upon  them 
that  they  conld  not  well  afford  an- 
other outbreak  of  the  kind.  It  is 
highly  to  Lord  Cairns'  credit  that 
he  was  amongst  the  first  to  arrive  at 
this  conyiction,  and  to  take  the  fnll 
responsibility  of  acting  npon  it,  by 
making  overtures  to  Lord  Gran- 
yOle,  who  met  him  in  a  correspond- 
ing spirit.  It  was  well  also  that 
they  settled  the  terms  of  the  com- 
promise independently  of  the  zealous 
defenders  of  the  Irish  Church;  for  it 
Beams  clemr  that  most  of  these  would 
have  objected.  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Lord  Carnarvon  signified  a 
rehictant  adhesion ;  the  pugnacity 
of  Lord  Grey  was  stUl  insatiate ; 
Lord  Derby  left  the  House  in  a  pet ; 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  com- 
pelled a  division  on  the  glebes.  But 
the  compromise  was  a  sensible 
relief  to  the  great  body  of  the  peers; 
a  glow  of  satis£EU)tion  pervaded  the 
Bunisterial  and  opposition  benches ; 
and  their  Lordships  took  to  praising 
and  congratulating  each  other  with 
such  indiscriminate  provision,  that 
the  title  of  'The  Mutual  Admiration 
Society'  was  applied  to  them  on  the 
spotj  whilst  an  Irish  peer  declared 
that  Ireland  would  at  all  events  be 
henefited  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
^ttto  which  so  large  a  consump- 
tion of  the  article  must  bring  about.* 
The  Ardibishop  of  Canterbury 
chnned  in  with  a  speech  which  in 
fatare  times  will  be  read  as  a 
curiosity ;  for  it  is  certainly  curious 
to  he  toldon  an  archiepiscopal  autho- 
rify  that  endowment  is  the  keystone 
(^Christianity,  and  to  find  an 
^ninent  prelate  complacently  sum- 
ming up  the  pecumary  gain  that 
l^d  resulted  to  the  Church  from  a 
puscalcnlation  of  the  Premier.  It 
»  no  less  curious  to  find  that  the 


whole  of  this  great  question  finally 
hinged  on  the  increase  of  the  com- 
mutation bonus  from  seven  per  cent, 
to  twelve. 

Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  dis- 
content, 
Being,  end,  aim,  religion — five  per  cent. 

The  Primate  was  apparently  in- 
duced to  fiftll  in  with  tiie  compro- 
mise by  the  same  train  of  reasoning 
by  which  the  Governor  of  Tilbury 
Fort  was  induced  to  release  Tilbu- 
rina's  lover:  —  *  TUburma.  Tour 
daughter's  prayer.  €hv.  Tour  £b^ 
ther*s  oath.  Tilb.  A  title.  Ghv, 
Honour,  Tilb,  A  pension.  Gov, 
Conscience.  Tilb.  A  thousand 
pounds.  Oov,  Hah !  thou  hast 
touched  me  nearly.' 

Lord  Biussell  rose  and  said :  '  I 
rejoice  to  see  the  approaching  termi- 
nation of  this  great  controversy,  and 
I  cannot  but  think  that^  notwith- 
standing all  the  calumny  which  has 
been  poured  upon  us,  the  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject 
of  the  Irish  Church  does  them  the 
highest  honour.' 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
country  will  concur  in  this  self- 
laudation  ;  for,  besides  betraying  a 
lamentable  want  of  consistency  and 
fixedness  of  purpose  by  their  votes, 
they  have  placed  themselves  under 
a  palpable  disadvantage  by  their 
aggressiveness,  which  may  prove 
fatol  to  them  if  repeated.  An 
assembly  resting  on  traditional  and 
habitual  reverence  should  never 
give  a  pretence  for  rough  proceed- 
ings by  irritability.  When  (as  may 
be  read  in  Groldsmith)  the  Gauls 
under  Brennus  entered  the  Forum, 
Hhey  found  the  ancient  senators 
sitting  in  their  order,  observing  a 
profound  silence,  unmoved  and  un- 
daunted.      The    majestic   gravity 


There  is  good  reaeon  to  suppose  that  Lord  Cairns  acted  in  concert  with  Mr.  Disraeli^ 
J^  had  obvkras  reasons  for  desiring  a  settlement.  One  great  recommendation  of  it  to 
both  vas  that  it  confirmed  them  in  the  leadership  firom  which  ther  had  been  Tirtoally 
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and  the  venerable  looks  of  these  old 
men,  who  had  borne  the  highest 
offices  of  the  State,  awed  the  bar- 
barons  enemy  into  reverence  :  they 
took  them  to  be  the  tutelar  deities 
of  the  place,  and  began  to  oflfer  blind 
adoration,  till  one  more  forward 
than  the  rest  put  forth  his  hand  to 
stroke  the  beard  of  Papyrius,  who, 
resenting  the  supposed  insult,  lifted 
up  his  ivory  sceptre  and  struck  the 
barbarian  to  the  ground.  This 
seemed  as  a  signal  for  general 
slaughter:  Papyrius  fell  first,  and 
all  the  rest  sharod  his  fate  without 
mercy  or  distinction.'  If  (metaphor- 
ically speaking)  Mr.  Bright  were 
to  put  forth  his  hand  to  profane  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  wig,  it  would  be 
more  spirited  than  prudent  to  knock 
him  down  with  the  mace. 

A  representative  assembly,  firm  in 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  can  be 
rough,  rude,  and  pugnacious  on 
occasions,  without  any  perceptible 
decrease  of  authority,  stabiUty,  or 
power.  An  hereditary  one  can  never 
descend  into  the  arena  of  wordy 
warfare  without  an  irrecoverable 
loss  of  prestige.  We  will  risk  a 
famiUar  illustration.  Eoderic  Ran- 
dom's friend.  Strap,  a  decent  man 
in  his  way,  took  off  his  coat  to  en- 
gage in  a  pugilistic  encounter  with 
a  blacksmith.  He  got  worsted  in 
the  fight,  and  on  turning  to  resume 
his  coat,  discovered  that  it  was 
gone.  So  will  it  fare  with  the 
Lords  if  they  put  off  their  dignity 
to  hurl  foul  scorn  or  haughty  de- 
fiance at  the  Commons.  They  will 
be  beaten;  and  on  turning  to  re- 
sume their  dignity,  they  will  find 
that  it  has  vanished  like  the  coat. 

Li  announcing  the  final  settlement 
to  the  Conunons,  Mr.  Gladstone 
gracefully  withdrew,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  regret,  the  woi:ds  which 
had  given  offence  to  the  Lords,  and 
paid  their  Lordships  a  compliment 
of  the  kind  which,  according  to 
Rochefoucauld,  is  particularly  ac- 
ceptable to  elderly  ladies   on  the 


wane.  He  praised  them  for  qualities 
they  no  longer  possessed.  He  ac- 
knowledged '  with  satisfaction  and 
thankfulness  not  only  the  abihtj, 
which  I  grant  to  be  a  great  orna- 
ment and  glory  of  the  other  House 
as  displayed  in  debate,  but  that 
comprehensive  sagacity  and  fore- 
thought, that  power  of »  realising 
the  fittture  and  of  preparing  for  it, 
which  done,  I  think,  has  brought 
about  on  their  part  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  settlement  which 
I  am  now  authorised  to  urge  on 
the  House.'  Then  rising  to  the 
situation,  he  began  a  striking  pe- 
roration with  these  words:  'Sir, 
we  have  arrived,  indeed,  at  a  great 
period.  When  this  Bill  receives— as 
I  trust  it  will  receive,  within  a  very 
few  days — the  assent  of  the  Crown, 
every  man  must  be  conscious  that 
a  change  has  begun  to  pass  over 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  L-eland.' 

The  peculiar  nature  of  this 
measure,  which  has  been  called  a  i 
revolution,  is  here  correctly  indi- 
cated. Considering  the  noise  that 
has  been  made  about  it,  its  opera- 
tion will  be  singularly  noiseless.  At 
this  moment,  it  is  little  more  than 
a  recognition  of  equality,  a  declara- 
tion of  justice,  a  sentimental  remedy 
for  a  sentimental  wrong.  No  one  is 
bodily  expelled  or  reinstated.  There 
is  no  material  or  pecuniary  ground 
for  mourning  or  rejoicing — no  sever- 
ing of  local  or  family  ties,  no  forced 
abandonment  of  home  or  country. 
No  sentient  being  gains  or  loses  by 
it :  the  only  sufferer  is  that  ab- 
straction called  the  Church. 

'I  think,  too'  (Mr.  Gladstone 
proceeded),  *  that  quite  apart  from 
the  differing  views  which  we  have 
taken  on  this  measure,  every  man 
will  feel  that  at  the  introduction  of 
this  new  period  it  is  a  solemn  duty 
for  each  of  us,  in  his  sphere,  to 
labour  to  accomplish  hia  own  pro- 
phecies if  they  have  been  sanguine, 
and  to  defeat  his  own  predictions  if 
they  have  been  gloomy  and  un- 
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&Toiirable.  And,  moreover,  I  am 
confident  that  this  will  be  the  spirit 
in  which  this  measnre  will  be 
ushered  into  the  world.' 

We  are  not  qnite  so  confident  on 
this  score.  Butler  epitomised  a 
common  feeling  in  the  couplet  :^ 

Would  rather  that  the  man  should  die, 
Than  his  prediction  prove  a  lie. 

and  there  is  one  class  or  faction,  at 
all  events,  who  will  not  labour  to 
defeat  their  own  predictions.  The 
Irish  Protestants  are  furious  at  the 
compromise.  Their  leading  organ, 
the  Evening  Mail,  speaks  thus  of  it 
in  an  article  headed  Sold : 

'At  the  time  when  the  late 
Ministry  inaugurated  the  fatal 
attack  upon  the  Irish  Church  by 
Lord  Mayors  notorious  speech,  a 
sarcastic  member  of  the  present 
Cabinet — ^himself  no  mean  judge  of 
the  negative  value  of  a  journeyman 
politician's  honour — ^was  heard  to 
remark,  "  Well,  I  thought  if  there 
was  anything  Cairns  would  not 
sell,  it  was  the  Irish  Church."  Our 
readers  will  see  in  our  Parliament- 
ary report  this  morning  abundant 
proof  that  Cairns  has  sold  the 
Church,  and  the  Peers,  independent 
and  Conservative  who  are  friends 
of  the  Church ;  and,  we  most  sin- 
cerely hope  and  believe,  has  thrown 
himself  into  the  bargain.* 

What  else  did  they  expect  ?  A 
Tory  leader  is  simply  labouring  in 
his  vocation  when  he  sells  his 
party.  Have  they  already  forgotten 
how  they  were  sold  by  Lord  Derby 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  the  other  day  for 
two  years  of  place  and  pay  ?  They 
might  as  well  complain  of  an  auc- 
tioneer for  knocking  down  a  lot. 
The  dupes  who  complain  of  this 
inevitable  consummation  might  be 
addressed  like  the  tools  of  the  con- 
spiracy in  *Cato' : — 

When  such  slaves  presume 
To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeeds 
They're  thrown  neglected  by. 

Can  any  one  doubt  that,  if  Lord 


Cairns  and  Mr.  Disraeli  had  suc- 
ceeded in  upsetting  Mr.  Gladstone 
by  throwing  out  the  Bill,  their  first 
step  on  succeeding  him  would  have 
been  to  pass  it,  as  they  passed  the 
Reform  Bill,  in  a  harsher  and  more 
trenchant  form,  without  limitation 
or  reserve  ? 

In  the  same  article  we  find : — 
*The  political  result  of  the  con- 
temptible transaction  of  yester- 
day we  hail  with  entire  satisfaction. 
It  puts  an  end,  we  trust  for  ever,  to 
the  delusion  under  which  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  have  now  for 
more  than  seventy  years  allowed 
themselves  to  be  dragged  at  the 
tail  of  an  English  Tory  and  Jacobite 
faction.  The  natural  alliance  of 
the  English  settlers  in  this  country 
was  ever  with  the  "Whigs  of  Eng- 
land. From  the  epoch  of  the 
Great  Rebellion,  through  the  Great 
Revolution,  through  the  short  inde- 
pendent life  of  Ireland  from  *82 
down  to  the  Union,  it  subsisted. 
The  new  and  fatal  league  then 
formed  with  the  Tories  of  England 
was  ever  disastrous  to  Ireland  as  a 
nation — to  Protestant  Ireland  as  an 
English  military  colony.  It  is  now, 
we  trust,  broken,  never  to  be  re- 
newed.* 

This  readiness  to  transfer  them- 
selves, their  rotten  cause,  and  their 
grievances  to  the  Whigs  (when 
they  can  find  them)  is  quite  in  the 
regular  mock-heroic  vein : 

Begone,  cares,  doubts,  and  fears, 
I  make  you  all  a  present  to  the  winds ; 
And  if  the  winds  reject  you,  try  the  waves. 

Should  the  laity  refuse  to  come  . 
forward — thereby  saving  their  pock- 
ets whilst  they  verify  their  predic- 
tions— should  episcopacy  die  out  in 
Ireland,  leaving  the  Presbyterians 
the  sole  support  of  Protestantism, 
this  would  prove  to  our  minds,  not 
the  evil  tendency,  but  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  the  measure.  It 
would  prove  that  the  Irish  Church 
was   a   mere    political    institution 
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which  had  never  taken  root  in  the 
hearts  of  any  portion  of  the  people 
— ^a  forced  product  that  had  never 
become  acclimatised ;  that  it  has 
hitherto  been  followed  less  for  the 
mild  religion  it  tanght  than  for  the 
insulting  ascendency  it  typified  and 
upheld.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
content  to  conclude  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone : — *  To  the  Boman  GathoHca 
by  this  Bill  we  offer  nothing  but 
that  which  we  believe  to  be  their 
strictest  due.  With  the  Presbyterian 
community  we  have  endeavoured  to 


deal  on  principles  of  equal  justice. 
To  the  Church  that  is  now  dis- 
established, and  towards  which  not 
one  of  us  can  ever  feel  a  sentiment 
other  than  that  of  earnest  good- 
will— ^to  the  Church  now  disestab- 
lished we  simply  record  our  wish 
and  prayer  that  there  may  be 
developed  in  her,  according  to  her 
means,  those  masculine  qualities  by 
which  a  great  crisis  can  be  mefe. 
And  we  bid  her  God-speed  on  her 
new  career.' 
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r.  LECKY'S  book  has  been  ex- 
posed to  criticism  of  various 
kinds,  some  of   which  has   shown 
very  little  of  the  tolerant  spirit  so 
conspicaous  in  Mr.    Lecky's   own 
"writings.      It    has,    however,    one 
merit,  which  the   most  hostile  of 
critics    could    not    possibly   deny. 
Whatever  fault  can  be  found  with 
his    history,    or    his   speculations, 
he   has   at  least  composed  one  of 
the  most  interesting  books  in  the 
language.     ITo  one  who  has  taken 
it   up    and  surmounted    the    first 
chapter,  to   which   we  must    pre- 
sently return,  will  be  likely  to  lay 
it  down  until  he  1ms  reached  the 
conclusion.     The  feelings,  however, 
with  which  a  reader  finishes  his  pe- 
rusal will  perhaps  be  rather  mixed. 
He  will  of  course  feel  gratitude  to 
the  author  who  has  entertained  him 
with  an  intellectual  feast  so  rich 
and  varied.      He  will  have  been 
charmed  by  an  eloquence  at  once 
glowing  and  gentle,  by  delicate  ap- 
preciation of  very  divergent  schools 
of  thought  and  practice,  by  great 
fertility  of  illnstration,  abundance  of 
learning,  and  uniform  grace  of  style. 
Perhaps  he  will  also  feel,  especially 
if  he  has  any  pet  fanaticism  of  his 
own,  that  there  is  a  certain  vague- 
ness about  the  conclusions  obtained ; 
that  praise  has  been  distributed  all 
round  with  a  little  too  much  faci- 


lity; and  that  Mr.  Lecky,  except 
in  presence  of  any  persecuting 
spirit — ^which,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
always  denounces  with  proper 
energy — detracts  a  little  from  the 
value  of  his  panegyrics  by  their 
frequency.  He  pitches  his  note 
rather  too  high;  and  we  want  a 
little  more  shadow  to  contrast  with 
his  mellow  and  uniform  light.  These, 
however,  are  failings  on  the  right 
side.  We  are  not  specially  fond  of 
the  slapdash  style  of  criticism 
which  c&Ha  one  man  an  angel  and  his 
neighbour  a  devil,  and  compounds 
others  from  an  arbitrary  mixture  of 
the  two  characters.  It  is  a  more 
open  question  whether  Mr.  Lecky 
would  or  would  not  have  gained  by 
being  rather  more  systematic  and 
definite  in  his  conclusions.  He  is 
apt  to  throw  out  wide  generalisa- 
tions, and  then  apparently  to  lose 
sight  of  them;  we  catch  glimpses 
of  opinions  which,  before  we  are 
quite  aware  of  it,  seem  to  have 
melted  away  like  a  dissolving- view. 
There  is^  in  short,  a  certain  appear- 
ance of  irresolution  and  inconclu- 
siveness,  which  leaves  us  at  the  end 
of  the  book  rather  uncertain  as  to 
what  it  precisely  is  th^t  Mr.  Lecky 
believes,  or  that  he  wishes  us  to 
believe.  For  our  own  part,  we  are 
not  much  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
him  on  this  account ;  for,  to  say  the 
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truth,  we  liave  had  quite  euotigh  of 
the  system-mongers.  Gentlemen  who 
include  in  a  single  glance  a  period 
of  a  thousand  years  or  so,  and  ex- 
tract from  the  complex  history  of 
politics  and  morals,  and  philosophy 
and  religion,  some  half-dozen  de- 
finite dogmas,  set  down  in  uncom- 
promising black  and  white,  and 
forced  upon  us  at  ^e  point  of  the 
pen,  are  common  enough,  and  serve 
for  little  more  than  to  intensify  our 
conviction  of  the  depths  of  human 
ignorance.  We  are  quite  content 
to  follow  Mr.  Lecky  for  a  guide, 
And  without  insisting  upon  a  dis- 
tinct map  of  the  ground  over 
which  he  leads  us,  to  visit  a  number 
of  striking  points  of  view,  and 
gather  up  a  good  many  detached 
reflections  for  future  use. 

In  one  part  of  his  book,  however, 
Mr.  Lecky's  want  of  definite  system 
appears  to  us  to  have  tempted  him 
into  inconsistencies.  The  first  chap- 
ter, in  which  he  discusses  the  rival 
theories  of  morality,  has  been  very 
sharply  criticised,  and  we  confess 
that,  in  our  opinion,  it  strongly  illus- 
trates his  deficiency  in  systematic 
clearness  of  perception.  It  is  rather 
unfortunate,  too,  that  here,  and 
liere  alone,  he  has  been  betrayed 
into  a  peremptoriness  very  unusual 
•with  him,  and  which,  sensible  of 
the  impropriety  of  its  presence, 
has  concealed  itself  in  the  compa- 
rative obscurity  of  foot-notes.  Mr. 
fjecky,  for  example,  has  hardly 
earned  the  right  to  speak  of  Ben- 
tham  as  a  writer  who  *  has  added 
Barprisingly  little  to  moral  science 
i^ considering  the  reputation  he  at- 
tained), except  a  barbarous  noraen- 
rlature,  and  an  interminable  series 
of  classifications,  containing  no  real 
subtlety  of  thought.* 

Mr.  Lecky,  at  times,  is  guilty  of 
the  too  common  errorof  arguing,  not 
.  against  the  strongest,  but  against  the 
weakest,  form  of  his  opponents'  doc- 
trines. HefightssuccessfuUyagainst 
Hobbes  or  Mandeville,  but  his  wea- 
pons are  pointless  against  Mill  or 


Austin.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lecky  is  mncb 
closer  to  his  utilitarian  enemies  than 
he  imagines.  He  confesses  as  much 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Mill ;  and  he  appa- 
rently classifies  with  the  intuitivists 
every  one  who  admits  the  existence 
of  benevolent  instincts.  He  seems  to 
agree  to  a  great  extent  with  Home, 
wno  is  amongst  the  most  genuine 
of  utilitarians;  and  he  quotes 
Hutcheson  as  distinctly  on  his 
side,  on  the  faifh  of  the  term 
'moral  sense,'  though  Hutcheson 
had  plainly  declared,  before  Ben- 
tham,  that  '  that  action  is  the  best 
which  procures  the  greatest  hap- 
piness for  the  greatest  number.' 
The  example  might  have  shown 
him  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  accept  unreservedly  the  utili- 
tarian test  of  morality  whilst  de- 
nying in  the  strongest  way  that 
virtue  can  be  resolved  by  mental 
chemistry  into  merely  selfish  feel- 
ing. K  by  denouncing  utilita- 
rianism Mr.  Lecky  merely  intends 
to  oppose  this  last  proposition,  we 
should  heartily  agree  with  bim.  We 
must  add,  indeed,  that  there  is  some 
justification  for  what  we  hold  to  be  in 
the  main  a  palpable  blunder.  Utili- 
tarian writers,  when  discussing  tlic 
motives  which  lead  men  to  be  vir- 
tuous, instead  of  the  test  of  virtne, 
have  frequently,  as  we  think,  main- 
tained untenable  positions,  and  tbej 
have  probably  done  so  from  accepting 
Mr.  Lecky 's  account  of  tbem,  and 
holding  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
them  to  disprove  the  existence  of 
unselfish  instincts.  Even  when  free 
from  this  paradox,  they  have  very 
frequently  taken  a  low  view  of  the 
happiness,  the  promotion  of  which, 
in  their  belief,  was  the  ultimate  ob- 
object  of  morality.  While  anxions 
to  bring  virtue  under  their  powers 
of  analysis,  they  have  missed  many 
of  the  more  delicate  and  lofty 
kinds  of  virtue.  They  have  said,  and, 
as  we  hold,  rightly,  that  the  mo- 
rality of  actions  depends  on  their 
tendency  to  promote  happiness; 
but  when  they  have  tried  to  define 
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happiness,  iiiey  liave  observed  only 
its  grosser  and  more  palpable  forms. 
Tbeir  psychological  net,  so  to  speak, 
only  brought  np  at  its  first  casts 
the  solid  tangible  objects  of  haman 
ambition — ^the  bread  and  butter,  the 
hard  cash,  and  the  physical  com- 
forts; the  more  ethereal  elements 
escaped  from  their  clumsy  grasp ; 
and  yirtue,  as  defined  by  them,  in- 
clnded  Httle  more  than  the  teaching 
of  that  practical  good  sense  which 
was  embodied  in  the  moral  axioms 
of  Franklin  and  his  like.  The  in- 
tuitional school  did  good  service  in 
preserving  the  memory  of  a  higher 
ideal,  and  preventing  our  moral 
standard  from  sinking  to  a  point 
where  'honesty  is  the  best  policy,' 
'a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got,'  and 
'a  Uiief  will  sooner  or  later  come  to 
the  gallows,*  would  be  the  sublimest 
truths  to  be  inculcated  by  preacher 
or  philosopher. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  metaphysical  doctrine  often 
insisted  upon  by  moralists  of  this 
school  has  at  first  sight  an  ugly  look. 
They  are  fond  of  declaring  that  the 
humkn  will  is  invariably  determined 
hy  the  strongest  motive,  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  strongest  motive  is 
always  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
agent.  It  is  easy  to  give  this  asser- 
tion a  turn  which  makes  it  appear 
to  be  either  immoral  or  ftitile.  If 
it  is  meant  that  a  man  will  always 
pursue  that  course  which  on  the 
whole  promises  to  procure  the 
greatest  amount  of  selfish  satisfac- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  deduce  those  con- 
sequences which  Mr.  Lecky  im- 
putes to  utilitarians  in  general.  It 
is  possible  that  a  fear  of  hell,  or 
even  of  temporal  punishments,  may 
force  a  man  acting  on  such  princi- 
ples to  be  decently  honest,  and  to 
obey  the  supplementary  command- 
ment, Thou  shalt  not  be  found  out ; 
hut  his  morality,  to  say  the  best  of 
it,  will  be  low  in  tone,  and  liable  to 
fcreak  down  in  practice.    If,  on  the 


other  hand,  we  give  a  greater  lati- 
tude to  the  term  *  happiness,'  the 
assertion  becomes  meaningless.  We 
may  define  happiness  to  be  that  end 
of  action,  whatever  it  may  be,  the 
gratification  of  benevolent  as  well  as 
of  selfish  instincts  being  included,, 
which  has  at  the  time  the  greatest 
charm.  The  happiness  of  a  man's 
future  life  may  affect  his  imagination 
less  powerfully  than  the  future  hap- 
piness of  his  relatives  or  of  mankind. 
He  may  reduce  himself  to  poverty 
in  feeding  and  clothing  his  neigh- 
bours, though  he  may  he  aware  that 
in  the  long  run  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing performed  a  benevolent  action 
will  not  counterbalance  the  miseries 
of  want;  for,  at  the  time  of  the 
action,  his  own  pleasure  to  come 
will  move  him  less  powerfully  than 
the  pleasure  of  his  fellow-creatures^ 
Yet,  when  interpreted  in  this  way, 
the  statement  seems  to  lose  its 
meaning.  If  wo  can  only  measure 
happiness  by  the  effect  it  produces,, 
we  appear  to  say  that  the  strongest 
motive  is  always — the  strongest  mo- 
tive. To  this  objection,  as  urged  by 
Mr.  Mansel,  Mr.  Mill  has  replied ' 
that,  even  so,  the  assertion  has  a 
meaning.  When  we  declare  that 
the  heaviest  bucket  at  a  well  will 
raise  the  other,  we  mean  by  '  hea- 
viest' merely  that  bucket  which, 
raises  the  other.  But  the  assertion 
implies  that  one  and  the  same 
bucket  will  always  raise  the  other, 
and  tliat  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of' 
chance  which  comes  uppermost. 
Thus  the;  statement  about  the 
strongest  motive  comes  in  fact  to 
this,  that  the  human  will  is  subject 
to  certain  laws  of  causation,  and* 
does  not  act  arbitrarily.  It  further 
implies  that  the  action  is  that 
which  at  the  moment  brings  the 
greatest  happiness ;  but  it  leaves 
the  question  of  what  constitutes 
happiness  studiously  vague,  and  is 
as  far  as  possible  from  denying,  by 
implication,    the   existence   of   the 
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most  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  im- 
pulses conceivable.  The  difference 
between  Mr.  Lecky  and  Mr.  Mill 
thus  becomes  almost  evanescent. 
Mr.  Lecky  says  that  the  will  is 
acted  upon  both  by  happiness  and 
by  the  idea  of  duty.  Mr.  Mill  says 
that  it  is  acted  upon  simply  by  the 
happiness.  But  they  both  admit 
the  existence  of  the  same  eflBcient 
motives,  though  they  call  them  by 
different  names.  As  in  most  meta- 
physical discussions,  the  facts  ad- 
mitted are  the  same,  but  the  mode 
of  accounting  for  them  is  verbally — 
and  perhaps  not  more  than  verbaUy 
— different. 

Mr.  Lecky,  like  Mr.  Mill,  observes 
that  men  will  occasionally  perform 
heroic  deeds;  that  a  martyr,  for 
example,  will  undergo  fearful  tor- 
tures rather  than  affirm  what  he 
believes  to  be  false.  Mr.  Lecky 
infers  that  the  martyr  must  be 
actuated  by  some  other  motive 
than  his  own  happiness.  Mr. 
Mill  would  infer,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  a  love  of  truth  may  be- 
come so  strong  that  a  man  promotes 
his  own  happiness  by  gratifying  it 
even  at  the  price  of  fearful  tortures. 
The  dispute  is  removed  from  the 
domain  of  observed  facts  into  those 
dim  regions  where  every  truth  is 
susceptible  of  two  diametrically 
opposed  and  equally  plausible  ex- 
planations. Whether  the  proposi- 
tion that  two  and  two  make  four  is 
known  by  experience  or  intuition, 
we  are  equally  satisfied  of  its  truth, 
and  mathematical  inferences  are 
equally  valid ;  and  the  metaphysical 
discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  our 
motives  has  not,  when  fairly  ex- 
plained, much  more  significance  for 
practical  inquirers.  The  relative 
strength  of  the  unselfish  and  the 
purely  self- regarding  instincts,  and 
the  mode  by  which  one  set  may  be 
strengthened  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  are  questions  of  immense  im- 
portance; but  the  metaphysical 
discussion  throws  little  light  upon 
the  subject. 


Turning,  however,  from  these 
perplexed  labyrinths,  we  come  to  a 
matter  which  has  far  closer  bearing 
upon  the  true  moral  of  Mr.  Lecky'a 
book.  Mr.  Lecky,  like  every  other 
moralist,  remarks  that  the  standard 
of  morality  has  at  different  times 
undergone  surprising  changes;  and, 
indeed,  his  main  purpose  is  to  trace 
out  the  singular  variations  which 
have  occurred  within  the  period  of 
which  he  treats.  A  savage  will 
knock  on  the  head  anybody  out- 
side his  own  family  to  whom  he 
takes  a  dislike ;  an  ancient  patriot 
thought  it  wrong  to  behave  in  this 
way  to  one  of  his  own  city  or 
province ;  the  civilised  Christian 
respects  the  persons  of  aJl  man- 
kind. The  fact  is  at  first  sight 
fatal  to  the  intuitive  theory  of 
morals,  and  it  is  certainly  fatal  to 
that  form  of  it  which  should  de- 
clare that  all  men  have  an  imme- 
diate and  irrefragable  knowledge  of 
certain  elementary  moral  laws.  Mr. 
Lecky  evades  the  difficulty  by  limit- 
ing the  domain  within  which  the 
intuitions  are  supreme.  Intuition 
can  only  teach  us,  he  thinks,  that 
benevolence  differs  radically  from 
malevolence,  and  that  it  is  intrin- 
sically superior.  The  utilitarian 
would  accept  both  these  proposi- 
tions without  hesitation.  We  know 
that  benevolence  differs  from  its 
opposite,  as  we  know  that  black 
differs  from  white,  or  sweet  from 
sour,  by  constant  and  universally 
accessible  experience;  a  savage  can 
understand  that  giving  a  man  bread 
is  more  likely  to  promote  his  hap- 
piness than  taking  his  scalp,  and 
when  he  is  once  satisfied  that  he 
has  an  interest  in  making  the  man 
happy,  he  will  be  contented  to 
leave  his  scalp  upon  his  head.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  moral  duties  is 
gradually  extended,  according  to 
Mr.  Lecky,  by  the  awakening  of 
certain  latent  intuitions,  as  pre- 
pared paper  develops  the  figures 
imprinted  upon  it  under  the  action 
of  sunlight.     Ecom  thp  utilitarian 
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point  of  view,  the  same  process 
wooM  be  described  as  the  gradual 
isflneDce  of  experience  and  observa- 
tion, facilitated  by  various  changes 
in  the  social  organisation.  The 
same  facts  are  stated  with  eqnal 
ease  in  the  phraseology  of  the  rival 
sects  of  philosophy.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  point  which  demands  a 
little  farther  explanation,  with  a 
view  to  certain  important  conse- 
quences. When  a  utilitarian  says 
that  the  test  of  morality  is  in  the 

*  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
nnmber,*  he  cannot  mean  that  any 
existing  moral  standard  exactly 
satisfies  that  condition.  Onr  moral 
sentiments  at  any  moment  are  the 
product  of  all  the  conditions 
through  which  society  has  passed ; 
thej  embody  instincts  founded  on 
a  hygone  state  of  affairs  and  often 
inapplicable  to  present  circum- 
stances. The  military  instincts, 
for  example,  survive  that  order  of 
things  in  which  military  excellence 
was  really  essential  to  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind.  We  continue  to 
give  an  undue  place  in  the  hierarchy 
of  virtue  to  physical  courage, 
thongh  we  no  longer  regard  a  sol- 
dier as  the  highest  type  of  man- 
kind. Duelling  still  survives  in 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  a 
nian  is  despised  for  unreadiness 
to  comply  with  a  custom  which  we 
have  agreed  to  condemn  in  the 
abstract.      To   say  then   that  the 

*  greatest  happiness  principle  *  sup- 
plies the  proper  test  of  morality,  is 
to  say  not  that  it  is,  but  that  it 

*  ought '  to  be,  the  test.  And  when  it 
is  asked  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
'ought'  in  this  connection,  the  utili- 
tarian can  only  reply,  that  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
His  assertion,  therefore,  merely 
amounts  to  this;  that  a  certain 
moral  code  is  at  a  given  period  con- 
ducive to  the  highest  degree  of  ge- 
neral happiness.  If  he  behoves  in  the 
theological  sanction,  he  holds  that 
a  sufficient  motive  for  a  virtuous 
life  is  to  be  found  in  the  hopes  and 


fears  connected  with  a  future  life ; 
or,  if  he  denies  this,  he  will  believe 
that  the  instincts  by  which  men 
are  actuated  will,  on  the  whole,  be 
sufficient  to  secure  a  tolerable 
degree  of  virtue,  and  a  progressive 
rise  in  the  moral  standard,  though 
with  many  crimes  and  many  periods 
of  backsliding.  A  thinker  of  Mr. 
Lecky's  school  might  declare  that 
the  motives  thus  indicated  were 
insufficient ;  and  that  when  we  have 
proved  that  certain  rules  of  action 
are  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the 
race,  we  have  given  them  no  sort  of 
cogency  notwithstanding.  Yet  what 
more  can  Mr.  Lecky  say  ?  As  he  tells 
us  very  forcibly,  men  at  one  time  hold 
the  ascetic  virtues,  and  at  another 
the  patriotic  virtues,  in  the  highest 
esteem.  How  are  we  to  toll  which 
is  right  or  what  is  the  standard  to 
be  preferred?  If  our  intuitions 
tell  us  only  that  benevolence  is 
better  than  its  opposite,  and  so  forth, 
they  only  give  us  truisms  on  which 
everybody  is  agreed.  If  they  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  upon  matters  still 
in  dispute,  they  have  no  authority. 
Their  decisions  destroy  each  other, 
like  the  opposite  assertions  of  two 
infallible  popes.  The  ancient  Ro- 
man knew  intuitively  that  suicide 
was  a  dignified  and  proper  action ; 
his  Christian  opponent  knew  intui- 
tively that  suicide  was  a  deadly 
sin.  How  are  we  to  decide  between 
these  rival  decisions  of  an  infallible 
authority?  By  showing  that  the 
practice  of  suicide  is  on  the  whole 
prejudicial  to  the  happiness  of  so- 
ciety, we  assign  an  intelligible  mo- 
tive for  disapproving  of  it ;  but  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  see  what  other 
evidence  can  possibly  be  produced 
to  determine  reasonable  men.  Our 
conviction  that  it  is  wrong,  is  no 
answer  to  an  equally  strong  con- 
viction that  it  was  right,  unless  we 
assume,  what  seems  to  be  very  un- 
tenable, that  the  latest  conviction  is 
always  the  right  one.  If  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  logical  inference  from 
some  admitted  axiom,  the  inference 
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is  equally  open  to  the  utilitarian  and 
to  the  believer  in  intuition ;  and  the 
question  is  merely  driven  back  to 
tiie  ground  upon  which  that  axiom 
was  established.  And  suppose, 
finally,  that  new  intuitions  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  certain  action 
is  virtuous,  and  our  observation 
proves  that  it  is  prejudicial  to  hap- 
piness, the  question  still  remains, 
Why  should  we  be  virtuous?  If 
virtue  makes  people  miserable,  what 
is  the  good  of  virtue  ?  The  answer 
would  probably  be,  that  virtue  does  in 
fact  make  mankind  happier,  though 
this  and  that  individual  here  and 
there  may  seem  externally  to  suffer; 
but,  if  so,  the  utilitarian  has  every 
concession  that  he  could  desire,  for 
it  is  tacitly  admitted  that  virtuous 
actions  do  in  fact  satisfy  the  test 
he  proposes  of  being  conducive  to 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est number.  Mr.  Lecky  attempts 
to  answer  this  by  showing  that  the 
utility  to  mankind  of  certain  moral 
rules  is  doubtful ;  that  superstition 
is  sometimes  better  than  truth ;  that 
avarice  and  tyranny  have  sometimes 
been  usefal  to  a  nation,  and  so  on. 
If  he  could  really  prove  that,  as  a 
rule,  lying  made  people  happier  than 
telling  the  truth,  he  would  have 
shown  that  the  moral  rule  was  of 
doubtful  utihiy,  and  we  confess  that 
we  should  be  much  inclined  to  take 
at  once  to  systematic  falsehood.  All, 
however,  that  he  even  attempts  to 
prove  is  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, a  fklse  belief  or  a  cruel 
action  may  have  good  consequences. 
This  no  one  denies ;  and  the  fact  is, 
as  we  have  remarked,  the  very  rea- 
son why  morality  is  desirable ;  as 
we  cannot  foretell  the  consequences 
of  actions,  we  observe  general  rules; 
and  the  utility  of  no  rules  can  pos- 
sibly rest  on  firmer  evidence  than 
the  utility  of  those  which  prescribe 
truthfulness  and  mercy.  The  acci- 
dental advantages,  indeed,  which 
he  attributes  to  their  opposites,  are 
derived,  not  so  much  from  the  vices 
as  from  the  good  qualities,  the  re- 


verent feelings,  or  the  patriotic 
courage  with  which  they  were  acci- 
dentally associated.  The  Bomaa 
empire  was,  doubtless,  a  benefit  to 
mankind  in  spite  of,  not  on  account 
of,  its  vices ;  and  the  objection  to  a 
summary  destruction  of  superstition 
is,  as  Mr.  Lecky  has  admirably 
shown,  that  a  false  belief  is  often 
inextricably  interwoven  for  a  time 
with  many  of  the  most  ennobling 
sentiments  we  can  possess.  His 
argument  proves  that  we  should  be 
very  careful,  lest,  in  uprooting  the 
tares,  we  destroy  the  wheat ;  but  it 
by  no  means  shows  that  tares  are 
in  general  as  good  a  crop  as  wheat. 
The  moral  standards  of  different 
nations  and  ages  may  be  regarded 
as  a  series  of  rough  empiriod  s^- 
proximations  towards  the  code  of 
rules  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  The  standard 
has  varied,  partly  because  circum- 
stances have  in  &u)t  made  different 
qualities  desirable  at  difi'erent  times, 
and  partly  because  mankind,  being 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  have 
blundered  grossly  as  to  the  value 
of  certain  qualities.  St.  Simeon 
Stylites  was  admired  for  subjecting 
himself  to  loathsome  tortures,  be- 
cause his  contemporaries  had  formed 
a  degrading  conception  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  thought  that  he 
liked  to  see  men  make  themselves 
filthy  and  wretched  in  his  honour. 
Yet,  even  in  such  cases,  there  was 
the  belief  thiat  the  suffering  would 
be  repaid  with  compound  interest 
in  another  world,  and  the  admira- 
tion implied  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  self-com- 
mand to  the  world  at  large.  The 
means  were  mistaken  for  the  end, 
and  the  training  was  supposed  to  be 
excellent  independently  of  the  pur- 
poses which  it  might  subserve.  A 
more  intelligent  view  of  our  part 
in  the  universe  will  modify  such 
sentiments  without  destroying  them: 
we  shall  admire  a  man  who  is 
superior  to  sensual  temptations,  bat 
only  on  condition  that  the  body. 
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instead  of  being  tormented  and 
enfeebled,  is  made  an  efiectnal  in- 
strument of  the  spirit.  Nothing 
can  be  more  interesting  than  to 
trace  the  mode  by  which  these 
blind  attempts  at  forming  a  worthy 
ideal  of  humanity  are  gradually 
modified  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  a  more  enlightened  in- 
telligence and  a  milder  state  of 
society. 

Innumerable  lines  of  inquiry 
may  spring  from  the  variations 
of  sentiment  described  by  Mr. 
Lecky.  He  touches  so  many  im- 
portant questions,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  in  a  limited  space,  even 
to  give  a  summary  indication  of 
their  nature.  We  might  ask  what 
light  his  speculations  throw  upon 
the  probable  future  of  the  relations 
between  the  sexes;  how  far  the 
moral  standard  of  the  present  day 
excels  those  which  it  has  superseded, 
or  is  itself  in  need  of  i^ture  modifi- 
cations ;  what  is  the  relation  which 
it  bears  to  existing  religions ;  and 
whether,  on  the  whole,  it  does  not 
tend  to  a  comfortable  dead  level  of 
sentiment,  with  no  great  passions, 
with  commonplace  virtues  and  com- 
monplace crimes,  and  a  general  ab- 
sence of  heroism  and  energy  ?  No 
one  can  read  Mr.  Lecky's  book 
without  being  led  to  reflect  on  these 
and  many  similar  questions ;  though, 
if  he  follows  his  author,  he  will 
probably  come  to  very  indefinite 
conclusions  and  a  general  beHef 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
on  most  sides  of  every  question. 

There  is,  however,  one  subject  of 
the  very  highest  interest,  upon 
which  Mr.  Lecky's  speculations  are 
of  more  than  ordinary  value.  What 
are  we  to  think  of  the  influence  on 
morals  of  Christianitv  ?  We  have 
been  treated  to  much  rhetoric  on 
the  subject,  and  are  likely  to  listen 
to  a  good  deal  more ;  but  few  people 
have  sat  down  quietly  and  asked 
themselves  without  prejudice  or 
passion,  what  precise  changes  were 
dne  to  the  influence  of  the  Christian 


religion,  and  how  far  can  we  justify 
the  general  inipression  that  it  in- 
troduced an  entirely  new  standard 
and  transformed  the  whole  moral 
aspect  of  the  world.  No  question, 
however,  can  be  of  deeper  interest ; 
and  Mr.  Lecky  has  the  great  merit 
of  treating  it  in  a  perfectly  im- 
partial and  tolerant  spirit.  He  is 
never  more  eloquent  than  in  ex- 
patiating upon  the  virtues  of  the 
early  Christian  heroes,  and  yet  he 
is  most  anxious  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  merits  of  the  Pagan  philosophers. 
He  supplies  a  very  conclusive  answer 
to  some  of  the  untenable  claims  of 
apologetic  writers;  and  he  points 
out  Christian  weaknesses  and  crimes 
with  a  firm  hand ;  yet  no  one  could 
show  less  of  that  Voltairean  spirit 
of  bitter  hostility,  which  deprived 
the  sceptics  of  half  their  power  by 
rendering  impossible  any  show  of 
candour  and  common  justice.  It  is 
indeed  characteristic  that  we  are 
quite  unable  to  say  from  Mr.  Lecky's 
book  what  view  he  takes  of  the 
claims  of  the  Christian  revelation  to 
supernatural  authority ;  but,  if  ho 
is  not  strictly  orthodox,  we  are  quite 
certain  that  he  has  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  religion,  and  regards 
it  as  deserving,  in  many  respects, 
of  almost  unqualified  praise.  He 
admits  indeed  that  the  early  Fathers 
were  superstitious,  intolerant,  and, 
on  some  subjects,  confirmed  liars ; 
but,  if  they  would  not  have  found 
in  him  a  perfectly  submissive  dis- 
ciple, we  feel  sure  that,  had  he  been 
a  Roman  official,  he  would  have 
treated  them  with  marked  attention, 
have  put  them  quite  at  their  ease, 
and  resisted  with  great  firmness 
any  suggestion  for  giving  them  to 
the  lions.  This  kind  of  apprecia- 
tion is  not  always  gratifying  to  its 
object;  the  Pope  would  doubtless 
prefer  to  be  called  Antichrist  to 
being  treated  as  a  very  amiable 
official,  who  is  rather  below  the 
level  of  intelligent  contemporaries ; 
and  an  apostle  would  have  had 
more  hopes  of  a  furious  pagan  than 
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of  a  benevoleirt  pbilosopber,  aoxions 
to  do  fall  justice  to  any  of  the  really 
yalnablo  ideas  in  the  gospels.  The 
tone  of  mind,  however,  is  highly 
favonrable  to  a  philosophical  judg- 
ment on  the  great  questions  in- 
volved ;  and  few  writers  inspire 
more  confidence  in  tlieir  substantial 
desire  to  do  impartial  justice  than 
Mr.  Lecky. 

Mr.  Lecky*s  argument  is  espe- 
cially valuable,  because  it  is  daily 
more  obvious  that  it  indicates  the 
probable  direction  of  the  contro- 
versies of  the  ftiture.  The  author 
of  Ecce  Homo  has  attracted  popular 
attention  to  the  issues  involved, 
although  he  unluckily  treated 
them  in  the  spirit  of  a  rhetorician 
rather  than  of  an  impartial  critic. 
When,  however,  the  question  has 
once  been  raised,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
out  of  sight.  The  old  discussions 
about  evidences  of  Christianity 
have  lost  their  interest.  No  one 
would  think  at  the  present  day  of 
claiming  our  attention  on  the 
strength  of  the  miracles.  Those 
who  believe  for  other  reasons,  are 
of  course  willing  also  to  accept  the 
miracles ;  but  it  is  no  longer  pre- 
tended that  their  independent  evi- 
dence is  so  strong  as  to  convince 
any  one  who  should  deny  the  moral 
and  spiritual  value  of  Christianity. 
The  ground  of  controversy  has 
therefore  been  shifted,  and  may 
perhaps  be  stated  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows. Was  the  change  introduced 
by  the  Christian  revelation  so  great 
as  to  justify  us  in  attributing  it  to 
supernatural  intervention  ?  Was 
there,  so  to  speak,  a  breach  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  normal  process  of  de- 
velopment ?  The  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity, according  to  one  set  of 
thinkers,  is  the  great  central  event, 
by  reference  to  which  the  history 
of  the  world  must  be  explained. 
Without  it,  everything  is  a  be- 
wildering maze:  with  it,  we  can 
discover  a  clue  to  guide  us,  and 
can  dimly  perceive    that,   though 


msmy  mysteries  mnst  for  ever  be 
insoluble  to  the  human  intellect, 
there  are  still  suflBcient  marks  of 
intelligent  design  to  afford  all 
reasonable  satisfaction.  In  the 
view  of  others,  the  conversion  of 
the  world  was  merely  one  stage  in 
the  development  of  our  race — ^the 
most  remarkable,  it  may  be,  through 
which  we  have  hitherto  passed,  but 
still  prepared  by  natural  causes,  and 
in  time  to  be  superseded  by  some 
creed  more  in  harmony  with  modern 
conditions.  With  this  is  connected 
the  further  question,  whether  the 
moral  code  introduced  by  Chris- 
tianity is  to  be  regarded  as  perfect 
and  final,  or  whether,  althongh  an 
undonbted  improvement  in  many 
ways,  it  did  not  in  some  respects 
tend  to  the  production  of  an  inferior 
type  of  character  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  luDy, 
we  should  have  to  study  ihe  con<fi- 
tions  under  which  Christianity  arose 
in  Palestine  and  was  subsequently 
spread  throughout  the  Roman 
empire.  With  the  first  of  these 
inquiries  Mr.  Lecky  has  no  concern. 
On  the  second,  he  pronounces  a 
very  emphatic  judgment.  Of  the 
movement  in  the  Roman  empire, 
he  says,  *  It  may  be  boldly  asserted 
that  the  assumption  of  a  moral  or 
intellectual  miracle  is  utterly  gra- 
tuitous. Never  before  was  a  reli- 
gious transformation  so  manifestly 
inevitable.  No  other  religion  ever 
combined  so  many  forms  of  attrac- 
tion as  the  Christian,  both  from  its 
intrinsic  excellence,  and  from  its 
manifest  adaptation  to  t^e  special 
wants  of  the  time.  One  great  cause 
of  its  success  was  that  it  produced 
more  heroic  actions  and  formed 
more  upright  men  than  any  other 
creed ;  but  that  it  should  do  so  was 
precisely  what  might  have  been 
expected.' 

The  arguments  by  which  he 
supports  this  opinion,  chiefly  di- 
rected against  the  hypotheses  that 
the  success  of  Christianity  was 
due  to  the  exHl^ition  of  miracles, 
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and  tiiat  the  perseouticms  whick 
it  Burmoanted  were  so  great  as 
to  implj  its  possession  of  a  mira- 
caloas  yitalitj,  are  singularly  in- 
teresting and  powerfal,  though 
thej  cannot  be  whollj  original. 
Strictlj  speaking,  thcj  are  digres- 
sions &om  the  main  purpose  of  the 
book;  but  they  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  argument  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  and  show 
that,  although  he  has  not  directly 
set  it  forth,  he  is  conscious  of  the 
natural  inference  from  his  histon- ' 
cal  inquiry.  He  characteristically 
avoids  drawing  any  definite  con- 
closion  from  his  account  of  the 
moral  standard  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians ;  but  these  discussions  would 
have  been  irrelevant,  if  he  had  not 
plainly  in  view  the  conclusions 
which  naturally  suggest  themselves. 
These  arguments,  in  fact,  serve  as  a 
natural  prologue  to  tho  inquiry, 
what  was  the  moral  value  of  the 
Christian  revelation  ?  If  there  was 
nothing  miraculous  about  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  was  there  the  mark 
of  a  Divine  origin  in  the  views  of 
human  nature  which  it  embodied 
and  the  rules  which  it  prescribed 
for  the  moral  improvement  of  man- 
kind? 

The  answer  to  this  question  may 
be  said  to  occupy  a  large  part  of 
the  book,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
sum  up  the  results  within  any  brief 
spaee.  Indeed,  the  investigation  is 
so  large,  and  is  beset  by  so  many 
difficnlties,  that  Mr.  Lecky's  book, 
great  as  we  hold  its  merits  to  be, 
is  valuable  rather  as  suggesting 
many  lines  of  inquiry  theji  as  lead- 
ing to  definite  conclusions.  We 
may,  however,  very  bnefly  indicate 
the  general  bearing  of  his  argu- 
ment. 

Assuming  that  the  Stoical  phiio- 
Eophers  and  their  successors  had 
independently  worked  out  a  sys- 
tem of  morality,  in  many  respects 
^ticipating  that  of  Christianity, 
and  differing  from  it  chiefly  by  lay- 
ing the  main  stress  upon  a  differ- 


ent order  of  virtues,  it  will  follow 
that  the  merit  of  Christianity  de- 
pended not  so  much  on  the  rules 
which  it  prescribed  as  on  the 
stronger  motives  which  it  pre- 
scribe for  obeying  them.  Philo- 
sophy affected  only  the  loftiest 
minds ;  its  influence  upon  Seneca  or 
Marcus  Aurelius  might  be  potent 
enough  to  develop  some  of  the 
noblest  of  human  qualities,  but 
with  the  general  mass  it  was 
powerless.  Christianity,  on  the 
other  hand,  affected  the  whole  of 
mankind ;  and,  as  Mr.  Lecky  says, 
*  acquired  from  the  first  an  intensity 
and  universality  of  influence  which 
none  of  the  philosophies  it  had 
superseded  approached.'  But  was 
that  influence  uniformly  good?  In 
many  respects  the  answer  cannot 
be  doubtful.  Its  first  consequence 
was  a  new  sense  of  the  sanctity  of 
human  life.  The  tone  of  society 
in  regard  to  such  practices  as 
infanticide  and  abortion  was  radi- 
cally changed.  The  gladiatorial 
shows,  with  their  hideously  degra- 
ding train  of  consequences,  were 
suppressed.  Suicide,  from  being 
regarded  as  a  virtuous  practice, 
became  a  deadly  sin ;  and  for  many 
centuries,  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity  and,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
adds,  with  his  usual  fairness,  of 
Mahommedanism,  it  'almost  abso- 
lutely ceased  in  all  the  civilised, 
active,  and  progressive  part  of 
mankind.' 

Still  more  important  was  the 
influence  of  Christianity  upon  sla- 
very; not  so  much,  indeed,  owing 
to  any  direct  legislative  measures, 
but  by  .the  formation  of  a  new 
society,  in  which  class  distinc- 
tions were  unknown,  by  a  change 
in  the  moral  type,  which  gave 
new  dignity  to  what  we  raay  call 
the  servile  virtues,  and  by  giv- 
ing a  new  and  powerful  impulse 
to  emancipation.  Another  marked 
change  was  the  enormous  extension 
given  to  charitable  effort.  It  has 
covered  the  globe,  says  Mr.  Lecky, 
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*with  conntless  InsiittLtions  of 
mercy  absolutely  nnknown  to  the 
whole  Pagan  world.  It  has  indis- 
solubly  united  in  the  minds  of  men 
the  idea  of  supreme  goodness  with 
that  of  active  and  constant  benevo- 
lence.* And  in  every  parish  it  has 
placed  a  religious  minister,  ofl&cially 
charged  with  the  superintendence 
of  a  charitable  organisation.  Chris- 
tianity, in  short,  taught  men  practi- 
cally a  reverence  for  human  life, 
and  a  sense  of  brotherhood  with 
their  race  at  large.  By  inculcating 
a  milder  type  of  virtue,  it  broke  up 
the  old  reign  of  brutality  and 
violence ;  and,  so  far,  it  deserves,  if 
possible,  higher  panegyrics  than 
have  even  yet  been  passed  upon  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cer- 
tain drawbacks  to  this  picture  which 
have  been  passed  over  with  compara- 
tive indiflference,  especially  by  eccle- 
siastical writers.  Such, for  example, 
although  it  admits  of  very  different 
estimates,  was  the  discouragement 
of  the  patriotic  virtues.  When 
Attila  was  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
the  Christian  leaders  were  far  more 
intent  upon  the  subtleties  of  theo- 
logical metaphysics  than  *  the  throes 
of  their  expiring  country.'  This, 
indeed,  was  merely  a  corollary  from 
the  ascetic  view  of  life,  which 
attained  such  a  marvellous  de- 
velopment in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  There  is  no  phase  in 
the  moral  history  of  manlond,  says 
Mr.  Lecky,  *  of  a  deeper  and  more 
painful  interest  than  this  ascetic 
epidemic,*  and,  we  may  add,  that 
no  part  of  his  book  is  more  inte- 
resting than  that  in  which  he  de- 
scribes it :  *  A  hideous,  sordid,  and 
emaciated  maniac,  without  know- 
ledge, without  patriotism,  without 
natural  affection,  passing  his  life  in 
a  long  routine  of  useless  and 
atrocious  self-torture,  and  quail- 
ing before  the  ghastly  phantoms 
of  his  delirious  brain,  had  become 
the  ideal  of  the  nations,  which  had 
known  the  writings  of  Plato  and 
Cicero   and  the  lives  of  Socrates 


and  Cato.'  It  is,  indeed,  difficult 
to  say  which  is  the  most  detestable 
figure  in  Mr.  Lecky's  gallery;  no 
Indian  fakir  can  be  more  loathsome 
than  the  unwashed  Saints,  who 
looked  upon  bathing  with  religiouB 
abhorrence.  Perhaps,  however, 
St.  Simeon  Stylites  was  the  foulest 
of  these  semi-maniacs  :  '  For  a 
whole  year  he  stood  upon  one  I^, 
the  other  being  covered  with  hideous 
ulcers,  while  his  biographer  (who, 
we  will  hope,  was  an  abandoned 
liar)  was  commissioned  to  stand  by 
his  side,  to  pick  up  the  worms  that 
fell  from  his  body,  and  to  rephice 
them  in  the  sores,  the  Saint  saying 
to  the  worms,  "  Eat  what  God  has 
given  you."  *  Mr.  Lecky  finds  a 
good  deal  to  say  in  behalf  of  these 
gentlemen,  chiefly  on  the  obvious 
ground  that  self-sacrifice  and  self- 
renunciation  are  the  condition  of  all 
great  moral  excellence.  We  should 
rather  object  to  the  use  of  those 
terms.  To  sacrifice  oneself  for  the 
good  of  others  is  indeed  noble ;  but 
to  undergo  tortures  in  order  to  get 
well  paid  for  them  in  heaven,  or  to 
gratify  a  morbid  vanity,  strikes  us 
as  being  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
virtuous. 

Undoubtedly  these  self-tormen- 
tors were  better  than  mere  sensual- 
ists so  far  as  they  proved  that  they 
had  powers  of  controlling  them- 
selves with  a  view  to  an  ulterior 
object ;  but  such  a  distortion  of  the 
moral  sense  in  some  is  logically  con- 
nected with  an  equal  corruption  in 
others,  inasmuch  as  it  condemns  all 
legitimate  satisfEiction  of  our  na- 
tural instincts  ;  and  men  are  really 
improved,  not  by  attempting  to 
eradicate  certain  impulses,  but  by 
strongly  developing  others.  Some 
evils  which  naturally  result  from  this 
view  of  life  are  eloquently  explained 
by  Mr.  Lecky.  One  is  that  perver- 
sion of  charity  which  has  caused 
benevolent  institutions  to  promote 
poverty  as  much  as  to  cure  it.  The 
givers  considered  rather  their  own 
souls  than  the  good  of  their  neigh- 
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boors.  The  aacetic  and  the  in- 
dnstrial  spirit  are  necessarily  op- 
posed. A  more  vital  consequence 
of  the  same  tendency  was  its 
inflnence  npon  marriage.  If  as- 
cetics inculcated  chastity,  they  took 
the  lowest  possible  view  of  married 
life ;  the  recoil  of  such  extravagant 
priociples  is  as  natural  and  inevi- 
table in  this  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  morality;  and  we  need 
not  follow  Mr.  Lecky  through  any 
of  the  interesting  pages  in  which 
lie  traces  the  consequences  of  the 
conception  of  life  which  considers 
viiginity  to  be  the  crowning  grace 
of  a  true  saint. 

We  need  only  glance  at  the  in- 
fiaence  of  the  Church  upon  the 
intellectual  virtues,  and  the  de- 
grading theory  which  attaches  the 
idea  of  moral  guilt  to  intellectual 
error.  Under  its  influence,  says 
Mr.  Lecky,  *  a  literature  arose,  sur- 
passing in  its  mendacious  ferocity 
anj  other  that  the  world  had 
known.'  Ecclesiastical  writers 
thonght  that,  first,  any  lies  were 
excusable  in  defence  of  the  truth ; 
secondly,  that  everybody  who  did 
not  heHeve  them  would  be  damned. 
Indeed,  with  such  an  engine  of  tor- 
ture at  their  command,  they  had 
little  temptation  to  be  moderate. 
It  was  the  pleasant  belief  of  those 
times  that '  the  entire  human  race 
beyond  the  Church,  as  well  as  a 
very  large  proportion  of  those  who 
are  within  its  pale,  were  doomed  to 
an  eternity  of  agony  in  a  literal  and 
undying  fire.'  This  superstition  is 
iu)t  quite  dead ;  and,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
remarks,  *  It  was  the  custom  then, 
as  it  is  tiie  custom  now,  for  Catholic 
priests  to  stain  the  imagination  of 
young  children  by  ghastly  pictures 
of  future  misery,  to  print  upon  the 
virgm  mind  atrocious  images  which 
they  hoped,  not  unreasonably,  might 
prove  indelible.'  The  quotation  from 
a  feact  called.  The  Sight  of  Hell,  by 
which  he  confirms  this  opinion,  is 
worth  noticing  by  those  who  would 
see  what  kind  of  doctrines  Catholic 


priests  still  venture    to    put  for- 
ward. 

The  facts  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  are,  of  course,  familiar  in 
a  genend  way  to  most  educated 
persons.  Mr.  Lecky  has  only  illus- 
trated them  with  abundant  learning 
and  grouped  them  with  such  skill 
as  to  surest  more  than  he  directly 
states.  Their  bearing  upon  the 
argument  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  is  indeed  rather  ambi- 
raous.  No  rational  person  could 
deny  that  Christianity  has  been  the 
direct  means  of  conferring  many 
blessings  upon  the  world,  and  that 
it  has  more  indirectly  provided  the 
channels  through  which  our  better 
instincts  may  exercise  a  more  power- 
ful influence  than  formerly.  Yet  it 
is  also  undeniable  that  the  evils 
which  Mr.  Lecky  has  described  have 
had  a  very  close  connection,  if  not 
with  the  spread  of  Christianity,  at 
least  with  the  increasing  power  of 
the  Church.  It  is  a  question  of  pro- 
found interest,  not  merely  in  con- 
sidering the  past,  but  in  forecasting 
the  future  of  religion.  The  decay 
of  the  patriotic  virtues  was  perhaps 
a  mere  temporary  result  of  the  crush- 
ing under  the  Iloman  empire  of  the 
centres  of  national  life,  which  were 
the  natural  objects  of  patriotism. 
It  might  be  necessary  at  the  rise  of 
the  spiritual  body  in  the  midst  of 
corruption  andiyranny  thatit  should 
for  a  time  attract  to  itself  all  the 
loyalty  of  its  members.  The  fault 
was  not  in  the  teaching,  but  in  the 
disturbed  medium  in  which  the  new 
force  was  operating.  Such  unfor- 
tunate concretions  round  the  main 
body  of  truth  may  be  gradually  dis- 
persed, and  a  genuine  patriotism 
be  found  to  be  as  compatible  with 
universal  philanthropy  as  with  pure 
Christianiiy.  The  other  vices  which 
Mr.  Lecky  denounces  seem  to  have 
a  greater  vitality,  and  to  be  more 
difficult  of  eradication  without  in- 
jury to  the  faith  upon  which  they 
were  engrafted.  The  Iloman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  those  who  gra- 
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Titate  towards  it,  still  preach  aa 
asceticism  which,  if  it  does  not  take 
Buch  revolting  forms,  is  in  principle 
as  hostile  to  a  genuine  religion  and 
to  that  full  development  of  human 
nature  which  should  be  its  ultimate 
purpose.  Very  few  persons  believe 
in  hell-fire ;  at  least,  *  after  the  fear- 
less  old  fashion ':  they  prevaricate 
and  hesitate  and  provide  loopholes  of 
escape  from  the  terrible  consequences 
of  their  own  logic  ;  yet  dogmatists 
cling  to  the  doctrine  with  a  fond- 
ness which  is  almost  touching,  and 
the  freedom  with  which  a  man 
threatens  his  opponents  with  dam- 
nation serves  as  a  pretty  accurate 
test  at  once  of  the  intensity  and 
blindness  of  his  ftiith.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Church  towards  the 
intellectual  virtues  is  not  profoundly 
altered ;  there  is  less  lying  than  of 
old,  partly  because  a  race  of  critics 
have  arisen  who  have  very  much 
increased  the  difficulty  of  lying  with 
success ;  but  few  theologians  have 
learnt  to  welcome  truth,  ^m  what- 
ever quarter  it  may  come,  or  can 
bear  to  admit  frankly  that  a  man 
does  not  deserve  damnation  because 
he  comes  to  conclusions  radically 
different  from  their  own. 

It  is  this  close  connection  between 
the  problems  of  our  own  time  and 
those  of  the  earlier  ages  of  Christian- 
ity which  gives  a  special  interest 
to  Mr.  Lecky's  work.  The  historical 
test  of  the  truth  of  its  doctrines  is 
their  fitness  to  regenerate  the  ancient 
world ;  and  this  can  only  be  demon- 
strated by  careful  and  candid  criti- 
cism. The  present  test  of  their 
truth,  or,  at  least,  of  their  chance 
of  permanent  hold  upon  men's 
minds,  is  their  fitness  to  meet  the 
problems  which  are  all  around  us. 
If  the  ^alue  of  Christianity,  though 


immense  at  the  time,  was  merely 
transitory,  we  shall  find  that  tiie 
errors  which  it  embodied  were  part 
of  its  substance,  and  not  mere  accre- 
tions from  without.  In  the  opposite 
case,  it  will  be  able  to  shake  them 
off,  and  exhibit  its  permanent  |>ower 
over  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men. 
Veiy  few  people  will  shrink  from 
giving  an  exceedingly  confident 
answer  to  these  questions,  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  though  that  does 
not  prove  that  many  people  know 
much  about  it.  We,  at  any  rate, 
must  be  content  with  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Lecky's  book  in  attracting  men's 
minds  to  such  discussions,  although 
it  is  fiw  from  being  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  is  profoundly  interesting. 
We  will  only  remark  in  conclusion, 
that  it  is  a  curious  sign  of  the  times 
that  a  book,  which,  if  it  does  not 
openly  come  to  heterodox  conclu- 
sions, at  least  suggests  so  many 
convenient  weapons  for  the  use  of 
heterodox  hands,  has  been  received 
with  such  general  compla^iency,  and 
given  so  Httle  scandal.  The  utilita- 
rians have  been  angry,  not,  perhaps, 
without  some  reason ;  but  more 
orthodox  people,  whether  disarmed 
by  the  amiable  and  candid  tone  of 
Mr.  Lecky's  writing,  or  thrown  off 
their  guard  by  the  want  of  definite 
statements  of  erroneous  principles 
(that  is,  principles  differing  from 
their  own),  have  received  him 
with  remarkable  calmness.  If  they 
are  wise — for  we  may  put  any  case 
hypothetically  —  they  will  take 
warning  from  his  book,  that  an  era 
is  opening  of  more  vital  contro- 
versies than  any  which  have 
hitherto  raged  between  the  fiiithfal 
and  the  unbelievers. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
A  DISCOURSE   OF   MUSIC. 


*  TF  BiQsiG  be  the  food  of  love,  play 
1  on.*  But  if  music  be  the  mur- 
dawof  love,  the  bane  of  innocent 
flirtation,  the  exacting  and  weari- 
some tyrant  of  the  evening,  cease 
that  eternal  crash,  stop  that  piano, 
and,  oh !  warbler  of  the  night,  who 
know'st  or  reck' at  not  of  the  im- 
precs^ions  around  thee,  and  vainly 
hopest  that  the  circle  hang  en- 
chanted on  thy  lips — shut  up. 

1  think  I  like  music :  I  delight  in 
Mozart  and  Beethoven :  I  feel  they 
speak  to  me,  although  what  they  say 
I  do  not  know.  But  their  cadences 
and  phrases  touch  a  chord  which 
sensibly  bounds  within  me,  and  sets 
in  motion  vague,  dreamy,  delicious 
thoughts,  which  tempt  me  almost 
to  cry  aloud  with  pleasure.  I  sup- 
pose, although  I  know  little  of 
the  theory  of  musical  composition, 
that  there  is  as  much  musical  skill 
displayed  by  these  favourites  of 
mine  as  by  the  loudest,  harshest 
crash  which  Verdi  ever  inspired. 
Bat  I  hate  Verdi  and  all  the  bang- 
ing, braying  school,  with  an  un- 
mitigated hatred.  Their  works 
seem  to  me  to  be  composed  of 
muscle  only,  withcub  an  animating 
spirit,  an  outrage  on,  and  insult 
to,  the  real  soul  of  music.  Music 
fihonld  steal  on  you  as  the  stalker 
steals  on  the  deer.  If  you  go 
beating  drums,  and  i^outing  loud 
huzzas,  your  intended  prey  will  be 
the  other  side  the  mount^  before 
your  work  ia  well  begun. 

But  even  music  I  like  is  often 
distasteful  to  me.  I  resent — and 
everybody  does  resent — ^being  told 
and  compelled  to  listen — that  is, 
being  told  to  hold  my  tongue,  when 
I  wish  to  talk.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  you,  hideous  hypocrite   of  the 

drawingwroom,   knowing    not    one 

i^te  of  music  firom   another,  to 


stand  wondering  with  a  foolish 
look  of  praise,  and  forcing  your 
rebellious  lips  into  the  mockery  of 
a  rapturous  smile.  The  oountorfeit 
is  written  too  plainly  on  your  face, 
if  any  one  took  the  trouble  to  look 
at  it,  or  think  of  it.  I,  who  am  an 
honest  man,  hold  my  tongue,  as  I 
would  in  any  other  solemn  as- 
sembly, but  to  pretend  that  I  like 
being  interrupted  when  my  pretty 
neighbour  is  waxing  sociable  and 
pleasant,  I  should  disdain. 

I  do,  indeed,  like  pleasant  melo- 
dies to  pour  into  my  ear  while  I 
talk  or  am  talked  to :  and  that  is 
precisely  what  should  happen  on 
all  such  occasions,  and  what  is 
never,  on  any  account,  permitted. 
And,  my  most  amiable,  but  ah! 
too  exacting  hostess,  why  is  it  that 
we  may  not  carry  on  our  innocent 
chat  while  your  nightingales  are 
singing  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  Con- 
ceit and  vanity  explain  it  all.  It 
is  sweet  to  sit  on  a  bank  on  a  sum^ 
mer's  day,  and  listen  to  the  chorus 
of  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush; 
bat  would  you  enjoy  them  more 
if  your  own  pretty  prattle  were 
silenced?  A  pleasant  companion, 
in  a  pleasant  stroll,  is  all  the  more 
agreeable,  that  the  air  is  vocal  all 
around.  That  is  the  music  Nature 
has  provided,  and  she  never  meant 
anything  so  preposterous  as  that 
man — still  less  woman — should  be 
dumb  during  the  performance. 
Nay,  look  at  the  feathered  choris- 
ters themselves.  They  don't  listen 
to  each  other,  but  swell  their  little 
throats,  and  pour  out  their  musical 
small  talk  amid  the  harmonious 
discord  all  around.  But,  you — you 
care  for  nothing  but  having  your 
phenomenon  admired — because  you 
brought  her  there,  and  ym^  brought 
the  people  to  hear  her,  and  she  will 
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be  sulky  with  you  if  tbe  people  talk, 
and  your  party  won't  be  a  success, 
and  Mrs.  Crackenthorpe  will  come 
next  day,  and,  scorpionlike,  con- 
dole with  you  on  the  mortifications 
of  the  evening.  Well,  there  are 
meaner  motives  in  the  world  than 
those  which  swell  your  gentle  and 
good-natured  bosom.  I  quarrel  not 
-with  them.  I  shall  be  as  mute 
and  as  portentously  unhappy  as  my 
friends ;  but  say  not  that  this  kind 
of  thing  is  the  food  of  love. 

The  hostess  on  such  occasions — 
for  few  men  are  such  fiends  as 
to  promote  actively  such  scenes 
of  torture — ^never  wastes  a  thought 
on  her  guests.  Little  she  recks 
that  her  tall,  slim,  nervous  friend, 
who  stands  woe-begone  between 
the  folding-doors,  not  disguising 
his  misery,  is  as  destitute 'of  the 
sense  of  music  as  a  blind  man  of 
the  idea  of  colour.  Why,  then,  is 
he  there,  a  mockery  of  woe  ?  Be- 
cause he  is  Lord  Charles,  and  his 
name  will  sound  well  to-night,  and 
will  look  well  to-morrow.  She 
ought  to  have  musical  friends  at 
her  musical  parties:  so  an  old- 
world  man  of  sense  would  think. 
But  that  is  a  vain  thought.  Some 
there  are  that  really  revel  in  the 
enjoyment  of  sweet  sounds,  and 
would  be  only  too  gratefiil  for  an 
evening  such  as  this.  But  then  the 
Grayling  girls  live  on  the  wrong 
side  of  Oxford  Street,  and  no  one 
knows  them:  and  although  that 
which  desolates  Lord  Charles  would 
enchant  them,  the  first  is  tormented 
€ind  the  last  are  snubbed. 

I  do  not  like  the  Germans.  It  is 
prejudice,  perhaps,  but  I  love  them 
not.  They  speak  through  their 
noses,  for  the  most  part;  they 
have  no  notion  of  fun ;  they  laugh 
at  and  revel  in  the  dreary;  they 
look  solemn  and  puzzled  at  the 
sound  of  wit.  Their  dreaminess  is 
not  that  of  abstraction,  but  rather 
of  beer ;  and  they  have  no  faith  in 
anything  which  exists,  or  hope  in 
anything  which  is  about  to  exist. 


There  is  but  one  exception,  and 
that  is   their    passion   for    music. 
They  love  it :  they  live  in  it.     You 
never  see  among  them  that  gloomy, 
victimised  type  which  stalks  through 
London   drawing-rooms.      All   are 
musicians.     They  listen  when  they 
wish  to  listen,  and  cease  when  they 
have    listened    enough.       G^erman 
music  is  the  only  thing  real  about 
them — it  has  real   sentiment   and 
real  gaiety.   Even  I,  an  adopted  son 
of  British  soil,  solemn  and  amusing 
myself  sadly,  believing  that  no  good 
can  come  out  of  foreign  parts,  re- 
laxed my  Britannic  morgue ^  and  felt 
and  looked  human   as   I    listened 
morning    after    morning    to    that 
angelic  choir,  the  band  at  Hom- 
burg.     Whether  it  still  exists,  or 
whether  the  desire  for  German  unity 
has  abolished  German  harmony,  I 
do  not  know,  for  it  is  ten  years  since 
I   flourished  at   that  questionable 
watering-place.     I  rose  at  six,  be- 
cause other  people  did,  and  hated    | 
doing  so.     I  drank  the  waters  for    ' 
no  better  reason,  and  hated  them 
also.     But  how  the  band   played, 
in  those  unreasonable,  prejentacu- 
lar    hours — warbling    forth     from 
their  absurd  little  tent  the  sweetest 
strains,  and  enjoying  them  to  the 
full  as  much  as  their  audience ! 
and  it  was  music  again  at  twelve, 
and  music  again  at  five ;  and  merrily 
the  days  of  Thalaba  went  by.    Bat, 
as  I  have  mentioned  Homburg",  if 
it  stand  where  and  as  it  did,  let  me 
give  a  word  of  warning  to  all.      It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  music,  but 
something  with  sweet  sounds. 

Opposite  the  Kursaal  there  is  or 
was  a  semicircular  seat  of  stone,'mtli 
a  low  parapet  wall  and  a  group  of 
shrubs  in  the  centre.  Its  diameter 
must  be  fifty  feet,  and  when  yon  sit 
at  one  end  you  cannot  see  any  one 
who  may  be  at  the  other.  It  Tvas 
rather  a  favourite  resort  of  afiec- 
tionate  couples  in  those  days,  be- 
cause, although  close  to  the  road,  it 
had  a  sort  of  seclusion  of  its  own. 
But  one  day  I  made,  in  regard  to 
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it,  a  discovery  which  somewhat 
alarmed  me. 

I  was  sitting  in  solitary  state, 
nescio  quid  meditans — ^probably  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes  and  Hom- 
bui^  waters — when  I  heard  a  voice, 
close  at  my  ear,  say  *  Don't  be  silly, 
Charles/  Now  my  name  is  Charles, 
and  thinking  I  was  doing  no  mis- 
cbief,  I  looked  roond  and  over 
the  parapet  for  the  airy  whisperer, 
but  in  vain.  It  sonnded  as  if  the 
speaker  was  perched  on  myshonlder. 
Beingconvinced,  however,  that  I  was 
not  Sie  delinquent  rebuked,  I  rose 
and  walked  round  the  shrubbery  in 
tiie  centre ;  and  there,  to  be  sure,  I 
saw  a  young  man  who  might  be 
Charles,  and  a  young  lady  who 
mi|^ht  have  been  the  aiiy  whisperer. 

Of  course  I  retreated,  but  next 
morning  I  took  a  friend  down  with 
me  to  the  semi-circular  seat ;  I  sat 
down  at  one  end  and  he  at  the  other, 
entirely  out  of  sight  of  each  other, 
and  then  we  whiroered  below  our 
breath  to  the  wall,  and  every  syl- 
li^le  was  distinctly  heard  at  ike 
opposite  extremity.  Friends,  coun- 
trymen, and,  above  all,  lovers,  it 

was  a  WHISPEBINO  6ALLEBT. 

Truth  to  tell,  we  are  not  a  musical 
nation.  The  taste,  as  we  have  it, 
is  an  acquired  taste  for  a  foreign 
fruit.  Yet  I  doubt  greatly  we  are 
degenerate  in  that  respect.  What 
wonder  that  we  do  not  understand 
music,  who  never  learn  it  ?  How 
long  shall  it  be  that  our  youth  shall 
go  the  round  of  Eton  and  Oxford,  or 
Harrow  and  Cambridge,  and  learn 
nothing  which  will  refine  them  so- 
•eially  ?  To  have  lessons  in  music  at 
«  public  school,  would  be  regarded 
as  a  degradation.  That  great  re- 
finer of  our  homes,  that  purifier  of 
domestic  hours,  that  sweet  inward 
«olaoe  which  bursts  out  in  song,  is 
not  even  regarded  as  a  fitting  thing 
for  a  boy  to  learn.  In  thui,  as  I 
have  said,  we  are  degenerate. 
Flamly  in  Shakespeare's  time,  part- 
smging  was  an  ordinary  accom- 
pHuiment,  and  prince  and  clown 
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alike  join  in  the  catch  like  'two 
gipsies  on  a  horse.*  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  always  tried  to  preserve 
the  characteristics  of  the  period  of 
which  he  writes,  makes  the  king 
and  the  jester  take  up  the  parts  of 
the  roundelay,  as  they  travel  through 
the  forest;  and  Erasmus,  in  his 
Laus  StulUticBy  mentions  the  love  of 
music  as  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  Englishmen  in  his  time.  I  hope 
the  next  generation  will  be  less  pro- 
vincial and  boorish  than  the  present. 
What  is  it  that  Shakespeare  says 
about  *  it  alone '  being  *  high  fantas* 
tical  ? '  He  is  speaking  of  the  spirit 
of  love,  as  he  calls  it;  but  the  phrase 
is  far  more  applicable  to  the  spirit 
of  music.  As  to  the  spirit  of  love, 
I  know  nothing  of  it.  It  is  a  mero 
phantasy  for  one  of  my  years.  The 
thick  imshing  fancies,  the  raging  of 
the  soul,  the  jealous  follies  of  that 
hour  won't  come.  The  flutter  of 
the  heart,  the  senseless  disturbance 
of  the  brain,  the  long  abstracted, 
delicious  reveries  are  unknown  to 
my  grey  hairs.  They  are  stored 
away  with  my  bats  and  marbles. 
An  old  man  doubtless  ma^  fall  in 
love,  and  when  he  does,  it  is  with  a 
fury,  an  intensity  akin  to  and  equal 
to  despair.  But  it  is  then — ^unhappy 
he  who  jis  the  victim — ^a  passion  with 
a  force  and  a  tenacify  which  youth 
seldom  knows.  Far,  fiw  from  me 
be  that  wretched  little  divinity  or 
demon.  I  have  lived  and  loved, 
and  luckily  need  no  repetition,  like 
a  contented  and  respectable  head  of 
a  family  as  I  am.  But  the  spirit 
of  music  never  dies,  and  might, 
were  I  to  yield  to  it,  torment  my 
old  affe  with  flames  not  less  agitat- 
ing than  the  other.  Shakespeare, 
as  usual,  knew  well  what  he  wrote 
of,  when  he  penned  the  lines  I  am 
thinking  of.  The  strain  that  had 
a  sound  like  the  sweet  south,  Bud« 
denly  sickened  and  died.  It  was 
not  so  sweet  as  it  had  been,  and 
then  he  goes  off  into  a  rhapsody 
about  the  spirit  of  love.  But  the 
reason  is  plain  enough.  ^The  duke 
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had  just  dined.  He  felt  Tmeomfort- 
able,  had  a  twinge  of  gout,  or  of 
toothache.  That  which  he  took  for 
the  spirit  of  love  was  nothing  but 
a  terrestrial  qualm;  and  oh!  the 
agony  of  music  when  the  body  is 
ill  at  ease,  a  low  and  vulgar  sug- 
gestion, but  too  germane  to  the  ills 
which  flesh  is  heir  too. 

But  a  mind  ill  at  ease  is  worse. 
David  must  have  touched  his  harp 
with  the  hand  of  a  master  to  have 
charmed  the  dark  hour  from  Saul. 
But  the  king  threw  his  javelin  at 
him,  after  all.  What  wonder  ?  The 
trouble  of  his  mind  had  doubtless 
been  goaded  to  frenzy  by  the  very 
beauty  and  softness  of  the  sounds. 
'I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear 
sweet  music,'  in  another  passage 
said  our  dramatist.  No.  He  was 
softened,  sentimental,  and  thought 
of  his  lost  loves,  wandered  in  dreams, 
his  mother's  smile,  ah !  so  long  ago, 
his  boyish  cares  and  joys,  the  deso- 
late spot  where  the  home  of  his 
forefa^ers  stood,  and  so  he  was 
not  merry.  But  I  am  savage  when 
I  hear  sweet  music,  when  I  have 
quarrelled  with  my  wife,  or  when 
my  shares  have  gone  down,  or  when 
my  crops  look  badly.  The  fan- 
tastical sprite  will  not  answer,  and 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  conjure  in 
vain. 

I  speak  of  the  domestic  phase  of 
music.  No  doubt,  the  lights  of  the 
world  and  demi-goddesses  of  fame 
inhabit  a  region  fjEtr  beyond  my 
criticism.  Yet  the  happiest  hour  I 
ever  spent  at  the  opera  was  during 
the  second  act  of  Faust,  when  the 
charming  Titiens  was  a  substantial 
Marguerite,  and  I  was  fast  asleep. 
Nor  think  that  I  heard  not  the 
music.  I  heard  it  every  note,  but 
so  sublimated  and  commingled  with 
my  dreams  as  to  produce  the  per- 
fection of  enjoyment.  But  I  have 
heard  Bubini,  and  Tamburini,  and 
Lablache ;  I  have  seen  Taglioni  and 
Duvemay ;  I  have  heard  Malibran, 
and  Pasta,  and  Grisi,  when  she  was 
in  the  early  dawn  of  her  glorious 


power.  I  have  heard  Catalani  smg 
'  God  save  the  King,'  and  Braham 
sing  '  Sound  an  Alarm.'  But  all  I 
ever  heard,  on  the  stage  or  off  it, 
yields  in  my  memory  to  the  second 
night  of  Jenny  lind's  flrst  engage- 
ment in  London. 

The  Swedish  nightingale  had 
made  her  d6but.  It  was  suocessfbl, 
as  it  was  certain  to  be,  but  it  was 
felt  to  have  been  imperfect.  Her 
nervousness  had  been  so  great  that 
although  her  marvellous  power  de- 
veloped itself  in  spite  of  her  trem- 
bUng,  all  felt  that  she  had  not  yet 
done  justice  to  herself.  It  was  still 
in  doubt  whether  a  rival  to  Ghisi 
had  appeared. 

So,  having  read  the  account  in 
the  Times  of  her  first  performance, 
I  was  resolved  to  attend  the  second ; 
and  having,  by  a  most  unreasonable 
amount  of  expenditure — how  much 
I  hardly  remember — obtained  a  staU 
ticket,  I  thither  hied  on  the  eventful 
night. 

The  opera  was  Bohert  le  Diable, 
When  she  appeared  she  was  greeted 
with  great  heartiness,  but  not,  as 
appeared  to  me,  any  great  entha- 
siasm.  There  was  a  measured, 
critical  cordiality  in  her  reception, 
which  I  thought  struck  chilly  on 
her.  But  she  was  firm  and  brave, 
and  though  her  voice  quivered  a 
little  in  the  first  verse  of  the  open- 
ing air,  *Quand  je  quittais  Nop- 
mandie,'  she  gave  it  with  great 
sweetness  and  pover — ^more  so,  I 
suspect,  than  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, for  it  drew  forth  a  hearty 
round  of  applause.  This  success, 
which,  aft^er  all,  was  not  excessiTe, 
seemed  to  fire  her  soul  and  bamsh 
all  misgivings.  I  saw  her  eye 
sparkle,  and  her  frame  tremble, 
not  with  apprehension,  but  with 
resolute  impatience.  When  the 
sounds  subsided  she  broke  into  the 
second  verse  with  a  burst  of  in- 
spired power  that  carried  herself 
and  every  one  before  it.  Silent 
were  the  audience — silent  as  dealh 
till  the  strain  concluded.    Men  and 
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women  rose  to  their  feet,  strained 
oyer  the  sides  of  the  boxes  and  gal- 
lery to  catch  the  bewitching  and 
bewildering  beanty  of  the  fresh  and 
nnaccnstomed  tones.  When  the  last 
note  ended  there  was  one  simnlta- 
neoiis  long-drawn  breath,  and  ihen 
such  a  concentric  yell  of  cheering 
as,  I  believe,  had  never  been  heard 
within  those  walls  before.  K  they 
had  been  cool  at  first,  the  andience 
passed  at  once  to  fever  heat,  and 
the  great  songstress  went  throngh 
the  rest  of  her  performance  as  if  it 
had  been  a  triumphal  procession. 
All  present  yielded  to  the  magic  of 
sympathy :  and  certainly  no  sounds 
I  ever  heard  from  human  lips  ever 
roused  me  to  such  a  pitch  of  ecstasy 
as  those  which  graced  Jenny  Lind's 
first  triumph  in  England. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  SUMMONS. 

Before  our  guests  departed,  Briggs 
the  butler  came  up  to  me  in  a  mys- 
terious and  confidential  manner, 
and  put  a  note  into  my  band.  It 
was,  to  my  surprise,  from  Mrs. 
Camngton,  and  contained  only  a 
few  words,  asking  me  to  ride  over 
in  the  morning,  as  an  unpleasant 
hicident  had  occurred,  on  which 
she  wished  for  my  advice.  I  went 
downstairs,  and  saw  the  groom, 
who  said  that  a  photographer  had 
been  there  the  day  before,  and  had 
fri^tened  his  mistress,  who  was 
fer  from  well  in  consequence.  I 
wrote  to  say  I  should  certainly  be 
atBonthron  next  day;  and  returned 
to  the  drawing-room  much  wonder- 
ing what  could  be  the  matter. 

Our  guests  took  their  departure 
soon  afterwards.  Dagentree  con- 
^ued  his  attentions  to  the  end, 
with  a  kind  of  reckless  shyness ; 
and  Sophia,  who  had  shown  herself 
a  well-bred,  sensible,  unaffected  girl, 
I'eceived  his  homage  with  simplicity, 
but  certainly  with  pleasure. 

*  Cfeod  nighty  Mr.  Pemberton,  we 


have  had  a  charming  evening  in  the 
hermitage.' 

*  Shall  I  tell  your  fortune,  Miss 
Wendover  P '  said  I. 

'  No.  You  are  no  conjurer.  So 
good  night ;  and  do  come  and  see 
us  again  before  you  go  back  to  your 
sulky  chambers.' 

'  K  I  possibly  can,  and  vanquish 
the  curate.' 

They  departed,  and  I,  turning  to 
Dagentree,  said,  in  his  own  words, 
'Thank  God,  that  is  over.' 

'  Ah,'  he  said,  '  one  evening  is 
not  like  a  fortnight.' 

'  No,  but  one  evening  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  fortnight,  and  some- 
thing more,  as  I  think  this  one  is. 
But  I  am  too  much  disturbed  to 
sympathise  in  your  access  of  levity.* 
And  I  showed  him  Mrs.  Carrington's 
note. 

*  I  suppose  you  mean  to  go  P  ' 
*Yes,'  I  said;  'there  is  plainly 

no  chance  for  me  at  Wendover.' 

'  Good  night,'  he  said,  with  ap- 
palling gravity ;  lighted  his  candle, 
and  disappeared. 

After  breakfast,  next  morning,  I 
rode  over  to  Bonthron,  as  Mrs.  Car- 
rington  had  asked  me.  I  found,  on 
my  arrival,  singular  marks  of  dis- 
turbance on  the  part  of  the  house- 
hold. I  was  shown  into  a  sombre 
sitting-room,  the  windows  of  which 
were  almost  wholly  obscured  by  the 
branches  of  a  huge  walnut-tree,  and 
a  considerable  tune  elapsed  before 
Mrs.  Carrington  made  her  appear- 
ance. 

When  she  arrived  she  looked 
erven  handsomer  than  she  had  done 
on  the  previous  evening,  but  care- 
worn and  harassed.  She  greeted 
me  very  pleasantly,  and  began  at 
once  on  the  sulgect  on  which  she 
had  sent  for  me. 

'  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  explain, 
Mr.  Pemberton,  why  I  have  asked 
for  your  help,  rather  than  for  that  of 
a  more  experienced  and  older  man.' 

I  expressed  my  great  satisfaction 
that  it  should  be  so.  Not  indeed 
without  reason.  Such  a  cHent  might 
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be  the  making  of  mj  fortane.    She, 
womanlike,  took  it  otherwise. 

^  Don't  make  fine  speeches  to 
me,  or  I  shall  think  I  am  mistaken 
in  you.  But  your  conversation  the 
other  night  made  me  hope  you 
would  be  discreet  and  Mendly ;  and 
I  appeal  to  you,  I  tell  you  frankly, 
because  I  cannot  help  it.' 

I  bowed,  corrected,  and  waited. 
*  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Pember- 
ton,  we  are  here  in  greater  trouble 
than  when  I  wrote  you  last  night. 
Our  house  has  been  broken  into, 
and  my  title-deeds  have  been  ran- 
sacked and  tampered  with.  How 
much  has  been  carried  off  I  don't 
yet  know.  But  the  story  is  very 
inexplicable.  The  worst  of  it  all 
is  that  there  is  the  strongest  reason 
to  suspect  old  Briggs,  the  butler 
at  Dagentree,  had  something  to  do 
with  it.' 

'  Briggs !  I  cannot  think  that  pos- 
sible.' 

*  Well,  it  does  not  sound  probable, 
certainly.  But  still  it  seems  he 
was  seen  to  run  across  the  haU,  and 
damber  out  by  the  window.' 

'Running  and  clambering  are 
not  exactly  what  I  should  have 
suspected  Briggs  of  doing,'  I  sug- 
gested. 

'I  do  not  know  him.  But  my 
footman  was  startled  about  three 
in  the  morning  by  hearing  a  step 
in  the  room  above  him.  He  got 
up,  and  on  opening  the  door 
imich  opens  to  the  corridor,  he  saw 
a  light  from  a  room  at  the  other 
end.  The  door  creaked,  and  the 
light  was  instantly  extinguished; 
but  the  footman,  hurrying  to  the 
place,  distinctly  saw,  in  the  moon- 
light, a  figure,  which  he  declares 
was  that  of  Briggs,  running  across 
the  hall.  He  Imows  him  well,  and 
is  sure  it  was  he.  He  instantly 
gave  the  alarm,  and  ran  downstairs 
in  hopes  of  intercepting  him,  but 
he  had  disappeared.' 

'But  was  there  not  something 
about  the  photographer  in  the  mom- 
iBg?' 


*  Yes.  That  is  really  the  part  of 
the  matter  about  which  I  wished 
to  speak  with  you.  You  remember 
the  conversation  we  had  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  photographic  friend. 
Well,  he  came  up  here  yesterday, 
and,  to  my  extreme  agi^tion  and 
astonishment,  I  recognised  in  his 
features  a  person  I  had  known 
before,  and  under  very  unpleasant 
circunistances.  He  was  not  dis- 
guised. I  think  he  meant  me  to 
recogmse  him,  and  he  probably  had 
come  for  the  purpose.' 

Her  voice  faltered  a  little ;  and 
some  strange  misty  suspicions  be- 
gan to  creep  over  me,  for  I  had  seen 
this  man  in  more  than  one  singular 
aspect  in  the  course  of  this  eventfdl 
week,  and  in  every  instance  under 
circumstances  rather  unusuaL 

*  It  is  very  painfal,  Mr.  Pember- 
ton,'  she  said ;  '  but  I  am  a  woman, 
and  alone,  with  a  secret  which 
poisons  my  life,  and  threatens  my 
boy.  I  must  have  some  one  to  tell 
it  to ;  because  only  so  can  I  escape 
from  it,  and  you,  I  believe,  will  at 
least  be  trustworthy.  You  know, 
I  suppose,  that  my  husband  is 
dead.  Carrington,  however,  was  not 
my  married  name.  My  husband's 
name  was  Trench,  and  he  died  more 
than  two  years  ago  in  America.' 

I  sat  like  one  stupefied  ;  for  this 
was  the  name  of  the  fair  vision  at 
Amiens,  and  this  was  the  name  1 
had  seen  on  the  letter  which  the 
artist  showed  me. 

'A  very  strange  coincidence,'  I 
muttered,  half  unconsciously. 

'What  is  the  coincidence,  Mr. 
Pemberton?  Your  looks  agitate 
me.' 

*I  beg  pardon.  But  I  lately 
heard  the  name  in  connection  with 
a  very  sad  story,  of  which  my  friend 
Dagentree  knew  somethiog.  I  did 
not  mean  to  interrupt  you.' 

*  Tell  me,  is  there  any  gossip  in 
the  neighbourhood  about  me  ? '  she 
said  excitedly. 

*  None  whatever,  as  far  as  I  know, 
Mrs.  Carrington.     My  friend's  tale 
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was  fonr  years  old,  and  related  to 
an  adventure  whicli  befell  him  at 
Amiens,  wliich  liad  a  very  tragical 
end.  He  told  me  the  incident  mree 
days  ago.  But  the  only  persons 
concerned  perished  at  sea.' 

*Wafl  it  about  the  wife  of  an 
engineer,  and  a  little  boy,  who  tra- 
velled from  Amiens  to  London  ?' 

I  simply  stared  at  her ;  too  much 
confounded  to  speak. 

*  If  so,  I  was  the  unhappy  subject 
of  it.  But  how  could  Mr.  Dagen- 
tree  know  anything  of  that  inci- 
dent?' 

'Mrs.  Carrington,  Dagentree  was 
ihe  man  who  hired  the  special  train 
for  you,  and  took  care  of  your  boy.' 

She  gasped  for  breath.  'Mr. 
Pemberton,  I  never  knew  that  kind 
man's  name.  Either  I  never  heard 
it,  or,  in  my  agitation  and  misery, 
had  fbiwtten  it ;  but  for  four  weary 
years  i  have  remembered  him  in 
my  prayers  night  and  day. 

'  U  is,  as  you  say,  a  strange  coin- 
cidence,' she  continued,  *  but  if  he 
told  you  my  history,  as  I  told  it  to 
him,  I  am  relieved  of  speaking  of 
muc^  that  is  painful  to  me.  The 
rest  of  what  I  had  to  say  may  be 
shortly  told. 

'  I  need  not  dwell  on  my  escape 
from  the  shipwreck.  We  struck  on 
a  reef  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Ireland ;  but  I  was  destined  to  find 
help  and  a  friend  even  in  that 
dreadful  scene.  A  bright-eyed  col- 
lege lad,  not  more  than  nineteen, 
sacrificed  his  young  life  to  save 
mine.  He  lashed  me  and  my  poor 
little  boy  to  a  hen-coop,  to  give  us 
a  chance  of  escape,  just  before  the 
ship  went  down.  He  could  have 
saved  himself,  if  he  would  have 
deserted  us ;  and  the  last  thing  of 
which  I  am  conscious  is  the  sensa- 
tion of  being  in  the  water,  and  see- 
ing his  steadfast  brave  eyes  fixed  on 
us  from  over  the  dark  hull's  side, 
as  the  vessel  gave  a  lurch  and  dis- 
appeared. I  shudder  to  think  of 
it ;  and  aH  the  rest  is  confusion.  A 
b(Mit,   it  seems,   manned  by  some 


Irish  fishermen,  picked  us  up ;  how 
long  afterwards  I  have  no  idea,  for 
I  was  insensible  then,  and  for  many 
hours.  When  I  recovered,  I  found 
myself  in  an  Irish  farm  house,  with 
a  kindly  face  bending  over  me ;  and 
with  the  worthy  couple  who  had 
taken  me  and  my  boy  in,  I  resided 
for  many  months.  I  was  utterly 
penniless.  Although  I  wrote  to 
liiverpool,  I  heard  nothing  in  re- 
ply;  and  my  host  and  hostess 
would  not  hear  of  my  leaving  them. 
Little  Harry  somehow  had  got 
round  the  woman's  heart,  for  she 
had  lost  her  onlv  boy;  and  she 
would  fain  have  had  us  stay  even 
after  I  had  the  means  to  reward 
them  and  depart. 

'  At  last  a  letter  and  a  remittance 
from  the  Liverpool  agent  reached 
me.  From  some  conmsion  at  the 
post-office,  my  letters  had  miscar- 
ried ;  and  when  I  did  hear,  it  was 
more;  than  four  months  since  I 
and  my  boy  had  been  reported  to 
have  been  lost.  The  agent  sent  me 
money  to  pay  my  journey  to  Dublin, 
and  came  over  to  meet  me  there. 

'  As  I  expected  to  find,  the  news 
of  my  supposed  death  had  been 
forwarded  to  my  husband  ;  but  no 
answer  had  been  received  fix)m  him. 
I  therefore  resolved  to  go  in  search 
of  him;  and  undeterred  by  the 
terrors  of  the  former  voyage,  I  again 
set  sail  for  America,  assuring  my 
friendly  Liverpool  agent  that  unless 
I  found  my  husband,  I  should  apply 
to  my  own  relatives  to  reimburse 
him  for  the  money  he  advanced. 

*  I  arrived  safely  in  New  York, 
but  found  that  my  husband  had 
left  it  some  months  before.  I  need 
not  detain  you  now  with  the  story 
of  my  wanderings  in  search  of  him. 
They  would  have  been  romantic 
had  they  not  been  unutterably  sad. 
I  was  obliged  to  leave  Harry  at 
New  York,  and  after  travelling  for 
many  weeks  I  at  last  found  the  ob- 
ject of  my  search  in  the  wilds  of 
Minnesota,  and  found  him  on  his 
death-bed.' 
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Here  Mrs.  Camngton  gave  way 
altogether,  and  burst  into  a  conynl- 
sion  of  tears. 

*I  do  not  know,'  she  resomed, 
'whether  his  death  was  hastened 
by  my  arrival  or  not.  I  rather  fear 
it  was.  Some  day  or  other  I  will 
tell  yon  the  story  at  full.  But  the 
sad,  sad,  death-bed,  the  weary,  hope- 
less watch,  and  t&e  fbial  misery, 
were  not  all  I  had  to  suffer.  I 
found  out  then  the  real  cause  of  oxir 
distresses.  Henry  had  been  mar- 
ried before,  and  had  reason  to  fear 
his  wife  was  still  alive. 

'In  the  disjointed  and  pain^. 
words  which  sdone  he  was  able  to 
speak  I  gleaned  these  &cts.  He 
had  been  employed,  three  years 
before  we  met,  on  some  works  in 
the  Southern  States  of  America^  and 
had  there  fallen  in  love  with  and 
married  a  Creole  girl  of  great  beauty. 
She  proved  to  be  worthless,  and 
left  him;  and,  as  he  had  the  best 
ground  to  believe,  died  within  a 
year  of  their  marriage.  This  girl 
had  a  brother,  a  dissipated  fellow, 
who  truly,  or  untruly  as  I  believe, 
gave  my  Henry  the  information, 
while  he  was  at  Amiens,  that  his 
first  wife,  as  I  must  call  her,  was 
alive.  Of  course,  his  object  was  to 
extort  money;  and  he  came  to 
France  for  that  purpose.  Henry 
did  not  believe  him,  and  at  last 
started  off  to  America  to  verify  the 
truth  of  the  tale.  It  proved  to  be 
so  far  true,  that  a  woman  of  the 
same  appearance,  resembling  his 
first  wife,  and  calling  herself  by  his 
name,  had  been  seen  at  various 
places.  He  had  spent  nearly  a  year 
in  trying  to  confront  her  ;  but  had 
failed,  owiog,  no  doubt,  to  the  reso- 
lution taken  that  they  should  not 
meet.  And  he  died  with  this  dread- 
ful doubt  at  his  heart. 

*  My  poor  Henry  was  buried ;  and 
I  returned,  utterly  stunned  and 
bewildered  with  accumulated  sor- 
rows, to  New  York.  I  found  my 
husband  had  placed  some  funds  in 
the  hands  of  his  agent  there,  as  well 


as  a  will,  leaving  to  me,  both  in  my 
married  and  my  maiden  name,  aU 
that  he  possessed.  I  remained  in 
New  York  until  Mr.  Eendelsoii 
found  me  there,  and  announced  my 
accession  to  Bonthron.  But  before  1 
departed,  I  was  one  morning  startled 
by  an  xmwelcome  visitor,  the  ill-con- 
ditioned brother  I  have  mentioned. 
He  threatened  and  bullied  about 
his  sister,  told  me  she  was  still 
alive,  and  demanded  money  for  his 
silence.  I  referred  him  to  Mr. 
Bendelson,  but  have  had  annoying 
letters  from  him,  frt>m  time  to  time, 
until  he  appeared  yesterday.  He 
is  the  photographer.  Yesterday  he 
said  nothing,  but  I  am  convinced 
he  means  to  do  more  mischief.' 

I  was  utterly  overwhelmed  with 
this  startHng  commun ication.  To 
think  of  Dagentree's  lost  love  rising 
out  of  the  waves  in  this  way,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  was  ex- 
citing enough.  To  see  a  long  and 
intricate  lawsuit  in  prospect,  Iklrs. 
Carrington  the  client,  and  Mr. 
Pemberton  her  coimsel,  was  a  very 
cheering  event.  But — the  bitter  in 
the  cup.  What  of  that  ride  by 
midnight,  and  Dagentree's  claim  on 
that  widowed  heart  ?  Alas,  poor 
Sophia ! 

These  were  the  thoughts  whicli 
rushed  through  my  mind,  as  she 
told  me  her  eventful  tale.  When 
she  finished,  with  much  real  feeling 
in  my  heart  and  in  my  voice,  I  en- 
quired what  Mr.  Rendelaon  thought 
of  the  matter. 

She  coloured,  and  looked  embar- 
rassed. 'It  is  needless,'  she  said, 
*to  have  half  confidences.  Mr. 
Rendelson  thought  the  owner  of 
Bonthron  might  perhaps  share  it 
with  him.  I  declined,  for,  although 
I  liked  the  man,  I  hardly  trusted 
him.  He  has  taken  it  mortally 
amiss,  and  although  we  are  still 
ostensibly  friends,  I  know  he  hates 
me,  and  he  is  a  man  who,  when  he 
hates,  will  injure.  Now,  what  do 
you  advise  ? ' 

*  I  can  hardly  say,  your  statement 
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is  so  completely  xmexpected,  and  so 
strange.  Bemarkable  as  it  maj 
appear,  I  believe  I  am  in  possession 
of  one  or  two  facts  which  may  turn 
out  to  be  important  to  you.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  quite  clear.  You  must 
haye  the  whole  affisdr  probed  to  the 
bottom.  Painful  as  it  may  be,  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  that  tale  must 
be  as^jertained.' 

*I  agree  with  you.  You  may 
easily  understand  my  natural 
shrinking  from  such  an  investiga- 
tion. But  I  am  now  quite  prepared 
for  it.  For  myself,  whatever  the 
truth,  I  have  steeled  myself  to  bear 
it.  I  am  aided  in  this,  perhaps,  by 
a  strong  conviction  that  the  tale 
was  &lse  from  the  first.  Will  you 
undertake  to  help  me  ?  ' 

I  was  on  the  point  of  accepting 
this  charge  with  an  effusion  some- 
what too  warm  for  a  lawyer.  I 
was  restrained  by  a  memory,  not 
of  my  wig  and  gown,  but  of  that 
detesbkble  special  train.  Still  I 
professed  myself  ready  to  undertake 
that  service,  and  I  am  afraid  I  said 
any  other  which  she  thought  fit  to 
impose. 

*But  what  is  to  be  said  about 
the  burglary,  Mrs.  Carrington? 
*Who  could  have  a  motive  for 
that?' 

'  I  own  I  am  puzzled  to  imagine. 
Besides,  the  evidence  to  Briggs 
having  been  the  perpetrator,  or 
connected  with  the  act,  seems  con- 
clusive, I  am  sorry  to  say.' 

I  thought  otherwise,  for  reasons 
of  my  own. 

*  I  suppose  the  police  have  been 
here?' 

*  Yes — ^but  of  course  I  have  said 
nothing  to  them  about  that  man. 
I  told  them  about  Briggs,  and  I 
suppose  he  is  in  custody  by  this 
time.' 

*  Then  I  fear  I  must  hurry  back. 
But  I  accept  your  conmiission 
gratefully,  and  all  that  energy  and 
sympathy  can  do  shall  be  done.' 

*I  feel  sure  of  that,'  she  said, 
and  there  was  a  little  tremor  in  her 


voice,  and  a  little  pressure  from  her 
hand,  that  drove  the  special  train 
out  of  my  head  foe  a  moment. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 
WINDIKG   UP. 

As  I  rode  home,  my  brain  was 
in  a  whirl  with  the  events  of  the 
morning.  Mrs.  Carrington's  iden- 
tity with  the  disconsolate  myth  of 
Amiens  I  could  not  get  over,  and 
her  escape  from  the  shipwreck  was 
almost  too  startling  to  be  credible. 
Nor  let  me  be  accused  of  unfeeling 
levity.  It  is  true  I  did  not  mourn 
over  the  departed  Trench ;  and  al- 
though I  was  sorry  that  Mrs.  Car- 
rington did  not  know  whether  she 
had  been  married  or  not,  I  rejoiced 
that  it  had  been  reserved  for  Eustace 
Pemberton  to  solve  that  great  my- 
stery. So  for  a  little  while  the  hus- 
band, the  widow,  the  shipwreck,  the 
Yankee,  and  Briggs  danced  a  con- 
fused measure  through  my  thoughts, 
until  my  horse,  by  Imuckling  over  a 
loose  stone  and  nearly  falSng,  re- 
called my  scattered  senses. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  a  deep  plot,  in  the  hands 
of  experienced  agente.  E«eflecting 
over  the  disjointed  incidents  of  the 
week,  I  felt  sure  that  the  photo- 
grapher had  been  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  no  good  purpose.  That 
Briggs  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
burglary  I  did  not  imagine  for  a 
moment,  although  at  furst  I  was 
puzzled  and  perplexed  by  the  posi- 
tive statements  of  the  Bonthron 
servants.  Before,  however,  I  had 
ridden  a  couple  of  miles,  I  had 
formed  a  tolerably  connected  theory 
on  the  subject,  and  had  resolved  on 
the  line  of  action  I  should  adopt. 

As  to  Mrs.  Carrington's  story,  I 
was  compelled  to  admit  to  myself 
that  it  might  be  true — as  likely,  per- 
haps, to  be  true  as  to  be  false — ^that 
Trench's  first  wife  was  alive,  or  had 
been  so  at  the  date  of  the  second 
marriage.  K  so,  it  was  a  sad  £^te 
for  her  and  her  boy.    But  then,  if 
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Enstace  Pemberton  proved  the  false- 
hood of  the  tale — P 

I  was  framing  a  very  glowing 
resnlt,  when  jogging  round  a  comer 
came  a  hired  nj,  with  a  constable 
on  the  box  beside  the  driver,  and 
another  inside,  along  with  the  un- 
lucky burglar,  Briggs.  Loud  did 
the  culprit  shout  to  me,  and  the  fly 
stopped. 

Certainly,  if  extreme  agitation 
could  be  held  a  proof  of  guilt,  Briggs 
was  undeniably  guilty.  He  was 
white,  vociferous,  and  terrified ;  and 
could  hardly  articulate,  from  fr*ight. 

'Lord  save  us,  sir.  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us  !  Mr.  Pemberton — 
oh  sir,  save  me  !  I  be  innocent  as 
a  babe,  sir !  I  was  in  bed,  sir,  the 
whole  night.  Don't  let  them  hang 
an  innocent  butler.' 

Such  and  such  like  were  Briggs's 
adjurations.  I  tried  to  compose 
him,  assured  him  I  should  see  him 
in  the  evening ;  and  gave  him  strong 
advice  not  to  say  a  single  word  in 
answer  to  any  question.  I  did  this, 
not  only  because  it  is  always  best 
for  a  guilty  man  to  be  silent,  but 
because  even  an  innocent  man  has 
often  suffered  from  ill-timed  loqua- 
city ;  and  I  relied  firmly  on  Briggs, 
guilty  or  innocent,  telling  a  dozen 
Ues  in  as  many  minutes,  out  of  pure 
trepidation. 

*  Don't  be  afraid,  Briggs,'  said  I. 
'  Stand  up  to  them  like  a  man,  and 
say  you  are  innocent,  if  you  are 
innocent.  But  don't  say  a  word 
more  till  I  come  to  help  you.  Hold 
your  tongue,  and  hear  all  the  others 
have  to  say.' 

*  Thankee,  sir,'  said  Briggs  with 
dolefrd  humility.  *  But  who  would 
have  thought  on  their  taking  an 
innocent  butler?  That's  the  hardest 
part  on't — an  innocent  butler.' 

I  renewed  my  injunctions  as  to 
silence,  notwithstanding  that  the 
scowling  constable  muttered,  'Si- 
lence be  blowed :  let  the  cove  patter, 
an  he  will.  It's  a  ten  years'  job,  any- 
how,'— and  after  promising  to  see 
Briggs  righted,  rode  on  my  way. 


It  was  plain  that  my  visit  to  my 
discontented  cousin,  which  began 
so  tranquilly,  must  come  to  a  rapid 
termination  in  the  thunder  and 
lightning  of  this  melodrama  in 
which  it  had  involved  me.  In  the 
view  which  I  took  of  the  situation, 
instant  and  rapid  action  was  neces- 
sary. I  therefore  resolved,  after 
making  some  inquiries  at  Dagen- 
tree,  to  go  off  to  London,  engage  a 
solicitor,  and  return  next  morning 
to  attend  the  examination  of  Biiggs. 
But  what  of  Dagentree  ?  How 
would  he  receive  the  budget  of 
wonders  I  had  in  store  for  him  P  1 
was  not  permitted,  even  to  him,  to 
disclose  the  widow's  perplexities. 
But  I  could  not  avoid  telling  him 
who  she  was.  And  then,  was  she 
not  his  only  love  ?  Can  a  man 
travel  in  a  special  train  wriih  a  &&- 
cinating  widow,  and  forget,  and 
hope  to  be  forgiven  ?  No  doubt 
there  was  Sophia,  but  he  had  only 
just  made  her  acquaintance.  Bnt 
so  had  I  that  of  the  widow,  and  waa 
I  not  vowing  to  lay  myself,  my 
heart,  my  wonderful  intellect^  my 
golden  professional  prospects,  my 
all,  at  her  little  feet  ?  No.  I  wonld 
not  stand  in  his  way.  I  would  go 
off  to  London  this  very  night,  whidi, 
as  I  could  not  avoid  doing  it  at  any 
rate,  I  forthwith  magnanimously 
resolved  to  do. 

When  I  arrived  at  Dagentree^ 
bereft  of  Briggs,  I  found  my  sneer- 
ing cynic  in  a  state  of  good  hearty 
rage.  The  arrest  of  his  butler  on 
such  a  charge  was  an  outrage.  Was 
it  for  this  that  he  had  lived  in  his 
hannless  retirement?  To  have  his 
name  handed  about  in  police  courts, 
and  his  old  honest  servant  made  a 
standing  joke  and  reproach,  was 
insufferable.  He  was  pacing  np 
and  down  on  one  of  the  terraces, 
only  awaiting  my  arrival  to  go  off 
and  see  the  fate  of  the  injured  and 
heart-broken  butler. 

He  was  very  indignant  with  me 
because  I  insisted  on  knowing  what 
evidence  there  was  of  his  having 
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been  in  tlie  house  tihe  night  before. 
Unfortunately  there  was  none. 
Briggs  w.ould  admit  'no  brother 
near  the  throne.'  His  dormitory 
was  close  to  an  outer  door,  and  he 
could  go  in  and  oat  without  any 
one  knowing,  for  no  one  slept  in 
the  yicinity.  Indeed  the  testimony 
of  the  other  servants  was  against 
him  in  that  particular,  for  he  cer- 
tainly had  been  out  early  that 
morning,  and  his  dusty  boots  were 
in  his  room. 

There  was  the  great  photograph, 
which  he  had  only  received  the  day 
before,  hanging  over  the  chinmey- 
piece.  I  looked  at  the  portrait,  and 
thought  of  the  emptiness  of  human 
greatness.  There  he  was,  haughty 
and  imperious,  and  now,  he  had 
dwindled  down  to  a  querulous  and 
terrified  mortal,  as  Caesar  had  when 
he  asked  Titinius  for  some  drink. 
I  gazed,  I  moralised,  and  I  exa- 
mined. 

*Do    leave   that    stupid    thing, 
,  Pemberton,  and  come  and  consult 
with  me  as  to  what  is  to  be  done.' 

*  Directly :  will  you  tell  the  foot- 
man to  come  here.' 

*What  good  can  he  do  ?  ' 

*  Ask  him  to  come,  please.' 

So  the  second  in  command  came, 
wondering  whether  he,   too,    had 

*  Are  these  Mr.  Briggs's  boots  ?  * 
*Ye8,  sir.' 

*  When  did  he  wear  them  last  ?  ' 

*  This  morning,  sir.  I  saw  him 
take  them  off  about  six.' 

*  What  other  boots  or  shoes  has 
he?' 

*I  can  show  you,  sir,'  and 
straightway  he  led  me  to  a  recess 
where  Briggs  kept  his  wardrobe. 
I  saw,  and  was  satisfied  after  two 
or  three  more  questions.  There- 
after I  joined  Dagentree  on  the 
terrace. 

*Now,  Pemberton,'  he  said, '  don't 
look  so  like  an  Old  Bailey  lawyer, 
and  do  assume  the  amount  of  reason 
you  have  been  furnished  with. 
What  is  this  affair  about  Briggs, 


and  what  right  has  that  woman 
at  Bonthron  to  make  accusations 
against  my  household  ?  And  why 
do  you  stimd  sniggering  there,  as  if 
you  were  in  the  plot  ?  ' 

'I  think  Briggs's  affair  is  very 
serious,'  I  said,  'for  the  servant  2^ 
Bonthron  swears  he  saw  him :  and 
the  gamekeeper  entirely  corrobo- 
rates him.' 

'Pooh!  they  could  not  see  the 
man  when  he  was  not  there.' 

'But  that  is  the  real  question. 
Was  he  there  ?  ' 

'There  you  go,  like  a  lawyer 
again,  putting  questions.  Can't  you 
take  a  practical  view  of  it  ?  ' 

'  I  fear  the  practical  view  is  the 
lawyer's  view.  If  Briggs  comes  to 
be  hanged,  as  he  fully  expects,  that 
would  be  both  a  lawyer's  view  and 
a  practical  view.' 

'  Rubbish  !  What  did  the  woman 
say  against  Briggs  ?  ' 

'I  shall  mi^e  you  speak  with 
more  respect  of  the  woman  before 
long.' 

'  Of  course  you  are  her  champion, 
and  with  your  head  muddled  with 
vanity,  have  no  thoughts  to  throw 
away  on  poor  Briggs  and  myself.' 

'  Well,  since  you  treat  me  thus, 
it  is  fortuliate  that  I  must  leave  yon 
to-night.* 

'  To-night ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  You 
cannot  be  serious,  Pemberton,  when 
we  are  all  in  such  distress.' 

'I  am  quite  serious.  I  have 
made  my  arrangements  to  go  by 
the  six  o'clock  train.' 

'Well,  as  you  please.  I  could 
not  have  believed  it  possible ;  but 
your  departure  shall  be  aided,  as 
far  I  can  assist  you.' 

He  seemed  so  much  hurt  that 
I  dropped  my  bantering  and  my 
pretended  sulks,  and  said  to  him 
kindly — 

'  I  must  go,  my  dear  fellow,  to  see 
about  Briggs's  affairs.  I  shall  be 
back  to-morrow.  But  I  have  some- 
thing serious  to  tell  you  about  that 
woman,  as  you  choose  to  call  her.' 

*I  am  in  no  humour  for  confi 
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dences.  For  the  present  I  can  onlj 
think  of  my  own  sbflTairs,  and  as  you 
seem  so  fiill  of  yonr  own,  I  shall  go 
offto  Wendover.' 

*As  you  please.  Don't  let  me 
detain  you,'  said  I,  resolved  to  keep 
up  the  mystery  a  little  longer, 
knowing  that  all  would  come  right 
in  the  end.  '  But  if  you  are  going 
now,  I  wish  you  would  take  a  note 
from  me  to  the  chief  constable, 
which  may  be  of  use  to  poor  Briggs. 
I  shall  go  off  to  London  at  once, 
and  come  down  to-morrow  morning 
for  the  examination.  I  hope  you 
will  be  in  a  better  humour  by  that 
time.  Wendover  air  may  agree 
with  you.' 

Dagentree  tried  to  look  annoyed, 
but  I  saw  a  furtive  wreath  of  satis- 
^Etction  round  his  mouth.  What 
my  note  to  the  chief  constable 
contained,  what  I  did  in  London, 
and  the  result  of  my  consultations 
there,  need  not  be  set  down  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  ten  o'clock 
next  day  found  me  at  the  county 
town,  where,  before  a  full  bench  of 
magistrates,  Briggs's  fate  was  to  be 
decided. 


CHAPTER  XXHL 
CONCLUSION. 

Pale  and  tremulous,  the  culprit 
was  brought  into  court:  when  he 
glanced  at  me  he  seemed  reassured, 
and  leaning  over  the  dock  he  said, 
*  Didn't  tell  them  nothing,  sir,'  in  a 
very  audible  stage  whisper. 

I  almost  laughed  at  the  poor 
fellow's  simplici^  :  but  one  or  two 
of  the  magistarates  who  overheard 
the  words  looked  suspiciously  at 
the  prisoner  and  his  counsel. 
Bendelson,  who  was  on  the  bench, 
whispered  something  to  his  brother 
magistrates,  which  seemed  to  re- 
assure them ;  but  which  sounded  to 
me  like  *  very  young.' 

The  inquiry  of  course  commenced 
by  the  proof  of  the  burglary.  The 
footman  was   examined,  and  gave 


evidence  to  the  effect  I  have  already 
mentioned.  He  knew  Briggs  qiiite 
well,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  it  was  he  whom  he  had  seen, 
laskedhim  *  How  was  he  dressed?' 

*  In  his  usual  suit  of  black.  He 
had  shoes,  and  white  cotton  stock- 
ings.' 

*You  are  sure  of  the  stockings 
and  shoes  ? '  I  asked,  with  the  West- 
minster Hall  sneer. 

Thomas  took  me  seriously,  and 
answered, 

'  Yes,  sir;  quite  sure.  Saw  them 
plainly  as  he  got  out  of  window.* 

The  ma^trates  looked  at  each 
oth^  and  smiled,  as  though  ^e 
lawyer  had  the  worst  of  it.  And  I 
looked  discomfited. 

The  gamekeeper  was  the  next 
witness,  and  spoke  to  having  seen 
Briggs  run  across  the  lawn.  He 
described  him  exactly  in  the  same 
way.  He  saw  him  distinctly  in  tlie 
moonlight,  and  gave  chase,  but  lost 
him  among  the  bushes. 

*  You  know  Mr.  Briggs  well?' 
'Very  well  indeed,  sir.    We  was 

great  friends.' 

*  Was  he  a  well-behaved  man  ? ' 

*  A  very  proper  spoken  man,  afi 
always  knowed  his  place,  and  never 
suffered  chaff.' 

'  Did  you  ever  know  him  get  ont 
by  a  window  ? ' 

*  Can't  say  I  ever  did,'  said  he, 
with  a  smile. 

'  Did  you  ever  know  him  run  in 
your  life  ? '    • 

*  No,  sir.  To  tell  ye  the  truth,  sir, 
when  I  seed  him  on  the  lawn,  going 
like  a  maukin,  I  could  not  believe 
my  eyes.     But  he  is  the  man.' 

Then  Mrs.  Carrington  was  called, 
and  a  great  sensation  was  created 
in  the  audience. 

She  was  dressed  simply  but  be- 
comingly in  her  widow's  weeds,  and 
as  she  stepped  forward  cast  a  glance 
round  her,  and  at  last  encountered 
the  eyes  of  Dagentree,  who  was 
sitting  behind  the  magistrates,  but 
who  gazed  at  her  without  the  least 
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sign  of  recognition.  Sbe  smiled 
and  looked  gratified  at  seeing  him, 
but  betrayed  no  emotion^  and  tam- 
ing ronnd,  gave  me  a  very  gracious 
nod. 

All  she  liad  to  say  was  that  her 
title-deeds  had  been  ransacked. 
She  could  not  say  what  she  had 
hsi,  but  some  certainly  had  been 
taken. 

I  asked  her  no  questions. 

Tbe  last  witness  was  a  man  who 
spoke  to  meeting  a  man  and  a 
woman  about  four  in  the  morning 
on  the  road  between  Bonthron 
and  Dagentree^  the  man's  dress 
corresponding  to  tiiat  described  by 
the  other  witnesses.  He  spoke  also 
specially  to  the  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  to  bis  wonder  at  seeing  a 
man  so  dressed  at  that  time  in  the 
morning. 

Here  the  case  closed:  and  the 
presiding  magistrate,  addressing  me, 
said,-* 

'The  case  is  quite  dear,  Mr. 
Pemberton.      It  must  go  to    the 


*I  think  not,  Mr.  Wendover.  I 
have  a  witness  or  two  who  will 
put  a  different  complexion  on  this 
affair.' 

I  called  Nicholas  Stout,  a  worthy 
cobbler  in  a  village  close  to  Dagen^ 
tree. 

*  Have  you  a  pair  of  shoes  in  your 
pocket,  Nicholas  ? ' 

*■  Ees,  sir,'|  said  he,  and  he  pulled 
out  a  pair. 

'  Whose  shoes  are  these  ? ' 

'  They  be  Muster  Briggs's  sboes.' 

*  When  did  you  get  them  ?  ' 

*  I  gits  them  o'  Thursday  momin' 
sir,  £ro  Muster  Jenkins,  that's  him 
as  is  the  footman.' 

'  What  hour  on  Thursday  ?  ' 

*  Gone  eight,  a  bit.' 

*  What  was  to  be  done  to  them  ? ' 
'  There  was  them  two  holes  to  be 

stitched,'   pointing  out  two  tears 
dose  to  the  shoe  strings. 

*  You  have  had  them  ever  since  ?  * 
*Ees,   sir.     Muster    Briggs,    he 


wanted  them  done  afore  Sunday 
come  round,  for  he  had  not  no 
others.' 

The  footman  at  Dagentree,  Jen- 
kins, proved  that  Briggs  had  given 
him  the  shoes  to  take  to  the  cobbler 
on  Thursday  morning ;  and  that  he 
wore  boots  all  that  day  and  Friday. 
He  had  no  other  pair  of  shoes. 

'This  is  but  a  small  affair  about 
the  shoes,  Mr.  Pemberton.  Is  it 
worth  your  while  to  pursue  it  ?  ' 

*  One  question  more.  Have  you 
brought  a  photograph  with  you  ?  ' 

*  I  have.' 

*  When  was  that  taken  ? ' 

'  On  Wednesday  afternoon.' 

'By  whom?' 

'  By  a  Yankee  artist  chap.' 

*  Should  you  know  him  again  ?  ^ 

*  I  should,  sir.' 

'  Bring  in  that  man.' 

The  constables  brought  in  a  man 
who  proved  to  be  my  mysterious 
friend. 

'Thatistheman?' 

'  That's  him,  sir.' 

*  That  closes  my  evidence  for  the 
present.  If  the  bench  will  look  at 
that  photograph,  they  will,  I  think, 
obtain  a  clue  to  this  case.  The 
burglar,  whoever  he  was,  was 
dressed  after  it  to  represent  the 
prisoner:  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
device  has  betrayed  itself  and  its 
perpetrator.  Briggs  could  not  have 
had  shoes  and  white  stockings  on 
Friday  morning,  because  his  shoes 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  cob- 
bler. K  the  bench  examine  that 
photograph  through  a  magnifier, 
they  wiU  see  on  the  shoes  the  very 
rents  which  the  cobbler  had  to 
mend.' 

I  had  a  magnifier  at  hand,  and  of 
course  all  the  magistrates  had  a 
peep  through  it.  There  was  no 
denying  it :  the  rents  were  there. 

*  I  have,  however,  to  apply  for  a 
warrant  against  Silas  Sainscrofb,  by 
whom  the  photograph  was  taken, 
for  committing  this  burglary,  per- 
sonating   Briggs,    and    purloining 
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certain  title-deeds  firom  Mrs.  Car- 
rington.' 

Eor  reasons  sufficient  to  me,  I 
had  mj  eye  on  Eicndelson  throngli- 
ont  the  whole  of  this  scene.  From 
the  time  when  Sainscrofb  was  in- 
troduced, he  had  heen  very  uneasy; 
and  when  I  made  this  proposal  he 
restrained  himself  from  hreaking 
out  hy  a  great  effort.  But  he  said 
quietly,  *  Bather  rash,  I  think,  Mr. 
Pemberton.  The  theory  is  in- 
genious, but  an  alihi  resting  on  a 
photograph  and  a  microscope  is 
not  much  to  be  relied  on.' 

He  said  this  with  his  usual  sneer, 
and  the  bench  smiled  in  unison. 

<I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Bendelson, 
my  charge  against  Sainscrofb  rests 
on  very  sufficient  testimony.  Mean- 
while I  make  it,  and  if  the  bench, 
on  the  information  I  can  give  them 
in  private,  will  grant  the  warrant,  I 
shall  undertake  by  Monday  to  es- 
tablish it.' 

*  What  evidence  have  you,  pray? ' 

*  My  own,  but  I  am  unwilling,  for 
many  reasons,  to  give  it.' 

*  What  may  your  reasons  be  ?  ' 
'Because    I     might     implicate 

others,'  I  said  significantly.  *  Let 
this  stand  till  Monday  and  the 
case  shall  be  made  clear.' 

*  Well,'  said  Bendlesoo,  changing 
his  tone,  'your  notion  does  you 
credit.  I  think  we  may  admit 
Briggs  to  bail,  and  send  the  case  to 
the  assizes ;  and  remand  Sainscrofb 
in  the  meantime  until  Monday.' 

I  understood  this  turn  of  a^airs ; 
and  the  bench,  who  did  not  under- 
stand it,  at  once  acquiesced  in  the 
suggestion  of  their  oracle.  Dagen- 
tree,  of  course,  became  bail  for 
Briggs;  and  the  Kberated  butler, 
afber  one  groan  of  relief,  instantly 
reassumed  the  overbearing  carriage 
he  had  laid  aside  in  his  adversity. 

*Low  cattle,  them  painting 
chaps,'  he  said. 

'Why,  Briggs,'  said  I,  «I  thought 
you  were  very  proud  of  your  pic- 
ture.' 

He  disdained  to  reply. 


Scarcely  had  Briggs  been  dis- 
missed when  Dageniree  came  down 
from  the  bench. 

'I  forgive  you,  Pemberton,  and 
you  must  forgive  me.  You  are 
certainly  the  best  of  fellows,  and  1 
do  believe  you  have  an  atom  of 
sense.  It  was  hardly  &ir  to  keep 
me  in  the  dark,  and  allow  me  to 
exhibit  myself  in  the  part  of  an 
exasperated  hyaena.  But  who  on 
earth  is  Mrs.  Carrington  ?  ' 

'  The  woman  at  Bonthron,'  said  I. 

'  She  is  so  like  my  fellow  travel- 
ler from  Amiens,  that  if  the  sea 
could  give  up  its  dead,  I  could  have 
sworn  it  was  she.' 

'  She  must  tell  you  herself.'  So 
I  led  him  up  to  where  Mrs.  Car- 
rington was  sitting. 

She  rose,  and  took  him  by  both 
hands,  and  looked  up  kindly  into 
his  eyes. 

'  1  am  glad  we  meet  again,  Mr. 
Dagentree ;  though  many  painihl 
years  have  passed  since  we  parted. 
This  is  no  place  for  explanations, 
but  I  have  long  wished  to  let  yon 
know  how  gratefully  I  remember 
your  kindness.  EEad  I  known  your 
name,  I  should  not  have  waited 
until  now.  Will  you  come  bade 
with  me  to  Bonthron,  with  Mr. 
Pemberton,  and  dine  there  ?  ' 

She  was  simple,  earnest,  and 
very  warm  in  her  manner,  but 
without  a  tinge  of  consciousness  or 
sentiment.  Dagentree,  meanwhile, 
presented  an  aspect  of  bewilder- 
ment,  hesitation,  and  pleasure, 
mingled  with  embarrassment,  which 
was  amusing,  and  not  displeasing  to 
me.  He  bowed  and  smiled  very  gra- 
ciously to  the  invitation;  thanked 
her  for  recollecting  any  littie  ser- 
vice he  might  have  been  able  to 
render — ^but — and  then  he  stam- 
mered, and  at  last  owned  that  he 
was  sorry  that  he  was  engaged  to 

dine  at  Wendover,  and Here 

the  sentence  died  away  in  inarticu- 
late sound. 


My   visit  to><-Bay    Discontented 
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Cousin  is  over.  True,  I  have  Briggs  tented  Cousin  again ;  for  his  discon- 

out  on  bail,  Sainscrofl  in  custody,  tent  has  ceased.    Sophia  Dagentree 

Rendelson  suspected,  the  mystery  rules   over  the   terraces,   and  has 

unsolved;   but    so    stood    matters  rather  thrown    the    Elzevirs  into 

when  my  visit  came  to  an  end.  the    shade;     and,    gentle    reader, 

Time  did  unravel  these  things,  and  should  you  ever  visit  the  unnamed 

the  diary  of  the  American  widow,  scene  of  these  events,  Eustace  Car- 

the  sequel  to  these  pages,  would,  if  rington  will  be  glad  to  see  you  at 

it  were  published,  disclose  the  re-  Bonthron,  for  Pemberton,  as  well 

suit    Meanwhile,  it  suffices  to  say  as  his  Discontented  Cousin,  is  no 

that  I  never  visited  my  Discon-  more. 


LOW-FLYING. 


Low  flies  the  summer  swallow — scenting  rain, 
And  low  my  heart  from  prescience  of  pain ; 
When  the  clouds  scatter,  both  will  mount  again. 

II. 

The  summer  swallow  skims  so  low  for  flies, 
And  finds  in  cloudy,  not  in  sunny  skies : 
So  I,  by  being  sad,  may  grow  more  wise. 

in. 

Nor  men  nor  swallows  can  soar  every  day, 
And  men  and  swallows  should  not,  if  they  may. 
And  well  for  both  that  skies  are  sometimes  grey. 

IV. 

For  though  this  world  is  dull  without  the  sun, 
More  sweetly  shines  he  after  showers  are  done, 
And  eyes  are  gladder  when  the  tears  have  run. 


Therefore,  to-day,  I  would  not,  if  I  could. 
Forego  my  grie^  and  be  of  merry  mood ; 
As  wen  might  swallows  rise  and  miss  their  food. 
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THE  EAKLDOM  OF  WILTES. 


THE  claim  to  an  ancient  earldom 
has  naturally  some  historical 
interest.  We  say  'earldom,'  for 
earldoms  are  the  most  ancient  of  onr 
English  titles  of  nobilify.  '  Barons,' 
as  Spelman  shows,  were  not  pri- 
marily or  necessarily  nobles  ;  for  a 
baron  originally  meant  a  freeholder, 
and  though  some  barons  were  far 
greater  than  others,  and  of  course  in- 
cluded all  nobles,  ihe  earliest  order 
of  nobility  were  the  earls.  And 
the  other  orders  of  nobility  are  &jc 
more  modem.  Earldoms  are,  in 
fact,  as  an  order,  &jc  older  than  the 
monarchy,  and  existed  before  Eng- 
land, as  a  kingdom,  could  be  said 
to  exist.  The  Saxon  earls  and  the 
Danish  jarls  were  accounted  princes 
of  the  realm,  and,  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  a  few  great  earls  divided 
England  between  them.^  These 
Saxon  earldoms,  which  appear  to 
have  been  hereditary,  were  swept 
away,  by  forfeiture  for  *  rebellion  ' 
soon  after  the  Conquest ;  and  Nor- 
man earldoms  were  founded,  equally 
proud  and  potent,  and  the  Norman 
earls  often  defied  all  the  power  of 
the  Conqueror.  Some  of  tiiem,  in- 
deed, were  lost  by  forfeiture  in  the 
course  of  his  reign,  as,  for  instance, 
the  original  earldoms  of  Norfolk  and 
Hereford;  and  the  earldoms  thus 
forfeited  were  granted  to  other  £Euni- 
lies — ^Norfolk,  for  example,  to  the 
Biffods,  and  Hereford  to  the  De 
B<muns.  These  again,  either  by  for- 
feiture or  failure  of  heirs  male,  often 
passed,  in  the  course  of  less  than  a 
century,  into  other  families.  This 
might  happen,  be  it  observed, 
through  a  failure  of  heirs  male, 
without  such  a  total  failure  of  heirs 
as  would  extinguish  the  earldom, 
which,  indeed,  would  probably  not 
happen  for  centuries,  supposing  the 
earldom  went,  as  all  the  old  earl- 
doms did,  to  general  heirs.     For  if 


the  earldom  came  to  a  daughter, 
she  would  probably  marry,  andcany 
it  into  a  different  &mily,  and  if 
there  were  several  daughters,  it 
would  *  fall  into  abeyance,'  out  of 
which  it  might  not  emerge  for  cen- 
turies. Hence  it  was  that  few  of  our 
ancient  earldoms  remained  much 
more  than  a  century  in  the  same 
name  and  family,  even  although 
they  went  to  general  heirs,  who 
would  include  collateral  as  well  as 
lineal  heirs,  female  as  well  as  male. 
The  ancient  earldoms  so  descended 
because  they  were  attached  to  the 
actual  dominion  of  counties,  over 
which  the  earls  ruled  as  a  kind  of 
lesser,  though  subordinate,  sove- 
reigns ;  and  henoe  the  descent  of 
the  earldom  followed  the  descent  of 
the  land  or  dominion,  and  thns, 
naturally  enough  at  first,  dignities 
and  estates  were  descendable  in  i^e 
same  way,  estates  and  dignities 
descending  together.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  what  with 
fidlure  of  male  heirs  and  what  with 
forfeitures,  it  is  remarkable  how  few 
of  the  ancient  earldoms  were  in  the 
same  family  and  name  at  the  time 
of  the  Charter  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  or  at  the  time  of  Edward 
m.  as  at  the  time  of  the  Charter. 
In  the  course  of  the  wars  of  the 
barons — ^for  instance,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  m. — ^most  of  our  ancient 
earldoms  were  lost  or  went  into 
some  other  fiunilies.  The  vast 
earldom  of  Leicester,  for  example, 
founded  in  the  family  of  De  Mont- 
fort,  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown  and 
went  to  found  the  still  greater  earl- 
dom of  Lancaster,  which  (raised 
to  a  dukedom)  remains  to  this  day 
an  appendage  to  the  Crown,  and 
was  for  so  many  ages  the  heritage 
of  princes  of  l5ie  blood.  The  an- 
cient earldoms,  though  they  went 
to  the  heirs  general,  having  thus  for 
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the  most  pcurt  become  destroyed  or 
transferred,  other  earldoms  were 
created,  and  among  these  are  to  be 
found  the  only  earldoms  which  have 
continued  in  the  same  families  to 
modem  times.  Even  these  are  very 
few ;  and  of  all  of  them,  we  believe, 
though  there  are  some  baronies 
whicm  can  be  traced  back  in  the 
same  &mily  to  the  middle  ages, 
there  is  no  earldom  so  old,  by  a 
century  or  so,  as  that  of  Wiltes, 
which  is  now  claimed  by  the  fa- 
mily of  Scrope.  Thus  Edward  m. 
created  his  grandson,  the  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Derby ; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV., 
that  earldom  merged  in  the  Grown, 
and  was  not  regranted  to  a  subject 
until  granted  to  the  femily  of  Stan- 
ley at  the  end  of  the  next  century. 
The  earldom  of  Derby  is  the  oldest 
of  the  existing  earldoms  in  the  same 
family,  but  the  earldom  of  Wiltes 
was  created  in  the  reign  of  Eichard 
XL,  more  than  a  century  before,  and 
nearly  five  centuries  ago.  The  crea- 
ikfUB  made  by  Edward  lU.  illus- 
trate in  a  striking  manner  the  mu- 
tability of  our  hereditary  dignities. 
We  find  him  creating  a  De  Bohun 
Earl  of  Nottingham ;  the  De  Bohuns 
had  already  lost  the  earldom  of 
Hereford,  and  in  the  time  of  Ri- 
chard n.  we  find  a  Mowbray  Earl 
of  Nottingham.  Edward  created 
an  Audley  Earl  of  Gloucester ;  in 
the  reign  of  Eichard  IT.  it  was  held 
by  a  Plantagenet.  Edward  created 
a  Clinton  £arl  of  Huntingdon ;  in 
^le  reign  of  Richard  H.  the  earldom 
was  vacant  and  given  to  another. 
So  of  the  earldom  of  Suffolk,  granted 
by  Edward  to  De  Ufford,  and  by 
Richard  to  De  la  Pole.  Thus,  we 
see,  some  earldoms  in  those  times 
hardly  existed,  at  all  events  in 
the  same  family,  half  a  century. 
Partly,  as  already  stated,  this  was 
owing  to  the  mode  of  descent  to  all 
the  heirs,  female  as  well  as  male. 
There  was  a  natural  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  earldom  in  the  same  blood 
and  in  the  same  line  as  long  as  pos- 


sible, and  this  led  to  a  desire  to 
avoid  collateral  heirs.  But  then  it 
led  to  the  same  result  in  a  different 
way,  by  diversions  of  the  peerages 
into  other  femilies  by  reason  of 
marriages  of  female  heirs.  In  the 
grants  by  Edward  IH.  we  find  a 
tendency  to  limit  the  descent  6f 
dignities  to  male  heirs,  and  though 
some  of  the  grants  above  mentioned 
were  to  all  the  heirs  generally, 
several  were  to  the  male  issue. 
This  again  was  open  to  some  objec- 
tion; for,  if  male  issue  flEuled,  the 
dignity  became  extinct  altogether. 
For  this  reason,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  11.  we  find  several  in- 
stances of  limitation  to  male  heirs^ 
which  would  allow  of  the  general 
heirs  coming  in,  including  collateral 
heirs,  if  males,  in  order  to  provide 
against  the  extinction*  of  the  peer- 
age. Indeed,  the  whole  tendency 
of  the  feudal  system  was  in  favour 
of  limiting  sucn  dignities  to  males, 
who  might  render  military  service 
to  the  Crown;  onhrit  was  dAngerous 
to  let  in  collateral  heirs,  who  might 
be  somewhat  different  in  their  dis- 
position towards  ihe  sovereign.  For 
this  reason  that  mode  of  limitation 
was  only  adopted  in  cases  where 
the  whole  family  was  well  known 
and  of  undoubted  loyalty,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  De  Veres  and  the  Scropes, 
the  only  two  instances  in  which 
Richard  H.  granted  earldoms  to 
the  heirs  male  generally.  The  ten- 
dency to  favour  descents  of  dignities 
to  heirs  male  was,  indeed,  so  strong 
in  that  age,  that  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee upon  Dignities  in  1 829  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  in  the  case 
of  a  dignity '  heirs '  were  understood 
to  mean  heirs  male ;  and,  if  so,  those 
two  grants  only  gave  the  prevailing 
sense  or  meaning  of  ^e  word. 
There  was  undoubtedly  at  this  time 
a  difference  between  tike  descent  of 
estates  and  of  titles,  and  the  dis- 
tinction was  grounded  on  reason, 
for  an  estate  might  well  go  to  a 
woman,  while  a  great  dignity  or 
office  of  state,  as  that  of  Earl  Mar- 
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shal,  could  not  fitly  so  devolve.  At 
all  events,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  and  in  subsequent  reigns,  peer- 
ages were  granted  to  issue  male; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Richard  11,  earl- 
doms were  in  two  instances  granted 
to  the  heirs  male.  One  of  these 
was  the  earldom  of  Oxford,  the 
other  the  ecurldom  of  Wiltes.  And 
both  are  remarkable  and  rare  in- 
stances of  perpetuity  in  the  continu- 
ance of  a  dignity.  The  earldom  of 
Oxford  was  created  in  the  fiunily  of 
De  Vere  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
and  it  continued  in  the  same  name 
and  family  to  the  last  century,  a 
period  of  nearly  six  hundred  years. 
The  earldom  of  Wiltes  was  granted 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  11.,  and  it 
is  claimed  by  a  male  heir,  who  de- 
duces an  unbroken  and  undoubted 
succession  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  a  period  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred years. 

The  very  object  being  perpetuity, 
no  lapse  of  time  will  bar  a  claim  to 
a  dignity.  As  a  learned  writer 
says: 

It  is  a  maxim  with  regard  to  dignitiee  or 
honours  that  they  camiot  be  eztingaished 
oUierwise  than  by  forfeiture  or  Act  of  P^ir- 
liament  Claims  to  baronies  which  have 
long  been  dormant  are  difficult  to  be  made 
out ;  but  whenever  the  right  happens  to  be 
dearly  proved,  the  safety  and  dignity  of 
the  peerage  are  both  concerned  that  no 
lengUi  of  time  should  bar  or  even  preju- 
dice the  title.  Most  of  the  ancient  baronies 
are  so  meiged  by  the  intermarriages  of 
gpreat  families,  or  so  exposed  to  the  objec- 
tion of  forfeiture,  that  very  few  instances 
have  occurred  of  claims  of  the  like  nature ; 
but  in  all  those  which  have  occurred,  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  honour  has 
remained  dormant  has  never  formed  a 
ground  of  objection.' 

The  barony  of  Mowbray  was  re- 
vived by  Charles  I.  in  favour  of  the 
family  of  Howard,  afber  it  had  lain 
dormant  from  the  time  of  Edward 
III.,  and  it  is  in  right  of  this  revival 
that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  claims  to 
be  ilie  premier  baron  of  England. 
The  barony  of  Bemers  was  revived 
afber  being  dormant  for  nearly  two 


hundred  years.  The  barony  of  De- 
spenser  was  revived  by  James  I. 
siter  having  been  dormant  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  The  claim 
to  the  barony  of  Fitzwalter  was  al- 
lowed afber  it  had  been  dormant  for 
four  hundred  years.  And  now  here 
is  the  claim  to  the  earldom  of 
Wiltes  afber  the  lapse  of  nearly  five 
hundred  years.  The  imagination  is 
impressed  with  the  antiquity  of  such 
a  claim,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  some  sympathy  with  the  feeling 
so  eloquently  expressed  by  Chirf 
Justice  Crew  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.  upon  the  case  of  the  earldom  of 
Oxford,  which  had  descended  in  an 
unbroken  line,  in  the  family  of  the 
De  Veres,  from  the  time  of  Henry  L 

There  is  represented  to  your  lordships 
certamen  honiria,  illustrious  honour.  I 
heard  a  great  peer  of  this  realm,  and  learned, 
say,  when  he  lived  there  was  no  king  in 
Christendom  had  such  a  subject  as  Chcfbrd. 
He  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,  ehoitlj 
after  the  conquest  made  great  chamb^-lain, 
above  five  hundred  years  ago,  by  Heniy  L, 
the  Conqueror^s  son.  This  g^reat  honomr, 
this  high  and  noble  dignitv  hath  continued 
ever  since  in  the  remarkable  surname  of  Be 
Vere,  by  so  many  ages,  descents,  and  gene- 
rations, as  no  other  kingdom  can  produce 
such  a  peer  in  one  and  the  self-same  name 
and  title.  I  find  in  all  this  length  of  time 
but  two  attainders  of  this  noble  famity.  and 
those  in  stormy  and  tempestuous  times  when 
the  government  was  unsettled  and  the  king- 
dom in  competition. 

I  have  laboured  to  make  a  covenant 
with  myself  that  affection  may  not  press 
upon  judgment  ;  for  I  suppose  that  there 
is  no  man  that  hath  any  apprehensioa  of 
gentry  or  nobleness,  but  his  affection  stands 
to  the  continuance  of  so  noble  a  name  and 
house,  and  would  even  take  hold  of  a  tw^ 
or  twine  thread  to  uphold  it.  And  yet 
time  hath  its  revolutions  :  there  must  be  a 
period  and  an  end  to  all  temporal  things — 
finu  rerum,  an  end  of  names  and  dignities 
and  whatever  is  terrene ;  and  why  not  of 
DeVere?  For  where  is  Bohun?  Where 
is  Mowbray?  Where  is  Mortimer  f  Nay, 
which  is  more,  and  most  of  all,  where  is 
Flantagenet  ?  They  are  entombed  in  the 
urns  and  sepulchres  of  mortality.  And  yet 
let  the  name  and  dignity  of  De  Vere  stand 
so  long  as  it  pleaseth  God.' 

It  died  out,  however,  in  1702,  the 
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heir  of  the  earl  whose  case  called 
foriih  this  eloquent  effusion  having 
heen  the  last  Earl  of  Oxford  of  the 
ancient  creation.  And,  impressive 
as  ihat  case  was,  it  is  in  some  re- 
spects less  so  than  that  of  the 
earldom  of  Wiltes.  For  the  claimant 
of  this  title  is  just  as  rightfully  the 
heir  of  an  earldom  created  nearljfive 
hundred  years  ago,  and  of  a  barony 
still  older,  mare  than  five  hundred 
jears  ago,  and  which  was  created 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  in 
&yoiir  of  a  family  as  ancient  and 
illnstrious  as  that  of  De  Vere,  a 
family  which  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  tune  of  the  Conqueror,  and  was 
seated  on  their  present  estates  in 
the  time  of  Edward  I. 

The  pedigree  starts  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Scrope  of  Bolton,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.     His  eldest  son  and 
heu*,  Sir  Henry  Le  Scrope,  was  Lord 
Chief  Justice  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward n.,  and  was  the  father  of  the 
first  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton,  whose 
son  was  the  first  Earl  of  Wiltes.  The 
other  son  of  Sir  William  Scrope, 
Sir  Geoffrey,  also  was  Chief  Justice 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  was 
a  Mend  of  the   Despensers    who 
were  executed  in  the  reign  of  that 
king.     His   son.    Sir  Henry,   was 
created  Lord  Scrope  of  Masham  in 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
ni.,  and  thus  there  were  two  peer- 
ages in  the  family  even  before  the 
Earldom   o£    Wiltes  was   created. 
Both  branches  of  the  family,  it  will 
be  observed,  were  seated  in  York- 
shire, where  to  this  day  they  re- 
main.   The  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Scrope  of  Bolton,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Sir  Richard  Scrope,  who 
became  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  his  age,  and  occupied  a  very  pro- 
minent position  in   the   reigns   of 
Edward  m.  and  Richard  II.     He 
was  a  gallant  soldier  and  a  veteran 
statesman,  and  shone  equally  in  the 
field  and  in  the  council.     He  was 
high  in  the  confidence  of  Edward, 
who  entrusted  to  him  some  impor- 
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tant  missions,  and,  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign,  created  him  a  baron,  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton. 
He  married  Blanche,  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  De  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk,  one  of  Richard's  chief  minis- 
ters.   For  a  short  time  Lord  Scrope 
was  Chancellor  in  the  earlier  part  of 
Richard's  reign,  but  it  was  an  office 
not  well  suited  to  the  gallant  ve- 
teran,   who    perhaps  was  a  little 
severe  upon  Richaixl's  youthftil  ex- 
travagance, and  the  great  seal  was 
taken  from  him — or  he  resigned, 
as  we  should  say  now — after  a  brief 
tenure  of  the  office.     He  had,  how- 
ever,  the  confidence  of  the   king, 
who  retained  him  in  his   council 
until  those  unhappy  disorders  arose 
which  ended  in  his  dethronement 
and  death.     Throughout  these  de- 
pressions it  was  the  good  fortune 
of  Lord  Scrope  to  have  the  respect 
of  both  parties  without  seeking  the 
favour  of  either.     He  must  have 
been  a  man  of  remarkable  prudence, 
for   in  those  trying  times  he  not 
only  went  unscathed  through  the 
danger,  but  preserved  his  honour, 
and  had  the  esteem    of    factions 
constantly  intent  upon  destroying 
each  other.     He  was  a  man  of  cou- 
rage and  of  spirit,  and  when  his 
relative,  De  la  Pole,  the  Chancellor, 
was  impeached,  defended  him  with 
generous  spirit  and  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  for,  wonderful  to  say, the  Chan- 
cellor was  acquitted  of  all  serious 
charges  and  escaped  with  his  life. 
When  the  king,  however,  afterwards, 
with  the  aid  of  De  la  Pole  and  De 
Vere,  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, sought  to  throw  off  the  in- 
fluence of  the  powerful  House  of 
Lancaster    which,    as    Sir    James 
Mackintosh  expressed  it,  '  oversha- 
dowed the  throne,'  we  find  Lord 
Scrope  occupying  a  very  indepen- 
dent position.     He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  before  whom  Glou- 
cester and  his  nephew,  Henry  Earl 
of  Derby  (the  future  usurper),  ac- 
cused De  la  Pole  and  De  Vere  of 
treason.     The  accusation^  was  ab- 
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sard,  since  all  they  had  done  was 
to  assist  the  king  to  regain  his  royal 
power ;  but  the  Earl  of  Derby,  at 
the  h^ad  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
supported  it,  and  it  succeeded. 
They  w^re  attainted  and  exiled, 
happy  that  they  escaped  with  their 
lives.  When,  not  long  afberwards, 
the  royal  power  was  regained, 
De  Yere  was  dead,  and  the  king, 
with  the  assent  of  Parliament,  re- 
versed the  attainder,  and  regranted 
the  earldom  of  Oxford  to  his  uncle, 
Aubrey  De  Vere,  and  his  heirs 
male,  and  the  earldom  descended 
in  the  family  down  to  the  last  cen- 
tury. For  some  ten  years  Richard 
reigned  well  and  happily,  until  his 
reign  was  again  disturbed  by  the 
ambitious  machinations  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster.  By  this  time 
Lord  Scrope  had  withdrawn  firom 
public  life,  and  his  eldest  son.  Sir 
William  Le  Scrope,  the  future  Earl 
of  Wiltes,  had  become  his  principal 
councillor,  and  was  created  Chajn- 
berlain.  He  was  joined  with  se- 
veral peers  in  impeaching  Glou- 
cester of  treason ;  and  we  know  the 
result— that  Gloucester,  who  con- 
fessed his  guilt,  was  secretly  put  to 
death.  Gloucester  was  the  uncle 
of  Henry  of  Derby,  who  joined  in 
the  accusation,  but,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  had  shared  in  the  design. 
And  shortly  afterwards  there  oc- 
curred his  accusation  by  Mowbray 
of  treason.  He  retorted  by  repeat- 
ing a  conversation,  in  which,  as  he 
alleged,  Mowbray  had  imputed  to 
the  king  a  design  to  destroy  them, 
suggested  by  the  *  Earl  of  Wiltes.' 
At  this  time  Sir  William  Le  Scrope 
had  been  created  Earl  of  Wiltes, 
the  patent  being  in  the  same  form 
as  that  granted  with  the  assent  of 
Parliament  to  De  Vere,  viz.  to 
him  and  his  heirs  male.  He  was 
also  created  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
was  now,  in  fact,  the  king's  princi- 
pal minister — ^as  we  should  say, 
the  Premier. 

He  had  for  one  of  his  colleagues 
one  Sir  '  John  Bussell,'  father  no 


doubt  of  the  Sir  John  Russell  wko 
was  Speaker  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  and  ancestor  of  the  iUustrious 
house  of  Russell.  Others  of  his 
-colleagues  were  Sir  John  BoaBj, 
Speaker,  Sir  William  Bagot,  and 
Sir  Henry  Greene.  He  did  not  long 
enjoy  his  honour,  however ;  for  whm 
Henry,  who  had  been  banished  on 
the  charge  of  treason,  returned  to 
usurp  the  crown,  he  seized  the 
Earl  and  his  colleagues  at  Bristol 
and  had  them  at  onoe  executed,  ex- 
cept Bagot,  who  was  sofortanate 
as  to  escape.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  they  had  no  trial,  for  of  what 
could  they  be  charged,  except  that 
they  were  the  ministers  of  the 
sovereign  whom  the  usurper  came 
to  dethrone  ?  And  how  could  the 
usurper  have  any  legal  authority  to 
try  the  ministers  of  his  sovereign  ? 
All  the  chroniclers  describe  them  as 
simply  executed,  without  the  least 
allusion  to  any  form  of  trial,  and,  for 
reasons  already  stated,  legal  trial 
there  could  not  possibly  have  been. 
However,  they  were  executed,  and 
their  heads  sent  to  London  in  a  has- 
ket,  with  this  grim  message  from  the 
usurper,  that  *  he  hoped  the  people 
in  London  would  like  the  present 
he  had  sent  them,'  a  terrible  aci 
which  speedily  had  its  fruits.  It 
struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  his  un- 
fortunate sovereign,  and  appeared 
to  paralyse  him.  He  at  once  seemed 
to  lose  all  hope  and  to  succumb  to 
despair. 

Shakespeare  in  that  fine  play, 
Richard  IL,  has  expressively  por- 
trayed the  eflTect  produced  upon  him 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  Earl's 
execution : 

Aumale.  Is  Bushy,  Green,  and  the  Earl 

Watshirodead? 
Scroop,  Yea,  all  of  them  at  Bristol  lost 

their  heads. 
K.  Rich,  Let*8  talk  of  graves— of  womii 
— of  epitaphs, 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  \nth  rainy  ey^s 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Our  lands,  oupUtos,  and  all  are  Boling* 
brokers. 

And  so  it  was.  ^Jl'he  execution  had 
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not  taken  place  long  before  the 
anliftppj  king  was  in  the  onstodj 
of  Heniy,  and  yirtaallj  deposed. 
Shortfyaiterwards,  writs  were  issued 
in  the  name  of  Bdcbardy  bat  virtu* 
ally  \]j  Henry,  lor  a  new  Parlia- 
mesi  At  that  Pariiament  Bicbard 
was  deposed,  and  tben  H^Eiry,  wbo 
up  to  tbis  time  bad  professed  to 
bave  come  only  to  recover  bis  ducby , 
and  bad  solemnly  sworn  that  be  did 
not  come  witb  any  otber  inten- 
tion, suddenly  claimed  tbe  crown. 
As  be  bad  a  large  army  under  bis 
ocmipol,  and  tbe  peers  were  taken 
by  surprise^  bis  claun  was  acquiesced 
in,  and,  be  being-  acknowledged  as 
kii^,  tbe  same  Pcurliament  was 
summoned  by  bimself.  As  Mr*  Hal* 
km  points  out,  tbis  was  quite  irre- 
gular, tbe  Commons  being  not 
elected,  but  simply  directed  by  tbe 
usurper  to  sit.  Tbere  was  tbere- 
(on  no  lawful  Parliament,  but  at 
tlus  pretended  Parliament  Henry 
proceeded  to  obtain  an  indemnity 
for  tbe  murder  of  ibo  Earl.  He 
got  tbe  lords  to  say  tbat  tbey 
thougbt  it '  good  and  profitable  for 
tbe  realm,'  and  tben  an  act  of  in- 
demnity was  passed,  wbieb  of  course 
im{difid  tbe  illegality  of  tbe  execu- 
tion. Tbere  was  no  act  of  attainder 
for  treason,  for  tbe  beet  possible 
nason — ^tbatHenry  could  not  expect 
any  one  to  afi&rm  that  tbe  late  king's 
ministers  bad  been  guilty  of  trea- 
son because  tbey  adbered  to  i^ir 
master.  Tberefore  not  a  word  was 
dropped  aboat  treason  or  any  crime 
at  all,  except  tbat  tbe  usurper  said 
they  bad  been,  against  bis  'good 
purpose,'  wbicb  was  to  seize  tbe 
erown  and  keep  it,  as  be  did.  It  is 
necessary,  bowever,  in  order  to  un- 
derstand tbe  merits  of  tbe  case,  to 
enter  a  bttle  more  particularly  into 
the  circumstances  attending  tbe 
grant  of  tbe  earldom  and  tbe  exe- 
cution of  tbe  EarL 

Tbe  grant  was  to  tbe  Earl  and 
his  beirs  male,  not  tbe  beirs  of  bis 
hody,  i.e.  cbildren,  because  be  bad 
no  children,  but  bis  beirs  male  were 


two  brotbers,  wbo  were  botb  of 
tbem  faitbful  adberents  of  Bicbard; 
oneof  ibem,  SirStepben8cfope,%lBs 
constantly  witb  bim,  and  was  witb 
bim  wben  be  was  taken  prisoner. 
Neither'  tbe  Eari  nor  tbey,  bowever, 
bad  possessions  consideral^e  enough 
to  support  tbe  dignity  of  an  earl- 
dom, wbicb,  indeed,  in  tbose  days, 
involved  burden  as  well  as  dignity; 
tbe  feudal  services,  '  aids '  and  '  re* 
liefe,'  being  very  beavy,  and  in  pro-* 
portion  to  tbe  ranks  of  nobinty, 
so  tbat  an  earl's  would  be  many 
times  bigber  and  heavier  than  a 
baron's.  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton, 
their  father,  bad  only  possessions 
enough  to  support  his  own  dignity 
as  a  baron,  and  bad  otber  children 
wbo  would  succeed  thereto,  so  tbat 
it  was  necessary  to  accompany  the 
grant  of  tbe  earldom  witb  ihe  grant 
of  estates  or  income  to  support  it, 
and  accordingly  the  letters  patent 
granted  to  the  earl  and  his  beirs 
*  for  the  support  of  so  great  a  dig- 
nity,' and  in  order  that  they  might 
be  tbe  better  able  to  support  the 
burdens  incumbent  on  it,  an  in- 
come out  of  tbe  revenues  of  the 
crown  derived  &om  the  county, 
and  to  this  was  afterwards  added  a 
grant  of  tbe  Island  of  Man,  and 
otber  lands  and  estates. 

Tbe  grant  thus  carried  out  tbe 
king's  object,  which  was  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  and  continu- 
ance of  the  earldom  in  a  family 
and  name  be  loved  so  much,  for  by 
limiting  itsdescent  to  male  beirs,  and 
on  tbe  otber  hand  allowing  it  to  go 
to  collateral  male  beirs  as  well  as 
lineal,  its  continuance  in  the  name 
and  family  would  be  secured,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  earldom  of  Oxford, 
so  long  as  there  were  any  male 
beirs,  bneal  or  collateral,  and  male 
beirs  of  course  would  bear  the  feunily 
name,  and  be  of  tbe  same  blood. 

The  grant  was  made  in  open  Par- 
liament, and  although  it  did  not  on 
the  &ce  of  it  purport  to  have  been 
made  witb  the  assent  and  autboriiy 
of   Parliament,  in  wbii^ease,  ^ 
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the  judges  held  in  the  Oxford  case, 
it  would  have  been  in  e£Eect  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  it  was  really  so  made, 
and  it  bears  the  signatures  as  at- 
testing witnesses  of  all  the  principal 
peers  of  the  realm,  including  the 
Chancellor  and  the  princes  of  the 
blood  (the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and 
York),  and  including  also  the  potent 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and,  among 
others,  Aubrey  De  Vere,  Earl  of 
Oxford. 

No  one  at  the  time  imagined  that 
there  was  the  least  objection  to  the 
grant,  and  the  title  of  the  Earl  of 
Wiltes  is  recognised  again  and 
again  by  being  recorded  on  the 
Bolls  of  Parliament,  and  in  the 
celebrated  accusations  of  treason 
between  Mowbray,  Doke  of  Norfolk, 
and  Henry  of  Derby,  the  future 
usurper,  he  was  alluded  to  by  that 
title. 

He  did  not,  however,  long  live  to 
enjoy  it.  He  was  the  ablest  minister 
of  Richard  and  his  chief  minister, 
being  Lord  Treasurer,  and  when 
Henry  came  to  usurp  the  crown, 
he  naturally  became  his  first  vic- 
tim. Let  us  look  a  little  at  what 
then  took  place.  All  the  chroni- 
clers  describe  the  execution  of 
the  Earl  of  Wiltes  in  such  terms  as 
to  show  that  it  was  wholly  without 
trial.  *  The  Duke  of  York '  (says 
Walsingham),  'hearing  that  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  had  set  sail  and 
was  prepared  to  invade  the  kingdom, 
having  called  to  council  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  the  Chancellor,  and 
William  Scrope,  Earl  of  Wiltes,  the 
treasurer  of  the  realm,  and  the 
knights  of  the  King's  council,  John 
Bushy,  William  Bagot,  Henry 
Grene,  and  John  Russell,  asked 
what  was  to  be  done  in  this  matter. 
They  advised  him  to  quit  London, 
but  the  aforesaid  councillors  and 
the  treasurer,  Willi^.m  Scrope,  fled 
in  haste  to  the  Castle  of  Bristol. 
And  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  having 


landed,  there  came  to  meet  him  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland,  and  other  lords.  They 
came  with  speed  to  Bristol,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  castle,  where,  at 
length,  the  treasurer,  William 
Scrope,  John  Bushy,  and  Henry 
Grene  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
they  were  forthwith  on  the  morrow 
beheaded,  at  the  outcry  of  the 
populace.  Of  these,  Bagot  alone 
escaped.'  (Sir  J.  Russell,  however, 
had  also  escaped.)  William  of 
Worcester  says  more  briefly :  *  The 
Duke  rode  to  Bristol,  and  there  be- 
headed William  Scrope,  Earl  of 
Wiltes,  Treasurer  of  Englsmd,  and 
Henry  Grene,  and  John  Bushey, 
knights.'  Drayton  says:  *The 
Duke  came  to  Bristol,  and  there, 
without  resistance,  took  Sir  William 
Le  Scrope,  Earl  of  Wiltes,  High 
Treasurer  of  England,  Sir  John 
Bushy,  and  Sir  Henry  Grene,  who 
were  forthwith  adjudged  (to  be) 
and  were  beheaded :  *  that  is,  were 
adjudged  to  be  hehesAed—jtigge  a 
morte,  as  is  said  in  an  entry  on 
the  Rolls  in  a  petition  by  Grene's 
heir.  It  is  added  by  another 
chronicler  that  the  Duke,  after  they 
were  taken,  caused  their  heads  to 
be  cut  ofl*,  and  sent  their  heads  in  a 
white  basket  to  London,  with  a 
letter,  which  was  read  before  all 
the  commonalty  of  London : — 

I,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Duke  of  Hereford 
and  Earl  of  Derby,  commend  myself  to  all 
the  people  of  London,  high  and  low.  H; 
good  fnends,  I  send  yon  my  salutation; 
and  I  acquaint  you  that  I  have  come  orei 
to  take  my  rightful  inheritance.  I  beg  of 
you  to  know  if  you  will  be  on  my  side  or 
not,  and  I  care  not  which,  for  I  have  people 
enough  to  fight  all  the  world  for  one  day, 
thank  God.  But  take  in  good  part  the 
present  I  send  you !  * 

This  was     as     good      as    saying, 

*  Take  care ;  for  if  you  are  not  on 
my  side,  you  see  what  I  do  to  those 
who   are  not    so ! '     The    ghastly 

*  present'  had   its   effect,   and  the 


»  La  Chponique  de  la  Traison  et  Mort  de  Richard  Deux,  Hoy  d'Engleterre. 
Imp.  Paris.  No.  904,  Fond.  St.  Victor.  /^  j 
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Londoners,  unarmed,  and  in  the 
absence  of  their  sovereign,  at  once 
'oune  on  his  side.'  The  result  was 
that  when  Parliament  was  assem- 
bled, it  was  entirely  under  Henry's 
control,  and  when  he  suddenly 
claimed  the  crown,  all  those  who 
were  disposed  to  adhere  to  Richard 
baying  been  driven  away  by  the 
terror  of  those  terrible  executions 
which  had  taken  place  and  the 
dread  of  Henry's  power,  there  was 
HO  one  who  durst  oppose  him,  and 
he  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  re- 
salt  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to 
that  bold  but  terrible  blow  he  had 
struck  when  he  executed  the  Earl 
of  Wiltes,  Richard's  chief  minister. 
It  deprived  the  king,  who  was 
Jibsent,  of  his  most  able  minister,  it 
paralysed  the  measures  of  the  king's 
adherents,  and  struck  a  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which,  by  swift  seizure 
of  the  king's  person  and  a  rapid 
movement  upon  London,  the  usurper 
at  once  acquired  the  throne. 

When,  however,  Henry  met  his 
first  Parliament  (if  Parliament  it 
eoxdd  be  called,  it  being  in  truth,  as 
Hallam  says,  a  mere  convention, 
and  having  no  regular  parliamen- 
tary power),  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  obtain  an  indemnity  for  the 
iUegal  execution  of  the  Earl,  which 
he  knew  well  enough  was  an  act 
of  murder,  and  also  for  the  seizure 
of  the  Earl's  estates,  which  had 
already  taken  place.  At  that  time 
he  had  only  been  Dake  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  had  not  even  pretended  to 
the  crown,  and,  of  course,  his  exe- 
cution of  the  king's  minister  and 
confiscation  of  his  estates  were  acts 
utterly  illegal  and  required  an  in- 
demnity. As  these  acts  had  taken 
place  before  he  had  even  claimed  to 
be  king,  he  could  not,  of  course, 
pretend  to  accuse  the  Earl  of  trea- 
son, and  so  could  not  pass  an  act  of 
attainder,  which  requires  a  decla- 
ration of  treason ;  so  he  was  satisfied 
with  an  act  of  indemnity.    What 


took  place  is  thus  entered  on  the 
Rolls — that  is,  by  clerks  of  the 
Parliament,  who  were  entirely  in 
Henry's  power,  and  whose  other 
entries  at  the  time,  as  historians 
observe,  were  not  likely  to  be  trust- 
worthy, and  are,  in  some  respects, 
evidently  untrue : 

The  Commons  prayed  the  king  that  the 
pursuit,  arrest,  and  judgments,  and  what 
was  done  to  William  Le  Scrope,  Chevalier, 
Henry  Grene,  Chevalier,  and  John  Bussy, 
Chevalier,  might  be  affirmed  in  the  Parlia- 
ment. Whereupon  Monseigneur  Richard 
Le  Scrope  (i.  e.  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton,  the 
EarUs  father)  rose,  and,  with  great  humility 
and  weeping,  bitterly  praved  the  king  that 
nothing  which  might  be  done  in  this  Par- 
liament should  turn  to  the  dishonour  of 
the  said  Richard  or  his  children.  Of  which 
said  Richard  it  was  asked  if  the  said  pur- 
suit, arrest,  and  judgments,  and  what  had 
been  done,  were  good  or  not. 

Conceive  of  asking  a  father 
whether  he  thought  the  summary 
execution  of  his  own  son  *  good  *  or 
'not/  Lord  Scrope,  of  course  in 
the  usurper's  power,  answered  in 
the  only  way  in  which  he  could 
answer  with  prudence : 

And  the  said  Richard  said  that  he  did 
not  desire,  nor  did  he  know  how  he  could 
say  otherwise  than  that  what  had  been  done 
was  good  and  profitable  for  the  king  and  the 
realm  (i.e.  for  Henry),  and  that  hissonioas 
one  of  the  said  persons^  and  he  was  greatly 
grieved  thereat. 

Then  observe  what  the  king  said : 

And  thereupon  the  king  rehearsed  that 
at  the  time  when  he  claimed  the  crown  it 
was  not  his  will  that  any  should  think 
that  by  way  of  conquest  he  desired  to  dis- 
inherit any  one  of  his  inheritance,  or  other 
right  which  he  ought  to  have,  or  to  oust 
any  one  from  that  which  he  had  by  the  good 
laws  of  the  realm,  except  those  who  had 
been  against  the  good  purpose  and  common 
profit  of  the  realm — 

that  is,  against  his  purpose  to 
seize  the  crown — 

and  as  such  only  the  king  held  the  said 
William,  Heniy,  and  John  to  have  been, 
who  were  culpable  of  all  the  evil  which 
had  befallen  the  realm,  and  for  that  cause 
he  would  hold  all  the  lands  and  tenements 
which  were  theirs,  by  conquest. 

And  then  observe  what  was, 
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And  tberenpon  it  was  demanded  of  all  the 
lords  their  adVice  as  to  the  pursuit,  arrest, 
and  judgments  above  said,  and  what  had 
been  done.  All  which  lords  with  one  accord 
said  that  the  same  were  good,  and  affirmed 
them  as  good  and  profitable. 

That  is,  the  lords  said  that  such  was 
their  opinion. 

And  further  the  king  said  that  the  statute 
made  (ie.  in  some  former  reign)  that  none 
should  forfeit  after  his  death,  should  be  in 
fcnee,  and  that  this  ordinance  and  declara- 
tion should  not  be  prejudicial  to  that  sta- 
tute ;  for  they  were  judged  and  conquered 
(JugffS  et  conquis)  in  their  lifetime.  And 
then  the  Commons  thanked  the  king  for 
his  righteous  judgment.* 

Now,  it  is  manifest  that  this  was 
not  an  act  of  attainder,  for  it  was 
not  an  act  at  all.  As  Henry  him- 
self says,  it  was  an  ordinance  and 
declaration,  that  is,  of  the  lords. 
And  as  to  his  title,  why,  in  the  first 
place,  he  left  no  children,  and  his 
next  heirs  were  the  children  of 
Jx>td,  Scrope  of  Bolton,  who  was 
glad  enough  to  escape  with  his  own 
estates  and  title  without  claiming 
any  others;  added  to  which  that 
an  earldom  without  the  estates  to 
support  it  would  only  have  heen  a 
hurden  too  grievous  to  be  borne, 
insomuch  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  there  was  an  act  to 
relieve  a  poor  duke  of  his  burden- 
some dignity.  The  reliefs  and  other 
feudal  burdens  of  earls  in  that  age 
were  extremely  heavy,  and  besides 
there  was  the  dignity  to  be  kept 
up.  The  earldom,  therefore,  was 
to  all  appearance  practically  gone, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  proceedings  in 
the  P^-rliament  of.  Richard  at 
which  it  was  conferred  hc^i  been 
already  annulled  by  Henry  in  this 
very  Parliament.  It  would  have 
been,  therefore,  idle  to  raise  the  deli- 
cate question  of  treason,  ajid  not  a 
word  was  said  about  it.  But  the  king 
and  the  lords  said  that  the  execu- 
tion of  thQ  Earl  and  his  companions 
should  be  held  good  and  a^rmed 
as  legal.  If  this  had  been  in  terms 
enacted,  it  would  have  been  very 


different  indeed  from  an  enactment 
that  they  should  be  held  to  have 
been  guilty  of  treason,  which  was 
the  invariable  form  of  an  act  of 
attainder  (as  innumerable  instances 
on  the  Bolls  show) ;  and  such  a  de- 
claration would  indeed  have  been 
absurd  enough,  as  Henry  well  knew, 
and  would  have  raised  an  awkward 
question  as  to  his  own  legal  title, 
which,  as  all  historians  agree,  was 
just  none  at  all,  the  rights  king 
and  the  rightful  heir  bemg  alike  in 
his  custody.  Treason  could  only  be 
committed  against  Richard,  and  if 
any  one  was  guilty  of  it  it  was  Henry 
himself,  who  therefore  took  care  to 
say  not  a  word  about  treason ;  and 
why  should  he  ?  The  unfortunate 
Earl  was  executed,  and  his  estates 
had  already  been  seized ;  so  that,  if 
the  above  had  been  an  act  at  all,  it 
is  plain  it  was  no  act  of  attainder, 
and  so  no  forfeiture  of  the  earldom. 
But  it  was  not  an  act  at  all — ^it 
was  only  the  preliminary  proceed- 
ing to  an  act;  and  according  to 
the  usual  course  that  act  was 
drawn  up  in  due  form,  and  is  to  be 
seen  upon  the  statute  roll,  and 
with  the  statutes  is  printed,  and  it 
appears  plainly  to  be  only  an  act  of 
indemnity.     It  runs  thus : — 

Henrj,  &c.,  at  his  Parliament,  ieCj  hy 
the  assent  of  the  prelates,  dukes,  earls,  and 
harons,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Co&flniis 
assembled  in  Pai^ament,  hath  made  and 
ordained  certain  statutes. 

And  then,  after  a  general  confirma- 
tion of  laws  and  liberties  comes 
this,  entitled,  'None  shall  be  im- 
peached that  did  assist  King  Henry 
IV.  or  helped  to  pursue  King 
Richard  or  his  adherents :' 

That  no  person  who  came  to  ud  the  king 
in  pursning  those  who  were  against  ^e  good 
interest  of  the  king,  in  which-  pursnit  King 
Richard  was  pnt  in  prison  and  still  remaisfl 
in  prison,  shall  be  impeached  or  ^nol^sted 
in  any  conrt  for  the  pursuit  of  the  said  king) 
nor  for  the  pursidt  of  other  persons ;  or  for 
homicide,  or  the  seizure  of  lands  or  good5, 
or  anything  done  in  the  said  pursuit.* 


'  Rot.  Part,  Tol.  iii.  462. 
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This,  of  coarse,  refers  to  the  Earl 
and  his  oompanions,  for  no  one  else 
had  heen  ' pursued'  and  put  to 
death,  and  the  language  used  is  ex- 
actlj  the  same  as  that  which  Henry 
had  already  used  in  Parliament. 
This,  therefore,  waa  an  act  of  in- 
demnity for  their  execution  and  the 
seizure  of  their  property,  which, 
of  course,  implies  the  illegality  of 
these  acts,  and  utterly  negatives  the 
notion  of  any  act  of  attainder  for 
treason,  of  which,  indeed,  for  good 
reasons,  not  a  word  was  said. 
Thus,  then,  the  matter  stood  thus— 
that  the  Earl  had  been  murdered 
and  his  estates  seized,  and  this  was 
legalised,  but  there  was  no  forfei- 
ture of  his  earldom,  because  there 
was  no  act  of  attainder  for  treason, 
and  no  one  thought  it  of  any  conse- 
quence whether  he  was  attainted  or 
not,  seeing  that  he  was  dead  and 
buried  and  his  property  gone,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  him« 

That  the  unfortunate  nobleman 
was  rightfully  Earl  of  Wiltes,  and 
had  been  guilty  of  no  crime,  was 
afterwards  recognised  by  the  king 
in  the  clearest  manner.  The  Earl's 
widow  petitioned  for  support,  hav- 
ing been  reduced  to  poverty,  an<| 
har  petition,  of  course,  was  couched 
in  t^rms  cautious  and  guarded : 

Isabel,  who  was  the  wife  of  William  Le 
Scrope,^  most  humbly  prays  that  as  her 
husband  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  no 
time,  on  account  of  his  hasty  death,  to 
take  order  as  to  her  support,  and  after 
his  death  his  lands  and  tenements  were 
seized  into  the  hands  of  the  king  on  ao- 
oonnt  of  the  judgment  given  against  him, 
so  that  she  is  left  poor  and  desolate,  &c. 

Of  oonrse,  the  king  could  not  resist 
such  an  appeal,  and  the  poor  lady's 
petition  was  granted,  and  it  is  en* 
doraed  *  The  Petition  of  the  Widow 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Wiltes.' 
And  so  in  the  grants  of  lands 
issned  really  under  the  authority 


of  Henry,  the  lands  were  described 
as  those  of  the  late  Earl  of  Wiltes. 
So  much  as  to  the  Earl's  title. 

That  the  Earl  had  been  really 
guilty  of  no  crime  was  also  shown 
curiously  in  subsequent  proceedings 
as  to  his  fellow-victim  Sir  Henry 
Green  and  his  other  colleague  Sir 
J.  Bagot,  who  had  happily  escaped. 
The  unfortunate  Earl  and  his  two 
colleagues,  Bushy  and  Green,  had 
been  executed,  as  the  chroniclers 
say,  'at  the  popular  outcry '  (an  out- 
cry no  doubt  artfully  stimulated  by 
Henry's  adherents),  and  Shake- 
speare and  some  of  the  old  chroni- 
clers embodied  the  vulgar  preju- 
dices against  them  in  describing 
them  as  wicked  counsellors  and 
'caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth.* 
But  it  turned  out  that  all  these  ac- 
cusations were  false,  for  in  the 
second  year  of  Henry  the  Commons 
petitioned  in  Bagot's  case,  that  '  as 
he  had  been  slandered  of  many  hor- 
rible acts  and  offences,  of  which 
they  presumed  the  king  would  be 
acquainted  if  they  were  true,  and 
as  Sir  John  had  not  been  impeached 
of  them,  they  prayed  that  he  might 
be  restored,'  as  he  accordingly  was.' 
And  towards  tiie  end  of  Henry's 
reign  the  heir  of  Sir  Henry  Green 
was  also  restored,  on  a  petition 
plainly  setting  forth  that  he  and 
his  fellows  had  been  executed  as  an 
act  of  *  conquest,'  or  by  the  right 
of  the  sword,  i.e.  without  any  right 
at  all.    It  stated — 

That  the  petitioner  was  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  Henry  Qrene,  who  was  adjudged  to 
death  (Jugg^  a  morie)  at  Bristol  in  the 
a3rd  year  of  the  late  King  Bichard ;  and 
the  said  judgment  was  aflftrmed  in  Parlia- 
ment as  *  good,'  and  the  king  was  pleased 
to  declare  that  he  would  hold  the  lands  of 
the  said  Grene  hy  vxty  of  conquest* 

And  then  the  heir  prayed  restora- 
tion,  which  was    allowed  by  the 


>  It  was  not  nnnsnal  in  those  days,  as  Hallam  shows,  thns  to  designate  noblemen, 
without  always  adding  their  titles,    lord  Scrope  of  Bolton  was  so  described. 
«  Rot.  Pari.  iiL  458.  ■  Bot.  Pari.  iii.  459.  ^  , 
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king.  Thus,  therefore,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  Henry  avowed 
that  he  had  slain  these  men  by  the 
right  of  the  sword,  as  an  act  of 
conquest,  without  any  legal  right 
or  justification,  which,  indeed,  was 
implied  in  his  obtaining  the  act  of 
indemnity. 

What  an  act  of  attainder  really 
was,  unhappily,  was  shown  in 
those  times  in  instances  only  too 
numerous.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry 
rV".  and  his  successors  there  were 
many,  and  in  all  the  language 
used  was  the  same,  i.e.  enacting 
and  declaring  that  the  accused  had 
been  guilty  of  treason.  Thus,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  Lord  Scrope 
of  Masham  was,  with  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  attainted,  and  their 
case  was  in  this  respect  like  that 
of  the  Earl  of  Wiltes,  that  they  had 
already  been  executed,  and  that 
the  act  was  by  way  of  confirmation. 
But  then  they  had  been  convicted  of 
treason,  and  the  record  of  that  con- 
viction was  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment; and  there  it  was  afi&rmed 
thus: 

Which  record  being  read,  it  appears  to 
ParliameDt  that  the  judgments  given  were 
rightly  given,  and  that  they  be  affirmed  and 
held  good,  and  that  the  lands  and  tene> 
ments  of  the  said  lords  be  forfeited.* 

That  is,  there  was  a  distinct  parlia- 
mentary confirmation  of  a  conviction 
for  treason,  and  an  enactment  of 
forfeiture.  So  of  all  other  acts  of 
attainder.  But  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  the  case  of  the  Earl 
of  Wiltes,  in  whose  case  Parlia- 
ment only  said  that  his  execution 
and  the  confiscation  of  his  lands 
should  be  sanctioned  —  that  is, 
upon  the  ground  of  political  neces- 
sity or  expediency,  'as  good  and 
profitable  to  the  realm.'  So  it  was 
expressly  put  by  Henry  himself  as 
an  act  of  conquest,  for  the  good  of 
the  realm — not  on  the  ground  of 
crime,  but  of  conquest.  But  con- 
quest would  not  do  without  confir- 


• 


mation,  and  hence  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  So  Lord  Hale  under- 
stood when  he  wrote  thus  on  tk 
case: 

Hence,  though  thf*  people  mynstlj  ji«- 
sisted  Henry  IV.  in  his  usurpation  <^  tk 
crown,  yet  he  was  not  Admitted  thereasto 
until  he  had  made  a  declaration  that  be 
claimed  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  &  suc- 
cessor: only  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
liberty  of  extending  a  pretence  of  cooqufi-t 
against  the  Scroops  that  were  slain  in  battk 
against  him,  which  yet  he  durst  not  rut 
upon  without  a  confirmation  in  ParliiUiieBU^ 

That  is,  the  'confirmation'  of  Uieei- 
ecntion  and  confiscation  contained  in 
the  act  of  indemnity,  which  impKed 
their  illegality,  and  therefore  gaie 
an  indemnity,  which,  if  there  were 
an  act  of  attainder,  would  have  been 
unnecessary.  But  the  act  of  in- 
demnity showed  the  king  knew  of 
the  illegality.  It  also  showed  tkt 
he  was  well  aware  that  his  claim  of 
*  conquest '  was,  as  Lord  Hale  ex- 
pressed it,  a  mere  '  pretence,'  of  no 
legal  force  or  efiect.  For,  as  Ix^ 
Hale  shows,  there  can  be  no  '  con- 
quest' in  the  sense  of  a  conquest,  such 
as  supersedes  law  and  legal  rights, 
where  the  supposed  conqueror  is 
a  claimant  of  the  crown,  pretend- 
ing a  right  to  it.  For  in  such  case, 
says  Lord  Hale,  he  does  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  mere  foreign  invader, 
conquer  the  nation,  but  only  tlie 
sovereign,  and  comes  to  the  throne 
as  successor,  not  as  conqueror,  and 
therefore  takes  it  subject  to  all  the 
same  laws  [and  rights  as  the  pre- 
ceding sovereign.  Now  this  was 
Henry's  case ;  so  that  he  could  ac- 
quire by  conquest  no  right  to  put 
the  Earl  to  death  without  legal  trial 
by  his  peers,  and  forfeit  his  estate  or 
title,  for  as  Richard  could  not  bare 
so  done,  so  neither  could  Henry.  And 
therefore,  no  doubt,  his  judges  told 
him  he  required  an  act  of  indemiiit7> 
Henry  pretended  no  crime  against 
his  victuns ;  his  charge  against  ihem 
was  the  very  reverse,  that  they  had 
not  been  guilty  of  treason,  but  had 
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adhered  to  their  sovereign.  That 
being  so,  of  course  lie  could  only 
set  up  expediency,  and  ask  an  in- 
demnitj,  which  he  obtained,  and 
there  the  matter  ended*  Of  course 
the  nnfortonate  Earl's  possessions 
▼ere  all  seized  and  confiscated.  He 
left  no  child,  and  his  widow,  we 
have  seen,  was  reduced  to  such 
poyeriy  that  she  petitioned  for 
some  support.  His  father,  Lord 
Scrope  of  Bolton,  died  three  years 
afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
son,  who  dso  was  the  Earl's  heir, 
bat  died  almost  immediately.  In 
the  meantime  Henry,  who  was  not 
by  any  means  in  possession  of  the 
throne,  had  to  encounter  serious 
opposition,  and  the  late  Earl's 
brother,  Archbishop  Scrope,  was 
next  year  hanged  for  rebellion 
against  him.  On  that  occasion  a 
jadicial  decision  was  given,  which 
attested  the  illegalify  of  the  Earl's 
execution.  The  Archbishop,  at  all 
events,  was  accused  of  treason 
against  Henry,  yet  Oascoigne,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  refused  to  try 
him,  haying,  he  said,  no  jurisdiction 
oyer  peers  of  Parliament.  That 
this  was  law  was  undoubted,  and 
had  been  affirmed  by  Parliament — 
le.  in  capital  cases,  such  as  treason 
—in  the  reign  of  Edvrard  HI.  in 
the  case  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster.  > 
It  was  afterwards  also  affirmed  as 
ondoabted  law  by  the  celebrated 
Litdeton  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.'  We  all  know  it  to  be  law 
WW,  but  it  was  equally  known  to 
be  law  then.  And  it  was  a  law 
vbioh  made  the  execution  of  the 
^1  and  the  Archbishop  acts  of 
uidoabted  murder.  No  wonder 
Heniy  thought  it  necessary  to  get 
an  act  of  indemnity  for  the  murder 
of  the  Earl.  But  it  was  onty  an 
act  of  indemnity.  It  is  clear,  there* 
fore,  that  the  earldom  was  not 
legally  forfeited,  and  this  was  after- 
guards recognised,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  it  seems  to  have  been 


supposed  it  was  destroyed  in 
another  way.  As  all  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  last  Parliament  of 
Richard  H.,  at  which  the  earldom 
of  Wiltes  had  been  created,  had  been 
annulled  by  Henry  IV.,  it  was 
naturally  supposed  that  the  grants 
of  peerages  made  by  Richard  in  that 
Parliament  were  annulled,  and 
hence  the  Earl  of  Warwick  claimed 
precedence  over  the  Earl  Marshal, 
whose  father  had  been  created  Duke 
of  Norfolk  on  that  occasion — a  pre- 
cedence which  of  course  he  could 
not  be  entitled  to  if  the  creation  of 
Duke  was  valid.  When,  however, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment was  called  to  the  dispute,  it 
was  resolved  that,  although  the 
proceedings  in  Richard's  Parliament 
had  been  annulled,  yet '  as  the  crea- 
tion of  dukes  or  earls  or  other 
dignities  doth  pertain  only  to  the 
king  and  not  to  Parliament,'  the 
creations  of  peers  were  not  revoked, 
and  consequently  the  Earl  Marshal 
was  Duke,  and  so  entitled  to  pre- 
cedence. Incidentally,  of  course 
this  decided  the  validity  of  the 
creation  of  the  earldom  of  Wiltes, 
but  there  was  no  one  at  that  time 
to  claim  it.  These  proceedings  took 
place  in  1425.  The  brother  of  the 
Earl  had  died  ^  three  years  after 
the  execution,  leaving  a  son,  a 
child,  who  died  in  142 1 ,  and  his  son, 
Henry  Scrope,  was  then  an  infant, 
and  did  not  come  of  age  until  1439. 
It  thus  appears  that  prior  to  the 
time  at  which  Richard's  creations 
of  dignities  were  established  as 
valid,  the  two  next  heirs  of  the 
Earl  had  passed  away,  and  the 
representation  was  vested  in  an 
infftnt  now  more  than  twenfy  years 
after  the  Earl's  death,  and  not  of 
age  until  twenty  years  later — that  is, 
forty  years  after  the  Earl's  death. 
When  he  came  of  age,  it  is  most 
probable  that  everythSng  connected 
with     the    creation    of   the    earl- 
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dom  liad  been  lost  sight  of.  The 
charter  granting  the  dignity,  in 
all  likelihood,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  officers  of  Henry  IV.,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  copy  of  it 
ever  existed  among  the  mnniments 
at  Bolton  Castle,  or  among  the 
mnniments  of  any  member  of  the 
Scrope  fiunily,  and  its  proyisions 
were  nntil  lately  wholly  nnknown. 
It  wonld  no  donbt  be  assnmed  that 
it  was  in  the  nsoal  form,  making 
the  earldom  descendaUe  to  the  issue, 
and  in  that  case  it  wonld  have  died 
with  the  Earl,  and  be  extinct.  Even, 
however,  had  it  been  known  that 
the  earldom  was  not  extinct,  there 
were  abundant  reasons  for  not 
claiming  it.  The  3cropes  were  in 
evil  odonr  with  the  Honse  of  Lancas- 
ter ;  Henry  IV.  executed  two  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  the  Earl  and  the 
Archbishop,  and  in  "die  reign  of 
Hraiiy  V.  a  Lord  Scrope  of  Masham 
was  attainted  for  treason.  For  forfcy 
years  no  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton  aab 
in  the  House  of  Ixnrds,  thoueh  the  * 
barony  existed  until  the  17th  cen- 
tury; The  Scropes  of  Bolton,  be  it 
observed,  were  the  heirs  mideof  tiie 
firsi)  Earl  of  Wiltes,  and  entiided  to 
the  earldom,  but  none  of  them  were ' 
likeh^  to  claim  it  under  the  House 
of  Lancaster.  Indeed,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YI.,  the  earldom  was 
granted  to  another  finnily,  and  no- 
doubt  it  was  sn^^sed  to  have  been 
praottcaHy  pot  an.  end  to;>  and  wonld 
have  been  so  had  the  dynasty  of 
Lancaster  remained  uponihe  throne. 
But  the  Hoaseof  Yorlr,  at  the  close 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  succeeded, 
and  when  Edward  lY.  attained  to 
the  throne,  Henry  lY.  was  declared 
a*  usurper,  and  by  ike  name  of 
Henry  Earl  of  Dei^  he  was  at^ 
tainted  for  treason,  and  his  acts 
and  ordinances  against  Bichard  II. 
were  declared  null  abd  roid.^  In 
the  meantime,  the  Scropes  of  B0I-* 
ton,  who  had  intermarried  into 
some  of  the  noblest  families  of  the 


north,  such  as  the  Earls  of  Wesi^ 
moreland  and  Northumberland,  and 
Lord  Dacre,  were  content  with  the 
barony,  and  sought  not  the  earldom 
to  which  they  were  heirs.  Upon 
the  accession  of  Edward  IV.,  the 
new  Earl  of  Wilteshire  had  been 
attainted ;  and  although  on  ike 
accession  of  Henry  Vll.  the  at- 
tainder was  reversed,  and  the  pos- 
sessions restored,  it  was  with  the 
express  exception  of  the  earldom. 
Whether  this  was  from  a  recollec- 
tion of  -the  title  of  the  Scropes  as 
heirs  of  the  original  Earl,  or  for  what 
other  reason,  cannot  be  told.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  da- 
ring this  period  it  was  supposed  that 
the  earldom  had  long  been  lost  and 
become  extinct.  From  the  drcom- 
stances  under  which  the  earidom 
had  been  lost,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  original  grant 
was  soon  wholly  lost  sight  of  and 
its  terms  unknown.  Neither  Dng- 
dale  nor  anv  other  autdior  gare 
the  terms  of  the  grantor  noticed 
its  peculiar  limitaticm.  Previonsly 
to  me  present  century,  no  copy  was 
published,  or  appears  to  have  been 
known.  The  records,  until  com- 
paratively recent  times,  were  all 
but  a  sealed  book  to  the  public. 
In  all  probability^  therefore,  i^ 
family  were  not  aware  of  tke 
precise  -terms  of  the  Hmitstion  of 
the  patent,  the  oopy  of  which  had 
been  destroyed  when  the  first  Eari 
was  executed,  and  the  original  of 
which  was  in  the  archives  of  the 
Grown. 

The  Scropes  of  Bolton,  howew, 
if  they  knew  of  their  title  to  the 
eapkkna,  were  satisfied  with  tiieir 
own  peerage,  which  was  older  if 
not  BO  lofty ;  and  ihere  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
mindful  of  the  jealousy  which  their 
aiMsestor  had  excited  throQ|^  Us 
having  aoqmred  a  dignity  so  hAj 
as  an  earldom.  Moreover,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  feudal  times 
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the  burden  of  an  earldom  was 
heavy,  and  they  had  lost  the  estates 
necessaiy  to  support  it.  In  the 
early  pwrt  of  the  17th  century,  they 
acquired  another  earldom — that  of 
Sunderland;  but  the  furst  holder 
of  it  died  without  issue,  and  both 
peerages  became  extinct,  being 
limit^  to  heirs  male  of  his  body, 
and  so  could  not  go  to  collateral 
heirs.  But  the  old  earldom  of 
Wiltea,  being  descendible  to  heirs 
male,  went  off  to  a  collateral  stock, 
and  still  continued  to  descend  nntil 
it  reached  the  claimant  who  ten 
years  ago  put  in  his  claim,  which  has 
only  this  session  been  determined. 
Even  if  the  heirs  of  the  earldom  of 
Wntes  had  been  aware  of  the  nature 
of  ihe  limitation,  and  even  had 
there  been  no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  their  claiming  it,  they  might 
naturally  hare  been  deterred  from 
80  doing  by  something  whidi  had 
&Qen  from  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Crew  in  the  Oxford  case  ahready 
alluded  to,  yiz.  that  a  grant  of  a 
dignity  to  heirs  male  (i.e.  generally, 
without  saying  heirs  male  of  the 
hody,  which  would  mean  male  issue) 
was  invalid,  unless  made  l^  antho- 
lity  of  PorlnmeDt,  •  aa  the  Otiet 
Jtntiae  oonoetred  the  Oxford  grant 
to  have  beoi^  But  the  assent  of 
Puiiaement  had  only  been  necessary 
m  that  ottse-'becsose  ihe^  Barl  of 
Oxford  had  been  attainted  by  Act 
ofPlo^iament,  and  Parliament  alone 
(xmld  remove  the  attainder.  And 
ihere  had  been  instances  of  grants 
of  peerages  to  heirs  male  by  letters 
pBtoBt 'without  the  assent  of  Par- 
hamenti.  Thns  it  had  been  in.  the 
&gMsh  peerages  of  Hoo  and  Haat^ 
ings,  and  Bichmont  De  Ghrey  ia<  the 
tin»  of  H^ry  VI.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  earldom  of  Devon,  oreoted 
^  Jfary  in  favour  of  her  cousin 
fdward  Courtnay .  And  thus  it  was 
m  iiie  Irish  peerage  of  Broghill  and 
the  Scotch  earldom  of  Airlie.  And 
IxttdCoke  distinctly  lays  down  that 
mch  grants  are  valid  (Co.  litt.  27). 
Moreover,  there   was    no    earthly 


reason  against  such  a  limitation; 
and  when  the  Devon  case  came  be- 
fore the  Lords  in  1831,  this  was 
shown  in  a  most  masterly  manner 
by  Lord  Brougham,  both  upon 
principle  and  authority,  with  all 
his  usual  breadth  of  mind  and 
strength  of  reasoning.  He  had 
alluded  to  the  case  of  the  Earl  of 
Wiltes,  the  very  case  we  have  now 
be^a  considering,  and  which  was 
preoisely  the  same  as  that  before 
him.     He  said: 

In  the  reign  of  Bichaid  It.  nine  peers 
vFere  created,  to  all  of  whom  the  peerage 
was  limited  to  the  heirs  of  their  bodies, 
except  only  Lord  Scrope,  who,  being  a  par- 
ticular favourite,  had  the  dignity  granted 
to  him  and  his  heirs  male — a  cii^umstand^ 
whidi  shows  that  though  snch  a  grant  was 
not  at  that  time  general  it  was  not  un- 
known. 

There  had  been,  it  will  be  observed, 
the  previous  case  in  the  sam^ 
reign  of  the  earldom  of  Oxford  so 
granted  with  the  assent  of  Parlia* 
ment,  so  that  there  coald  be  no 
objection  to  such  a  mode  of  limita* 
tion,  especially  when,  as  in  the 
Scrope  case,  there  was  a  good 
leason  for  it,  that  the  Earl  had  iM^ 
ehildten,  but  had  other  heirs  male, 
viz.  brothers.  Lord  Broughamc 
wemt  on : 

The  only  question  is  whether,  by  t^ 
laws  which  regulate  the  deecentof  hon6ui!%] 
this  grant  cainried  with  it  the  rigi^  of  sue?, 
cession  in  favour  of.  collateral  heirs,  Thei 
power  of  the  Crown  to  make  such  a  grant 
as  this  is  not  denied.  It  'r^sta  6n  the  fact 
that  similar  grants  had  been  niade  hef&tUt 
In  the  next  place,  on  the  zesson  of  tha 
thing,  such  a  grant  is  not  objectionably : 
for  it  is  hardly  greater  than  a  mut  to  the 
heirs  general  of  a  man's  bc3y.  If  the 
Crown  grant  a  barony  by  summons  -^ith  a" 
seAl  in  Parliament;  the  dignity  will  deecemi 
to  the  heirs  in  tail  general,  and  will  thece*) 
fbre  vest  in  females  as  well  as  nulee..  Kow; 
if  such  a  dignity  should  descend  to  ,a 
daughter,  she  may  marrv  a  man  of  a  dif- 
ferent family,  and  the  blood  of  the  next 
taker  will  only  be  connected  with*  the  ori* 
ginal  family  by  a  female.  The  same  thi«|g 
may  happen  again  and  again,  UU  at  last 
the  dignitv  gets  to  such  an  immeasurfible 
distance  from  the  first  family  that  it  be- 
comes impossible  to  trace  it  to  the  original 
8tock«    In  the  present  case,  however,  the 
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words  of  the  patent  limit  the  descent  to  the 
heirs  male,  so  that  it  can  be  Tested  only 
in  the  male  blood  of  the  &mily  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  strangers  to  the  grant. 

So  much  for  the  reason  of  the  thing. 
Then  Lord  Brougham  went  on  to 
notice  the  case  of  the  Oxford  earl- 
dom, to  show  that  such  a  grant  of 
a  peerage  was  valid ;  and  in  the 
results,  such  was  the  decision 
arrived  at  in  the  Devon  case,  where 
iiie  limitation  was  the  same  as  in 
the  earldoms  of  Oxford  and  Wiltes ; 
and  at  this  moment  the  Earl  of 
Devon  sits  in  the  House  as  heir 
male  under  a  grant  in  the  same 
terms  as  in  the  case  of  the  earldom 
of  Wiltes. 

It  will  seem  incredible,  after 
this,  that  the  same  House  of  Lords 
should  have  rejected^  the  claim  to 
the  earldom  of  Wiltes,  on  the 
ground  that  the  original  grant  was 
invalid — ^that  is,  a  gprant  in  the 
same  terms  as  those  of  Oxford 
and  Devon,  and  in  the  very  same 
terms  as  those  declared  valid  in  the 
Devon  case  about  forty  years  ago  ! 
Yet  80  it  is.  In  so  far  as  this  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  grant  is 
concerned,  probably  most  of  our 
readers  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
reasoning  of  Lord  Brougham  and 
the  authority  of  such  great  lawyers 
as  Lord  Coke,  with  the  uniform 
assent  of  Parliament,  and  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  our  own  time.  And  there 
was  no  such  weight  of  authority  in 
the  opinion  lately  delivered  in  the 
Wiltes  case.  The  case,  which  was 
commenced  in  1859,  ^^  ^^  ^^^S 
delayed  that  the  greatest  of  the  law 
lords  who  heard  it — ^Lord  Wensley- 
dale  and  Lord  Granworth — ^had  died 
before  it  was  determined,  and  Lord 
Westbu^  and  Lord  Romilly  took 
no  part  in  it ;  so  its  decision  rested 
with  Lord  Chelmsford  and  a  new 
Scotch  law  lord,  Lord  Colonsay. 
Virtually  the  decision  was  that  of 
Lord  Chelmsford,  and  he  gave  no 
authoriiy,  and  entered  into  no 
xeasoning,  in  support  of  the  view 


he  took.  Yet  Lord  Chelmsford, 
somehow  or  other,  clung  to  the 
idea  of  a  forfeiture,  although  well 
aware  that  there  could  be  no  for- 
feiture  of  the  earldom,  except  by  a 
conviction  or  attainder  for  treason. 
The  only  reason  he  assigned  for 
this  impression  on  his  mind  that 
there  must  have  been  a  forfeiture, 
although,  as  he  himself  showed, 
there  could  not  have  been,  is  curious. 
He  said : 

From  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Earl 
to  the  present  time  not  the  slightest  recog- 
nition of  the  title  had  ever  occurred. 

This  was  entirely  incorrect ;  for  on 
the  petition  of  the  Earl's  wife  to 
Henry  IV.  for  a  grant  of  income  for 
her  support  there  is  an  endorse- 
ment of  assent  to  the  petition  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Wiltes.  And  there  was 
more  than  one  nant  of  the  Earl's 
lands  made  under  the  authorify  of 
Henry,  and  when  the  great  seal  and 
the  sovereign  were  in  his  custody, 
in  which  the  lands  are  described  as 
those  of  the  late  Earl  of  Wiltes. 
Lord  Chelmsford,  then,  was  utterly 
wrone  in  his  facts,  but  still  more 
fallacious  in  his  reasoning,  that 
such  a  grant  of  a  peerage  was  in- 
valid. He  simply  said  it  was  so, 
without  condescending  to  enter  into 
any  argument  or  advert  to  any 
authori^,  without  even  mentioning 
— ^perhaps  not  being  aware — that  it 
was  in  the  teeth  of  the  high  autho- 
rity of  Lord  Coke;  and  without 
making  any  attempt  to  answer  the 
reasoning  of  Lord  Brougham.  With 
every  respect  for  Lord  Chelmsford, 
his  mere  assertion  of  opinion  is  not 
enough  to  uphold  it  against  such 
authority  and  such  argument. 

Lord  Chelmsford,  indeed,  went 
on  to  say  that  he  would  have  been 
prepared,  if  necessary,  to  determine 
the  case  against  the  claimant  on 
the  ground  of  forfeiture.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have 
arrived  at  any  such  conclusion,  for 
he  disclaimed  all  idea  of  a  forfeiture 
for    treason.      He    said — what  is 
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obyioiiB  and  unanswerable — that 
tliere  conld  not  have  been  treason 
in  the  case,  seeing  that  the  Earl  of 
Wiltes  had  simply  adhered  to  his 
rightful  sovereign. 

The  onlj  possible  if&y  of  accounting  for 
tMs  was  the  belief  of  those  who  would 
haye  been  entitled  to  succeed  that  no  right 
of  succession  remained. 

Even  if  this  were  so,  that  there 
was  no  possible  way  of  accounting 
for  it  but  this  belief,  what  would 
the  belief  signify,  if  it  is  clear  that 
it  was  an  erroneous  belief?  But  is 
there  *  no  possible  way*  of  accounting 
for  it  except  that  belief?  We  have 
shown  that  there  were  several  good 
and  substantial  reasons  for  the  non- 
claim,  one  of  which  alone  would 
have  been  sufficient  —  that  the 
estates  of  the  earldom  were  confis- 
cated, with  the  subsequent  sanction 
of  Parliament,  and  that  the  earldom 
would  have  been  only  a  burden 
without  the  estates  to  support  it. 
Moreover,  it  is  manifest  that  for 
some  time  there  was  an  impression 
that  the  grant  had  been  annulled 
by  Henry's  first  Parliament,  and 
even  when  this  impression  was  re- 
moved, there  was  no  likelihood  of  a 
Scrope  claiming  any  restoration 
&om  a  usurper  of  the  Lancasterian 
dynasty.  Added  to  this,  the  earldom, 
under  a  notion  that,  as  it  was 
legally,  as  it  was  practically  gone, 
the  estates  being  gone,  had  been 
granted  to  another  family,  and 
when  that  family  had  lost  it  by 
attainder,  it  was  granted  to  another 
fiunily,  until  it  became  merged  in 
the  marquisate  of  Winchester. 

These  grants  show,  no  doubt, 
that  an  impression  existed  that  the 
earldom  was  extinct,  but  it  is  easy 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  that 
impression,  and  it  is  evident  it  was 
iU-founded.  In  consequence  of  the 
lapse  of  time  since  the  original 
grant  of  the  earldom,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  lost, 
and  especially  the  fact  that  the 
grant  was  no  doubt  seized,  and  that 
the  femily  were  at  enmity  with  the 


reigning    dynasty,  who    held    the 
throne  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  century,  it  is  easily  to  be  ac- 
counted for  that  the  terms  of  the 
grant  were  lost  sight  of,  and  it  was 
not  known  that  the   earldom    de- 
scended to  collateral  heirs,  while  it 
was  well  known  that  there  had  been 
no  lineal  heirs  to  succeed  to  it.      A 
similar    thing    happened    in     the 
Devon  case :  there  was  no  copy  o£ 
the  charter  in  the  muniments   ai 
Powderham,  and  it  was  only  by 
accident  it  was  discovered  by  Sir 
Henry  Nicholas.  So,  in  the  present 
case,  there  was  no  copy  of  the  gran^ 
in  the  muniments  at  Bolton.     The 
original  copy,  no  doubt,  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Earl's  enemies  at 
the  time  of  his  execution,  and  it 
was   only  in  recent  times,  owing 
probably  to  the  disclosure  of  records 
and  the  researches  stimulated  into 
their  repositories,  that  the  grant 
was   discovered.      The  non-claim, 
therefore,  is  easily  accounted  for, 
but,  even  if  it  could  not  be,  it  is  of 
no    consequence   whatever,   for    a 
peerage  cannot    be    lost  by  non- 
claim,  and  may  be  claimed  afber  the 
lapse  of  centuries.     What  does  it 
matter  that  a  family  did  not  claim 
their  right  (supposing  it  to  be  their 
right),  or  whether  their  reason  for 
the  non-claim  was  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  their  right,  or  too  poor 
to  enforce  it?     The  family  had  lost 
the   estates  of  the  earldom,   and, 
even    supposing    that     they    had 
known  of  the  right  all  along,  it 
would  take  centuries  before  they 
regained    their    position    and    ac- 
quired   estates    adequate     to    the 
support  of  an  earldom,  and  funds 
to  maintain  their  claim  to  it,  for  it 
takes  thousands  to  support  such  a 
claim.      This    claim    luks    already 
been  pending  ten  tedious  years,  and 
after  all,  for  the  present  at  all  events, 
the  vast  expense  incurred  has  been 
thrown  away,   and    the    claimant 
has  been  doomed  to  the  bitterness 
of  disappointment  by  a  decision  as 
unsatisfactory  as  was/never    pro- 
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notmced,  and  in  the  teeth  of  a 
deliberate  and  well-considered  de- 
termination in  a  case  predisely 
similar. 

The  only  distinction  drawn  be* 
tween  this  case  and  ihtbt  of  tha  eaarU 
dom  of  Devon,  indeed,  was,  that 
there  the  sncoessors  had  sat,  whereas 
here  they  haye  not  as  yet.  Bat  this 
resolves  itself-  into  the  objection  of 
non-claan,  which  is  untenable. 
Besides,  the  saccessors  of  other 
similar  peerages  have  sat,  and  sat 
for  centuries,  nnder  similar  grants, 
as  in  the  earldoms  of  Oxford  and 
DevDn,  and  Airlie,  and  others.  Bai 
if  not  in  a  single  instance  had  a 
snccessor  sat  nnder  sach  a  limita* 
tion,  there  not  having  been  any 
decision  against  it,  what  would  it 
matter?  The  qoestionwoald  still  be 
as  to  the  right  to  sit,  as  tp  which 
the  authority  of  Lord  Coke  and 
the  reasoning  of  Lord  Brougham, 
utterly  unanswered,  may  well  be 
deemed  unanswerable. 

Some  of  the  objections  made  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Privileges,  Lord  Bedeedale,  did 
seem  somewhat  triviaL  For  in- 
stance^ it  was  urged  that  in  the 
account  of  the  Eari's  execution  he 
was  called  Sir  William  Le  Scrope, 
and  not  Earl  of  Wiltes.  This,  it 
will  have  been  seen,  is  an  entire 
error,  for  he  is  called  by  all  the 
chroniclers  Sir  W.  Le  Scrope,  Barl 
of  Wiltes,  although  one  of  then^ 
having  so  called  him  once,  then,  for 
the  sake  of  shortness,  called  him 
Sir  W.  Le  Scrope  ;  and  this  is  the 
answer  to  the  objection  (if  it  is 
worth  an  answer),  that  in  those 
days  peers  who  were  knights  were 
constantly  described  by  their 
knightly  style,  with  or  without 
their  style  of  nobility,  especially 
where  tiiey  were  not  of  tne  old 
territorial  nobility,  who  were  at 
the  height  of  their  pride  in  the 
reign  of  Bichard,  and  were  so 
destroyed  by  the  Wars  of  the 
Boses.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  extremely  jealous  of 


the  grant  of  so  high  a  dignity  as 
an  earldom  to  a  family  who  had 
none  of  the  territorii^  posaessioiu 
of  an  earldom,  and  w«re  so  poor  as  to 
require  a  grant  for  its  support;  and 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  this 
jealousy  had  something  to  do  with 
the  &te  of  the  first  Earl.     On  the 
Bolls  of  Parliament,  Lord  Scrope  of 
Bolton  is  constantly  described  as 
^Sir    Bichard    Le    Scrope,'    aoid, 
though  this  was  not  a  usual  desig- 
nation of  an  earl  if  he  w^re  one  of 
the  old  terntovial  earls,  it  would  be 
a  very  probable  designi^n  of  &  new 
earl,  who  had  the  title  without  tiie 
territory  of  an  earl.     Bnt  all  the 
chroniclers  mention  the  Earl  by  his 
title,  and,  what  is  more  important,  he 
is  repeatedly  so  described   on  the 
Bolls  of    Pariiament  and  on   the 
Statute  Book.     But,  even    if   he 
were  not,  what  would  it  matter? 
The  question  would  still  be  one  d 
his  right  to  the  earldom ;  and  thk 
would  depend  not  upon  what  peo- 
ple called    him,  but  on  what  he 
was  by  the  king's  grant,  supposing 
it  to  be  one  which  in  law  the  king 
could  make.    As  to  the  objection 
that  the  Earl's  wMow,  in  her  peti- 
tion to  the  king,  did  not  venture 
to  call  her  murdered  husband  Eari 
of  Wiltes,  it  really  seems  too  frivo* 
lous  to  deserve  an  answer,  and  the 
beet  answer  is  the  endorsement  on 
the  petition — *  Widow  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Wiltes' — and  the  language 
of  the  king's  grants  of  her  lands — 
'  late  Earl  of  Wiltes.'     But,  agsin^ 
what    does    it  matter  what  thej 
called  him  (especially  as  he  was 
murdered)  ? — ^the  true  question  be- 
ing what  he  imis,  and  what  he  and 
his  heirs  were  entitled  to  by  the 
king's  grant,  supposing   it  to   be 
good  inlaw,  as  it  was  decided  to  be 
in  the  Devon  case. 

Some  questions  of  deep  constitu- 
tional interest  here  arise :  whether 
it  is  competent  to  the  Crown,  by  its 
law  officer,  the  Attorney-General,  to 
impeach  its  own  erant  and  then  to 
defeat  it  a^  illegidji^  and  whether,  k 
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tibis  could  be  ever  proper,  it  can 
be  so  where  the  same  grant  has  been 
allowed  to  be  valid  in  another  case, 
and  is  snch  as  has  been  repeatedly 
made  by  the  Crown,  and  has  in  one 
instftBce  bees  made  with  the  assent 
of  Parliainent ;  and  whether,  if 
the  Crown  does  dispute  it,  the  <^- 
num  of  the  House  of  Lords  against 
die  claim  is  ooaolusive.  As  to  the 
ktter  question,  Ihere  can  be  no 
dottbiti^t  it  ia  not  oonelusive  on 
the  House  itself.  Lord  Chelmsford 
had  Imnself  to  argue  this,  in  <»*der 
to  excuse  himself  for  going  against 
tiie  Deron  case,  and  he  cited  cases 
in  which  the  claimant  h€^  come 
agaiiu  But  is  the  opinion  conclu- 
sire  upoti  the  claimant,  ai^  majhe 
not  still  insist  upon  the  Crown^s 
grant  and  appeal  to  the  Crown  to 
allow  it?  There  is  the  highest 
(Kmstitutional  authority  to  show 
that  he  may.  The  quefftion  aotMSo 
in  the  reign  of  Wiliiam  III.  in  the 
case  of  &e  earldom  of  Banbury. 
The  House  of  Lords  rejected  the 
daim;  the  claimant  asserted  it 
in  a  court  of  law  in  this  way — 
that  being  indicted  for  murder  he 
pleaded  that  he  was  a  peer.  The 
Attomey-Gbneral  replied  that  his 
okdm  had  been  rejected  by  ihe 
Krase  of  Lords,  and  die  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  under  Lord  Chief 
Jnstiee  Holt, -held  this  no  answer, 
acnd  laid  the  law  down  in  bold  terms 
and  upon  broad  grounds^ — that  no 
Englishman  could  be  deprived  of 
his  inheritance,  whether  of  estate 
or  of  dignity,  except  by  the  judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  law.  *  A  dignity 
is  an  inheritance '  and  a  man  can- 
not be  derived  of  it  but  by  legal 
judgment  or  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  Lords  have  no  more  any  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  to  take  away  a 
nian's  inheritance    to  his  dignity 


than  to  his  estate.  They  have  only 
a  judicial  jurisdicticm '  by  appeal. 
The  reference  to  them  of  a  claim  to 
a  dignity  is  Toluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  Grown,  and  only  for  their 
(pinion  or  advice.  If  the  claimant 
•  aoea  Bot  abide  by  their  determina- 
tion, he  can  apply  to  the  Crown  by 
'  petition  of  right,'  upon  which  the 
Crown  will  say,  ^Let  right  be  done';' 
and  if  the  CSrown  will  not  admit 
the  patent,  it  must  take  proper 
proceedings  to  repeal  it  by  scire 
faaias. 

This  was  pure  Constitutional  lan- 
guage, and  Mr.  Hal  1am,  in  his  Ooti- 
sUfmHonal  History,  approves  of  it. 
The  House  of  Lords  were  enraged 
-at  it,  and  a^[>pointed' a  committee' to 
inquire  into  it,  and  called  upon  the 
Lord  Chief  Justioe  to  appear  before 
them  to  explain  it.  But  Holt,  witiii 
a  lofty  sense  of  his  judicial  dignity 
and  independence,  declined  to  do  so ; 
and  said,  if  the  record  was  carried 
to  ihe  House  by  way  of  appeal,  he 
was  prepared  judicially  to  vindicate 
his  judgment;  but  he  would  descend 
to  no  extra-judicial  utterances.  The 
House  of  Lords  acquiesced,  though 
with  reluctance,  and  the  grand  con- 
stitutional doctrine  was  established 
that  a  peer  can  only  be  deprived  of 
his  peerage  by  a  legal  judgment  or 
an  Act  of  Pariiament. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that, 
this  being  so,  the  Crown  should 
have  been  advised  to.  oppose  the 
olaim,  without  being  prepared  le- 
gally to  contest  it  befo^  a  judicial 
tribunal. 

At  all  events,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Lords  in  Com- 
mitteeof  Privileges  is  not  conclusive, 
and  the  olaim  to  the  earldom  of 
Wiltes  may  be  brought  forward 
again,  we  hope  with  a  more  satis- 
factory result. 
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THE  SUN'S  JOURNEY  THROUGH  SPACE. 
By  Richabd  A.  Pboctor,  B.A.  F.R.A.S. 
Author  of  '  Saturn  and  itB  System/  Sec  &c 
TTVETW  of  the  disooveries  made  by    stady.    In  fact,  it  may  be  doubted 


Jj  astronomers  are  more  surpris- 
ing than  that  of  the  sun's  motion 
through  the  celestial  spaces.  Fol- 
lowed by  his  train  of  attendants — 
planets,  asteroids,  comets,  and  me- 
teoric systems — he  is  ever  mshing 
onwards  through  space  with  a  velo- 
city of  which  the  human  imagina- 
tion is  unable  to  form  adequate 
conceptions.  Whether  the  vast 
orbit  which  he  must  in  reality  be 
pursuing  is  of  any  regular  figure,  or 
rather  consists  of  myriads  of  inter- 
lacing loops ;  whether  in  the  former 
case  there  is  some  vast  central  orb 
around  which  his  motions  are  di- 
rected, or  whether  the  orbit  is  simply 
regulated  by  the  gravity  of  the 
scheme  of  fixed  stars,  without  any 
preponderant  mass  at  the  centre; 
whether,  in  fine,  the  sun  is  an  at- 
tendant star,  or  is  himself  one  of  the 
regulating  orbs  of  the  sidereal 
scheme — on  all  these  points  astro- 
nomy is  as  yet  silent.  Speculation 
has,  indeed,  suggested  many  inte- 
resting surmises,  grounded  on  more 
or  less  probable  evidence;  but  as 
yet  no  theory  founded  on  an  exact 
examination  of  the  results  of  sys- 
tematic observation  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  world.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  astronomers  will  quickly 
be  able  to  systematise  the  motions 
of  the  stars.  The  Copernicus  of  the 
sidereal  system  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected for  many  generations,  per- 
haps not  for  thousands  of  years. 
Nay,  if  it  befitted  us  to  doubt  after 
the  achievements  of  our  Newtons 
and  our  Herschels,  we  might  fear 
that  the  great  problem  of  co-ordi- 
nating the  motions  of  the  fixed  stars 
into  a  single  scheme,  is  one  which 
it  will  never  be  given  to  the  human 
race  to  triumph  over. 

What    has    already  been   done, 
however,  is  well  worthy  of  careful 


whether  the  full  complexity  of  tbe 
problem  which  has  been  solved  hj 
our  astronomers  has  been  thoroughly 
appreciated.  I  wish  to  exhibit  the 
nature  of  the  results  which  have 
been  obtained,  and  then  to  disonss 
some  peculiarities  which,  without 
in  any  sense  throwing  doubt  over 
the  justice  of  the  conclusions  to 
which  astronomers  have  arrived, 
yet  serve  (unless  I  mistake)  to  prove 
in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  as- 
sumptions on  which  the  problem  of 
the  sun's  motion  has  been  solved 
require  modification.  The  work  of 
our  astronomers  resembles,  in  a 
sense,  the  fiunous  work  of  Adams 
and  Leverrier,  when  they  spread 
forth  the  subtle  webs  of  their  «ia- 
lyses  to  capture  the  unseen  planet 
whose  influence  had  so  long  been 
felt  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  solar 
system.  Just  as  their  assumptions 
respecting  the  mass  and  distance  of 
the  great  unseen  were  incorrect,  yet 
led  to  a  correct  result,  so  the  as- 
sumptions on  which  our  astrono- 
mers have  founded  their  determina- 
tion of  the  sun's  motion  in  space 
may  be  now  shovni,  by  means  of 
that  very  determination,  to  have 
been  wholly  incorrect. 

Let  us  first  rightly  grasp  the 
nature  of  the  problem  which  tbe 
elder  Herschel  set  himself. 

He  argued  that  if  our  snn  is 
moving  through  space,  the  effects 
of  his  motion  must  generally  be  on 
this  wise : — The  stars  in  those  re- 
gions of  space  towards  which  ihe 
sun  is  moving  must  seem  to  '  opoi 
out,'  precisely  as  the  trees  of  a 
forest  seem  to  *  opeu  out '  as  we 
approach  them.  The  stars  in  the 
opposite  region  must  seem  to  close 
in  to  a  corresponding  extent.  But 
the  most  marked  efiect  must  appear 
in  the  stars  whiph  are  on  or  near 
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the  celestial  circle  midway  between 
these  two  regions.  All  snch  stars 
mast  be  affected  bj  a  *  backward 
drift,'  corresponding  precisely  in 
degree  to  the  rate  of  the  son's 
ftdvaace. 

It  will  be  observed  that  hitherto 
Uie  question  of  the  stars'  distance 
has  not  been  iutrodnced.  Bnt  it  is 
clear  that  this  question  mnst  affect 
to  a  most  important  extent  the 
^ects  of  any  definite  solar  motion. 
For  anjrthing  that  Herschel  knew* 
when  he  began  his  inquiry,  the 
stars  might  be  so  far  off  that  the 
son's  motion,  even  though  vast  in 
itself,  might  produce  absolutely  no 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  position 
of  the  stars.  Then  again,  supposing 
the  first-magnitude  stars,  presnma- 
hly  the  nearest,  were  affected  in  a 
certain  degree  by  the  sun's  motion, 
then  the  second  magnitude  stars 
would  be  less  affect^,  the  third 
«till  less,  and  so  on.  Again,  the 
stars  looked  upon  as  being  suns,  like 
our  own  central  luminary,  might  be 
expected  to  hare  their  own  motions 
through  spaco,  and  it  was  uncertain 
hefore  inquiry  whether  these  mo- 
tions might  not  be  quite  sufficient 
to  mask  the  effects  of  the  sun's 
motion ;  or  at  any  rate  the  balance 
of  effects  might  be  so  small  as  to 
render  it  very  doubtful  whether 
accident  or  a  real  motion  of  the  sun 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  slight 
apparent  preponderance  of  motions 
in  some  definite  direction. 

I  mention  all  these  circumstances 
^t  the  reader  may  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  boldness  of  Herschei's 
genius  in  yenturing  to  search,  amidst 
80  many  conflicting  evidences  as  he 
might  expect  to  meet  with,  for  that 
small  residuum  of  motion  on  which 
he  hoped  to  found  the  doctrine  of 
the  Sim's  motion  through  the  side- 
r^l  spaces. 

But  yet  more  startling  is  it  to 
find  how  slender  was  the  stock  of 
^*»terial8  which  Herschel  had  at  his 
command.  When  we  know  that 
modem  astronomers  have  examined 
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the  motions  of  hundreds  of  stars  in 
dealing  with  the  same  problem,  it 
is  amazing  to  think  that  Herschel 
should  have  hoped  to  deduce  from 
the  motions  of  only  seven  stars  a 
result  of  so  much  importance  as 
that  he  was  in  search  of  It  is  yet 
more  amazing  to  find  that  he 
achieved  a  perfect  success.  He  an- 
nounoed  in  1783  tliat  the  sun  is 
advancing  towards  a  point  in  the 
constellation  Herculep.  Even  at  the 
present  day  astronomers  have  not 
been  able  to  say  more,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  direction  of  the  sun's 
motion  is  concerned.  Every  sub- 
sequent inquiry  has  exhibited  the 
constellation  Hercules,  or  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  as  includ- 
ing the  point  which  astronomers  call 
the  'apex  of  the  sun's  motion.' 

But  this  result — I  mean  the  suc- 
cessful determination  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sun's  motion  from  the 
consideration  of  only  seven  stars — is 
not  only  amazing ;  it  is  highly  sig- 
nificant. Lot  us  at  once  accept  it 
in  its  full  importance.  It  proves, 
not  merely  that  the  sun  has  such  a 
motion  as  Herschel  had  suspected, 
but  that  the  sun's  motion  must 
bear  a  very  considerable  proportion 
to  the  motions  of  the  other  stars  in 
space.  Had  the  sun  been  one  of 
those  stars  which  move  very  slowly 
compared  with  their  fellow-orbs, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
so  rough  and  inexact  a  mode  of  in- 
quiry  could  have  revealed  nothing 
respecting  the  direction  in  which 
the  sun  is  travelliug.  It  is  only  by 
looking  upon  the  sun's  motion  as 
far  from  being  the  least  rapid  of 
the  stellar  joumeyings,  that  we  can 
understand  or  appreciate  Herschei's 
success. 

We  shall  presently  see  that  this 
fact  is  of  the  greatest  significance  in 
reference  to  the  results  which  have 
rewarded  later  researches. 

Herschei's  conclusions  were  not 
left  unnoticed  or  unchallenged.  So 
small,  however,  has  been  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  disputed  the 
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jnstioe  of  Hersclierfl  Tiews,  and  so 
thorough  has  been  the  vindicatioii 
which  those  views  have  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  ablest  astronomers, 
that  wo  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to 
disouss  the  arguments  by  which  a 
few  mathematicians  (I  believe  only 
two)  have  attempted  to  impugn  the 
accuracy  of  Herschers  conclusions. 

At  an  early  stage  in  the  inquiry 
it  was  felt  that  the  relative  dis- 
tances of  the  stars  must  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  determi- 
nation of  the  actual  nature  of  the 
sun's  proper  motion.  The  general 
drift  of  the  stars  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion may  be  very  significant  evi- 
dence of  the  sun's  motion  in  the 
contrary  direction.  But  if  we  wish 
to  estimate  the  actual  velocity  with 
which  the  sun  is  travelliog,  we  must 
have  clear  conceptions  on  two  very 
important  points.  We  must  deter- 
mine the  relation  between  the  dis- 
tances of  the  brighter  and  fainter 
stars,  ranging  them  in  definite  gra- 
dations of  magnitude ;  and,  more- 
over, we  must  know  the  actual  dis- 
tance of  several  stars. 

On  the  last  point  astronomers 
have  obtained  satisfactory  results. 
There  are,  indeed,  very  few  stars 
whose  distances  are  known ;  but 
several  of  these  distances  have  been 
ascertained  in  a  manner  there  is 
no  disputing.  Over  and  over  again, 
for  instance,  has  the  distance  of  the 
leading  brilliant  in  the  Centaur  (a 
famous  double  star)  been  deter- 
mined ;  and  the  results  have  always 
been  closely  accordant.  Then  there 
is  the  small  star  (No.  6i)  in 
the  Swan,  whose  rapid  apparent 
motions  long  since  suggested  to 
astronomers  the  idea  of  its  proxi- 
mity to  our  system.  This  star's 
distance  has  been  measured  by 
Bessel  and  Peters  (by  independent 
processes),  and  with  satisfactorily 
accordant  results.  And  several 
other  stars  might  be  named  respect- 
ing whose  distances  very  little 
doubt  remains  in  the  minds  of  our 
astronomers. 


But  on  the  other  point  there  has 
been  a  considerable  variety  of  opi- 
nion. All  agree  that  the  fabler 
stars  must  be  assumed  to  he  mnch 
farther  away  than  Sirius,  or  Ca- 
pella,  or  Arcturus,  or  Yega.  But 
whether  the  relative  distance  is 
satisfactorily  indicated  by  the  diffe- 
rence  of  brilliancy,  or  whether  it 
would  not  be  better,  so  far  as  the 
particular  problem  we  are  dealing 
with  is  concerned,  to  take  the  rela- 
tive  apparent  motions  of  the  stars  as 
affording  the  best  criterion  of  their 
relative  distances,  is  an  importaDt 
point  on  which  astronomers  have 
long  been  at  issue.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance  that  they  have  never 
(to  the  best  of  my  knowledge) 
thought  of  instituting  a  direct  com- 
parison  between  the  evidence  of  the 
two  criteria  of  distance.  All  that 
has  been  done  is  this.  One  class  of 
astronomers  have  arranged  the  stars 
into  sets  according  to  their  appa- 
rent brilliancy,  and,  assigning  [a 
suitable  mean  distance  to  the  stars 
of  each  set,  have  determined  the 
sun's  motion  on  the  strength  of 
the  evidence  thus  deduced.  Another 
class  of  astronomers  have  arranged 
the  stars  into  sets  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  their  apparent  mo- 
tions, and  have  detormined  the 
sun's  motion  accordingly.  Now  it 
has  happened  that  the  results  of 
both  processes  have  been  coinci- 
dent. Hence  it  has  been  assumed 
to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  what 
view  is  adopted,  or  rather  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  relative  mo- 
tion of  the  stars  must  correspond 
pretty  closely  with  their  relative 
brilliancy;  otherwise  there  wonld 
be  (it  has  been  thought)  no  such 
accordance  as  has  resulted  firom  the 
use  of  either  indication  to  deter- 
mine the  sun's  motion  through 
space.  I  speak  under  correction, 
but  I  beHeve  that  no  one  has  ever 
yet  expressed  any  doubts  on  this 
point.  As  I  have  said,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  to 
inquire  whether^he  proper  motions 
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of  the  stars  corresponded  with  the 
distances  which  astronomere  had 
dedaced  from  the  brightness  of 
the  stars  of  different  magnitudes. 
To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  case, 
I  may  compare  it  to  a  trial  carried 
on  simultaneously  in  two  different 
courts  and  leading  to  the  same  de- 
cision. In  such  a  case  (the  trial 
being  carried  on  with  closed  doora) 
no  one  would  be  led  to  suspect  that 
the  evidence  given  in  one  court 
might  possibly  be  wholly  different 
from  -that  given  in  the  other,  or 
even  that  there  might  be  absolute 
incongruity  between  the  two  lines 
of  evidence.  Yet  this  might  well 
be  the  case  ;  and  the  decision,  how- 
ever just  in  itself,  might  thus  be 
founded  on  false  evidence  in  one  or 
other,  or  even  in  both  courts.  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
the  case  certainly  corresponds  with 
this  view  in  regard  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  sun's  motion  through 
space. 

Theastronomers  who  have  adopted 
the  rule  of  estimating  star-distances 
by  brilliancy  have  assigned  the  fol- 
bwing  relative  distances  to  stars  of 
the  first  seven  magnitudes : 

Distance. 


mnu 
and 

1  w 
171 

3«1 

»»                   • 

a-57 

4th 

»f                   • 

376 

5tli 

»»                   • 

544 

6lh 

»» 

7-86 

7th 

»» 

11-34 

Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
greater  the  distance  of  an  object  in 
motion,  the  more  slowly  the  object 
iiill  appear  to  move.  Just  as  the 
apparent  dimensions  of  a  man,  for 
instance,  are  diminished  by  distance, 
80  also,  if  he  is  walking,  will  the 
apparent  length  of  his  steps  be 
diminished. 

This  being  understood,  it  is  clear 
that  if  we  take  the  average  proper 
motions  of  the  stars  of  different 
magnitudes,  we  ought  to  find  a 
dose  correspondence  between  the 
result  and  the  above  list  of  dis- 
tances, if  the  brilliancy  of  a  star 


affords  in  reality  a  true  test  of  its 
distance.  Now,  the  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  true  average  in  this 
case  involves  mathematical  con- 
siderations of  some  nicety,  into 
which  I  need  not  here  enter.  Let 
it  suffice  to  exhibit  results. 

I  find,  then,  that  the  average 
proper  motions  of  the  stars  belong, 
mg  to  the  first  seven  magnitudes 
are  as  follows : 

Proper  motion. 
I8t  magnitnde         .  o"*99 

and        „  o"-ai 

3"!         „  .        .     ©"si 

4th         „  .         .     o"-24 

5th         „  .         .     ©"'SO 

6th         „  .        .     ©"ai 

7th         „  .        .     ©^10 

And  if  we  estimate  the  stars'  dis- 
tances from  this  table,  making  as 
before  the  distance  of  the  first- 
magnitude  stars  unity,  we  get,  in 
place  of  the  distances  shown  in  the 
first  table,  the  following : 

Distance, 
istmagnitade  .        i*©o 

and        „  .        471 

3rd        „  .        .        319 

4th        „  .        .        4.13 

5th        „  .        .         1-98 

6th        „  .        .        4-50 

7th        „  .        .        4-95 

Clearly  this  result  is  unsatifl- 
factory.  It  is  not  merely  that  it 
differs  altogether  from  the  former, 
but  that  it  IS  absurd  in  itself.  We 
cannot  suppose  stars  of  the  second 
magnitude  to  be  farther  away  than 
stars  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or 
sixth.  Before  proceeding,  we  must 
master  this  difficulty,  if  possible, 
I  think  we  can  trace  it  to  its  source. 
The  first  orders  of  stars  contain  but 
few  representatives,  compared  with 
the  orders  of  the  less  brilliant  stars. 
Thus  the  above  list  deals  with  only 
nine  stars  of  the  first  magnitnde, 
and  only  fifty-five  of  the  second. 
It  is  clear  that  numbers  such  as 
these  are  insufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose, when  once  it  is  found  that  the 
old  law  of  distance  has  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

Having  thus  detected  the  pro- 
bable source  of  the  irregularity,  it 
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is  very  easy  to  recognise  the  proper 
mode  of  treating  the  difficulty.  The 
question  really  is  whether  the  faint 
stars  are  proportionately  far  off. 
Let  us  then  divide  the  stars  into 
two  classes,  the  first  including  all 
those  which  are  visible  in  mode- 
rately bright  moonlight — ^that  is, 
stars  of  the  first  three  magnitudes ; 
the  second  including  the  remaining 
stars,^  visible  to  the  naked  eye  on  a 
clear  night  when  there  is  no  moon. 
Such  a  test  as  this  must  result  in 
exhibiting  the  relative  average 
proximity  of  the  brighter  stars,  if 
brightness  is  indeed  any  criterion 
of  proximity. 

Here  is  the  result : 

Proper  motion. 
Firetset        .        .    o"-348 
Second  set      .        .     o'''349 

So  that,  judged  in  this  way,  the 
stars  of  the  smaller  magnitudes 
must  be  looked  upon  as  actually 
nearer  to  us  (though  very  slightly) 
than  the  brilliant  orbs  which  form 
the  most  striking  of  our  constella- 
tions. 

One  cannot  mistake  the  meaning 
of  this  result.  The  near  approach 
to  equality  observed  between  the 
numbers  may  be  partly  accidental. 
Had  our  first  set  included  one  more 
magnitude,  indeed,  there  would 
have  resulted  no  such  close  ap- 
proach to  equality ;  but  the  yet 
more  striking  result  of  a  markedly 
greater  proper  motion  in  the  fainter 
set  would  have  been  noticed.  If 
our  first  set  had  included  only  the 
first  two  magnitudes,  there  would 
again  have  been  no  exact  equality, 
while  the  preponderance  of  proper 
motioil  would  have  been  (fliough 
but  slightly)  on  the  side  of  the 
brighter  stars.  About  these  nice- 
ties we  need  not  concern  ourselves. 
The  great  point  is  that  it  is  esta- 


blished, on  evidence  which  seems 
wholly  irresistible,  that  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  stars  is  no  satisfactory 
criterion  of  proximity. 

This  inquiry  into  the  significance 
of  stellar  brilliancy  may  seem  a 
digression  from  the  subject  of  the 
sun's  motion  in  space.  But  it  will 
presently  be  seen  that  the  inv^ti- 
gation  is  an  absolutely  essential 
preliminary  to  our  inquiry  into  the 
recent  work  of  astronomers  on  the 
subject  of  the  sun's  motion. 

I  have  mentioned  that  two  me- 
thods had  been  made  use  of  in 
determining  the  point  in  space  to- 
wards which  the  sun  is  moving. 
But  both  these  methods  were  ap- 
plied to  the  stars'  apparent  moUons 
on  the  celestial  vault.  Lately  the 
Astronomer-Boyal  suggested  a  total 
change  in  the  mode  of  treating  the 
subject.  He  argued  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  looked  at  as  having 
reference  to  the  motions  of  the 
stars  in  space,  not  upon  the  surface 
of  the  imaginary  celestial  globe. 
And  he  showed,  in  his  usual  lucid 
and  masterly  manner,  how  the  ma- 
thematical considerations  involved 
in  the  change  of  view  must  be 
dealt  with.  He  also  calculated  the 
formulea  for  determining  in  this 
new  way  the  nature  of  the  sun's 
motion  in  space.  These  formula 
would,  of  course,  be  out  of  place  in 
the  pages  of  a  popular  magazine ; 
nor  would  it  be  easy  to  present  the 
new  mode  of  treating  the  subject 
without  introducing  considerations 
scarcely  less  unsuited  to  these  pages. 
The  mathematical  reader  will  find 
Mr.  Airy's  able  dissertation  on  the 
subject  in  vol.  xxiv.  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society.  The  non-mathematical 
reader  may  accept  the  opinion  of 
our  leading  astronomical  authorities 


>  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  stars  I  am  considering  include  all  those  of  the 
various  magnitudes  dealt  with.  They  are  taken  from  a  list  of  the  proper  motions  of 
1,167  stars  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Main  in  1864.  But  it  is  important  to  notice  that  there  is 
no  principle  of  selection  in  this  list  to  vitiate  the  result  of  the  process  of  examination 
referred  to  above.  All  stars  belonging  to  certain  catalogues  have  been  included  bj  Mr. 
Main,  whether  their  proper  motions  be  great,  or  small,  or  even  evanescent 
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on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Airy's  paper, 
fts  affording  Bufficienfc  evidence  of 
the  jastice  and  importance  of  the 
Astronomer-Royal's  views.  The 
chief  circomstance  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  new  inquiry, 
though  based  on  novel  considera- 
tions and  conducted  in  a  novel 
manner,  yet  led  to  precisely  the 
same  result  as  former  researches. 

Not  only  was  the  original  esti- 
mate  of  the  direction  of  the  sun's 
motion  confirmed  by  the  Astro- 
nomer-Royal, but  the  velocity  with 
which  the  sun  is  journeying  through 
space  came  out  from  his  figures  and 
formnlflB  appreciably  unchanged. 
Mr.  Dunkin,  of  the  Greenwich  Ob- 
servatory, to  whose  skill  the  Astro- 
nomer-Royal had  entrusted  the 
laborious  and  difficult  processes 
involved  in  the  application  of  the 
new  method  to  1,167  stars,  remarks 
on  this  head  that  the  mean  of  the 
values  obtained  by  Otto  Struve 
and  by  himself  differs  so  little  from 
either,  that  we  may  look  upon  it 
as  fairly  representing  the  annual 
motion  of  the  sun,  •  so  far  as  any 
result  can  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  apparent  proper  motions  of 
the  stars.'  The  sun's  velocity,  ac- 
cording to  both  methods,  is  found 
to  be  about  150  millions  of  miles 
per  annum. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the 
problem  of  the  sun's  motion  in 
space  has  been  placed  in  the  cate- 
gory of  settled  questions.  With  so 
many  solutions,  various  in  method, 
founded  on  different  sets  of  stars, 
and  carried  out  by  the  most  skilful 
mathematicians  to  all  but  identical 
results,  no  one  can  reasonably 
doubt,  it  might  be  thought,  that  the 
sun's  motion  is  such  ns  has  been 
stated  by  our  astronomers. 

And  yet,  singularly  enough,  this 
last  and  most  satisfactory  of  all  the 
solutions  which  the  problem  has 
received  has  introduced  an  element 
of  doubt  into  the  question  which  it 
is  impossible  to  overlook.  The 
Astronomer-Royal  was  not  content 


with  the  mere  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem, but  persisted,  after  the  obsti- 
nately inquisitive  manner  usual 
amongst  astronomers,  in  applying 
all  manner  of  tests  to  the  result. 
Among  these  tests  was  one  of  a 
most  interesting  character. 

It  was  argued  that  if  our  sun's 
motion  is  reflected  so  clearly 
amongst  the  drifting  stars,  we 
ought  to  find  the  amount  of  star- 
drift  largely  diminished  when  the 
full  correction  is  made  for  the  sun's 
motion.  Accordingly  the  experi- 
ment was  tried.  Every  star  of  the 
1,167  in  Mr.  Main's  list  was  care- 
fully set  drifting  in  a  direction  pre- 
cisely opposite  to  that  due  to  the 
sun's  motion;  the  effect  being  in- 
tended to  be  such  as  to  correspond  to 
that  which  would  really  take  place 
if  the  sun  were  brought  to  rest.  I 
say  intended,  because  the  doubts 
which  hang  over  the  question  of  the 
stars'  distances  come  in  here  again 
to  perplex  the  question.  However, 
the  best  was  done  which  the  cir- 
cumstances admitted  of.  The  esti- 
mates of  the  elder  Struve  were 
adopted,  and  the  immensely  labo- 
rious work  of  correction  was  carried 
out  to  its  completion  by  Mr. 
Dunkin. 

The  result  was  not  such  as  was  to 
have  been  expected.  I  premise  that, 
in  this  case,  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  uncorrected  motions  has  to 
be  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  corrected 
motions.  The  former  sum,  then,  was 
found  to  be  142*0251,  the  latter 
1 36*49 1 5 .  The  correction,  instead  of 
being  important  as  was  anticipated, 
is  less  than  a  twenty-fifth  part  of 
the  whole. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  commenting  on 
this  result,  remarks:  *No  one  need 
be  surprised  at  this.  If  the  sun 
move  in  space,  why  not  also  the 
stars  ?  and  if  so,  it  would  be  mani- 
festly absurd  to  expect  that  any 
movement  could  be  assigned  to 
the  sun  by  any  system  of  caloula* 
tion  which  should  account  for  more 
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than  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
totality  of  the  observed  displace- 
ments. Bat  what  is  indeed  as- 
tonishing in  the  whole  aSaiir  is 
that  among  all  this  chaotic  heap  of 
miscellaneous  movement,  among 
all  this  drift  of  cosmical  atoms, 
of  the  laws  of  whose  motions  we 
know  absolatelj  nothing,  it  should 
be  possible  to  place  the  finger  on 
one  small  portion  of  the  sum  total, 
to  all  appearance  undistinguishablj 
mixed  up  with  the  rest,  and  to  de- 
clare vnth  full  assurance  that  this 
particular  portion  of  the  whole  is 
due  to  the  proper  motion  of  our 
own  system.' 

With  all  deference  to  an  authority 
so  distinguished,  I  must  venture  to 
express  my  doubts  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  opinion  I  have  just 
quoted.  Sir  John  Herschel  has 
omitted  to  consider  that  the  num- 
ber of  bodies  affected  by  their  own 
proper  motion  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  effects  of  the 
correction  under  discussion;  because 
every  one  of  those  bodies  is  affected  by 
the  sun^s  proper  mcdion.  The  large- 
ness of  the  number  is  as  effective 
one  way  as  the  other.  This  general 
consideration  suffices  to  throw 
Herschel's  conclusion  into  doubt; 
but  in  reality  the  question  is  one 
for  mathematical  discussion,  and 
when  this  has  been  applied  it  be- 
comes certain  that  his  conclusion  is 
erroneous. 

Now  I  could  not  present  here  the 
processes  by  which  I  have  estju 
blished  the  view  that  a  larger 
correction  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected. But  I  can  indicate  a 
Hne  of  reasoning  which  will  ex- 
hibit very  clearly  the  probability 
of  that  view.  Suppose  there  are 
two  stars  in  that  part  of  the  heavens 
where  the  sun's  motion  produces 
the  greatest  change  of  position,  and 
that  one  star  is  moving  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  sun  and  with  the 
same  velocity,  the  other  in  the  con- 
trary direction.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  first  has  itfi  i^p&rent  motion  re- 


duced to  rest  by  the  effect  of  tlie 
sun's  motion;  the  second  has  its 
motion  doubled.  Thus,  instead  of 
the  motions  i,  i  (as  we  may  coimt 
them),  which  would  be  observed  if 
the  sun  were  at  rest,  we  get  the 
motions  o,  2  ;  and  instead  of  the 
squares  i,  i,  we  get  the  squares  0, 4, 
an  increase  in  all  of  2.  Now,  any 
one  familiar  with  the  elements  of 
geometry  will  find  that,  even  if  the 
two  stars  had  opposite  motions 
along  some  other  line  than  the  one 
parallel  to  the  sun's  path,  so  that 
(situated  as  the  stars  are  supposed 
to  be)  the  squares  of  their  own  mo- 
tions would  be  less  than  i,  i,  the 
increase  due  to  the  sun*s  motion 
would  still  be  2.  Hence,  if  we  sup- 
pose a  large  number  of  stars  to  he 
moving  in  all  directions  from  a  point  , 
situated  as  supposed,  every  pair  of  t 
opposite  motions  would  have  tiie 
sum  of  its  squares  increased  by  2 ; 
whereas  theoriginal  sum  wouldnever 
exceed  2,  and  would  commonly  he 
less  than  2.  Hence  the  effect  of  the 
sun's  motion  would  be  to  more  than 
double  the  sum  of  the  squares  for 
stars  in  this  particular  part  of  the 
heavens.  For  stars  situated  else- 
where the  sun's  motion  would  be 
less  effective.  Without  entering 
further  into  explanations  of  ibd 
probable  effect  of  the  sun's  motion 
for  stars  all  over  the  sky,  I  may 
mentioD,  as  the  result  of  an  exact 
mathematical  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, that,  on  the  whole,  the  sun's 
motion  ought  exactly  to  double 
the  sum  of  the  squares.  In  other 
words,  the  correction  due  to  tiie 
sun's  motion  ought  to  reduce  the 
sum  of  squares  by  one-half.  We 
have  seen  that  the  actual  reduction 
is  less  than  one  twenty-fifth. 

We  have,  then,  only  three  ex- 
planations to  choose  ^om.  Either 
the  sun's  motion  is  considen^ly 
less  than  the  average  motions 
of  the  stars ;  or  stars  are  moving 
according  to  some  law  which  tends 
to  mask  the  effect  of  the  motion  of 
the  sun,  which  is  but  one  among 
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their  nuniber;  or,  lastly,  the  assninp- 
tions  whicli  have  been  made  re- 
specting the  stars*  distances  (as 
judged  bj  their  brightness)  are 
wholly  incorrect. 

We  have  seen,  at  the  very  b^^- 
ning  of  this  inquiry,  that  the  sun's 
motion  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
small  in  comparison  with  the  ave- 
rage motions  of  the  stars.  Thus  the 
firat  explanation  mast  be  dismissed. 
As  to  the  second,  it  is  clearly  im- 
probable in  the  highest  degree  that 
that  should  be  the  real  explanation 
of  our  difficulty  ;  for  besides  that 
a  law,  to  be  so  effective  in  masking 
the  effect  of  the  sun's  motion,  ought 
to  exhibit  itself  by  obvious  relations 
among  the  stellar  movements,  we 
have  the  fact  that  the  sun's  motion 
is  noi  masked  when  estimated  in 
other  ways.  It  is  only  in  one  sense 
that  it  is  masked  at  all,  and  its 
effect,  viewed  in  that  light,  depends 
entirely  on  the  assumptions  which 
have  been  made  respecting  the 
stars'  distances.  We  are  led,  then, 
to  the  third  explanation,  which 
involves  the  very  conclusion  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  establish 
above  on  other  grounds — the  con- 
clusioB,  namely,  that  the  distances 
of  the  stars  are  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  stars'  apparent  brightness. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  that 
the  same  amount  of  change  in  our 
estimates  of  the  stars'  distances, 
which  the  former  mode  of  inquiry 
suggested,  appears  to  correspond 
ck»ely  with  the  amount  required 


to  make  the  corrections  due  to  the 
sun's  motions  sufficiently  effective. 
I  can  only  speak  positively,  how- 
ever, for  the  stars  of  the  lower 
magnitudes,  because  the  correction 
due  to  the  sun's  motion  is  in  reality 
not  a  correction  at  all  for  stars  of 
the  second  and  third  magnitudes, 
since  it  actually  wcreases  the  sum 
of  the  squares.  My  formulae  do  not 
enable  me  to  deal  with  a  negative 
correction,  though  they  show  very 
conclusively  that  such  a  correction 
can  only  result  from  mistaken  as- 
sumptions. The  fact  that  such 
corrections  exist  is  interesting 
also  as  confirming  a  result  already 
indicated  in  this  paper — viz.  that 
the  stars  of  the  first  three  magni- 
tudes must  be  taken  together  in 
inquiries  of  this  sort. 

The  result  of  my  examination  of 
the  subject  seems  to  prove  that  we 
can  no  longer  assume  the  stars  to 
be  all  of  the  same  or  nearly  the 
sam^  magnitude,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  their  differences  of  mag- 
nitude are  so  important  as  to  con- 
stitute the  chief  explanation  of  their 
differences  of  brilliancy.  But  this 
conclusion,  which  seems  to  me  indis- 
putable, in  no  sense  contravenes  the 
conclusions  which  astronomers  have 
formed  respecting  the  sun's  motion 
through  space,  though  it  throws 
considerable  doubt  over  the  accuracy 
of  the  estimates  which  have  been 
formed  of  his  velocity,  in  milos  per 
annum. 
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LIFE  m  INDIA. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   NATIVES   OP  THE   COUNTRY. 


IT  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  to 
spend  his  life  in  any  one  country 
of  Europe  without  acquiring  any 
intimate  knowledge — philological, 
ethnical,  or  otherwise — of  the  in- 
habitants of  any  other  nationality 
of  the  same  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is 
equally  possible  for  an  Anglo-In- 
dian to  live  for  years  in  India  and 
remain  almost  totally  ignorant  of 
the  language,  history,  manners 
^nd  customs  of  the  natives  among 
whom  he  dwells,  and  whom  it  is 
Jiis  lot  to  see  every  day  of  his 
^existence. 

To  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen 
British  India,  from  Peshawur  to 
^Cape  Comorin,  is  ethnically  and 
physically  one,  just  as  is  Spain  or 
Holland  :  and  its  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  population  are  Hindoos  and 
Mahommedans  of  one  or,  at  the 
most,  two  races.  There  may  be 
added  to  this  much  information  a 
vague  impression  tbat  the  Hindoos 
are  divided  into  classes  by  ordi- 
nances of  caste ;  and  it  may  even  bo 
known  that,  at  some  time  or  other, 
the  Aryans  (whoever  they  may  have 
l)een)  and  the  Mahommedans  en- 
.tered  India  from  foreign  parts,  and 
rrnade  themselves  conspicuous  in  the 
History  of  Hindostan.  Many  Anglo- 
Indians,  so  taught,  fail  during  a 
lifetime  in  India  to  add  very  much 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Men  of  business  may  learn  some- 
:thing  of  the  worst  sides  of  the 
native  character;  they  may  dis- 
<cover  that  the  Asiatic  is  not  a 
model  of  probity,  whether  he  be 
a  denizen  of  Bengal,  Madras,  Bom- 
bay, or  any  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces— that  the  argv/mentum  ad 
verecimdiam  does  not  apply  to  deal- 
ings with  the  native  of  India  as  it 
does  where  Europeans  are  con- 
cerned— and    that    the  conquered 


people  are  not  nicely  scrupulous  in 
their  efforts  to  overreach  or  outwit 
their  conquerors  and  each  other. 
But  they  may  fail  to  penetrate  the 
character  of  the  people  at  any  other 
point:  and  what  little  they  dis- 
cover of  the  most  superficial  cha- 
racteristics and  customs  of  those 
around  them  they  erroneously  as- 
sume to  be  equally  applicable  to  aU 
the  people  of  India — predicating  for 
the  whole  what  in  truth  only  apphes 
to  a  part. 

It  is  a  logical  deduction  that 
knowledge  of  a  people's  character 
and  mode  of  life  must  be  preceded 
by  more  or  less  intimacy  with  the 
language  of  that  people :  and  when  it 
is  stated  that  hundreds  (thousands 
would  possibly  be  within  the  mark) 
of  Anglo-Indians  never  learn  any- 
thing of  the  native  dialects,  it  will 
be  readily  intelligible  that  their 
ignorance  should  be  considerable 
upon  all  those  points  as  to  which 
information  can  only  come  of  inter- 
course. To  many  Anglo-Indians 
there  never  occurs  the  necessity  of 
speaking  any  native  tongue.  The 
merchants,  bankers,  and  other  non- 
officials  settled  down  in  a  provincial 
capital  can  transact  their  business 
without  employing  any  other  than 
Anglo-Saxon  speech.  English  is  the 
non-official  language;  and  every  na- 
tive employe  above  the  rank  of  mes- 
senger speaks  it  as  amatter  of  coarse. 
In  Madras  and  Bombay  those  ser- 
vants who  come  into  contact  with 
the  master  speak  English  (at  least  it 
is  more  like  English  than  any  other 
language)  and  act  as  interpreters 
for  the  remainder  of  the  household 
and  the  hangers-on  of  the  domestic 
world.  In  other  parts  of  India 
English-speaking  servants  can  be 
procured  with  Uttle  difficulty.  And, 
at  the  worst,  the  non-official  of  the 
provincial  capital  only  requires  snch 
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a  limited  vocabalary  as  will  enable 
him  to  order  dinner. 

So,  too,  the  exigencies  that  drive 
the  officer  of  a  British  regiment  to 
depart  from  his  mother-tongne  are 
few  and  far  between.  He  generally 
has  a  servant  who  speaks  English : 
the  mess- waiters  are  men  of  the 
regiment ;  and,  if  he  know  enough 
of  the  vernacular  to  ask  his  way 
back  to  cantonments  or  to  his  camp 
when  he  has  gone  into  the  interior 
and  missed  his  road,  he  knows 
enough  to  meet  any  emergency 
likely  to  be£a.ll  him.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  oflBcers  of  Her  ^la- 
jesty's  British  forces  who  learn  more 
than  the  minimum  positively  re- 
quired of  them ;  but  there  are  not 
a  few  who  learn  less,  and  are  hope- 
lessly stranded  when  they  make  the 
slightest  colloquial  attempt.  Nor 
is  this  unnatural .  The  British  officer 
is  ia  India  only  for  a  time  (unless 
he  exchange  he  may  not  be  there 
longw  thajn  five  to  ten  years)  ;  that 
time  may  be  broken  by  frequent 
absences  on  leave,  and  he  cannot 
anticipate  a  return  to  that  country 
after  his  regiment  leaves  it.  With  a 
sufficient  show  of  reason  he  argues 
that  it  is  useless  importing  the 
Oordoo  or  Hindoo  language  into 
England,  where  it  can  only  be  em- 
ployed to  the  bewilderment  of  a 
Lascar  crossing-sweeper  whose  na- 
tive dialect  is  Bengali  or  Tamil, 
and  from  whose  linguistic  rSpertoirc 
Oordoo  and  Hindoo  have  been 
wholly  omitted ;  and,  considering 
the  matter  from  this  practical  point 
of  view,  he  leaves  the  languages  to 
the  regimental  interpreter. 

To  some  of  the  expedients  adopted 
and  errors  made  by  Anglo-Indians 
who  have  failed  to  master  the  ver- 
nacular, has  been  accorded  a  world- 
wide lame  (Anglo-Indian)  as  great 
as  was  ever  won  by  the  b(ni8  mots  of 
Sheridan  or  the  best  utterances  of 
Kochefoucauld.  Almost  as  historical 
a  personage  as  Warren  Hastings  is 
that  Calcutta  merchant  who,  wish- 
ing to  ask  what  pie  he  had  before 


him  on  the  dinner  table,  demanded 
of  hisKhansamah  (in  Hindoostanee) 
whose  pie  it  was,  and  was  duly  in- 
formed that  it  was  his  own.  Great, 
too,  is  the  young  officer  who,  being 
asked  in  the  course  of  a  colloquial 
examination  how  he  would  express 
himself  in  the  vernacular  if  he 
wished  his  syce  to  take  his  buggy 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  escaped 
out  of  the  difficulty  by  saying,  that 
he  should  go  under  the  tree  himself 
and  beckon  to  the  syce  to  bring  the 
buggy  there.  And,  were  it  neces- 
sary, the  list  of  those  who  have 
established  for  themselves  celebrity 
after  the  same  fashion  might  be 
further  added  to. 

To  those  who  take  the  trouble  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  it  is  known 
that  the  millions  of  British  India 
are  divided  into  peoples  differing  as 
widely  as — sometimes  more  widely 
than — the  various  peoples  of  Europe. 
The  Aryans,  wherever  they  are 
found,  are  of  one  family,  though 
Tartar  and  Afghan  conquerors  have 
often  corrupted  the  stream  of  Aryan 
descent.  The  Mahommedans,  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  whose  pro- 
genitors were  forcibly  converted  to 
Islamism  when  the  crescent  first 
descended  upon  the  plains  of  India, 
are  the  descendants  of  those  war- 
riors who  built  up  the  throne  of 
Delhi  and  made  of  Hindostan  an 
empire  for  their  mogul.  But  among 
the  aborigines  there  are  many  tribes 
which  are  ethnically  and  philologi- 
cally  divided.  There  are  tri&s 
closely  related  to  the  Malay  and 
Chinese  races,  and  there  are 
others  that  are  wholly  unconnected 
with  those  branches  of  the  human 
race.  The  number  of  aboriginal 
dialects  spoken  throughout  Lidia 
has  been  computed  to  exceed  two 
hundred,  and  none  of  these  has  any 
marked  affinity  to  any  other.  In 
the  insignificant  Naga  country  near 
Assam  thirty  distinct  dialects  have 
been  detected,  and  in  estimating  the 
number  for  all  India  at  about  two 
hundred,  the  error,  if  there  be  any, 
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is  on  the  side  of  moderation.  It 
does  not,  however,  follow  that  the 
distinction  between  the  aboriginal 
tribes  shonld  be  as  marked  in  every 
respect  as  it  is  in  regard  to  lan- 
guage. The  tongues  spoken  by  the 
aborigines  are  unwritten ;  and,  un- 
fettered by  any  recorded  forms  of 
speech,  the  branches  that  have 
sprung,  at  a  compajratively  recent 
date,  from  a  common  stock  may 
have  insejisibly  lapsed  away  from 
the  original  dialect  and  adopted  in 
its  stead  those  of  a  peculiarly  local 
character. 

How  little  is  generally  known, 
even  in  India,  of  these  aboriginal 
tribes  was  well  instanced  in  1855, 
when  the  Santhals,  driven  to  de- 
speration by  the  exactions  of  the 
Bengallee  usurers,  the  oppression  of 
the  Government  police,  and  the  in- 
sufficiency of  legal  redress  through 
the  agency  of  our  courts,  broke  out 
into  open  insurrection.  The  San- 
thals are  a  distinct  tribe,  numbering 
from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000,  and 
inhabiting  a  tract  of  country,  400 
miles  in  length  and  100  miles  in 
breadth,  that  stretches  &om  a  point 
close  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the 
confines  of  Behar.  The  Santhal 
country  in  1855  was  distinguished 
by  no  other  boundaries  than  those 
formed  by  nature  in  the  shape  of 
hills  and  forests.  Nowhere  was  this 
tract  exclusively  populated  by  San- 
thals, though  in  many  parts  they 
constituted  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population.  The  existence  of  this 
tribe  was  barely  recognised,  and  the 
land  they  dwelt  in  was  parcelled 
off  to  the  rich  districts  of  Bengal 
through  which  it  traversed. 

In  1855  the  British  public  in  In- 
dia was  startled  out  of  its  propriety 
by  the  sudden  intimation  that  the 
Santhals  had  risen  and  were  mur- 
dering many  of  the  Europeans  and 
natives  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Then  from  some  came  the  question, 
'TFAo  are  the  Santhals?'  Not  a  few 
(dubious  as  to  whether  a  Santhal 
were  some  uncomfortable  quadru- 


ped of  the  jungle  or  reptile  of  the 
swamp)  asked  '  What  are  the  San- 
thals ? '  And  at  the  expense  of  an 
insurrection  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  richest  and  most  civilised  pro- 
vince of  India  there  was  imparted 
the  lesson  that  the  Santhal  was  a 
human  entity — indebted  for  his  be- 
ing neither  to  the  Aryan,  Tartar, 
A%han,  nor  any  other  invading 
race — the  descendant  of  an  ancient 
tribe  that  in  prehistoric  time  was 
driven  by  a  foreign  host  into  the 
forests,  lulls,  and  swamps,  and  one 
of  a  people  numbering  more  than  a 
million  souls.  Even  the  Govern- 
ment officials  who  immediately  ruled 
over  the  Santhals  were  benightedlj 
ignorant  as  to  the  character  of  these 
people.  They  knew  something 
about  the  Bengallee,  and  could  not 
recognise  the  &ct  that  Santhals  who 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Bengailees 
could  differ  materially  from  their 
neighbours.  The  Santhals  repre- 
sented their  wrongs  and  asked  for 
redress.  When  iSda  course  failed, 
they  sent  to  the  local  authorities  an 
ultimatum  which  threatened  war 
unless  their  grievances  were  in- 
quired into.  And,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  authorities,  they  kept  thor 
word.  It  was  a  startling  blow  of 
course.  The  authorities  knew  tiiat 
Bengailees  were  too  cowardly  to  risk 
their  persons  in  any  overt  action 
against  the  Grovemment — ^too  little 
mindful  of  the  value  of  truth  to 
conmience  hostilities  merely  becanae 
they  had  promised  to  do  so — aod 
here,  to  their  utter  amazement,  was 
a  tribe  whose  members  were  not  as 
the  Bengailees  around  them — an  nn- 
cultured  people  to  whom  truUi  jet 
came  instinctively,  and  who,  armed 
with  a  good  cause  (axes,  bows,  and 
arrows),  were  not  afraid  to  array 
themselves  against  the  nmsk^  d 
our  native  Sepoys. 

While  it  is  thus  possible  to  Hve 
in  India  and  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  people,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  know  all  about  them  tltat 
might  be  desired.    Even  as  to  tbe 
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origin  of  the  races,  much  is  enve- 
loped in  doubt.  History  is  mute 
as  to  the  date  v^hen  the  fair  race 
of  Aryan  conquerors  passed  the 
Himalaya  and  entered  India.  The 
straggle  between  the  Aryans  and 
the  aborigines  is  unrecorded.  Tra- 
dition fails  to  cast  any  satisfactory 
%ht  upon  the  events  of  that  early 
period ;  and  present  facts  are  the 
nuun  evidences  of  the  extent  and 
Tftriance  of  the  tribes. 

We  know  thafc,  in  that  far-off 
time,  the  Aryans  occupied  a  promi- 
nent position.  Sallying  forth  from 
Central  Asia,  they  founded  colonies 
in  India,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Borne. 
Distant  branches  of  this  conquering 
people  penetrated  to  Spain  and 
England.  And  the  language  of 
&e  Airan  formed  the  basis  of  many 
of  the  mnguages  of  Asia  and  nearly 
all  of  Europe.  In  entering  India 
they  were  to  the  aborigines  of  the 
country  as  creatures  of  a  high  order 
of  civilisation  to  barbarians.  Hated 
and  despised  by  their  conquerors, 
the  dark-skinned  tribes  for  the 
most  part  fled  before  the  fair-com- 
plexioned  invaders.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  the  peoples  in  some 
degree  amalgamated.  The  abori- 
gines, where  not  driven  into  the 
jungles  as  fugitives  from  civilisation, 
were  absorbed  into  the  lower  grades 
of  the  conquering  tribe,  and  while 
they  received  some  of  the  Aryan 
higher  fonn  of  religion  they  con- 
tmiuted  those  elements  of  supersti- 
tion and  demon  worship  that  now 
characterise  the  Hindoo  fiaith.  In 
the  north  the  aborigines  almost 
entirelT  disappeared,  and  with  them 
went  toe  trace  of  their  superstition 
and  weird  rites.  In  the  wild  forest 
tracts  of  the  central  table  land  the 
aborigines  held  their  ground  un- 
touched by  Aryan  conquest.  And 
in  the  south  generally  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  aboriginal  tribes  by  the 
Aryans  was  less  complete  than  it 
was  in  the  north.  The  Hindooism 
of  to-day  is  a  composite  religion  to 
which  many  differing  forms  of  wor- 


ship have  imparted  something.  The 
simple  faith  coming  of  revelation 
that  peculiarised  the  Aryan  has  had 
engrafted  upon  it  much  of  the  idol- 
atry of  Buddhism  and  the  heathen- 
ism of  the  aborigines;  and  by  a 
degenerate  priesthood  have  been 
introduced  changes  of  form  and 
belief  that  have  not  been  of  a  re- 
forming or  improving  nature.  But 
there  yet  remain  many  millions  of 
aborigines  who,  having  stood  aloof 
from  the  current  of  change  that  has 
flown  past  them  for  centuries^  retain 
the  belief  of  their  forefathers  free 
from  any  tinge  of  a  foreign  element. 
The  Aryan  of  the  East  has  suo- 
cumbed  before  the  Mahommedan 
invader,  the  empire  of  the  Moslem 
has  fallen  before  the  might  of  an 
Aryan  race  coming  from  the  West, 
and  not  yet  effeminated  by  luxury 
and  indolence.  The  crescent  and 
the  cross  have  both  passed  victorious 
over  the  empire  won  from  the 
aborigines  by  the  Aryans  of  Central 
Asia,  and  yet  among  the  children 
of  the  soil  are  to  be  found  dialects^ 
rites,  and  ceremonies  that  can  in  no 
wise  be  traced  to  any  of  the  conquer- 
ing races. 

To  the  contempt  in  which  the 
aborigines  were  held  by  the  early 
Aryans  is  doubtless  attributable  the 
origin  of  caste  distinctions.  These 
distinctions  are  most  marked  where 
the  Aryan  conquest  was  most  com- 
plete, and  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
aborigines.  At  flrst  the  division 
was  the  simple  one  of  Aryan  and 
non- Aryan,  Bhramin  and  Sudra; 
and  it  was  not  until  historic  times 
that  caste  as  it  is  now  known  be- 
came an  institution.  By  Mann  the 
classification  was  made  fourfold,  and 
Bhramins,  Khetrees,  Vaisyas,  and 
Sudras  wero  distinguished  as  the 
four  castes  ;  but  this  arrangement 
by  no  means  adequately  represents 
the  manner  in  which  Hindoo  society 
is  split  up  into  classes. 

Uaste  IS  one  of  the  flrst  Hindoo 
instituticma  with  which  the  Anfl^ 
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Indian  becomes  familiar,  and  he 
finds  it  generally  employed  to  his 
discomfiture.  A  Hindoo  bearer  will 
object  to  touching  his  master's  cup 
or  plate  on  the  score  of  caste :  he 
will  lose  his  caste  if  he  touch  any- 
thing upon  or  from  which  Ins 
master  has  eaten  or  drunk ;  he  will 
lose  his  caste  if  his  master  does 
not  give  him  a  day*s  leave  to  enable 
him  to  perform  his  mother's  shraad 
(funeral  obsequies)  ;  his  caste  is,  in 
fact,  a  perishable  possession  that 
is  to  be  broken  upon  the  slightest 
provocation  where  the  provocation 
comes  in  the  form  of  the  master's 
convenience.  Otherwise  it  is  often 
elastic  enough ;  and  it  is  always  re- 
coverable upon  the  payment  of  a 
certain  mulct  to  the  Bhramins,  and 
the  entertainment  of  the  caste  bro- 
thers of  him  who  has  been  excom- 
municated. Exclusion  from  caste 
privileges  implies  that  the  outlawed 
one  is  neither  to  marry,  eat,  drink, 
nor  smoke  with  those  of  his  sect 
until  he  is  rehabilitated.  He  is 
Iwokah  jpdnee  bund  (i.  e.  his  caste 
brethren  may  not  drink  water  from 
the  vessel,  or  smoke  the  hookah 
that  he  uses),  and  he  is  made  to 
pay  for  restoration  to  his  original 
position.  He  cannot,  being  ousted 
from  one  caste,  seek  refuge  in  the 
grade  immediately  below  it.  Bom 
of  any  one  caste,  he  is  of  tbat  or  no 
caste  at  all  to  the  end  of  his  days ; 
and  for  him  there  is,  as  far  as 
caste  is  concerned,  neither  advance 
nor  retrogression  in  the  social 
scale. 

We  have  said  that  the  fourfold 
classification  fails  to  comprise  all 
the  artificial  divisions  of  Hindoo 
society.  Between  the  Bhramin  and 
the  lowest  order  of  Sudra — the 
Pariah  of  the  Hindoo  race — there 
are  innumerable  classes.  Even  the 
Bhramins  are  broken  up  into  sects. 
In  Bengal  there  are  the  Koolin 
Bhramins,  to  whom  other  Bhramins 
of  Bengal  are  as  dirt.  The  male 
Koolin  may  intermarry  with  other 
orders  of  Bhramins,  but  it  is  con- 


sidered degrading  to  the  last  degree 
for  a  female  Koolin  to  wed  with  any 
but  one  of  her  own  sect.  Held  in 
general  respect  as  a  highly  ehgible 
person,  the  male  Koolin  makes 
matrimony  a  profession,  and  goes 
about  the  country  seeking  wives 
whom  he  is  paid  to  marry,  and 
whom  he  leaves,  possibly  for  ever, 
immediately  after  the  ceremony. 
But  let  the  KooUn  go  among  the 
Bhramins  of  the  north,  and  he  finds 
that  the  ascendancy  he  enjoyed  in 
his  own  province  has  disappeared. 
He  is  no  longer  a  superior  being, 
but  sinks  at  once  almost  to  the  level 
of  a  Sudra. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  insti- 
tution of  caste  has  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  degeneration  of  one 
section  of  the  community,  and  tb 
non-advance  of  the  other.  Caste 
has  been  a  social  drag  throughout 
The  Bhramin,  prohibited  by  caste 
from  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
has  became  a  creature  of  sloth. 
The  Sudra,  held  to  be  an  inferior 
animal,  has  had  little  opportnnitr, 
and  no  great  desire,  to  rise.  As 
son  has  succeeded  to  father  in  caste 
he  has  been  content  to  do  as  his 
father  did  in  every  respect.  The 
son  of  a  carpenter  becomes  a  cw- 
penter.  The  son  of  a  cowherd  is 
satisfied  to  spend  his  life  as  a 
follower  of  cattle ;  and  so  on  up  and 
down  the  scale.  Intermarriage 
between  caste  and  caste  is  not  per- 
mitted, and  only  within  certain 
limits  may  the  members  of  one 
caste  accept  food  or  drink  from  the 
hands  of  people  of  other  castes. 
Food  cooked  by  a  Bhramin  of  Ben- 
gal may  be  eaten  by  any  Bengalee 
of  any  caste,  but  will  not  be  touched 
by  many  Hindoos  of  the  north. 
Food  cooked  by  a  Sudra  of  lor 
caste  may  not  be  eaten  even  hv 
Sudras  of  superior  grade.  The 
Bengal  Bhramin  may  drink  water 
from  the  lota  (brass  or  copper 
drinking  vessel)  of  the  gwala  (cow- 
herd). The  Bhramin  of  the  north- 
west may  similarly  honour  the  Ma 
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of  the  Jcahar  (palanquin  carrier). 
Edibles,  each  as  parched  min  and 
sweetmeats,  cooked  wiwout  the 
appHcadon  of  water  in  the  process, 
may  bo  eaten  by  Hindoos  of  a 
higher  caste  than  the  cooks.  Bat 
the  general  mle  is  one  which  leads 
to  separate  each  class  from  the 
other  bj  a  barrier  that  is  insulting 
to  tiie  lower,  and  demoralising  to 
the  higher  grade. 

To  the  Anglo-Indian  of  an  in- 
qniring  turn  of  mind,  all,  or  nearly 
fJ],  the  mysteries  of  caste  maj  be 
reyealed.  He  may  learn  much  of 
tiie  habits  and  customs  of  the 
natives,  where  those  habits  and 
customs  are  of  an  exoteric  character. 
Bat  of  the  inner  man— of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people 
—he  knows  little  or  nothing.  He 
maj  speak  their  language  accurately 
and  spend  the  best  part  of  his  days 
in  transacting  business  with  them, 
but  his  knowledge  of  them  goes 
K^e  below  the  surface.  His  study 
of  the  natire  is  like  a  long  and 
searching  look  into  a  mirror — a 
great  d^  seems  to  result  out  of  it, 
bat  what  is  seen  is  a  phantasm  only, 
and  everything  beneath  the  surface 
has  escaped  the  eye. 

This  is  readily  explained  by  the 
&ct,  that  there  is  neither  commu- 
nion nor  sympathy  between  the 
Anglo-Indiaois  and  the  people  of 
the  country.  In  business,  whether 
between  man  and  man  or  the 
governed  and  their  governors,  they 
may  meet  frequently,  but  there  is  no 
society  common  to  both  which  has 
any  other  object  than  business. 
The  Anglo-Indian  merchant  who 
trusts  thousands  to  the  keeping  of 
his  native  banker  or  banyan,  and 
who  for  years  has  seen  that  trusted 
agent  ew^ry  day  of  the  week  at  his 
office,  very  possibly  does  not  know 
whether  that  functionary  has  one 
wife  or  half  a  dozen,  and  is  wholly 
Ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of  that 
individual  upon  any  other  subject 
than  piece  goods,  bills  of  exchange 
^nd  kindred  matters  of  mercantile 


existence.  The  Anglo-Indian  who 
sees  most  of  the  natives  generally  is 
the  government  official.  Day  after 
day  he  is  brought  into  contact  with 
them  in  office  and  cut<cherry,  and 
very  frequently  he  receives  visits 
from  those  of  the  superior  class  at 
his  residence,  or  pays  state  visits  to 
them  at  theirs*  But  the  character 
of  the  native's  conversation  with 
the  government  officer  is  stereo- 
typed optimism,  and  what  he  says 
is  not  by  any  means  what  he  thinks, 
but  what  he  believes  will  best 
please  his  listener. 

Very  weary  work  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian  official  is  the  reception  of 
these  matter-of-form  visits.  Ordi- 
narily the  visitor  is  peculiarised  by 
one  or  two  weaknesses ;  he  is  either 
stolidly  reticent  or  impertinently 
inquisitive.  In  the  first  case  he 
allows  his  share  of  the  dialogue  to 
be  performed  by  the  courtiers, 
scribes,  and  relatives  who  stand 
around  him  while  the  interview 
lasts.  In  ^the  latter  case  he  con- 
ducts the  conversation  himself,  and 
takes  every  opportunity  of  divert- 
ing it  into  the  direction  of  personal 
interrogation.  But  in  no  instance 
will  he  express  views  likely  to  be 
opposed  to  those  of  the  government 
generally,  or  the  individual  member 
of  it  whom  he  addresses.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Anglo- Indian  is 
restricted  by  punctilio  from  enter- 
ing upon  many  subjects  upon  which 
the  natives  might  be  expected  to 
know  something.  To  inquire  about 
a  Hindoo  Tor  even  a  Mahommedan) 
wife  would  be  a  serious  violation  of 
etiquette ;  for  of  the  arcana  of  the 
harem  the  Anglo-Indian  ia  supposed 
to  be  utterly  ignorant,  and  with 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
native  no  European  may  associate. 
To  introduce  theology  would  be 
stigmatised  as  attempting  prosely- 
tism.  And  to  talk  about  other  than 
immediately  local  matters  woald 
in  all  probability  result  in  a  mono- 
logue altogether  unintelligible  and 
very  uninteresting  to  the  hearer. 
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Some  subjects  are  tabooed,  because 
it  is  a  breach  of  manners  to  address 
the  native  npon  them — others  be- 
canse  they  are  beyond  the  native's 
depth;  and  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing -what  is  prohibited  materially 
impedes  the  conversation.  " 

Let  ns  see  what  manner  of  dis- 
course does  pass  current  on  the 
occasion  of  a  formal  visit  paid  by 
the  native  to  the  Anglo-Indian. 
Commencing  with  the  zemindar 
or  rajah  who  inclines  to  reticence, 
we  find  that  what  transpires  is 
something  as  follows: — Native  seats 
himself,  and  prepares  for  the  con- 
versational rack.  Anglo-Indian  in- 
quires after  his  visitor's  health,  and 
is  informed  by  the  native,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  that,  thapks  to  the 
ikbhal  (power)  of  the  Anglo-Indian, 
the  health  inquired  after  is  good. 
Ominous  silence  ensues,  during 
which  Native  chews  pan  and,  per- 
haps, the  cud  of  bitter  fancy,  while 
he  gazes  through  the  head  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  into  space.  Anglo- 
Indian  propounds  the  remarkable 
feet  that  it  is  fine  weather,  and 
hopes  that  the  crops  of  the  Native's 
ryotts  are  promising.  Native  seeks 
information  on  this  point  from  his 
hangers-on,  one  of  whom  makes 
the  necessary  reply.  More  silence, 
that  is  broken,  of  course,  by  the 
Anglo-Indian  asking  what  Native 
thinks  of  the  railway  and  electric 
telegraph.  Native,  not  thinking 
at  all  about  either  of  these  innova- 
tions of  European  origin,  leaves  the 
response  to  his  attendants,  who 
pronounce  themselves  in  favour  of 
railway,  telegraph  and  everything 
else  introduced  by  their  British 
rulers,  and  so  on  to  the  moment 
when  the  Anglo-Indian,  feeling  that 
he  and  the  native  have  endured 
suflBcient  discomfort,  pronounces 
the  magic  word  rooksut  (you  are  at 
liberty  to  go)  and  the  interview  is 
over.  Where  the  native  is  talkative 
it  is  much  the  same  as  far  as  the 
Anglo-Indian's  share  of  the  dia- 
logue is  concerned.     The  subject  of 


rail,  or  telegraph,  or  agricoltore  is 
no  more  likely  to  succeed  witii  the 
loquacious  than  with  the  sileiit 
visitor.  But  then  the  Anglo-Indian 
may  be  subjected  to  a  sharp 
examination.  He  may  be  saked 
whether  he  is  married — how  old  he 
is — what  he  paid  for,  and  where  he 
bought,  his  gun  or  watch  or  any 
other  article  that  attracts  hu 
visitor's  notice,  or  any  other  objec- 
tive query  that  suggests  itself  to 
the  native  mind:  and  by  these 
questions  will  be  staved  off  any  effort 
made  by  the  Anglo-Indian  to  enter 
into  reasonable  conversation.  There 
are  undoubtedly  many  native  of 
high  intellectual  capacity  and  Hbe* 
ral  education,  who  are  able  to  form 
a  reasonable  opinion  upon  men  and 
things,  but  even  with  these  conver- 
sation is  fettered;  and  intellect 
and  education  do  not  make  snch 
men  any  the  less  optimists  in  aD 
that  relates  to  the  views  and  actions 
of  the  governing  class. 

Between  the  better  class  of  Hin- 
doo and  Mahommedan  females  and 
the  Anglo-Indian  there  is  no  asso- 
ciation, and  but  little  between  the 
Anglo-Indian  lady  and  the  natives^ 
male  or  female.  The  native  wonld 
consider  his  household  desecrated  if 
the  Anglo-Indian  gentleman  gaxed 
upon  the  unveiled  features  of  his 
wife  or  daughter,  though  the  wife 
or  daughter  might  be  as  old  as 
Parr,  or  as  ugly  as  the  veiled 
prophet ;  and  he  would  very  much 
prefer  that  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  zenanah  should  not  be  entered 
by  the  Anglo-Indian  lady.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  very  little  in 
favour  of,  and  much  against,  the 
admission  of  the  native  to  Anglo- 
Indian  feminine  society.  The  na- 
tive would  not  appreciate  such  a 
privilege,  and  would  certainly  not 
reciprocate  it ;  he  would  not  know- 
how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  could  hardly  fail  to  make 
his  society  more  or  less  disagree- 
able. To  the  native  mind  a  woman 
is  an  inferior  animal — a  wife  no 
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more  the  eqnal  of  her  lord  than  the 
yeriest  drudge  of  the  household — 
and  the  Anglo-Indian  wife  a  social 
anomaJj  that  he  cannot  understand. 
He  sees  the  Anglo-Indian  wife  the 
constant  companion  and  often  ad- 
yiser  of  her  husband ;  he  sees  her 
displaying  her  face  to,  and  convers- 
ing openly  with,  men  of  all  grades ; 
he  ;«:C8  her  in  the  ball-room  dancing 
for  her  own  amusement,  or,  in 
other  words,  doing  for  her  own 
pleasure  what  he  hires  professional 
nantch  (dancing)  girls  to  do  for 
his;  and  he  cannot  believe  that 
with.  BO  much  liberty,  so  many 
opportonities  to  do  wrong,  she  can 
he  faithfdl.  He  knows  that,  de- 
spite veils  and  bolts  and  bars  and 
zmanah  walls,  the  native  wife  not 
^infrequently  contrives  to  carry  on 
a  clandestine  flirtation  ;  and,  mis- 
taking cause  and  effect,  he  supposes 
that  the  European  female  must  be 
the  less  virtuous  in  inverse  ratio  to 
&e  greater  trust  placed  in  her. 

The  natives  whom  the  Anglo- 
Indian  knows  most  intimately  are 
his  domestic  servants.  Though 
some  of  these  may  assume  the  right 
of  keeping  their  womenkind  hidden 
away  £mn  the  sahib's  eye,  and 
<»ate  may  be  now  and  then  erected 
as  a  barrier  between  the  master  and 
Lis  retainers,  there  is  greater 
intimacy  and  more  sympathy  be- 
tween the  Anglo-Indian  and  this 
class  than  are  to  be  found  between 
hina.  and  any  other  section.  The 
fondness  of  hearers  and  ayahs  for 
the  English  children  they  have 
nursed  is  proverbial,  and  if  the  fond- 
ness incHnes  towards  the  utter 
ruination  of  its  object  it  is  at  aU 
evfflits  sincere.  In  cases  of  illness 
the  native  often  shines  forth  in  a 
light  of  unwonted  brilliance ;  the 
b&xrer  who  has  been  hitherto  an 
unbending  stickler  as  to  caste  wiU 
in  the  sick-room  of  his  master 
throw  caste  to  the  winds  and  per- 
form menial  offices  that  at  any 
oUier  season  he  would  positively 
refoBB  to  put  his  hand  to.     In  some 


Anglo-Indian  ^unilies  the  present 
generation  of  servants  has  been 
bred  immediately  under  the  eye  of 
the  sahib.  The  master  has  seen 
the  hiimutgha/r  of  to-day  as  a  child, 
running  about  the  compound  with 
no  other  covering  than  a  piece  of 
string,  with  a  key  appended  thereto, 
girded  round  bis  infantile  loins  ;  he 
has  seen  him  as  a  lad  acquiring  the 
art  of  waiting  at  table,  and  break- 
ing many  articles  of  glass-ware  and 
crockery  during  his  noviciate ;  he 
has  very  possibly  physicked  him 
through  attacks  of  cholera,  dysen- 
tery, small-pox,  or  fever:  and  the 
kiimutghar,  arrived  at  manhood, 
feels  that  the  master  is  bound  to 
him  (though  not  necessarily  that 
he  is  bound  to  the  master)  by  the 
ties  of  many  benefits  bestowed.  On 
some  occasions  the  feminine  be- 
longings of  the  native  servant  are 
brought  with  disagreeable  promi- 
nence to  the  notice  of  the  master 
or  mistress.  An  invalid  wife  or 
mother  is  frequently  pleaded  as  the 
excuse  for  release  firom  duty,  and  in- 
stances have  been  kno\f^  of  one  do- 
mestic taking  holidays  on  half  a 
dozen  different  occasions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  burying  as  many  mothers. 

How  little  the  Anglo-Indian 
knows  of  the  innermost  thoughts 
of  the  native  was  well  instanced  by 
the  mutiny  of  1857.  To  this  day 
opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether 
the  revolt  of  the  native  army  and 
the  rebellion  of  many  of  the  people 
were  parts  of  a  deeply  planned 
scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
British  power,  or  the  unanticipated 
effects  of  a  sudden  fear  that  the 
rulers  of  the  country  were  about 
to  trick  the  people  —  Hindoo  and 
Mahommedan  —  into  Christianity. 
There  are  those  who  look  upon  the 
introduction  of  greased  cartridges 
for  the  use  of  the  native  army  as 
the  first  cause  of  the  troubles  of 
1 857-58,  while  others  consider  that 
the  feeling  against  tbe  new  ammu- 
nition only  precipitated  a  movement 
that  had  been  long  contemplated. 
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Whatever  tlie  tmtli  as  to  this  moot 
point  maj  be,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  mutinj  is  a  proof  of  Anglo- 
Indian  ignorance  of  native  feehng. 
If  the  outbreak  was  preconcerted, 
thousands  of  natives  must  have 
been  aware  of  what  threatened, 
while  not  one  of  the  governing 
class  had  an  inkling  that  anything 
but  profound  peace  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  immediate  future. 
And,  in  any  case,  there  remains 
the  fiact  that  twelve  years  after  the 
event,  and  when  the  possibility  of 
punishment  threatens  only  an  ex- 
ceptional few  of  those  concerned  in 
it,  doubt  still  exists  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Indian  mutiny. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  conduct  of  many  of  the 
participators  in  that  memorable 
outbreak  was  sufficiently  enigmati- 
cal to  inspire  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  the  motives  that  prompted  it. 
In  some  native  regiments  the  best 
men  mutinied,  while  the  worst  stood 
firm.  Many  regiments  continued 
faithful  while  temptation  and  op- 
portunity to  revolt  were  greatest, 
only  to  mutiny  when  there  was 
every  reason  of  self-interest  against 
it.  In  some  instances,  the  first 
object  of  the  mutinous  sepoys  was 
the  murder  of  their  officers — on 
more  than  one  occasion  a  few  faith- 
ful soldiers,  standing  by  their 
officers  to  the  last,  were  shot  down 
by  their  brethren.  Sometimes  a 
regiment  mutinied  and  went  off 
with  band,  colours,  and  regimental 
treasure  chest,  without  molesting 
any  officer ;  and  one  regiment 
notably  distinguished  itself  by  es- 
corting its  officers  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  there  leaving  them  with 
an  advance  of  a  month^s  pay  to 
each.  Even  among  the  nearest 
relations  there  was  not  always  any 
very  clear  understanding  as  to  what 
course  was  to  be  pursued  :  e.g.,  the 
greater  portion  of  a  regiment  of 
irregular  cavalry  mutinied  and  left 
its  station.  Among  the  few  who 
remained  faithful  were  a  father  and 


two  sons.  The  fallier  told  his 
officers  that  the  mutineers  might  be 
induced  to  return  to  their  flag  if 
some  one  were  sent  after  them,  and 
volunteered  the  services  of  one  of 
his  sons  for  this  duty.  One  son  was 
sent  off  accordingly,  but  did  not 
return  either  with  or  without  the 
mutineers.  The  other  son  was  sent 
after  his  delinquent  brother,  and  did 
come  back  ;  but  he  came  back  alone, 
with  the  information  that  his 
brother  had  determined  to  go  on 
with  those  who  had  elected  to  fight 
under  the  banner  of  the  Mogul. 

If  any  class  of  Anglo-IndiaiM 
could  pretend  to  knowledge  of  the 
native  character,  the  officers  of  the 
old  sepoy  army  constituted  that 
class,  and  yet  bitterly  did  the  fact 
come  home  to  these  how  superfi- 
cial their  knowledge  was.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  officers  trusted 
thoroughlv  in  their  own  men  until 
the  last,  Delieving  it  possible  that 
any  regiment  rather  than  their  own 
might  go.  Publicly  and  privately, 
the  officers  expressed  their  con- 
fidence in  their  sepoys  up  to  the 
moment  when  confidence  was  rudely 
shaken  by  the  unpalatable  truth 
that  the  sepoys  were  mutineers. 
One  example  of  this  misplaced 
reliance  may  be  given,  both  for  its 
own  melancholy  interest  and  its 
general  application,  and  briefly  we 
will  record  it. 

CoL   H  commanded  an  ir- 

regular cavalry  regiment.  A  beau 
sabreur  and  kindly  gentleman,  he 
had  to  all  appearances  made  him- 
self the  idol  of  his  men.  His  regi- 
ment was  to  him  everything,  and 
he  not  unnaturally  believed  that  his 
devotion  to  his  men  was  recipro- 
cated. The  mutiny  broke  out,  and 
public  journals  canvassed  the  poe- 
sibla  faithlessness  of  the  different 
sepoy  corps.  One  journal  ventured 
to  question  the  loyalty  of  the  r^- 

ment  commanded  by  Col.  H , 

and  immediately  afterwards  inserted 

a  letter  from  Col.  H ,  in  which 

that  officer  indignantly  protested 
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against  the  slander  npon  those  men 
'  among  whom  he  would  trust  his 
life.'  When  this  letter  appeared, 
the  hand  that  wrote  it  was  cold  and 
lifeless — the  writer  had  been  mur- 
dered by  those  whose  character  it 
was  one  of  his  last  and  most  wel- 
come offices  to  defend. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Anglo-Indian  peculiarly  occupies 
an  isolated  position  in  respect  of 
other  classes  in  India.  There  is  a 
wide  breach  between  the  aborigines 
and  Aryan  people,  as  wide  a  separa- 
tion between  Mahommedans  and 
other  sects,  and  association  is  very 
restricted  between  Hindoos  of  yari- 
ous  grades.  India  has  never  seen 
such  an  amalgamation  of  conquer- 
ors and  conquered  as  has  been 
witnessed  in  our  own  land.  After 
thousands  of  years  the  aborigines 
of  many  tribes  retain  the  primitive 
character  that  distinguished  them 
prior  to  Aryan  conquest.  And  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Mussulman 
rulers  with  the  other  peoples  has 
been  no  more  complete  than  that  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  who  destroyed 
iJie  Mogul  empire. 

Of  the  Mussulmans  of  India  we 
have  hitherto  spoken  in  general 
terms.  We  have  discussed  them 
as  coming  within  the  common  cate- 
gory of  *  natives,'  nor  is  it  necessary 
for  our  purpose  that  we  should 
devote  any  great  space  specially  to 
this  class.  The  Mahommedan,  like 
the  Hindoo,  enters  the  service 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  in  various 
capacities,  and  the  relations  of  the 
governing  class  are  much  the  same 
to  both  races.  There  are,  however, 
distinctions  in  the  offices  held  or 
performed  1^  Mussulmans  and  Hin- 
doos. A  l&hommedan  rarely  ap- 
pears in  the  domestic  establishment 
save  as  a  kitchen  servant,  table 
attendant,  water  carrier,  8yce,  or 
ehuprassie.  As  a  public  servant, 
the  Hindoo  may  be  either  an  un- 
Govenanted  civilian,  holding  a 
judicial  or  revenue  appointment,  a 
elerk,   or    a    messenger;  but    the 
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Mahommedan,  while  he  is  often 
found  in  the  higher  and  lower  of 
these  positions,  seldom  occupies  the 
post  of  clerk.  In  the  army  and 
police  they  enter  upon  equal  terms, 
but  the  Hindoos  preponderate  in  the 
foot  regiments,  and  the  Mahom- 
medans {Pathans)  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  light  cavalry 
recruits.  As  landholders  the  Hin- 
doos occupy  the  foremost  position. 
Rajahs  and  wealthy  Hindoo  zemin- 
dars form  the  landed  aristocracy, 
and  there  are  many  thousands  of 
well-to-do  Hindoo  middle-men  be- 
tween the  great  landlords  and  the 
peasantry.  As  landholders  the 
Mussulmans  in  many  parts  of 
India  hold  a  very  subordinate 
position.  The  most  opulent  of  this 
class  are  frequently  those  whose 
incomes  are  derived  from  state  pen- 
sions :  and  there  are  but  few  grada- 
tions between  the  wealthy  nawavh 
and  the  poor  ryott  who  supports 
himself  upon  the  produce  of  half 
an  acre. 

In  one  respect  the  conquest  of 
India  by  the  Mahommedans  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  our  sub- 
ject. The  warriors  who  founded 
the  empire  of  Hindostan  only  in 
the  first  flush  of  triumph  attempted 
the  forcible  conversion  of  the  Hin- 
doos to  Islamism.  The  satraps 
who,  in  allegiance  to  the  Mogul, 
ruled  over  the  conquered  provinces, 
did  not  crush  out  Hindoo  belief  and 
customs,  or  wrest  the  soil  entirely 
from  the  Hindoos  who  held  it. 
But  the  conquerors  gave  a  language 
to  the  country  which,  if  it  never 
reached  the  masses  of  remote  dis- 
tricts, was  intelligible  to  the  educated 
people  throughout  the  land.  This 
language  was  Oordoo  (the  language 
of  the  camp)  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Hindostanee.  Written  in  the 
Persian  character,  it  was  an  amal- 
gam of  Persian  and  Hindee,  and  it 
had  its  origin  in  that  city  (Delhi) 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  newly 
made  empire.  Persian,  pure  and 
undefiled,  was  then,  and  continued 
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for  znaay  years  after  British  mid, 
the  langoa^e  of  the  courtfl ;  bat  to 
the  unedacated  Persian  was  an 
unknown  tongue,  and  Oordoo — ihe 
dialect  of  the  Delhi  oamp — 'Was 
the  only  langaage  that  passed  enr- 
rent  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  ihe  Mogul's  dominions. 

The  Mahommedans  sucoeeded  to 
a  great  extent  in  making  their 
dialect  the  common  language  of 
the  many  provinces  of  Hindostan; 
and,  in  reviewing  what  has  been 
effected  in  this  direction  by  our- 
selves, we  may  see  what  prospect 
there  is  of  the  English  tongue 
becoming  generally  adopted  by  the 
millions  of  British  India. 

It  has  already  been  remarked 
that  in  Bombay  and  Madras  there 
are  many  servants  who  speak  a 
.sort  of  En^hsh  ;  such  servants  are 
to  be  found  in  smaller  numbers  in 
other  provinces ;  and  there  are  petty 
tradesmen  and  hawkers  who,  to  a 
similar  extent,  are  conversant  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  But  the 
smattering  of  English  that  these 
classes  can  boast  of  is  generally 
acquired  by  a  vivd  voce  prooess ;  it  is 
handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
or  '  picked  up  '  anyhow,  and,  at  the 
beet,  it  is  based  upon  very  imper- 
fect rudimentary  knowledge  or  book 
learning.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  those  who  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  our  language  from  study  in  the 
schools  and  colleges.  By  this  class 
(which  rarely  comprises  Mahom- 
medans)  the  acquisition  of  Englii^ 
is  looked  upon  as  the  first  step  to- 
wards employment  under  the  Anglo- 
Indian  of&cial  or  non-ofiBcial ;  and 
its  mOTubers  may  be  found  distri- 
buted over  the  country  as  clerks, 
telegra{^  assistants,  railway  station 
masters,  and  so  forth,  wherever 
British  rule  has  placed  an  <mtpost 
or  British  -energy  has  started  an 
agency.  But  beyond  these  classes 
aoquamtance,  even  of  the  slightest, 
with  the  English  language  does  not 
extend.  English  is  not  the  language 
of  the  courts,  of  the  aristocracy,  or  of 


the  peopl^  The  rural  populations 
know  it  lyot.  And  the  few  to  whom 
it  is  known  are  ordinarily  those  who 
are  immediatdiy  dependentupon  and 
associated  with  the  Anglo-Indian. 

But  if  our  teaching  has  &iled  to 
make  our  language  common  to  the 
governed  and  their  governors,  it  has 
created  a  class  through  the  hgesncj 
of  which  the  millions  of  India  may 
hereafter  be  materially  improved,  if 
not  (as  many  sanguine  people  hope) 
converted  to  Q^ristianity.  The 
member  of  this  class  is  recognised 
as  the  '  Bengallee  Baboo,'  or  Young 
Bengal,  and,  except  the  accident  <^ 
birth,  he  has  little  more  affinity  to 
other  natives  than  the  Anglo-Indian 
whose  language  he  spoaks.  B«- 
ceiving  his  education  at  a  govern- 
ment school,  the  Bengallee  Baboo 
has  an  opportunity  of  learning  much 
of  the  course  considered  neoessaiy 
in  European  academies.  Mathe- 
matics, geography,  history,  and 
English  classics  are  all  open  to  him, 
and  he  works  energetically  enough 
to  master  what  is  placed  before  him. 
To  the  native  school-boy  the  temp- 
tation to  idle  or  play  trmant  does 
not  often  occur.  At  ten  he  is  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  what  is  most  to  his 
interest  to  feel  a  pleasure  in  his 
studies,  and  until  he  arrives  at  man- 
hood his  faculties  are  quick  to  seise 
upon  knowledge.  There  are  at 
some  of  the  government  colleges 
native  lads  of  seventeen  and  eighteen 
who  have  made  very  considerable 
progress  in  the  higher  mathematics, 
and  to  whom  the  differential  calco- 
lufi  is  no  mere  recondite  than  the 
alphabet.  But  when,  arrived  at 
manhood,  the  student  leaves  the 
school,  he  substitBtes  i^  business 
of  life  and  the  pleasures  of  ^ 
zenanah  for  the  pursuit  of  scholar- 
ship ;  thenceforth  his  mind  travels 
upon  a  retrograde  track — quadrat 
equations  assume  forhimthe  guise  of 
impenetrable  pozsles — the  simplest 
rulesof  arithmetic  become  enveloped 
in  doubt — historical  and  gec^graphi- 
cal  facts  get  mixed  in  hopeless  caor 
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fosion,  regardlesB  of  person,  time, 
and  place,  and  of  tLe  English  helles- 
lettres  only  so  much  remains  as  is 
kept  in  his  mind  hj  the  exigencies 
of  every-day  life. 

Bat    while  at  Idie    goremment 
school  he  has  learnt  mnoh  that  is 
neither  mentioned  m  the  curriculum 
nor  lost  as  soon  as  he  has  closed  his 
hooks.  He  has  learnt  to  disbelieve  in 
Htndooism ;  aind,  though  he  may  not 
snbstitate  any  other  behef  for  the 
one  he  has  k)6t,  thence£[>rward  to 
him  the  faith  of  his  forefiarthers  is 
nothing  but  an  empty  form — Siva, 
Kali,  Doorga,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  ihe  Hindoo  pantheon,  base 
idols  that  it  were  vain  to  propitiate 
— and  caste  restrictions  ordinances 
to  be  despised.     The  man  of  the 
Young  Bengal  class,  while  retain- 
ing  me  name  and   some    of   the 
domestic  foims  of  the  Hindoo,  is, 
as  to  his  religion,  a  believer  in  one 
great  Creator  or  a  believer  in  no- 
thing,  and  his  views  upon  many 
social  subjects  are  as  broad  as  those 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  whose  speech 
he  has  been  taught.     At  first  his 
liberality  of  opinion  was  principally 
evinced  by  his  rejection  of  the  pro- 
hibition against  eating  and  drinking 
with  the  FarinjheeSy  and  indulgence 
in  the  forbidden  drinks  and  viands 
of  the  white  nna.      He  did  not 
object  to  a  bottle  of  champagne  or 
a  slice  of  ham,  hateful  as  those  ob- 
jects are  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox 
Hindoo,  and  when  he  ate  and  drank 
these  thii^  he  thought  that  he  had 
performed  all  i^e  ceremonials  that 
constitute  the  Christian  faith.   Dis- 
carding the  simple  and  insufficient 
costume  of  his  mthers,  he  adopted, 
in  a  modified  form,  the  garments  of 
the  Anglo-Indian ;  and  lot  Uie  slow 
palanquin  he  substituted  the  rapid 
dog-cart.  But  in  the  ooutse  of  time 
his  superior  enlighteiiment  has  been 
evinced  in  matters  of  a  higher  order, 
and  it  is  dve  to  Ihe  efforts  of  this 
class  that  the  marriage  of  Hindoo 
widows  promise  to  become  a  gene- 
78le««tom. 


And  sorely  is  some  amelioration 
of  the  Hindoo  marriage  law  re- 
quired. Tied  together  as  infants, 
there  is  rarely  much  love  between 
the  Hindoo  man  and  wife ;  and  too 
often  the  husbaand  (if  not  indeed 
the  wife)  seeks  elsewhere  that 
affection  which  cannot  be  kindled 
on  the  domestic  hearth.  But  to  the 
woman  this  is  not  alL  Married 
while  yet  a  baby,  she  is  by  ihe  old 
Hindoo  law  married  once  for  all. 
Her  lord  and  master  may  die  before 
the  marriage  has  gone  beyond  the 
mere  betrothal,  but  she  is  thence- 
forth a  widow  whom  no  other  man 
may  wed.  Old  Mr.  Weller  might, 
ae  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned, 
have  found  favour  among  the 
strictest  Bhramins  of  the  old  school, 
so  entirely  in  accordance  with  their 
views  were  his  sentiments  as  to 
widow  marriage.  Left  a  widow,  the 
Hindoo  woman  is  for  the  rest  of  her 
life  a  slave  in  the  household  of  her 
husband's  family.  No  hopes  may 
she  cherish  of  having  a  home  and 
children  to  call  her  own.  She  may 
not  even  satisfy  her  womanly  vanity 
by  wearing  the  trinkets  that  her  sex 
(only  in  India,  of  course)  delight 
in.  And  her  existence  is  one  of 
hopeless  drudgery  and  unsatisfied 
desires.  But  the  Bengallee  Baboo 
has  appeared  as  a  modem  Perseus 
to  rescue  the  Hindoo  damsel  fix)m 
her  chains.  Already,  in  the  face  of 
old-world  prejudices,  many  Hindoo 
widows  have  been  re-elected  to  the 
privileges  of  matrimony,  and  as  the 
opinions  of  Young  Bengal  extend, 
such  marriages  will  become  every 
day  of  more  common  occurrence. 

There  are  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Young  Bengal  school  some  who  en- 
joy independence — often  affluence — 
from  landed  property  or  trade  ;  but 
the  great  majority  a^e  the  Baboos 
who  are  in  the  employment  of 
Anglo-Indians  as  clerks  or  agents. 
As  accountants,  copyists,  telegraph 
assistants,  and  station  masters,  they 
succeed  admirably,  but  they  rarely 
aspire  to  rise  abovts  the  oondition 
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of  clerkdom;  and,  as  a  rale,  tliej 
hold  aloof  from  the  other  classes  of 
natives.  A  few  of  them  may  be 
trusted  to  drafl  official  letters  in 
English;  but  thongh  the  greater 
namber  spend  their  lives  in  copying 
and  speaking  English,  it  is  rarely 
safe  to  trust  to  their  original  com- 
position. The  Baboo,  who  at  col- 
lege has  gone  through  Addison, 
Goldsmith,  Milton,  Shakespeare, 
and  other  British  classics,  may  have 
a  few  odd  quotations  laid  up  in  the 
storehouse  of  his  memory.  He  may, 
upon  being  detected  in  an  error  of 
account,  plead  that '  to  err  is  human, 
to  forgive  divine,'  or  urge  that 
'sweet  mercy  is  nobility *s  true 
badge.'  He  may,  wanting  some- 
thing of  his  master,  suggest  a  re- 
mark about '  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a 
hand  open  as  day  for  melting 
charity ! '  But  he  may  not  be  always 
depended  upon  for  a  simple  and 
grammatical  specimen  of  English 
prose ;  and  some  of  his  original  pro- 
ductions, though  not  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  transaction  of  business, 
are  eminently  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  comic  album. 
We  give  a  specimen  of  the  florid 
order  of  Baboo  verbiage — 

Honoured  Sir,— With  much  obedient  so- 
licitude and  despondent  a£Biction,  I  come 
]>efore  your  grace's  footstool,  to  inform 
you  that  I  am  wanting  a  situation,  and 
my  families  starving  for  want  of  breads. 
Knowing  your  honour  s  Universal  malero- 
leuce,  my  only  trust  is  in  your  bereaving 
mo  with  the  favour  of  your  benignant 
iipeculation  and  a  second  writership  in  your 
office  on  Rs.  lo  a  month.  If  I  will  retain 
this  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  perform 
my  duties  and  give  you  supplementary 
satisfaction.  You  are  the  father  of  my 
^orphans  and  the  protector  of  their  parents, 
who,  for  want  of  a  few  pice,  cannot  provide 
the  smallest  banquet  for  their  little  ones. 
I  have  got  many  certificates  given  to  me 
i)y  other  gentlemnns  who  I  have  served, 
•and  if  I  may  wait  upon  your  honour  I  will 
•depose  them  at  your  feet  for  perusal.  They 
will  give  you  every  malformation  about  my 
^sthumous  works.  And  if  your  honour 
shall  give  me  something,  or  get  some  other 
gontlemans  to  furnish  me  with  a  beneftu:- 
'tion,  the-  prayers  of  me  and  my  orphans 
ehull  ascend  to  the  Almighty  to  call  down 


benedictums  and  heavy  rams  of  wealth  and 
health  upon  your  respectable  head. 

And  your  obliged  and  grateful  senrant 
shall,  in  duty  bound,  ever  pray. 

Bak  Chjjkdebl  BvTTKBCHraJ. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  conside- 
ration of  an  important  class,  which  is 
more  or  less  related  to  all  the  races 
hitherto  spoken  of,  though  daiming 
its  descent  from  a  people  to  which 
we  have  made  no  allusion.  This 
class  comprises  the  Eurasians  or 
half-castes — the  people  who  trace 
their  ancestry  back  to  the  early 
Portuguese  traders,  while  through 
their  veins  flows  a  mixed  stream, 
to  which  aborigines,  Aryans,  Ma- 
hommedans  and  Anglo- Indians  have 
all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  con- 
tributed. To  the  Portuguese  must 
be  accredited  the  honour  of  being 
first  among  modem  Europeans  to 
develop  the  mercantile  resonrces 
of  India.  They  were  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  English  in  Indian 
commerce.  And  to  one  of  their 
countrymen,  Vasco  di  Gama,  it  is 
due  that  the  long  sea  route  round 
the  Cape  was  opened  out  to  the 
merchant  marine  of  the  world. 
But,  though  they  did  much  to  foster 
trade  between  Europe  and  India, 
they  never  appeared  in  Hindostan 
as  conquerors.  Territorial  aggran- 
disement did  not  tempt  them  to 
seek  possession  of  more  land  than 
was  required  for  their  depots ;  and 
the  grandest  monuments  they  have 
left,  as  witnesses  of  their  presence 
in  the  country,  are  the  families  of 
De  Souza,  De  Silva,  and  similar 
patronymics  that  now  are  scattered 
throughout  India  wherever  their 
Anglo-Indian  brethren  are  to  be 
found. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn 
between  the  Eurasian  and  the  Anglo- 
Indian  of  pure  descent — to  say 
where  one  class  ends  and  the  other 
begins.  The  presence  .of  Indian 
blood  in  any  quantity  may  be  de- 
tected easily  enough,  and  the  Anglo- 
Indian    has    no    doubt  about  the 
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Eurasian,  of  whom  it  is  facetionslj 
(if  not  good-natnredlj)  said,  that 
he  has  a  considerable  touch  of  the 
tar  brush  about  him,  or  a  tolerable 
dash  of  coffee  in  his  composition, 
or  is  four  or  six  annas  (i.e.  four  or 
six  parts  of  black  blood  out  of  six- 
teen, there  being  sixteen  annas  in 
the  rupee).  But  in  many  good 
Anglo-Indian  families  there  is  a 
suspicion  of  the  native  element — 
too  ^nt  to  be  recognised  by  any 
external  signs  or  peculiarities  of 
manner,  and  too  remotely  dra.wn 
from  its  original  source  to  have  re- 
tained any  of  its  original  character. 

With  those  who,  despite  an  in- 
appreciable mixture  of  blood,  are 
in  mind  and  manner,  by  name  and 
education,  English,  we  have  not  to 
deal  when  treating  of  the  Eurasian. 
Our  purpose  lies  with  a  sect  that  is 
not  EInglish  in  any  respect,  a  class 
that  stajids  alone,  lotus,  teres,  atque 
roiundtiSy  characterised  by  nearly 
all  the  worst  proclivities,  and  few 
of  the  virtues,  of  the  races  from 
which  it  has  sprung. 

In  the  capitals  of  all  the  provinces 
Eurasians  are  to  be  found  in  hun- 
dreds or  thousands.  In  every  station 
where  there  are  Anglo-Indians  he 
is  to  be  found  in  numbers  propor- 
tionate to  the  extent  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  population.  And  isolated 
members  of  the  fraternity  may  be 
met  with  upon  lines  of  railway,  in 
indigo  factories,  and  in  silk  fila- 
tures. But  he  is  never  discovered 
in  any  other  position  than  that  of  a 
dependant  upon  the  European.  He 
may  be  a  clerk  (Eurasian  clerks 
being  known  as  heranees),  or  a 
billiard-marker,  or  he  may  occupy  a 
subordinate  situation  in  connection 
with  the  railway  or  telegraph;  he 
may  be  an  assistant  in  some  branch 
of  commerce  or  trade,  or  he  may 
eke  out  existence  by  rearing  poultry 
for  the  Anglo-Indian  table.  Ex- 
ceptionally he  may  win  his  way  to 
well-paid  appointments  in  the  un- 
covenanted  civil  service.  But  he 
is  rarely  found  as  an  independent 


trader,  and  never  as  a  cultivator. 
He  is  essentially  a  creature  of  the 
town,  and  his  home  is  some  back 
slum  that  is  close  to  the  dwelling- 
places  of  the  Anglo-Indian. 

The  position  of  the  Eurasian  is 
not  an  enviable  one,  nor,  sooth  to 
say,  is  his  character  one  of  crystal- 
line purity.  Related  to  the  English 
and  native,  he  is  despised  bv  both. 
The  Englishman  sees  in  him  one 
for  whom  the  leaven  of  European 
blood  has  done  little  but  develop 
European  vices  upon  a  large  stock 
of  native  ones.  The  ijative  sees  in 
him  a  creature  poor  as  himself  in 
physique  and  most  other  respects, 
and  one  in  whose  blood  there  is  the 
Faringhee  taint.  He  is,  in  short, 
little  better  than  a  self-constituted 
helot,  for  whom  there  is  no  present 
or  future,  and  whose  past  is  no  very 
glorious  retrospect. 

Born  in  some  Bethnal  Green  of 
India,  and  reared  in  the  gutter,  the 
Eurasian  grows  to  manhood.  Phy- 
sically he  is  in  no  way  superior  to 
the  native  of  southern  India.  In 
complexion  he  may  be  as  black  as 
the  darkest  native,  or  of  the  olive 
tint  of  a  bilious  Spaniard.  Native 
in  most  of  his  ideas,  he  has  adopted 
the  dialect  of  the  people  around 
him  as  that  of  his  thoughts,  and 
English  is  to  him  a  language  only 
to  be  employed  in  transacting  busi- 
ness with  the  Anglo-Indian.  Pro- 
fessedly, he  is  probably  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  the  lower  his  position 
the  more  his  belief  is  impregnated 
with  the  superstitions  of  the  native. 
In  his  mode  of  life  he  is  as  a  native 
in  his  home,  although  he  assumes 
the  garb  with  the  speech  of  the 
Anglo- Indians  when  he  comes  into 
contact  with  them.  This  brief 
description  applies  most  directly  to 
the  lowest  of  the  Eurasian  oider, 
but  it  is  true,  to  some  extent,  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  race,  even 
though  their  birth  and  education  be 
not  as  humble  as  we  have  described. 
The  Eurasian  who  lives  in  a  hut  in 
a  narrow  gully  of  Cossitollah  (one 
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of  the  meanest  districis  of  Galcuttft), 
and  earns  a  bare  subsistence  as  a 
billiard-marker,  or  by  some  mys- 
terious occupation  of  which  the 
Anglo-Indian  sees  little  or  nothing, 
is  several  degrees  lower  in  the  so- 
cial scale  than  the  Eurasian  clerk 
who  is  in  a  situation  that  gives  him 
loZ.  a  month.  The  former  may 
have  known  no  other  schooling 
than  that  of  the  street  Arab.  The 
latter  has  possibly  been  taught 
something  at  an  English  school. 
The  billiard-marker,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  his  hovel,  arrays  himself 
in  light  linen  garments  differing 
little  &om  those  of  the  Hindoo,  and 
enjoys  the  societv  of  his  equals  over 
the  family  hubble-bubble  (the  hoo- 
kah of  the  native).  The  clerk,  or 
keranny,  in  his  leisure  hours  retains 
the  costume  of  Europe,  and  pro- 
bably satisfies  his  lougings  for  to- 
bacco by  indulgence  in  country- 
made  cheroots.  In  the  social  circle 
of  one  the  tom-tom  (Indian  drum) 
affords  musical  entertainment,  while 
in  the  society  of  the  other  this  form 
of  enjoyment  is  knocked  out  of  an 
ancient  harpsichord.  The  one  is 
content  to  pass  through  life  as  a 
pedestrian,  the  other  aims  at  keep- 
ing his  own  buggy.  But  these  are 
merely  social  differences.  The  men 
are  the  same  apart  from  accident  of 
fortune.  Both  speak  English  with 
a  strong  Eurasian  (chee  chee)  ac- 
cent ;.  and  both  are  alike  vain,  frivo- 
lous, idle,  false,  and  pusillanimous. 
It  is  not  because  his  modesty 
stands  in  his  way  that  the  Eura- 
sian occupies  so  low  a  position. 
Estimated  at  the  value  he  places 
upon  himself,  he  would  rank  among 
the  highest  orders  of  humanity.  His 
whole  life  is  one  long  effort  to  ap- 
pear something  more  and  better 
than  he  is.  The  Eurasian  clerk 
who  has  a  wife  and  family  to  sup- 
port on  a  bare  pittance,  will  under- 
go much  domestic  discomfort  aud 
sore  pinchiDg  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances before  the  world.  To  array 
his  wife  in  a  silk  dress  and  th^n 


display  her  {but  QH>r»  partioiilAriy 
the  silk  drefis)  by  driving  her  out 
upon  the  mall  or  course  in  his 
buggy,  he  will  submit  to  many  a 
Lenten  feast  of  pulse  and  rice.  To 
possess  an  old  jingling  second-hand 
piano,  upon  which  no  member  of 
his  £akmily  can  play  three  consecu- 
tive notes  in  harmony,  and  from 
which  not  even  Madame  Groddard 
could  extract  music,  he  will  d^iy 
himself  many  a  comfort  and  not  a 
few  necessaries.  In  short,  although 
by  no  means  averse  from  the  system 
of  lEIpicurus,  he  will  undei^  the 
abstinence  of  a  Pythagoreaai  in  his 
home  to  parade  abroad  a  ridiculous 
affectation  of  being  very  mnoh  bet- 
ter off  than  he  is. 

The  same  hkourre  vanity  appears 
in  his  conversation  and  writings. 
As  we  have  said  before,  the  Eura- 
sian who  has  never  been  west  of 
Allahabad,  and  who  would  vainly 
attempt  to  point  out  any  ancestor 
who  had  ever  been  in  Great  Britain, 
will  talk  of  England  as  '  home,' 
just  as  though  that  were  the  land 
of  his  birth  and  the  home  of  his 
fathers.  Primed  with  a  i&w  &ct6 
from  the  columns  of  the  Overhwd 
Mail,  he  will  affect  a  knowledge  of 
London  life  that  only  comes  to  ike 
regular  fidneur  after  years  of  active 
experience ;  and  v^y  absurd  are  the 
errors  into  which  an  overweesiing 
confidence  in  the  resources  of  the 
Overland  Modi  betrays  him.  It  is 
told  how  one  Eurasian,  when  talk- 
ing about  goiog  to  England,  said 
that  the  ffrst  thing  he  should  do 
upon  reaching  London  would  be  to 
report  himself  to  the  Brigade-Mi^or. 
Another  Eurasian,  accustcnned  to 
see  wealthy  Anglo-Indiana  sit  down 
to  hermetically-sealed  salmon,  peas, 
&c.,  could  not  understand  that  our 
gracious  Queen  Hved  upon  any  other 
than  hermetically-sealed  provisions. 
And  as  he  will  talk  of  things  of 
which  ho  knows  nothing,  so  abo 
does  he  employ  a  phraseology  that 
he  does  not  understand.  No  word 
is  too  polysyllabled  for  him.      To 
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hiitt  the  hng&t  of  a  word  ii  alwajB 
a  greater  reeommendatioxi  than  its 
appfa'eability ;  its  tme  signifioatioiL 
a  matter  of  very  secondary  consi- 
deration.  And  the  letter  of  a  haJf- 
ednoated  Eurasian  often  has  i^e  ap- 
pearance of  having  had  words  of 
five,  six,  and  seven  syllables  sprin- 
kled over  it  out  of  a  pepperoaster. 

It  is  not  that  the  Eurasian  is  a 
modest  fiower,  bom  to  blosh  nnseen. 
It  is  not  that  he  has  denied  justice 
to  himself  by  hiding  his  light  under 
a  boshel.  Blushing  is  not  in  his 
way  at  all,  and  he  is  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  hide  anything  that 
he  would  gain  by  exhibiting.  He 
has  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
Experience  has  shown  that  in  a 
civil  capacity  he  is,  as  a  rule,  nn- 
certain,  and  often  idle  and  untrnst* 
worthy.  His  attendance  to  his 
duties  is  irregular,  and  his  per- 
formance of  them  perfimctory.  And 
the  constantly  recurring  siclmess  in 
his  family  by  which  he  excuses  his 
repeated  absence  can  only  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  truth  upon  the  sup- 
position that  all  the  ills  that  huma- 
nity in  general  is  heir  to,  are  visited 
npon  his  sufiRning  belongings.  He 
has  been  tried  as  a  soldier.  Known, 
as  he  always  was,  to  be  very  Httle 
of  the  Bayard,  the  ranks  of  the 
army  bad  been  closed  to  him  as  a 
fighting  man,  and  until  1857-8  his 
aspirations  to  weu*  a  military  uni- 
form coold  only  be  satisfied  by  his 
entering  a  N.I.  regiment  as  a  bands- 
man. Bat  in  the  mutiny  year,  when 
every  available  %hting  man  was  of 
the  last  value  to  the  British  cause 
— ^when  Pathans  and  Beloochees 
were  enlisted  from,  among  the  wild 
and  independent  tribes  of  the  Pun- 
jab frontier — when  the  loyal  troops 
of  Madras  were  caDed  upon  to  face 
the  mutineers  of  the  Bengal  forces, 
and  when  English  adventurers,  stray 
seamen,  and  loafers  were  enrolled 
in  a  corps  of  yeomanry  cavalry ;  in 
that  troublous  time  the  attempt  was 
made  to  create  a  soldiery  out  of  the 
Eurasian  popnlation,   and    in   the 


ranks  of  the  East  Indian  regimtnt 
the  half-caste  had  the  opportunity 
of  proving  that  he  had  the  makings 
of  a  warrior  in  him.  He  did  nothing 
of  the  kind;  what  he  principally 
proved  was  that  he  had  the  makings 
of  a  mutineer  in  him,  and  ^e  EJL 
r^ment  being  disbanded,  there  de- 
pa^rted  the  last  chance  of  military 
glory  for  the  Eurasian. 

Hsmgiug  on  upon  the  outskirts 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  community,  he 
1ms  proved  a  failure  as  a  domestic 
servant.  It  is  true  that  caste  re- 
strictions do  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  performing  any  household 
office,  but  his  idleness  and  self- 
esteem  do  ;  and  while  entertaining 
him  resuHs  in  little,  if  any,  advan- 
tage as  to  quantity  or  qnaUty  of 
work,  it  costs  a  great  deal  more 
than  satisfies  the  native  servant. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptional 
Eurasians  to  whom  the  preoedrng 
remarks  in  no  wise  apply.  There 
are  in  the  ranks  of  the  nncove- 
nanted  service,  and  among  the  non- 
official  classes,  individuals  who  are 
trusted  and  respected  as  men  of 
education  and  position.  But  these 
are  only  the  exceptions  that  prove 
Uie  rule ;  and  there  is  an  impassable 
chasm  betvreen  them  and  Eurasians 
such  as  those  bandsmen  of  native 
regiments  who,  wholly  nnmindiiil 
of  qnestions  of  nationality,  marched 
into  Delhi  with  the  mutinous  sepoys 
and  played  ^e  English  national 
anthem  for  the  edification  of  the 
MoguL  There  are  some  few  Eura- 
sians who  are  allied  to  the  English 
by  ties  of  thought  and  mntual  re- 
gard. But  the  only  tie  that  nnites 
the  majority  of  half-castes  to  the 
Anglo-Indian  is  that  of  self-interest, 
and  but  for  that  selfish  bond,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  little  momrait 
to  Eurasia  generally  whether  Hin- 
dostan  were  ruled  by  Christian  or 
Moslem,  Turk,  Infidel,  or  Jew. 

Leaving  the  Eurasians,  it  natu- 
rally occurs  to  us  to  think  of  the 
native  Christians.  There  is  a  strong 
resemblance  between  the  two  classes 
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in  many  respects.  The  members  of 
both  sections  profess,  in  some  form, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith. 
They  are  alike  in  colour,  and  there 
is  no  little  similarity  in  their  pro- 
cliyities  and  their  relations  towards 
the  Anglo-Indian. 

If  the  number  of  true  converts  in 
India  bore  any  fair  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  missionary  exertions, 
the  native  Christians  wonld  be  told 
by  tens  of  thousands.  The  bene- 
volent people  of  England  who  pro- 
vide shirt  collars  and  tronser  straps 
for  the  Andamanese,  while  their 
fellow-countiymen  die  of  starvation 
or  perish  of  cold  at  their  doorsteps 
— ^those  energetic  propagandists  who 
teach  the  Feejee  to  read  the  Gospels, 
while  thousands  of  their  own  race 
cannot  read  the  alphabet  —  these 
well-intentioned,  if  misguided,  peo- 
ple are  to  be  found  at  their  pious 
work  throughout  Hindostan.  Scat- 
tered about  India  there  are  nume- 
rous missions  —  missions  English, 
American,  and  German — missions 
Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  Inde- 
pendent, and  Baptist — missions  of 
many  nations  and  several  religious 
denominations.  In  the  crowded 
roads  of  the  bazaar,  and  wherever 
natives  most  do  congregate,  mis- 
sionaries preach  and  distribute  tracts 
to  the  idle  mob  that  forms  their  open- 
air  congregation.  Attached  to  many 
of  the  missions  are  small  colonies  of 
juvenile  converts,  who  are  taught 
divine  truths,  fed,  and  clothed  by 
the  religious  societies.  But,  after 
all,  an  adult  Christian  is  almost  as 
great  a  rarity  in  real  life  as  a  dead 
donkey.  Visiting  the  mission 
houses,  one  may  see  thirty  or  forty 
youthful  and  dark-skinned  Chris- 
tians performing  the  congregational 
share  of  the  church  service  (in  the 
vernacular)  ;  or  attend  a  pious  tea- 
party,  at  which  these  happy  young 
proselytes  give  vent  to  their  exu- 
berant spirits  by  chanting  one  of 
Dr.  Watts'  hymns.  But  inscrutable 
mystery  surrounds  the  converts' 
adolescence.    It  cannot  be  supposed 


that  Christianity  gives  him  per- 
petual infancy,  or  that  he  invariably 
dies  off  before  attaining  maturity ; 
and  yet  the  fall-grown  convert  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  proportion 
to  the  infant  article.  He  is  not  to 
be  seen  in  any  numbers  where  he 
would  naturally  be  looked  for,  in 
the  service  of  Anglo-Indians;  he 
does  not  appear  as  the  skilled  arti- 
san or  simple  labourer ;  he  is  rarely 
employed  as  a  clerk,  and  still  more 
rarely  as  a  cultivator  or  tradeaman. 
There  are  a  few  villages  that  are 
populated  by  Christian  communities, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  which  Hve 
upon  the  fruits  of  agriculture  or  as 
artisans  and  traders  ;  but  the  exis- 
tence of  these  is  probably  known 
only  to  one  Anglo-Indian  in  ten, 
and  not  one  in  a  hundred  Anglo- 
Indians  has  ever  actually  seen  them. 
Too  often  the  only  specimens  of 
full-grown  converts  with  whom  one 
meets  are  pecuUarised  by  the  un- 
pleasant characteristics  of  the  lower 
class  of  Eurasians,  and  not  above 
making  capital  out  of  their  religion 
that  they  cannot  or  will  not  win  by 
honest  labour. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whe- 
ther the  conversion  of  the  milHons 
of  India  can  ever  be  brought  about 
by  such  means  as  are  adopted  by 
the  missionaries.  The  enrolment 
under  the  Christian  banner  of  a  few 
thousand  natives  of  low  caste  or  no 
caste  has  no  influence  upon  the 
thoughts  of  the  higher  and  better 
educated  classes.  The  people  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  and  the  lower 
sects  of  Hindoos  have  to  make  ccnoi- 
paratively  trivial  sacrifices  and  re- 
nounce no  very  strong  belief  when 
they  adopt  Christianity.  But  to 
the  high-caste  Hindoo  and  to  the 
Mahommedan,  desertion  from  the 
belief  of  his  fathers  means  social 
dishonour  and  the  renunciation  of 
tenets  which,  however  false,  have 
been  acquired  by  some  amount  of 
study  of  the  Shastras  or  Koran.  In 
fact,  to  many  thinking  men  it  ap- 
pears that  missionaries   in    India 
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have  commenced  iheir  labours  at 
the  wrong  end  of  the  social  scale, 
and  that  &iliire  must  be  the  resnlt 
of  a  scheme  that  does  not  make  of 
its  converts  nsefiil  auxiliaries. 

To  some  the  Bengalee  Baboo  ap- 
pears the  possible  agent  through 
whom  the  millions  of  Hindoos  may 
be  at  some  time  converted.  At 
present  young  Bengal  is  neutral  as 
to  his  r^igion ;  neither  EUndooism 
nor  Christianity  can  claim  him. 
But  having  passed  through  a  phase 
of  unbelief  in  which  his  old  faith 
and  caste  prejudices  are  thrown 
aside,  he  may  be  induced  to  receive 
the  doctrines  of  his  rulers ;  and  the 
example  of  one  such  educated  and 
independent  convert  would  eflfect 
more  Uian  the  teaching  of  all  Watts' 
hymns  to  mission  children,  or  the 
distribution  to  an  illiterate  and  un- 
thinking rabble  of  tons  of  tracts. 

We  have  shown  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Anglo-Indian  and  those 
of  the  peoples  of  India  with  whom 
he  comes  into  immediate  contact. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
his  intercourse  with  those  who, 
though  dwelling  in  the  country, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  it.  The 
honest  money-making  and  generous- 
hearted  Parsee,  though  his  muni- 
ficence gives  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  institutions  to  India,  is 
no  more  allied  to  the  natives  than 
is  the  Frenchman  of  Chandema- 
gore  or  Pondicherry;  and  neither 
of  the  fire- worshipping  Parsees  nor 
of  the  impetuous  sons  of  France 
have  we  occasion  now  to  speak. 

But  having  seen  what  is  the  po- 
sition of  the  Anglo-Indian  in  respect 
of  the  natives — aboriginal,  Hindoo, 
and  Mahommedan — we  may  very 
fitly  consider  the  anomalous  tenure 
upon  which  England  holds  its  East- 
em  empire.  The  history  of  Europe 
is  the  history  of  successive  con- 
'  quests;  but  wherever  conquest  in 
Europe  has  been  complete,  the  con- 
querors have  identified  themselves 
with  their  new  possessions.  Spa- 
niards and  Gauls  became  Boman 


citizens.  The  barbarians  of  the 
German  forests  coalesced  with  the 
peoples  from  whom  they  snatched 
empire.  The  successors  of  William 
of  Normandy  adopted  England  as 
their  sole  country.  The  Spanish 
and  French  languages  took  up  and 
absorbed  the  Latin  element.  Saxons 
and  Normans,  after  a  time,  spoke  a 
common  tongue.  And  generally  the 
dialect,  laws,  and  customs  of  the 
conquerors  and  conquered  in  Europe 
have  been  the  natural  sequence  of 
a  fusion  of  races. 

There  is  no  analogy  between  these 
European  conquests  and  that  in 
virtue  of  which  we  hold  India.  The 
English  have  successfully  colonised 
vast  countries  elsewhere,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  per- 
manency of  Anglo-Saxon  rule  in 
North  America  and  Australia.  But 
the  settlers  in  America  and  Aus- 
tralia, if  they  have  not  identified 
themselves  with  the  first  peoples, 
have  at  least  identified  themselves 
with  the  soil.  The  colony  to  which 
they  have  emigrated  has  become 
the  land  of  their  adoption.  There 
they  have  seen  their  children  and 
gprandchildren  bom  and  reared 
around  them,  and  there  they  have 
been  content  to  pass  their  days, 
without  pining  to  return  to  the 
country  of  their  forefathers. 

In  India,  colonisation  such  as  this 
is  to  the  European  simply  an  im- 
possibility. Nature  and  man  are 
both  opposed  to  it.  The  life  of  the 
Englishman  in  an  Indian  climate  is 
an  artificial  one.  It  may  be  ex- 
tended over  many  years  without 
any  ill  consequences,  or  it  may  be 
jeopardised  by  a  few  months*  resi- 
dence ;  but  it  is  not  in  any.  case 
such  life  as  the  European  cares  for 
or  upon  which  the  European  thrives. 
It  is  true  that  the  Englishman 
who  goes  to  India  as  a  youth  may 
become  to  a  certain  extent  accH- 
matised.  He  may  in  some  instances 
retain  health  and  strength  after 
forty  years'  unbroken  experience  of 
that  sunny  clime.      But  he  may 
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iMver  Hope  to  make  it  his  home. 
He  cannot  rear  bis  children  in  the 
coantrj ;  he  cannot  look  forward  to 
seeing  his  sons  embarked  in  any 
Indian  career  other  than  that  of 
some  sedentary  and  indoor  oocixpa- 
tion ;  and  be  knows  that,  settled  in 
India,  his  race  nmst  die  ont  in  the 
third  generation,  or  be  extended 
oslj  by  the  infasion  of  native  blood 
and  the  deterioration  of  his  descen- 
dants to  the  level  of  the  Enrasian. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  inter- 
marriages  of  Indian-bom  Europeans 
of  pure  descent  are  usually  childless 
in  the  third  generation,  and  always 
80  in  the  fourth  ;  and  if  this  point 
cannot  be  substantiated  by  nume- 
rous examples  in  favour  of  such  an 
opinion,  it  is,  at  all  events,  not  con- 
tradicted by  counter-experience,  and 
^  it  is  corroborated  by  the  known 
"^fifcct  that  the  country- bom  Buro- 
^>ean  even  of  the  second  generation, 
if  brought  up  in  India,  markedly 
suffers  from  physical,  if  not  mental, 
impairment. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
English  cannot  hope  to  establish  a 
line  of  Indian-bom  descendants  of 
pure  blood,  there  is,  on  the  ol^er, 
nothing  to  be  hoped  for  by  ftision 
with  the  people  of  ihe  country. 
Were  the  Eurasians  not  a  standing 
warning  against  any  attempt  at 
mixture  of  the  European  and  Indian 
races,  there  are  obstades  at  present 
to  such  an  alloyage  in  the  people 
themselves.  iN'o  respectable  native 
of  caste  or  position  would  dream  of 
giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
-^e  Faringkee  I  and  the  alliance  of 
the  Englishman  with  naiives  of  the 
lower  daas  would  bring  such  con- 
tempt npon  him  as  woold  infallibly 
weaken  his  influence,  and  might  pos- 
sibly shake  his  rule.  A  degenerate 
race,  such  as  the  Eurasians,  could 
not  be  expected  to  hold  the  two 
hundred  millions  of  India  in  sub- 
jection for  an  hour;  and  yet  it  is 
only  by  becoming  such  as  they  that 
the  ikiglish  conquest  of  Hindostan 
can  become,  socially  considered,  a 


parallel  to  the  Europeaoi  eanquesia 
of  Gredk  and  Roman,  Goth  and 
Erank. 

It  may  be  reasoned  that,  as  to 
absorption  into  the  ranks  of  tbe 
conquered  people,  we  are  in  no 
worse  position  than  the  iBi^hom^ 
medans  who  preceded  us.  Bat  it 
must  be  remembered  that  ^e  Ha- 
hommedans  were  (l&e  their  AiyoD 
predecessors)  Asiatics,  who  could 
accommodate  themselves  to  i^e 
Indian  climate.  And  it  may  well 
be  argued  that,  had  the  !&Lihom- 
medans  absorbed  the  other  tribes  of 
India  into  their  ranks,  or  been  bound 
to  them  by  any  strong^  ties,  the 
English  would  s^  be  simple  traden 
in  the  Mogul's  dominions  with  no 
greater  territorial  possessioBfl  than 
a  few  strips  of  land  abont  tiieir  £m> 
tories,  warehouses,  and  wharves. 
The  absence  of  combination  among 
the  people  has  been  the  opportoaily 
of  the  English.  From  first  to  last 
we  have  employed  one  section  of 
the  natives  as  our  allies  against 
another.  With  the  BOndostanee 
Sepoys  in  our  ranks,  we  wrested 
the  Elhalsa  from  the  Sikhs;  with 
the  Sikhs  as  our  aioxiliaanes,  we 
threw  down  the  impotent  <^d  man 
who,  as  the  pnpp^  of  the  mutinoos 
Hindostanees,  pretended  to  restore 
^e  Mogul  rule.  From  the  time 
when  Meer  JafSr  sold  the  cause  of 
the  Bengal  Nawaub  to  CHve  until 
the  present,  native  bayonets  and 
native  treachery  have  done  more 
towards  the  conquest  of  India  than 
could  ever  be  expected  fitnn  the 
most  doughty  deeds  of  England's 
thin  red  line.  And  at  that  hoar 
when  native  allies  and  natiTe  faiUi- 
lessness  to  one  another  &Q  us,  we 
may  remeiiial:^  expect  the  kndl  for 
our  British  Indian  empire. 

The  An^o-Indian  is,  in  &ct,  one 
of  a  garrison  which  is  always  look- 
ing forward  to  the  time  when  it 
will  be  relieved  from  foreign  ser- 
vice and  return  to  England.  India 
is  held  by  successive  generations  o^ 
EngHi^iinai  that  take  no  root  in  the 
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comtrj;  and  while,  from  the  Go- 
Tenior*GrPiieral  to  the  full  |»riyatd 
of  a  British  regiment,  nearly  eyerj 
Briton  in  India  looks  upon  the  time 
he  spende  there  as  one  of  exile,  the 
En^^hman  is  from  the  native  point 
of  view  a  foreigner  who  comes  from 
the  unknown  West  to  seek  that 
fortune  which  he  CMinot  win  in  his 
own  land.  As  far  as  it  is  in  him  to 
appreciate  virtues  that  he  does  not 
think  it  obligatory  to  practise,  the 
native  respects  the  truthfulness  and 
plain-dealing  of  the  dominant  race. 
Little  as  he  has  in  common  with 
the  Anglo-Indian  in  sentiment,  the 
native  who  is  subject  to  Britbh 
rule  ordinarily  seeks  justice  at  a 
tribunal  presided  over  by  an  English 
judge  in  preference  to  that  of  a 
brother  native.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  tiiat  the  majority  of 
British  Indian  snbjeots  prefer  Bri- 
tish rule  as  a  whole  to  that  of  the 
Mahommedan  or  Hindoo.  To  tbe 
weak  and  lowly  our  laws  g^ve  protec- 
tion of  property  and  person  unknown 
under  native  government.  Bich  and 
poor  are  eqneJly  regarded,  and,  as 
the  natives  express  it,  the  tiger  and 
the  sheep  may  drink  at  one  gh4t. 
But  then,  unfortunately,  tbe  native 
opinion  that  has  the  greatest  weight 
is  that  of  the  tiger  section  of  the 
community,  to  which  equality  is 
not  Ml  unmixed  advantage.  To  the 
milliims  of  the  lower  orders  it  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  consideration 
who  are  the  rulers;  the  pnmary, 
and  olleai  tbe  sole,  thought  to  them 
is  how  to  provide  the  simple  meal 
of  to-day  that  will  give  them 
strength  for  the  morrow's  toil ;  and 
they  leave  political  discussion  to 
those  classes  that  have  leisure  for 
it.  To  the  upper  classes,  equaliaa- 
tum  by  law  means  the  deprivation 
of  many  of  their  privileges. 

Nor,  though  our  laws  give  equal 
rights,  do  they  give  equal  redress 
of  wrongs.  In  the  criminal  courts 
the  poor  man  may  obtain  protection 
or  reparation.  But  in  the  civil 
courte   law '  is  an  expensiye  com- 


modiiy  that  the  lower  orders  oan 
rarely  indulge  in.  And  to  all  classes 
our  legal  procedure  appears  dilatory 
when  compared  with  the  sununary 
process  of  native  justice.  Under 
Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  rule  an 
elastic  loob  non  acrvpta  meted  out 
very  diffiarent  awards  to  high  and 
low.  The  nawauh  who  murdered  a 
slave  escaped  with  a  mulct  of  a 
few  rupees,  while  the  slave  who 
assaulted  a  ncuwa/ub  paid  for  his 
crime  with  the  band  that  struck  or 
the  head  that  conceived  the  blow. 
But  justice  such  as  was  to  be  had 
was  dealt  out  at  once  and  at  little 
cost;  and  the  executive,  where  its 
own  interests  were  unconcerned,  did 
not  go  out  of  its  way  to  interfere 
between  man  and  man.  It  is  true 
tbat  the  roads  were  infested  by 
gangs  of  robbers,  and  that  every 
man  held  his  life  and  property  upon 
a  precarious  footing ;  but,  then, 
justice  did  not  always  assume  the 
sole  right  of  affording  redress,  and 
every  man,  to  a  certain  extent,  was 
allowed  to  settle  his  disputes  after 
his  own  fashion.  This  to  the 
native  mind  was  a  privilege  that 
compensated  for  much  of  the  inse- 
curity in  which  he  lived. 

Again,  our  laws  have  interfered 
with  some  of  those  quasi-religious 
cuatons  that  the  native  held  dear. 
The  faithful  Hindoo  widow,  stimu- 
lated by  gojnja  (a  preparation  of 
hemp)  may  not  ascend  the  pyre  and 
by  the  rites  of  suttee  destroy  herself 
in  h(mour  of  her  deceased  lord.  The 
pious  Hindoo  mother  may  no  longer 
sacrifice  any  of  her  superfluous  off- 
spring by  casting  them  into  the 
waters  around  Sanger.  Fanatic  or 
intoxicated  Hindoos  are  not  per- 
mitted the  religious  prerogatives  of 
casting  themselves  beneath  the 
wheels  of  Juggemaat's  car  or  being 
swung,  hooked  through  the  back, 
from  the  lofty  pole  of  the  chumAch. 
And  to  none  is  it  allowed  to  make 
of  their  fellow-creatures  marketable 
articles  and  household  slaves.  In 
effect  we  have  over-ridden,  without 
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removing,  natiye  prejudices.  And 
although  in  our  codes  we  liave 
absorbed  much  of  Hindoo  and  Ma- 
hommedan  law — ^though,  as  to  na- 
tive rights  of  inheritance,  marriage, 
adoption,  and  many  other  subjects, 
we  have  consulted  and  adhered  to 
native  custom,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  the  English  law  engrafted 
upon  that  of  Hindoo  and  Mahom- 
medan  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
native,  little  better  than  an  un- 
welcome excrescence. 

That  the  natives  view  British 
rule  with  any  warm  feelings  of  dis- 
content can  hardlv  be  affirmed. 
Upon  all  material  pomts  the  English 
Gt)vemment  has  been  tolerant,  and 
with  few  exceptions  it  has  been 
just.  But  there  is  no  sympathy 
between  the  rulers  and  the  people 
of  the  country  ;  and  it  may  well  be 
assumed  that  the  natives  are  satis- 
fied with  the  existing  regime  mainly 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to 
throw  it  off  or  where  to  look  for  a 
better. 

There  arises,  then,  the  natural 
question — is  our  tenure  of  India  a 
temporary  one,  the  end  of  which  is. 
not  afar  off?  Ratiocination  from 
historical  precedent  leads  us  to 
reply  in  the  affirmative ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  dogmas  of  English  rulers 
that  India  is  held  in  trust  for  the 
Indians,  to  be  made  over  to  the 
natives  when  they  are  in  a  position 
to  do  justice  to  the  charge.  But 
then  occurs  a  dilemma.  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  to  whom  the  guar- 
dianship should  be  made  over — 
Mahommedans,  Hindoos  and  abo- 
rigines all  having  some  claim  to 
succeed  us ;  and  it  is  still  less  per- 
spicuous that  any  or  all  of  these 
claimants  will  ever  be  in  a  position 
to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of 
government.  While  the  tribes  of 
India  hold  themselves  aloof  from 
one  another,  there  is  little  prospect 
of  British  rule  being  overthrown 
by  force.  Day  by  day  the  martial 
element  that  might  evict  us  is  dying 
out.     But  if  there  is  little  prospect 


of  the  people  ever  being  in  a  posi- 
iaon  to  oust  the  EngHsh  ^m  the 
land,  there  is  as  little  hope  tbat 
they  will  be  able  to  withhold  the 
Indian  empire  from  the  grasp  of 
other  foreign  invaders  ;  and  it  were 
worse  than  useless  to  hand  over  to 
the  Indians  a  possession  that  would 
be  immediately  snatched  from  them 
by  conquerors  possibly  less  tole- 
rant and  just  than  those  who  now 
hold  it. 

Passing  over  the  consideration  of 
invasion  from  without,  let  us  see 
how  far  the  relinquishment  of  Indi& 
to  the  natives  is  feasible.  Gwalior, 
Hyderabad,  Cashmere,  and  other 
pet^o-independent  states  may  be 
cited  as  examples  of  tolerably  suc- 
cessful government;  and  from  the 
ministers  of  those  principalities 
might  be  selected  some  worthy  to 
assist  in  the  counsels  of  any  sove- 
reign. But  the  potentates  who 
rule  over  these  states  are  all  kept 
in  order  by  a  British  resident^  and 
there  have  been  many  instances  of 
what  misrule  would  appear  but  for 
this  wholesome  check,  and  how  much 
bad  government  could  exist  in  spite- 
of  it.  To  the  greed  of  Gholab  Sing 
it  is  due  that  the  shawl  manufacture 
of  Cashmere  has  been  well  nigh 
annihilated.  By  the  strong  repre- 
sentations of  the  British  resident 
only  was  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad 
induced  to  retain  the  services  of 
Salar  Jung — the  wisest  and  most 
liberal-minded  minister  the  Deocan 
possesses.  And,  were  it  necessary, 
many  other  cases  in  point  might  be 
quoted  in  corroboration  of  this 
view. 

There  are  others  than  Salar  Jung 
who  might  be  trusted  to  guide 
their  sovereign;  but  the  difficulty 
at  present  is  to  find  ihe  sovereign 
who  would  be  guided.  There  are 
men  who  could  frame  wise  laws  for 
the  people,  but  one  looks  in  vain 
for  an  adequate  force  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  laws  made.  In  the 
ranks  of  the  uncovenanted  civil 
service  many   natives  have   been, 
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and  are,  employed  in  subordinate 
positions,  and  the  feeling  is  strong 
to  give  them  a  wider  field,  and 
greater  opportunities  in  this  line. 
Becentij  some  few  natives  have 
passed  the  ordeal  of  competitive 
examination  and  entered  the  cove- 
nanted civil  service.  But  while 
the  latter  (an  Anglicised  class  that 
has  acquired  much  of  its  education 
and  thought  in  England)  have 
had  no  chance  of  distinguishing 
themselves,  the  former  have  made 
little  use  of  such  opportunities  as 
they  have  enjoyed.  As  a  subordi- 
nate  judge,  magistrate,  or  police 
officer,  the  native  uncovenanted  has 
ordinarily  retained  the  manners, 
customs,  and  worse  proclivities, 
with  the  language  of  his  country- 
men«  If  his  brother  natives  have 
I  not  belied  him,  he  has  been  too 
frequently  corrupt.  He  has  sold 
justice  and  himself  for  a  few  pieces 
of  silver,  and  his  relations  with  his 
English  superiors  have  too  ofben 
been  marked  by  that  suggesUo  falsiy 
sv^tpresM  veri  which  characterises 
Asiatic  diplomacy.  As  an  employe 
in  the  lower  official  class,  and  as  a 
police  officer  he  has  sienally  failed. 
The  venality  and  turpitude  of  the 
native  anUa  of  our  courts  have  long 
been  bywords;  and  to  the  in- 
efficiency, dishonesty,  and  baneful- 
ness  of  the  native  daroghas  and 
jemadars  is  attributable  that  poHce 
reform  which,  out  of  very  sorry 
materials,  aims  at  creating  a  con- 
stabulary similar  as  to  principles 
to  that  of  Ireland. 

There  are  exceptions,  and  great 
ones,  to  these  remarks.  A  few 
honest  and  respected  natives  have 
risen  to  high  Judicial  office  and 
held  a  proud  position  before  all  men. 
Among  the  pleaders  and  other 
non-official  classes  there  are  able 
and  honourable  men.    But  we  re- 


peat our  doubt  as  to  there  being 
such  an  amount  of  native  ability 
combined  with  probity  as  would  be 
anything  like  equal  to  the  good 
government  of  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  we  may  venture 
to  presume  that  many  generations 
will  come  and  go  before  these  qua- 
lifications are  to  be  found  in  suffi- 
cient quantity. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  races  to  which 
India  is  to  be  consigned.  British 
India,  as  we  have  known  it,  com- 
prises many  kingdoms,  most  of 
which  we  found  subject  to  the  sway 
of  the  Mogul :  are  we  to  restore  the 
Mogul  empire  to  the  Mahomme- 
dans,  giving  to  the  peoples  the  im- 
perfect centralisation  of  one  race 
of  conquerors,  instead  of  the  moi^e 
perfect  imperial  system  of  another  ? 
Or  are  we  to  parcel  off  the  empire 
into  states,  and  give  to  the  Camatic, 
Mysore,  Bengal,  Oude  and  the 
rest  those  sovereigns  who  appear 
most  entitled  to  them  ?  Or  are  we 
to  place  India  under  some  form  of 
government  that  will  fairly  repre- 
sent all  the  races  that  dwell  therein  ? 
These  are  questions  difficult  enough 
to  reply  to  now.  But  if  we  only 
cast  off  our  guardianship  of  India 
when  the  people  are  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it,  this  difficulty  may  have 
disappeared.  The  different  races 
may  then  have  become  welded  to- 
gether— the  distinctions  between  ab- 
origines, Mahommedans  and  Hin- 
doos be  things  of  an  unenlightened 
past — and  the  people  of  the  mixed 
tribes  be  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  that  high  order  of  civilisation 
and  belief  towards  which  Young 
Bengal  has  commenced  the  ascent. 
All  this  may  be — only  the  time 
when  such  a  Utopian  condition  can 
be  anticipated  for  India  is  rather 
remote. 
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REITONCIATION. 


He  passed  me  in  the  race. 

He  was  the  bolder  man, 
And  his  the  victory. 

Before  the  strife  began. 

II. 

He  never  learned  to  fftil, 

He  fell  before  no  foe ; 
More  than  he  sought  he  won  : 

God  has  made  some  men  so. 

III. 
No  knight  loved  dames  so  well, 

No  dame  loved  falser  knight ; 
I  won  less  love,  and  thus 

I  held  not  love  so  light. 

IV. 

It  pained  me  when  I  shrank. 

When  doubting  held  me  mute, 
To  see  his  face  look  up 

So  fair  and  resolute. 

V. 

The  hours  I  dreamed  away, 

The  chance  I  put  aside, 
Kose  from  their  graves  one  day 

To  blame  me  that  they  died. 

VI. 

Thou  hadst  determined,  friend, 

While  I  was  wavering : 
Thou  wouldst  have  sipped  the  sweet, 

I  only  feared  the  sting. 

vn. 

The  hours  that  I  delayed 

Would  have  seen  thee  full-blessed 

The  flowers  I  dreamed  about, 
O  friend,  thou  hadst  possessed. 

VIII. 

And  yet,  however  fair 

Thy  promise  seems  to  shine, 
I'd  change  my  Mirtimm  day 

For  no  such  spring  as  thine. 
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To  me  the  bliss  of  years 

Was  slight,  compared  with  this  ;- 
The  pressare  of  one  hand. 

The  rapture  of  one  kiss. 

I  could  surrender  £ame ; 

Too  happy  still  to  bear 
The  thorny  crown  that  love 

And  honour  bade  me  wear. 

XI. 

What  tboiLgh  Life  smile  on  tkee, 
My.fiuthfnl  heart  holds  fast 

Its  richer  meed  of  toil, 
Its  consecrated  Past. 

xn. 

Sail  thou  on  wider  seas, 
Be  thine  the  large  increase  ; 

I  seek  in  quiet  ports, 
The  holy  gift  of  peace. 
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Book  lH. — Mr.  Oliphant's  Power  declines  with  the  Mob. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DICK  WIDEAWAKE   IN   COURT. 


ON  the  morning  of  the  daj  ap- 
pointed for  die  hearing  of  the 
important  case,  OUphant  v.  Wide- 
awake, the  coart-honse  at  Staintou 
was  crowded  to  suffocation;  for  Dick 
was  very  popular,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally thought  that  Mr.  OUphant 
should  not  have  gone  the  length  of 
bringing  him  into  a  court  of  justice 
for  such  trivial  offences.  The  &rmer, 
accompanied  by  his  silent  friend, 
Hawthornthwaite,  appeared  early 
on  the  stage,  and,  till  the  bench  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Carlton  and  another 
magistrate,  spent  the  time  in  re- 
turning with  interest  the  '  chaff*  of 
his  numerous  friends.  Jabez  came 
later,  escorted  by  his  lawyer,  Mr. 
Orumplins. 

The  Acts  under  which  the  farmer 
was  charged  were  passed  in  the 
reign  of  George  IV.  for  the  better 
regulation  of  turnpike  roads.  It 
was  there  enacted,  not  unreason- 
ably, that  the  driver  of  a  waggon, 
wain,  cart,  or  other  carriage  should 
not  ride  upon  his  vehicle  on  any 
turnpike  road  without  having  either 
reins  or  some  one  on  foot  to  lead 
the  horse ;  and  further  that  no  cart 
should  be  driven  along  such  a  road 
without  there  being  painted  *  in  one 
or  more  straight  Ime  or  lines,  upon 
some  conspicuous  part  of  the  right 
or  off-side  of  the  vehicle  or  upon  the 
off-side  shafts  thereof,'  the  name 
and  abode  of  the  owner,  *  at  full 
length,  in  large  legible  letters,  not 
less  than  one  inch  in  height.'  The 
driver  who  offended  agslnst  either 
of  these  regulations  was  liable  to  a 
fine  of  forty  shillings  if  he  were  not 
the  owner,  of  five  pounds  if  he  were, 
and  in  either  case  to  thi'ee  months' 
imprisonment  in  default  of  pay- 
ment. 


When  the  indictment  had  been 
read,  charging  Dick  with  driving 
without  reins  or  a  name  on  his 
cart,  Mr.  Crumplins  rose,  with  a 
bow  to  their  worships,  and  said  he 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff. 

'  And  who  is  for  the  defendant  ? ' 
asked  Mr.  Carlton. 

'  I'se  here  for  mysel,  to  be  sure,' 
replied  Dick,  *  ye  don't  think  I've 
ony  brass  to  ware  o'  lawyers,  do  ye, 
Mr.  Carlton  ? ' 

Mr.  Crumplins,  a  pert  young 
attorney,  who  thoroughly  believed  in 
the  (lawyer's)  axiom  that  the  man 
who  pleads  his  own  cause  has  a  fool 
for  his  cUent,  was  promising  him- 
self no  little  sport  at  the  expense  of 
the  burly  farmer,  and  said  rath^ 
jeeringly,  *  Come,  come,  Mr.  Widea- 
wake, it  is  very  hard  that  you  don*t 
give  the  profession  a  job  sometimes: 
you  make  plenty  of  money  by  old 
horses,  I  know.' 

*Eigh,'  answered  Dick,  *but 
that's  nae  reason  'at  yan  sud  spend 
it  o'  young  asses.' 

Amid  the  laughter  which  followed 
this  retort,  Mr.  Crumplins  opened 
the  case.  He  said  he  would  not 
detain  their  worships  long,  for  he 
apprehended  the  offences  against 
the  Act  would  be  so  clearly  proved 
by  the  respectable  witnesses  he 
should  call  that,  when  these  had 
given  their  evidence,  no  shadoir 
of  doubt  would  remain  on  their 
worships'  minds.  Driving  without 
reins,  in  particular,  was  an  offence 
so  grave  that  no  one  could  be  sur- 
prised if  a  wise  legislature  had 
attached  a  severe  penalty  to  it ;  for 
though  it  might  be  said,  that  in 
this  especial  case,  no  harm  had  re- 
sulted therefrom,  what,  he  might 
ask,  would  be  the  consequence  if 
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persons  were  allowed  to  urge  horses 
which  they  had  no  means  of  con- 
trolling, through  the  streets  of  a 
crowded  town?  Mr.  Oliphant's 
motives  in  bringing  this  action  were 
the  purest  possible,  for  he  felt  that 
such  an  evil  must  be  stopped,  as  it 
were,  at  the  fountain-head,  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  resisting  it. 
Hence,  in  spite  of  the  ill-will  ho 
would  necessarily  incur,  in  spite 
even  of  a  strong  personal  liking  for 
the  defendant  himself,  who  was  a 
very  respectable  man  and  therefore 
the  more  to  be  blamed  for  his  breach 
of  the  Act,  the  plaintiff  had  come 
forward  to  vindicate  the  laws  of  his 
country.  Mr.  Crumplins  would  now 
call  Mr.  Oliphant  himself  to  prove 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

Jabez  accordingly,  having  been 
sworn,  stated  in  answer  to  the 
lawyer's  questions,  that  on  the  day 
named,  he  was  walking  with  Mr. 
Truman,  when  they  met  the  two 
&rmer8  both  sitting  on  the  front  of 
a  cart.  Wideawake  acting  as  driver, 
but  having  no  reins ;  and  farther 
that  there  was  no  name  on  the  off- 
side or  the  off-side  shaft  of  the  cart ; 
that,  observing  this,  he  had  in- 
formed Wideawake  of  his  intention 
to  prosecute  him,  whereupon  the 
fanner  had  become  angry. 

*  What  wor  t'  cart  laden  wi',  Mr. 
OKphant  ? '  asked  Dick. 

'With  sacks,  some  full  of  hay  or 
com  apparently,  and  some  empty.' 

*  An*  wor  naan  o'  t'  empty  seeks 
hanging  out  a  bit  ower  t'  off-side  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not  know.' 

Dick's  eye  twinkled  with  satisfac- 
tion ',  but  Mr.  Oliphant  was  not  yet 
aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  admis- 
sion he  had  made. 

*Ye  swear  there  was  no  name; 
now  did  ye  look  near  t'  back  o'  t' 
cart?' 

*  Not  particularly.' 

'Well,  now,  that's  honest — 
though  ye're  rayther  too  mich  given 
to  looking  at  yan  bit  of  a  thing 
allVs,  Mr.  Oliphant.' 

'  I  saw  no  name,  and  I  was  con- 
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vinced  there  was  none,  by  your 
manner,  your  not  denying  the  &c& 
when  I  charged  you  with  it.' 

'An*  yet  ye  swear  I  wor  yarra 
angry  ? ' 

'  Insolently  angry,  sir.* 

'  D'ye  think  then  'at  a  chap»  when 
he's  insolently  angry  at  being  un- 
justly charged  as  he  thinks,  wad 
tak  t'  trouble  to  set  ye  reght  ?  Wad 
ye  do  it  yersel  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know.' 

*No,  but  I  knaw — an'  t'  court 
knaws,  too, — 'at  nae  man  wad  do  it^ 
He  wad  just  say.  Let  t*  owd  fool 
think  what  he  likes'  [laughter]; 
*  he's  wrang  but  I  don't  care. — Now 
will  ye  gang  out  into  t'  court-yard 
and  look  at  t'  horse  an'  cart  there 
an'  tell  us  on  yer  aith  whether 
they're  t'  same  f  * 

Mr.  Oliphant  went  out  accor- 
dingly, and  returned  considerably 
astonished  and  crest&llen. 

'WeU,  are  they  t'  same,  Mr^ 
Oliphant  ?  '  asked  the  farmer. 

'  I  believe  so.' 

*  An'  did  ye  see  ony  name  on  t*" 
off-side,  now  'at  ye  hev  looked  bet- 
ter, an'  at  aw  on't  ?  ' 

'  There  is  certainly  your  name^ 
but  it  is  in  a  most  unusual  place  ; 
— it  is  close  to  the  back  of  the  cart 
instead  of  the  front.' 

'Now  then,  Mr.  Oliphant,'  said 
Dick  in  his  most  decisive  voice,  *ye 
couldn't  swear  'at  ye  looked  at  that 
place  particularly,  an'  ye  couldn't 
swear  'at  there  wor  nae  seeks 
hanging  ower  t'  cart-side.  Be  varra 
careful  now:  will  ye  still  swear  'at 
t'  name  wor  not  there  efler  aw, 
hidden  under  a  bit  of  a  corn-seek  ?  * 

*I  certainly  cannot  now  swear 
that  positively,  though ' 

*  Varra  wcel,  that'll  do;  and  ye 
may  stand  down,  for  me.' 

Mr.  Crumplins,  astounded  like 
Mr.  Oliphant  at  the  discovery  of 
the  name  on  the  cart  after  all^ 
was  beating  his  brains  to  find 
some  way  out  of  the  dilemma  in 
which  Dick's  arguments  had  placed* 
the  case.     He  had  measured  the 
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letters,  but  they  were  of  more  tban 
the  required  height  aud  conformed 
to  the  Act  in  every  way ;  to  be  sure 
they  were  in  a  most  unusual  place, 
as  Mr.  Oliphant  said,  but  then  they 
were  on  the  off-side,  and  conspicuous 
enough,  which  was  all  apparently 
that  the  law  required.  Was  it  possi- 
ble that  his  client  could  really  have 
been  mistaken  ?  The  lawyer  could 
think  of  no  other  explanation  unless 
Dick  had  got  the  name  painted 
there  afterwards ;  yet  the  paint 
seemed  old  enough.  He  contented 
himself  therefore  with  asking  his 
client  whether  he  had  ever  seen  a 
name  on  a  vehicle  before  in  such  a 
position. 

*  Certainly  not,'  said  Jabez. 
*And  don't  you  think  it  may 

have  been  painted  there  since  ?  * 

*Nay  now,  Mr.  Crumplins,'  ex- 
claimed Dick,  appealing  to  the 
bench,  *  we've  nought  to  do  wi'  his 
thowts ;  we  want  facts.  If  ye  can 
prove  'at  t'  name  hes  been  painted 
sin'  he  met  us,  prove  it  and  wel- 
come :  but  ye  cannot,  nae  mair 
than  ye  can  prove  that  iver  a  law- 
yer went  to  heaven!'  [Laughter.] 
The  justices  of  course  decided  with 
the  farmer,  and  would  not  allow  the 
question  to  be  put. 

Mr.  Truman's  examination  did 
not  take  long :  he  testified  to  the 
same  facts  as  Mr.  Oliphant,  but,  as 
he  had  noticed  the  cart  less,  he  de- 
clined, still  more  decidedly  than 
that  gentleman,  to  swear  that  the 
name  was  not  on  it  at  the  time  in 
its  present  place.  He  stated  how- 
ever that  Dick,  besides  sitting  in 
the  driver's  place,  had  addressed 
the  horse  as  Jerry,  saying,  *  Gee  up, 
Jerry.' 

The  last  witness  called  was  H!aw- 
thomthwaite :  for  the  prosecution, 
though  they  well  knew  that  he  wus 
friendly  to  Dick,  had  thought  it 
best  to  summon  him.  He  took  the 
book  slowly  and  kissed  it  gingerly. 

*  Your  name  is  James  Hawthom- 
thwaite,'  said  Crumplins. 

*  Well — that's    my    name — nae 


doubt,'  replied  the  witnesg,  after  a 
cautious  pause. 

*  And  you  are  a  fanner  ?  ' 

*  Ay,  I  farm  a  bit.' 

'  You  were  with  Wideawake  when 
he  met  Mr.  Oliphant  ? ' 

*  Ye've  heard  what  they  said.* 
*Yes,  sir,  but  we  can  have  no 

evasions.  We  want  to  hear  what 
you  say.' 

*  I'se  happen  be  bearing  testimony 
again'  mysel.' 

*  Nobody  wants  to  prosecute  yon, 
you  simpleton ! '  said  Crumplins 
impatiently,  'and  you  must  speak 
the  truth.' 

'Well  then,  we  wor  riding  to- 
gither.' 

*  Oh,  riding  together — you  admit 
that.  And  Wideawake  was  sitting 
in  the  driver's  place  ?  ' 

*  I  isn't  reghtly  sure :  yan  can't 
remember  sidi  trifles  quite  as  weel 
as  rent-day.' 

*  Well,  it  does  not  matter,  as  we 
have  his  position  from  other  wit- 
nesses, but  I  advise  you  not  to  pre- 
varicate farther  with  the  court 
Now  as  to  this  name,  was  it  on  the 
cart  on  the  day  in  question  ?  ' 

*  Ay,  on  t'  day  i'  question.' 
'You  will  swear  that  you  saw 

the  name  yourself,  and  that  it  has 
not  been  painted  since  P  '  said  Crum- 
plins, in  surprise. 

*  I  swear  that.' 

*  Then  will  you  tell  the  court  why 
you  remember  this  trifle  when  you 
forget  another  circumstance  equally 
trifling?'   • 

The  question  was  a  silly  one  as 
addressed  to  a  hostile  witness,  and 
the  answer  was  ready. 

*  Why  it  wor  natteral,  ye  knaw, 
efler  what  had  happened,  to  look  if 
there  wor  ony  name.' 

*Hm — ^well,  there's  no  getting 
the  truth  out  of  you,  I  see :  I  have 
done  with  you.' 

Dick  jumped  up :  *  Whose  horse 
wor  it,  Mr.  Hawthornthwaite  ?  ' 

'Mine,'  answered  the  witness, 
readily. 

'An'   we    had   to   come    down 
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Beinsber  Brow,  that  day,  hadn't 
we?' 
•Ay.' 

*  Well  now,  ye  knaw  a  bit  about 
lione-flesh ;  wad  ye  tmst  a  stranger 
to  your  horse  to  drive  him  down  t' 
Brow?' 

*Nay,  naan  so.' 

*An'  wad  ye  drive  another  man's 
boree  down,  yersel,  wi'out  reins  ?  ' 

*  I  might — ^if  I  wor  weel  paid  for 

it; 

*Bntifnot?' 

*Why,  then  I  wad'nt:  I've  a 
wife  an'  five  childer,  ye  see.* 

Diok  then,  being  pmdently  de- 
termined to  have  the  last  word, 
said  he  should  call  no  witnesses  for 
the  defence,  and  in  a  little  speech 
gave  reins  to  his  indignation  against 
Mr.  Oliphant. 

*  Mr.  Cmmplins,'  he  began,  '  said 
at  first  he  wonld  nobbnt  mak  a 
diort  speech,  an'  it  wor  a  short  nn, 
your  worships — ^it  wor  as  short  as 
Dick's  hat- band  'at  went  nine  times 
round  an'  wadn't  tee'  [laughter], 
*It  wiUn't  tee— no  how!  What 
are  t'  facts  o'  t'  case  ?  Why,  here's 
a  chap  comes  down  to  Keinsber 
&a  Lonnon,  'at  hes  med  a  big  lump 
o'  brass  by  selling  tea;  so  Owd 
King  Congo '  [roars  of  laughter] 
'wants  to  order  aw  t'  dalesmen 
about  as  if  they  wor  his  shop-lads 
an'  to  mak  'em  paint  their  names 
o'  their  carts  just  where  he  likes  i' 
biggowd  letters  sich  as  he  used  to 
see  on  t'  tea  chests — "  Oliphant  and 
Co."  Well,  Owd  King  Congo's  a 
grand  fellow,  1  mak  na  doubt — an' 
be  knaws  how  to  treat  his  friends 
—but  we  willn't  be  trampled  on 
for  aw  that,  down  i'  Yorkshire 
here.' 

*  Really,  your  worships,  I  must 
protest  against  such  language  with 
regard  to  my  client,'  intmmpted 
the  lawyer. 

*  In  course  ye  protest,  Mr.  Crum- 
plins,'  retorted  Dick; — *ye're  paid 
to  protest.  Howiver,  ye've  heard, 
yer  worships,  'at  Mr.  Oliphant  an' 
Mr.  Truman  willn't  swear  t'  name 


wor  not  on  t'  off-side  o'  t*  cart  on 
that  day  efber  aw,  an'  James  Haw- 
thomthwaite  swears  an'  I'd  swear 
it  mysel  if  ye'd  let  me  'at  it  wor 
there.  Sae  there's  an  end,  I  snd 
think,  about  t'  name. — Then  they 
say  I  wor  t'  driver,  acos  I  wor  sitting 
i'  t'  driver's  place  and  cawed  t' 
horse  Jerry.  But,  if  we  hedn't 
reins,  why,  t'  driver  might  manage 
t'  horse  just  as  weel  whichiver  side 
he  sat  at.  Of  course,  I  knew  t' 
name  o'  t'  tit,  an*  may  hev  spokken 
to  him  as  Jerry — it  wad  be  a  mm 
go,  an'  me  sa  mich  amang  horses, 
if  I  didn't  knaw  what  my  nebbor's 
horse  wor  cawed;  ay,  it  wad,  I 
think!  But  wad  Mr.  Oliphant 
hissel  drive  a  strange  horse  down 
sich  a  hill  as  Reinsber  Brow  ? 
Begow,  I  sud  like  to  see  him  do  it, 
reght  weel,  efter  this !  *  [Laughter.] 
*  Nay,  if  ony  body  wor  driving,  it 
wor  James — ^but  he  wom't  driving, 
nauther ;  sa  they  needn't  bring  ony 
actions  again'  him ;  for  I'd  nobbut 
lust  given  him  a  lift  on  my  cart  an' 
ne  wor  letting  me  hev  a  nde  aback 
of  his  horse — so  that  we  wor  nauther 
on  us  driving,  but  least  of  aw  my- 
sel' [laughter].  *An'  as  to  yan's 
not  telling  Owd  King  Congo  how 
it  wor,  when  he  com  up  to  us  as  big 
as  bull  beef,  an'  looking  as  if  he'd 
swallowed  a  rattle-snake  an'  it 
didn't  agree  wi'  him*  [laughter], 
'  why,  d'ye  think  it  likely  yan  wad, 
when  yan  wor  aw  i'  a  passion  at 
being  sa  badly  used — efber  he'd 
pretended  to  be  a  friend  to  yan  an' 
aw  that?  Dal  it,  we  aren't  as 
chicken-hearted  as  that  comes  to : — 
he  mnn  gang  to  his  shop-boys  for 
that !  ii*  now  I*ve  done,  gentle- 
men, an'  if  ve  fine  me  efter  what 
ye've  heard,  rse  be  surprised,  that's 
aw.' 

The  two  magistrates,  after  delibe- 
rating for  some  time,  were  either  so 
mnch  puzzled  by  Dick's  sophistries, 
or  so  much  swayed  by  predilection 
in  his  favour  (such  things  occasion- 
ally turn  the  scale  of  justice  in  the 
country)  that  they  found  it  was 
c  c  *  jIc 
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uncertain  "whether  of  the  two  men 
was  the  driver,  whilst  there  was 
one  witness  to  swear  that  the  name 
was  npon  the  cart  on  the  day  in 
question,  and  none  to  swear  abso- 
lutely that  it  was  not.  They  dis- 
missed the  case,  therefore,  amidst 
great  applause;  and  Dick  left  the 
court  in  triumph — delighted  at  hav- 
ing beaten  the  lawyer,  and  still 
more  at  having  fixed  on  Mr.  Oli- 
phant  a  nickname  which  he  was 
sure  would  stick.  Jabez  himself 
retired  in  high  dudgeon,  disgusted 
at  the  farmer's  insolence  and  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings. 

Connected  with  the  case,  how- 
ever, there  were  one  or  two  secrets 
which  Crumplins  was  not  sharp 
enough  to  find  out,  and  which  Dick 
prudently  kept  to  himself  for  a  long 
time.  The  name  was  not  really 
on  the  cart  when  the  two  farmers 
encountered  Mr.  Oliphant  on  the 
road.  Its  not  being  there  was  a 
pure  accident,  for  the  painter  had 
not  been  able  to  attend  when  Dick 
"wished  him  to  come  and  put  the 
name  on,  of  course  in  the  usual 
place ;  still,  it  was  not  there.  But 
when  the  farmer  got  back  to  Sandy 
Topping,  aware  of  the  prosecution 
impending  over  him  and  also,  with 
true  Yorkshire  obstinacy,  determined 
not  to  be  beaten,  he  cut  the  name 
out  of  another  old  cart  which  he 
had,  and  ingeniously  spliced  this 
into  the  place  on  the  new  cart  where 
Mr.  Oliphant  saw  it  afterwards  so 
much  to  his  surprise.  Dick  was  a 
tolerable  carpenter,  and  the  piecing 
was  so  neatly  done  on  the  outside 
that  it  would  have  escaped  much 
quicker  eyes  than  those  of  little 
Crumplins ;  while  a  long  veneer  of 
old  wood  placed  over  the  work  on 
the  inside  of  the  cart  made  a  detec- 
tion of  the  trick  almost  impossible 
in  that  quarter  also.  As  all  this  was 
done  the  same  night  and  in  the 
presence  of  Hawthorn thwaite,  the 
lattercommittedno  perjury  in  swear- 
ing, as  he  did,  that  he  had  seen  the 
name  on  the  cart  that  very  day.   If 


Crumplins  had  suspected  the  trick, 
he  would  have  asked  James  if  the 
name  was  there  when  he  met  Mr. 
OUphant,  and  of  course  the  fermer 
would  have  been  forced  to  say  no. 

Jerry,  the  horse,  was  really  the 
property  of  Hawthomthwaite  at  the 
time,  but  had  been  sold  to  him  by 
Dick  only  a  few  days  before.  Of 
the  two  men,  therefore,  Wideawake 
was  much  the  better  acquainted 
with  the  animal,  a  circumstance 
which  might  perhaps  have  ac- 
counted, still  more  naturally  than 
the  explanations  given  in  court,  for 
his  using  the  horse's  name  and  even 
for  his  sitting  in  the  driver's  place 
during  the  perilous  descent  of 
Beinsber  Brow. 

CHAPTER  V. 

LETTERS  FROM  ITALY. 
Naples,  Noyember  25,  186-. 
Dear  Mr.  Oliphant — I  am  writing  a  hastj 
line  to  ask  how  you  all  are.  I  have  bees 
here  only  three  days,  and  am  rather  tired 
of  Naples  already ;  but  then  the  city  is 
an  old  acquaintance  of  mine.  I  wish, 
though,  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Oliphant  were 
here  to  see  the  colouring  of  the  bay  and 
mountain  just  now.  As  for  yourself,  I 
fancy  your  philanthropic  efforts  have  so 
endeared  Remsber  to  you  that  you  prefer 
the  sight  of  your  own  little  Tillage  to  the 
g^ndest  view  in  the  world.  Ah,  I  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  either 
of  patriotism  or  benevolence,  but  on  my 
return  to  England  I  hope,  aided  by  yoar 
advice  and  encouraged  by  your  example, 
to  do  some  little  good  in  my  generation  bj 
following  the  same  path  as  yourself. 

There  are  very  few  English  here.  Please 
tell  Mrs.  Oliphant  I  met  her  friends,  Ladj 
Cleaborough  and  her  daughter,  the  other 
day,  and  fiey  were  glad  to  hear  the  latest 
news  of  her.  They  were  delighted  with 
the  accounts  I  gave  them  of  your  York- 
shire Arcadia,  but  I  think  what  astonished 
them  most  was  my  description  of  the  in- 
gratitude of  that  horrible  old  woman  Ten- 
nant,  whom  we  visited  together.  They 
could  hardly  believe  that  such  viciou«ness 
and  hypocrisy  existed  in  human  nature. 

I  also  saw  an  old  friend  of  yours  to-day 
— Mr.  Holden,  who  was  staying  with  you 
some  time  since.  Hearing  he  was  in  the 
neighbourhood,  I  made  an  excursion  to 
find  him — got  tidings  of  him  at  last  in 
a  small  village  where  he  is  lodging,  some 
eight  or  tea  miles  from  Na^ee — and  then 
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unearthed  him  where  he  was  hard  at 
murk  on  a  magnificent  painting,  which  I 
hare  {)espoken  for  myftelf,  of  the  Bay.  He 
ms  hamming  a  tune  as  I  came  up,  and 
seems  all  right  and  very  happy.-  What  a 
noble,  straightforward  young  fellow  he  is  ! 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  charmed  with  him, 
aad  promise  myself  both  many  future 
risits  to  his  romantic  open-air  studio  and 
the  pleasure  moreover  of  his  friendship  in 
£ogUnd.  I  think  I  was  most  of  all  pleased 
with  his  modes^  when  I  spoke  of  that 
wonderfully  heroic  action  of  his,  which 
joa  have  all  only  too  good  cause  to  re- 
member. Most  men  would  plimie  them- 
selres  on  such  a  feat,  as  they  might  very 
justly ;  but  he  ascribes  the  result  entirely 
to  'good  luck,'  and  thinks  anybody  else 
would  have  done  the  same  thing !  Well,  I 
know  one  man  who  is  of  opinion,  after 
seeing  the  place,  that  he  would  not  have 
likfld  to  take  the  jump ;— so  I  hope  Miss 
Oliphant  will  not  fall  in  again  unless  she 
has  some  better  help  at  hand  than  mine.- 

There  is  much  here,  in  the  streets  and 
ereiywhere,  that  would  make  our  sarcastic 
friend,  Fothereill,  smile ;  and  the  glorious 
Italian  cathedrals  with  their  old  stained 
glass  and  pealing  music  would  delight  Miss 
Mansfield.  Of  all  my  Reinsber  friends 
Hany  Higbside  alone  would  be  out  of 
place,  for  there  is  no  grouse-shooting,  not 
a  wtdl  to  break  his  neck  over,  and  scarcely 
a  decent  cob  to  ride. 

Excuse  the  shortness  of  this.     My  next 
iiall  be  longer,  but  at  present  I  must  run 
off  to  keep  an  important  engagement.    Be- 
lieve me,  with  ve^  kind  regards  to  all, 
Yours  most  truly, 

STAIXMOaE. 

P.S.  If  you  write,  direct  to  me  as  Signor 
Sznythe,  Poste  Kestanto.  I  think  I  told 
you  that  I  am  travelling  incognito. 

The  artist  also  expressed  his 
opinion  of  the  Tiscoont  in  a  letter 
to  Kate: 

Lord  Stainmore  came  up  to  me  the  other 
day  whilst  I  was  painting,  and  of  course  I 
was  very  glad  to  see  any  friend  of  yours, 
Kcd  it  was  kind  of  him  to  take  the  trouble. 
He  gave  me  a  commission  for  the  picture 
I  am  at  work  on  now — to  encourage  me,  I 
snppose ;  but  I  do  not  altogether  like  the 
man.  There  is  too  much  oil  and  '  flarch ' 
and  fiommery  about  him  for  me;  he  is  too 
l>lsnd,  soft,  and  silky.  In  one  word,  I  don't 
Iselieve  in  him,  though  I  do  not  often  take 
decided  dislikes  at  first  sig^t.  However, 
thank  heaven,  the  world  is  large  enough 
for  us  both,  and  a  great  lord  and  a  humble 
landscape -spoiler  are  not  likely  to  come 
s^^ross  each  other  much. 


CH^APTER   VI. 
MORE   LETTERS. 

Naples,  Dec.  5th,  1 86-. 

Dear  Mr.  Oliphaut, — You  will  be  sur- 
prised at  receiving  another  letter  from  me 
so  soon,  but  your  surprise  will  cease  when 
I  tell  you  the  melancholy  cause.  I  must 
ask  you  to  prepare  yourselves  for  news 
which  will  be  a  sad  shock  to  you  all.  Alas, 
1  have  great  reason  to  fear  that  our  noble 
and  chivalrous  young  friend,  Holden,  is  no 
more! 

I  told  you  how  earnestly  I  wished  to  see 
more  of  him.  I  rode  over  to  his  village 
to-day  for  that  purpose;  but  when  I 
knocked  and  inquired  for  him,  the  young 
woman  who  opened  the  door  said  with  a 
startled  look  and  wiping  her  eyes,  *Ah, 
signore ! '  *  What  is  the  matter  ? '  said  I. 
Then  with  abundance  of  gesticulation 
and  considerable  feeling  she  told  me  that 
he  had  not  been  seen  since  yesterday 
morning,  when  he  went  as  usual  to  his 
painting  near  <the  ruins ;  but  that  at  night 
his  portmanteau  was  taken  away  by  a 
stranger  who  came  with  the  message  that 
'  the  Englishman  wanted  it'  They  let  it 
go  therefore  without  inquiry,  but  will  be 
able,  they  say,  to  recognise  the  man.  Nor 
after  this  did  they  think  much  about  Mr. 
Holden's  failing  to  make  his  appearance 
at  his  usual  hour,  or  even  about  his  stay- 
ing away  for  the  night,  though  they  own 
he  had  never  done  such  a  thing  before. 
The  woman  says  they  fancied  he  had  gone 
to  see  some  friend,  and  had  sent  for  the 
portmanteau  with  the  intention  of  remain- 
ing all  night.  I  blame  them  for  their  stu- 
pidity ;  for  surely  in  that  case  his  message 
would  have  conveyed  some  hint  of  his  pur- 
pose. But  what  can  you  expect  from  these 
Italians?  They  are  quite  content,  what- 
ever becomes  of  yourself,  if  you  only  pay 
what  you  owe  them. 

The  people  at  the  house,  then,  made  no 
inquiries  after  Mr.  Holden  last  night — ^as, 
if  I  am  not  carried  away  by  my  feelings,  I 
am  strongly  of  opinion  they  ought  to  have 
done — and  it  was  not  till  about  an  hour 
before  I  arrived  that  they  began  to  be 
alarmed  about  him.  Then  a  peasant  came 
in  and  told  them  he  had  happened  to  pass 
the  spot  where  the  artist  usually  painted. 
There  he  had  seen  the  poor  fellow's  easel 
lying  on  the  grass,  his  palette  and  paints 
scattered  about  in  the  wildest  disorder,  and 
the  picture  itself  with  a  great  slash  across 
it.  He  thought,  too,  there  was  a  patch  of 
blood  on  the  ground.  Of  course,  on  this, 
Holden's  landladv  sent  for  the  police,  and 
they  were  then,  she  said,  investigating  the 
matter  at  the  ruins. 

I  rode  there  immediately,  and  found 
several  policeman,  with  a  crowd   of  ^il- 
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lagers,  employed  in  searching  the  adjacent 
wood.  Under  the  circomstances,  my  Eng- 
lish face  was  an  immediate  passport  to  the 
favour  of  the  superintendent,  who  gave  me 
aU  the  information  he  could.  It  was  little 
beyond  what  I  had  alreadv  gleaned,  except 
that  his  subordinates  had  failed  as  yet  to 
find  any  trace  or  hear  any  tidings  whatever 
of  Holden  himself.  They  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  grass  about  the  place  where 
the  poor  fellow  must  have  been  sitting  at 
his  work  appeared  much  trodden,  just  as 
though  a  desperate  struggle  had  taken  place 
there.  The  red  patch,  too,  which  the  country- 
man had  mentioned,  was  certainly,  as  I 
satisfied  myself  by  a  close  examination, 
human  blood.  We  sought  for  our  poor 
friend  high  and  low,  and  made  inquiries 
about  him  everywhere  till  night&U,  wit^ 
out  the  slightest  success ;  and  I  am  only 
just  returned,  leaving  the  rest  still  hard  at 
work  with  torches. 

The  superintendent,  who  is  a  very  gentle- 
manly, intelligent  roan,  fears  the  worst. 
He  aigues  from  the  cut  picture,  the  broken 
easel,  the  red  patch,  and  Holden's  con- 
tinued absence,  that  a  foul  and  brutal 
murder  has  been  committed.  Englishmen, 
he  says,  are  always  thought  rich,  and 
there  are  many  brigands  about — some 
have  actually  been  heard  of  lately  in  this 
neighbourhood.  And  there  is  the  sea  close 
by,  ominously  suggestive,  as  he  says ;  for 
what  dark  deed  mny  not  its  waters  hide  ? 
But  for  my  part,  I  still  hope — I  cannot,  I 
will  not,  give  up  hoping,  even  against  hope. 
May  not  Mr.  Holden  have  left  his  picture 
at  tile  ruins,  thinking  no  one  would  see  or 
harm  it,  whereas  some  mischievous  boys 
have  come  by  and  cut  it  to  pieces  for  a 
freak  whilst  he  himself,  entirely  ignorant 
of  all  the  hubbub  at  present  going  on  about 
him,  is  quietly  staying  with  some  acquain- 
tances? To  be  sure,  the  superintendent, 
when  I  mentioned  my  solution  to  him, 
shook  his  head  and  pointed  to  the  patch  of 
blood — and  he  sickened  me  with  the  sight, 
I  confess.  I  attach  some  importance,  how- 
ever, to  the  fact  that  the  portmanteau  was 
alleged  to  be  sent  for  by  our  friend's 
orders;  but  the  Italian  thinks,  this  was 
only  a  ruse  of  the  brigands  to  get  posses- 
sion of  more  booty. 

How  all  this  harrows  me,  you  may  ima- 
gine. I  shall  ride  over  to-morrow,  of 
course,  with  daylight,  and  you  may  depend 
on  my  doing  everything  that  money  or 
time  or  unbounded  zeal  can  do,  to  clear  up 
this  terrible  mystery  I  shall  apply  to  the 
Government  direct  —  good  God,  what  a 
thing  it  is  that  an  innocent  Englishman 
cannot  pursue  his  ennobling  and  glorious 
art  without  being  exposed  to  dangers  like 
these !  Meanwhile,  you  may  rest  assured 
that  if  the  slightest  thing  turns  up  to  throw 


any  new  light  on  the  matter  I  wiU  let  you 
know  instantly,  and  that  I  shall  noi  rest 
night  or  day  or  leave  a  stone  unturned  tiU 
I  hnve  bottomed  the  tragedy,  if  it  be  one. 

Would  to  heaven  I  had  pleasanter  news 
for  you  !  Please  give  my  kindest  regards 
and  sympathies  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Oliphant 
— ^I  know  how  anxious  they  will  be  aboot 
him.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Oliphant, 
Most  truly  yours, 

Stunhokx. 

Kate  fortunately  waB  not  in  the 
room  when  Jabez  read  the  letter 
to  Mrs.  Oliphant.  The  latter,  thoagh 
not  concerned  for  Frank  himself, 
listened  awe*strack.  Lord  Stain- 
more's  soft  words  but  vindictive 
look  as  he  spoke  of  Holden  to  her 
before  he  left — ^his  going  to  Italy 
apparently  on  his  track — and  the 
singular  coincidence  of  the  sapposed 
murder  happening  soon  after  they 
met — all  this,  joined  to  so  mudi 
protestation  of  friendship  for  a  rival, 
made  her  heart,  unscrupulous  and 
deceitful  as  she  was,  literally  stand 
still  with  suspicions  she  durst  not 
name.  The  small  villain  was  face 
to  face  with  the  great  one  and  re- 
coiled from  him,  as  the  traveller  on 
ihe  Brocken  shrinks  from  his  own 
exaggerated  image. 

'It  is  a  very  sad  affair,'  said 
Jabez,  when  he  had  done.  'Poor 
fellow,  he  was  worthy  of  a  better 
fate ! ' 

'  Then  you — ^really  think  he  is — 
dead  ?  '  muttered  'MLrs.  Oliphant. 

*  I  am  afraid  the  news  unnerves 
you  a  good  deal,  Mrs.  Oliphant; — 
we  were  indeed  deeply  indebted  to 
him,  but  we  must  try  to  bear  these 
losses  with  dignity.  Well,  I  really 
do  not  see  what  other  conclaeion 
one  can  form.  However,  Lord 
Stainmore  himself  still  hopes,*  he 
continued  with  a  confidence  he  did 
not  feel. 

*  Yes,'  answered  Mrs.  Oliphant  as 
before. 

'  His  lordship's  letter  is  a  very 
proper  and  a  very  kind  one  under 
the  circumstances,'  remarked  the 
other. 
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*  I  wonder  whether  it  would  do 
any  good  to  write  to  Her  Majesty's 
representatives  at  Naples.  I  am 
most  anxious  that  at  all  events  no 
money  or  pains  should  be  spared, 
and  perhaps  the  offer  of  a  large  re- 
ward might  be  of  service.  But  no 
doabt  Lord  Stainmore  will  do  every- 
thing that  can  be  done.* 

Mrs.  OHphant  shuddered,  and  un- 
der pretence  of  breaking  the  news 
to  her  step-daughter  left  the  room. 
Kate  received  the  shock  with  much 
firmness ;  and  deep  as  was  her 
anxiety,  the  only  way  in  which 
she  showed  it  was  in  her  quick 
eager  glance  at  the  letters  each 
morning  afterwards;  she  seemed  to 
perceive  in  an  instant  that  there 
was  none  froni  Italy.  During  the 
few  days  that  followed  she  was  very 
sad  when  alone,  rather  fierce  to 
Mrs.  Ohphant,  cold  and  reserved  to 
every  one  ;  for  she  had  not  confided 
to  any  of  her  friends  the  secret  of 
her  attachment,  and  on  what  other 
subject  could  she  talk  or  ev^i  think 
jnst  now?  It  wae  plain  however 
that  she  still  hoped,  and  that  she 
relied  much  on  Stainmore's  efforts. 

A  part  of  this  interval  of  sus- 
pense was  employed  by  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant  in  letter- writing.  In  spite  of 
her  suspicions,  the  honour  of  an 
alliance  with  Lord  Stainmore  had 
still  an  irresistible  attraction  for 
her;  for  Kate  and  the  world  would 
never  know  the  real  circumstances 
of  the  case,  whatever  these  might  be ; 
and  on  further  reflection  it  seemed 
an  unchristian  thing  to  condemn  a 
viscount  without  the  clearest  proof. 
In  any  case,  having  long  determined 
that  Frank  should  never  marry  her 
stepdaughter,  she  thought  the  pre- 
sent a  mvourable  time  for  taking  a 
decisive  step.  Two  days-  after  his 
lordship's  epistle  arrived,  therefore, 
she  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
artist  as  if  she  had  heard  nothing 
about  his  disappearance : 

Reinsber  Hall,  Dec.  12,  1S6-. 
Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  inform  yoii — which 
I  do  with  considerable  regret,  for  I  know 


my  intelligence  will  give  you  some  pain 
--that  Mr.  Oliphant  and  myself  have 
given  our  cordial  consent  to  my  daughter's 
engagement  to  a  gentleman  of  largo  for- 
tune and  very  amiable  character.  The 
match  is  just  what  we  have  wished  all 
along,  for  we  naturally  hoped  and  expected 
that  Kate  would  marry  in  her  own  sphere, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  the  union  will  be 
a  very  happy  one.  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  harshly  of  Kate  for  taking  such  a 
step  in  spite  of  the  romantic  friendship 
which  she  entertained  for  yourself  in  con- 
sequence of  your  having  saved  her  life, 
Your  own  good  sense,  I  am  sure,  will 
teach  you  that  under  the  circumstanoes 
further  coitrespondence  with  her  would  be 
improper :  and  af^er  the  marriage,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you 
here  again.  Mr.  Oliphant  begs  his  kind 
regards ;  and  hoping  that  you  are  meeting 
with  success  in  your  profession,  1  am. 
Yours  truly, 

Janb  Oliphant. 
F.S.  My  daughter  wishes  me  to  enclose  a 
note  from  her,  that  you  may  see  her  wishes 
are  in  full  accordance  with  our  own. 

The  enclosure  ran  as  follows  : 

Dear  Mr.  Holden, — Of  cou'^e  mamma*s 
letter  will  inform  you  what  has  happened ; 
I  am  sorry  that  I  may  not  toll  you  at  pre- 
sent who  it  is  that  I  am  engaged  to,  but 
we  have  agreed  to  keep  the  matter  a  strict 
secret  just  now.  By  and  by  perhaps,  if 
you  are  good,  I  will  let  you  know.  I  am 
very  happy :  but  mamma  thinks,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  her,  that  we  ought  not  to 
write  to  each  other  any  more.  With  every 
kind  wish  for  your  future  welfare,  I  am, 
Your  sincere  friend. 

Signer  Holden,  Kate  OLiPHAirr. 

Poste  Restante,  Naples. 

The  last  note  was  as  elaborate  a 
piece  of  composition  as  a  bit  of 
mosaic  pavement;  for  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant, the  better  to  imitate  Kate's 
hand,  had  got  some  of  her  writing 
and  from  this  had  traced  each  sepa- 
rate word  on  the  semi-transparent 
foreign  note-paper.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  *  gentle- 
man' referred  to  in  the  letters 
existed  only  in  imagination,  and  that 
no  one  at  Reinsber,  ezcept  Mrs. 
Oliphant  herself,  knew  anything 
about  the  two  notes,  or  their  being 
sent  off.  She  looked  on  them  as  a 
masterpiece  of  strategy :  for  if  Hol- 
den  were  dead,    they  could  do  no 
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liarm ;  and  if,  contrary  to  her  very 
strong  expectations,  he  turned  out 
to  be  still  alive,  he  would  certainly 
never  visit  Reinsber  again  after 
isuch  a  curt  dismissal,  while  any 
appeals  or  explanations  in  writing 
could  be  easily  stopped  by  a  minute 
inspection  of  the  Hall  letter-bag. 

The  much  expected  letter  from 
?taly  at  last  arrived  when  the 
family  were  sitting  at  breakfast. 
JCaie,  as  if  by  intuition,  saw  in  the 
instant  of  Mr.  Oliphant's  taking  it 
from  the  servant  that  it  was  again 
in  Lord  Stainmoro*s  writing,  and 
she  felt  that  all  suspense  and  all 
hope  were  over.  She  turned  ashy 
pale,  but,  beyond  a  slight  quiver  of 
the  lip,  gave  no  sign  of  emotion, 
►or  even  of  impatience,  as  Jabez 
with  an  air  of  importance  surveyed 
dihe  letter  coolly  and  slowly,  first 
the  direction  and  then  the  seal,  and 
finally  put  it  down  unopened  whilst 
.he  called  for  the  maid  to  bring  him 
^\aa  spectacles — those  in  the  ivory 
•case.  Mrs.  Oliphant's  cheeks  also 
lost  their  colour,  and  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  cloth,  giving  only  a 
stealthy  glance  now  and  then  at 
Kate  or  the  letter. 

The  spectacles  were  at  length 
found,  and  Jabez,  beginning  with 
the  date  and  in  a  deliberate  voice, 
read  the  epistle  as  follows : 

Naples,  Dec.  13th,  186-. 
My  dear  Mr.  Oliphant, — At  last  all  our 
dreadful  suspense  is  over, — over,  alas  !  by 
finding  our  worst  fears  realised.  Poor, 
-dear  Holden's  body  was  discovered  on  the 
shore  yesterday — washed  up  by  the  rough 
sea  which  prevailed  during  the  night.  It 
vas  found  about  a  mile  from  the  ruins,  and 
nus  much  decomposed 

*  Kate,  my  dear,  would  you  like 
.  to   hear    the    rest  ? '   asked   Jabez 
kindly. 

'Yes  uncle — ^thank  you,'  whis- 
^pered  Kate. 

Decomposed,  whilst  there  was  a  terrible 
ililash  across  the  face.  In  consequence  of 
this,  identification  firom  the  features  was 
not  vexy  easy  :  the  drees  however,  and 
other  circumstances,  removed  all  doubt.  In 
Ahe  legion  of  the  heart  there  was  another 


wound — 80  deep  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  men,  his  death  must  hare  been  in- 
stflutanoous.  It  is  some  slight  comfort  to 
think  that  at  any  rat-e  his  sufiferings  wers 
over  in  a  moment. 

We  buried  him  this  afternoon  in  the 
picturesque  cemetery  hard  by,  myself, 
several  of  the  English  visitors,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  villagers,  attending  the 
funeral.  Erery thing  was  done  simply  but 
in  the  nicest  possible  way,  jusi  ns  I 
thought  he  and  you  would  have  wished — 
and  Mr.  Shrimpton,  an  Englishman  ^m 
Naples  and  a  friend  of  mine,  read  our 
beautiful  service  in  a  most  impressire 
manner.  Poor  fellow,  there  was  scarcely 
an  eye  which  was  not  shedding  tears  for 
his  untimely  death ;  I  never  saw  more 
emotion  displayed  at  any  ceremony  of  the 
kind:  but  all  the  circumstances — his  dying 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  then  so 
young,  so  full  of  hope  and  legitimate  aspi- 
rations, with  such  a  future  before  him,  yet 
cut  off  in  this  sudden  and  terrible  manner 
without  a  friend  present  to  receive  his  last 
words,  or  even  one,  except  myself,  to  see 
him  decently  laid  in  his  last  resting-place 
— all  this  might  well  rouse  the  sympathies 
and  affections  of  even  the  most  hard- 
hearted, and  I  heard  many  of  the  crowd 
sobbing  over  the  grave  like  children.  His 
uniform  kindness  and  geniality  seemed  to 
have  made  him  a  general  favourite  in  the 
village,  although  he  had  been  there  so 
short  a  time. 

For  myself,  I^have  already  told  you  how 
charmed  I  was  with  him,  and  how  much  I 
looked  forward  to  seeing  him  again  both 
here  and  in  England.  We  meet  with  m> 
few  persons  in  this  world  with  whom  oar 
feelings  are  thoroughly  in  unison  that  I  at 
any  rate  clinjz  to  such  men  with  singular 
affection.  I  ^el  as  if  I  had  lost  one  of  the 
oldest  and  dearest  of  my  friends,  and  the 
shock  has  been  very  great  to  me.  What 
must  it  be  to  you  and  your  circle,  who  liad 
had  such  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
noble  young  fellow  better ! 

The  burial-ground  in  which  ho  lies  is  a 
lovely  spot,  commanding  a  magnificeot 
view  of  the  bay.  The  ground  is  covered, 
even  now,  with  masses  of  pretty  flowers,  and 
will  be  beautifid  indeed  in  spring.  The 
ceaseless  murmurs  of  the  sea  reach  the  spot 
with  a  pleasant  soothing  sound,  as  if  thej 
were  whisperings  of  the  glorious  eternity 
he  has  entered  on.  It  seems  to  me  the 
very  resting-place  he  would  have  chosen. 

I  have  already  given  directions  alwut 
planting  the  grave  with  roses,  and  hare 
ordered  a  simple  cross  of  Carrara  marble  to 
be  placed  over  him,  with  inst  his  name, 
age,  and  the  date  of  his  death  upon  it 
But  if  you  would  like  anything  difltrent 
and  will  write,  I  shall  be  here  for  a  veek 
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or  ten  days  yet,  and  will  attend  to  vour 
wishes  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability.  I  think 
jon  once  told  mo  he  had  no  relations,  and, 
so  far  M  you  knew,  no  friends  except  your- 
selres. 

There  is  as  yet,  I  regret  to  say,  no  clue 
to  the  villains  who  have  perpetrated  this 
abominable  murder:  but  I  still  hope  they 
▼ill  be  brought  to  justice,  and  I  shall  remit 
no  effort  on  my  own  part  to  accomplish  their 
detection.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that 
theaatborities  here  seem  lax  about  the  mat- 
ter, and  are  rather  disposed  to  hush  it  up, 
for  fear  of  its  driving  the  English  visitors 
out  of  Naples !  I  have  no  patience  with  such 
selfish  fools—they  would  not  even  let  the 
newspapers  report  tJie  circumstance ! 

When  I  return  to  England  I  will  bring 
yon  two  or  three  sketches  of  his  which  I 
foond  m  his  rooms,  and  which  I  know  you 
ffill  all  prize  very  highly,  as  they  are  pro- 
liably  the  last  he  ever  finished.  I  have 
also  engaged  a  first-rate  photographer  here 
to  take  a  series  of  views  of  Uie  cemetery 
and  the  neighbourhood,  which  it  may  be  a 
melancholy  satisfaction  to  you  to  see. 

With  very  kind  regards,  and  hoping  to 
hear  fiom  you  soon,  I  am, 

Yours  most  truly, 

Stainmoee. 

As  soon  as  she  conld,  Miss  Oli- 
phant  got  away  to  her  own  room  to 
weep  many  a  bitter  tear;  and  for 
months  there  was  unutterable  an- 
guish in  her  breast  for  him  whom  she 
bad  pictured  in  her  own  mind  as 
the  noblest  and  truest  man  she  ever 
knew.  Therewas  deep  gratitude  too, 
for  his  sake,  to  that  friend  who  had 
appreciated  him  so  weU,  had  tried 
80  hard  though  in  vain  to  save  him, 
and  had  performed  with  such  deli- 
cacy and  such  feeling  all  that  re- 
mained to  be  done,  the  last  poor 
rites.  And  Time,  the  universal 
soother,  carried  away  the  dead  lover 
into  dim  distance,  and  a  region  of 
misty  splendour  from  which  he 
looked  forth  a  glorious  angel  with 
a  bright  halo  round  him  of  another 
world;  but  the  friend  was  left,  a 
living  man, — to  pursue  his  schemes 
with  every  chance  in  his  fiavour. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

MB.  OlIPHAKT  AKB  THE   BOYS. 

Two  or  three  miles  from  Beinsber 
was  a  famous  spring,   called  the 


Ebbing  and  Flowing  Well,  which  for 
ages  had  been  the  object  of  much 
veneration ;  and  on  Easter  Sunday 
in  particular  was  visited  by  a  holi- 
day-band of  children  who  laid  nose- 
gays of  wild  flowers  by  its  side,  and 
having  come  provided  with  bottles, 
and  a  supply  of  the  black  com- 
pound called  'Spanish,'  used  the 
water  to  make  a  sweet  liquid,  which 
was  delicious  enough  to  their  un- 
sophisticated palates.  It  was  one 
of  those  odd  customs  which  linger 
so  long  after  their  origin  and  cause 
are  forgotten,  but  it  was  sufficiently 
harmless  and,  to  my  own  mind, 
rather  a  pretty  one. 

This  especial  Easter-day  fell  early 
in  the  year,  but  spring  happened  to 
be  early  too,  and  a  crowd  of  lads 
and  lasses  had  assembled  in  the 
afternoon  beneath  the  budding  syca- 
mores and  the  grey  limestone  scars 
that  overhung  the  fountain.  By 
the  sparkling  waters,  therefore,  there 
was  plenty  of  laughter  and  many  a 
sly  joke  going  on,  when  some  one 
shouted  out  *  Eh,  there's  Mr.  Oli- 
phant ! '  and  all  the  mirth  stopped 
on  a  sudden. 

Since  the  dispute  with  Wideawake 
Jabez  had  scarcely  been  received  in 
the  village  with  quite  the  same 
deference  as  before,  but  often,  on 
the  contrary,  with  a  little  sulkiness 
and  resentment  that  were  ominous 
of  revolt.  Nor  had  his  actions  since 
that  date  been  of  a  nature  to  in- 
crease his  popularity:  for  he  had 
endeavoured  to  revive  the  antiquated 
punishment  of  the  stocks  for 
drunkenness,  and  had  impressed  otl 
the  churchwardens  the  necessity 
of  their  looking  more  strictly  after 
the  villagers  who  did  not  go  to 
church;  while  in  the  case  of  a 
widow  woman,  who  was  a  devoted 
member  of  the  S.  P.  V.,  but  whose 
notion  of  propagating  virtue  turned 
out  to  be  that  of  giving  birth  to 
it  in  the  shape  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  he  had  insisted  on  her  aton- 
ing for  the  peccadillo  by  doing  pen- 
ance at  the  church-door  in  a  whitep 
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sheet.  This  however  she  declined 
to  do,  preferring  with  extraordi- 
nary obstinacy  even  to  have  her 
name  struck  off  the  list  of  the 
society,  the  alternative  that  Jabez 
offered  her.  Not  the  lees,  however, 
on  account  of  the  odium  which  he 
had  incurred  by  these  acts  of 
severity,  did  Mr.  Oliphant  deter- 
mine that  Reinsber  should  become 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Great  spirits 
swell,  as  he  said,  with  the  obstacles 
which  make  a  small  one  shrink  into 
nothing. 

He  had  heard  of  this  *  well-flower- 
ing,' and  disapproved  of  it;  but 
when  first  seen  he  was  advancing 
at  a  slow  pace,  as  if  he  meant 
generously  to  give  the  young  cul- 
prits an  opportunity  for  flight  before 
his  displeasure  fell  on  them.  None 
ran  however;  but  as  he  came  up 
they  made  way  for  him  respectfully 
and  in  silence,  and  he  paused  for  a 
few  minutes  to  take  note  of  the 
little  ruddy  faces,  the  bottles  and 
the  flowers.  *  What  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this,  John  ?  '  he  asked  a  boy 
he  knew. 

John  blushed  and  grinned,  but 
said  nothing. 

*  I  thought  you  would  hardly  be 
able  to  tell  me,  John,'  continued 
Mr.  Oliphant,  *  and  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  one  here  who  is  wise 
enough  to  tell  me.  It  is  an  old 
custom,  children,  is  it  not  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  said  a  number  of  them 
in  chorus. 

*  Well,  then,  I  think  it  is  a  very 
wrong  custom;  and  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  come  all  this  way  to 
tell  you  so.  I  am  sure  you  do  not 
know  you  are  doing  wrong,  and  I 
should  like  to  explain  the  matter  to 
you. 

*I  have  two  objections  to  this 
usage.  The  first  is  that  it  is  based 
on  the  grossest  superslition.  In  the 
old  pagan  times  the  poor  ignorant 
people  used  to  think  there  was  a 
special  divinity  presiding  over  each 
well,  river,  and  tree;  and  to  this 
spirit  tiicy  used  to  pray  and  offfer 


sacrifices  as  to  a  Deity  who  had  the 
power  to  do  them  good.  Thus  even 
Horace,  who  was  a  great  poet  and 
ought  to  have  been  above  such 
foolish  fancies,  sacrificed  a  kid  at 
the  famous  fountain  of  Bandnst^. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  presidency 
of  these  wells  passed  to  the  Saints— 
you  fi  ndountains  everywhere  going 
still  by  snch  names  as  St.  Winifred's 
or  St.  Swithin's  well ;  and  veiy 
often  people  thought  that,  if  thej 
bathed  in  these  or  drank  of  the 
waters,  they  would  be  cured  of  any 
disease  they  might  have,  through 
the  miraculous  aid  of  St.  Wini- 
fred or  whatever  saint  it  might 
be.  Hence  to  propitiate  him  they 
laid  on  the  brink  of  the  well 
offerings  of  'money,  clothes,  or 
flowers,  as  you  are  doing  now.  In 
placing  the  flowers  here,  therefore, 
you  are  either  offering  a  sacrifice  to 
the  old  deity  of  the  well,  not  to 
God,  that  is,  but  to  a  devil — ^in 
which  case  you  are  heathena;  or  to 
its  Roman  Catholic  saint,  a  mere 
man  Hke  yourselves — in  which  case 
you  are  no  true  members  of  our 
church,  but  idolatrous  papists. 

*  My  second  objection  is  that  this 
observance  is  a  desecration  of  the 
Lord's  day.  It  was  very  wrong  to 
come  here  at  all  to  worship  a  devil 
or  a  saint,  but  surely  it  was  worse 
to  come  on  the  very  day  which  God 
has  chosen  for  Himself,  and  which 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  Him.  Yon 
ought  to  have  been  at  church  in- 
stead.' 

'  Please,  sir,  we've  been  to  church,' 
said  a  tiny,  trembling  voice. 

*Then  you  ought  to  have  gone 
again,'  answered  Jabez  sternly;  *or 
if  you  did  not,  to  have  spent  ihe 
rest  of  the  day  in  thinking  about 
Qod — not  in  profane  revelling  and 
loud  laughter  such  as  I  heard  when 
I  came  along.  On  Sunday  we  are 
or  ought  to  be  in  Grod's  presence  all 
day,  and  do  you  think  it  is  right 
that  sinful  creatures  like  ourselves 
should  laugh  or  even  smile  before 
Him  ?  r^  T 
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*  I  hope,  children,  you  will  let  us 
have  no  more  of  this,  but  will  now 
qnietlj  go  home  and  pray  Grod  to 
foi^ive  you  for  your  great  fault.' 

Then  having  kindly  assured  them 
further  that  he  would  himself  pray 
for  their  forgiveness,  Jabez  turned 
grandly  away  from  the  rebuked 
crowd  of  youngsters.  They  had 
beai  very  quiet  during  the  whole 
of  his  sermon,  and  looked  ashamed 
of  &em8elvee,but  whether  they  were 
benighted  heathen  or  idolatrous 
papists,  in  one  of  which  classes 
Jabez  had  so  clearly  proved  them 
to  be,  life,  holidays,  and  Spanish^ 
juice  were  still  sweet  to  them ;  and 
the  moment  Mr.  Oliphant's  back 
was  turned  one  little  urchin,  bolder 
than  the  rest  or  inspired  by  the 
outraged  naiad,  shouted  out  in  a 
mockmg  tone,  *  Old  King  Congo ! ' 
Jabez  iaced  the  enemy  instsintly 
and,  ezolainung  in  a  voice  very 
like  the  first  growl  of  thunder, 
'Who  said  that?'  advanced  up 
to  them.  There  was  of  course  a 
general  flight  on  the  parir  of  the 
godless  youngsters,  and  Mr.  Oli- 
pbant  thought  it  scarcely  consonant 
with  his  dignity  to  give  chase, 
possibly  too  remembenng  that  he 
conld  not  catch  them.  He  turned 
again  therefore,  like  a  majestic  lion 
that  is  content  with  having  scattered 
the  hunters  without  eating  them, 
and  took  his  way  homewards,  pur- 
sued to  his  great  disgust  for  more 
tiian  a  mile  with  a  chorus  of  '  Old 
King  Congos.'  Boys  and  gii'ls  are 
an  imitative  race :  and  ever  after- 
wards, I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  was 
considered  a  prime  joke  among  them 
to  waylay  Mr.  Oliphant  and  salute 
him  from  behind  a  comer  with  these 
three  odious  words, 

Jabez  reached  home  in  a  state  of 
magnificent  indignation,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  Piune  week  composed 
and  despatched  a  long  epistle  to  the 
•Rev.  John  Hawtrey,  the  master  of 
the  Btainton  Grammar  School,  at 
which  most  of  the  young  offmders 
were  pupils.     In  this^  he  not  only 


enlightened  Mr.  Hawtrey  in  full  as 
to  a  schoolmaster's  duties,  but  de- 
manded the  summary  expulsion  of 
the  culprits.  The  head-master  de- 
clined point-blank  to  expel  them; 
whereupon  Jabez,  rising  into  anger 
against  Hawtrey  himself,  referred 
the  matter  to  the  governors  of  the 
school,  who  however  refused  to 
interfere. 


CHAPTER  VnL 
KATE   FORMS  ANOTHER  ENGAaEMENT. 

When  Lord  Stainmore  returned 
to  England  in  the  spring,  the  first 
visit  he  paid  was  to  Reinsber.  He 
brought  with  him  Frank's  last 
sketches,  and  also  some  beautiful 
photographs  of  the  cemetery  and 
the  place  where  he  was  killed.  These 
the  young  nobleman  said  he  thought 
the  Oliphants,  as  the  poor  artist's 
only  friends,  would  naturally  like  to 
preserve ;  but  if  they  could  spare 
one  of  the  sketches  he  wished  to 
keep  it  himself  as  a  little  memento 
of  one  whose  character  he  admired 
so  greatly.  Altogether  his  delicacy 
and  tender  sympathy  for  the  dead 
won  the  admiration  and  boundless 
gratitude  of  Miss  Oliphant.  Her 
buoyant  spirits  had  now  quite  de- 
serted her,  and  she  spent  most  of 
her  time  in  silent  grief. 

It  was  very  pleasant,  however, 
to  have  some  one  with  whom  she 
could  talk  freely  on  the  only  sub- 
ject she  cared  for,  and  the  viscount 
established  himself  on  the  most 
friendly  footing  with  her.  During 
his  visit,  too,  he  advanced  much 
in  Mr.  Oliphant's  good  graces  by 
renewing  his  interest  in  that 
gentleman's  various  philanthropic 
schemes,  and  also  contrived  by  his 
unremitting  courtesy  to  remove 
any  suspicions  which  Mrs.  Oliphant 
might  still  entertain  about  the 
painful  circumstances  attending 
Frank's  death.  With  all  the  Oli- 
phants then  he  gained  ground 
every  day;  but  if  any  preference 
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could  be  observed,  bis  cbiof  atten- 
tions were  still  bestowed  on  Dora. 

At  the  beginning  of  June,  he 
came  again  and  found  Kate  still 
sad,  but  with  the  sadness  no  longer 
of  violent  grief  but  of  tender  regret. 
Then  he  broke  ground,  first  with 
Mrs.  Oliphant  and  next  with  Jabez. 
Of  the  former's  co-operation  he  had 
no  doubt,  but  rather  to  his  chagrin, 
as  he  thought  after  all  that  it  was  no 
trifling  act  of  condescension  to  ally 
himself  with  a  commoner,  Mr.  Oli- 
phant received  the  information  that 
he  was  in  love  with  Kate  with- 
out showing  the  slightest  surprise. 
Jabez,  however,  knew  his  own 
merits  so  well  that,  as  Fothergill 
once  said  of  him,  he  would  scarcely 
have  been  surprised  if  the  arch- 
angel Michael  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  him  and  presented 
him  with  the  sun  or  half  a  dozen 
stars  as  a  token  of  the  distinguished 
regard  of  the  celestials. 

'Then  I  presume,'  said  Mr.  Oli- 
phant when  the  other  had  finished, 
*  that  your  object  in  telling  me  all 
this.  Lord  Stainmore,  is  to  ask  my 
consent,  as  her  natural  guardian,  to 
your  paying  your  addresses  to  my 
niece.' 

*  Of  course — ^if  you  would  be  so 
good,'  replied  the  viscount,  inwardly 
cursing  the  other's  slowness.  But 
in  reality  it  was  only  Mr.  Oliphant's 
business-like  way  of  making  sure  of 
his  ground  before  going  on. 

*Well,  I  am  extremely  gratified 
at  such  a  proposal,  my  lord,  and  no 
one  can  think  more  highly  of  you 
than  I  do ;  but — ^but ' 

*  But  you  would  say  I  must  get 
Miss  Oliphant's  consent,  too  ?  * 

*  Why,  no — not  exactly  ;  though 
of  course  that  is  also  a  sine  qud  non. 
Still,  I  have  a  doubt,  and  it  is  one 
which  I  feel  some  difficulty — a  thing 
very  unusual  with  me — m  express- 
ing.— I  scarcely  know  how  to 
touch  on  the  matter  with  sufficient 
delicacy.* 

*  Perhaps  you  would  like  a  word 
about    money -matters,'    said    the 


other,  watching  Mr.  Oliphant's 
face  keenly  and  thinking  of  the 
numerous  mortgages,  post-obits  and 
acceptances  (the  remnants  of  by- 
gone Jewish  dispensations),  which 
encumbered  the  fair  Stainmore 
property  almost  up  to  its  value. 
*  I  should  wish  you — I  should  of 
course  insist  on  your  going  into 
these  details  with  me  before  the 
marriage.' 

*  I  beg  you  will  not  say  another 
word  about  money:  in  any  event 
my  niece  will  have  enough  and  to 
spare.  It  is  my  present  intention 
to  leave  her  all  I  have,  so  that  she 
will  be  in  possession  of  a  not  incoa- 
siderable  fortune  at  my  death.' 

'An  event  which  I  hope  and 
trust  is  far  distant,  my  dear  Mr. 
Oliphant!  But  if  your  objection 
has  no  reference  to  our  fortunes,  I 
cannot  imagine  what  it  can  be. 
Surely,  no  scoundrel  has  dared  to 
breathe  anything  against  my  cha- 
racter ? '  he  went  on  with  a  little 
show  of  indignation  but  a  good  deal 
of  real  misgiving.  Had  any  of  the 
queer  stories  about  him  in  India 
reached  Reinsber  P  Or  was  it  that 
he  had  not  shown  himself  quite  so 
much  interested  in  the  S.  P.  V.  of 
late? 

*No,  no;  not  one  word,  I  can 
assure  you.  In  fact  such  gossip 
would  have  weighed  little  with  me, 
for  I  am  accustomed  to  rely  on  my 
own  opinion  of  men,  and — ^merely 
of  course  from  having  had  much 
experience — I  very  rarely  find  my- 
self wrong.  No.  My  difficulty  is 
of  another  kind,'  Jabez  continued 
with  a  slight  blush ;  *  and  my  only 
fear  is  that  you  may  think  me  a 
little  crotchety  for  entertaining  it' 

*  I  shall  not  easily  think  so.' 

*  Well,  I  know  my  opinion  is 
not  that  of  the  mob,  but  I  haye 
long  thought  that  the  intermix- 
ture of  races  is  most  injurious  to 
mankind,  and  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented wherever  prevention  h 
possible.  Now  it  happens,  most 
unfortunately,  that  you  and  Kate 
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seem  to  belong  to  different  races. 
She  is  yeiy  fair,  and  has  all  the 
cbaracteristics  of  the  Teutonic  type, 
most  strongly  marked ;  while  your 
own  dark  hair  and  eyes  prove  yon, 
I  think,  to  be  of  Celtic  origin. 
However  mnch  therefore  such  a 
nnion  would  otherwise  delight  me, 
I  fear  I  should  be  acting  very  inju- 
dicioQslyand  even  weakly  in  giving 
mj  consent,  and  I  must  take  time 
to  reflect  on  my  decision.  I  trust 
your  love  is  ardent  enough  to  keep 
for  a  while,  my  lord  ?  ' 

The  viscount,  well-bred  as  he 
was,  could  hardly  resist  a  laugh  on 
perceiving  the  unexpected  rock 
which  Mr.  Oliphant's  sagacity  had 
discovered  in  mid-ocean  after 
passmg  the  real  and  dangerous 
shoals  without  observing  them. 
Bat  he  answered  very  seriously  : 

*  This  is  indeed  a  new  light  on  the 
matter,  Mr.  Oliphant.  I  am  so  in- 
experienced in  these  grave  questions 
I  really  do  not  know  what  to  say. 
—Yes,  my  attachment  is  profound 
enongh,  but  of  course,  if  you  advise 
me  to  do  so,  I  will  endeavour  to 
overcome  it,  and,  however  hard  my 
own  ^Eite  may  be,  I  shall  always 
thank  you  for  giving  me  the  benefit 
of  your  very  great  experience  and 
common-sense. ' 

*  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me — ^yes,  a 
very  great  pleasure,  Stainmore,  and 
—and,  you  know,  you  must  not 
misonderstand  me.  I  only  meant 
to  imply  that  the  unlucky  circum- 
stance I  mentioned  had  created  a 
doubt,  a  difficulty,  in  my  mind; 
not  that  I  had  formed  any  final 
decision  which  could  not  be  re- 
versed.' 

*  But  what  is  your  advice  to  me  P 
—or  at  least  do  oblige  me  with  dis- 
cussing folly  a  matter  so  important 
to  me.  Do  you  consider  the  union 
of  different  races  always  an  evil  ?  ' 

*  I  very  much  fear  it  is,'  answered 
Mr.  OKphant,  gathering  himself  up 
for  a  full  account  of  the  question. 
*  Take  the  case  of  hybrids — the  im- 
pure breed  does  not  last.     Again, 


as  an  authority  on  turf  matters,  you 
must  know  that  blood  is  the  first 
essential  in  a  race-horse ;  and  blood 
means  purity  of  the.  breed.  With 
regard  to  mankind,  superficial 
thmkers  will  say  that  the  popula- 
tion of  England  is  of  more  complex 
origin  than  that  of  any  country  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  will 
point  with  self-complacency  to  the 
proud  position  our  country  occupies 
at  the  present  moment.  I  reply  that 
England  is  great  in  spite,  and  not  in 
consequence,  of  this  complexity ; 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve we  should  stand  still  higher 
in  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  in 
civilisation  and  in  power,  if  our 
blood  had  been  pure.  The  most 
robust  men  at  present  in  the  world 
are  the  Bed  Indians,  a  race  which 
till  lately  has  had  no  opportunity 
for  intercourse  with  any  other. 
What  is  their  history  ?  The  white 
man  comes,  he  mixes  with  them, 
and  they  suddenly  decay,  dwindle, 
and  in  a  short  hundred  years  go 
out.  So  the  biggest  and  strongest 
Englishmen  are  these  in  our  dales  ; 
the  puniest  are  the  inhabitants  of 
our  large  towns.  And  why  ?  Why, 
because  in  the  dales,  rock  bound  and 
secluded,  families  mainly  of  the 
same  race  have  naturally  intermar- 
ried with  one  another  generation 
after  generation,  and  have  developed 
in  this  way  the  primitive  excellence 
of  the  breed  to  its  highest  point ; 
whereas  in  cities,  where  the  scions 
of  many  races  are  associated  toge- 
ther from  various  causes,  opportu- 
nities for  mixed  marriages,  with  all 
their  pernicious  consequences,  are 
only  too  frequent.' 

*You  have  made  the  general 
principle,  alas !  only  too  clear,'  said 
the  wily  viscount,  after  he  had  al- 
lowed Jabez  to  exhaust  his  eloquence 
in  this  way  for  nearly  an  hour.  *  I 
cannot  deny  that  you  have  con- 
vinced me — as  indeed  you  always  do 
whenever  I  happen  to  find  myself 
on  the  opposition  bench  to  your- 
self. But  in  this  particular4nstance 
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can  jon  suggest  no  palliation,  no 
remedy  ?  Must  I  not  only  lose  the 
dearest  object  of  my  ambition  but, 
-what  I  considered  of  scarcely  less 
importance,  the  superintendence  of 
a  father  in  the  proper  management 
of  my  estates  ?  I  assure  you,  so 
diffident  am  I  of  my  own  powers  in 
this  respect  and  so  fully  alive  to  my 
great  responsibilities,  that  I  had 
looked  forward  to  your  constant  co- 
operation in  promoting  the  wel£&re 
of  my  poor  tenants  as  an  inexpressi- 
ble support  to  me.  Now  I  fear  I 
must  be  content  with  the  colder 
and  more  occasional  advice  of  a 
friend  !     I  am  very  unfortunate.' 

*Well, — well — ^not  so  fast,  my 
lord, — we  mtist  take  time  to  con- 
sider the  question  in  all  its  bear- 
ings,' said  Jabez,  immensely  grati- 
^^,  '  I  need  scarcely  say  how  de- 
lighted I  should  be  at  all  times  to 
lend  you  my  poor  assistance  in  the 
way  you  mention.  It  is  certainly 
very  hard  on  all  of  us.  Let  us 
see.  There  are  no  doubt  red-haired 
individuals  among  the  Jews.' 

*From  which  you  would  argue 
that  a  dark-haired  Englishman 
might  possibly  be  of  Teutonic  blood, 
I  suppose  ?  ' 

said  Jabez  rather  eagerly,  for  he 
too  was  beginning  to  be  anxious 
to  find  a  reasonable  way  out  of  his 
ovm  dilemma.  After  all  a  rich 
young  nobleman,  with  such  a  pro- 
per appreciation  of  £ftthers-in-law 
and  the  S.  P.  V.,  was  not  to  be  met 
with  every  day. 

'  By  the  way,  a  little  curcumstance 
just  occurs  to  me  as  having  some 
bearing  on  the  important  question 
we  are  discussing.  Before  I  went 
out  to  India  my  hair  was  by  no  means 
so  dark  as  it  is  now.  It  was  rather 
brown,  as  I  remember. — But  I 
suppose  this  fact  would  make  no 
difference  in  the  matter  of  race  ?  ' 

*  There  you  are  mistaken — very 
much  mistaken,  Stainmore,'  ex- 
claimed Jabez  triumphantly.  'It 
makes  all  the    difference    in    the 


world.  How  truly  fortunate  that 
you  remembered  the  circumstance  1 
We  shall  be  all  right  yet,  I  see. — A 
rich  nut-brown,  was  it  not  ?  * 

*  Certainly ;  how  wonderful  now 
that  you  should  be  able  to  mess 
that!' 

*Then  I  wish  you  success  with 
my  niece  most  heartily.  You  pro- 
bably belong  not  to  the  Celtic  rice 
at  all,  but  to  the  Scandinavian 
branch  of  the  Teut^Muc.  The  Ger- 
man branch  of  the  last  great  stock 
is  easy  to  distinguish,  not  so  the 
other.  Red  hair  is  probably  the 
ordinary  characteristic  of  both ;  but 
with  a  tendency  to  run  into  golden 
hair  on  the  one  hand,  and  darker 
brown  on  the  other.' 

By  many  other  learned  argu- 
ments did  Jabez  now  convince  his 
lordship  that  he  had  red  hair,  and 
might  lawfully  tiierefbre  become  a 
suitor  for  Spate's  hand.  Stainmore 
listened  with  wonderful  fortitude, 
and  had  his  reward  in  Mr.  Oh- 
phant's  full  sanction  to  the  pro- 
posed match,  and  in  his  promise 
that  he  would  use  his  utmost  influ- 
ence and  authority  with  his  niece. 

From  the  latter,  the  visooiant 
feared  a  more  determined  opposi- 
tion; but  when  he  broached  the 
subject,  his  proposal  was  received 
in  ^e  same  gentle  emotionless  way 
in  which  she  took  most  things  now. 

*  I  am  deeply  honoured  by  your 
offer.  Lord  Stainmore,'  she  said, 
'  but  I  must  have  ample  time  to 
consider  it.  You  have  heard,  I 
suppose,  of  my  previous  attachm^&t 
to  poor  Frank  ?  '  She  guessed  this 
from  his  manner. 

*  Yes,  Kate ;  from  your  mother.' 
'You  must  give  me  a  fortnight ; 

you  will  not  mind  waiting  so  long 
for  my  answer  P ' 

*  A  year,  if  you  wish.' 

*  Nay,  that  would  not  be  just  to 
yourself.  I  will  speak  to  you  again 
on  the  subject  in  a  fortaught' 

She  was  pleased  by  ma  delicacy 
when  he  went  away  from  Beinsbco- 
for  that  time,  leaving  her  to  form 
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an  unbiassed  decision.  It  was  a 
fortnight  of  sad  and  anxious  reflec- 
tions ;  for  her  yonth  and  all  the  plea- 
sores  of  life,  nay,  the  veiy  possibility 
of  violent  joy,  seemed  buried  for  ever 
in  the  grave  of  Frank  Holden.  Just 
at  present  she  was  in  the  state  of 
one  who  has  been  struck  down  by 
the  paw  of  a  wild  beast,  a  state  in 
which  they  say  you  feel  no  jfsdn,  but 
only  a  dull  numbing  sense  of  all 
that  has  happened  or  wiU  happen, 
and  lie  motionless  without  either 
care  or  hope.  But  she  also  belonged 
by  nature  to  that  noUer  class  of 
women  who  exhaust  the  whole  well 
of  affection  at  the  first  draught  and 
cannot  love  twice.  She  admired 
Lord  Stainmore  indeed,  as  warm- 
hearted enthusiastic  girls  always  do 
admire  a  handsome  and  accom- 
phshed  man  of  the  world  in  whose 
sincerity  they  believe;  and  she  was 
beyond  all  measure  (and  certainly 
b^ond  reason,  if  Mrs.  Oliphant  was 
light)  gratefiod  to  him  for  the  deli- 
cacy and  kindness  he  had  shown  in 
the  case  of  her  poor  lover.  How  she 
would  have  acted,  had  she  never  seen 
the  latter,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say ;  but  as  affairs  stood,  her  feelings 
towards  Stainmore  were  those  of 
admiration  and  gratitude  alone,  not 
of  love. 

In  doubt  herself,  she  took  Miss 
Mansfield  into  her  confidence,  and 
ixM  her  the  Vfbole  history  of  the 
last  two  years,  together  with  her 
present  perplexity.  Dora  sympa- 
thised warmly  with  her,  but,  in  the 
hope  that  a  new  lover  might  in  time 
<diann  away  the  melancholy  which 
seemed  likely  to  oast  a  gloom  over 
the  rest  of  her  £riend's  life,  strongly 


advised  her  to  accept  Lord  Stain- 
more's  offer.  And  when  Kate  had 
also  talked  the  matter  over  with 
her  uncle  and  step-mother,  and 
found  how  earnestly  they  wished 
for  the  match,  she  doubted  no 
longer.  For  herself  indeed,  as  we 
said,  she  looked  for  no  happiness, 
nothing  but  placid  contentment,  in 
this  world:  but  if  she  could  add 
anything  to  the  happiness  of  those 
who  were  dearest  to  her,  her  forlorn 
life  would  be  weU  spent  in  the 
effort.  She  would  make  the  vis- 
count clearly  understand  her  real 
feelings,  and  then,  if  he  still  per- 
sisted in  his  suit,  she  would  accept 
him  and  be  as  good  a  wife  to  him  as 
she  could. 

"  *  I  have  now  told  you  all,  Lord 
Stainmore,'  she  said  towards  the 
end  of  their  next  interview.  *It  is, 
you  see,  but  a  poor  second-hand 
affection  which  I  can  give  you,  and 
you  deserve  something  better  than 
that.' 

*I  shall  get  for  more  than  my 
deserts  if  I  succeed  in  winning  you, 
dearest  K!ate,'  answered  Stainmore 
— and  for  once  I  agree  with  him. 

*  Well  then,  as  you  can  be  con- 
tent with  a  faded  little  heart  like 
mine,  there  is  my  hand.' 

The  whole  thing  was  more  Uko 
will-  than  love-making ;  but  the  vis- 
count was  jubilant,  for  he  knew  the 
nature  of  women  and  had  abundant 
fiiith  in  his  own  powers  of  winning 
her  affections  by  and  by  when  time 
had  softened  her  present  grief. 
Even  if  he  failed,  he  thought  that 
a  beautiful  girl  and  a  fortune  of  a 
million  would  not  be  a  very  bad 
bargain. 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION  IN  PRANCE. 


A  REMARKABLE  discussion  has 
been  going  on  of  late  in  France 
on  the  subject  of  female  education, 
-which  throws  a  curious  light  on 
the  Catholic  view  of  ideal  woman- 
hood and  its  fruits,  and  is  particu- 
larly interesting  to  us  in  England, 
where  the  same  questions  (though 
under  a  strangely  different  aspect) 
are  in  fact  being  battled  over,  i.e. 
what  is  the  result  we  ought  to  aim 
at  in  our  education  of  women,  and 
how  is  it  to  be  obtained. 

The  object  for  which  woman  was 
put  into  the  world,  which  may  for 
shortness  be  symbolised  as  that 
weekly  enounced  by  the  Saturday 
Review,  is  pretty  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Maistre,  a 
great  Catholic  authority  quoted  by 
the  Bishop  of  Orleans  in  his  inte- 
resting little  volume  on  Les  Femmes 
studieusGs,  *To  be  able  to  under- 
stand what  men  are  doing  and  talk- 
ing of  so  far  as  to  know  that  Pekin 
is  not  in  Europe,  and  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great  did  not  request  in 
marriage  a  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,*  *  is 
to  be  their  greatest  chcf-d^osuvre;* 

*  they  .may  love  and  admire  the 
beautiful,  but  must  not  be  allowed 
to  seek  to  express  it;'  *art,  or  study 
of  any  kind  must  only  be  carried 
on  by  way  of  amusement ;'  *  woman 
is  only  ridiculous  and  unhappy  if 
she  attempts  anything  serious  in 
any  department  of  knowledge ; ' 
'she  becomes  a  monkey;'  in 
short,  though  she  may  be  receptive 
of  the  thoughts  of  others,  the  power 
of  original  thought  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  be  hers. 

To  this  the  Bishop,  Dupanloup, 
replies  by  giving  a  long  list  of 
women  whose  gifts  have  been  un- 
contested.   He  goes  on  to  say  that 

*  not  only  have  fiiey  a  right  to  in- 
tellectual cultivation,  but  that  it  is 


also  a  duty.  God  never  makei 
useless  gifts,  and  woman  has  re- 
ceived from  her  Creator  the  gift  of 
intelligence,  that  it  may  be  used. 
A  strict  account  will  be  required  of 
every  talent  it  is  said  in  the  BiUe, 
and  I  know  of  no  Father  of  the 
Church  who  has  thought  that  this 
parable  does  not  concern  women  as 
much  as  men.'  '  St.  Angus^oe  tajB 
that  no  creature  to  whom  God  Ins 
granted  the  lamp  of  inteUigence 
ought  to  act  like  the  foolish  virgiw 
and  let  her  lamp  go  out  for  want  of 
trimming,  not  only  for  her  own  sake,  i 
but  for  ^at  of  oUiers.'  '  Womazi,' 
the  Bishop  goes  on,  '  has  not  been 
considered  as  an  intelligent  free 
being,  created  in  the  image  of  God 
and  responsible  to  Him  f<»*  her 
actions,  but  as  the  property  of  mao, 
^nade  otdy  for  1dm  who  is  her  end 
and  aim*  (the  italics  are  his),  U 
fascinating  creature  to  be  adored, 
but  still  on  inferior  being  for  the 
use  and  pleasure  of  man,  who  ii 
alone  her  master,  legislator,  judge 
— as  though  she  had  herself  neither 
soul,  conscience,  nor  moral  liber^, 
and  as  if  God  had  not  given  her 
also  faculties,  aspirations,  ri^ts  m 
well  as  duties.' 

Monseigneur  Dupanloup  does  not 
mince  matters.  He  goes  on  to  saj 
that  *coquetterie  is  the  natonl 
result  of  this  education  whidli 
makes  man  the  only  end  of  the 
destiny  of  woman ; '  that  *  if  the 
one  man  to  whom  she  has  been 
given  is  vicious,  cross,  or  unw<n^ 
of  affection,  when  temptation  oomas 
in  the  form  of  that  superior  being 
for  whom  she  has  been  taught  io 
think  herself  created,  having  been 
always  told  that  she  is  an  incompleti 
being,  incapable  of  a  separate  ezi»- 
tence,  unless  she  be  very  stronglj 
fortified  by  Christian  principle  she 


*  Les  Femmes  studleuses,  by  the  Bishop   of  Orleani. 
Sauvestre.     Seconds  Itttre  de  Monseigneur  Dupanloup, 
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is  enchamed  bj  the  fatal  attrac- 
tion.* 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  *  the  re- 
pressed capabilities,  and  unsatisfied 
desires  which  are  not  allowed  to 
feed  on  what  is  good  and  true,  fix 
on  all  sorts  of  false  and  unwise 
objects,  and  hence  the  lowness  of 
mental  and  moral  tone,  the  feeble- 
mindedness of  many  women  evi- 
dently fit  for  better  things,  but 
whose  education  has  been  stopped 
when  they  were  really  children.' 
*A  clever  woman,'  he  says,  *will 
not  remain  confined  to  such  arid 
dnties  as  M.  de  Maistre  desires. 
The  knowledge  that  "  Pekin  is  not 
in  Europe,"  and  the  like,  will  not 
satisfy  her,  and  unless  she  has  in- 
tellectual pleasures  as  a  rest  from 
material  duties,  she  will  resort  to 
frivolity  to  escape  from  their  ennui.' 
He  might  have  moreover  added 
that  a  really  superior  woman  will 
always  do  whatsoever  she  has  to 
do  better  than   the  mere  drudge. 

*  Serious  and  earnest  mental  appli- 
cation, real  exertion  of  thought,  are 
necessary.  Even  music  and  draw- 
ing are  not  enough  unless  they  are 
of  the  higher  order.'  '  We  must  not 
deceive  oarselves.  Rigid  principles 
with  nothing  but  futile  occupation, 
devotion  with  a  merely  material 
or  worldly  life,  produce  women 
without  resources  in  themselves, 
and  often  insupportable  to  their 
husbands  and  children.'  *  Earnest 
intellectnal  occupation  calms  ex- 
aggerated feelings  of  anxiety,  re- 
stores the  balance  of  her  mind,  and 
satisfies  any  just  and  noble  desires 
she  possesses  ;  it  gives  peace  some- 
times more  than  any  prayer,  and 
brings  back  the  spirit  of  order  and 
good  sense.' 

Mutilating  the  tree  into  a  stunted 
shmb  is  not  the  way  to  improve  it, 

*  and  the  woman  who  feels  that  she 
has  missed  her  aim  in  life,  exhausts 
herself  in  vague  aspirations.  "  Vo- 
cation" is  a  word  as  applicable  to 
women  as  to  men.  There  is  a 
divine  plan  for  each  soul,  the  real- 
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isation  of  which  i«  helped  on  hy 
our  efforts,  or  checked  by  our  want 
of  energy.  "Wo  cannot  foresee  al- 
ways to  what  end  God  intends  his 
gifts,  but  he  certainly  has  given 
them  for  some  object.  After  all, 
the  desire  to  keep  women  ignorant 
is  chiefly  caused  by  the  idleness  of 
men,  who  desire  to  keep  their  su- 
periority without  trouble.  It  is  a 
vicious  circle  :  idle  men  wish  their 
wives  to  be  ignorant  and  frivolous^ 
and  as  long  as  women  continue  so„ 
they  wish  men  to  be  idle.  They 
seem  to  think  that  they  have  gained 
a  victory  when  they  have  succeeded 
in  making  their  husbands  neglect 
their  business.  How  many  magis- 
trates, lawyers,  and  notaries  are 
worried  by  their  wives  into  failure 
and  want  of  exactness  in  their  atten- 
tion to  their  work.' 

The  Bishop's  description  of  *  po- 
lite' life  in  Paris  is  very  graphic  and 
somewhat  terrible ;  *  a  young  woman 
seems  to  think  that  she  has  married 
in  order  to  be  able  to  run  about  the 
world  and  amuse  herself:  balls^ 
concerts,  visits,  the  turf,  do  not  leave 
a  moment  of  rest  day  or  night.. 
Later  in  the  year  como  the  water- 
ing places  and  bains-de-mer.  Whe- 
ther he  likes  it  or  not,  the  husband 
must  share  this  exuberance  of  ex- 
citement; he  is  often  bored  and 
often  remonstrates,  but  the  wife 
employs  all  her  grace,  skill,  and 
seductiveness,  which  God  had  given 
her  for  a  very  different  use,  to  in- 
duce him  to  yield.'  *  If  she  has 
married  a  literary  man,  an  orator„ 
or  a  philosopher,  and  ho  takes  up 
a  book  to  escape  from  this  whirls 
she  pouts  (which  is  thought  charm- 
ing when  she  is  twenty),  dances 
round  him,  puts  on  her  bonnet, 
comes  back,  sits  down,  gets  up^ 
looks  repeatedly  in  the  glass,  takes 
up  her  gloves,  and  ends  by  an  ex* 
plosion  against  all  books  and  read» 
ing,  which  are  of  no  use  but  to  make, 
a  man  absent  and  unbearable.  For 
the  sake  of  peace,  the  husband 
throws   away  his  book,  loses   tho 
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habit  of  reading,  and  in  time,  fail- 
ing to  raise  his  companion  to  his 
standard,  he  sinks  down  to  hers.* 

Certainly,  in  Prance,  husbands 
must  be  more  complying  than  with 
us,  and  female  influence  stronger, 
for  it  would  be  a  strange  household 
in  England  where  such  &ntastic 
tricks  could  succeed. 

He  goes  on  to  show  a  state  of 
things  to  which  fortunately  there  is 
no  parallel  with  us.  *  In  the  well 
to  do  classes,'  he  declares,  as  soon  as 
there  is  any  question  of  marriage,  a 
young  man  is  called  upon  to  give 
up  his  profession,  *for  every  girl 
who  has  enough  to  live  on  insists  on 
her  husband's  doing  nothing.  A  sol- 
dier or  a  sailor  must  remain  single, 
or  marry  a  dowerless  girl.  This 
senseless  prejudice  is  such  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  even  the  most 
rational  mothers  of  a  certain  class 
hardly  advise  their  sons  to  adopt 
a  profession,  or  only  for  a  few 
years,  for  say  they,  "  a  married  man 
cannot  go  on  with  one."  How  can 
men  be  expected  to  work  under 
such  conditions,  or  care  for  a  posi- 
tion which  may  have  at  any  moment 
to  be  given  up  ?  What  zeal  or 
ambition  is  proof  against  the  know- 
ledge that  at  five  or  six  and  twenty, 
when  a  man  has  just  got  over  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  begin- 
ning of  all  careers,  he  is  to  renounce 
everything ?  I  have  known  mothers 
in  despair  at  seeing  their  sons,  in 
the  very  moment  of  success,  forced 
to  forsake  it  all  at  the  peremptory 
demand  of  a  young  girl  and  the 
blindness  of  her  parents,  who  can- 
not foresee  the  dangers  of  idleness, 
and  the  inevitable  regrets,  the  mo- 
notony of  a  tete-a-tete  after  the 
emotions  of  Solferino,  the  unceas- 
ing excitement  of  our  Algerian  gar- 
risons, or  the  adventurous  life  of 
a  naval  officer.  It  is  the  part  of 
a  Christian  woman  to  teach  her 
daughters  to  dread  the  dangers  of 
bratal  stupidity  and  idleness  ;  the 
social  and  intellectual  suicide  pro- 
duced  by  having  no  employment. 


no  offi.ce,  no  work;  the  religions 
and  political  necessity  of  taking  up 
a  useful  position  in  Hfe  and  assert- 
ing one's  influence  in  the  cause  of 
right.' 

He  complains  that  the  separation 
of  mind  between  men  and  women  is 
becoming  more  and  more  dangerous ; 
'  if  she  has  read  nothing  but  frivolons 
books,  and  has  no  idea  of  what  can 
be  said  on  both  sides  of  a  question, 
now  that  all  subjects  are  discussed 
and  reasoned  upon,  how  can  she 
give  that  help,  virtue,  purity,  and 
fiiith  which  are  her  peculiar  pro- 
vince? She  must  become  serioos, 
reflective,  firm,  courageous,  I  will 
even  say  manly  in  thought,  to  be 
able  to  do  her  part.  There  are  no 
noble  works  in  which  woman  has 
not  borne  part ;  she  is  intended  as 
the  "socia"  of  the  man — even  more, 
his  helpmate,  support,  councillor, 
"  adjutorium." ' 

With  regard  to  her  children, 
'  study  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
her  most  important  duties;  she 
must  attend  to  their  intellectual  as 
well  as  their  moral  education.  How 
many  an  affectionate  mother  has 
lost  her  influence  over  her  sons 
from  the  want  of  the  power  to  gaide 
or  understand  them.  Sound  judg- 
ment and  capacity  are  required  as 
well  as  love;  whereas  now  the 
chasm  between  the  sexes  becomes 
daily  greater,  the  contrast  between 
her  occupations  and  the  life  she 
should  l^wi,  working  with  and  for 
man,  and  like  him  for  Gfod.' 

At  present  what  does  education  do 
for  girls,  who  at  eighteen  are  taught 
that  all  is  finished  with  their  tirst 
pink  gown,  *and  who  fling  them- 
selves headlong  into  the  rapturous 
delights  of  going  out  into  society  ? 
They  have  learnt  nothing  thorough- 
ly, not  even  that  on  which  they 
spend  so  much  time.  A  girl  will 
practise  four  hours  a  day  at  the 
piano,  and  possess  at  the  end  no 
knowledge  of  the  great  masters, 
their  styles  or  schools.  Music  has 
degenerated  into  a  brilliant  noise, 
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which  does  not  evBn  sooth  the 
nerves.'  Drawing  as  nsnallj  taught 
does  not  even  develop  the  sense 
of  the  beantifiil.  A  girl  may  be  able 
to  draw  what  is  called  well,  and 
not  know  a  good  picture  from  a  bad 
one,  or  wheflier  Perugino  was  the 
master  or  the  pnpil  of  Raphael. 

As  to  the  clmrge  of  pedantry,  or 
of  being  a  *blne  stocking, '^  these 
Are  not  the  consequences  of  real 
knowledge;  it  is  the  incomplete 
development  of  the  mind,  the 
smattering  of  sciences  and  accom- 
phshments  which  make  a  woman 
beHeve  that  she  knows  what  she  is 
really  ignorant  of. 

Moreover,  when  there  is  no  pro- 
portion between  aspirations  and  the 
power  of  realising  them,  the  half 
educated  mind  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  common  life,  but  will  seek  its 
pleasures  in  excitement  and  emo- 
tion. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  the 
Bishop  incessantly  recurs,  which 
certainly  does  not  bear  by  any  means 
the  same  proportion  to  the  life  of 
women  in  England  as  in  France 
— dress.  He  describes  how  it  takes 
up  the  conversation  for  several 
hours  at  least  every  day,  how  it 
saps  the  foundation  of  everything 
serious  even  in  virtuous  and  Chris- 
tian women.  He  complains  of  the 
inordinate  time  taken  up  in  shop- 
ping, the  way  in  which  milliners  and 
ladies'  maids  become  the  confidantes 
of  girls,  that  a  mother  teaches  her 
daughter  to  think  that  dress  is  one 
of  her  greatest  interests  and  primary 
duties,  talks  and  allows  her  to  talk 
about  it  for  hours,  and  to  judge  of 
errerything  in  the  world  by  its 
criterion. 

*  A  girl  accordingly,  at  her  outset 
in  life,  asks  only  for  jewels,  lace, 
i»id  a  title ;  she  thinks  only  of  these, 
of  herself  in  short,  even  on  the 
very  day  when  she  is  about  to  con- 
secrate her  life  to  devotion  to  the 
ixiost  serious  duties '  (underlined  in 
tlie  original).  '  When  she  finds,  as 
life  goes  on,  that  she  must  give  up 


instead  of  being  an  idol,  serve  in- 
stead of  being  served,  the  trial  is  a 
hard  one.' 

He  then  says  that  some  sort  of 
plan  of  life  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
certain  proportion  of  details  to  the 
whole.  In  architecture  a  great  worfc 
is  sometimes  sacrificed  from  the 
want  of  this  harmony.  Let  the  ar- 
chitect of  his  own  life  look  to  it.  If 
there  is  difficulty  in  gaining  time 
for  reading,  let  women  learn  the 
art  of  seizing  on  odd  times,  of  using 
disengaged  moments. 

Study  makes  women  like  their 
homes,  and  instead  of  being'  crushed 
and  flattened  under  the  enormous 
weight  of  nothing '  as  De  Maistre 
calls  it,  gives  them  an  occupation 
and  an  interest  there.  For  this, 
however,  she  must  give  herself  a 
chance  in  matter  of  time  :  if  she 
stays  out  every  night  at  late  balls 
and  parties,  how  can  she  work  in 
the  morning? 

In  short,  nothing  could  be  more 
admirable  than  the  Bishop's  tone,  or 
more  judicious  than  his  remarks,  and 
probably  Monseigneur  d' Orleans,  a 
clever,  ambitious  man,  very  earnest 
in  what  he  considers  the  right,  was 
considerably  pleased  with  the  efiect 
he  had  produced.  He  had  proved 
his  case  only  too  well ;  his  fiicts  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  disputed.  The 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
member  of  the  Senate,  followed  suit, 
and  it  now  only  remained  to  find 
a  proper  remedy  for  such  a  grievous 
state  of  things.  A  paternal  govern- 
ment, of  course,  felt  itself  called 
on  for  action,  and  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  appealed  to  the 
whole  lay  body  of  teachers  to  organ- 
ise a  better  system  for  the  education 
of  women. 

To  the  horror  of  the  Bishop,  it 
was  proposed  to  establish  courses 
of  instruction  for  girls,  lectures, 
lessons  by  the  professors  of  the 
university,  in  short  all  the  *  personel 
et  materiel  scientifique '  of  all  the 
80  lyce^s  and  260  colleges  of  France 
was  to  be  employed  in  the  causes 
D  D  2^^ 
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Monseigneur  Dupanloup  was  fu- 
rious. To  have  himself  *  nursed  the 
pinion  which  impelled  the  steel ' 
was  too  much  for  his  equanimity, 
and,  forgetting  all  his  former  philo- 
sophic calm,  he  uttered  a  loud  long 
shriek  of  terror,  in  two  pamphlets, 
declaring  that  the  'whole  was  the 
result  of  a  conspiracy  to  take  the 
education  of  women  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Church/ 

To  which  M.  Sauvestre,  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  lay  and 
reforming  part  of  the  community, 
replies  in  a  little  book  called  8ur 
lea  genoux  de  VUglise,  *  If,'  said  he, 
'the  Church  has  already  had  the 
whole  of  the  education  of  girJs  in 
her  own  hands,  as  by  your  own 
confession  is  the  case,  upon  it  must 
fall  the  responsibility  of  the  state  of 
things  which  has  called  forth  the 
reprobation  of  the  two  bishops.' 
'For  nearly  twenty  years  the  priests 
in  France  have  enjoyed  an  influence 
recalling  the  worst  days  of  the  Re- 
storation ;  for  ten  years  the  clergy 
have  had  the  direction  of  almost  all 
education,  as  Monseigneur  admits, 
and  what  is  the  result  in  his  own 
words? — 'flimsy,  frivolous,  super- 
ficial. A  young  woman  in  gene- 
ral knows  nothing,  absolutely  no- 
thing ;  she  can  only  talk  of  dress, 
steeplechases,  and  the  absurdities 
of  other  people.  She  knows  by 
heart  all  about  the  most  famous 
actors  and  horses,  the  names  of  the 
performers  at  the  Opera  and  the 
Yari6t6s ;  she  is  more  familiar  with 
the  Stud  Book  than  the  ImitaMon, 
Last  year  she  betted  on  Tourqnes, 
this  year  on  Vermouth,  &c, ;  she  will 
tell  you  the  best  milliners,  the  most 
fashionable  saddlers,  and  weigh  the 
respective  merits  of  the  stables  of 
the  Comte  de  Lagrange  and  the 
Dae  de  Momy;  but,  alas,  should 
conversation  turn  on  any  subject 
connected  with  history  or  geo- 
graphy she  is  struck  dumb ;  she  is 
incapable  of  talking  on  business, 
art,  politics,  or  science.'  'These 
girls,'  says  Sauvestre,  '  so  well  up 


in  horses  and  theatres,  all  come  out 
of  fashionable  convents ;  could  any 
one,  indeed,  live  in  the  world  who 
had  not  been  educated  in  a  con- 
vent ?  *  He  goes  on  to  describe  how 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  de- 
stroy all  lay  instruction,  to  support 
and  encourage  Jesuit  colleges  and 
convents,  and  the  schools  of  the 
various  brotherhoods  and  sister- 
hoods (where  the  young  mind  is 
perverted  out  of  all  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  the  casuistry 
of  Liguori  is  put  in  the  place 
of  morality,  where  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  'distinguish  between  theft 
which  is  permissible  and  theft  which 
is  blamable,'  between  defamation  to 
be  avoided  and  that  which  is  per- 
missible to  defend  the  holy  inte- 
rests of  the  Church  and  morality — 
of  which  last  permission  the  outside 
world  will  perhaps  think  that  the 
Bishop  has  occasionally  availed 
himself  liberally  in  his  second 
pamphlet). 

Sauvestre  then  gives  his  autho- 
rities, beginning  with  a  catechism  in 
very  general  use,  sanctioned  by  the 
Church,  headed  by  testimonials  from 
the  Bishop  of  Strasburg  and  Bishop 
of  Verdun,  at  much  length,  third 
edition,  1866. 

'  Is  it  always  wrong  to  steal  ?' — 
A.  'No;  it  may  happen  that  the 
person  from  whom  you  take  the 
property  has  no  right  to  oppose  yoa, 
or  you  are  in  extreme  distress,  and 
only  take  what  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  deliver  yourself  from  it ;  or 
in  secret  as  a  sort  of  compensation^ 
which  you  cannot  otherwise  obtain, 
of  things  which  are  due  to  you  in 
justice '  (this  last  is  even  a  point  of 
doctrine  which  is  called  'secret 
compensation ' ) . '  Thus  servan  ts  who 
do  not  think  themselves  paid  accord- 
ing to  their  merits,  the  shopkeeper 
who  thinks  he  is  selling  too  cheaply, 
can  right  themselves  by  this  con- 
venient doctrine.' 

The  chapter  on  '  Defamation ' 
shows  how  '  calumnies  need  not  be 
retracted  in  five  different  cases ;  i.e. 
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when  jon  cannot  do  so  without 
injuring  your  own  character  by  the 
exposure  more  than  your  neigh- 
bour's by  the  defamation,  &c.  Ac* 
which  is  followed  by  *  Dispensation 
from  the  fulfihnent  of  a  sworn  pro- 
mise,' and  *  if  conscience,'  says  M. 
Sauvestre,  *  is  inconveniently  pain- 
ful, the  child  is  told  that  there  are 
eight  kinds  of  conscience,  among 
which  figure  the  "  scrupulous  "  and 
the  "  capacious."  ' 

Nothing  appears  too  small  on 
which  to  give  directions.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  a  chapter  on  Mag- 
netism, *  which  it  is  probable  may 
be  practised  if  you  do  not  summon 
the  devil  to  interfere;' table-turning, 
however,  '  is  expressly  forbidden  as 
a  devilish  practice.'  It  is  forbidden 
to  open  and  read  sealed  letters  .  . 
unless  you  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  writer  of  the  letter  or  the 
person  to  wKom  it  is  addressed  will 
not  object ! '  (you  yourself  being  the 

Then  come  Exercises  for  Girls 
according  to  the  method  of  St. 
Ignatius.  She  is  to  imagine  that 
she  sees  before  her  some  hoTy  scene 
and  place  ;  'for  instance,  that  of  the 
Annunciation:  fancy  the  little  house 
where  the  holy  Mary  is  awaiting 
in  the  moonlight  the  beautiful  an- 
g^l  who  is  to  bring  to  her  the  hap- 
piness and  glory  of  maternity.' 
Then  comes  *  the  Contemplation  of 
the  Circumcision'  in  the  same  way; 
^imagine  yourself  in  the  stable  where 
it  is  performed,'  the  whole  scene 
heing  given  in  what  we  must  con- 
sider most  extraordinary  detail. 

The  coarse  materialism  of  the 
Exercises  upon  Death  and  Hell  is 
still  worse.  *You  are  to  realise 
through  every  sense — sight,  hearing, 
taste,  smell,  touch — what  will  take 
place  on  your  own  death-bed,  your 
cries  of  pain,  the  death-rattle,  your 
a^ony  and  fear ;  then  the  tolling  of 
the  bell,  the  grave-digger  digging 
your  grave,  your  nasty  smell  after 
your  death,  your  funeral,  the  con- 
versation of  those  who    see    you 


carried  along  and  discuss  your  cha- 
racter.' 

The  contemplation  of  hell  is  *  to 
bring  up  before  your  mind,  first  the 
abysp,  its  length,  width,  and  depth, 
filled  with  an  enormous  fire ;  then 
the  horrible  smell  of  the  smoke,  as 
of  pitch  and  sulphur ;  the  taste,  all 
that  can  be  conceived  of  bitterness, 
such  as  tears,  the  noise  of  sighs, 
cries  of  agony,  blasphemy,  and 
howling  amidst  the  roaring  of  the 
fiaming  fire,'  &c.  &c. 

Part  of  the  recommendations  for 
a  holy  life  consists  in  a  seclusion  of 
four  weeks,  wherein  five  such  exer- 
cises are  to  be  used  each  day.  *  You 
are  to  deprive  yourself  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  light  of  the  day, 
the  doors  and  windows  are  to  be 
closed,  only  light  enough  left  to 
read  and  perform  necessary  things. 
Avoid  all  thoughts  which  can  give 
you  joy,  such  as  the  Resurrection,^ 
'  A  haircloth  shirt,  girdle  with  small 
iron  chains,  and  disciplines  even  to 
the  drawing  of  blood,  are  recom- 
mended. No  conversation  except 
with  the  director.  The  patients 
are  to  live  with  this  phantasma- 
goria of  death,  hell,  and  the  cruci- 
fixion, to  weep,  accuse  themselves 
of  sin,  invoke  phantoms,  and  to 
believe  in  their  own  guilt ;  if  they 
do  not  appear  at  their  call,  to  lash 
themselves,  torture  their  bodies  in 
order  to  drive  away  all  reality  and 
judgment.  By  the  time  the  seclu- 
sion is  ended,  the  wretched  victims 
have  probably  lost  all  control  over 
their  reason,  require  a  director  in- 
deed, and  are  in  a  fit  state  of  sub- 
jection to  the  priest.'  These  Exer- 
cises, singularly  called  spiritual, 
are  used  in  all  the  religious  houses 
in  France,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
every  variety  of  edition  and  of  dif- 
ferent arrangement ;  *  they  produce 
a  deep  self-contempt,  the  giving  up 
of  thought  and  action  alSce  to  the 
director,  the  fear  of  hell,  a  syste- 
matic destruction  of  reason  and 
conscience.  This  is  what  the  priests 
have  put  in  the  place  of  morality, 
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and  this  is  why  the  country  desires 
to  take  the  direction  of  education 
into  its  own  hands.' 

The  Bishop  had  gone  so  fax,  in  his 
first  work,  as  to  allow  that  female 
education  as  now  conducted,  ^  even 
the  most  religious,  does  not  give 
any  taste  for  serious  work,  or  but 
too  rarely ;  that  it  dissipates, 
weakens,  and  debases  the  minds  of 
women,  instead  of  strengthening 
and  raising  them.'  Who,  answers 
the  layman,  are  to  blame  for  this 
if  the  priests  are  always  crying 
woe  to  'those  who  seek  in  human 
science  for  what  will  satisfy  their 
curiosity,'  and  when  the  idesJs 
held  up  for  imitation  are  those 
contained  in  the  Lives  of  SahUs^ 
Servants  of  Mary^  Ac.,  the  ab- 
surdities and  indecencies  of  which 
are  too  unpleasant  to  quote  P  These 
books  are  given  as  prizes,  and 
constitute  the  staple  religious 
reading  in  schools  and  convents 
(the  'besotted  lecture  pieuse,' 
which  Miss  Bronte  describes  wil^ 
such  horror  in  Villetk).  What 
must  ^be  a  girl's  notioaoL  of  a  useful 
life  and  of  true  pity,  who  is  called 
upon  to  admire,  e.g.,  '  the  blessed 
Benoite  Beneural, '  who '  used  the  dis- 
cipline every  day  from  her  fifteenth 
to  her  forty-fifUi  year,  wore  hair- 
cloth fifteen  years,  iron  braoelets 
armed  with  sharp  points  twelve 
years,  iron  garters  four  years,  a 
corset  of  tin  pierced  inside  like  a 
rasp  for  five  years,'  which  sound 
like  the  penanpes  of  some  Indian 
&keer  in  honour  of  some  hideous 
Juggernaut. 

There  are  72,000  monks  and 
nuns  in  France  who  devote  them- 
selves to  teaching,  62,000  in  lyc^ 
and  colleges,  5,800  in  ecclesiastical 
establishments ;  nearly  one-half  of 
the  ecoles  prmiaires  are  in  the  hands 
of  theCongregationalists;  while  the 
examinations  and  certificates  re- 
quired from  lay  teachers  are  not 
exacted  from  the  8,000  sisters  who 
direct  schools,  7,000  of  whom  are 
without  certificates. 

The  manner  in  which  history  is 


tai^t  by  this  army  of  monks  and 
nuns  is  so  remarkable  that,  unless 
its  influence  was  lost  through  its 
own  violence,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  any  liberalism  could  exist 
in  France  at  this  moment.  Tlie 
manuals  on  science,  history,  ^. 
used  in  the  difierent  schools,  by  M. 
Chantrel  of  the  Univers,  M.  Ga- 
bourd,  &Cy  works  which  have 
passed  through  many  editions,  show 
how. 

*  One  of  the  high-sounding  words 
employed  by  freemasons,  infidels 
and  Protestants,  is  toleration.  .  .  . 
Truth  and  virtue  alone  can  possess 
the  rights  of  Hberty ;  error  said  vice 
have  no  rights;  t^ey  can  have 
none.  ...  To  prevent  and  punish 
evil,  to  interdict  the  propagation 
of  error,  is  not  to  be  a  persecutor, 
for  no  one  can  be  said  to  persecute 
eviL  ...  In  a  Catholic  society,  to 
practise  or  teach  heresy  is  to  attack 
the  constitution  of  law  and  of  so- 
ciety.' 

^  Carefiil  study  shows  that  what- 
ever has  been  done  agreeably  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Holy  See,  and  in  oon- 
formity  to  its  instructions,  has  been 
just  and  beneficial ; '  a  complete 
justification,  says  M.  Sauvestre, '  of 
the  Inquisition  and  the  butcheries 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  That  pious 
massaoi^  was  £^proved  of  by  the 
Holy  See,  the  head  of  Coligny  was 
sent  to  the  Pope,  and  a  medal  struck 
at  Home  in  its  honour,  with  the 
effigy  of  Grregory  XTTI.  on  one  side, 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots 
by  an  ajigel,  on  the  other  the  words, 
Ugonottorum  Strages,  1572.  Three 
freiscoes  were  moreover  painted  in 
the  Vatican  on  the  subject.' 

*  There  are  three  degrees  of  sociid 
liberty,'  says  M.  Chantrel;  *hnt 
the  highest  is  where  good  only  is 
free ;  the  Church  admits  nothing 
of  toleration.  It  may  be  necesesaj 
for  a  time  to  tolerate  these  evils,' 
i.  e.  the  *  liberty  des  oultes  et  de  la 
presse,'  that  is,  as  long  as  it  caimot 
do  otherwise.  *To  deny  authority 
by  divine  right  is  a  principle  do- 
structliFe     of    social    order.'    The 
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King  has  a  right  divine,  tinder  the 
direction,  of  course,  of  the  Chnrch. 
SauTestre  gives  other  gems  from 
the  historical  smnmarics,  such  as, 
*  The  Protestants  b^an  the  massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew ;'  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  the  slaughter 
by  the  Baron  des  Adrets,  the  hang- 
ings, butcheries,  women  ripped 
open,  <fcc.,  were  caused  by  their  own 
&iilt:  'The  outrages  against  Gk>d 
and  his  saints  had  inflamed  the 
imaginations  of  men  to  such  a  pitch 
of  ftuy,  that  they  no  longer  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  Kmits  they 
onght  to  observe Massa- 
cres are  the  inevitable  eflRacts  of 
heresy,*  says  M.  Ghtbourd. 

'It  was  at  Vienna  that  Pilate 
died,  two  yeaors  after  the  crucifixion 
of  the  Just  One.  .  .  .  Herod  Agrippa 
and  Herodias  finished  their  days  at 
I^ons.  .  .  .  Martha,  Mary,  Lazarus, 
Maiy  Magdalen,  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Provence,  where  they 
planted  the  cross.' 

^  Les  Provinciales  are  nothing  but 
a  tissue  of  misrepresentations, 
either  exaggerated  or  absolutely 
cahmmious ;  the  book,  indeed,  was 
bnmt  at  last  by  the  public  execu- 
tioner.' A  History  of  France,  one 
of  tiie  class-books  of  the  Jesuits, 
describes  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes — '  The  dragonnades 
did  not  occasion  the  death  of  any 
CaJvinist,  and  excited  the  most 
vivid  enthusiasm  in  France;  any 
excesses  must  be  'attributed  to  the 
military  zeal  of  Louvois ;  those 
which  took  place  after  the  edict 
received  the  approbation  of  Louis 
XrV.,  but  if  he  was  wrong  almost 
the  whole  of  France  was  wrong 
also.'  Then  negligently,  as  if  it 
were  an  affiair  c^  small  moment,  it 
observes,  as  to  the  number  of  exiles, 
that,  according  to  the  computation 
of  Yauban, '  they  were  between 
80,000  and  100,000 ;  or,  according 
to  statistics  fumished  to  the  Due 
de  Bourgogne,  67,000  to  68,000  re- 
fused to  a^ure.' 

In  the  succeeding  reign  Cardinal 
Dubois  is  represented  as  a  much 


calumniated  man,  spotless ;  while 
the  chief  fault  of  Louis  XV.  was 
that  he  sent  the  Jesuits  out  of 
France. 

Modem  history  is  told  in  an 
equally  remarkable  manner : 

'  The  taking  of  the  Malakoff  was 
accomplished  by  the  Fi*ench  troops 
marching  in  bearing  an  image  of 
the  Virgin,  and  Pelissier  placed  the 
success  of  the  assault  under  the  pro- 
tection of  one  of  her  fdtes.' 

The  dangers  of  science  are 
guarded  against  by  the  Caieclii^m 
of  PerseverancCy  22nd  edit.,  headed 
by  the  approbation  of  the  Pope  and 
a  whole  string  of  cardinals,  the 
almost  incredible  silliness  of  which 
must  be  studied  to  be  believed. 
It  is,  of  course,  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tion and  answer. 

*  On  the  third  day  God  placed  the 
sea  in  the  bed  prepared  for  it.' 

*  Q.  What  do  you  observe  of  the 
extent  of  the  sea  ? — ^A.  That  it  is 
neither  too  great  nor  too  little. 

*  Q.  What  did  he  cover  the  earth 
with? — ^A.  With  green  grass,  be- 
cause it  suite  our  eyes  better  than 
any  other  colour;  if  it  had  been 
red,  black,  or  white,  we  could  not 
have  borne  the  sight '  (so  that  the 
Esquimaux  and  the  negroes  are 
probably  blind). 

*  Q.  Why  were  the  stars  created 
on  the  fourth  day  ? — ^A.  To  teach 
men  that  they  were  not  the  cause 
of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  God 
ordained  this  so  as  to  prevent  idol- 
atry. 

'  Q.  What  do  you  observe  about 
fish? — ^A.  I  observe  that  it  is  a 
wonder  that  they  should  be  bom 
and  live  in  sea- water,  which  is  salt, 
and  that  this  whole  race  has  not 
been  annihilated  long  ago.' 

*  On  the  fifth  day  God  made  the 
birds.  Like  fish,  iJiey  are  bom  of 
the  sea,  and  it  is  a  great  miracle 
that  that  element  should  have  pro- 
duced in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
two  species  so  entirely  different.' 

In  an  'exercise'  given  to  the 
pupils  of  a  convent  in  file  et  Vilaine 
the   vision   of  a  nun  who  had  ap- 
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pearcd  to  one  of  the  sisters  gives 
much  information  as  to  pnrgatory. 
*  It  is  like  a  lime  kiln,  but  some  sonls 
endure  icy  cold.  The  Holy  Virgin 
does  not  often  come  there,  but  when 
she  does,  she  talks  to  every  soul 
and  tells  them  how  long  their  time 
will  be.'  *St.  Joseph  very  rarely 
visits  the  souLs,  she  has  only  seen 
him  once.'  The  nun  who  saw  the 
vision  offered  a  calming  gift  of  holy 
water;  the  soul  was  pleased,  but 
said  that  it  felt  hot,  and,  vanishing, 
left  a  piece  of  the  burnt  flesh  of  her 
fingers  behind,  which  looks  like 
burnt  velvet.  *  To  doubt  the  truth 
of  this  apparition,'  says  the  direc- 
tress, *  appears  impossible,  consider- 
ing the  infinite  good  resulting  from 
this  twofold  miracle.'  'The  flesh 
of  a  soul ! '  says  Sauvestre,  admi- 
ringly. If  it  is  replied  that  great 
absurdities  might  be  detected  in 
out-of-the-way  English  girl-schools, 
and  that  it  is  not  fair  to  observe  on 
these,  the  answer  is  evident ;  Mrs. 
Jones's  or  Mrs.  Brown's  silliness  is 
on  her  own  undivided  responsibility ; 
the  French  convent  schools  are  part 
of  a  great  organisation  carried  on 
under  the  guidance  of  the  infallible 
Catholic  Church. 

The  details  of  the  strange,  mystic, 
amorous  passion  inculcated  towards 
the  Saviour  in  these  young  girls 
are  too  disgusting  to  give,  but  Sau- 
vestre relates  a  trial  in  which  a  cer- 
tain Rev.  Father  Gonznga  figured 
before  the  law  courts  of  Poictiers, 
where  letters  were  produced,  such 
as  'I  threw  you  palpitating  into 
the  arms  of  your  husband  '  (Jesus 
Christ)  ;  showing  how  such  senti- 
ments may  be  abused. 

A  rapport  was  distributed  to  the 
Chambers  in  1863,  says  Sauvestre, 
which  says : 

'During  the  thirty  previous 
months,  out  of  34,873  lay  public 
schools,  99  teachers  were  con- 
demned, 19  for  crimes,  80  for  mis- 
demeanours, i.e.  one  in  every  352 
schools.  Out  of  3,53 1  public  schools, 
conducted  by  ecclesiastics,  there 
were    55     condemnations,    23    for 


crime,  32  for  misdemeanours,  i.e. 
one  in  every  64  schools.  The  cal- 
culation of  crime  taken  separately 
makes  the  comparison  still  worse, 
i.e.  one  in  1,835  ^7  teachers;  one 
in  153  ecclesiastics.  The  species  of 
crime  was  such  that  these  statistics 
were  no  longer  allowed  to  be  pub- 
lished after  1863.' 

Again,  a  circular  firom  the  General 
Superior  of  the  Institute  of  Chris- 
tian Schools,  May  1861,  published 
surreptitiously,  contains  the  follow- 
ing concerning  the  state  of  things 
in  his  own  order :  *  Until  the  pre- 
sent time  we  have  thought  it  best 
only  to  hint  at  this  vice,  but  the 
gravity  of  the  circumstances  has 
become  such  that  this  delicacy  is  do 
longer  possible  when  we  consider 
the  deplorable  facts  which  have 
successively  appeared.'  He  quotes 
two  former  circulars  in  1854  and 
i860,  and  says,  'These  warnings 
have  been  given  in  vain.* 

*  The  brothers  are  chiefly  taken 
from  young  men  fresh  from  the 
plough  or  jfrom  tending  cattle,  in- 
duced to  join  the  order  greatly  by 
the  wish  to  escape  military  service ; 
they  make  a  promise  of  which  they 
do  not  understand  the  extent,  a 
black  robe  is  thrown  over  their 
shoulders,  and  they  become  at  once 
teachers.  Are  the  brutal  instincts 
of  these  untaught  natures  sur- 
prising ?  ' 

It  certainly  gives  a  strange  idea 
of  the  state  of  JVench  morals  when 
the  Bishop  thinks  that  he  has  re- 
duced the  question  of  public  lectures 
to  a  hopeless  absurdity  by  saying, 
'  Carry  out  your  principles,  let  the 
Minister  declare  that  any  man,  any 
Frenchman,  has  a  right  to  open  a 
"Cours"  for  young  girls,  unless  the 
Departmental  Council  oppose  it  in 
the  interest  of  public  morals,  and 
see  what  would  be  the  result !' 

Which  is  exactly  the  scheme  now 
being  established  in  most  of  the 
large  towns  in  England,  without 
any  protection  either  from  ministers 
or  mayors,  and  which  yet  the  most 
zealous  advocate  of  female  modesty 
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has  not  remonstrated  against  for 
this  reason. 

Kg  words  in  the  Bishop's  vocabu- 
larj  seem. large  enongh  to  express 
his  horror  for  this  *  plan  detestable, 
audacienx,  irreligieux,  cet  etrange 
principe,*  fearful  and  new.  Indeed 
the  honest  terror  which  he  exhibits 
against  the  teaching  of  girls  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  by  professors 
is  so  genuine  that  we  can  only 
wonder  at  the  state  of  things  it 
implies.  He  cites  'le  grand  roi' 
Louis  XIV.  (a  curious  guardian  of 
female  delicacy)  as  an  authority 
against  it,  tells  how  when  Napoleon 
established  the  girl-schools  for  the 
Legion  d'honneur,  *ce  grand  homme* 
ordained  that  no  ma/fi,  not  even  a 
gardener^  was  to  be  admitted  with- 
in the  precincts ;  even  the  directress 
herself  was  only  to  receive  one  in  the 
parlair.  The  Bishop  declares  openly 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
send  a  French  girl  *  seide  dans  une 
voiture  publique  h  500  lieues,  ou  en 
pleine  mer  a  5,000,  confine  a  un  capi- 
taine  pour  I'Australie,  comme  cela 
se  fait  chaque  jour  en  Angleterre 
et  en  Am^rique.  Essayez  en  France 
ct  vous  vcrrez ;  on  plut6t  n'essayez 
pas,  car  vous  savez  bien  que  c*est  im- 
possible.' Instead,  however,  of  de- 
ploring such  a  state  of  things,  he 
evidently  considers  it  part  of  the 
'  distinction  des  femmes  fran9aises 
dans  toute  TEurope,'  which  he  adds, 
is  *'  depuis  longtemps  incontestee.' 

Clearly  he  is  not  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Irish  melody — 

On  she  went,  and  her  maiden  smile 
In  safety  lighted  her  o'er  the  green  isle. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  French 
maiden  is  no  '  Una.' 

It  is  indeed  curious  to  read  Mon- 
seigneur  Dupanloup's  books,  where 
the  facts  are  mostly  uncontested 
and  where  the  steps  of  his  argu- 
ment are  admirable,  yet  feeling  all 
the  while  that  they  tend  to  an  abso- 
lutely opposite  conclusion.  '  Je  suis 
de  Tavis  de  monsieur  pour  la  raison 
eontraire.'  As  a  matter  of  course  a 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  cannot  con- 


ceive Christianity  beyond  the  pale 
of  his  Church,  and  religion  itself  is 
identified  with  the  particular  form  to 
which  he  belongs ;  but  we  should  not 
find  much  difference  on  this  point 
in  the  opinions  of  a  presbyter  of  the 
Scotch  communion,  an  ordinary 
Anglican  rector,  or  a  Methodist 
minister:  *  the  right  is  what  I  think, 
the  good  is  what  I  am.*  Still  it  is 
put  more  rudely  than  oven  our  con- 
troversies accustom  us  to  hear. 
'  Your  religion,'  he  says  to  the  Pro- 
testants, *  consists  entirely  in  de- 
stroying ours.'  He  reproaches  M. 
Duruy  for  having  said  something 
in  favour  of  Luther,  and  remarks, 
*  Bossuet,  avant  d'^craser  Timpiete 
et  rimmorahte  de  ce  moine  apostat,' 
Ac.  (there  may  be  some  difference 
of  opinion  in  Europe  as  to  whether 
Luther  has  been  ecrase  or  not).  He 
goes  on,  *  To  take  girls  out  of  the 
influence  of  priests  is  to  deprive 
them  of  all  religion,  to  make  them 
atheists.'  '  Religion,  modesty,  mo- 
rality, are  worth  all  the  'ologies  in 
Europe,'  to  which  every  one  would 
agree.  *  Atheism  and  immorality 
are  worse  in  women  than  in  men,' 
Q.  E.  D.  '  La  femme  sage,  modeste, 
laborieuse,'  can  only  be  obtained 
'  sur  les  genoux  de  Tfiglise,'  in  the 
face  of  his  own  report  of  the  utter 
failure  hitherto  of  this  very  influ- 
ence in  the  ordinarymodem  French- 
woman. 

Still  it  is  evident  that  the  new 
form  of  instruction  is  not  without 
great  danger  in  so  inflammable  a 
community,  and  the  scheme  of  the 
Minister  has  so  many  unwise  pro- 
visions, that  French  girlhood  seems 
likely  to  be  as  much  ruined  by  tho 
too  great  publicity  of  the  new  regime 
as  by  the  absurd  monastic  regula- 
tions at  present  in  force,  and  may 
fall  between  the  two  schools  of  ex- 
treme views. 

If  the  Bishop  could  persuade 
himself  to  try  and  find  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  the  Minister's  new  sys- 
tem, instead  of  indulging  in  this 
prolonged  tempest  of  objurgation, 
he  would  render  the  greatest  ser- 
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vice  to  the  state.  Let  him  lift  up 
his  testimony  against  *  public  exhi- 
bitions in  the  Sorbonne/  against 
*  receiving  prizes  in  the  Salles  pnb- 
liques  des  Mairies,  at  CJomices  Agri- 
coles,  Expositions/  and  the  Uke, 
against  reciting  odes  before  a  large 
mixed  andience,  which  are  all  most 
dangerous  for  young  girls,  and  spe- 
cially for  French  girk  it  is  evident. 
These  however  are  by  no  means  in- 
ventions due  to  M.  Duruy  and  his 
assistants.  They  exist  already  in 
many  French  girl-schools  and  in  the 
crowning  of  the  Rosiere. 

Many  of  the  subjects  of  lectures 
cited  by  the  Bishop  are  certainly 
not  very  judicious;  but  does  he 
think  the  erotic  literature  of  the  con- 
vent more  likely  to  produce  modest 
women  ?  As  he  says,  many  of  the 
professors  may  have  gone  far  in 
scientific  rationalism,  but  a  study  of 
the  surprising  facts  of  the  Catechism 
is  hardly  likely  to  fortify  the  mind 
against  its  attacks.  He  complains 
of  the  books  placed  in  the  libraries 
of  the  lyc6es,  and  mentions  amongst 
them  with  horror  Bon  Quixote^  *  our 
joyfullest  and  all  but  our  deepest 
modem  book,*  observes  Carlyle; 
and  the  Jei-usalevi  Delivered,  '  our 
great  Christian  epic,'  as  it  is  gene- 
rally considered.  He  says  these 
will  stain  'lafoi  et  la  delicatesse 
des  moBurs.'  Does  he  really,  after 
the  wise  counsel  given  in  his  first 
volume,  consider  the  abominable 
lives  of  saints  to  be  more  edifying  ? 

And  so  we  return  once  more  to 
the  original  idea  of  the  opposition 
between  fidth  and  knowledge,  the 
belief  that  ignorance  and  innocence 
are  synonymous,  the  virtues  of  dark- 
ness, the  devotion  to  Plato's '  shadows 
of  the  cave,'  the  honest  terror  that 
light  of  all  kinds  must  be  dangerous 
for  the  eyes,  the  source  of  the  myths, 
older  than  Faust  (the  old  German 
story,  not  Goethe's)  or  even  Pro- 
metheus, that  the  gods  will  punish 
the  desire  of  knowledge,  whichis  not 
good  for  man,  still  less  for  woman. 

It  is  supposed  that  a  young  girl 
is  more  likely  to  be  religious  for 


believing  that  Pilate  died  at  Vienna, 
and  that  birds  were  bom  of  the  sea; 
more  modest,  for  never  even  seeing 
a  man, '  even  a  gardener.'  '  Is  man 
more  wise  than  his  Creator?'  as 
Job  inquired,  no  one  can  tell  how 
many  hundred  years  s^o.  Has  He 
separated  men  from  women  in  fami- 
lies in  the  world  P  Male  and  female 
created  He  them.  And  these  at- 
tempts to  improve  Gt)d's  arrw[ige- 
ments  by  concocting  such  an  utterly 
artificial,  unnatural  life,  bears  its 
own  fruit  of  evil,  and  tends  to  & 
fearful  reaction,  as  the  Bishop  him- 
self bears  witness.  At  the  first  con- 
tact with  the  real  world,  the  bewil- 
dered girl,  seeing  man  almost  for 
the  first  time,  as  a  natural  result, 
feels  a  morbid  interest  in  these 
charming  fiends,  so  seductive,  so 
terrible  that  they  were  not  even  to 
be  looked  at. 

As  to  the  experience  we  may  gain 
by  studjring  these  different  experi- 
ments in  education,  we  shall  pro- 
bably feel  that  one  extreme  is  almost 
as  bad  as  the  other ;  the  unbelieving 
professors  and  the  superstitious  nuns 
are  both  of  them  very  little  to  our 
taste.  The  reaction  from  the  igno- 
rant and  narrow  restrictions  on 
female  teaching  in  France  has  led 
to  a  desire  '  that  girls  should  study 
exactly  the  same  things  as  meu;' 
and  if  Messrs.  Albert  &  Co.  give 
them  lectures  on  Ab61ard  and  Rabe- 
lais, upon  Rousseau  and  Vollains 
as  M.  Dupanloup  declares,  we  shall 
certainly  agree  with  him,  that  how- 
ever useful  in  a  study  of  French 
literature  for  grown-up  intelligences, 
these  are  utterly  unfitted  for  young 
girls. 

We  do  not  wish  the  Home  Secre- 
tary to  request  the  masters  of  Eton 
and  Harrow,  and  '  all  the  grammar 
schools,'  to  undertake  the  education 
of  English  girls,  and  we  shall  cer- 
tainly not  confide  our  daughters 
to  the  petty  jealousies,  the  narrow 
intellects  and  hearts,  of  the  conven- 
tual Mrs.  Stars  and  Miss  Saurins. 
Still,  if  we  return  to  the  advice  of 
the  Bishop  before  he  lost  his  temper 
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and  the  balance  of  bis  judgment,  we 
shall  find  his  observations  as  appli- 
cable in  onr  own  case  as  in  France. 
To  enable  a  girl  to  learn  something 
which  she  cares  for  so  tborooghlj 
05  to  make  it  a  real  interest  in  ber 
afler  Hfe,  to  allow  ber  a  greater 
choice  of  subjects — ^indeed,  to  choose 
that  for  which  she  has  a  '  vocation,' 
to  oae  a  grand  word — ^to  discourage 
that  foolisb  smattering  of  know- 
ledge, that  series  of  mdiSerentlj 
taught  accomplishments  wbichevery 
^1  is  forced  to  pass  tbroogh,  and 
which  nine  tenths  of  them  drop 
entirely  when  they  are  married  ;  in 
short,  to  be  accurate  and  oonscien- 
tions,  and  not  to  be  allowed  to 
skate  over  the  sur&ce  of  history 
and  languages  as  they  now  too 
oflen  do,  is  what  we  should  aim  at. 
A  girl  who  conceives  that  she  un- 
derstands French,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man will  often  be  found  to  misuse 
half  the  genders  in  her  French 
talk,  not  to  be  able  to  translate  an 
ordinary  ItaUan  letter,  and  when 
yoa  ask  her  the  meaning  of  the 
page  01  German  which  she  is  reading 
off  so  ghblj,  prove  that  she  does 
not  nnderstsmd  half  the  principal 
words,  which  yet  she  does  not  take 
the  trouUe  to  look  out,  but  goes  on 
snatching  at  the  sense  as  if  such 
trifles  did  not  signify ;  while,  not 
improbably,  you  may  find  the  young 
lady  undertaking  the  studj  of 
8(Hne  dead  language  in  the  same 
&shion. 

There  is  no  examination,  no  com- 
parisan  with  other  minds  possible 
in  the  ordinary  governess  education 
in  England;  and  only  those  who 
have  occasion  to  test  it  can  con- 
ceive the  extraordinary  incorrect- 
ness of  the  information,  the  shaUow- 
nesB  of  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon '  well  educated '  girl,  the  want 
of  any  power  of  reasoning,  of  any 
knowledge  of  the  logical  sequences 
of  caose  uid  effect  in  her  mind. 

Women  have  hitherto  never  been 
made  to  feel  that  there  is  any  im- 
portance in  the  accuracy  of  what 
they  learn;  they  have  never  been 


compelled  to  bring  up  their  know- 
ledge, as  it  were,  to  a  pitched 
battle,  to  find  out  which  were  trusty 
battahons  of  facts  to  be  relied 
on,  and  which  would  give  way 
under  the  least  pressure.  They 
have  never  realised  what  it  is  to 
know  that  a  class  or  a  fellowship, 
an  appointment  for  India  or  a  clerk- 
ship in  a  pubhc  office  —  i.e.  the 
whole  future  of  their  lives — de- 
pended upon  the  correctness  of  their 
construing  of  a  Greek  play,  their 
fistcts  concerning  Charlemagne  or 
Charles  V.,  their  differential  cal- 
culus or  their  algebra ;  and  wanting 
these  material  incentives,  they  and 
their  parents  have  been  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  slovenly  results 
incident  to  such  dilettante  teaching 
as  they  have  hitherto  been  only 
able  to  obtain. 

Knowledge  will  not  give  women 
more  influence,  as  sometimes  seems 
to  be  feared;  indeed,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  be  greater  than  it  is,  and 
certainly  not  desirable ;  but  it  will 
enable  them  to  use  wisely,  for  wise 
ends,  that  which  they  possess  in 
such  large  measure  already.  In- 
deed, if  men  at  all  realised  the 
amount  which  they  exercise  at  pre- 
sent in  life,  they  would  take  care 
that  they  were  better  fitted  to  wield 
it.  Fcnelon,  certainly  no  advanced 
Liberal,  says,  ^  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  bad  education  of  women  does 
more  harm  than  that  of  men.'  It 
is  often  at  present  the  leoat  estim- 
able part  of  a  woman  which  gives 
her  this  sway  over  man. 

If  we  attempt  to  calculate  the 
power  of  a  mother  over  her  chil- 
dren in  their  early  days,  both  with 
regard  to  their  health  and  charac- 
ters, the  power,  both  for  good  and 
for  evil,  of  young  women  over  young 
men,  that  of  mothers  over  their  sons, 
of  wives  over  their  husbands,  and 
make  some  sort  of  estimate  of  its 
aggregate,  we  shall  not  any  longer 
consent  to  leave  the  preparation  for 
such  a  sphere  of  action  in  the  hands 
of  the  worst  educated  of  human 
beings — i.e.   the  larger  portion  of 
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the  governesses  and  schoolmis- 
tresses of  England. 

To  know  how  little  we  know  is 
the  resnlt  of  all  real  knowledge,  and 
this  certainly  will  not  make  women 
presnmptnous  or  vain;  it  is  the 
half  knowledge,  the  shallow  imper- 
tinence of  *  cram,'  which  is  really 
dangerous. 

A  clever,  edacated  woman  may 
be  reasoned  with  and  convinced ; 
it  is  the  ignorant,  narrow,  obstinate 
woman,  seeing  only  one  side  of  a 
question,  believing  that  there  can 
be  no  right  but  her  own,  who, 
adhering  doggedly  to  her  own  way, 
so  often  carries  the  day  against  her 
busy  husband,  who  has  no  time  and 
no  inclination  to  battle  out  the 
infinitesimal  trifles,  which  yet  make 
up  so  large  a  part  of  life.  It  is  the 
inferior  mind  which  generally  rules 
the  household.  A  man  or  woman 
with  many  interests  in  life  and 
sympathy  with  many  ideas  does 
not  care  to  contest  indifierent  mat- 
ters; and  to  be  always  on  the  watch 
to  obtain  that  large  field  of  influence 
which  falls  in  '  by  lapse  '  gives  an 
incalculable  advantage  in  the  long 
run. 

The  difierence  between  men  and 
women  is  so  radical,  both  bodily 
and  mentally V  that  save  in  the 
most  exceptional  instances,  there 
cannot  be  the  smallest  danger  of  a 
deeper  education  making  them  too 
much  like  men.  There  is  a  pathetic 
story  by  George  Sand,  given  in  a 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  where  the 
difierence  is  touched  upon  with 
extreme  feeling  by  one  who  had 
done  her  best  to  make  herself,  as 
she  thought,  manly  :  most  truly, 
*  Woman  is  not  undeveloped  man, 
but  diverse.' 

There  is  a  great  complaint  made 
at  present  against  fast  girls  and 
frisky  matrons :  these  certainly 
have  not  erred  from  over-education. 
If  it  be  only  as  an  experiment,  we 
may  at  least  try  a  difierent  course. 
As  to  the  fear  of  that  most  unplea- 
sant of  results,  the  making  *  learned 


women ;'  this  is  an  evil  which  at 
present  would  seem  very  little  to 
be  dreaded.  Although  the  love  of 
reading  is  quite  as  common  among 
girls  as  among  boys,  the  over  de- 
votion to  it  amid  the  engrossiiig 
cares  of  after  life  is  not  likely  to  be 
exceedingly  dangerous. 

It  is  the  power  of  assimilation 
which  is  so  wanting  in  ordinary 
minds,  and  which  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated— ^to  teach  them  that  the  ran- 
dom skimming  of  a  dozen  reviews, 
the  whipt  cream,  as  it  were,  of  other 
folks'  knowledge,  is  not  equal  to  the 
painstaking  digging  out  of  the  es- 
sence of  one  fact  and  making  it 
their  own.  Robertson,  complains 
of  the  dreadful  habit  of  swallowing 
books  which  is  growing  on  this  gene- 
ration. *  I  have,'  he  says,  *  read  fewer 
books  than  most  girls  of  nineteen;' 
but  then  he  had  made  use  of  them. 

To  this  should  be  added  the  ac- 
quiring the  rare  art  of  intelligent 
listening,  so  as  to  benefit  oneself 
and  assist  the  speaker ;  ^  neither  to 
disturb,  divert,  nor  lower  the  con- 
versation,' says  Dupanloup,  *the 
first  of  the  liberal  arts,'  as  some  one 
calls  it ;  and  this  would  appear  to  be 
essentially  feminine.  Yet  there  is 
generally  no  worse  listener  than 
a  young  girl,  unless  it  be  in  affairs 
of  sentiment,  when  *  a  fellow  feeUng 
makes  her  wondrous  kind.' 

There  has  been  an  extraordinary 
change  in  opinion  on  these  ques- 
tions even  during  the  last  few 
months.  Three  of  our  universities 
have  already  given  our  girls  the 
opportunity  of  testing  their  know- 
ledge by  examinations ;  lectures  are 
being  established  in  most  of  our 
great  towns,  on  almost  all  con- 
ceivable subjects;  and  there  has 
been  a  general  sifting  and  overhaul- 
ing of  our  girl  schools  and  teachers. 
Whether  in  the  efibrts  now  making 
we  have  yet  hit  upon  the  best 
methods  of  communicating  know- 
ledge without  injuring  home  charac- 
ter remains  to  be  seen ;  but  even 
if,  as  seems  probable,  a  'college  for 
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women  '  cannot  generally  be  made 
to  fit  into  the  present  arrangements 
of  society,  it  will  at  least  give  an 
opening  for  girls  to  obtain  (if  they 
please)  a  year  or  so  of  honest  work 
in  any  pursuit  for  which  they  have 
real  talent,  and  which  the  extremely 
fragmentary  nature  of  women's 
ordinary  home  life  renders  so  diffi- 
cult to  arrange.  Above  all  it  will 
prepare  teachers  with  some  re- 
cognised standard  of  ability  and 
acquirements  such  as  we  cannot 
now  obtain.  It  will  get  rid  of  the 
broken-down  lady  who,  knowing 
nothing  herself,  aspires  to  teach 
that  nothing  to  our  daughters — to 
whom  we  have  been  hitherto  chiefly 
condemned. 

Probably  also  by  giving  some 
sort  of  certificate  like  the  diploma 
required  for  governesses  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere,  it  will  cause  that  ill 
used  class  to  be  both  more  con- 
sidered and  better  paid,  and  so 
open  the  field  to  a  higher  order  of 
ability. 

It  is  evident  that  household  cares 
can  no  longer  find  the  same  occupa* 
tion  for  woman  as  of  old.  Before 
the  time  of  machinery  and  of  shops, 
the  feeding  and  clothing,  the  com- 
fort, even  the  existence  of  the  whole 
establishment  depended  upon  her ; 
her  wise  forethought,  her  manual 
dexterity,  and  her  power  of  manage- 
ment, provided  for  all,  and  this  was 
a  sufficiently  interesting  and  diffi- 
cult duty  for  her  life,  and  a  large 
opening  for  her  energies.  The 
*  virtuous  woman'  in  Proverbs  is 
no  household  drudge ;  she  is  a 
merchant,  an  agriculturist,  and  an 
admirable  ruler ;  she  '  maketh  fine 
linen  and  sellcth  it,'  ^  she  consider- 
eih  a  field  and  buy  eth  it,'  and  'with 
the  fruit  of  her  hands  she  planteth 
a  vin^ard;'  she  has  evidently  a 
turn  for  art,  and  wears  very  fine 
clothes,  silk  and  purple,  but '  she  is 
good  to  the  poor,  she  openeth  her 
mouth  with  wisdom,'  she  looks 
after  her  honsehold  and  children, 
and    'causes  her  husband   to    be 


honoured,'  *  sti-eugth  and  honour 
are  her  clothing,'  and  her  'rejoicing' 
is  particularly  mentioned.  This 
woman  certainly  wanted  neither 
occupation  nor  consideration.  Her 
particular  work  is  done,  but  it  is 
her  modem  equivalent  which  we 
want  now  to  produce. 

'  The  brain  of  woman,'  said  Pro- 
fessor Barlow  some  time  since,  in  a 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
'  though  smaller  absolutely  than 
that  of  man,  is  larger  relatively 
to  the  size  of  her  body.'  He 
fortifies  himself  with  many  quota- 
tions from  professors  both  German 
and  English  for  the  fact,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that '  this  large  deve- 
lopment of  her  intellectual  organs 
requires  culture,'  and  the  danger 
of  leaving  them  to  run  to  seed  is 
great.  With  these  large  brains,  the 
rare  susceptibility  and  quick  per- 
ceptions which  women  generally 
possess,  unless  good  and  usefiil  pur- 
suits are  open  to  them,  and  they 
have  worthy  objects  to  occupy  their 
minds,  they  will  take  up  with  those 
which  are  mean  and  low,  but  which 
offer  a  chance  of  power,  always  pe- 
culiarly charming  to  an  inferior.  It 
is  not  by  their  noblest  qualities  that 
some  of  the  least  excellent  of  the  sex 
have  ruled  so  royally.  A  w'oman 
can  fiirt  by  nature,  but  she  reaches 
her  best  development  only  as  the 
result  of  very  careful  culture. 

To  put  the  question  in  its  lowest 
form,  women  are  half  the  human 
race,  and  merely  as  a  matter  of 
numbers  it  may  be  worth  trying 
whether  the  world  would  not  ad- 
vance faster  if  '  a  good  education ' 
were  given  them.  There  is  amongst 
us  the  widest  disparity  of  opinion 
as  to  what  constitutes  this  '  good 
education,'  but  as  no  party  believes 
that  we  possess  it,  or  anything 
approaching  to  it,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  the  midst  of  our  own 
uncertainties,  any  evidence  as  to 
the  mistakes  and  experience  of  other 
nations  becomes  exceedingly  valu- 
able. ^  T 
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OF  UN-CONSCIOUSNESS  AND  ANNIHILATION. 


WHEN  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  a 
mntmous  boy.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  by  overt  acts  (as  lawyers 
call  them)  I  rebelled  against  my 
pastors  and  masters.  I  never  took 
part  in  the  barring  oat  of  a  school- 
master. The  very  worst  I  did  was 
to  wrap  up  a  bee  (a  very  large  wild 
bee)  in  a  small  piece  of  very  thin 
paper,  and  violently  ttirow  it  from 
a  distance  at  a  near-sighted  master's 
head.  By  the  time  the  bee  got 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  head,  it 
had  escaped  firom  the  imperfect 
wrapping  np ;  and  it  proceeded  an- 
grily to  buzz  about  the  head,  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  master  and  the 
delight  of  the  scholars.  And  if  the 
delight  aflEbrded  to  many  scholars 
was  incomparably  greater  in  amount 
than  the  annoyance  of  the  individual 
master,  who  shall  say  that  what 
was  done  that  day  is  philosophically 
to  be  condemned  ?  The  individual 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  well-being 
of  the  community.  This  is  fully 
recognised  by  English  law  ;  as  you 
may  discern  in  the  matter  of  the 
carrying  of  railways  through  private 
property. 

To  return  to  whence  I  set  forth. 
I  was  intellectually  mutinous.  When 
I  was  taught  to  believe  anything, 
I  rose  against  it.  When  I  was  in- 
formed that  anything  was  very 
good,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
it  was  very  bad.  Thus  for  a  large 
portion  of  my  life,  having  had  it 
dunned  into  me  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  great  writer,  I  thought  him 
a  great  humbug.  His  jokes  were 
often  vile.  His  long  speeches  were 
sickeningly  tiresome.  Of  course,  I 
have  come  now  to  estimate  that 
individual  differently;  though  I 
have  not  yet  come  to  wish,  with 
Mr.  Thackeray,  that  I  had  been 
Shakespeare's  shoeblack.  Being 
taken  to  London,  and  required  to 
think  that  the  Mayfair  district  was 


beantiftil,  I  incurred  severe  puni^- 
ment  by  declaring  it  was  very  ugly. 
The  latter  view  I  still  hold.  Lock- 
ing  back,  in  hxst,  1  have  no  doubt  I 
was  a  conceited  and  opiniomted 
fool.  I  have  no  doubt  the  reader 
was  a  fool  too :  if  he  were  not  a 
mere  piece  of  soft  clay,  receptire  of 
whatever  was  impressed  on  him. 

There  was  a  piece  of  poetry,  or  »fc 
least  of  verse,  which  I  was  con- 
strained in  those  days  to  commit  to 
memory,  and  publicly  repeat,  with 
appropriate  gesticulation,  before  a 
large  assemblage.  It  was  Oato's 
soliloquy  about  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  School  hocka  a-re  much 
changed :  I  think  this  old  favourite 
piece  has  now  disappeared  from 
them.  I  inwardly  rebelled  against 
that  piece,  even  as  I  repeated  it. 
In  that  piece,  the  accomplished 
author  makes  Cato  e^eak  of  human 
nature  as  shrinking  from  annihila- 
tion: 

Whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire. 

This  longing  after  immortality  ? 

Or  'whence  this  secret  dread,  and  iniranl 

horror 
Of  Mling  into  nonght? 

I  quote  no  more:  that  is  t&e  idea, 
and  then  it  is  beaten  out  thin. 

This  is  accepted  by  many  with- 
out due  thought.  Is  there  in  human 
nature  this  shrinking  &t>m  annihila- 
tion ?  I  doubted  it  as  a  little  boy. 
I  doubt  it  much  more  now.  There 
are  some  certain  £acts  which  look 
another  way. 

What  is  the  most  prevalent  vice 
of  humanity  ?  It  is  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  or  drugs. 
Find  human  beings  where  you  may, 
savage  and  civilised,  they  have 
found  out  something  that  can  in- 
toxicate ;  and  a  great  many  habi- 
tually use  that  to  excess.  And  what 
is  the  great  end  of  all  intoxicating 
liquors  or  drugs  ?  Why,  it  is  un- 
consciousness.    It  is  to  get  away 
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firom  one's  self:  in  fact,  it  is  an- 
rdhilation  for  the  time.  On  a  day 
of  drencbing  rain  and  storm  like 
this,  you  give  a  few  pence  to  the 
poor  soaked  starved  hopeless  beggar; 
aad  the  beggar  hnrries  to  spend  the 
pence  on  a  glass  of  drugged  and 
poisonous  whisky,  seeking  therein 
oblivion  of  his  cares.  And  it  is  a 
sorrowful  fact,  that  many  educated 
persons,  both  men  and  women, 
pressed  by  a  load  of  anxiety  and 
misery,  do  by  like  means  get  away 
from  it.  Even  the  trouble  which 
rises  no  higher  than  the  rank  of 
worry,  sometimes  has  driven  to  the 
same  wretched  relief:  which  is 
some  way  down  the  inclined  plane 
that  conducts  to  utter  perdition. 
But  you  see,  that  farfrom  there  being 
the  universal  dread,  and  inward 
horror,  of  falling  into  nonght,  there 
is  nothing  more  longed  after  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  race. 
Every  one  has  known,  when  terrible 
physical  agony  was  pressing,  the 
bl^ised  relief  of  the  powerful  opiate, 
under  which  the  iron  claw  of  pain 
relaxes,  and  you  feel  yourself  float- 
ing away  into  rest.  The  most  bene- 
ficent discovery  of  modem  times  is 
assuredly  of  that  anaesthetic,  which 
makes  human  beings  unconscious 
through  critical  times  of  their  life, 
in  which  consciousness  would  be 
agony.  Are  there  not  some  who 
have  made  such  a  wretched  thing 
of  life,  that  its  presence  is  hopeless 
misery  :  and  the  best  they  wish  for 
is  to  be  relieved  of  its  intolerable 
load  ?  Poor  Bums  was  perfectly 
sincere,  when  he  wrote, 

Oh  life,  thou  art  a  weary  load, 

Along  a  thorny,  wretched  road, 

To  wretches  such  as  I. 

And  Sophocles  meant  it,  when 
he  wrote  the  famous  chorus  in  the 
(Edipus  Coloneus,  of  which  the  first 
lines  mean  this  :  *  Not  to  be,  is  best 
of  all :  but  when  one  hath  appeared, 
then  to  return  with  swiftest  foot  to 
whence  he  came,  is  next.*  The 
sum  of  the  matter  is,  that  to  many 


people,  life  is  pain :  and  it  is  natural 
to  wish  to  get  away  from  pain, 
anywhere,  anyhow. 

Of  course  you  wiU  say,  that  I  am 
speaking  of  a  very  deplorable  section 
of  mankind,  the  forlorn  hope  of 
humanity.  Yet  it  is  curious  how 
fix)m  the  higher  view,  the  religious 
point  of  view,  you  will  find  things 
said  which  virtually  come  to  the 
same  thing.  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning 
thought  there  was  no  text,  even  in 
the  Psalms,  that  sounded  so  delight- 
fril  as  the  renowned  one,  *So  (it 
ought  to  be  surely)  He  giveth  Hi 8 
beloved  sleep.*  I  remember  a  ser- 
mon by  that  great  preacher  Mr. 
Melvill,  in  which,  after  quoting  the 
words,  the  precu)her  burst  out, 
*  What  could  He  give  them  better  ?  ' 
That  is,  what  could  He  give  thcA 
is  better  than  unconsciousness, — 
which  is  annihilation  ?  To  have  a 
being  of  which  you  are  not  aware, 
is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  to  have 
no  being  at  all.  Nirvcma  is  the 
thing  which  millions  of  human 
beings  think  the  best  thing:  and 
nirvana  is  annihilation.  For  absorp- 
tion into  the  Deity,  or  into  nature, 
is  to  all  intents  annihilation.  The 
final  loss  of  individual  conscious- 
ness is  annihilation.  The  little  drop 
of  being,  falling  into  great  ocean, 
and  ceasing  to  have  any  separate 
conscious  existence,  is  annihilated 
as  the  little  drop.  It  may  be 
worked  up  again  into  something 
else ;  but  it  is  not  that  any  more. 
And  to  me,  to  my  sense  and  convic- 
tion, to  say  that  my  soul  at  death 
will  go  out  like  the  extinguished 
flame  that  goes  nowhere,  and  to 
say  that  it  will  go  back  to  the  great 
ocean  of  Being  it  came  fr^m,  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing ;  and  mean 
annihilation.  In  either  case,  I  my- 
self should  cease  to  be. 

I  have  heard  it  maintained,  with 
some  ingenuity,  that  the  highest 
idea  of  a  Christian  life  is  a  panthe- 
istic idea ;  that  the  highest  attain- 
ment in  holiness  is  to  have  one*s  will 
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so  subordinated  to  the  will  of  God, 
that  one  ceases,  in  fact*,  to  be  a 
separate  being.  Ko  doubt  it  is  a 
grand  attainment  when  the  creature 
can  really  look  up  to  the  Creator, 
and  say  Fiat  voluntas  Ttux,  meaning 
what  is  said.  But  this  is  quite 
different  from  absorption.  There  is 
no  loss  of  individual  consciousness 
here.  There  is  no  loss  of  individual 
will  here;  though  the  individual 
will  is  so  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  the  Divine  will,  that  they 
shall  always  pull  the  same  way. 
To  go  on  through  life,  willing  what 
God  wills,  and  consciously  happy 
in  willing  so,  is  anything  but  ab- 
sorption in  the  Deity;  anything 
rather  than  annihilation.  Con- 
Bciousness,  will,  individuality,  are 
all  in  vivid  existence.  It  is  not 
'Henceforth  I  go  out  and  am  ex- 
tinguished :*  it  is  *  Henceforth  1  lire  J* 
But,  to  go  back  to  the  assertion 
that  great  numbers  of  human 
beings,  far  from  shrinking  from 
annihilation,  do  in  fact  regard  it  as 
a  great  blessing.  Let  me  record 
what  was  once  said  to  me  by  a 
thoughtful  and  devout  friend.  He 
said  that  ho  believed  that  times 
come  to  every  one,  in  which  he 
would  willingly  sink  into  nothing- 
ness. It  is  sometimes  said  with 
sincerity,  I  wish  I  teas  in  my  grave ; 
and  when  that  is  said,  the  idea 
vaguely  present  is  that  of  annihila- 
tion. That  was  in  Job's  mind, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  sleep  he 
longed  for.  '  There  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  there  the 
weary  are  at  rest.'  Bat  my  friend 
said  he  believed  the  thing  which 
kept  many  from  seriously  desi- 
ring annihilation,  is  the  fear  that 
life  could  not  be  quenched  without 
most  awful  pain.  There  is  that  to 
be  snuffed  out,  which  will  not  go 
out  easily.  Now  we  know  that 
consciousness  may  be  got  rid  of  in 
both  ways,  painfully  and  painlessly. 
Ko  one  can  tell  with  what  amount 
of  feeling,  either  in  mind  or  body, 


life  under  the  iiilling  axe  of  the 
guillotine  flashes  away.  It  is  mo- 
mentary, the  great  change ;  though 
indeed  even  that  has  been  ques- 
tioned ;  but  how  much  agony  may 
be  concentrated  in  a  moment,  not 
many  know.  But  we  know  of  a 
poison  which  quenches  Ufe  with 
appalling  rapidity.  Less  than  a 
moment  is  enough.  Yet  that  mo- 
ment is  long  enough  for  the  dying 
person  to  begin  an  unearthly  cry 
of  agony,  which  is  cut  short  in  the 
middle.  Once  I  had  a  dog,  a  young 
Newfoundland,  a  great  big  creature. 
He  became  terribly  ill,  of  a  disease 
which  caused  him  great  suffering, 
and  after  months  of  doctoring  the 
case  was  declared  hopeless.  I  re- 
solved the  poor  thing  should  die 
with  the  least  possible  pain.  So  I 
got  a  vial,  containing  as  much 
prussic  acid  as  would  kill  several 
elephants,  and  while  my  dear  old 
dog  painfully  climbed  up  and  put 
his  great  paws  upon  my  shoulders, 
I  opened  his  mouth  and  poured  the 
whole  vial  into  it.  The  dog,  in  half 
a  minute,  began  to  utter  a  strange 
howl,  but  the  howl  suddenly  stopped, 
and  he  rolled  on  his  side  stone- 
dead.  It  was  one  of  the  saddest 
sights  I  ever  saw.  But  I  was  far 
from  clear  that  my  poor  fellow- 
creature  had  the  easy  end  I  had 
hoped.  The  pain  was  short,  but  it 
was  plainly  very  sharp.  And  we 
all  remember  the  fable  of  the 
Eastern  king,  who  dipped  his  head 
in  a  vessel  of  water  and  lifted  it  up 
again,  yet  in  the  interval  lived  a 
long  and  anxious  life.  But  there 
are  ways  of  extinguishing  con- 
sciousness without  any  pain .  Opiates 
float  you  away.  Even  the  coarse 
means  of  alcohol,  as  people  learn 
who  have  sleepless  nights,  soothes 
into  nothingness  without  the  least 
pain.  If  the  quenching  of  animal 
life  were  all  that  is  meant  by  anni- 
hilation, then  annihilation  might 
be  painless.  It  is  when  one  thinks 
of  a  spiritual  principle  within,   of 
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whose  nature  we  know  absolntely 
nothing,  which  may  be  essentially 
incapable  of  death,  or  which  may 
have  that  tenacity  of  life  that  it 
shall  be  capable  of  death  only 
throngh  nnntterable  suffering,  that 
one  looks  a  little  way  into  the 
awful  possibilities  of  humanity. 
Archbishop  Whately  suggested  that 
the  day  may  come  when  only  good 
shall  remain  in  the  universe,  not 
throngh  the  reclamation  of  evil,  but 
the  stamping  of  it  out.  But  awful 
thoughts  present  themselves  in  re- 
lation to  the  actual  destruction  of 
a  soul's  conscious  individuality. 

I  suppose  we  are  all  agreed  that 
this  life  would  not  do  to  go  on  for 
ever.  Anxius  vixi :  and  anxiety  is 
not  the  worst.  If  you  are  placed 
in  a  responsible  position,  it  is  weary 
work  to  think  every  morning  before 
you  eet  up,  that  on  this  day  you 
may  fail  in  temper  or  in  judgment 
in  a  way  which  may  do  much  harm, 
and  which  plenty  of  illset  people 
will  be  ready  to  pounce  upon  and 
make  the  worst  of.  And  you  cannot 
be  always  on  your  guard,  with  all 
your  wits  about  you.  The  moment 
comes  in  which  the  habituated  and 
cautious  crosser  of  the  London 
streets  finds  himself  full  in  the  way 
of  the  fatal  hansom,  and  is  crippled 
or  killed.  Yet  with  all  detractions 
from  the  enjoyment  of  this  life, 
there  once  was  an  aged  professor 
who  declared  that  he  wanted 
nothing  more.  He  was  content, 
through  illimitable  ages,  that  he 
might  rise  and  breakfisist,  walk  away 
to  his  class-room  and  give  his 
lecture,  come  home  and  dine  and 
read  the  reviews.  But  in  the  little 
company  in  which  he  said  all  this, 
no  other  agreed  with  him.  It  must 
be  something  away  fix)m  these  weary 
worries.  The  way  in  which  we 
manage  to  bear  up,  is  by  vaguely 
fancying  that  the  future  will  be 
entirely  different  from  what  the 
past  has  been.    And  with  all,  going 
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on,  the  load  gathers  on  the  heart : 
the  foot  grows  weary.  The  day 
comes  when  you  can  no  longer  have 
your  children  all  under  your  roof 
as  it  used  to  be:  they  must  be  away, 
far  away,  with  thousands  of  miles 
between  them,  and  between  them 
and  you ;  and  I  do  not  just  now  see 
how,  unless  you  be  a  vilely  selfish 
being,  you  can  afler  that  ever  have 
a  li^t  heart  any  more.  There  is 
something  very  touching,  when 
vou  see  on  the  faces  oftiioseyou 
know  the  plain  signs  that  life  is 
just  a  little  too  hard  and  heavy  for 
them;  is  wearing  them  out  and 
breaking  them  down.  And  this  is 
so  with  most.  If  there  be  easy- 
minded  people  now,  who  ^  daff  the 
world  aside  and  let  it  pass,'  I  do 
not  know  any  of  them.  A  little 
while  since  I  beheld  a  large  assem- 
bly of  clergymen,  most  of  them 
country  clergymen.  None  of  them 
had  been  disestablished  or  dis- 
endowed: none  were  likely  imme- 
diately to  be  so.  I  saw  many  flakes 
there,  some  which  I  can  remember 
for  a  good  many  years;  seen  at 
intervals  through  that  time.  The 
faces  were  agin^ :  that  is  nothing, 
for  with  advancmg  years  all  things 
must  age.  But  the  lines  of  care 
and  thought  on  man  v  of  them  were 
much  deeper  than  wnen  I  saw  them 
last.  They  were  worn  faces,  most 
of  them.  One  could  not  but  think 
upon  the  slow  and  weary  struggle, 
year  after  year,  to  make  the  ends 
meet :  of  many  depressing  calcula- 
tions. Then  the  religious  per- 
plexities of  these  days  weigh  very 
heavily  upon  some ;  and  the  politi- 
cal aspect  is  to  some  a  very  sad 
one.  It  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the 
convictions  of  all  one's  fife ;  specially 
difficult  for  those  who  have  nothing 
to  gain  by  so  ^oing.  The  better 
world  wotdd  need  to  be  something 
exceedingly  different  from  this 
world.  One  could  not  &ce  the 
old  thing  over  again.  And  what 
the  better  world  is,  we  are  not  told. 
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We  liave  not  the  faintest  clear  con- 
ception of  what  the  place,  and  the 
life,  can  be,  in  their  details.  It 
will  be  all  good  aod  happy,  no 
donbt :  but  everything  we  used  to 
know  will  have  passed  away. 

In  my  youth,  I  knew  a  worthy 
country  parson,  old  and  grey.  Just  in 
firont  of  his  house  spread  the  church- 
yard :  an  ancient  churchyard  of  large 
extent,  with  innumerable  graves. 
Beyond  the  churchyard  rose  noble 
hills,  richly  clad  with  noble  trees. 
And  the  venerable  man's  one  joke 
was  to  point  the  visitor  from  the 
sombre  foreground  to  the  lovely 
background  of  the  picture,  and  to 
say,  '  You  see,  I  can  show  you  a 
beautiful  prospect  beyond  the  grave.' 
What  should  we  give  to  the  man, 
priest  or  prophet,  who  could  indeed 
let  us  look  for  a  few  minutes  behind 
the  veil !  Every  diligent  student  of 
the  New  Testament  knows  the  solemn 
reserve  it  holds  as  to  what  is  there, 
Brie^  general,  without  detail,  mani- 
festly figurative,  are  the  notices  of 
revelation  as  to  the  other  world. 
And  those  who  have  been  there  and 
returned  seem  to  have  kept  silence. 
'Where  wert  thou,  brother,  those 
four  days  ?  There  lives  no  record 
of  reply.* 

It  has  long  appeared  to  me,  that 
(apart  from  a  sanction  which  this  is 
not  the  place  to  name)  the  great 
disproof  of  annihilation,  and  the 
great  consideration  which  con- 
strains human  beings  to  shrink 
from  annihilation  for  themselves 
and  others,  is  found  in  the  realm  of 
the  affections.  Of  a  truth  there  is 
in  human  nature  Addison's  *  horror 
of  falling  into  nought,'  when  we 
think  of  those  very  dear  to  us  who 
are  dead,  who  are  dying.  Here  it  is 
that  the  natural  belief  in  immor- 
tality has  its  foundation.  And  it 
is  very  remarkable  to  see  how 
some,  who  have  shaken  themselves 
pretty  nearly  free  of  all  other  dog- 
matic belief,  have  clung  to  the 
belief  of  the  immortalify  of  the 


soul.  It  was  Mr.  Buckle,  of  the 
History  of  Oivilizatum^  who  wrote 
that  'the  belief  in  a  future  state 
approaches  certainty  nearer  than 
any  other  belief;  and  it  is  one 
which,  if  eradicated,  would  drive 
most  of  us  to  despair.'  And  the 
eloquent  but  sceptical  writer  founds 
his  belief  just  on  this,  that  it  must 
BE  TRUE.  In  what  I  shall  venture 
to  call  an  unfortunate  paper  pub- 
lished in  Fraser  ten  years  since, 
and  which  he  wrote  immediately 
after  the  death  of  a  mother  to  whom 
he  was  attached  with  entire  devo- 
tion, he  speaks  thus: 

To  note  the  slow  but  inevitable  march  of 
disease,  to  watch  the  enemy  stealing  in  at 
the  gate,  to  see  the  strength  grednallj 
waning,  the  limbs  tottering  more  and  more, 
the  noble  faculties  dwindling  by  degrees, 
the  eye  paling  and  losing  its  lustre,  the 
tongue  fiiltering  as  it  vainly  tries  to  utter 
its  words  of  endearment,  the  veiy  lips 
hardly  able  to  smile  with  their  wonted 
tenderness: — to  see  this  is  hard  indeed  to 
bear,  and  many  of  the  strongest  natures 
have  sunk  under  it.  But  when  even  this 
is  gone,  when  the  very  signs  of  life  are 
mute,  when  the  last  &int  tie  is  severed, 
and  there  lies  before  us  nought  save  the 
shell  and  husk  of  what  we  loved  too  wdl, 
then  truly,  if  we  believed  the  separation  to 
be  final,  how  could  we  stand  up  and  live? 

There  is  something  touching  and 
striking  in  this  moan,  wrung  from 
the  he{u*t  of  the  sceptic  by  the  pure 
misery  of  his  first  great  bereave- 
ment. You  cannot  read  the  essay 
in  which  the  passage  stands,  with- 
out  feeling  that  it  was  written  at  a 
very  white-heat  of  feverish  passion. 
The  man  felt  that  a  certain  dog- 
matic belief  was  absolutely  needful 
to  hinder  his  going  mad  or  killing 
himself;  and  he  judged  that  a  belief 
which  he  found  absolutely  neces- 
sary must  be  certainly  true.  Now 
that  he  is  goue,  and  so  many  years 
have  passed,  there  is  no  harm  in 
saying  that  when  he  brought  his 
essay  to  the  good  and  never-forgot- 
ten man  who  then  edited  this  maga- 
zine, he  was  in  such  a  state  of 
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nervous  agitation  that  he  was  un- 
able to  connt  the  pages  of  it. 

The  subject  greatens  on  me :  and 
this  little  dissertation,  which  was 
intended  to  do  no  more  than  ques- 
tion one  little  point  in  relation  to 
a  ^rand  and  awful  subject,  must 
either  come  to  an  end,  or  go  upon 
a  ta^k  not  quite  suited  to  the  pages 
of  a  magazine.  Wherefore,  let  it 
end.     Let  it  end  by  my  saying  that 


unless  man  be  intended  for  a  life 
after  death,  all  this  amid  which  we 
live  is  a  miserable  mockery.  All 
religion :  all  religions  that  have 
ever  been:  all  the  churches  and 
temples  which  overspread  the  earth: 
all  that  worship  of  Something 
which  is  a  pure  necessity  of  hu- 
manity :  all  are  meaningless.  And 
Sophocles  would  be  right :  *  Not  to 
be,  is  best  of  all ! ' 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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AT  the  Thames  Police  Court,  on 
the  9th  July  1867,  Police- 
Sergeant  Matthews  stated  that  ^  the 
crimps,  runners,  Jews,  touters,  and 
lodging-house  keepers  invaded  the 
docks  in  overwhelminfl^  hordes, 
when  ships  were  hauled  into  the 
basins,  and  they  got  on  board  by 
jumping  from  the  swivel-bridges  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  by  every 
possible  artifice.  On  (the  previous) 
Saturday  night,  Sunday,  and  Mon- 
day morning,  seventeen  ships  en- 
tered the  Shadwell  basin,  and  the 
officers  were  overpowered  by  250 
or  more,  soliciting  custom  and  for- 
cing their  attention  on  the  crews.' 
This  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  an  isolated  occurrence,  as  Mr. 
Paget,  the  magistrate,  indignantly 
declared  that '  such  scenes  and  out- 
rages were  constantly  practised  in 
the  docks  in  the  district  of  that 
court.'  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
any  punishment  was  meted  out  to 
these  '250  ruffians,'  as  they  were 
magisterially  designated,  for  invad- 
ing the  docks,  carrying  the  ships  by 
boarding,  and  robbing  the  sailors  of 
.their  clothes,  wages,  and  health. 
Indeed,  the  process  described  under 
hthe  above  euphemistic  terms,  is  the 
.^ordinary  means  of  livelihood  of  a 
large  class  of  blackguards,  male  and 
female,  not  only  in  East  London, 
but  in  other  seaports.  Tlie  occur- 
rences of  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  July 
represent  what  took  place  in  the 
London  Dock  Basin  alone,  and  on 
ithose    particular    days,     and    the 


public  would  not  have  heard  any- 
thing  of '  such  scenes  and  outrages,' 
had  the  *  250  ruffians '  confined  tiieir 
depredations  to  the  robbery  and  de- 
moralisation of  sailors,  but  thai  one 
of  their  number,  too  eager  after  hk 
proper  prey,  had  the  audacity  to 
tear  the  coat  of  a  police-constable, 
blacken  the  eye  of  a  chief  mate,  and 
strike  a  ship-keeper.  For  these 
extraneous  offences  the  indignant 
magistrate  meted  out  very  proper 
punishments,  but  for  the  original 
crime  of  boarding  the  ship,  the 
offender  escaped  with  as  much  im- 
punity as  the  other  249  '  ruffians.* 
Who  would  suppose,  in  the  face 
of  such  proceedings,  that  a  law  is 
included  in  *The  Merchant  Ship- 
ping  Act,  1854,*  which  is  intended 
to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  career 
of  these  '  ruffians  ?  '  But  it  is 
wholly  inoperative  a/ifer  the  ship's 
'actual  arrival  in  dock,  or  at  the 
place  of  her  discharge ;'  in  other 
words,  afier  the  ship  has  arrived  in 
the  position  in  which  the  law  wonld 
be  chiefly  usefol.  Yet  we  find  the 
Board  of  Trade  quoting  this  law,  so 
ingeniously  contrived  as  to  be  worth- 
less, in  a  *  Notice '  on  '  Crimping/ 
dated  November  1868,  wliich  is 
posted  all  over  East  London : 

With  the  object  of  puttin|[  an  effect  aal 
stop  to  the  practice  of  Crimping,  vhieh  h» 
been  for  so  long  a  fertile  soorce  of  incon- 
venience to  Shipowners  and  Masters,  oj 
demoralisation  to  Seamen,  and  of  discredit 
to  the  Port,  Constables  .are  now  specially 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
Crimps  and    other   unauthorised  persons 


'  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  MerchMi 
8ea7nen,    Harrison  &  Sons,  1867. 

Our  Sailors*  Wants,  and  How  to  Meet  them,  Bjr  Henry  Toynbee,  F.R.A.S.  Nisbet  & 
Co.,  1865. 

Report  of  the  Sailors'  Home,  Wells  Street,  London  Docks,  E.     1 868. 

Return  relative  to  the  Deaths  of  Seamen  in  the  British  Merchant  Service  during  the 
year  1867. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Police  Etiablishment,  and  the  State  of  Crime,  Idverpool. 

Jnwtructionsfor  the  Liverpool  Police  Force,  ^  j 
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who  may  improperly  go  on  board  VesselB 
nrriving  off  long  Voyages  in  the  Port  of 
London,  in  contravention  of  the  provisions 
of  '  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854/ 

It  ht  hoped  that  Ship-masters  wiU  co- 
operate mtli  Dock-owners  and  Managers 
to  prevent  their  Crews  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Crimps,  and  to  check,  as  £Eir  as 
possible,  the  serious  evils  resulting  from 
the  presence  of  improper  Characters  and 
nnanihorisod  Persons  on  board  Ships  enter- 
ing the  Port. 

The  laws  relative  to  crimping  are 
amongst  some  of  the  many  well- 
intentioned  sections  of  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Acts  of  1854  and 
1867,  for  the  benefit  of  seamen, 
which  have  proved  dead  letters,  ut- 
terly worthless  for  the  beneficent 
objects  which  their  framers  had  in 
view. 

Why,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  should  not  the  Act  be  so 
amended  as  to  include  such  per- 
sons as  force  their  way  on  board 
ships  when  lying  alongside  the 
docks  ?  Why  should  not  power 
be  given  to  the  police  to  exclude 
from  the  docks,  pier-heads,  and 
wharves,  all  known  crimps  and 
prostitutes,  who  play  into  one 
another's  hands,  on  the  arrival  of 
ships  ?  The  worthy  magistrate  of 
the  Thames  Police  Court  said,  on 
the  occasion  before  referred  to,  '  If 
there  were  250  ruffians  there  ought 
to  be  250  officers  or  more,  to  meet 
them  and  drive  them  out  of  tlie  dock. 
He  knew  Liverpool  well  for  twenty 
years,  and  in  the  docks  the  police 
force  was  under  the  control  of  the 
corporation  of  the  town.  He  never 
heard  of  such  scenes  and  outrages 
at  Liverpool  as  were  constantly 
practised  in  the  docks  in  the  dis- 
trict of  that  court.' 

Leaving  this  matter  of  suppres- 
sion, let  us  inquire  more  particu- 
larly into  the  causes  which  give 
rise  to  and  sustain  this  evil  agency. 

The  obvious  questions  here  arise 
— ^Who  are  these  crimps  ?  Why  do 
they  *  risk  their  lives  *  by  *  jumping 
on  board  from  the  swivel  bridges  ?  ' 
Why  don't  the  officers  and  crews  of 


the  different  ships  keep  them  out  ? 
And  why  do  sailors  fall  a  helpless 
prey  to  such  ruffians?  On  the 
proper  reply  to  these  questions 
depends  the  great  cause  of  the  social 
degradation  and  moral  debasement 
of  our  merchant  seamen.  If  crimps 
were  not  a  necessity  crimping  would 
not  pay ;  and  if  it  did  not  pay,  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  would  soon 
die  a  natural  death.  It  cannot  be 
too  much  borne  in  mind  that,  not 
many  years  ago,  crimps  were  equally 
necessary  at  our  naval  ports,  and 
that  men-of-war's  men  were  an 
equally  profligate,  debased  set  of 
men,  but  that  the  circumstances 
attending  payments  and  engage^ 
ments  in  the  Royal  Navy  have  been 
so  altered,  and  such  sharp  measures 
adopted,  that  the  race  of  crimps 
has  become  almost  extinct.  Cannot 
the  Local  Marine  Boards,  ship- 
owners, and  officers  suggest  such 
measures  as  shall  do  for  the  mercan- 
tile marine,  what  has  been  so  weU 
done  for  the  Royal  Navy  ? 

The  work  of  the  crimp  is  genew 
rally  confined  to  the  foreign-going 
seamen,  of  whom,  including  re- 
peated voyages,  about  120,000  enter 
the  Thames  annually,  whilst  the 
crews  of  coasting  vessels  are  usually 
left  untouched.  Coasting  seamen 
are  commonly  engaged  continuously 
in  the  same  vessels,  receive  more 
frequent  payments,  are  more  ge- 
nerally married  men,  and  are  more 
accustomed  to  associate  with  rela- 
tives and  neighbours  at  the  port  from 
whence  they  sail.  They  are  not, 
therefore,  so  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tions held  out  by  crimps,  nor  are  they 
such  rich  prizes,  when  caught,  as 
crews  returning  from  long  voyages 
with  large  arrears  of  wages.  The 
moment  a  foreign-going  ship  arrives 
in  the  docks  the  duties  and  the  wages 
of  the  crew  cease,  and  they  are  then, 
not  legally  but  practically,  obliged 
to  leave  the  ship.  In  this  way  at  the 
end  of  every  voyage,  the  crew  are  in- 
stantly disbanded;  and  thence  begin 
all  the  evils  we  are  contemplating. 
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EacK  man  xnaj  have  from  six  to 
twelve  months'  wages  to  receiye, 
amounting  to  from  zoh  to  50Z.,  ac- 
cording to  his  position  and  the  length 
<tf  his  engagement.  Bat  thongh  dis- 
charged from  the  ship  as  soon  as  it 
is  fiaist,  the  crew  do  not  receive  the 
payment  of  their  wages  nntil  a 
period  has  elapsed  varying  from  one 
to  five  days.  They  have  then  to 
present  themselves  personally  at  a 
pnbUc  office  near  the  docks  to  sign 
a  'release,'  and  receive  their  back 
pay,  the  interest  of  which  has  mean- 
while been  accomnlating  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employer. 

In  the  interval  between  the  di^y 
of  discharge  and  the  day  of  pay- 
ment, the  crew  are  ont  of  work  and 
out  of  pocket,  obliged  to  remain 
idle  at  tiie  port  of  arrival,  and  un- 
able to  go  home  to  their  friends. 
It  is  obvious,  that  daring  this 
period  the  men  mast  eat,  and  drink, 
and  sleep  somewhere;  they  most 
also  obtain  presentable  'shoregoing' 
clothes;  and  landing  after  a  long 
voyage,  like  frisky  dogs  let  ofi*  the 
diain,  they  must  have  amusement 
or  recreation  of  some  kind.  But 
they  are  all  this  time  utterly  penni- 
less, for  though  one  of  the  many 
well-intentioned  but  inoperative 
laws  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
directs  that  one  fourth  of  the  esti- 
mated wages  should  be  given  to 
the  crew  on  the  day  of  discharge, 
this  rule  is  rarely  observed.  Here, 
then,  are  large  demands,  which  the 
crimp  undertekes  to  supply.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of 
risk  in  advancing  food,  lodging, 
dothes,  and  the  means  of  amuse- 
ment to  a  thoughtless,  reckless,  and 
not  too  honest  sailor,  which  can 
only  be  covered  by  a  literally  p&r- 
9onal  security,  and  which  calls  for 
a  proportionate  return.  The  crimp 
who  offers  all  these  necessaries, 
accordingly  takes  charge  of  the 
baggage  and  person  of  the  sailor, 
and  endeavours  to  make  them  yield 
as  considerable  a  percentage  as 
possible.    The    crimp,    then,   is  a 


lodging-house     keeper,    who    fie- 
qaently  keeps  also  a  licensed  pahlic- 
house,   and  retains  in  his  pay  a 
variety  of   agents   of  both  sexes, 
whose  duty  it    is    to  watch    the 
arrival  of  vessels,  and  each  to  offer 
their   various    necessaries    to   the 
crews.     The  trade  generally  pays 
well,  some  of  the  principal  crimps 
in  the  port  of  London  b^ng  able  to 
keep  their  country  houses,  and  to 
bring  up  their  £Mnilies  in  compara- 
tive affluence.    Amongst  the  agents 
enumerated  by  the  police-sergeant 
as  comprising  the   '250  raffians' 
who  boarded  the  ships  arriving  in 
the   London  Dock  Basin    on   the 
second  Sanday  in  July  1867,  were 
the  *'  touter '  whose  business  it  is 
to  attract  the  sailor  to  his  master's 
lodgings  by  the  judicious  loan  of 
money,  the  offer  of  grog  or  soft- 
tack   (Inread);    the    'runner'  who 
volunteers    to    carry    his    box  of 
clothes  and  bedding  free  of  charge 
to  the  same  destination ;  the  '  Jew 
clothiers,*    who   offer    ready-made 
garments  with    the   same  object; 
and  the  female  department,  which 
appeals  more  directly  to  his  pas- 
sions, each  of  whom  must  obtain 
remuneration   indirectly   from  the 
sailor.      Beset      by     importanate 
friends  anxious  to   supply  all  his 
most  urgent  wants,   and   without 
any  other  possible  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  requisite  assistance,  what  is 
there  fbr  the  sailor  to  do  but  to 
yield  to  the  solicitations  of  those 
who  may  appear  to  him  the  least 
objectionable  friends  ?     He  accepts, 
mayhap,  the  offer  of  clothes,  or  of 
him  who,    armed  with    a    forged 
Sailors'    Home     card,    wishes    to 
carry  his   baggage,   not    knowing 
that  all  are  working  in  coneert  to 
drag  him,  under  specious  pretences, 
into  the  same  net.     Arrived  at  the 
lodging-house,  ho  finds  himself  the 
man  of  the  hoar,  all  his  wishes  an- 
ticipated, everybody  anxious  to  do 
him  service,  and  pressing  on  him 
those  drinks  and  ot^er  refireshments 
from  which  he  has  been  so  long  de- 
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barred.  Old  experience  maj  make 
him  wary,  but  he  carniot  hold  out 
for  ever.  He  is  taken  to  various 
amnsements,  or  others  are  found 
£[>r  him  in  the  long-room  behind 
the  house  of  his  too  hospitable  re- 
tainer. The  female  agent  entices 
him  *to  have  a  drink,*  which  is 
care^dlj  drugged.  The  excitement 
once  begun,  tiie  rest  follows,  and 
ere  the  day  for  receiving  his  wages 
comes  round,  enormous  bills  have 
been  run  up,  of  which  he  knows 
nothing,  and  he  is  so  involved  as  to 
be  hopelessly  at  the  mercy  of  his 
captors.  When  pay-day  comes, 
the  crimp  takes  care  that  the  sea- 
man makes  his  appearance  sober 
enough  to  sign  Hhe  release,'  and 
pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  shipping 
master ;  and  when  the  money  is  re- 
ceived, the  orgies  are  recommenced 
and  continued  until  it  is  all  said  to 
be  expended,  and  the  clothes  and 
bedding  pawned.  Even  then,  the 
crimp  has  the  means  of  deriving 
farther  profit  to  cover  the  risks  of 
the  trade.  Money  and  clothes 
being  gone,  and  a  sufficient  deficit 
made  to  appear  against  the  sailor, 
be  is  then  compelled  to  join  a  ship 
about  to  sail,  assigning  the  first 
month's  wages  to  the  crimp,  by  an 
'advance  note*  upon  the  owners. 
At  sea  again  after  a  week  or  so's 
continued  debauch,  without  clothes 
or  strength  to  withstand  the  ex- 
pofiures  incidental  to  our  northern 
seas,  he  is  probably  soon  found  to 
have  contracted  diseases  which  in- 
capacitate him  for  active  labours, 
and  call  for  a  medical  treatment 
which  is  not  procurable.  Such  is 
the  common  story,  varied,  no  doubt, 
considerably,  in  the  details,  but 
ever  resulting  to  the  seaman  in  the 
same  loss  of  money,  clothes,  and 
health,  of  character,  self-respect, 
and  love  of  country,  the  same  loss 
of  labour  and  risk  of  property  to  the 
shipowner,  the  same  loss  of  credit 
and  of  estimation  to  our  Protestant 
Christianity,  of  which  these  seamen 
are  the  only  exponents  to  a  great 
part  of  the  world. 


It  may  here  be  asked.  What  are 
our  Sailors*  Homes  doing  ?  They 
are  carrying  on  a  most  successful 
war  agamst  the  crimps,  up  to  the 
limit  of  their  means,  by  employing 
agents  to  visit  the  ships  on  arrival 
to  offer  food  and  lodging  to  the  pen- 
niless crews.  But  what  are  the 
few  agents  their  means  will  admit 
of,  in  comparison  with  *  overwhelm- 
ing hordes  *  of  thieves  and  prosti- 
tutes, plying  their  calling  under  the 
general  name  of  crimps,  in  the 
docks  ?  Suppose  such  '  overwhelm- 
ing hordes '  of  ruffians  were  admit- 
ted to  our  railway  stations  on  the 
arrival  of  the  trains,  and  the  cabs 
and  authorised  porters  to  be  with- 
drawn, what  chance  would  the  rail- 
way passengers  and  their  luggage 
have  against  them  ?  Yet  the  dock 
companies  permit  within  their  pre- 
mises, with  impunity,  what  no  rail- 
way company  would  suffer  for  one 
day.  Nevertheless  the  agents  of 
our  Sailors'  Homes  do  succeed  in 
rescuing  many  seamen  from  the 
grasp  of  the  crimp,  and  aid  large 
numbers  of  respectable  men  to  elude 
the  *  sharks,'  by  providing  most  of 
ihe  same  necessaries,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  others  more  really  helpful  to 
the  newly  arrived  sailor.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  their  means  do  not 
admit  of  a  larger  organisation  for 
visiting  ships,  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  dishonest  gains  of  the  crimp 
must  enable  him  to  work  to  far 
greater  advantage  than  a  Home  can 
do,  unless  it  be  largely  subsidised 
by  voluntary  contributions.  No 
Home  can  outbid  the  crimps  if  it  be 
regarded  as  a  self-supporting  insti- 
tution, inasmuch  as  it  is  only  sdlowed 
to  take  from  the  sailor  that  which 
is  honestly  due,  charging  a  fair  per- 
centage,  whilst  they  take  all  he  can 
possibly  be  robbed  of.  The  Home 
is  a  castle  of  honesty  and  fair  deal- 
ing, set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  hos- 
tile population  of  thieves,  with  whom 
it  must  be  ever  at  continual  war ; 
and  whilst  the  thieves  exist  in  *  over- 
whelming hordes,'  and  have  no 
scruples  as  to  the  means  they  em- 
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ploj,  the  agents  of  the  Home  are 
few  in  number,  and  restricted  to 
the  nse  of  honest  weapons.  We 
cannot  then  be  surprised  if,  in  a  free 
country,  where  criminals  are  treated 
with  all  the  immunities  of  honest 
men  until  foolish  enough  to  be 
caught  red-handed,  the  Home  saves 
only  its  thousands,  while  the  crimps 
destroy  their  ten  thousands.  With 
1 1, GOO  foreign-going  ships  entering 
the  Thames  annuaJ^y,  besides  the 
still  more  numerous  yessels  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade,  it  is  evident 
that  a  very  lai^e  staff  of  porters 
must  be  employed  by  the  Home,  if 
they  are  to  board  each  vessel  on 
arrival,  in  whatever  dock,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  '  overwhelmiug 
hordes'  of  crimps.  Thus  in  the 
year  ending  the  30th  April  1 868,  of 
the  120,000  foreign-going  seamen 
and  boys,  who  entered  the  port  of 
London,  including  repeated  voyages, 
but  exclusive  of  90,000  coasting 
seamen  who  arrived  in  repeated 
voyages,  we  learn  that  the  Wells 
Street  Sailors'  Home  lodged  only 
11,037  persons,  of  whom,  however, 
3,467  were  suests  of  bygone  years, 
who  thus  evidenced  their  *  partiality 
for  the  comforts  and  blessings  dis- 
pensed '  by  that  institution.  '  All 
the  hostilities,'  says  the  Report  for 
1 868,  *  arrayed  against  the  benefi- 
cent operations  of  this  Home, 
springing  up  and  reinforcing  one 
another  with  persistent  animosity — 
as  they  have  done  i&om  its  infancy, 
and  still  do  in  its  maturity — have 
failed  to  alienate  the  friendly  feel- 
ing of  those  seamen  who  have  tasted 
how  good  these  interventions  are.' 
In  contrast  to  the  robberies  of  the 
crimps  we  learn  that,  in  this  single 
institution,  90,6722.  of  sailors' 
money  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  cashier,  whilst '  3  3,083  Z.  has  been 
remitted  bv  the  sailors,  either  for 
their  own  immediate  use  or  that  of 
their  relatives,  through  the  medium 
of  money  orders,  issued  under  the 
authoritjr  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
4,434Z.  invested  in  the  Savings 
Bank  subject  to  the  same  control. 


....  10,340  sailors  have  attended 
public  worship  at  the  Seamen's 
Church  adjoining,  and  15,159  as- 
sembled at  the  prayer  meetings 
at  the  Home.'  But  notwithstandiug 
these  successes,  we  shall  presently 
show  that  during  the  period  of  idle 
waiting  which  elapses  between  the 
days  of  discharge  and  of  payment, 
the  crimps  sometimes  suc(^ed  in 
enticing  from  the  Home  the  men 
thus  rescued. 

The  Sailors'  Institute  in  Shad- 
well,  which  is  devoted  to  the  spi. 
ritual  and  intellectual  improvement 
of  seamen,  and  does  not  lodge  or 
feed  them,  is  also  doing  an  excellent 
work.  During  the  last  year  49,463 
seamen  visited  its  coffee  and  rid- 
ing rooms,  whilst  310  religious  ser- 
vices and  186  temperance  meetings 
were  held  in  the  hall.  This  valuable 
institution  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Sailors' 
Society,  which  employs  32  mission- 
aries at  27  different  seaports. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  all  sailors'  boarding-houses  are 
kept  by  men  of  the  crimp  class.  On 
the  contrary,  many  of  them  are  very 
respectably  conducted,  and  are  in 
just  estimation  amongst  well-dis- 
posed seamen,  as  affording  them  a 
greater  degree  of  privacy  and  com- 
fort than  the  more  palatial  Homes. 
And  as  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
the  Homes  to  accommodate  all  the 
sailors  between  their  different  en- 
gagements, even  if  they  were  situated 
near  enough  to  the  widely  scattered 
docks  on  both  sides  of  the  harbours, 
it  might  be  judicious  to  encourage 
respectable  boarding-masters  by  a 
system  of  police  licences,  issued  to 
those  who  reside  within  certain  dis- 
tricts. The  encouragement  of  such 
boarding-houses  might  have  a  good 
effect  upon  the  Homes,  by  creating 
a  healthy  emulation,  which  would 
serve  to  stimulate  the  managers  of 
these  institutions,  and  prevent  them 
resting  on  the  laurels  won  by  their 
predecessors.  Sailors'  Homes  might 
be  much  more  attractive  and  useful 
institutions  if  their  man^^rs  would 
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study  the  etymology  of  the  word 
'  Home,'  and  instead  of  reproducing 
a  ship  on  dry  land,  were  to  endea- 
vour to  supply  home-like  tastes  and 
comforts.  They  have  often  too 
mnch  of  the  quarter-deck  and  too 
little  of  the  fire-side  in  their  strait- 
laced  regulations,  and  sailors  who 
want,  above  all  things,  during  their 
few  weeks  on  shore,  to  forget  every- 
thing ship-like,  and  to  cultivate 
everything  home-like,  are  apt  to 
prefer  the  snug  parlour  of  a  respect- 
able boarding-house  with  its  highly 
coloured  pictures  and  trivial  nic- 
nacs,  to  the  colonrless  walls,  straight- 
backed,  hard-bottomed  chairs,  and 
backless  forms  of  the  great  palatial 
barrack,  which  assumes  the  name 
without  the  attributes  of  *Home.' 
No  doubt  coloured  pictures  of  rural 
scenes,  flowers,  and  evergreens  cost 
money;  but  have  the  managers  ever 
suggested,  in  their  reports,  their 
willingness  to  receive  contributions 
for  decorative  purposes  ?  Yet  who 
amongst  us  would  associate  homely 
ideas  with  our  own  residences  if 
they  were  constructed  with  great 
workhouse  apartments,  withoutany- 
thing  to  please  the  eye  or  distract 
the  mind  after  the  day's  labours? 
What  gin-palace  would  ever  succeed 
if  it  was  conducted  on  such  princi- 
ples ?  and  a  Home,  to  be  really  at- 
tractive to  large  numbers,  must 
copy  all  that  is  harmless  and  good 
from  such  places  of  resort,  if  it 
will  cater  for  the  tastes  of  those 
whom  it  is  intended  to  serve.  Then 
a  Home  must  have  both  daylight 
and  evening  recreations,  suited  to 
the  tastes  of  its  occupants.  Con- 
certs, and  other  musical  attractions, 
magic  lantern  or  otherwise  illus- 
trated lectures  and  readings  of  not 
too  grave  a  character  for  tihe  even- 
ing. Out-door  playgrounds,  &c. 
should  be  added  for  the  day ;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  mer- 
chant sailor  spends  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  the  open  air,  and  if  his 
loitering  about  can  be  effected 
within  the  grounds  of  the  Home,  an 
element  of  temptation  is  avoided. 


In  short,  the  whole  of  the  seaman's 
time  atiiie  Home  being  utterly  idle, 
agreeable  occupation  suited  to  his 
tastes  should  be  found  for  him .  The 
libraries  and  reading  rooms,  which 
are  commonly  the  principal  if  not 
the  only  recreation  allowed,  are 
usually  so  over-regulated  that  very 
few  of  the  boarders  make  use  of 
them.  More  care,  in  fact,  is  taken  of 
the  apartment  and  its  contents  than 
of  the  object  for  which  they  exist. 
Yet  the  managers  do  not  ask  them- 
selves why  this  principal  place  of 
amusement  is  unoccupied;  nor  do 
they  strive  sufficiently  to  provide 
other  attractions.  In  making  these 
strictures  upon  the  management  of 
these  noble  institutions,  we  wish 
simply  to  increase  their  efficiency, 
by  making  them  less  like  work- 
houses, and  more  like  that  most 
sacred,  most  happy,  most  cheerful, 
and  most  comfortable  abode  of 
freedom  and  virtue  the  ideal  Eng- 
lishman's home.  Elliot,  Gb-mbier, 
Justice,  *  Nemesis'  Hall,  and  other 
leading  founders  of  Homes  have 
been  great  benefactors  not  of  sea- 
men only,  but,  through  them,  of  the 
nation  at  large,  and  their  names 
ought  to  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance by  every  lover  of  his  country. 
The  institutions  founded  by  them 
have  done  more  than  any  other 
single  effort  to  civilise  seamen,  and 
to  shame  their  officers  and  owners 
into  some  little  degree  of  considera- 
tion for  their  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual  condition.  That  more  has 
not  been  accomplished  is  due,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  great  measure  to  the 
general  ignorance  of  their  useful- 
ness and  of  the  necessity  under 
which  they  labour  for  gratuitous 
pecuniary  support ;  and  on  the  other, 
to  the  rather  nautical  ideas  of  dis- 
comfort and  discipline  which  ob- 
tain in  the  direction.  We  trust 
that  both  these  evils  will  be  re- 
dressed, the  one  by  the  benevolent 
public,  whose  attention  will  we  hope 
be  drawn  to  the  need  for  their  help, 
the  other  by  a  more  liberal,  less 
self-satisfied,   and  ever  advancing 
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management.  Because  so  mnch 
has  been  done,  we  feel  satisfied  that 
very  mnch  more  coald  be  done,  and 
it  becomes  every  thonghtfnl  Chris- 
tian Englishman  to  wish  these 
Homes  God  speed. 

We  have  thus  fisir  looked  npon 
the  seaman  as  he  stands  alone,  but 
in  many  cases  he  has  a  wife,  a 
mother,  or  a  family  dependent  upon 
his  labours.  If  these  happen  to 
reside  near  the  port  of  discharge, 
they  provide  the  means  of  locomo- 
tion, food,  and  lodging  for  the  dis- 
missed sailor,  during  the  period  of 
penniless  waiting  for  wages,  and  the 
crimp  consequently  loses  his  prey. 
But  it  often  happens  that  foreign- 
going  ships  are  ordered  to  return 
to  a  different  port  from  that  at 
which  they  fitted  out,  and  the  mar- 
ried seaman,  with  his  family  at  Hull, 
finds  himself  discharged  penniless 
at  the  port  of  London  or  Bristol, 
or  the  London  seaman  finds  himself 
landed  amongst  strangers  at  Glas- 
gow. In  such  cases,  we  fear  that 
the  crimp's  trade  is  often  too  suc- 
cessfally  plied,  to  the  loss  of  the 
whole  of  the  wages  to  the  expectant 
family.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Grea- 
torex,  chaplain  to  the  Wells  Street 
Sailors*  Home,  London,  in  a  letter 
which  is  included  in  Captain  Henry 
Toynbee's  excellent  pamphlet  on 
•  Our  Sailors'  Wants,  and  How  to 
Meet  them,'  mentions  *  several  in- 
stances in  which  the  wives  and 
families  of  men  have  suffered  most 
terribly'  from  these  causes.  In 
the  instances  given  by  him  the 
agents  of  the  Sailors'  Home  had 
succeeded  in  their  benevolent  work 
of  rescuing  sailors,  by  bringing 
them  and  their  baggage,  free  of  ex- 
pense, from  their  ships,  on  discharge, 
to  the  Home  and  were  boarding  and 
lodging  the  men  on  credit,  whilst 
awaiting  payment  of  their  back 
wages  before  they  could  proceed  to 
join  their  families.  But  the  pubhc 
street  outside  the  door  of  the  Home 
is  constantly  perambulated  by  the 
femaleagents  of  the  crimping  houses, 
watching  every  movement  of   its 


more  recent  arrivals,  with  a  riew 
to  enticing  them  to  places  of  amuse- 
ment and  thence  to  their  masters' 
apartments.  These  people  are 
Imown  to  the  polioe  as  gaining  their 
living  by  the  robbery  of  sailors,  bat 
in  a  free  country  criminals  must  be 
caught  in  the  possession  of  the 
stolen  goods,  and  not  merely  when 
*  breaking  open  the  area  gates,'  as 
has  been  evidenced  by  a  recent 
decision.  The  agents  of  the  crimps 
are  permitted,  therefore,  to  ply  their 
trade  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Home  in  the  same  open  manner  tiiat 
it  is  plied  in  the  docks.  Can  we 
wonder,  then,  that,  considering  the 
sudden  change  from  hard  life  on 
shipboard  and  the  consequent  cra- 
ving for  excitement  in  the  first  idle 
days  on  shore,  the  sailor  shonld, 
during  those  four  or  five  days'  wait- 
ing for  his  wages,  be  enticed,  to 
the  ruin  of  himself  and  family? 
Amongst  the  cases  cited  by  Mr. 
Greatorex  are  the  following : — 

1.  A  man  had  been  absent  about  eighteeo 
or  twenty  months.  He  arrived  at  the  Home 
and  entered  as  a  boarder.  He  had  not  been 
in  many  hours  before  the  crimp  tailors  had 
secured  him.  The  result  was  that  he  vas 
kept  continually  in  a  state  of  intoziestioo, 
so  that,  by  the  time  he  was  paid  off,  his 
money  was  wholly  mortgaged.  His  wift 
lired  in  Glasgow, — she  wrote  to  him ;  bit, 
alas  I  he  had  no  money  to  pay  his  fere. 
His  wife  sent  him  3^.  (whi<^  she  hsd  to 
borrow)  to  enable  him  to  run  down.  This, 
even,  was  spent  without  going  to  his  wife, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  re-ship  withont 
going  home. 

2.  A  very  decent  seaman  came  to  th*' 
Home  to  wait  to  be  jHtid  off.  He  wrat  on 
well  for  three  days ;  but  he  was  led  to 
go  to  Wilton's  Music  HalL  He  took  moi« 
than  was  good  for  him.  The  result  wUr 
he  spent  the  night  with  some  female  whom 
he  met  there,  lost  the  major  part  of  hb 
money,  and  dared  not  go  hmne  to  his  wife 
and  &mily,  who  were  at  LirerpooL  Be 
sent  them,  I  think,  two  pounds,  aiter  being 
absent  some  ten  numtHs  without  leaviM^ 
them  hatfpay. 

3.  A  man,  whose  wife  lived  some  fe» 
miles  from  London,  was  seised  by  the 
crimps,  taken  to  a  lodging-house,  and  there 
kept  in  a  continual  state  of  intOEncation, 
only  being  once,  for  some  days,  partiiDy 
sober — sufficient  to  be  paid  off  He  loet 
all,  and  was  obKged  to  go  to  sea  witfiont 
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•eeiDg  his  wife  and  £uiiily,  or  sending  them 
a  sixpence.    I  heard  from  the  poor  wife, 

who  said  she  was  starving. I  need 

not  mention  more,  as  such  cases  are  nume- 
rous, and  well  known  to  those  who  have 
anj  acquaintance  with  seamen  and  ship- 
ping offices.  Scarce  a  week  passes  btU  some 
poor  ve\fe  comes  up  to  look  for  her  erriMg 

A  saUor  must  not  have  to  wait  at  a 
Sailors*  Home  or  boarding-honse  until  he  is 
paid  off  before  he  can  go  to  his  family. 
The  chi^  mischief  arises  within  twenty- 
fonr  hours  of  his  first  putting  foot  on 
shore. 

All  evidence  agrees  that  if  the 
sailor  could,  on  the  day  of  discharge, 
be  transported  from  his  ship  to 
an  J  spot  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
beach,  with  his  pay  in  his  pocket, 
all  the  danger  would  be  escaped. 
It  is  the  waiting  and  idling  in  the 
crimping  locality,  at  considerable 
personal  expense,  which  breeds  the 
mischief.  The  'Report  of  the 
Committee  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  Merchant  Seamen,'  con- 
siders that  the  untold  miseries  to 
which  seamen  and  their  families  are 
exposed,  from  the  crimping  system, 
are  mainly  attributable  to  the  delay 
which  arises  between  the  discharge 
of  the  crews  and  their  payment ;  it 
is,  therefore,  recommended  in  the 
Report,  that  pay  clerks  be  attached 
to  the  shipping  offices,  in  whose 
presence  the  men  should  receive  the 
portion  of  their  pay  (one  fourth) 
legally  due  to  them ;  and  if  the 
seamen  wish  to  go  home,  the  pay 
clerk  should  send  the  remaining 
pay  and  papers  after  them,  the  men 
signing  provisional  receipts  to  show 
that  they  have  no  objections  to 
make  to  the  charges  made  against 
their  wages.  This  recommends^ 
tion  of  the  committee  appears  to  be 
one  of  those  which  owes  the  unani- 
mity of  its  reception  to  its  incapa- 
bility of  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  case.  It  is  a  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple to  an  expedient,  adopted  with  a 
view  to  ensure  i^reement  amongst 
the  signatories.  Many  experienced 
persons  have  suggested  that  the 
^;reat  evils  arising  out  of  the  delay 
m  paying  wages  would  be  best  mat 


by  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  as 
would  continue  the  services,  pro- 
visions, and  pay  of  the  crew  up  to 
the  day  of  final  settlement.  The 
efiect  of  such  a  regulation  would 
be,  that  the  shipowner  would  en- 
deavour, by  every  means,  to  shorten 
the  time  between  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  and  the  payment  of  the  crew. 
Such  a  system  of  accounts  wotdd 
in  consequence  be  inaugurated,  as 
would  enable  the  master  to  calculate 
the  wages  of  his  men  before  arri- 
ving in  harbour,  and  the  correspond- 
ing allotment  deductions,  to  be 
furnished  by  the  agent  on  shore, 
could  be  subtracted  in  a  few  hours, 
so  that  the  crew  might  be  both 
discharged  and  paid  off  on  the  day 
of  arrival.  This  would  be  both  a 
reasonable  and  just  arrangement, 
in  the  interest  alike  of  owner  and 
crew.  It  could  not,  at  the  utmost, 
add  more  than  one  day  to  the  wages, 
for  which  services  wonld  be  given, 
whilst  it  would  save  seamen  the 
unjust  expense  for  board  and  lodg- 
ings now  forced  upon  them  whilst 
awaiting  payment.  Crimps  or  other 
persons  encouraging  seamen  to 
leave  their  ships  before  being  duly 
discharged  might  then  be  debarred 
the  power  of  recovering  debts  con- 
tracted prior  to  discharge.  And  if 
the  payment  took  place  within  the 
docks  instead  of  at  a  public  office 
outside,  it  would  be  possible  for 
owners,  Sailors'  Home  authorities, 
or  other  well-disposed  persons  to 
charter  omnibuses  to  carry  the 
crews  from  their  ships  to  the  rail- 
way stations,  as  is  fiequently  done 
when  men-of-wAr's  men  are  paid  off. 
Thus  the  crimps  would  be  almost 
entirely  evaded,  and  the  deficient 
accommodation  in  Sailors'  Homes 
obviated. 

The  Gkjvemment  relieved  the 
shipowner  of  the  responsibilities 
attendant  on  the  settlement  of 
wages  by  the  institution  of  shipping 
offices,  in  which  all  engagemente 
are  agreed  upon  and  terminated, 
and  ^erefore  the  odium  of  evils 
connected  witii  the  system  of  pay- 
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ment  is  in  some  degree  transferred 
to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Bnt  by 
a  peculiar  division  of  anthority, 
-whilst  the  responsibility  rests  with 
the  Government,  the  actual  power 
is  exercised  by  the  Local  Mai*ine 
Boards.  These  chiefly  consist  of 
antiquated  sea-officers  and  small 
shipowners,  the  representatives  of 
the  worst  nautical  traditions,  and 
especially  so  of  that  antagonism 
which  existed  in  the  worst  times 
between  employer  and  employed. 
Whatever  measures  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  may  suggest  com- 
monly meet  with  resistance  from 
these  Local  Boards,  and  the  feelings 
which  they  embody  are  apt  to  de- 
scend to  their  subordinates,  whose 
interest  lies  rather  with  the  local 
powers  than  with  the  central  re- 
sponsible authority.  The  personal 
experience  which  these  gentlemen 
naturally  gain  of  the  questions  we 
are  discussing,  gives  to  their  opi- 
nions an  overdue  weight,  which  sea- 
men have  some  reason  to  deplore. 
Hence  it  happens  that  the  officials 
who  were  appointed  for  his  protec- 
tion, are  not  always  looked  upon  by 
the  seaman  with  a  friendly  eye,  nor 
is  the  crimping  interest  in  any  great 
degree  disturbed  by  the  exertions 
of  these  local  powers. 

It  is  not  alone  the  delay  attend- 
ing the  payment  of  wages  which 
works  into  the  hands  of  crimps, 
but  also  the  amount  of  seamen's 
money  accumulated  in  the  owners' 
hands,  which  is  now  paid  in  a 
lump,  at  the  very  time  most  con- 
venient to  the  crimp.  What  other 
class  of  workmen  ate  kept,  as  in  the 
first  instance  cited  by  Mr.  Gh'eato- 
rex,  eighteen  or  twenty  months;  or, 
as  in  the  second  case,  ten  months, 
without  their  wages?  What  be- 
comes of  their  families  meanwhile  ? 
Nobody,  least  of  all  his  employers, 
seems  to  think  the  sailor  has  a 
family.  Lideed  many  good  people 
think  he  ought  not  to  have  a  famUy; 
that  the  laws  of  God  were  not  meant 
for  the  sailor,  but  that  he  should 
give  reins  to  his  passions  like  a 


beast.  This  view  is  defended  on 
some  show  of  expediency,  though 
all  experience  proves  that  most  of 
the  diseases  of  sailors  spring  out 
of  their  vices,  and  that  respectable 
married  seamen  are  better  behaved, 
stronger  in  body  and  mind,  more 
capable  of  exertion,  and  more  will- 
ing to  work  in  emergencies  than 
their  necessarily  diseased  comrades, 
whose  undermined  constitutions  are 
apt  to  give  way  under  climatic 
changes,  or  succumb  to  malarial  in- 
fluences. Many  of  the  coasting  sea- 
men are  married,  and  they  are  the 
hardiest  and  the  hardest  worked 
denizens  of  the  sea.  Surely,  then, 
it  is  reasonable  to  inquire  how  it  is 
that  a  man,  with  a  family  dependent 
on  his  exertions,  is  kept  ten  months 
or%  twenty  months  out  of  his  earn- 


mgs 


?    and   whv  he    receives  the 


whole  sum  at  such  a  time  and  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  goes  in  one 
lump  into  the  hands  of  the  crimps  ? 
It  is  these  large  payments  of  back 
wages  which  make  it  worth  the 
while  of  thieves  to  devote  them- 
selves to  this  special  branch  of  ruf- 
fianism. If  the  seaman's  flBimily 
could  receive  a  moiety  of  his  wages 
monthly  in  his  absence,  should  he 
so  desire,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
in  the  Royal  Xavy,  the  crimp's 
trade  would  be  so  much  the  less 
profitable.  When  one  thinks  of  the 
Bufierings  which  are  entailed  upon 
the  families  of  seamen  by  the  re- 
fusal to  give  them  a  moiety  of  the 
wages  of  the  husband  and  father  at 
his  request,  and  then  sees  how  this 
money,  of  which  they  are  thus 
heartlessly  defi'auded,  is  thrown, 
as  it  were,  by  the  owner  into  the 
hands  of  the  crimps,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  class  these  two  cviL't 
under  the  same  head.  It  not  un- 
frequently  happens,  that  parishes 
are  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  thus  pauper- 
ised families  of  seamen,  even  when 
a  considerable  amount  of  wages 
has  accumulated  in  the  hands  of 
their  employers,  some  of  which 
the   seamen   may   be  desirous   of 
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'allotting.*  The  Merobant  Ship- 
ping Act  has,  as  uaoal,  an  inope- 
rative specific  for  meeting  this 
contingency,  and  compelling  the 
owner  to  give  an  'allotment  note,' 
or  *  monthly  note,'  or  *  half-pay,'  as 
it  is  variously  called.  The  section 
on  this  subject  requires  that  the 
sailor's  wife  should  enter  the  work- 
house, or  receive  out-door  relief, 
and  that  the  guardians  should  then 
recover  the  outlay  from  the  recal- 
citrant owner.  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Merchant  Seamen 
recommends  that,  on  the  complaint 
of  the  parish  authorities,  police  ma- 
gistrates should  be  empowered  to 
enforce  the  periodical  payment  of  a 
certain  limited  sum  to  the  wife  or 
family  by  the  shipowner,  provided 
he  &ils  to  show  that  an  '  allotment 
note'  has  been  granted,  or  that  the 
money  due  to  tibe  seaman  amounts 
to  less  than  one  month's  wages,  or 
if  voyaging  beyond  the  two  great 
Capes,  to  less  than  two  months'  pay. 
And  in  case  it  should  be  found  that 
the  owner  had  paid  away  more 
than  had  been  earned  by  the  sea- 
man (owing  to  his  sickness,  death, 
or  desertion),  then,  in  that  case,  the 
owner  shall,  upon  the  order  of  a 
magistrate,  be  reimbursed  by  the 
parish  in  which  the  seaman's  family 
reside.  This  would  certainly  be  an 
improvement  on  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  but  there  would  still  be 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  parish  au- 
thorities feeling  any  warmer  interest 
in  the  seaman's  family  than  his  em- 
ployer ;  and  if  they  failed  to  take 
action,  either  because  of  the  trouble 
or  fearing  the  possibility  of  having 
to  reimburse  the  owner,  the  starving 
family  would  be  no  better  off  than 
at  present.  We  are  driven,  then,  to 
inquire  into  the  motives  of  the 
owner  in  declining  to  pay  the  sea- 
man's family  a  reasonable  moiety  of 
his  accumulated  wages. 

Tho  interest  upon  the  wages  of 
the  crew  of  a  large  ship  on  a  long 
voy^e,  is  a  considerable  item, 
which  falls  to  the  share   of   the 


owner  so  long  as  they  are  unpaid. 
This  consideration  does,  no  doubt, 
weigh  with  many  employers,  and 
would,  in  itself,  suffice  to  deter  a 
grasping  speculator  from  granting 
allotment  notes  to  his  men.  But 
we  cannot  ascribe  so  unworthy  a 
motive  to  the  mass  of  shipowners 
who  refuse  such  payments,  nor  is 
the  objection,  in  any  case,  capable  of 
defence.  We  believe  that  the  plea 
commonly  made  on  their  behalf  is, 
the  fear  of  desertion  on  the  part  of 
the  seaman.  This  plea  is  not  with- 
out weight,  but  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  amount  of  weight  attached 
to  this  plea  is  exaggerated  when  lo 
or  20  months'  wages,  or  20Z.  to  50Z. 
are  allowed  to  accumulate.  Thero 
is  no  part  of  the  world  in  which 
seamen  can  desert,  from  which  news 
of  the  desertion  could  not  be  re- 
ceived in  less  than  two  months; 
hence  two  months'  wages  in  hand 
would  suffice  to  prevent  an  over- 
payment of  allotment  money.  And 
if  it  be  ruled  that,  in  cases  of  deser- 
tion, the  price  of  the  necessary  tele- 
gram be  charged  against  the  deser- 
ter's wages,  more  than  a  few  days 
need  hardly  elapse  between  the 
desertion  and  its  report  to  tho 
owner.  When  we  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  desertion  in  foreign  or 
colonial  ports,  we  find  that  grave 
suspicion  exists  on  this  head  against 
the  employers  themselves,  whose 
officers  are  stated,  in  some  trades, 
to  purposely  drive  their  men,  by 
irritating  or  tyrannical  conduct,  to 
desert,  when  there  is  a  likelihood 
of  their  ships  being  detained. 
By  this  means  the  expenses  of  the 
ship  are  reduced.  Another  fertile 
source  of  so-called  desertion  at 
colonial  ports  is  to  be  found  in  the 
advance  note,  which,  by  throwing 
a  month's  wages,  often  at  a  very 
high  rate  of  pay,  into  the  hands  of 
tho  crimps,  makes  it  their  interest 
to  entice  seamen  to  desert,  or  to 
drug  their  liquors  and  convey  them, 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  on  board 
the  new  ship  when  about  to  proceed 
to   sea.      These  are  two  principal 
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sonroes  of  deeertion  qnite  within 
reach   of  correction.      There  are, 
however,  other  incitements  to  deser- 
tion, such  as  the  high  wages  or  rich 
prospects  of  the    gold    countries, 
and  other  exceptional  ports.     The 
prevalence   of   desertion  tends   to 
degrade  seamen  by  inducing  a  want 
of  self-respect  and  a  vagabond-like, 
unprincipled  character.     It  was  at 
one   time  not    nnconmion  in    the 
Boyal  Navy,  but  the  introduction  of 
pecuniary  and  matrimonial  ties  to 
their  own  country  and  service,  and 
an  improved  moral  character,  have 
done  much  to  destroy  that  habit, 
except  amongst  a  few    worthless 
individuals,  whose  departure  is  com- 
monly looked  upon  as  a  pubHc  gain. 
The  best  stay  to  desertion  wiU  be 
found  in  moral  elevation,  provident 
habits,  and  matrimony.     The  allot- 
ment note  being  only  payable  to  the 
immediate  relatives  of  the  seaman, 
is  itself  a  first  step  in  that  direc- 
tion.    On  the  contrary,  the  advance 
note,    with    some    advantages,    is 
attended  witii  many  evils  tending 
to  demoralise  the  seaman.     It  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  an  encouragement 
to  desertion  in  colonial  ports,  and 
both  at  home  and  abroad  it  is  found 
to  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  dissolute, 
an  encouragement   to  the    crimp. 
In  the    prospect    of  obtaining    a 
month's    wages    in    advance,    the 
thoughtiess  seaman  squanders  his 
past  earnings,  and  runs  into  debt  to 
the  amount  of  the  expected  advance. 
Then,  when  embarked,  he  feels  that 
during  the  first  month  he  is  work- 
ing in  the  interests  of  his  natural 
enemy,  the  crimp.    To  desert  during 
the  first  month  is,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, only  to  cheat  the  crimp, 
and    sailor-moi^ty    sees  in    that 
only  the  play  of  '  cUamond  cut  dia- 
mond.'     Even  if   opportunity  do 
not  arise  for  deserting  during  that 
period,     the     diseased    d6bauch6, 
suffering  the   consequences   of  the 
crimp's  artifices  and  feeling  him- 
self to  be  working  in  the  crimp's 
interests,   often    becomes    a    lazy, 
troublesome,  and  discontented  ser- 


vant. On  Ihe  other  hand,  to  the 
respectable  seaman,  whose  familj 
are  denied  an  allotment  note  for  a 
monthly  allowance  of  wag^  the 
advance  note  is  a  great  boon ;  whilst 
it  affords  also  the  means  of  procur- 
ing a  firesh  outfit  of  clothes.  This 
latter  object  could  be  effected,  by 
the  captain  taking  a  slop-chest  to 
sea,  and  then  the  substitution  for 
the  advance  note  of  a  monthly  note, 
payable  to  a  near  relative,  would 
at  once  discourage  the  crimp,  and 
support  the  fiftmily.  When  the  ad- 
vance note  is  given,  it  must  neces- 
sarily defer  the  period  when  a  full 
month's  wages  are  in  hand,  with  a 
surplus  for  the  payment  of  the 
allotment  note,  until  about  i^iree  or 
more  months  have  elapsed.  For 
these  reasons  many  experienced 
officers  are  in  favour  of  the  general 
introduction  of  slop-chests,  and  the 
substitution  of  half-pay  notes  for  ihe 
month's  advance  of  wages.  Whilst 
the  owner  should  be  obliged  to  give 
an  allotment  note  in  every  reason- 
able case,  he  should  not  be  liable 
to  loss.  This  end  might  be  aocom- 
plished  if  every  seaman  having  a 
'very  good'  conduct  certificate 
were  entitled  to  allot  a  given  por- 
tion of  his  wages  to  a  near  relative, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  shipping 
master.  The  signature  of  this 
officer  to  the  note  should  commit 
the  Grovemmont  to  any  over-pay- 
ment the  owner  might  make  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  or  desertion 
of  the  man,  provided  always,  that  it 
was  proved  that  proper  measures 
had  been  taken  to  recover  the  de- 
serter, and  for  the  immediate  stop- 
page of  the  allotment.  To  cover  the 
risk  incurred  by  the  Govemmoity 
a  sufficient  percentage  might  be 
charged  on  all  allotments  so  counter- 
signed, thus  forming  a  sort  of  in- 
surance fund  against  loss.  This 
crying  evil  would  thus  be  met  at 
the  cost  of  those  seamen  who  pro- 
fited by  its  removal 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the 
loss  of  labour  and  the  danger  to  the 
ship,  arising  out  of  t^  practice  of 
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mmianied  seamen  embarking  in  a 
diseased  state  indnced  bj  the  im- 
moralities of  tlie  shore;  and  thus 
going  out  of  reach  of  medical  aid 
in  an  nn£t  ccmdition  for  the  ezpo- 
Bores  and  exertions  of  life  at  sea. 
The    constitution    so    nndermined 
renders  the  men  liable  to  aU  sorts 
of  diseases,  and  in  the  absence  of 
medical  men,  the  contents  of  the 
medicine  chest  are  apt  to  be  em- 
ployed without  skill,  adding  to  the 
possilde  dangers  of  the  complaint, 
the  no  less  critical  danger  of  poi- 
soning.   In  the  ^  Return  relative  to 
Qie  Deaths  of  Seamen  in  the  British 
Merchant  Service  during  the  Year 
1867,'  only  twenty-seven  deaths  are 
directly  ascribed  to  diseases  of  the 
urinary  and  genital  organs  ;  but  of 
the  2,043  deaths,  exclusive  of  those 
arising  £rom  accidental  or  violent 
causes,  we  have  little  doubt  that,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  dis- 
eases originated  in  or  were  accele- 
rated by  vicious  indulgences.   The 
tabulated  causes  of  death  are  those 
allied  by  the  msusters  of  the  ves- 
sels, without  any  medical  or  other 
inquiry,   and    grave    doubts  must 
consequently  exist  as  to  the  truth- 
fulness   of   Uie    return.     But  the 
medical  returns  of  the  Royal  Navy 
enable  us  to  form  a  fair  judgment 
of  what  is  likely  to  occur  in  a  ser- 
vice in  which  a  far  more  dissolute 
body  of  men,  with  contagious  and 
other  diseases  upon  them,  are  taken 
to  sea  in  ships  without  a  medical 
staff.      We  have,  therefore,    little 
biesitation    in    pronouncing    these 
2,043  deaths  by  disease  to  be,   in 
the  majority  of  cases,  accelerated  by 
sensual  indulgence ;  just  as  we  have 
still  less  hesitation  in  ascribing  the 
majority  of  the  3,188  deaths  which 
are    registered    as    accidental,    to 
causes  which  a  court  of  law  ought 
to  be  called  upon  to  investigate.    It 
^was  probably  ihe  consideration  of 
these  circumstances  which  induced 
tihe  Committee  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  Merchant  Sesunen  to 
^mosi  earnestly  recommend,  that 
the  applid^on  of  the  provisions  of 


the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  be  ex- 
tended to  the  water-side   parishes 
of  the   chief   mercantile  seaports,' 
and  that  men  offering  themselves 
for  shipment  in  foreign-going  ves- 
sels should  be  medically  examined, 
'  as  is  universally  done  in  the  Royal 
Navy.'    The  latter  suggestion  has 
since  become  the  subject  of  abortive 
legislation  in  the  '  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act,  1867.*     In  that  Act  the 
advantage  of  medical  inspection  of 
seamen  is  acknowledged,  but  it  is 
made  dependent  on  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  '  Local  Marine  Boards,' 
bodies  from  whom  the  sailor  can 
expect  no  consideration   or  assis- 
tance, and  whose  chief  office  appears 
to  be  the  obstruction  of  useful  re- 
forms.    How  the  Board  of  Trade 
could  have  expected  that  part  of 
the  Bill  which  depended  for  its  ap- 
plication on  the  will  of  such  well- 
known  obstructives  to  be  other  than 
the  dead  letter  which  it  has  proved, 
is  difficult    to  understand.      Even 
if  this  first  obstruction  were  over- 
come, a  second  one  is  provided  in 
the  rule  that  the  medical  inspection 
shall,    in  each  case,  be  dependent 
on  the   special  application  of  the, 
perhaps,   highly  insured  owner  or 
his  deputy,  the  master,  who  must 
pay  certain  fees  to  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Fund.      Then,  to  securely 
prevent  all  possible  application  of 
the  Act,  it  is  ruled  that  the  seaman 
himself,  who  knows  that  his  em- 
ployment depends  upon  his  hiding 
his  diseased  and  unfit  condition,  is 
required  to  be  a  consenting  party 
to  the  medical  examination.    In  the 
case  of  the  Royal  Navy  nobody  has 
any  choice  in  ihe  matter ;  every  ap- 
plicant for  employment  must  con- 
sent to  be  medically  examined,  or 
give  up  the  idea  of  going  to  sea, 
and  the  necessity  for  such  inspec- 
tion is  shown  in  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  rejection  follows.     If  that 
be  so,  in  a  service  in  which  each  ship 
carries  one  or  more  surgeons,  how 
much  more  essential  must  it  be  when 
men  are  to  be  taken  away  for  months 
out  of  reach  of  all  medical  aid ! 
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The  other  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  for  the  extension  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  to  the 
water-side  parishes  of  the  chief 
commercial  seaports,  would  confer 
upon  merchant  seamen  the  same 
benefits  which  have  accrued  to  men- 
of- war's  men  from  that  Act.  There 
appears  to  be  a  peculiar  necessity 
for  the  extension,  arising  from  the 
frightfully  diseased  condition  of  the 
female  crimping  agents,  and  the 
large  number  of  continually  chang- 
ing persons  to  whom  they  convey 
the  contagion.  The  Act  has,  where 
applied,  been  accompanied  with 
moral  influences  which  have  been 
instrumental  in  rescuing  many  of 
the  pitiable  objects  from  their  de- 
grading existence;  and  we  might 
hope  that  the  wretched  women  who 
infest  the  water-sides  of  our  chief 
commercial  seaports  might  also 
receive  moral  benefit  as  well  as 
physical  relief.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  recommendation  did  not 
receive  adoption  in  the  Act  of  1 867, 
nor  receive  that  attention  from  the 
shipping  community  to  which  it  is 
entitled. 

Whilst,  however,  we  thus  endea- 
vour to  protect  seamen  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  vices,  we  should 
not  shutoureyes  to  the  cause  of  them. 
We  have  already  noticed  that  there 
exists  amongst  the  higher  ranks  in 
the  sea  service  an  idea  that  seamen 
should  not  marry,  but  ought  to 
gratify  their  animal  passions  with- 
out restraint,  as  the  saying  is,  by 
*  having  a  wife  at  every  port.'  The 
gentlemen  who  advocate  this  prac- 
tice are  not  necessarily  dissolute  or 
ungodly  men  themselves,  and  it  is 
somewhat  strange  that  they  should 
so  entirely  set  at  nought  the  law  of 
Gt)d,  which,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, announces  that  'whoremongers 
and  adulterers  He  will  judge.'  That 
the  seventh  commandment  will  ever 
continue  to  be  set  at  nought  by 
both  landsmen  and  seamen  may  be 
very  true ;  but  upon  what  principle 
can  Christian  gentlemen,  professing 
to  be  disciples  of  Him  who  was 


^holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled,' 
boldly  advocate  the  practice  as 
right,  proper,  and  necessary  to 
other  Christian  men  in  a  particular 
calling  in  life?  If  such  violent 
abuse  of  a  holy  command,  to  whicli 
dire  penalties  are  annexed  bj  a 
pure  Ood,  be  an  essential  part  of 
a  sailor's  calling,  then  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  an 
outrage  on  Christian  principle  to 
become  a  sailor  at  all ;  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  God-fearing 
man  to  enter  a  protest  against  boys 
or  men  going  to  sea.  The  father  of 
lies  has  had  far  too  much  to  do 
with  the  governance  of  both  the 
royal  and  mercantile  navies,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  reduce  his 
sophistries  to  plain  English,  and  to 
brmg  them  to  the  bar  of  pnhlic 
opinion,  to  meet  the  universal  repro- 
bation which  they  deserve.  This 
has  been  most  intelligently  and 
fearlessly  done  by  that  excellent 
officer  Captain  Henry  ToyDbee,in 
his  'Sailors'  Wants,  and  How  to 
Meet  them,'  in  which  he  takes  mar- 
ried seamen  into  his  special  &voar. 
This  monstrous  principle — that  sea- 
men ought  not  to  marry — lies  at 
the  root  of  most  of  the  customs  and 
regulations  which  have  grown  into 
use  at  sea,  from  which  all  the  im- 
morality, improvidence,  and  reck- 
lessness of  scalers  flow.  And  as  it 
would  be  monstrous  to  foster  pro- 
fligacy with  one  hand,  and  religion 
with  the  other,  we  have  in  this 
dissolute  principle  the  germ  of  that 
ungodliness  for  which  sea-officers 
and  their  employers  are  responsible. 
How  could  officers,  or  owners,  and 
Local  Marine  Boards  who  hold  snch 
views,  take  the  lead  in  encouraging 
seamen's  missions  in  port,  and  vital 
religion  at  sea,  without  a  conscious 
contradiction,  which  would  do  vio- 
lence to  even  a  callous  conscience? 
whereas  these  gentlemen  are  oflen, 
in  other  respects,  very  respectably 
religious  individuals,  and  fathers  of 
well  bronght-up  famihes.  *  These 
gentlemen,'  writes  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens,  *  have  a  vague  notion  that 
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blackguardism  and  efficiency  go 
together,  and  that  all  contrary 
eflfort  is  cant.  "  You'll  curb  their 
spirit,  sir,  and  take  the  dash  ont  of 
*em ;  *  besides,  you'll  never  do  it, 
sir,  believe  me."  Now,  all  this  is 
veiy  melancholy  and  absurd,  and 
must  be  got  rid  of  before  the  con- 
dition of  English  seamen  can  be 
improved.'  Those  who  know  how 
deeply  tbis  dissolute  principle  is 
rooted  in  the  system  of  managing 
seamen,  will  understand  the  im- 
portuice  which  Captain  £L  Toynbee 
attaches  to  its  exposure  and  con- 
tradiction, and  witb  what  indigna- 
tion it  has  been  received  by  those 
who  are  responsible  for  its  con- 
tinuance*  *"  These  sentiments  which 
you  have  expressed,*  writes  a  sea- 
man to  Captain  H.  Toynbee,  *  are 
unpalatable  to  the  majority  of  ship- 
owners in  England.  They  do  not 
wish  to  see  Colors  become  sober, 
prudent  men ;  if  they  did,  sailors 
would  soon  know  their  rights,  and, 
knowing  them,  would  not  hesitate 
to  demand  them.  What  greater 
evil  could  befall  the  Jews,  crimps, 
publicans,  and  prostitutes  of  Lon- 
don, than  to  see  the  sailor  become  a 
prudent,  thinking  animal  ?  ' 

Captain  H.  Toynbee  espouses 
the  opposite  principle  to  that 
generally  in  favour  amongst  em- 
ployers of  labour  at  sea.  He  says : 
*It  is  an  ordinance  taught  by  the 
Bible,  that  men  and  women  should 
marry,  and  it  is  also  taught  by 
world-wide  experience,  that  any 
reatraint  upon  a  wholesome  prospect 
for  marriage  injures  both  men  and 
women,  by  depriving  them  of  one 
of  the  greatest  safeguards  to  the 
youth  of  both  sexes.'  Again,  he 
says:  *It  will  be  universally  al- 
lowed, that  the  prospect  of  a  happy 
marriage  is  the  best  state  for  all 
young  men  and  women,  preventing 
much  vice,  even  if  they  do  not 
marry  in  the  end ;  and  in  spite  of 
all  difficulties,  sailors,  and  I  believe 
soldiers  also,  who  are  married,  are 
the  steadiest  men.  It,  therefore, 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  Christian, 
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and  the  interest  of  the  nation,  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  army  and  navy  in 
this  respect,  for  no  other  earthly 
means  can  help  them  out  of  their 
almost  insuperable  moral  difficulties. 
No  doubt  the  long  continuance  of 
the  present  bad  system  has  done 
much  to  demoralise  both,  the  men 
and  the  women  for  whom  we  are 
pleading,  just  as  long  slavery  makes 
a  nation  almost  unfit  for  freedom ; 
and  time  will  be  required  to  raise 
them  to  a  higher  moral  standard.' 
To  this  prospect  of  honourable 
marriage,  when  his  time  comes. 
Captain  H.  Toynbee  adds  that  of 
keeping  his  wife  and  fiimily  respec- 
table. *  It  is  of  the  very  first  impor- 
tance, it  is  striking  at  th^  very  root 
of  the  evil,  to  induce  sailors  to  look 
forward  to  honourable  marriage 
with  a  respectable  woman.  Now, 
unfortunately,  as  few  can  expect  it, 
they  are  often  led  into  early  rice ; 
and,  with  others  who  are  married, 
their  profession  exposes  them  and 
their  wives  to  very  great  difficulties. 
I  honestly  confess  that  I  think 
nothing  but  the  very  highest 
Christian  principles  could  enable 
any  man  or  woman  to  act  rightly 
under  the  circumstances  in  which 
many  sailors  and  their  families  find 
themselves  placed.' 

If  this  desired  end  is  to  be 
achieved,  the  system  of  allotment 
notes,  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
accumulating  wages  of  the  absent 
husband  may,  at  his  desire,  be 
transferred  from  the  owner  to  the 
seaman's  family  must  be  encou- 
raged. And  the  family  of  the  sea- 
man must  be  safely  and  comfortably 
housed,  and  some  httle  thought  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  his  employers. 
Even  in  the  Boyal  Navy  seamen  are 
required  to  go  to  distant  parts  of 
the  world  for  four  or  five  years  to- 
gether, without  any  care  whatever 
being  bestowed  by  the  Government 
on  the  families  of  their  employes. 
Many  are  the  sad  stories  of  poor 
women  thus  left  by  their  husbands 
in  dangerous  neighbourhoods,  be- 
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trayed  to  their  rain  by  designing 
ramans.     Even  the  limited  recog- 
nition given  to  the  soldier's  wife  is 
denied  to  the  man-of-war  man's 
by  the  QiDvemment.    This  is  simply 
a  relic  of  a  past,  in  which  sailors 
were  not  supposed  to  have  wives, 
bnt  to    content    themselves   with 
breaches  of  Gt)d's  law,  such  as  are 
still  in  favour  amongst  the  leaders 
of  the  mercantile  marine.     The  dif- 
ficulties of  the  sailor's  wife    are 
indeed  great,  but  they  would  be  far 
from  insuperable  if   she  had  the 
smallest  recognition  from  the  em- 
ployer.    Chief  amongst  these  diffi- 
culties are  the  denial  of  the  allot- 
ment note  and  the  absence  of  fitting 
house  accommodation.     Heretofore 
we  have  been  providing  Homes  for 
unmarried  sailors,  but  the  married 
man  and  his  family  have,  as  we 
have  seen,  &iled  to  receive  recog- 
nition either  from  the  employers, 
or  from  the  George  Peabodys  or 
Miss  Burdett  Gontts  of  the  philan- 
thropic world.     Gf  the  necessity  of 
such  married-sailors'  Homes,  Cap- 
tain Toynbee  writes :  *  During  my 
last  voyage  I  talked  over  this  sub- 
ject with  eight  married  men 'in  the 
crew,  and    found   that  their  own 
wives    were    favourably    circum- 
stanced, being  allowed  their  has- 
bands'  half-pay,  and  earning  some- 
thing themselves,  and  jnost  of  them 
living  with  their  friends.     But  they 
could  all  tell  a  sad  tale  of  widely 
different  cases  ;  of  sailors'  wives  at 
public-houses  all  day  long ;  of  wives 
left  without  half 'pay ;  of  one  of  these 
latter  even  forced  to  pawn  her  wed- 
ding ring,  yet  keeping  respectable  ; 
and,  most  numerous  of  all,  of  women 
going  utterly  wrong  during  the  ab- 
sence of  their  husbands.     Now  this 
was  inainly  eaiised  by  the  helpless 
state  in  which  they  were  left,  not 
by  the  fact  of  the  husband  being 
absent  ten  months  of  the  year  ;  for 
this  latter  happened  to  the  wives  of 
the  eight  to  whom  I  spoke,  yet  they, 
in   their   happier   situations,   con- 
tinued faith^  to  their  husbands. 
Therefore,  if  we  improve  their  cir- 


camstances,  we  may  save  many  a 
man  and  woman  from  leading  a 
miserable  and  vicious  life,  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  the  number 
of  steady  seamen.' 

Another  well-informed  authority 
on  this   subject,  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Greatorex,   says:    *I    have   never 
known,  neither  have  I  ever  heard 
of   a  sailor's   wife    misconducting 
herself,  if  she  was  a  respectable 
woman    before    he    married    her. 
They  will  bear  the  greatest  priva- 
tions.    They  generally  try  to  get 
needlework,  washing,   or  charing. 
I  visited  a  family  two  days  since 
(before  1 4th  December  1 866) .    The 
woman  covered  umbrellas  at  two 
shillings  per  dozen,  and  if  regnlarlj 
employed  can  earn  two   shillings 
per  day  of  sixteen  hours ;  but  if  sbe 
earns  four  shillings  per  week  it  is 
as  much  as  she  can  get  regalarly. 
There  were  five  children.     Eldest, 
a  boy,  earns  two  shillings  per  week; 
four  younger  ones  had  six  articles 
of  clothing  between  them,  no  shoes, 
no  socks  ;  the  woman  only  three  ar- 
ticles upon  her,  stays  being  one  of 
them.     They  were  almost  starving ; 
her  husband  was  paid  off  at  Mel- 
bourne, having  quarrelled  with  his 
captain.      The    family  must  have 
suffered  terribly   during  the  past 
year,  yet  her  character   is  unim- 
peachable.    Six  other  families  Uve 
in  the  same  house.    They  are  always 
packed  far  closer  in  the  houses  thej 
live  in  than  they  could  possibly  be 
in  any  "Homes.".' 

It  has  been  proposed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  married  sailors  by  the  con- 
struction of  model  lodging-houses, 
or  rented  barracks,  at  each  of  the 
great  conmiercial  seaports,  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  famihes  of  those 
who  are  actually  serving  at  sea. 
Vacancies,  if  any,  might  be  tempo- 
rarily occupied  by  the  widows  or  fa- 
milies of  deceased  seamen,  bnt  they 
should  be  required  to  vacate  them 
when  the  first-named  applicants 
come  forward.  Though  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  fill  up  vacancies 
in  this  way  too  readily,  as  seamen 
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freqnently  ^  from  one  port  to 
another,  and  it  may  be  desirable  in 
certain  cases  tbat  their  families 
should  follow  them,  and  find  the 
best  accommodation  at  the  new  port 
which  they  can  afford,  the  object 
to  be  kept  steadily  in  view  being 
the  protection  of  the  families  of 
seamen  actually  afloat.  These  mar- 
ried-sailors' Homes  might  contain 
single  rooms  with  the  nsnal  offices 
for  the  accommodation  of  families 
in  which  none  of  the  children  are 
more  than  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
for  a  sum  of  two  shillings  per  week ; 
and  also  sets  of  two  and  even  of 
three  rooms  for  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  more.  School-rooms, 
recreation  gronnds,  bath  and  wash 
rooms  with  drying  accommodation 
might  form  part  of  the  scheme.  A 
superintendent  on  the  premises 
being  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
whole,  might  often  prove  nsefol  in 
their  semi -widowhood  and  half- 
fatherless  condition  by  advising 
them  in  difficulties,  and  being  a 
medium  of  communication  between 
them  and  the  employers  of  their 
husbands  or  the  possible  ones  of 
themselves. 

The  '  Improved  Industrial  Dwel- 
ling Ck)mpany '  has  been  able  to  build 
such  dwelling  (without,  however, 
the  oontemplated  superintendence, 
Ac.),  and  return  five  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  invested.  But  this  per- 
centage is  not  sufficient  to  induce 
ordinary  investors,  who  desire  the 
highest  rate  of  interest  in  the  mar- 
ket, to  come  forward.  Philanthropic 
gentlemen  have^  however,  been 
found  willing  to  embark  money  in 
the  company  at  this  rate  of  interest, 
for  the  construction  of  dwellings 
for  the  special  use  of  their  own  em- 
ployes. The  company  avow  them- 
selves ready  to  erect  similar  blocks 
of  buildings,  on  condition  of  a  sub- 
scription for  shares  amounting  to 
about  one  half  the  cost.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  to  be  remembered  that  this 
^YQ  per  cent,  return  has  been  re- 
ceived upon  model  lodging-houses, 
which  command  higher  rents  than 


could  be  paid  by  sailors*  wives  and 
families;  and  that  the  proposed 
married-sailors'  Homes  are  intended 
to  be  of  a  somewhat  lower  class, 
paying  a  lower  rent  than  those 
which  have  been  hitherto  built. 
Whereas  the  usual  cost  for  the  erec- 
tion of  family  homes,  giving  two 
rooms  to  each,  is  2,500^.  for  every 
twenty  families,  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  the  proposed  married- 
sailors'  Homes,  with  one  room  to 
each  family,  let  at  29.  per  week,  could 
be  built  to  yield  the  same  percent- 
age at  the  rate  of  7,000?.  per  hun- 
dred families.  But  with  the  con- 
templated additions,  it  is  not  likely 
that  this  money  could  be  made  to 
return  more  than  three  per  cent., 
even  if  the  superintendent's  and 
schoohnaster's  and  mistress's  sala- 
ries were,  as  is  proposed,  ftimished 
from  other  sources.  Such  a  return 
cannot  be  reasonably  expected  to 
attract  speculators,  but  if  unmar- 
ried-sailors' Homes  have  been  built 
without  any  pecuniary  return  what- 
ever being  expected  by  the  donors, 
might  we  not  hope  that  some  phil- 
anthropists exist  with  the  heart,  if 
not  the  depth  of  pocket,  of  George 
Peabody,  who  would  be  satisfied 
with  such  an  abundant  moral  re- 
turn for  their  outlay,  as  the  builders 
of  the  unmarried-sailors'  Homes 
have  received?  io,oooZ.  would  bo 
the  maximum  outlay  on  every  hun- 
dred families,  supposing  the  project 
to  receive  its  vilest  development  on 
a  philanthropic  scale,  and  that  the 
rents  were  applied  to  the  supply  of 
mental  and  spiritual  training,  and 
to  the  erection  of  accommodation 
for  an  increased  number  of  families. 
Large  as  this  sum  is,  it  is  not  so 
large  as  many  other  sums  annually 
bestowed  by  large-hearted  men  on 
benevolent  objects.  But  if  the 
scheme  must  be  made  to  pay  its 
three  per  cent.,  then  the  schools  and 
superintendence,  Ac,  must  be  pro- 
vided from  other  sources,  and  it 
would  speak  ill  for  the  wealthy  ship- 
owners and  merchants  of  England, 
if,  the  want  once  acknowledged  and 
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their  attention  once  fixed  upon  it» 
they  fietiled  to  see  it  snppli^.  In 
Marcli  1863,  the  Bengal  Chamber 
of  Commerce  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  stating 
that  the  attention  of  the  commer« 
cial  oommnnity  of  Calcutta  had  been 
cialled  to  the  necessity,  first,  of '  pro- 
viding Homes  for  the  wives  and 
childron  of  married  seamen ;  second, 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Benefit 
Fnnd  for  pensioning  aged  and  de« 
cayed  seamen.'  They  requested  his 
lordship  to  convene  a  meeting,  with 
a  view  to  drawing  attention  to  these 
subjects.  The  Committee  add,  'not 
only  will  the  &milies  of  seamen 
benefit,  but  great  advance  towards 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  sailor 
will  be  gained  by  assuring  to  him, 
when  absent,  the  comfort  of  his 
family.  Further,  the  Committee 
believe  that  the  demoralising  scenes 
so  often  witnessed  in  foreign  ports, 
would  greatly  diminish.' 

A  meeting  of  merchants,  ship- 
owners, officers,  Ac,  was  accor- 
dingly called  at  the  London  Tavern 
on  June  5th,  1863,  when,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  James  Duke,  Bart.,  M.P., 
presided,  at  which  Captain  Toynbee 
recommended,  amongst  other  things, 
that  a  company  should  be  formed  to 
build  '  a  Home  for  Married  Sailors,' 
to  be  managed  purely  on  business 
principles,  tiie  rent  going  towards 
the  repairs  and  interest  for  the 
money  expended;  the  additional 
wants,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
families  of  absent  sailors,  being 
made  a  matter  of  pure  charity 
from  those  who  benefit  by  the  hus- 
bands going  to  sea.  After  much 
favourable  discussion,  an  influential 
committee  was  formed,  including 
merchants,  shipowners,  and  officers 
of  the  Boyal  and  mercantile  marine, 
who  subsequently  commenced  the 
formation  of  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  2o,oooZ.  for 
building  Homes  for  married  sailors, 
and  they  also  undertook  to  get  up 
a  Benefit  Fund  and  Life  Insurance, 
to  which  every  sailor  might  sub- 


scribe. Unhappily,  at  this  juncture, 
the  exigencies  of  his  profession  took 
Captain  Toynbee  to  se%  and  in  his 
absence  the  whole  scheme  fell  to  the 
ground.  Since  this  abortive  at- 
tempt, much  experience  in  the  con- 
struction of  induBtrial  dwellings 
has  been  gained  by  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow's  efibrts^  and  by  the 
Peabody  Committee,  &o.^  which 
show  that  the  undertaking  is  not  bo 
very  difficult  of  realisation  as  it  may 
have  appeared  in  1 863 ;  and  we  may 
hope  that  if  the  friends  of  seamen 
are  led  to  realise  to  its  full  eztrat 
the  importance  of  the  object  to  be 
attained,  a  second  attempt  will  not 
be  so  readily  abandoned. 

Mr.  W.  Henty,  who,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  Merchant  Seamen,  de- 
voted his  special  attention  to  this 
subject^  rightiy  says,  that  'until 
comfortable  homes  are  within  their 
reach,  most  seamen  are  virtually 
kept  from  marrying.  The  want  of 
such  homes,  in  conjimction  with 
other  causes,  render  the  contingen- 
cies that  now  afiect  the  married 
life  too  great  for  most  to  venture 
on,  and  are  too  often  found,  when 
entered  upon,  to  result  in  disruption 
of  the  family  ties,  in  oonflequeni 
vice  and  misery.* 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the 
encouragement  of  marriage  will  be 
that  of  lengthening  sailors'  lives; 
and  the  fact  that  widows  and  or- 
phans will  be  involved  in  their 
deaths,  may  make  it  necessary  to 
be  a  littie  less  reckless  in  squander- 
ing lives  at  sea.  Marriage  and 
sobriety  will  at  once  produce  a 
marked  effect  on  the  return  of 
deaths  from  disease ;  a  little  atten- 
tion to  sanitary  rules  on  shipboard 
will  produce  a  like  result ;  and  the 
law  must  take  measures  to  reduce 
those  in  the  columns  headed  *■  acci- 
dental (?).'  The  combined  influence 
of  these  three,  in  some  measure, 
preventible  causes,  upon  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  crews  of  foreign-going 
ships,  results  in  the  break  down  of 
their  healths  after  the  early  age  of 
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55  years,  wh^st  the  ezpeotation  of 
life  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
40th  or  45tli  year.  Of  the  5,283 
deaths  which  oociirred  at  sea  in 
1 867,  only  seven  were  of  men  over 
60  years  of  age,  106  were  over 
50  years  old,  and  459  were  over 
40  years,  whilst  no  less  than  2,442 
were  between  20  to  30  years  of  age. 
These  numbers  include  officers, 
stewards,  and  others  who  cannot 
be  classed  for  comparative  purposes 
with  bond  fide  seamen,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  but  that  a  more  careful 
return  would  disclose  that  the 
greater  ages  belong  to  these  col- 
lateral classes.  We  have  already 
called  attention  (vol.  Ixxv.  p.  265) 
to  the  reckless  violation  of  the  most 
elementary  sanatory  rules ;  and 
(voL  Izxiz.  p.  171)  to  the  so-called 
'accidental'  deaths  which  account 
for  three  fifths  of  the  whole  num« 
ber,  and  stated  our  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  best  life-saving 
apparatus  would  be  a  court  of  law, 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  death  in 
everv  case  of  *  accident,'  such  as  is 
employed  when  a  landsman's  life 
had  been  suddenly  terminated.  If 
the  legal  protection  which  is  afforded 
to  the  sufferers  from  colliery  explo* 
sions,  railway  collisions,  builders' 
n^ligence,  or  the  other  manifold 
causes  of  sudden  or  unnatural  death 
on  shore,  were  extended  to  British 
subjects  at  sea,  our  life-boats  would 
find  much  less  occupation,  our 
newspapers  less  painnil  tales  of 
nnnecessaiy  gallantry  at  sea,  and 
we  should  not  have  to  record  3,188 
deaths  by  accident  in  1867.  Let, 
then,  wives,  employers,  and  lawyers 
be  encouraged  to  do  their  duty,  and 
we  shall  have  far  less  disease,  fewer 
accidents,  and  a  longer  span  of  life 
at  sea. 

We  are  contemplating,  in  the 
d^tmction  of  crimps,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  married-sapors'  Homes,  a 
complete  change  of  principle,  which 
impUes  the  introduction  of  provident 
habits,  the  formation  of  pension 
funds  and  life  insurance  and  bene- 
fit funds,  based  on  a  Government 


^guarantee,  and  managed  by  its  offi- 
cers. For  we  must  not  suppose  that 
we  can  change  the  old  pernicious 
system  of  vice  and  ungodliness 
without  introducing  a  new  system 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  honesty 
and  morality.  Men  who  spend  their 
lives  at  sea,  must  have  their  pro- 
vident savings  managed  for  them  by 
those  who  stay  at  home ;  but  from 
their  ignorance  of  money  matters 
they  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  design- 
ing persons,  or  still  more  frequently, 
their  affairs  are  apt  to  get  into  negli- 
gent or  ignorant  hands,  by  which 
they  are  so  mismanaged  as  to  bring 
ruin  upon  all  concerned.  For  these 
reasons  the  objections  entertained 
by  seamen  to  Benefit  Funds,  <&c.,  are 
based  on  practical  experience  of 
their  inutility,  quite  as  much  as 
upon. that  recklessness  which  has 
been  heretofore  too  much  encouraged 
in  them.  Much  has  been  success- 
ftilly  done  by  the  unmarried-sailors' 
Homes  to  promote  provident  habits 
amongst  foreign-going  seamen ;  and 
by  their  wives  to  the  same  end 
amongst  coasting  seamen.  Coast- 
ing seamen,  being  more  at  home,  are 
better  able  to  look  after  their  own 
affairs,  and  they  have  formed  vari- 
ous funds  of  this  sort,  with  more 
or  less  success ;  but  it  is  generally 
felt  amongst  foreign-going  seamen, 
that  schemes  of  this  kind  are  too 
precarious,  when  under  private 
management,  to  be  depended  upon  ; 
whilst  we  need  hardly  add  that  the 
whole  crimping  influence  is  strongly 
exerted  against  savings  banks,  bene- 
fit societies,  and  provident  ^nds  of 
of  all  kinds. 

One  most  important  effect  of  such 
provident  habits  wotdd  be  the 
prevention  of  desertion,  an  evil 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  the  deterring  seamen  from 
quitting  the  service  of  their  own 
country,  as  both  their  accumulated 
money  and  their  familie?  must,  in 
either  case,  be  given  up. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Pension  Fund  and  the  Life  Insur- 
ance should  be  so  far  associated  that 
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seamen  should  have  tbe  power  of 
transferrmg  all  or  a  portion  of  their 
money  to  the  Life  Ijisarance,  if  at 
any  time  they  wish  to  provide  for  a 
near  relative,  or  of  transferring  it 
from  the  Life  Lisnrance  to  the  Pen- 
sion Fund  for  their  own  benefit. 
The  age  at  which  such  pensions 
should  begin  would  be  dependent 
on  the  adoption  of  the  life-preserv- 
ing measures  which  we  have  recom- 
mended. In  that  case,  pensions 
might  begin  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine  or  forty,  as  in  the  Boyal  Navy, 
with  the  privilege  of  receiving  an 
increased  pension  if  its  receipt  was 
deferred  to  a  later  age.  For  the 
purposes  of  such  calculations  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Registrar  Ge- 
neral of  Seamen  will  be  able  to 
procure  more  reliable  and  more  full 
death  returns,  including  the  number 
of  persons  employed  during  the 
year,  and  the  voyages  upon  which 
the  deaths  occur.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  by  many  experienced 
officers,  that  a  minimum  subscrip- 
tion to  these  funds  should  be  ren- 
dered compulsory.  It  is  argued,  that 
such  compulsion  would  be  accep- 
table to  seamen  generally,  whilst  a 
purely  voluntary  subscription  would 
fail,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts 
made  by  crimps  and  others  to  pre- 
vent the  more  thoughtless  seamen 
saving  their  money.  It  has  also 
been  suggested,  that  when  an  al- 
lotment note  is  not  accepted,  the 
advance  note  of  which  we  have  pre- 
viously spoken,  might  be  granted, 
provided  it  was  made  payable  into 
the  Pension  or  Insurance  Fund  as  an 
additional  subscription,  but  other- 
wise the  payment  of  wages  in  ad- 
vance to  be  suppressed. 

Another  measure  which  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  matrimonial  con- 
veniences would  suggest,  is  the 
formation  of  a  Marine  Accidental 
Insurance,  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  Railway  Accident  Insurance 
A ssociation.  A  traveller  by  railway 
can,  by  the  payment  of  three-pence 
when  taking  his  travelling  ticket, 
ensure  the  receipt  of  looo^.  to  the 


relative  named,  in  the  event  of  Hs 
death  during  a  single  journey,  ir^ 
respective  of  distance ;  or  in  case 
of  his  being  totally  disabled  by 
injuries  received  during  the  journey, 
it  will  entitle  him  to  61,  weekly ;  or 
if  the  injury  sustained  be  of  a  par- 
tial character,  he  becomes  entitled 
to  iZ.  108,  per  week  whilst  so  dis- 
abled. The  sum  of  five  shillings 
will  insure  200Z.  to  a  railway 
traveller  in  case  of  death  by  acci- 
dent, whilst  travelling  any  distance 
any  number  of  times  within  a 
whole  year;  and  it  will  insure  him 
proportionate  sums  during  total  or 
partial  disability  arising  from  simi- 
lar causes  of  inj  ury.  It  is  suggested 
that,  upon  a  similar  principle,  a  sum 
of  25Z.  could  be  insur^  to  the 
family  of  a  sailor  in  the  event  of  his 
accidental  death,  by  the  payment 
of  18,  6d,  or  more,  according  to 
direction,  duration,  and  season  of 
the  voyage ;  or,  in  case  of  his  suffer- 
ing accidental  injuries,  a  proportion- 
ate allowance.  It  would  become 
the  care  of  the  wife  to  see  that,  at 
the  time  of  his  engagement,  he  paid 
the  requisite  sum  to  the  shipping 
master.  In  the  event  of  his  acci- 
dental death,  the  sum  named  would 
be  about  equivalent  to  that  now 
received  out  of  the  Greenwich 
Hospital  Fund  by  the  relatives  of 
men-of-war's  men  in  like  circum- 
stances, and  it  might  suffice  to  set 
the  widow  up  in  some  way  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood.  T^e  insurance  of 
effects  is  another  object  deserving 
attention,  though  we  have  before 
recommended  that  when  ships  have 
been  lost  through  default  of  the 
officers  or  the  equipment,  seamen 
should  have  a  claim  upon  the 
owners  for  loss  of  their  property, 
in  the  same  manner  that  passengers 
now  have.  The  establishment  of 
the  cause  of  shipwreck  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  the  first  concern ; 
and  this,  as  we  have  already  shown 
(vol.  Ixxiz.  p.  175),  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  the  institution,  in 
every  case,  of  a  proper  trial  before 
the  ordinary  courts  of  lag.  The  pro- 
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gecatioDS  in  such  coarts  would,  it  is 
belieyed,  materiallj  affect  the  tables 
on  which  life  insurances  would  now 
be  calculated ;  we  should,  moreover, 
still  require  more  accurate  and  de- 
tailed returns  from  the  Registrar 
Gfeneral  of  Seamen,  as  to  the  par- 
ticolar  voyages  and  times  of  the 
year  in  which  insurance  risks  are 
to  be  expected. 

In  conclusion :  a  change  of  moral 
principle  appears  to  be  called  for  in 
the  treatment  of  seamen.  This  can 
only  be  effectually  brought  about  by 
raising  the  tone  of  the  officers; 
arousing  the  employers  to  a  sense 
of  their  moral  responsibilities  as 
regards  the  families  as  well  as  the 
person  of  their  servants ;  and  such 
a  re-constitution  of  Local  Marine 
Boards  as  may  lead  them  to  take  a 
higher  view  of  their  factions,  or 
as  may  result  in  the  transference  of 
their  powers  to  the  responsible  body, 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

So  h,v  as  the  suppression  of  the 
more  obtrusive  and  successful  action 
of  crimps  is  concerned,  this  has 
been  effectually  attained  at  Liver- 
pool by  the  co-operation  of  the 
Local  Marine  Board  and  Mersey 
Dock  and  Harbour  Boards,  in  the 
joint  surrender  of  the  oversight  of 
the  docks  and  river  to  the  municipal 
poUce.  With  the  object  of  preventing 
crime,  the  police  have  adopted  mea- 
sures for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers and  seamen,  with  their  baggage, 
from  the  shipping  in  the  docks,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  crimps.  Cab- 
stands and  licensed  porters  being 
thas  provided,  constables  have  been 
appointed  to  exclude  crimps  from 
the  docks,  pier-heads,  and  wharves 
altogether.  If  the  London  Local 
Marine  Boards  and  Dock  Compa- 
nies be  equadly  sincere  in  their  desire 
to  remove  the  disgrace  which  now 
attaches  to  their  failure,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  the  metropolitan 
police  will  offer  any  objection  to 
undertaking  the  task  which  has  been 
so  well  accomplished  by  the  munici- 
pal force  at  Liverpool. 

But,  Buccessfal  as  the  repressive 


measures  adopted  at  Liverpool  have 
proved  with  respect  to  the  docks 
and  river,  they  have  not  destroyed 
the  crimping  system  in  the  town ; 
for  we  learn  that  1,279  sailors  were 
apprehended  for  drunkenness  during 
the  last  year. 

To  destroy  the  crimping  system 
altogether,  we  must  take  away  the 
necessity  out  of  which  it  grows; 
and  to  this  end  it  is  suggested : — 

1 .  That  the  wages,  provisions,  and 
duties  of  seamen  should  be  con- 
tinued up  to  and  include  the  day 
of  discharge  ;  and  that  the  payment 
should  take  place  within  the  docks, 
from  whence  the  crews  could  be 
taken,  if  they  desired  it,  to  the  rail- 
way stations,  without  loitering  in 
the  inmiediate  neighbourhood. 

2.  That  respectable  boarding 
masters,  living  in  certain  districts, 
be  licensed  by  the  police. 

3.  To  reduce  the  value  of  robbe- 
ries on  seamen,  and  to  make  pro- 
vision for  their  families  in  their 
absence:  that  monthly  allotments 
of  wages  to  near  relatives  should 
be  compulsory  on  the  owner  in  the 
case  of  all  *  very  good  '  charactered 
seamen  who  are  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing the  indulgence.  That  the  sig- 
nature of  the  shipping  master  to 
the  allotment  note  should  render 
the  Government  liable  for  over  pay- 
ments, provided  proper  measures 
are  taken  to  recover  deserters  and 
report  desertions.  To  meet  this  re- 
responsibility  a  percentage  to  bo 
charged  to  the  seaman  on  every 
allotment  note  countersigned  by 
the  shipping  master. 

4.  Advance  notes  to  be  discon- 
tinued whenever  allotment  notes 
are  granted,  and  in  other  cases 
should  not  be  issued  except  as  addi- 
tional subscriptions  to  Life  Insur- 
ance or  Pension  Funds. 

5.  That  Life  Insurance  and  Pen- 
sion Funds  be  established  by  the 
Government  in  connection  with 
shipping  offices ;  a  minimum  pay- 
ment to  which  should  be  compul- 
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Fund  should  be  formed  against 
accidents  at  sea  during  given  voy- 
ages, on  the  payment  of  the  requi- 
site premium,  similar  in  principle  to 
the  annual  Iravelling  premiums  of 
the  Railway  Accident  Association, 

7.  That  an  association  be  formed 
for  the  construction  of  seamen's 
family  lodging-houses,  or  married- 
sailors'  homes,  for  the  especial  use 
of  the  wives  and  children  of  those 
who  are  actually  serving  at  sea. 

8.  The  State  having  provided  for 
the  spiritual  needs  of  all  its  subjects 
above  low-water  mark,  but  left 
those  whose  homes  are  outside  the 
boundaries  of  our  parishes  and  dio- 
ceses wholly  uncared  for,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  other  provision  be  made 
for  the  extension  of  Christian  teach- 
ing to  our  seamen. 

All  thinking  seamen  are  agreed 
that  the  moral  dangers  to  which,  as 
a  class,  they  are  exposed  when  in 
port,  are  fii  more  destructive  to 
health,  and  contribute  far  more  to 
the  shortening  of  life,  than  all  the 
so-called  perils  of  the  deep.  How- 
ever much  we  may  surround  them 
with  safeguards,  and  exercise  a 
practical  supervision,  all  such  ef- 
forts must  fail  of  complete  success, 
if  we  continue  to  ignore  the  true 
basis  of  morality,  soul-saving,  life- 
transforming  Christianity.  We  do 
not  under-estimate  what  is  being 
done  by  the  Thames  Church  Mis- 
sion, the  Mersey  Seamen's  Mission, 
the  Seamen's  Mission,  and  other 
excellent  missionary  societies,  when 
we  point  out  how  desultory  their 
best  efforts  must  be,  how  rarely 
foreign-going  seamen  receive  their 
instructions,  and  what  ill-timed  op- 
portunities they  have  of  impressing 
religious  convictions  upon  ignorant 
and  demoralised  seamen.  Much, 
doubtless,  is  thus  done  in  port, 
but  this  great  and  good  work  can- 
not be  efficiently  conducted  until 
owners  and  officers  agree  to  do  it 


in  the  quiet  times  on  shipboard  at 
sea.  It  \&  satisfactory  to  obserre 
that  the  shipowners  of  Liverpool  li- 
berally support  the  Mersey  Mission, 
but  it  is  equally  sad  to  ol^ierve  that 
the  Thames  Church  Mission,  and 
Seamen's  Mission,  and  other  asso- 
ciations, are  chiefly  woiked  and 
maintained  by  naval  men  and  civi- 
lians wholly  unconnected  with  the 
mercantile  marine.  It  is  also  a 
happy  sign  that  the  British  and 
Foreign  Sailors'  Society  has  in- 
duced 432  captains  to  hold  public 
prayers  on  boiu*d  their  ships,  and  to 
avow  their  proclivities  by  hoisting 
a  white  flag  with  a  blue  star  when 
in  port  on  Sundays.  Many  others 
who  have  not  thus  registered  their 
names  are  restoring  this  ancient 
Christianising  custom,  and  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  the  higher 
tone  of  moral  duty  which  has  of 
late  years  been  revived  in  the 
Church  on  shore  may,  ere  long,  find 
its  way  into  the  Church  afloat.  We 
have  more  faith  in  the  &ir  dealing, 
thoughtful  consideration,  and  high 
principle  which  true  religion  brings 
with  it,  than  in  compulsory  legis- 
lation. But  in  the  meantime  wc 
must  be  glad  of  any  measures  which 
may  give  to  well-conducted  sea- 
men and  their  families  reasonable 
protection,  and  snatch  the  others 
from  those  degraded  habits,  moral 
and  physical,  which  have  made  Bri- 
tish merchant  seamen  a  byword 
and  a  reproach  throughout  the 
world. 

Note. — Since  this  article  was  set 
up  the  long-promised  Amended 
Mercantile  Marine  Act  has  been 
presented  to  Parliament.  It  legis- 
lates for  most  of  the  points  we  have 
touched  upon,  but  with  what  pro- 
spept  of  success  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  judging,  as  it  is  not 
yet  (Aug.  19)  in  circulation. 
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1    I 


lOSE  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  watch  the  cnrrent  of 
opinion  in  this  oonntry  tell  ns  that 
there  are  signs  that  it  is  preparing 
to  take  np  the  Universities,  and 
that  the  University  question  will 
soon  become  matter  of  general  dis- 
cussion/ The  truth  of  the  state- 
ment is  incontestable,  and  the 
Suggestions  themselves  afford  evi- 
dence of  the  rapidity  with  which 
alteration  at  present  proceeds 
within  Oxford  itself.  The  book 
was  published  in  1 868,  and  contains 
an  argument  for  the  abolition  of 
compulsory  residence  within  col- 
lege. This  argument  has  already 
bm)me  obsolete,  as  the  necessity 
for  residence  has  been  abolished. 
Dr.  Pusey's  proposal  again  to  de- 
vote the  revenues  of  colleges  to  the 
support  of  senunaries  for  dissenters 
of  all  denominations  certainly  equals 
in  boldness  any  scheme  propounded 
in  the  Suggestions,  and  is  a  sign  that 


change,  and  see  that  the  public  will 
not  be  satisfied  by  any  scanty  mea- 
sure of  reform.  No  one  can  ven- 
ture to  say  that  these  leaders  are 
mistaken.  Already  a  cry  has  been 
nosed  that  fellowships  are  sine- 
cures, and  an  institution  in  England 
once  called  a  sinecure  approaches 
its  end.  Other  signs  of  change  are 
perceptible  to  those  who  know  the 


internal  condition  of  the  Universi- 
ties. Prominent  among  these  is 
the  fact  which  has  hitherto  scarcely 
aroused  public  attention,  that  the 
system  of  college  teaching  is,  in 
Oxford  at  least,  rapidly  breaking 
up.  It  has  for  generations  been 
the  habit  of  each  college  to  provide 
its  own  undergraduates  with  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  complete 
course  of  training.  Within  the 
last  year  or  two  some  of  the  princi- 
pal colleges  have  broken  through 
this  routine.  And  within  two  or 
three  years  undergraduates  will 
probably  attend  the  lectures  of  com- 
petent teachers  without  any  ques- 
tion being  raised  as  to  whether 
student  and  lecturer  belong  to  the 
same  college.  Many  other  altera- 
tions might  be  mentioned.  For  the 
present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
that  while  something  like  a  revolu- 
tion is  proceeding  within  the  Uni- 
versity, the  public  without  are  be- 
ginning to  demand  farther  changes. 
It  is  therefore  more  than  a  plausible 
conjecture  that  the  nation  will 
soon  take  up  the  Universities, 
and  deal  with  them.  That  changes 
will  be  effected  no  one  can  doubt. 
The  question  is  what  direction 
these  changes  ought  to  take,  and 
whether  they  will  be  carried  out  by 
men  who  tmderstand  what  they  are 
doing,  or  by  an  unintelligent  crowd 
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wliicli  clearly  perceives  evils  of 
iivhicli  it  does  not  understand  the 
cause,  and  for  which  therefore  it 
cannot  suggest  a  cure. 

One  illustration  shows  the  sort  of 
error  into  which  the  public  may  fall. 
A  perfectly  just  conviction  pre- 
vails that  the  existence  of  non- 
resident fellowships  is  an  abuse. 
The  cure  suggested  is  to  enact  that 
all  fellows  shall  come  into  residence. 

That  the  proposed  remedy  would 
do  injustice  to  men  whose  only 
crime  is  that  they  have  accepted 
exorbitantly  large  prizes  offered  to 
them  by  the  public  as  a  reward  for 
meritorious  work  is  a  trifling  con- 
sideration. What  is  worth  greater 
attention  is  that  the  proposed  re- 
medy does  not  touch  the  real  evil. 
The  thing  to  be  complained  of  is  not 
that  some  fellows  do  not  reside,  but 
that  all  fellows  resident  and  non- 
resident alike  hold  sinecures.  The 
fellow  who  resides  in  college  may, 
it  is  true,  be  a  college  tutor.  But 
he  may,  and  often  does,  do  as  little 
for  his  college  or  for  the  public  as 
the  fellow  who  resides  in  London. 
Moreover,  the  abolition  of  non- 
resident fellowships  would,  if  un- 
accompanied  by  other  measures  of 
reform,  create  at  least  as  many  evils 
as  it  would  cure.  It  would,  for 
example,  greatly  narrow  the  cha- 
racter of  the  small  bodies  which  at 
present  distribute  the  most  impor- 
tant academical  prizes.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  fellowships 
should,  even  as  it  is,  be  given  away 
by  a  small  body  of  electors  with 
no  special  qualifications  for  select- 
ing the  right  persons  to  fill  fellow- 
ships. Matters  would  be  still  worse 
if,  all  fellows  being  compelled  to 
reside,  the  electors  to  a  fellowship 
should  consist  wholly  of  one  class  of 
men,  that  is  to  say,  of  that  class  who 
chose  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
pursuits  of  the  University. 

A  book  could  hardly  be  mentioned 
better  suited  for  the  instruction  of 
all  persons  interested  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Universities,  and  espe- 


cially of  Oxford,  than  Mr.  Pattison^s 
Suggestions.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
man  pre-eminently  well  acquainted 
both  by  experience  and  by  atady 
with  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 
It  contains  information  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  collected 
elsewhere,  and,  what  is  its  greatest 
merit,  it  treats  the  Univereiiy 
question  as  a  whole.  Few  persons 
will  agree  with  all  Mr.  Pattison's 
conclusions;  but  no  one  can  read 
his  work  without  great  profit  and 
interest.  There  is  indeed  some 
danger  lest  readers  should  fail  to 
perceive  its  whole  scope  and 
bearing;  for  a  want  of  systematic 
arrangement  is  the  defect  of  a  book 
marked  by  great  beauties  of  style. 
The  Suggestions  are,  or  at  any 
rate  may  be,  considered  as  an  ela- 
borate reply  to  the  three  following 
questions,  which  must  be  answered 
by  every  one  who  attempts  a  syste- 
matic treatment  of  what  is  called 
the  University  question.  These  en- 
quiries are — 

1.  What  are  the  defects  of  the 
present  University  system  ? 

2.  What  direction  ought  a  reform 
of  these  defects  to  take  P 

3 .  By  what  steps  can  a  reform  be 
effected  ? 

The  object  of  this  review  is  to 
state  and  examine  Mr.  Pattison's 
reply  to  these  inquiries  and  to  offer 
some  criticisms  upon  his  proposals. 

What  are  the  defects  of  the 
present  system  P 

The  peculiarity,  and,  according  i» 
Mr.  Pattison,  the  main  defect  of  the 
English  Universities,  is  to  be  foimd 
in  their  application  of  the  endow- 
ment fund.  By  the  *  endowment 
Arnd'  is  meant  all  the  revenues 
which  an  English  Universiiy  and 
its  colleges  dispose  of  for  the  bene- 
fit of  education.  For  some  puipoees 
it  is  well  to  distinguish  between  tbe 
resources  of  the  colleges  and  the 
resources  of  the  University,  but  ui 
Mr.  Pattison*s  view  (and  this  is 
indubitably  the  right  view)  no  dis- 
tinction need  be  made  between  the 
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rerenaes  of  the  University  &nd  the 
revenues  of  its  colleges.  All  these 
revenues  form  together  one  *  endow- 
ment fhnd,'  which  the  nation  has' 
used,  and  will  use,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  education,  or,  to  speak 
more  generally,  for  the  promotion 
of  knowledge  and  learning.  An 
endowment  fund  of  this  kind 
may  be  applied  in  at  least  three 
wajs.  It  may  be  devoted  to 
the  direct  promotion  of  learning — 
that  is,  to  the  support  of  learned 
men  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of 
different  branches  of  knowledge. 
This  apparently  was  the  end  to 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  college 
lerenues  were  originally  destined 
by  the  founders  of  colleges.  The 
rand  may,  again,  be  devoted  to  the 
support  of  t^hers  and  professors, 
and  thus  provide  for  the  nation  a 
body  of  teachers  superior  to  any 
class  which  could  be  otherwise  col- 
lected together,  and  the  teaching  of 
snch  instructors  might  at  the  same 
time,  in  virtue  of  the  endowment 
fund,  be  offered  either  gratuitously 
or  cheaply  to  persons  unable  to  sup- 
port the  expense  of  a  superior  edu- 
cation. The  salaries  at  present 
paid  by  the  University  to  professors 
are  an  example  of  such  an  applica- 
tion of  the  endowment  fund.  An 
endowment  may,  lastly,  be  expended 
in  the  promotion  of  education  by 
supplying  prizes  to  students  in  the 
shape,  for  example,  of  scholarships. 
There  is  probably  no  University  in 
existence  which  has  not  devoted 
some  portion  of  its  revenues  to  each 
of  the  three  objects  which  have 
been  enumerated.  In  other  words, 
every  University  devotes  some  part 
of  its  income  to  the  support  of 
learned  .men  engaged  in  study, 
some  part  to  the  payment  of  pro- 
fessors, and  some  part,  again,  to 
stimulating  industry  by  the  offer 
of  prizes.  The  three  objects  to 
which  an  endowment  fund  may  be 
devoted    need  not    necessarily  be 


kept  distinct.  The  two  first,  espe- 
ciidly,  are  nearly  allied,  for  the  same 
payment  which  supports  a  man  of 
leso^ing  will  naturally  be  in  many 
oases  given  him,  on  the  terms  of  hiB 
teaching  the  science  which  he  stu- 
dies ;  and  even  prizes  to  students 
may  be  so  g^ven  as  to  induce  those 
who  receive  them  either  to  take 
part  in  teaching  or  to  devote  them- 
selves to  study.  The  pectiliarity  of 
Oxford — and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  Cambridge — is  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  endowment 
fund  is  devoted  by  the  University 
to  prizes  for  students.  The  follow- 
ing calculation  made  by  Mr.  Pat- 
tison  may  be  taken  to  be  in  the 
main  correct,  though  it  does  not 
pretend  to  any  minute  accuracy. 

The  whole  of  the  endowment  mnd, 
when  the  cost  of  the  management 
of  the  University,  colleges,  <fcc.,  is 
deducted,  amounts  to  somewhere 
about  165,000^  per  annum.  Of 
this  sum  about  1 20,oooZ.  is  yearly 
distributed  in  prize-money,  that  is^ 
it  is  spent  on  scholarships  and 
fellowships,  which  are  prizes  earned 
by  students  during  their  school  and 
college  course  usually  before  the 
age  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five. 
About  30,oooZ.  is  expended  on  the 
salaries  of  professors,  teachers,  and 
heads  of  colleges.  In  other  words, 
this  sum  may  be  said  to  be  ex- 
pended in  providing  students  with 
instruction  and  supervision  gra- 
tuitously. About  15,000^  maybe 
considered  as  affected  to  the  pro- 
motion of  science  and  learning  by 
being  devoted  partly  to  the  surplus 
income  of  professors  and  heads, 
partly  to  the  support  of  libraries, 
museums,  <fec.^ 

The  figures  given  are  offered  as 
approximative  only,  but  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  argument 
if  they  exhibit  the  proportions  in 
which  the  distribution  takes  place. 
On  one  point  they  will  doubtless 
excite   some    conteoversy.     Under 


*  For  this  calculation  see  Suggestions,  p.  119. 
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the  head  of  pruEe-mcmejr  are  in- 
clnded  payments  in  the   shape  of 
scholarsnips  and  fellowships.    Some 
persons  will  demnr  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  fellowship  as  a  mere  prize. 
It  will  appear  to  them  an  endow- 
ment devoted  either  to  the  payment 
of  a  fellow's  services  as  a  teacher 
or  to  his  support  whilst  engaging  in 
study.     So  much  turns  upon  this 
that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  con- 
sider dispassionately  whether  the 
description  of   a  fellowship   as  a 
mere  prize  is  or  is  not  correct.   Fel- 
lows without  doubt  are  often  most 
active  teachers,  and  frequently  de- 
vote themselves  to  study;  but  a 
candid  inquirer  must  admit  that  a 
fellowship  is  a  mere  prize  entailing 
but  veiy  few  if  any  duties,  though 
it  confers  some  honour  and  more 
emolument  on  the  man  who  gains 
it.     A  fellow,  whether  he  be  resi- 
dent or  non-resident,  whether  he  be 
in  orders  or  out  of  orders,  is  uuder 
,    no  obhgation  to  teach  or  to  study. 
To  say  that  the  mass  of  fellows  pass 
a  life  of  indolence  would  be  a  gross 
slander  on  a  deserving  body  of  men, 
but  it  is  undeniable  that  fellows 
who  might  choose  to  lead  lives  of 
the  most  absolute  indolence  need 
not  be  restrained  from  doing  so  by 
the  fear  of  losing  a  penny  of  their 
income.  The  payment,  in  short,  that 
a  fellow  receives  as  a  tutor  or  lec- 
turer, though  it  is  often  popularly 
confused  with  his  fellowship,  is  no 
more  part  of  it  than  are  tlie  fees 
which  ihe  same  fellow  may  chance 
to  earn  as  a  barrister.     It  may  per- 
haps be  said  that  fellows  accept  less 
payment  for  services  as  teachers  be- 
cause of  their  fellowships.     There 
may  be   some  little  truth   in  this 
remark,  but  it  after  all  comes  to  no 
more  than  this,  that  a  fellowship 
may  enable  a  man  to  pursue  a  not 
very  lucrative  profession  which  he 
could    not  pursue  without  it.     It 
may  enable  one  man  to  take  a  tutor- 
ship and  another  to  be  called  to  the 
bar,  but  the  fellowship  is  after  all 
no  more  the  payment  of  the  tutor 


than  it  is  the  payment  of  the  bar- 
rister for  his  work  in  Court. 

Since  fellowships,  then,  no  less 
than  scholarships  are  at  bottom 
mere  prizes,  it  results  that  the  Uhi- 
versify  expends  i2o,oooZ.  annually 
in  prize  money  to  45,000?.  spent  on 
all  other  objects,  or  to  put  the  same 
thing  in  another  way,  that  while' 
not  quite  two-thirds  of  the  endow- 
ment fund  are  devoted  to  prizes,  but 
little  more  than  one-third  is  de- 
voted either  to  the  payment  of  pro- 
fessors or  to  the  direct  promotion 
of  science  and  learning. 

Some  ill  results  of  this  distribu- 
tion are  patent.  The  cause,  for  in- 
stance, becomes  manifest  of  what 
seems  at  first  sight  inexplicable, 
i.e.  that  Oxford,  whilst  more  richly 
endowed  that  any  other  educationi^ 
institution  in  the  world,  appears 
constantly  in  want  of  money  for 
the  objects  most  necessary  to  a 
University.  Not  only  the  pro- 
fessors, technically  so  called,  but  all 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  profes- 
sion of  teaclung,  are  underpaid. 
For  no  one  can  maintain  that  a 
professor,  who  always  ought  to  be 
and  often  is  a  man  of  eminence, 
is  adequately  remunerated  by  a 
salary  which  often  Mia  short  of^ 
and  rarely  exceeds,  6coZ.  a  year. 
Any  one  who  thinks  this  payment 
sufficient  should  turn  to  p.  205  of 
the  StcggesHonSj  where  an  instruc- 
tive list  is  given  of  the  payments 
made  out  of  the  consolidated  frmd 
to  clerks  of  assizes,  registrars  of 
county  courts,  &c.  A  professor  of 
history  unfit  for  his  post  is  of  course 
dear  at  600Z.  a  year,  but  a  professor 
of  history  who  is  not  utterly  unfit 
to  fill  his  chair  ought,  one  would 
think,  to  receive  at  least  the  i  ,oooZ.  a 
year  which  is  not  too  much  to  pay 
for  the  routine  duties  of  a  clerk  of 
assize.  A  tutor,  again,  or  lecturer 
of  a  college,  if  he  is  fit  for  his  plsiM^ 
is  worse  paid  for  good  work  theai 
any  man  m  England.  He  receives 
occasionally  200Z.  or  300Z.  a  year, 
though  he  does  not  generally  re- 
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eeive  as  mneli.  This  income  he 
can  as  a  general  rede  only  hope  to 
keep  whilst  unmarried,  and  he  has  no 
prospect  of  rising  in  his  profession ,• 
or  rather  he  has  no  profession  in 
which  to  rise.  He  may  spend  the 
best  part  of  his  life  in  the  zealons 
discharge  of  duties  which  only  men 
of  talent  can  discharge,  and  yet  as 
he  advances  in  age  he  will  find  him- 
self  with  no  chance  either  of  a  pro- 
fessorship or  of  any  other  reasonable 
reward  for  his  laboars.  K  he  is  in 
orders,  he  may  retreat  to  a  conntry 
Hying  to  which  he  is  nnsaited  and 
which  is  nnsnited  to  him ;  if  he  is 
not  in  orders,  he  may  occasionally 
amnso  himself  with  a  ftitile  effort 
to  obtain  a  Scotch  professorship,  or 
may  retreat  in  disgust  from  the 
Uniyersity  to  what  is  called  the 
pnrsnit  of  litoratnre,  i.e.  the  writing 
of  leading  articles,  or  to  the  certain 
emolument  and  equally  certain 
weariness  of  a  schoolmaster's  career. 
A  man,  howeyer,  who  intends  ulti- 
mately to  leaye  the  Uniyersity  soon 
sees  that  tbe  sooner  he  departs  the 
better  for  himself.  Thus  it  happens 
that  Oxford,  with  all  her  emolu- 
ments and  with  all  the  attractions 
offered  by  tbe  studious  ease  of  a 
college  life,  can  hardly  retain  the 
best  and  most  promising  teachers. 
One  after  another  they  go  away  to 
pnrenits  which  offer,  on  whatever 
terms,  that  which  Oxford  does  not 
offer — a  career. 

For  it  is  another  effect  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  endowment 
fimd  is  expended  that  teaching  is 
not  at  Oxford  in  any  sense  a  profes- 
sion. It  is  essential  to  a  profession 
that  it  should  give  persons  who 
embrace  it  at  least  the  hope  of 
rising,  and  also  some  prospect  of  a 
fittr  support  and  independence.  It 
is  also  greatly  to  be  desired  in  a 
profession  that  there  should  be  in 
it  a  gradation  of  success,  i.  e.  that 
success  in  one  portion  of  it  should 
lead  on  to  some  higher  position. 
The  three  so-called  liberal  profes- 
sions, though  all  of  them  extremely 


ill-organised,  have  all  of  them  tiie 
foregoing  characteristics.  A  law- 
yer, a  clergyman,  and  even  a  mili- 
tary man,  may  hope,  tiiough  the 
hope  is  in  most  cases  doomed  to 
disappointment,  to  rise  by  energy 
if  not  to  a  bnlliant  yet  to  an  assured 
position.  A  teacher  at  Oxford  has 
no  good  ground  for  hoping  to  rise 
to  a  different  position  from  that  in 
which  he  begms  his  career.  In 
other  words,  teaching  is  not  a  pro- 
fession. • 

This  defect  iii  the  arrangements 
of  the  Uniyersity  is,  it  must  be 
fairly  conceded,  i^e  result  of  many 
causes  other  than  the  distribution 
of  the  endowment  fund ;  but  it  is 
one  which  cannot  be  remedied  with^ 
out  reform  in  the  distribution  of 
the  fund.  For  it  is  very  closely 
connected  with  another  flaw  in  tbe 
present  arrangements.  The  whole 
body  of  professors  and  teachers, 
even  including  under  this  head  the 
tutors  and  lecturers  who  perform, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  and  most 
efficient  work  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion achieved  at  the  University,  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  an 
institution  which  ought  to  be  the 
noblest  place  of  instruction  in  Eu- 
rope. Let  any  reader  turn  to  the 
list  given  by  Mr.  Pattison  of  the  pro- 
fessorships existing  at  Oxford  for 
mathematics,  natural  science,  and 
medicine,  compared  with  the  list  of 
professorships  in  similar  subjects  at 
Berlin;  or  let  him  compare  the 
courses  of  historical,  political,  and 
administrative  sciences,  given  in 
the  University  at  Berlin  with  the 
miserable  provision  made  at  Oxford 
for  instruction  in  history.  He  will 
see  at  once  the  difference  between 
a  University  which  makes  it  a 
main  object  to  provide  complete 
courses  of  instruction  and  a  Univer- 
sity which  lavishes  its  resources  on 
prizes  meant  to  induce  students  to 
come  and  be  educated. 

But  the  main  evil,  in  Mr.  Patti- 
son's  view  at  any  rate,  of  the  pre- 
sent distribution  of  the  endowment 
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fond,  is  not  (thougli  this  is  an  evil) 
that  it  does  not  provide  sufficient 
instruction  or  a  sufficient  body  of 
teachers  for  students,  but  that  it  is 
not  devoted  in  any  adequate  degree 
to  the  promotion  of  science  and 
learning.  It  is  worth  while  to 
understand  as  far  as  possible  what 
is  meant  by  this  complaint,  for  it  is 
on  this  point  that  the  author  of  the 
Suggestions  differs  most  widely,  not 
onJy  from  those  who  are  opposed  to 
XJmversity  reform,  but  from  active 
Universiiy  reformers.  Much  has 
been  done,  and  much  more  doubtless 
will  be  done,  to  improve  the  teach- 
ing at  Oxford.  Mr.  Pattison's  great 
complaint  is  that  the  teaching  has  in 
a  sense  been  too  exclusively  looked 
to.  No  doubt  much  more  ought 
to  be  done  to  provide  good  teachers, 
but  the  error,  in  his  eyes,  has  been 
that  while  efforts  are  made  to  pro- 
vide teachers  little  or  nothing  is 
done  to  collect  together  eminent 
men  who  shall  be  eminent  not  only 
as  teachers  but  as  learners.  This 
he  maintains  to  be  an  error  on  two 
separate  grounds,  which  he  does  not 
keep  sufficiently  distinct.  The  first 
is,  that  you  will  never  get  really 
good  teaching  by  treating  profes- 
sors mainly  as  teachers,  and  that  no 
man  will  teach  well  who  is  simply 
a  teacher.  *  What  I  wish  to  con- 
tend,' he  writes,  *  is  that  the  pro- 
fessor of  a  modem  University  ought 
to  regard  himself  primarily  as  a 
learner,  and  a  teacher  only  second- 
arily. His  first  obligation  is  to  the 
^ulty  he  represents,  and  he  must 
consider  that  he  is  there  on  his  own 
account,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  his 
pupils.'  *  The  second  ground  is 
that  it  is  of  supreme  national  im- 
portance to  give  national  encour- 
agement to  the  existence  of  a  class 
of  men  devoted  to  study  and  to  the 
pursuit  of  all  the  higher  branches 
of  knowledge ;  in  short,  that  the 
University  ought  to  be  *  an  organi- 
sation    of   science,'   i.  e.   a    place 


where  a  body  of  men,  pre-emine&t 
in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  might 
at  once  pursue  their  inquiries,  and 
disseminate  among  their  pupils  the 
result  of  their  studies.  It  is  at  any 
rate  on  this  view  a  defect  of  the 
present  distribution  of  the  endow- 
ment fund  that  while  it  offers 
rewards  to  the  industry  of  stadente, 
and  to  some  extent,  though  very 
inadequately,  supports  professors, 
it  does  not,  except  in  the  vray 
slightest  degree,  support  and  en- 
courage men  devoted  to  the  profes- 
sion of  learning. 

The  immense  expenditoro  in 
prize-money  can  only  be  justified 
by  its  result  on  education,  and, 
after  all,  the  main  practical  ques- 
tion in  considering  the  present 
University  system  is  whetiier  it 
works  well,as  the  saying  is — ihAt  is, 
whether  the  expenditcu^  in  prizes 
really  conduces  to  the  spread  of  a 
good  education  among  large  dasaes 
of  the  nation. 

A  first  and  obvions  remark, 
though  it  is  one  to  which  we  shall 
have  to  recur,  is  that  whatever  the 
merits  of  the  present  system  it 
cannot  be  reckoned  amoug  them 
that  it  provides,  we  do  not  say  the 
poor,  but  even  the  mass  of  the 
richer  classes,  with  a  good  Uni- 
versity education.  There  is  the  less 
need  of  arguing  this  point  because 
the  one  feature  in  our  Universities 
which  has  been  censured  by  critics 
of  all  schools  alike  is  that  Universi- 
ties do  not  afford  an  education  to 
anything  like  a  sufficient  number  of 
students.  Probably  in  no  year  have 
there  been  present  at  Oxford  as 
many  as  two  thousand  undergra- 
duates, and  this  is  confessedly  a 
miserably  small  number  of  students 
to  be  brought  together  at  the  richest 
of  our  national  Universities.  But 
the  question  of  so-called  University 
extension  may  for  a  moment  be  dis- 
missed. The  most  important  ques- 
tion for  a  University  is  not  what  is 
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the  iiumber  of  men  ivhich  it  edu- 
cates, but  what  is  the  kind  of 
education  which  it  gives  them.  It 
is  to  determining  tins  point  as  re- 
gards Oxford  i£at  Mr.  Pattison's 
criticisms  are  directed. 

It  is  in  the  first  place  obvious 
that  the  two  main  *  appliances ' — ^if 
the  term  may  be  used — on  which  the 
University  relies  for  stimulating  the 
energy  of  its  students  are  prizes  and 
examinations.  The  two  are  in  fact 
closely  connected  together.  A 
system  which  relies  on  prizes  as  a 
means  of  rousing  to  exertion  neces- 
sarily uses  exammations  as  a  means 
of  ascertaining  th^t  the  prizes  are 
&irlj  given.  Moreover  a  high 
place  in  an  examination  is  itself  a 
prize,  and  in  many  cases  a  far 
more  valuable  prize  than  tangible 
pecuniary  reward.  The  merit  of 
these  two  appliances  is  that  they 
reidly  do  excite  an  amount  of  mental 
activity  and  of  industry,  which  can 
scarcely  be  produced  by  any  other 
means.  An  observer  who  looks 
back  at  the  history  of  Oxford  for  the 
last  fifty  years  will  see  that  improve- 
ments in  examinations  and  the 
opening  of  an  increased  number  of 
prizes  to  ^air  competition  have  been 
at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of 
every  step  made  in  advance.  So 
much  may  be  said  fairly  and  so 
much  more  unfairly  against  prizes 
and  examinations  that  it  is  of  im-. 
portance  to  mark  the  great  benefits 
which  they  can  confer.  They  are 
the  most  powerful  means  for  rous- 
ing a  University  to  life  and  for 
keeping  it  alive,  but  like  other 
means  efficient  for  particular  ends, 
they  may  both  be  used  to  excess 
and  be  found  unsuitable  for  other 
objects. 

It  needs  no  elaborate  proof  that 
prizes  may  be  increased  to  excess. 
In  fact  there  is  always  a  danger 
that  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
prizes  should  thwart  the  very  object 
for  which  prizes  exist ;  and  though 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  dogma- 
tically on  the  subject  there  is  reason 


to  fear  that  the  number  of  prizes  at 
Oxford  is  being  increased  beyond 
measure.  Take,  for  example,  the 
fellowships.  The  time  is  gradually 
approaching  when  there  will  be 
somewhere  from  twenty  to  thirty 
fellowships  freely  competed  for  each 
year.  Meanwhile,  as  the  number  of 
classmen  does  not  greatly  increase, 
the  result  will  be  that  to  obtain  a 
fellowship  will  become  each  year 
easier  and  that  at  last  the  amount  of 
exertion  necessary  to  be  put  forth 
for  that  object  will  be  perceptibly 
diminished.  At  what  exact  stage 
the  number  of  prizes  becomes  in- 
juriously great  can  only  be  decided 
by  persons  minutely  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  University  at 
a  given  moment;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  thirty  fellowships 
a  year  is  (while  the  number  of  stu- 
'dents  continues  as  at  present)  an 
inordinate  number  of  prizes,  and 
that  the  income  of  some  fellowships 
might  with  actual  benefit  be  di- 
verted to  other  objects. 

An  examination,  again,  is  in  itself 
a  means  of  education.  It  does  more 
than  stimulate  a  student's  activity. 
It  compels  him  in  the  first  place  to 
produce  his  knowledge  in  a  tangible 
form,  and  thus  dispels  vague  ideas 
and  exposes  inaccurate  ^owledge. 
Most  men  entertain  a  vague  con- 
ception that  they  know  a  great  deal 
about  various  subjects,  and  they 
have  in  fact,  if  well  educated,  at 
one  time  or  another  really  collected 
together  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
formation on  the  various  topics 
which  interest  intelligent  persons. 
But  their  knowledge  is  at  the  best 
inaccurate  and  far  less  extensive 
than  might  at  first  sight  be  sup- 
posed. Put  such  well-informed 
persons  through  an  examination 
and  they  discover  that  a  large 
portion  of  their  sujpposed  know- 
ledge has  no  real  existence,  whilst 
another  portion  is  so  vague  and  in- 
definite as  to  have  no  value.  An 
examination  also  confers  an  im- 
mense benefit  on   those^  who    go 
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iliroogli  it  by  pnttiBg  before  tbem 
a  standard  of  what  is  meant  bj 
knowing  the  contents  of  an  author's 
works.  All  people  at  most  times 
read  books  in  such  a  way  as  scarcely 
to  know,  when  the  book  is  read, 
what  are  really  the  main  proposi- 
tions which  it  contains.  Any  one 
who  has  once  been  forced  to  read  a 
book  carefully,  with  a  view  to 
being  examined,  is  taught,  if  no- 
thing else,  at  least  what  it  is  to 
master  thoroughly  the  contents  of 
one  book,  and  to  be  taught  thus 
much  is  to  learn  something  of  con- 
siderable value.  No  one,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  author  of  the  Sug^ 
gesiions,  desires  to  direct  a  diatribe 
against  examinations.  '  Examina- 
tion has  its  place  in  education,  a 
place  perfectly  understood  by  us  all 
in  theory,  however  widely  our  prac- 
tice may  have  deviated  into  extrava- 
gance. It  is  the  sequel  and  sup- 
plement of  a  definite  course  of 
study.  It  is  necessary  to  the 
student  as  the  only  means  of  making 
distinct  to  him  lus  knowledge  and 
his  ignorance.  It  is  necessary  to 
the  teacher  to  find  out  at  what 
point  to  take  up  his  instruction.  .  . 
It  is  only  when  the  relative  position 
of  the  two  momenta  of  the  student's 
existence  is  inverted,  when  instead 
of  being  questioned  on  the  matters 
learned  he  learns  only  how  to  stand 
being  questioned,  that  examination 
becomes  an  evil.'^ 

Can  any  person  who  knows  Ox- 
ford say  that  there  is  not  a  risk  of 
examinations  becoming  an  evil  ?  A 
man  who  reads  for  honours  may 
well  in  one  way  or  another  be  ex- 
amined  and  severely  examined  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  times  within 
the  space  of  three*  or  four  years. 
His  University  life  consists  of  alter- 
nately preparing  for  examinations, 
of  going  through  examinations,  and 
recovering  his  strength  after  exami- 
nations. The  kind  of  pressure  under 
which  he  is  kept  may  be  necessary, 


but  it  causes  greatevils.     It  eotaik 
in  the  first  place  a  waste  of  time  and 
of  physical  and  intellectual  strength. 
It  further  gives  an  unfortunate  bias 
to    studies.     Beading   men    inevi- 
tably study  not  what  they  think 
best  worth  investigation  but  those 
subjects  which  are  of  most  import- 
ance for  success  in  examinatjons. 
It  is  further  notorious  that  oertam 
writers    and     subjects    are    wdl 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  an  exami- 
nation, whilst  other  writers  of  equn^ 
genius  and  other  subjects  of  equal 
importance  are  not  suitable  for  dis- 
playing the  skill  either  of  the  exami- 
ners or  of  the  students.     From  this 
fact,  combined  with  the  fact  before 
mentioned  that  students  can  afford 
to  study  those  subjects  only  in  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  examined,  it 
sometimes    happens    that  straiige 
twisis  are  given  to  an  undergradu- 
ate's course  of  reading.  Thus  Nereis 
no  subject  studied  to  better  purpose 
at  Oxford  than  Greek  and  Boman 
history;  yet  of  the  classmen  who 
study  these  histories  with  care  not 
one  out  of  twenty  has  read  with 
minuteness  the  history  of  the  age 
of  Alexander  and  Demosthenes,  and 
not  one  out  of  a  hundred  has  studied 
the  Punic  wars  or  the  later  history 
of  the  Republic.     The    reason   is 
that   it  is    absolutely  necessary  to 
know  as  much  of  Gbeek  history  as 
is    contained    in    the    first    eight 
volumes  of  Mr.  Grote,  and  as  much 
of  Latin  history  as  is  contained  in 
the  first  decade  of  Livy.     But  as  it 
is  not  necessary    to   know    other 
portions  of  Greek  and  Boman  history, 
men  to  whom  it  is  a  main  subject 
to  gain  a  good    degree  natuiaUj 
neglect  periods  of  history  in  which 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  questionecl 
by  examiners.    In  other  words,  men 
learn  in  order  to  be  examined  in- 
stead of  being  examined  in  what 
they  learnt. 

StiU,  speculative  and  even  prac- 
tical objections  to  the  establidied 
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system  of  education  wOl  Iiave,  and 
ought  to  liave,  Kttle  weight  with  the 
poblic,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
that  system  works  well. 

Unhappily  in  one  respect  the 
present  system  does  not  work  well. 
Sevenly  per  cent,  of  the  nnder- 
gndtiates  at  the  Uniyersity  consist, 
it  has  been  calculated,  of  passmen. 
As  regards  these  seventy  per  cent, 
•—that  is,  thelarge  mass  of  thennder- 
graduates — ^tbe  eflforts  of  the  TJni- 
versiiy  to  provide  them  with  any- 
thing worth  calling  an  education 
are  a  distinct  failnre. 

^For  the  paasmcm  the  Unvoersiiy 
ishvian  unmeaning  repetition  of  the 
school.  Sent  vjp  "here  at  nineteen,  not 
hamng  learnt  what  he  might  h/we 
kamt  by  sixteen,  we  have  the  option 
of  teaching  him  nothing  at  all  or  of 
ieackmg  him  over  again  what  he  has 
hem  five  or  six  years  m  not  learning. 
The  attempt  even  to  do  this  is  often 
vain,  owing  to  a  habit  of  duncehood, 
which  he  has  a/^quired  by  the  passive 
resistance  of  the  mind  to  the  reUeration 
of  the  same  matter,* 

This  judgment  is  as  jnst  as  it  is 
severe.  On  this  point  plain  language 
must  be  used,  for  it  is  the  public 
rather  than  the  University  who  are 
in  this  matter  in  fault.  A  mass  of 
men  are  sent  up  to  college  either 
because  their  parents  think  that 
there  are  social  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  years  spent  at  the 
Uniyersities,  or  because  a  University 
degree  is  necessary  for  admission  to 
orders.  Hence  Oxford  is  flooded  by 
students  who  neither  intend,  nor  in 
many  cases  are  able,  to  study.  A 
pasnnan  may  indeed  belong  to  one 
of  two  classes.  He  may  be,  and 
often  is,  a  man  of  ability.  K  so,  he 
passes  three  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life  in  indolence,  and  you  may  oc- 
casionally bear  him  sum  up  in  later 
Kfehis  University  career  in  some- 
thing Hke  the  following  statement;, 
'which  we  have  ourselves  heard  in 
substance  made  at  a  pubHo  dinner : 
*I  shall  never  pass  so  happy  a  time 
as  at  Oxford.    I  hunted  three  times 


a  week,  and  did  nothing  except  ^e 
six  weeks  when  I  had  to  cram  for 
my  degree.' 

Such  a  man  in  fsuct  lives  in  a  fool's 
paradiseof  unlimited  self-indulgence 
and  of  almost  unlimited  credit. 
This  paradise  he  of  course  remem- 
bers with  regret  when  thrust  out 
into  a  world  where  tradesmen  ask 
for  the  payment  of  their  bills.  TTia 
life  is,  it  is  true,  becoming  less  enjoy- 
able. Constant  examinations  mar 
the  perfect  happiness  of  a  passman's 
career,  but  they  after  all  give  much 
more  trouble  to  his  tutor  than  to 
himself,  and  are  inflictions  from 
which  he  had  best  be  freed,  since 
they  teach  him  nothing  but  an  arti- 
flcial  disUke  to  learning. 

But  the  typical  representative  of 
the  passman  is  a  person  of  slender 
ability.  Average  passmen  are  per- 
sons who  ought  never  to  have  6ome 
to  the  University.  Badly  taught 
and  unable  to  learn,  they  expend 
their  energies  in  the  endeavour  to 
push  through  examinatibns  which 
they  justly  hate  as  a  cause  of  useless 
annoyance  and  trouble.  Amere  listof 
what  a  passman  is  supposed  to  learn 
is  of  iteelf  a  sufficient  condemnation 
of  pass  degrees.  An  ordinary  M.A., 
who  as  a  general  rule  becomes  im- 
mediately after  his  degree  a  clergy- 
man and  therefore  a  recognised 
authority  on  all  the  highest  pro- 
blems of  theology,  need  not  know 
more  of  classics  than  an  intelligent 
schoolboy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and 
indeed  often  does  not  know  more 
of  scripture  history  than  most 
ladies  pick  up  without  any  special 
training. 

It  should  perhaps  in  ^imess  be 
added  that  he  is  required  to  know, 
and  probably  does  know  for  the 
space  of  about  a  week,  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  both  in  English  and 
in  Latin — that  is  to  say,  all  the 
thirty-nine  except  the  seventeenth, 
which  an  examiner  with  any  sense 
of  fairness  will  scarcely  ask  fbr.  A 
passman  can  also  for  the  same  space 
of  time  give  conclusive  proo&  from 
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scripture  of  the  truth  of  all  the  said 
articles. 

No  doubt  for  the  presence  at  the 
Universities  of  unintelligent  pass- 
men rather  the  respectable  preju- 
dices of  the  English  public  than  any 
fiftult  of  the  Universiiy  are  to  blame. 
At  the  same  time  the  existing  Uni- 
versity system  is  open  to  censure  in 
two  respects.  By  holding  out  to 
passmen  the  M.  A.  degree  it  encour- 
ages their  presence,  and  through 
relying  exclusively  on  the  effect  to 
be  produced  by  examinations  and 
prizes  neglects  other  means  of  in- 
fluencing the  better  men  of  their 
class.  Many  men  who  either  from 
indolence  or  from  want  of  original 
training  or  .capacity  will  never  com- 
pete for  prizes  or  enter  into  compe- 
titive examinations,  take  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  pursuit  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  frequently  achieve  great 
professional  success.  Such  men 
might,  it  may  be  suspected,  be  in- 
duced whilst  at  the  Universities  to 
study  the  elements  of  their  future 
mx>fession,  e.g.  law  or  medicine. 
But  the  University  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  men  who  can  be  in- 
terested in  study  when  it  has  a 
practical  object,  but  who  have  little 
taste  for  speculation  or  studies  which 
do  not  seem  to  refer  to  practical 
life.  Hence,  persons  who  in  later 
life  show  a  keen  interest  in  pro- 
fessional studies  often  leave  the 
Universities  without  having  done 
more  than  keep  alive  for  a  few  years 
the  valueless  Knowledge  they  had 
acquired  at  school. 

But  if  Oxford  fails  as  regards 
passmen — ^that  is,  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  undergraduates — ^it  may  be 
supposed,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  the  thirty  per  cent,  of  students 
who  take  honours  receive  an  educa- 
tion of  which  the  University  may 
be  proud.  The  author  of  the  Sugges- 
Hons  is  a  severe  and,  as  it  will  ap- 
pear to  most  persons,  a  hardly  just 
critic  of  the  results  of  Oxford  edu- 


cation upon  the    men    who   take 
honours.     But  even  to  appreciate 
his  criticisms  it  is  fair  to  notice  his 
testimony  to    the    merits    of  the 
Oxford  training.     He  '  turns  with  a 
sense  of  relief  from  the  case  of  the 
passmen  to  that  of  the  honour  stu- 
dents.    The  honour  students — ^Le. 
about  thirty  per  cent,  of  our  whole 
number — ^receive  here  an  education 
which  benefits  them  in  intellect  and 
in  character.     As  this  result  repre- 
sents the  total  product  of  the  Uni- 
versity, as  it  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted, it  is  natural  and  desirable 
that  it  should  be  closely  scanned 
and  criticised.     A  just  estimate  of 
the  qualitative  value  of  an  Oxford 
training  is  very  difficult  to  arrive 
at.   It  has  been  as  severely  censured 
by  its  enemies  as  it  has  been  extra- 
vagantly lauded  by  its  advocates. 
The  value  of  the  Oxford  mintage 
is  more  than  ever  just  now  the 
topic   of  debate  in  speeches  and 
pamphlets.'!     'It  is,'  he  adds,  'dif- 
ficult or  impossible  for  one  who  is 
himself  of  Oxford    to    offer    any 
general  valuation  of  the  results  of 
the  (University)  curriculum.     Any 
such  estimate  would  require  to  be 
based  on  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
men  of  every  variety  of  class  and 
training  in  more  countries  than  our 
own.     Without   invidious    compa- 
risons with  other  systems  one  can- 
not fisdl  to  recognise  in  the  type  of 
character  and  understanding,   re- 
sulting from   our  training,   many 
valuable  qualities,  and  an  emancipa- 
tion from  some  of  the  more  common 
inteUectual  defects.     Our    system 
is  not  inoperative  or    feeble.     It 
takes  a  powerful  hold  and  monlds 
the  man  towards  a  fine  ideal.'  ^ 

It  is  a  truth  which  in  common 
fairness  ought  to  be  amply  acknow- 
ledged that  the  toils  of  a  successioD 
of  University  reformers  have  been 
repaid  by  a  brilliant  success.  An 
English  University  has  been  stirred 
up  to  active  intellectual  life.     You 
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may  criticise  the  Oxford  training  as 
yon  will,  bat  the  fact  remains  that  at 
a  time  when  even  educated  English- 
men seem  dead  to  all  specolative  en- 
quiries, and  when  the  energy  of  the 
respectable  middle  classes  seems 
gradually  more  and  more  devoted 
to  the  sordid  pursuit  of  position  and 
success  in  life,  the  University  has 
become  a  centre  of  speculative 
activity,  and  has  succeeded  in  send- 
ing forth  students  interested  in  all 
the  theories  of  the  age  and  '  moulded 
towards  a  high  ideal.'  To  haye 
achieved  this  is  to  have  achieved  a 
success  of  which  the  University, 
or  rather  the  noble  line  of  men  who 
have  reformed  the  University,  have 
a  right  to  be  proud ;  and  there  are 
doubtless  many  persons  who  will 
think  that  to  grant  as  much  as  Mr. 
Pattison  or  any  candid  critic  must 
grant  in  flavour  of  the  result  of 
&e  training  given  to  men  who  read 
for  honours  is  to  grant  that  no 
serious  reform  can  be  needed  in  the 
studies  which  a  classman  undergoes 
preliminary  to  his  degree. 

The  first,  and  in  some  respects 
the  fundamental,  objection  which 
can  be  brought  against  these  studies 
is  that  they  encourage  speculation 
not  founded  on  knowledge.*  The 
point  of  this  criticism  would  be 
hardly  apparent  to  any  one  who 
judges  of  the  studies  of  Oxford 
undergraduates  merely  from  the 
Hst  of  subjects  to  be  found  in  the 
University  calendar.  But  the  truth 
is  that  the  merits  no  less  than  the 
defects  of  the  training  which  young 
men  under^  at  Oxford  depend  on 
studies  which  are  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  the  calendar,  but  which 
form,  if  not  the  largest,  at  any  rate 
the  most  important  portion  of  the 
work  which  a  classman  has  to  per- 
form in  order  to  obtain  a  good 
degree.  He  has  to  read  not  only 
the  authors,  e.  g.  Thucydides,  Aris- 
totle, or  Plato,  whose  names  appear 
in  the  calendar,  but  an  immense 


quantity  of  modem  works  on  his- 
tory or  philosophy  which  bear  only 
remotely  on  Gfreek  history  or  the 
Ethics.     Success  at  Oxford  is  to  be 
achieved  by  three  things :  by  know- 
ledge, that  is,  of  a  certain  number  of 
ancient  authors  ;  by  a  fair  acquaint- 
ance with  the  leading  philosophical 
and  historical  writers  of  the  day ; 
and,   thirdly  and   chiefly,   by  the 
power  of  expressing  in  a  clear  and, 
if  possible,  a  showy  style,  the  re- 
sults which  a  student  has  gathered 
from  his  miscellaneous  reading.     In 
other  words,    the    most    essential 
thing  for  success  is  to  be  able  to 
write  down  in  good  English,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  neat  statements  of 
the  views  of  e.  g.  Grote,  Mill,  Maine, 
Niebuhr,   or    Mommsen.      A  man 
well  versed  in  modem  literature 
and   interested  in   modem   specu- 
lations, who  can  express  himself  in 
English  which  would  suit  the  co- 
lumns of  a  leading  newspaper,  is 
almost  certain  to  take  a  good  degree. 
If  want  of  classical  knowledge,  or 
want  of  care  in  mastering  the  details 
of  the  Ethics,  or  of  Herodotus,  de- 
prives him  of  a  first  class,  he  may 
still  look  with  confidence  to  a  fel- 
lowship as  a  reward  for  his  *  thought- 
^ilness,'  *  width  of  view,'  and  lite- 
rary skill.    For  education  at  Oxford 
is    practically,    though    not    theo- 
retically,   literary.      What    it    re- 
wards and  therefore  encourages  is 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  specu- 
lative questions  of  the  day  and  lite- 
rary dexterity.     This  kind  of  edu- 
cation has  its  good  side,  but  that 
it  tends  to   encourage  speculation 
rather  than  accurate  investigation 
of  facts  is  apparent.     Young  men 
are  induced  by  the  offer  of  splendid 
prizes  to  spend  their  time  in  reading 
a  limited  number  of  ancient  authors 
and  an  unlimited  number  of  modem 
writers  of  reputation.      TheJ^  are 
further  induced  to  reproduce  the  re- 
sults of  reading  in  the  best  language 
they  can  conmiand.    Add  to  this 
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that  an  undergradTiate's  instmotors 
are  bat  a  year  or  two  older  than 
himself,  who  have  gained  their  posi- 
tion hy  the  kind  of  literary  and 
specnlatiye  ability  to  which  they 
stimulate  their  pupils.  A  lecturer  is 
said  to  have  given  his  class  this  piece 
of  advice, '  Take  care  in  the  exami- 
nations that  you  are  not  dull — you 
had  much  better  be  flippant  than 
dull.'  This  rule  expresses  coarsely 
enough  the  principle  which  every 
undergraduate  and  BA.  ought  to 
keep  m  mind,  and  generally  does 
keep  in  mind,  who  aspires  to  the 
honour  and  emolument  of  a  fellow- 

This  training  is  neither  inopera- 
tive nor  feeble.  The  men  trained 
under  it  have  few  of  the  qualities, 
good  or  bad,  which  popular  imagia- 
ation  still  attributes  to  the  fellow 
of  a  college.  They  are  very  slightly 
attached  either  to  the  learning  or 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  past.  No 
doubt  they  mostly  know  a  good  deal 
of  some  classical  authors,  but  the 
classical  knowledge  of  Oxford  fel- 
lows need  not  be  either  profound 
or  extensive,  and  though  there  is  a 
prevailing  impression  that  too  much 
time  is  given  at  our  Universities 
to  Latin  versification,  a  man  may 
go  creditably  through  Oxford  who 
could  not  make  ten  good  verses  to 
save  his  life;  and  less  and  less  im- 
portance every  day  attaches  to  the 
power  of  vers^cation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  younger  Oxford  fellows 
are  far  better  read  in  all  the  politi- 
cal, social,  and  theological  contro- 
versies of  the  time  than  the  mass  of 
English  gentlemen.  They  have,  in 
short,  received  and  value  a  good 
modemliteraryeducation.  Thiseda- 
cation  has  indubitably  an  extremely 
good  side.  It  kindles  mental  activity, 
and  it  frees  the  mind  from  many  of 
the  ordinary  prejudices  which  infest 
respectable  English  society.  Its 
weak  point  is  that  it  is,  as  Mr. 
Pattison  again  and  again  points 
out,  literary  and  not  'scientific' 
The  latter  expression  may  indeed 


mislead,  for  it  is  used  bv  the  writer 
of  the  Suggestions  in  a  sense 
different  from  that  which  it  popu- 
larly receives.  An  education  is 
popularly  called  'scientific'  which 
is  grounded  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
mathematical  or  physical  sciences ; 
but  an  education  may  correctly 
be  called  '  scientific '  which  is 
grounded  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  any  province  of  hu- 
man knowled^.  In  this  sense 
classical  leammg,  law,  art  itself^ 
the  physical  sciences,  <&c.,  may  each 
and  sJl  be  studied  scientifically. 
Thus  a  student  may  be  taught  (to 
take  one  case  as  an  example)  to 
study  law  scientifically,  i.e.  to 
master  the  general  principles  of 
jurisprudence  or  of  any  one  body  of 
law.  The  defect  complained  of  in 
the  Oxford  training,  when  it  is  said 
not  to  be  scientific,  is  not  that  no 
instruction  is  given  in  the  physical 
sciences,  but  that  little  trouble  is 
taken  to  force  or  induce  mieu  to 
study  carefully  the  principles  of 
any  branch  of  knowledge.  This 
defect  in  the  education  there  given 
arises  in  part  from  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  value  of  mental 
activity  (what  is  sometimes  called 
Hhought'),  as  contrasted  with 
learning  or  knowledge.  But  it  is 
closely  connected  mth  a  fault 
which  we  conceive  the  reformers 
of  most  schools  would  acknow- 
ledge as  a  defect,  though  they 
may  differ  in  their  estimate  of  its 
importance.  This  is  that  the  main 
prizes  of  a  University  career — ^vix. 
the  fellowships — are  so  given  away 
as  absolutely  to  discourage  the 
devotion  of  a  student's  energies  to 
any  one  line  of  study.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  position  of  a  B.  A.  who 
has  just  taken  his  degree  He 
might  naturally  prefer  to  give  him- 
self up  to  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  some  profession,  e.g.  medicine 
or  law.  But  his  immediate  object 
must  be  to  obtain  a  fellowship,  and 
to  insure  success  in  this  he  is  com- 
pelled to  forego  all>  special  studies, 
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because     feUowships    are     almost 
wholly  giyen  as  a  reward  for  the 
possession  of  general  information 
and  literary  skul,  and  are  not^  with 
some  rare .  exceptions,  to  be  gained 
hj  special  knowledge.     Add  to  this 
that  it  is  extremely  difficnlt  to  ob- 
tain at  Oxford  really  good  instmc- 
tion  in  the  scientific    side  of  the 
liberal  professions.    A  student  who 
wished  to  read  Boman  law  or  juris- 
prudence ought  to  go  to  Germany, 
and  a  student  who  desired  to  study 
the  laws  of  England  would,  at  ati^y 
rate  some  years  ago  whatever  may 
be  the  case  now,  have  got  little  in- 
struction at  Oxford  beyond  what  he 
could  have  acquired  himself  from 
the  reading  of  elementary  law  books. 
This  want  of  special  instruction 
may  be  fairly  objected  to  on  seyeral 
grounds.     Mr.  Pattison's  main  ob- 
jection to  it  is,  if  we  understand 
him  rightly,  that  it  produces  in  the 
^HLident    an    unscientific    habit    of 
mind.      A    man    who    has    never 
thoroughly  studied  any  one  branch 
of  knowledge,   whilst  he  has  read 
generalisations     bearing     on     all 
branches  of  knowledge,  is  almost 
inevitably  the  slave  to  vague  con- 
ceptions, some  true,  some  mlse,  but 
the  grounds  of  which  he  has  in  no 
case  thoroughly  examined.   Another 
kindred  evil  is  that  a  person  who  has 
<Hice  acquired  a  taste  for  generalisa- 
tions and  extensive  theories,  which 
aire  not  the  result  of  labour  but  are 
taken  ready-made  &om  his  teachers, 
feels  an  aversion  to  the  tedious  pro- 
ceea  by  which  any  real  knowledge  is 
gained.  Oxford  turns  out  every  year 
a  large  number  of  men,  many  of  iliem 
of  great  t^ent,  most  of  them  used  to 
undergo  a  good  deal  of  work,  and 
^1  of  them  more  or  less  ambitious. 
Tliese  men,  who  are  the  flower  of 
tlie   University,  who  are  brilliant, 
energetic,  and  well  educated,  might 
seem  destined  to  achieve  marked 
success  in  the  liberal  p^fessions. 
Tlxeir  success  has  hitherto  scarcely 
eqrialled    the   natural    expectation 
i?vliich  might  be  formed  by  them- 


selves or  by  tibeir  friends.  No  doubt 
sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed 
to  test  fairly  the  results  of  modem 
Oxford  training,  but  a  little  obser- 
vation certainly  shows  that  this 
training  tends  to  send  forth  into 
the  world  those  who  have  profited 
most  by  it  under  some  disad- 
vantages. It  is,  for  instance,  the 
inevitable  price  of  a  University 
career  that  the  man  who  starts  in  a 
profession  after  having  gone  through 
the  University  begins  his  profes- 
sional course  somewhat  late  in  life. 
Thus  a  student  who  enters  the  Inns 
of  Court,  say  at  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four,  afber  having  gone 
through  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
finds  that  he  has  to  compete  with 
men  who  were  learning  possibly 
the  routine  of  a  solicitor's  office 
whilst  he  was  reading  for  his 
degree.  This  disadvantage  is  not 
of  itself  a  grave  one,  and  would 
be  amply  compensated  for  had  the 
University  man  been  able  to  study 
the  principles  of  law  whilst  hi» 
competitor  was  learning  how  to 
serve  writs  or  draw  declarations. 
But,  unluckily,  the  University  man 
has  learnt  no  more  of  law  than  his 
rival,  and  he  has  often  contracted  a 
taste  for  generalisation  which  no 
doubt  makes  him  an  admirable 
critic  of  the  defects,  which  are 
patent  enough,  of  English  law 
writers,  but  which  goes  far  to  in- 
capacitate him  from  entering  with 
zest  into  the  drudgery  of  a  pleader's 
chambers.  In  this  respect  a  pass- 
man has  often  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  the  man  who  has 
gained  classes  and  honours.  His 
slumbering  intellectual  energy  is 
aroused  by  the  hope  of  professional 
success,  and  as  for  the  first  time  he 
really  exerts  his  mind  he  conceives 
that  the  only  intellectuiEd  pursuit 
which  he  has  ever  known  is  the 
noblest  in  the  world,  and  re^uls 
Blackstone  wiUi  a  faith  and  fervour 
which  go  far  to  ensure  success.  It 
is,  in  fact,  possible  that  the  encou- 
ragement of  special  studies  at  Ox- 
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ford  would  induce  some  of  the 
better  passmen  to  work.  These 
men  find  a  difficulty  in  seeing  any 
real  adyantage  in  the  study  say  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics,  but  those  of  them 
who  intended  to  go  to  the  bar 
might  perhaps  be  induced  to  feel 
an  interest  in  studies  which  they  per- 
ceived to  have  some  connection  with 
professional  success.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  mass  of  passmen  can- 
not be  said  to  have  a  preference  for 
one  kind  of  work  over  another,  be- 
cause they  impartially  abhor  every 
kind  of  intellectual  labour.  Still, 
there  is  a  limited  class  of  men  who 
can  pursue  with  interest  even  spe- 
culative studies  if  connected  with 
some  practical  pursuit,  and  to  these 
men  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
e.g.  law,  medicine,  &c.,  might  not 
be  offered  in  vain. 

The  question,  then,  What  are  the 
present  defects  of  the  University 
system  ?  may  be  shortly  answered 
from  the  Suggestions  somewhat  as 
follows : 

The  endowment  ftmd  is  almost 
wholly  consumed  in  providing  prizes 
for  persons  successM  either  at  the 
entrance  or  at  the  termination  of 
their  University  course.  Hence  the 
whole  body  of  teachers  are  in  the 
first  place  underpaid,  and  in  the 
second  place  not  provided  with  any 
career.  The  University,  again,  has 
partly,  in  consequence  of  this  distri- 
bution of  the  endowment  frmd,  de- 
voted its  energies  almost  wholly  to 
the  task  of  teaching,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  cultivation  and  support  of 
science  and  learning.  The  educa- 
tion given  has  further  failed  to  reach 
the  mass  of  the  students.  The  por- 
tion,  again,  who  have  been  educated, 
have  been  in  many  respects  well 
educated;   but  even  in  their  case. 


partly  from  the  exaggerated  reliance 
placed  on  the  effbct  of  prizes  and 
examinations,  partly  ^m  oilier 
causes,  the  effect  of  the  education 
given  is  not  wholly  good.  It  tends 
to  turn  out  men  who  prefer  specu- 
lation to  knowledge  and  are  not 
scientifically  trained  in  any  of  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge. 

What  direction  ought  reform  to 
take? 

Mr.  Pattison  takes  pains  to  show 
that  a  searching  reform  of  some 
kind  is  inevitable.  The  Univer- 
sities, he,  in  effect,  argues,  are 
national  institutions,  and  must  ulti- 
mately be  made  of  national  uae. 
Their  endowments  are  at  present 
expended  on  providing  an  education 
for  the  richest  class  of  the  commu* 
niiy.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  people  should  long  tolerate  the 
use  of  pubUc  resources  to  provide 
education  for  exactly  that  class  of 
persons  who  can  easily  provide  it 
for  themselves.  He  fuiiher  appears 
to  hold,  and  we  conceive  rightly, 
that  though  the  number  of  under- 
graduates ought  to  be  greatly  in- 
creased, yet  the  various  schemes 
of  University  extension  do  not  ad- 
mit of  being  carried  beyond  a  com- 
paratively narrow  limit.* 

'  The  public,  therefore,  as  soon  as 
it  looks  into  oui*  affairs  thoronghly, 
will  immediately  discover  two  &cts: 
first,  that  we  are  not  the  right  sort 
of  school  for  its  purposes ;  secondly, 
that  such  a  school  as  it  wants  could 
be  conducted  for  probably  a  fourth 
of  the  cost^  and  that  the  o&er  three- 
fourths  of  the  endowment  are  super- 
fluous.'^ In  the  following  passage, 
which  unhappily  we  cannot  quote 
in  full,  he  sketches  the  kind  of  re- 
form which  the  public  are  likely  to 
attempt. 


>  It  should  in  fairness  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Pattison  advocates  eveiy  possible  st^  for 
lowenxig  the  necessaiy  cost  of  University  education  (see'e-g.  pp.  76  and  77).  Wba&  i> 
meant  in  the  text  is,  that  he  does  not  appear  to  think  that  when  every  reform  ia  carried 
out,  the  number  of  students  can  be  increased  so  as  to  make  the  Universities,  on  the 
ground  of  the  mere  number  of  undergraduates,  national  institutions. 

»  SuggesHonty  p.  136.  /^  T 
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If  the  public  which  belieres  in  news- 
pttpen  were  to  take  us  in  hand  now  it  would 
no  doubt  tiv  to  set  up  a  school  of  liberal  edu- 
cation for  its  youth,  in  which  the  measure 
of  attainment  would  be  what  would  set  him 
on  in  life.  .  .  .  Education,  instead  of  an 
elerating  influence,  would  become,  as  in 
China,  t^  stamp  of  an  uniform  pattern.  .  .  . 
We  should  haye  a  Taried  staff  of  masters, 
under  whom  ererj  accomplishment  might 
be  acquired  in  little  time  or  at  little  cost, 
and  a  jouth  prepared  to  pass  unnumbered 
competitive  examinations  in  any  subject 
The  hive  woidd  be  purified,  the  drones 
would  be  driven  out,  tne  danger,  on  which 
the  Times  dwells,  that  we  are  getting  to 
know  too  much  and  do  too  little,  would  be 
abated.  Eveijr  one  would  be  doing  a  day's 
work  and  receiving  a  salaiy  in  proportion. 

It  woTild  be  possible  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  fall  in  with  the  popular 
coneeption  of  what  ia  neeoed  and 
become  a  good  working  school.  *  By 
yigonr  in  doing  this  and  by  another 
g^rand  holocaast  of  fellowships  we 
might  purchase  another  respite  and 
retain  the  remaining  emoluments  on 
their  present  footing.'  ^  A  main  ob- 
ject of  tiie  Suggestions  is  to  warn 
Univermiy  reformers  against  such  a 
concession  to  popular  pressure.  The 
IJniyersities  must,  it  is  granted, 
be  reformed ;  they  must  be  made 
manifestly  benefiouJ  to  the  nation. 
But  these  ends  can,  Mr.  Pattison 
maintains,  be  attained  by  employ- 
ing their  revenues  for  an  object 
different  at  once  from  that  on  which 
these  revenues  are  now  consumed, 
and  also  from  the  objects  to  which 
they  would  be  devoted  by  popular 
reformers.  This  object  is  the  pro- 
motion of  science  and  learning,  i.e. 
in  other  words,  the  support  of  an 
institution  of  which  the  main  end 
should  be  the  cultivation  and  dififo- 
fiion  of  all  the  best  learning  of  the 
day.  This  idea  is  to  the  English 
pnbHc  a  novel  one,  and  it  is  desirable, 
as  &r  as  space  permits,  to  let  the 
author  of  the  Suggestions  explain 
it  in  his  own  language.  '  There 
remains,'  he  writes, '  only  one  thing 
to  be  tried.     We  must  engage  in 


grapple  with  public  opinion  and 
graft  upon  it  bv  discussion  and  by 
the  reason  of  the  thing  an  idea  of 
the  purposes  and  possibilities  of  a 
University  which  is  at  present  want- 
ing alike  to  its  conception  and  to 
our  practice.  We  must  do  nothing 
less  than  ask  that  the  college 
endowments  be  restored  to  their 
original  purpose,  that  of  the  promo- 
tion of  science  and  learning.'^  He 
again  insists  Hhat  the  University 
shall  be  no  longer  a  class  school, 
nor  mainly  a  school  for  youth  at  alL 
It  is  a  national  institute  for  the 
preservation  and  tradition  of  useful 
knowledge.  It  is  the  common  in- 
terest of  the  whole  commonwealth 
that  such  knowledge  should  exist, 
should  be  guarded,  treasured, 
cultivated,  disseminated,  and  ex- 
pounded.'* *What  is  wanted,'  to 
quote  another  passage,  'is  to  enable 
men  to  devote  their  youUi  and  the 
meridian  of  their  powers  uninter- 
ruptedly to  knowledge,  and  to  take 
them  up  as  early  as  possible,  and  to 
open  a  career  to  theoretic  science 
such  as  those  now  open  to  the  prac- 
tical professions,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  an  equal  demand  for 
energy  and  exertion.'^ 

It  is  always  difficult  to  summarise 
the  views  of  an  original  writer  with- 
out daneer  of  doing  him  uninten- 
tional injustice,  but  the  view  main- 
tained in  the  Suggestions  may,  it  is 
conceived,  be  thus  fairly  stated. 

The  object  of  University  reform 
ought  not  to  be  mainly,  or  at  any 
rate  directly,  to  improve  the  teach- 
ing g^ven  to  the  students,  but  to 
render  the  University  the  abode  of 
a  body  of  persons  who  should  be 
at  once  students  and  teachers  in 
all  the  main  departments  of  know- 
ledge. These  persons  may,  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  be  called  'pro- 
fessors,' but  their  character  and 
position  would  differ  on  several 
points  from  that  held  by  any  class 
of  men  now  existing  in  England. 


*  Suggestions,  p.  139.         *  Ihid,  p.  139.        •  Ihid,  p.  327.         *  Ihid,  V^^^M^^ 
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TbMe  professors  -wonld  not,  on 
the  one  htaid,  be  a  body  of  seientific 
diseovererB,  supported  by  the  State 
whilst  prosecntmg  tibetr  enqniriee, 
for  not  only  would  they  oonstitate  an 
organised  body,  but  they  wonld  also 
be  bound  as  part  of  their  profiBSsion 
to  teaoh  as  well  as  learn — that  is, 
they  would  be  a  professoriate.  On 
the  other  hand  they  woald  not 
ooonpy  the  same  position  as  i^t 
held  by  a  modem  Oxford  professor. 
He  is,  under  a  more  dignified  title, 
a  mere  teacher  of  young  men.  Of 
oourse  he  may  devote  himself  to 
study,  as  may  a  schoolmaster  or  a 
lawyer,  bvt  the  IJniTersity  which 
oompels  him  to  teach  takes  no  pains 
even  to  induce  him  to  study.  In 
the  second  place,  he  is  not  in  any 
sense  the  member  of  a  profession, 
for  ihe  simple  reason  that  under 
the  present  system  a  professorship 
is  not  itself  a  prize  to  be  gained  by 
learning  in  the  same  sense  in  whiek 
a  judgeship  may  be  called  a  prise 
for  success  if  not  for  emineence  at 
the  bar.  Nor  is  there,  speaking 
generally,  any  arrangement  eidsting 
whereby  a  professor  who  fisiils  in  his 
profession  loses,  or  one  who  suc- 
ceeds in  his  profession  gains,  ad- 
yanoenent.  The  professors  who 
would  exist  under  Mr.  Pattison's 
reform  would  be  primarily  men  da> 
Toted  to  learning,  and  only  secon- 
darily teachers.  They  would  farther 
be  the  members  of  an  elaborately 
organised  precession,  in  which,  as 
in  other  professions,  men  could  ob- 
tain considerable  rewards  for  as- 
siduity in  the  pursuit  of  their  special 


It  may  be  possibly  well  to  remark 
that  in  advoMiting  ike  foundation  of 
a  profession  of  learning  Mr.  Patti- 
son  advocates  a  reform  different  in 
kind  from  that  which  has  been  again 
and  again  forced  upon  public  atten- 
tion by  men  who  appear  to  think 
that  the  whole  object  of  University 
reform  would  be  obtained  when 
undergraduates  were  taught  in  large 
classes  by  teachers  who  were  ap- 


pointed hy  the  University,  and  given 
salaries  of  i,oool.  a  year  and  called 
professors,  instead  of  being  taught 
m  small  classes  by  instructors  ap- 
pointed by  the  colleges,  paid  cer- 
tainly much  less  tiuin  i,ooo2.  a 
year,  and  o^led  tutors.  Of  tiie 
merit  of  professorial  teaching — Le. 
teaching  by  a  course  of  lectures  to 
large  classes — ^Mr.  Pattison  does  not, 
it  may  be  conceived,  think  highly. 
It  is  at  any  rate  not  the  object  of 
his  work  to  take  part  in  t^e  contro- 
versy by  which  the  public  has  been 
sometimesinstruoted, and  more  often 
boved,  as  to  the  respective  merits  of 
tutorial  and  professorial  teaching. 
His  object  is  to  urge  the  formation 
of  a '  profession  of  learning.' 

The  reform,  then,  that  he  advo* 
cates  is  the  devoticm  of  the  Univer- 
sity revenues  to  the  support  of 
science,  using  that  word  in  ite 
widest  sense.  What  are  the  steps 
by  which  this  reform  can  be  ef-^ 
fectedP 

The  scheme  suggested  by  Mr. 
Pattison  is  worked  out  by  hina  with 
tiie  elaboration  which  an  inventor 
devotes  to  the  exposition  of  his  in- 
vention. Though  interesting  and 
well  deserving  attention,  it  can  here 
be  only  sketched  in  outline*  It 
consists  of  two  portions  which,  how- 
ever, are  closely  eoameoted  together. 
The  first  is  a  reform  or  reocmstitii- 
tion  of  the  prof essoriate ;  the  oeooad, 
a  reform  of  the  existing  system  of 
education. 

A  body  of  fiftculties,  i.e.  of  oorpo- 
rations,  fur  the  study  and  teaohuig 
of  all  the  main  branches  of  know- 
ledge, is  in  the  first  plaee  to  be 
formed,  and  to  be  supported  mainfy 
out  of  the  revenues  which  now  go 
to  support  the  members,  whether 
scholars  or  feUows,  of  the  ^ff^'^Mg 
colleges.  The  difiereait  &ouIties 
would,  on  the  proposed  scheme,  be 
somewhat  as  follows : 

1.  Faculty  of  Theology. 

2  Faculty  of  Iaw,  including, 
under  it,  sub-faculties  of  History, 
Moral  and  Social  Science,  ito. 
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5.  Faculties  of  Medioine,  Matke- 
matics,  Phystes,  Ac, 

4.  Facmltj  of  Langaage  and  Li< 
toratore,  under  w^ich  woald  be  in- 
chided  sab-&CTilties  of  Philology, 
Claasios,  Theory  of  Art,  Sdo. 

The  minittieB  of  thiR  scheme  are 
of  miBor  importance.  It  is  pro- 
posed io^  the  purpose  of  showing, 
by  example,  the  charaeter  of  the  re- 
form advocated,  which  is  nothing 
lees  than  the  dedication  of  the  col- 
lege :^inds  to  the  support  of  cor- 
porations, consisting  of  men,  each 
devoted  to  the  learning  and  teach- 
ing of  a  particmlar  branch  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  of  conseqaence  to  no- 
tice— ^fbr  this  is  an  essential  feature 
in  the  scheme — that  the  memb^v 
of  these  corporations  would  not  all 
stand  in  the  same  position,  bat 
would  form  among  themselves  a  gra- 
duated profession.  At  the  bottom 
are  to  be  tutors,  i.e.  all  M.A.'s  be- 
longing to  each  feenlty — in  other 
words,  all  persons  who  have  taken 
what  are  now  called  honours  in 
e^.  law,  medicine,  <kc.  Above  the 
tutors  stand  lecturers, i.e.  apparently 
persons  elected  by  professor-fellows 
to  lecture. 

The  third  rank  is  that  of  pro- 
fessor-fellows. These  are  persons 
ohosen  to  prdessorships  or  to  fellow- 
ships (which  would  on  this  scheme 
be  identical)  in  their  special  faculty. 
They  are,  in  fact,  fellows'of  colleges 
paid  a  salary  of  about  i,ooo2.  a 
year,  relieved  from  all  restnctions  as 
to  marriage,  and  bound  to  study  and 
ix>  teach  the  science  in  which  they 
have  graduated. 

The  last  rank  is  that  of  deans  or 
heads  of  faculties.  They  are  in- 
tended to  be  men  eminent  in  par- 
ticular sciences,  and  iq>ppinted  to 
preside  over  the  colleges  or  cor- 
porations made  up  of  the  professor- 
fellows  of  each  particular  faculty. 

The  plan  is  best  understood  by 
supposing  it  carried  out  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  e.g.   in  that  of   the 


faeoHy  of  law.  All  Souls,  Queen's, 
and  Oriel,  are  given  up  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  faculty.  The  heads  of 
these  colleges  are  no  longer  respect- 
able gentlemen,  chosen  for  merits 
known  only  to  the^  own  oommou- 
rooms,  but  eminent  jurists  er  philo- 
sophers, e.g.  Mr.  Maine,  Mr.  Mill, 
or  Mr.  Martineau,  called  upon  to 
preside  over  a  body  of  professors  of 
law  or  moral  philosophy.  These 
professors  occupy  the  post,  at 
rather  appropriate  the  emoluments, 
which  now  belong  to  the  fellows  of 
All  Souls,  Queen's,  <&c.  They  are 
assisted-  by  a  body  of  young  men 
whose  promise  of  future  eminenoe 
has  gained  for  them  the  position  of 
lecturers.  Below  the  lecturers  stand 
the  tutors,  i.e.  aU  persons  who 
having  graduated  in  law  have  taken 
as  their  profession  the  study  and 
teaching  of  law.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  object  of  the  tutor  will  be  to 
rise,  if  fortune  &vour8  him,  to  the 
post  of  a  professor-fallow,  and  that 
the  success  of  the  whole  scheme  de* 
pends  on  insuring  the  s^pointment 
of  the  ablest  men  to  the  professor- 
ships. 

The  second  part  of  the  proposed 
reform  deals  with  the]  existing 
scheme  of  education. 

The  pass  degree  is  to  be  «&tirely 
abolished.'  But  students  will  be 
encouraged  to  attend  lectures  who 
never  mean  to  graduate.  But  the 
degree  of  M.A.  will  fall  to  those 
only  who  took  what  are  now  called, 
in  contrast  to  the  pass  degree,  ho- 
nours. 

During  their  first  year  under- 
graduates would  pursue  a  course 
of  study  much  the  same  as  that 
pursued  by  hononrmen  at  present 
during  the  same  period.  They 
would  then,  or  if  they  chose  earlier^ 
go  through  an  examination  like 
the  present  honour  examination  of 
moderations.  ^^aui,  ^^ 

After  this  examination  was  passed, 
each  student  would,  in  his  regular 
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coarse,  stadj  in  some  particular 
faculty,  e.g.  law,  literature,  science, 
Ac,,  and  would  end  his  student's 
eareer  by  an  honour  examination 
in  that  faculty,  on  passing  which 
he  would  become  an  M.A. 

This  scheme  of  educational  re- 
form is  the  complement  to  the  plan 
of  professorial  reform.  The  one 
produces  a  body  of  students  devoted 
to  the  study  of  particular  branches 
of  knowledge ;  the  other  a  body  of 
professors  to  study  and  expound 
these  particular  branches  of  know- 
ledge. The  revenues  of  the  col- 
leg^  being  devoted  to  the  -support 
of  professors,  the  colleges  tiiem- 
selves  would  cease  to  be  places  for 
the  special  education  of  students. 
The  latter  might  lodge  within  the 
walls  of  the  various  colleges,  and  be 
subject,  if  it  were  desirable,  to  col- 
lege discipline.  But  there  would  be 
nothing  to  compel  residence  in  col- 
lege, and  undergraduates  would  be 
taught  by  tutors,  lecturers,  Ao,, 
who  were  officiab,  not  of  special 
colleges,  but  of  the  University. 

An  incidental  effect  of  these 
changes  would  be  to  alter  the  cha- 
racter of  convocation,  by  reducing 
it  to  perhaps  a  third  of  its  present 
size,  and,  what  is  far  more  impor- 
tant, making  it  consist  of  men  who 
had  really  received  an  education 
from  the  University  they  were 
called  upon  to  govern. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  a  naked 
outline  a  fair  picture  of  a  scheme 
which  its  author  has  elaborated 
with  minuteness,  and  defended  with 
great  skill.  Still,  any  one  will,  it 
may  be  conceived,  have  a  fiur  im- 
pression of  the  general  gist  of  Mr. 
Pattison's  scheme,  who  keeps  in 
mind  that  the  following  are  its  main 
features:  The  dedication  of  the 
endowment  fund  to  the  support  of 
science  and  leaminjz,  i.e.  mainly  to 
the  support  of  bodies  of  learned 
men  devoted  to  the  study  and  ex- 
position of  the  various  existing 
sciences ;  secondly,  the  constitution 
by  the  means  of  tiiese  bodies  of  a 


real  profession  of  learning;  snd, 
thirdly,  the  establishment  at  the 
Universitaee  of  a  course  of  educa- 
tion which  is  to  consist  mainlj, 
though  not  wholly,  of  training  in 
the  general  principles  of  particolar 
branches  of  knowledge,  Le.  Uni- 
versity education,  whidi  is.  now 
general  and  literary,  is  to  be  made 
to  a  great  extent  special  and  scien- 
tific. 

The  truest  short  criticism  which 
can  be  made  on  Mr.  Pattison's  Sii^- 
gestwns,  is,  that  they  are,  in  tiie 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  note- 
worthy. There  is  much  in  them 
with  which  probably  most  per- 
sons, and  perhaps  something  with 
which  everyone,  will  disagree.  But 
iAiey  contain  hardty  a  remark  which 
does  not  deserve  and  will  not  repay 
careful  consideration.  Their  weak 
points  are  in  fact  almost  as  instrnc- 
tive  as  their  strong  points,  and  it 
is  therefore  worth  while  to  judge 
them  with  care. 

In  attempting,  however,  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
Suggestions f  it  is  well  to  clear  awaj 
one  or  two  adverse  criticisms  whidi 
appear  to  be  at  once  obvious  and 
unsound. 

It  may,  for  example,  be  said,  and 
indeed  this  is  a  remark  which  al- 
most every  reader  would  be  tempted 
to  make  on  a  first  perusal  of  the 
book,  that  it  contams,  after  all, 
merely  an  Utopian  plan  of  not 
much  more  importance  than  the 
neat  schemes  which  some  political 
writers  propound  for,  say,  ihe  re- 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords 
or  the  perfect  representation  of  mi- 
norities. An  author  who  settles  on 
what  day  of  the  month  the  long 
vacation  ought  to  begin,  which  col- 
leges are  to  devote  their  funds  to 
the  endowment  of  the  faculty  of 
law,  and  which  to  the  endowment 
of  physical  science — ^who  draws  out 
minute  rules  for  the  appointment  of 
professors  by  a  board  of  which  the 
members  are  fixed  with  the  nicest 
accuracy — ^no  doubt  lays   himself 
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open  to  tlie  charge  of  being  a  mere 
theorist.  The  truth,  however,  seems 
to  be  that  the  writer  of  the  Suggea- 
Hons  has  injured  the  general  effect  of 
his  work  bj  not  keeping  safficiently 
distinct  his  criticisms  on  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  his  general 
yiews  as  to  the  endis  and  objects  of 
Unirersity  reform,  and  his  special 
proposals  for  carrying  his  princi- 
ples into  practice.  These  three 
parts  of  the  work  are  in  effect  inde- 
pendent. The  vigorous  though  one- 
sided criticism  may  be  approved  of 
by  persons  who  do  not  adopt  Mr. 
Pattison's  principles,  and  the  latter 
may  be  held  correct  by  critics  who 
do  not  approve  of  the  mode  in  which 
these  principles  are  to  be  carried 
into  practice.  The  practical  sug- 
gestions, again,  have  in  many  cases 
a  value  of  their  own  independent  of 
ihe  principles  which  they  illustrate. 
They  are,  it  may  be  conceived, 
mostly  put  forward  not  as  a  cut- 
and-dried  scheme  which  he  wishes 
to  introduce,  but  as  examples  of 
the  nature  of  his  general  views. 

Another  objection  to  which  some 
portions  of  the  work  give  an  air  of 
plausibility  is,  that  Mr.  Pattison 
is  the  advocate  of  a  mediaeval  re- 
vival, who  wishes  in  modem  days 
to  apply  the  revenue  of  the  Uni- 
versities in  a  particular  manner, 
because  it  was  so  employed  in  past 
centuries.  This  objection,  though 
it  derives  support  m>m  some  pas- 
sages in  the  Suggestions,  is  not  tena- 
ble in  the  face  of  the  distinct  repu- 
diation of  any  'claim  for  the  restora- 
tion of  what  once  was  and  has  ceased 
to  be,  merely  because  it  once  was.'* 
And  the  writer's  zeal  in  promoting 
all  modem  studies,  as  well  as  his 
avowed  desire  to  do  away  with  all 
remaining  traces  of  monasticism, 
prove  the  honesty  of  this  repudia- 
tion. But  it  may  be  regretted  that  so 
much  care  has  been  devoted  to  an 
historical  vindication  of  the  pro- 
posed reforms.    No  doubt  some  inte- 


resting results  of  historical  investi- 
gation have  been  thereby  produced 
and  some  errors  have  been  dis- 
pelled. But  a  writer  who  attempts 
to  strengthen  his  position  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  history  is  apt  to 
conceal  from  his  readers  as  well  as 
from  himself  both  the  true  grounds 
of  present  expediency  on  which  his 
proposals  can  be  defended  and  the 
real  nature  of  the  questions  at  issue. 
Nor  is  this  the  sole  fault  of  such 
arguments.  They  have  the  further 
defect  that  they  are  used  to  hint 
indistinctly  at  conclusions  which 
ought  to  be  maintained  by  direct 
reasoning.  The  real  force  of  the 
historical  statements  made  in  the 
Suggestions,  lies  in  what  pleaders 
call  the  'inuendo.'  They  are  in 
form  a  mere  history  of  the  progress 
of  education  at  Oxford.  They  are- 
in  substance  an  indirect  reply  to  am 
objection  with  which  Mr.  Pattison's^ 
proposals  are  sure  to  be  met.  Thifi< 
objection  is  that  the  system  of  en- 
dowments for  the  promotion  of^ 
learning  has,  on  the  writer's  own 
showing,  been  tried  and  proved  a 
^dlure.  The  reply  insinuated  is 
that  the  failure  which  is  admitted 
was  due  to  political  and  other 
causes,  and  not  to  the  faults  of  the 
system  itself.  On  the  merits  of  the 
historical  controversy  it  is  impo»-- 
ble  to  pronounce  a  decisive  opinion.. 
It  is  one  of  much  theoretical  andi 
some  practical  interest.  What  ise 
to  be  objected  to  is  not  Mr.  Patti- 
son's  view  on  this  matter,  which 
may  very  probably  be  correct,  but 
his  attempt  to  deal  indirectly  with 
a  question  which  lies  at  the  very  hot- 
tom  of  his  theories.  This  questioi^ 
is.  Has  the  system  of  endowments, 
failed :  and  if  it  has  failed,  why  ha» 
it  failed  P  This  enquiry  leads  in^ 
mediatelyto  another:  Is  there  any/ 
reason  to  expect  that  a  system? 
which  has  been  found  a  failure  wilb 
now  prove  a  success  ?  When  once- 
this  question  is  asked,  the  reader 
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begins  to  perceiye  whai  are  the 
Biost  Msaili^>ie  pomts  in  ike  Sug- 
gesiions. 

The  whole  work  is  pervaded  bj 
a  sentiment  in  favoar  of  endow- 
ments. This  is  a  sentiment  for  which 
much  maj  be  said,  and  probably 
few  persons  would  denj  that  there 
are  defects  in  any  scheme  which 
leaves  the  higher  education  of  the 
country  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
ainple  laws  of  immediate  supply  and 
demand.  No  such  scheme  is,  how- 
ever, in  England  at  least,  carried  out. 
It  is,  ftirther,  one  thing  to  be  willing 
to  make  some  provision  for  the 
support  of  learned  men,  and  quite 
another  to  be  wilting  to  found,  as 
Mr.  Pattison  proposes,  a  highly 
endowed  profession  of  learning, 
resting  on  principles  different  from 
those  which  regulate  tiie  other 
liberal  professions.  An  endowed 
professoriate  has  some  resemblance 
to  an  endowed  church.  The  like- 
ness is  ominous.  An  advocate 
pleads  at  a  disadvantage  who  is 
forced  to  recommend  the  oidow. 
ment  of  professors  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  country  is  begin- 
ning to  meditate  the  disendowment 
of  elergymen.  Nor  is  the  likeness 
oninstrnctive.  The  public  senti- 
ment against  endowments  may  be 
exaggeiated,  or  even  a  mere  preju- 
dice ;  but  it  is  one  created  by  the 
observation  of  tiie  fact  that  no 
means  has  yet  been  discovered,  or 
at  any  rate  is  known,  to  modem 
English  society,  for  securing  that 
highly  endovred  posts  shall  be  dis- 
tributed with  even  decent  attention 
to  merit.  The  system  of  trusting 
to  competition  has  grave  defects, 
but  it  provides  some  security,  at 
the  cost  of  gross  injustice  to  indi- 
viduals and  of  considerable  evils  to 
the  nation,  that  on  the  whole  the 
strongest  men  come  to  the  front. 
Natnml  selection  has  been  found 
by  experience  to  surpass  in  this 
respect  the  most  neatly-balanced 
scheme  of  appointment  according 
to  merit. 


Moveover,  whenever  payment  is 
regulated  1^  '  the  hig^ing  of  the 
market,'  thus  much  is  secured, 
that  the  man  who  is  pakL  works  or 
has  worked  for  his  payment.  The 
public,  it  is  true,  oft^  complain  that 
a  lawyer  in  leading  practice  gets 
paid  for  work  which  he  has  never 
doifce,  ioft  the  public  aie  struck  by 
his  large  fees  and  by  the  payment 
which  he  receives  for  work  per- 
formed by  a  less  paid  junior.  The 
tmth,  however,  is  that  while  tiiere 
is  mu<^  ground  to  object  to  the 
mode  in  which  a  hamster  receives 
his  pajment  (owing,  by  the  way,  to 
the  £»ct  that  the  legad  professioa  is 
not  allowed  to  be  governed  wholty 
by  the  rule  of  supply  and  demand), 
no  one  who  reflects  that  eminent 
lawyers  ofben  begin  sonaewheie 
between  the  i^es  oi  forty-five  and 
sixty-five  to  receive  payment  for  un- 
paid labour  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  and  upwards,  will  consider 
their  gains  an  exorbita&t  return  for 
the  amount  of  capital  in  energy  and 
mind  invested  in  their  trade. 

A  theorist,  therefore,  who  advo- 
cates the  foundation  of  a  professiiHi 
the  members  of  which  are  to  be  pro- 
moted, not  through  the  simple  prin- 
ciple of  competition  (i.e.  by  ea(^ 
man  getting  what  he  can  persaade 
people  to  pay  him  for  his  work),  but 
by  a  system  of  so-called  reward 
according  to  merit  (i.e.  in  which 
men  are  to  be  promoted  by  patron- 
age, given  in  accordance  with  sup- 
posed desert),  is  bound  to  saggest 
means  by  which  to  secure  the  i<^ 
lowing  poiuts:  first,  the  -promo- 
tion,  if  not  of  the  best  men,  at 
least  of  good  men;  secondly,  the 
performance  by  such  men  when  pro- 
moted of  their  appropriate  work. 
The  author  of  the  Suggestions  folly 
perceives  this,  and  proposes  schemes 
for  the  attainment  of  these  ends. 
The  judgment  to  be  formed  of  his 
theories  must  inevitably  depend  to 
some  extent  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  means  proposed  for  securing 
the  objects  before  mentioned. 
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These  means  «ro  totally  iiuide- 
qnato  to  their  olyject.  The  ]»t>- 
posed  board  §&r  die  appointm^it 
of  pro^BSflora  bears  a  strong  likeness 
to  many  University  boards  now  in 
ezktenoe.  It  would  act  neither 
much  worse  nor  much  better  than 
existing  committees.  It  would  not 
invariably  appoint  the  worst  man 
possible ;  it  would  never,  except  by 
a  happy  mistake,  appoint  the  best. 
The  very  designer  of  this  board 
hardly  trusts  his  own  invention. 
*  There  is  alwi^s,'  he  writes  with 
a  sort  of  pathos,  *  a  missing  window 
in  Aladdin's  palace.'  This  metaphor 
fJEff  imderstates  the  case.  A  house 
may  be  a  good  enough  house  though 
<»e  window  is  blocked  up,  but  a 
scheme  of  appointment  is  radically 
bad  in  which  eveiytiiing  dep^ids 
on  the  sound  judgment  and  £eiimess 
of  five  men,  and  which  gives  no 
security  that  these  five  men  shall 
be  ei^er  judicious  or  fair.  It  is  not 
ihat  ^e  palace  lacks  a  window,  but 
that  its  foundations  are  rotten. 

It  would,  however,  be  most  unfair 
to  insist  on  the  de^^s  of  a  special 
Bcheme  for  the  distribution  of  pa- 
^cmaM,  since  it  might  well  happen 
that  Mr.  Pattison's  general  prin- 
ciples stood  firm,  whilst  his  scheme 
fer  the  distribution  of  patronage 
nright  not  offer,  even  in  his  own 
eyes,  a  perfect  solution  of  the  in- 
soluble problem  how  to  secure  ap- 
pointment by  merit.  What  we 
maintain  is,  not  that  the  special 
solution  is  worse  than  others,  but 
that  a  plan  which  requires  for  its 
success  that  offices  of  large  emolu- 
ment should  be  distributed  by  a 
body  anxious  to  promote  merit 
alone  is  foredoomed  to  ^lure.  Let 
the  reader  picture  to  himself  for  a 
moment,  puttmg  aside  all  minor  de- 
tails, what  the  scheme  put  forward 
in  the  Su^esHone  really  is,  and. 
judge  it  as  a  whole. 

A  large  number  of  ^le  professor- 
ridps  are  to  be  created  of  the 
value  of,  say,  i,oooZ.  a  year  each. 
These  as  well  as  o^er  posts,  some 


more  and  some  less  valuable,  are  to 
be  distributed  by  some  patron  or 
pati*ons  to  men  eminent  in  difEerent 
branches  of  knowledge.  They  are 
not  to  be  given  by  examination  (and 
this  is  no  accident,  but  an  essential 
feature  of  the  proposal),  but  ac- 
cording to  the  patron's  bon4  fide 
belief  in  the  merit  of  his  nominee. 
Is  there  any  man  within  or  without 
the  University  who  believes  that 
such  posts  would  be  distributed  to 
the  leading  and  scientific  men  of 
the  day  ?  The  very  best  that  coidd 
be  hoped — and  to  hope  thus  mnch  is 
to  indulge  in  illusions — is  that  a  first- 
rate  man  might  now  and  then  be 
appointed,  and  that  ordinarily  the 
nominees  would  not  sink  below  the 
standard  of  harmless  mediocrity. 
But  to  hope  this  is  to  hope  too 
much,  for  there  is  no  need  to  trust 
in  this  matter  to  conjecture.  Public 
opinion  must  have  greatly  improved 
before  any  influential  part  of  the 
nation  thmk  the  appointment  of  a 
first-rate  professor  as  important  as 
the  public  now  think  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  good  bishop.  Yet  nobody 
supposes  that  the  bench  of  bishops 
represents  the  best  fruits  of  the 
religion  or  the  learning  of  the 
Church.  A  prime  minister  who  gave 
every  second  appointment  on  the 
bench  to  the  most  eminent  man  he 
could  find  within  the  bounds  of  his 
own  party,  would  surprise  rather 
than  gratify  the  public,  and  would 
estrange  as  much  as  he  would  dis- 
appoint his  followers.  The  apathy 
of  the  public  may  be  measured  by 
their  indifference  as  to  a  class  of 
appointments  in  which  i^B&y  might 
be  supposed  likely  to  take  a  lively 
interest.  Ordinary  people  may  not 
be  able  to  tell  whether  a  given  man 
is  a  good  bishop  or  a  good  pro- 
fessor, but  most  persons  can  form 
some  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  a 
judge.  Yet  public  sentiment  is  de- 
plorably tolerant  of  appointments 
to  the  high<;st  judicial  posts  on 
grounds  which  have  little  reference 
to  legal  merit.     They  am  avowedly 
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given,  no  doubt,  to  good  lawyers, 
but  also  to  good  partisans.  The 
one  judicial  appointment  which  the 
great  organ  of  pubHc  opinion  has  of 
recent  years  vehemently  attacked 
was  also  one  of  the  very  few  be- 
stowed on  a  man  whose  chief  claim 
to  promotion  lay  in  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  law. 

But  judgeships  in  the  superior 
courts  are  places  of  such  eminence 
and  responsibihty,  that  shame  and 
conscience,  which  may  not  be  wholly 
wanting  even  in  a  prime  minister, 
compel  the  distributor  of  judicial 
patronage  to  promote  men  of  merit 
and  talent.  There  is  to  be  found, 
however,  in  the  County  Court 
judges,  a  class  of  officials  possessing 
exactly  that  amount  of  emolument 
which  the  Sicggestions  assign  to  pro- 
fessors. Their  number  is  consider- 
able and  their  duties  important.  A 
person  who  runs  his  eye  through  a 
list  of  County  Court  judges  will 
see  what  is  the  kind  of  man 
whom  patrons  generally  endow  wii^ 
i,oooZ.  a  year  out  of  the  public 
money  when  they  are  not  strin- 
gently controlled  by  the  force  of 
opinion. 

In  the  case  of  judgeships  and 
other  appointments  of  the  like  kind, 
there  always  exists  a  guarantee  for 
the  promotion  of  ability  in  the  fact 
that  the  duties  of  a  juc^  are  oner- 
ous and  must  be  performed  in  the 
sight  of  the  world.  Hence  no 
man  can  be  appointed  to  a  judge- 
ship who  cannot,  in  some  sense, 
perform  its  duties.  The  security, 
therefore,  for  good  University  ap- 
pointments depends  on  what  gua- 
rantee can  be  g^ven  that  professors 
shall,  when  appointed,  perform  their 
work.  The  securities  proposed  in 
the  Suggestions  are  of  the  feeblest. 
Professors  cannot  be  made  depend- 
ant for  the  main  part  of  their  income 
upon  the  attendance  of  pupils  with- 
out sacrificing  some  of  the  most 
important  ideas  of  Mr.  Pattison's 
proposed  reform.  He  points  out,  it 
IS  true,  that  under  the  mediaeval 


system,  means  were  found  to  insure 
that  teachers  should  reaUy  teach ; 
but  these  means  are,  in  his  own 
judgment,  inapplicable  to  modem 
times.  He  points  again  to  the 
success  of  the  German  professoriate, 
and  his  real  argument  seems  to 
be  that  a  difficulty  which  has  been 
surmounted  in  Grermany  can  be  sur- 
mounted in  England.  But  the  sug- 
gestions do  not  provide  information 
upon  which  to  decide  what  may  be 
the  worth  of  analogies  drawn  ^m 
the  institutions  of  a  country  which 
differs  in  its  merits  and  defects  from 
our  own.  It  is  at  least  an  obvious 
remark  that  German  professors  are 
not  richly  endowed,  and  that  the 
fact  that  poor  men  are  learned  and 
work  hard  in  Germany  is  hardly 
enough  to  prove  that  richly  en- 
dowed professors  will  work  hard 
in  England. 

It  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  there 
exists  in  Germany  a  public  feeling 
in  favour  of  learning  and  science, 
which  still  remains  to  be  created 
in  other  countries.  Could  sueh  a 
feeling  be  aroused  in  England,  the 
work  of  reform  would  be  aLreadj 
half  achieved.  Without  it  no  mea- 
sure can  really  go  to  the  root  of  the 
defects  of  our  University  system. 
What  is  wanting  is,  in  other  words, 
as  much  a  new  spirit  as  new  insti- 
tutions, and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
merits  of  the  Suggestions  to  have 
pointed  clearly  to  this  want.  It  is 
another  merit  that  they  call  atten- 
tion to  the  &ct  that  there  is  to  be 
found  among  the  mass  of  the  people 
a  certain  disposition  to  honour  leara- 
ing  and  science.  But  it  is  also  iane 
that  opinion  is,  in  aU  matters  relat- 
ing to  education,  ignorant  and  pre- 
judiced. The  one  primary  truth 
that  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of 
the  nation  to  see  that  teachers  be 
appointed  because  of  their  eminence 
in  science,  and  for  that  eminence 
alone,  seems  to  the  mass  of  English- 
men not  a  truth  but  a  paradox.  No 
one,  in  other  words,  either  expects 
or  desires  that  a^man  ahould  be 
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made  a  teacher  simplj  becanse  lie 
can  teach.  If  Mr.  Mill  were  to- 
morrow made  Professor  of  Logic  at 
Oxford,  OP  Mr.  Ghrote  invited  to 
teach  Greek  history,  the  constant 
readers  of  newspapers  who  are  sup- 
posed to  constitute  an  intelligent 
public  would  feel  probably  as  much 
displeasure  as  surprise,  and  the  few 
persons  who  wish  to  see  either  Mr. 
Mill  or  Mr.  Qrote  appointed  to  a 
professorship,  probably  wish  for  the 
appointment,  not  because  the  one 
was  an  eminent  logician  and  the 
other  a  distinguished  historian,  but 
becanse  they  each  represent  certain 
political  views  popular  vrith  some 
portions  of  the  community. 

What,  however,  is  fiur  more  as- 
tonishing than  the  existence  of  mere 
prejudice  and  ignorance,  is  that  per- 
sons fully  appreciating  the  claims  of 
scientific  excellence  maintain  and 
act  upon  the  theory  that  when  a 
post  requiring  special  knowledge  is 
to  be  filled  up,  the  claims  of  Mend- 
ship  are  to  have  at  least  as  much 
weight  as  those  of  merit.  The  real 
question,  therefore,  for  all  reformers 
is.  What  are  the  best  steps  by  which 
to  change  the  existing  condition  of 
opinion,  and  convince  the  world 
that,  in  the  seats  of  learning,  know- 
ledge and  learning  should  receive 
exclusive  honour  P 

Mr.  Pattison  feels  and  acknow- 
ledges this  more  strongly  than  most 
vrriters,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
perceive  that  his  schemes  are  not 
fitted  for  bringing  a  sound  public 
fec;ling  into  existence.  It  is  indeed 
reasonably  to  be  feared  that  the 
foondation  of  a  body  of  richly  en- 
dowed professors,  who  are  expected 
to  learn  rather  than  to  teach,  would 
quench  the  very  hmt  desire  of  the 
public  for  a  better  system  of  appoint- 
ment. As  long  as  professors  are 
expected  to  teach,  there  exists  a 
check,  though  not  an  efficient  check, 
on  the  appointment  of  men  utterly 
incompetent  to  be  teachers.  This 
check  is  at  once  removed  by  any 
scheme  which  encourages  professors 


to  lead  a  life  which  might  be  a  life 
of  learned  leisure,  but  which  might 
also  be  a  life  of  unlearned  indolence. 
Let  it  be  conceded  that  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  a  large  body  of  zealous 
Oxford  teachers  to  thmk  too  much 
of  the  fact  that  a  man  is  zealous  in 
teaching,  and  to  think  too  little  of 
the  important  question,  whether  he 
learns  anything  which  it  is  worth 
while  that  his  pupils  should  be  taught. 
Still  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
it  is  possible  to  form  a  most  exag- 
gerated and  artificial  opposition  be- 
tween learning  and  teaching.  Into 
this  error,  which  Ues  at  the  bottom 
of  much  which  seems  unsound  in  an 
otherwise  most  valuable  work,  the 
author  of  the  Suggestions  appears 
again  and  again  to  fall. 

Throughout  the  work  there  is  a 
constant  opposition,  either  openly 
insisted  upon  or  tacitly  assumed, 
between  the  work  of  a  school  and 
the  work  of  a  University,  and  it  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  author's  main  fear  is  lest  an  ill- 
judged  reform  should  turn  Oxford 
into  an  efficient  school,  and  make 
it  cease  to  be  a  University.  This 
fear  not  only  gives  a  bias  to  the 
book,  but  also  conceals  the  strong 
ground  on  which  many  of  the  views 
propounded  in  it  rest.  If  it  once 
be  granted  that  the  public  must 
either  change  the  University  into 
^a  good  school,'  or  else  make  it 
mainly  the  home  of  learned  and 
scientific  men  who  will  occasionally 
act  as  teachers,  the  nation  will,  it 
may  be  conceived,  determine  that  it 
is  after  all  better  to  secure  a  good 
school  than  to  attempt  to  stimulate 
science  and  learning  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  endowments.  But  is  there 
after  all  any  real  or  essential  oppo- 
sition between  the  interests  of  the 
University  as  a  school,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  University  as  the 
home  of  science  ?  A  school  is  not 
a  good  school  where  pupils  are  in- 
duced to  learn,  by  hope  of  prizes^ 
that  which  is  perhaps  not  worth 
learning,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  ib 
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not  learnt  because  it  is  worth  learn- 
ing. A  school,  again,  is  not  a  good 
school  where  the  teachers  are  so 
occupied  in  teaching  that  thej  have 
not  time  to  learn,  or  where  teaching 
is  so  ill  remnnerated  that  men  of 
first-rate  ability  will  not  as  a  rule 
remain  teachers.  On  the  other 
hand,  learned  leisure  has  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  been  productive  of  re- 
sults on  which  men  of  learning  can 
look  with  satisfoction.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  give  a  learned  man  too 
much  as  well  as  too  little  time  for 
study,  and  it  is  very  questionable 
whether,  for  the  sake  or  the  promo- 
tion of  knowledge  itself,  it  is  not 
desirable  that  men  who  are  enabled 
by  endowments  to  devote  themselves 
to  study,  should  also  be  compelled 
to  devote  a  large  portion  of  their 
energies  to  teaching.  If  this  be  so, 
the  opposition  between  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  good  school  and  the  Uni- 
versity as  the  home  of  science 
vanishes,  and  the  true  object  of 
reformers  becomes  to  dedicate  a 
large  portion  of  the  endowment 
fhnd  to  the  support  of  science  and 
learning,  in  order  that  the  Univer- 
sity may  become  a  good  school. 

Attentive  readers  of  Mr.  Patti- 
son's  work  can  hardly  fisiil  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  he  is  more  suc- 
cessful as  a  critic  than  as  a  propo- 
ser of  reforms.  But  it  would  be 
unjust  to  hold  that  his  book  is,  on 
this  account,  not  of  high  value.  It 
suggests,  if  it  does  not  establish, 
the  following,  among  other,  impor- 
tant principles. 

The  first  is  that  prizes  and  ex- 


aminations have  acoompHebed  ftli 
the  good  of  which  they  are  capable, 
and  that  it  is  vain  ainl  worse  1^ 
vain  to  hope  for  further  il^p^0T^ 
ments  by  means  of  increftsing  the 
number  of  scholarships  or  Mow* 
ships,  or  by  doubling  the  number 
of  questions  put  to  students  during 
their  University  career.  A  second 
conclusion,  closely  connected  wifl 
the  former,  is  that  at  least  as  mod. 
is  to  be  done  by  improving  tk 
character  of  the  teachers  as  k 
directly  stimulating  the  actiTitf"^ 
the  learners.  That,  in  short,  pnpik 
enough  will  be  found,  if  m«i  m 
appointed  who  can  teach  well  yM 
the  world  reaUy  needs  to  kani, 
whilst  it  is  in  vain  to  pay  stndeDts, 
even  by  prizes,  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge which  has  to  them,  at  leut, 
no  value  in  itself. 

The  last  and  most  important 
principle  insisted  upon  in  the  %■ 
gestions  is,  that  the  object  of  re- 
formers ought  to  be,  not  to  bribe 
men  to  learn,  but  to  teach  them  to 
value  learning.  The  book  uinst, 
after  all,  be  chiefly  read  for  that  in 
which  it  is  strong,  rather  tban  for 
that  in  which  it  is  weak.  It  con- 
tains criticisms  which  maj  be 
thought  one-sided,  and  schenss 
which  may  be  deemed  impractic^ 
but  it  has  the  unspeakable  merit  of 
insisting  on  the  principle  tial 
prizes,  examinations,  and  endbw- 
ments,  will  all  fail  to  produce  an 
University  worthy  of  the  name, 
unless  the  nation  itself  leams  to 
value  knowledge  and  science  and 
learning. 
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A  NEW  PHASE   OP  THE  IRISH  QUESTION. 


CONVENT   LIFE   IN   IBELAND. 


SYDNEY  SMITH  has  left  it  cm 
reeordy  that  if  he  kad  been  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  had 
nei  his  ooUea^aes  onee  a  week  to 
98ti  binis  and  beasts,  and  to  ta& 
yfet  Hie  state  of  tbe  world,  he  would 
bave  begizn  npcm  Ireland  before  the 
map  ifRas  fijushed,  and  gone  on 
through  fish,  turkey,  and  saddle  of 
tnnttoi.  Most  assiuredlj,  although 
we  haye  neyer  suffered  from  the 
Irisli  Question  through  an  en- 
tiro  dinner,  in  this  year  of  g^raee 
1869,  we  have  had  articles  and 
reviews,  and  debates,  and  divisions, 
3n  the  subject  which  might  have 
sufficed  for  hatf^Msentury.  As  it 
appears,  however,  that  the  topic 
ia  ioexhaustible,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  so  until  some  great  social 
revolution  overwhelms  and  absorbs 
even  the  affairs  of  the  *  melancholy 
isiand,'  we  may  at  least  claim  the 
merit  of  variety  for  introducing  to 
public  notice  a  New  Phase  of  the 
Irish  Question. 

Not  that  we  intend  to  assert  that 
convents  are  by  any  means  a  novelty 
in  Ireland,  for  they  have  existed 
and  flourished  since  the  days  when 
St.  Bridget  founded  the  famous 
honse  at  Kildare,  or  the  cell  of  the 
Oaks ;  but  the  work  doing  at  pre- 
sent by  Irish  convents  is  little 
blown  in  England,  and  it  has  im- 
portant bearings  on  the  social  state 
of  the  sister  country. 

When  Chichester  was  sent  to 
IreJand  to  put  down  popery,  he  re- 
ported to  the  Government  of  his 
day  that  popery  was  inherent  in  the 
very  air  of  Ireland,  and  could  not 
be  put  down.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  every  effort  has  been 
niade  to  accomplish  this  end,  and 
that  aU  efforts  have  failed.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  toleration 
and  equality,  the  only  plan  which 
has  not  been  tried  as  yet,  will  prove 
laore  efficacious. 


That  the  conventual  system  flou* 
rishes  in  Ireland  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  consi- 
derable interest  to  thoughtful  minds 
to  study  its  resouroes  and  develop- 
ments in  a  country  where  it  has 
every  exterior  advantage.  The  Irish 
CkUkoUc  Directory  for  the  year  1 869 
gives  statistics  of  the  number  of 
oonvents  in  each  diocese,  and,  in 
some  in^aneee,  of  the  number  of 
nuns  in  each  convent.  A  personal 
inspection  of  a  considerable  number 
of  these  establishments,  and  the 
courtesy  of  the  superiors,  with  few 
exceptions,  has  enabled  us  to  give 
details  of  considerable  importance. 

We  have  also  procured  the  last 
Report  of  tiie  English  Catholic  Poor 
School  Committee,  and  in  it  we  found 
some  curious  and  noteworthy  points 
of  difference  between  the  state  of 
Catholic  Schools  in  England  and  in 
Ireland. 

According  to  the  Irish  GcEtholic 
Directory  there  are  at  present  208 
convents  in  Ireland.  If  we  give 
to  each  coavent  an  average  of  zo 
nuns,  which,  as  £u:  as  we  can 
learn,  would  be  rather  below  than 
above  the  probable  number,  we 
have  a  total  of  4,360,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  employed  in  giving 
instruction  in  Primary  Schools. 
It  is  true  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  religious  houses  have 
schools  for  the  upper  classes,  but 
even  where  such  education  is  the 
principal  object,  there  are  invairi- 
ably  poor  schools  also.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  one  acts 
injuriously  upon  the  other,  pro- 
bably by  dividing  the  attention  of 
the  religious.  Those  convent  schools 
succeed  best,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  Reports  of  the  Special  Commis- 
sion on  Convent  Education  (1864), 
where  the  whole  attention  is  directed 
to  the  Primary  Schools. 

The  Catholic  Directory  for  1859 
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gives  a  total  of '/'/  conventB  and  143 
nunneries.  The  difference  between 
a  convent  and  a  nnnnery  may  be 
known  to  the  initiated,  bnt  we  must 
confess  onr  entire  ignorance  on  that 
snbject.  It  is,  however,  clear  that 
these  figures  show  a  total  of  224, 
whereas  the  Directory  for  the  pre- 
sent year  gives  only  208;  and  as  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  have  established 
twenty-five  new  convents  in  Ireland 
since  the  year  1859,  it  must  be 
presumed  that  the  total  number 
of  these  establishments  has  not  de- 
creased. As  fieur  as  we  could  learn, 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of 
the  failure  of  any  convent  which 
has  been  once  established. 


The  Reports  and  Statistics  of  the 
National  Board  are  dear  and  satis- 
&Lctory,  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
twenty-fourth  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  in 
Ireland,  we  find  that  there  were  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  Convent  and  Mo- 
nastic Schools  in  connection  witii 
the  Government  on  the  31st  De- 
cember 1857.  In  the  thirty- fourth 
Report  (1867)  the  total  was  one 
hundred  amd  forty 'two.  This  in- 
crease is  significant,  when  the  open 
opposition  of  some  Irish  Catho- 
Uo  prelates  to  the  National  Board 
is  ^en  into  consideration.  The 
summaries  of  the  provinces  for  1 857 
and  1 867  are  given  below. 


Coanty 

Antrim  . 
Armagh 
CttTan    . 
DonegHl 
Down 
Fermanagh 
LoDdondeny 
Monaghan  . 
Tyrone  .    . 


1857. 


SuiaciUiT  OF  Ulstkb. 


Total 


No.  of 
achoolB 


No.  on 
Tolla 


2,022 
278 


931 
265 

4H 
I9 


3.999 


Avi 


627 
64 


359 

94 

222 

"36 


1,402 


1867. 


Goimtj 

'schools 

Antrim  .     . 

2 

Armagh 

Cavan    .     . 

Donegal 

Down     .    . 

Fermanagh 

Londonderry 

Monaghan  . 

Tyrone  .    . 

«5 

Total 

Ko.cn 
rolls 

2,057 
1,608 

377 
369 
1,228 
350 
420 
388 
227 


Average 
attend- 


832 
611 
«47 
»75 
470 
163 
238 
157 
85 


7,024    ,    2,878 


SXTMMABT  OF  LkINSTKB. 


1857. 

1867. 

Comity 

No.  of 
schools 

No.  on 
rolls 

Artnge 
attend' 
aoce 

1 

Coanty 

1 

'  No.  of 
schools 

No.  on 
rollB 

1  Arerase 
1    attend- 

fmoe 

1 

Carlow  .    . 

4 

1,674 

58' 

Carlow  .    . 

4 

»,53o 

1      <45 

Dublin   .     . 

'5 

7.597 

»,8Si 

Dublin  .    . 

16 

io,754 

4,395 

Kildare.    . 

6 

«,57» 

655 

Kildare.    . 

5 

1,690 

1       700 

Kilkenny    . 

>,4>7 

604 

Kilkenny    . 

>iH9 

478 

King's    .     . 

1,671 

614 

King's    .    . 

6 

2,020 

794 

Longford    . 

— 

— 

Longford    . 

I 

646 

167 

Lonth     .     . 

2,013 

737 

Louth     .    . 

4 

2,763 

1,134 

Meath    .     . 

845 

«85 

Meath    .    . 

2 

977 

1       396 

Queen's  .     . 

c 

«»503 

666 

Queen's .     , 

6 

»»655 

73? 

Westmeath. 

698 

199 

Westmeath 

3 

1. 130 

431 

Wexford     . 

Ms  5 

954 

Wexford     . 

8 

3,053 

1,209 

Wicklow     . 

2 

476 

tox 

Wicklow     . 

2 

632 

•.;i 

Total 

49 

22,121 

8.348 

Total 

60 

28,099 

11,382 
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1857. 


SumuBY  OF  Mttwstbb. 


1867. 


County 

No.  of 
Bcbooli 

2 
16 

9 
8 

7 

4 

No.  on 
lolls 

Average      | 

attend-     ,           County, 
ance          1 

No.  of 

BCbOO 

No.  on 
rollB 

Average 
attend- 
ance 

Clare     .     . 
Cork.     .     . 
Keny    .     . 
Limerick     . 
Tippemiy  . 
Waterford  . 

1,284 
12,077 

5,407 
<i625 
2,887 
1.762 

507 
4,731 
2,229 
2,090 
1,285 

671 

Clare      .     . 
Cork.     .     . 
Kerry    .     . 
Limerick    . 
Tipperary  . 
Waterford  . 

2 

20 

12 

8 

7 

2 

>.355 

12,845 

6,108 

5,469 

3.797 
788 

540 

5,9*9 
2,865 
2,226 
1,842 
403 

Total 

46 

^7.039 

".5'3    ; 

Total 

51 

30,362 

13.805 

1857. 


SUMICABT  OF  CONXAUOHT, 


SS67. 


Connty 

No.  of 

BObOOlB 

No.  on 
rolls 

Average 
attend- 
ance 

Connty 

No.  of 
schools 

No.  on 
rolls 

Average 
attend- 
ance 

Galway  .     . 
Leitrim .     • 
Mayo     .     . 
Roecommon 

Sligo      .     . 

8 

2 
2 
I 

4,364 
764 

1;? 

«.770       1 

242 
422 

257 

Galway  .    . 
Leitrim  .    . 
Mayo     .    . 
Roscommon 
Sligo.    .    . 

10 

I 

2 
2 
1 

5,029 

96 

1,052 

1,018 

664 

2,434 

342 
282 

Total 

»3 

6,878 

2,691       |i          Total 

16 

7,859 

3.477 

TOTAI.  SUXMABT  OP  THB  FOUB  PbOTINCES. 
1857.  1867. 


Provinces 

No.  of 
acbools 

No.  on 
rolls 

attend- 
ance 

No.  of 
schools 

No.  on 
rolls 

Average 
attend- 
ance 

Ulster    .     . 
Monster 
Leinster      .    ' 
Connanght . 

7 
46 
49 
13 

4,999 
29,039 
22,121 

6,878 

1,402 

".5»3 
8,348 
2,691 

Ulster   .     . 
Mnnster     . 
Leinster     . 
Connanght 

7,024 
30,362 
28,099 

7,«59 

2,878 
13.805 
11,382 

3.477 

Total 

"5 

62,037 

23.954 

Total 

142 

73,344     j  31.542 

The  large  increase,  i.e.  just  a  frac- 
tion more  than  fifby  per  cent,  in 
schools  and  attendajice,  in  Ulster, 
the  most  Protestant  province  in 
Ireland,  is  a  remarkable  feature  in 
this  summary. 

In  the  year  1 864  a  special  Report 
was  addressed  to  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland  on 
the  Convent  Schools  in  connection 
with  the  Board.  The  Examiners  ap- 
pointed to  report  were  of  all  religious 
denominations,  and  therefore  they 
could  not  be  supposed  guilty  of  any 


partiality  collectively.  How  far  the 
result  of  their  iniroection  was  in 
favour  of  Convent  Schools,  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  analysis  of 
their  statement.  Each  inspector  was 
provided  with  a  series  of  questions, 
to  which  he  was  required  to  frimish 
replies.  The  questions  were  the 
same  for  all.  It  would  be  unnecessaiy 
to  give  them  in  detail ;  but  the  lead- 
ing points  were — i.  to  ascertain  if 
convent  teaching  was  efficient :  this 
was  tested  by  the  series  of  questions 
from  I  to  9,  No,  2  being — Efficiency 
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of  instraction,  as  jndged  by  resnits. 
2  (a)  Acquirements  of  monitors ; 
(d)  Results  of  tlieir  annual  exami- 
nations. The  second  object  was  to 
ascertain  the  general  effect  of  con- 
vent education  :  this  was  tested  bj 
queries  lo  to  i8. 

No.  13.  Effect,ifany,  of  the  opera- 
tions of  these  schools  in  drawing 
out  from  their  homes,  and  bringing 
under  the  influence  of  instruction, 
those  children  of  the  more  destitute 
classes  who  would  probably  other- 
wise attend  no  school. 

I  y) .  In  what  way,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, has  the  existence  of  this  school 
affected  the  operation  of  lay  female 
schools  around  it;  and  by  what 
agencies  has  this  influence  been 
brought  to  bear  ? 

1 5.  Relative  estimate  of  the  edu- 
cational value  of  convent  schools  as 
compared  with  the  ordinary  girls* 
schools  of  the  district  as  regards 
the  following : 

(a).  Efficiency  of  general  course 
of  instruction :  [a  series  of  minute 
details  follows,  from  ato  k.] 

18.  Greneral  observations  as  to 
the  effect  of  this  convent  school  on 
education  generally  in  the  district, 
and  on  education  as  conducted  on 
the  system  of  the  National  Board  of 
Education. 

The  first  School  reported  on  is 
Cnunlin  Boad  Cooivent  National 
School,  Belfast,  taught  and  managed 
by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  in- 
spector was  Mr.  Nesbitt,  a  Wes- 
leyan.  He  reports  thus,  on  queries 
as  numbered: — 

'I .  (&).  The  literary  acquirements 
of  the  sisters  who  conduct  this 
school  are  not  tested  by  direct 
examination,  but  their  appreciation 
of  the  inspector's  questions  to  the 
advanced  classes  and  monitors,  as 
well  as  their  aptness  in  detecting 
any  error  in  the  answers,  fully 
testify  as  to  their  literary  compe- 
tency. For  an  unembarrassed  and 
composed  method  of  imparting  in- 
struction, I  have  always  thought 
them  rather  remarkable. 


^  4.  This  is  one  of  the  most  deci- 
dedly manufacturing  towns  in  tbe 
United  Kingdom  ;  the  pupils  are, 
in  large  proportions,  dniwn  from 
the  working  classes,  and  most 
leave  at  an  early  age  ;  nevertheless 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  per  ONit. 
of  the  pupils  in  average  aUendaooe 
have  risen  to  the  senior  divisioii  of 
the  school. 

'7.  The  pupils  are  docile,  orderly 
and  affectionate,  and  there  is  no 
school  in  my  district  where  I  feel 
more  comfortable  in  the  perform- 
ance of  my  inspection  duties. 

*  9.  (a).  In  literary  acquirements 
these  monitors  rank  very  high; 
several  equal  to  second -d^ 
teachers. 

'9.  (c).  One  of  the  sisters  takes 
charge  of  the  monitors'  class  for 
one  hour  daily,  before  the  ordinary 
classes  commence.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  and  profit  also  of  hemg 
present  occasionally  during  this 
hour,  and  consider  the  monitors 
highly  privileged. 

'  1 5.  (a).  It  is  superior  to  any  lay 
Roman  Catholic  School  in  this 
district,  and  quite  equal  to  the  best 
of  any  other  denomination,  and  in 
advanee  of  the  majority.' 

This  school  has  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  about  500  children. 
There  is  another  convent  school  ifi 
Belfast  also,  of  which  the  report  is 
made  by  a  Catholic  inspector,  and 
it  is  equally  fiaivourable. 

The  report  of  the  Mount  Saint 
Catherine  Convent  National  School 
in  Armagh  is  not  so  favourable ; 
and  here,  as  throughout,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  in  convent  soho<^ 
where  primary  education  is  not  tbe 
exclusive  object,  it  is  seldom  so  8n^ 
cessful.  We  give  the  report  under 
the  head — 

I.  (6).  I  consider  the  lady  who 
acts  as  principal  highly  qualified, 
and  the  others  fairly ;  their  method 
of  teaching  is  pretty  good  as  re- 
gards the  senior  division  of  the 
school,  but  defective  in  the  infant  de- 
partment ;  theirorganisation  is  good. 
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*2.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  is 
pretty  fair,  bat  rather  slower  ihaa 
in  most  ordinary  schools. 

*i.5.  (a).  In  literary  instrocjtion 
the  progress  of  the  pnpils  is  slower 
than  in  the  ordinary  girls'  schools 
of  the  district;  but  this  arises,  in 
some  naeaenre,  from  the  social  posi- 
tion, of  the  children  who  attend  the 
convent  school.  Many  a^e  the 
children  of  very  poor,  ignorant 
parents,  and  are  totally  neglected 
at  liome.'  This  report  is  signed  by 
Mr.  Brown,  a  Presbyterian. 

The  inspector  of  Ba^elstown 
Conyeni  Schools,  nnder  the  charge 
of  nnns  of  the  Presentation  order,  re- 
ports thns :  '  This  convent  school  has 
been  in  existence  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
ooaaid^rably  advancing  the  educa- 
tion of  the  district.  Lto'ge  numbers 
attend  the  schools,  who,  from  their 
extreme  poverty,  would  be  unable  to 
attend  any  other  school ;  and  for  the 
wdi£Kre  and  advancement  of  those 
the  good  nnns  work  with  a  love,  a 
zeal,  and  a  disinterestedness  which 
are  really  surprising.  Several  have 
been  rescued  from  a  life  of  poverty 
and  enal^led  to  advance  themselves 
in  the  social  scale,  owing  to  the 
literary  or  the  industrial  instruc- 
ticm  received  in  this  school.  The 
eonductors  use  their  influence  to 
obtain  suitable  situations  or  em- 
ployment for  such  of  tiieir  pupils  as 
attain  to  a  respectable  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency ;  this  tends  to  keep  girls  of 
industry  and  talent  longer  at  school. 
On  ibis  point  the  following  brief 
ssmmary,  showing  the  destination 
of  a  few  of  the  former  pupils  may 
not  be  uninteresting  :--three  are 
grovemesses  in  France,  one  in  Ger- 
many, four  in  America,  five  in 
AuBtFalia  ;  others  fill  the  same 
position  in  Ireland ;  fifby^seven  earn 
their  support  by  industrial  work 
learned  at  the  school,  such  as  dress 
and  shirt-making,  lace  work,  ^., 
and  a  large  number  are  in  most 
respectable  service,  obtained  for 
them  by  the  nuns.     The  school, 


considered  as  a  national  one,  has 
largely  extended  national  education 
among  the  poor,  but  more  particu- 
larly that  section  of  the  poor  which 
ordinary  schools  cannot,  or  at  least, 
usually  do  not  reach — ^the  very  sec- 
tion which  stands  in  greatest  need 
of  education,  more  especially  educa- 
tion of  a  moral  and  religious  charac- 
ter. Besides,  its  connection  with 
the  Board  serves  to  give  confidence 
in  the  system  of  national  education. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  feel 
that  if  any  danger  to  faith  or 
morals  were  likely  to  arise  from  an 
observance  of  the  Board's  rules, 
those  highly  intelligent  ladies  would 
not  for  any  consideration,  much  less 
for  the  sake  of  the  trifling  sum 
received  from  the  public  funds, 
sacrifice  one  principle  or  practice 
which  they  considered  essential  to 
the  maintenance  or  advancement  of 
religion  or  morality.' 

This  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
consideration,  and  one  which  nearly 
every  inspector  has  brought  pro- 
minently forward.  Indeed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence 
of  the  nuns  has  brought  an  im- 
mense number  of  children  to  school 
who  would  probably  otherwise  have 
grown  up  in  ignorance. 

It  has  also  given  the  people  a 
confidence  in  national  schools,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say,  in  Government  schools.  If 
the  priests  and  nims  had  not  co- 
operated in  this  important  work, 
the  national  schools  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges, and  might  have  counted  their 
pupils  by  hundreds  instead  of  by 
thousands. 

The  care  and  trouble  taken  by 
the  nuns  to  provide  for  the  friture 
of  their  pupils  is  beyond  all  praise. 
Of  course,  no  merely  secular  instruc- 
tors either  could  or  would  devote 
themselves  to  such  an  object.  From 
private  reports,  which  we  have 
obtained  from  the  superiors  of 
several  convent  schools,  this  pro- 
vision for  the  future  of  their  charge 
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is  one  of  their  most  difficult  and 
painftd  duties.  The  supply  of  girls 
applying  for  situations  as  teachers 
and  monitors  is  fiu*  in  advance  of 
the  demand.  The  only  remaining 
resources  are  emigration  and  lace- 
making.  How  the  latter  has  pros- 
pered will  be  shown  presently,  and 
also  why  it  has  not  prospered  more. 
The  subject  of  emigration  is  foreign 
to  our  present  purpose,  but  it  is  one 
which  demands  the  most  thoughtful 
and  prompt  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  bearing  of 
the  Irish  Question. 

There  are  two  convents  in  Ne¥rry, 
one  under  the  management  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  which  is  not 
reported  very  favourably  for  edu- 
cation, but  stands  high  for  its  effi- 
ciency in  the  industrial  department. 
The  report  is  made  by  Mr.  M'Hroy, 
a  Presbyterian,  who  gives  a  list  of 
the  names  of  53  girls,  and  the  em- 
ployment provided  for  them;  83 
more,  whose  names  are  not  given, 
are  said  to  have  been  sent  to  situ- 
ations from  the  industrial  school, 
between  the  years  1857  and  1864. 
Indeed,  nuns,  in  Ireland  at  least,  ap- 
pear to  excel  in  statistics,  and,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  are  always 
most  willing  to  give  taHl  details  of 
their  work  and  its  results. 

The  second  convent  in  Newry, 
which  perhaps  should  have  taken 
precedence,  as  it  has  been  estab- 
lished for  nearly  half-a-centuiy,  is 
under  the  care  of  nuns  of  the  order 
of  St.  Clare.  The  report  on  this 
convent  school  is  *fair,'  and  the 
method  of  teaching  and  conducting 
the  school  is  characterised  as 
*  intelligent  and  effective ; '  the 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  local 
geography  is  limited.  But,  although 
this  school  does  not  rank  amongst 
the  highest  as  to  educational  effi- 
ciency, while  it  is  far  from  being  as 
low  as  many  others,  it  has  sent  out 
45  teachers,  some  of  whom  have 
obtained  high  situations  under  the 
Board,  and  proved  themselves 
of   more  than  ordinary  efficiency. 


Several  of  their  girls  are  the  head 
teachers  in  model  and  prison 
schools. 

Before  proceeding  southward,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  a  few  obser- 
vations from  the  general  Report  for 
the  year  1 867,  which  indicates  one 
of  the  many  causes  of  Irish  disaf- 
fection. Mr.  Healy,  reporting  on 
District  1 3  (Enniskillen),  says : — 

Several  of  the  school-bouses  are  vary  un- 
suitable, but,  unfortunately,  they  must 
either  be  tolerated,  or  have  their  sdiools 
closed  up  altogether.  The  landlords  being, 
as  a  body,  opposed  to  the  national  system, 
the  erecting  or  forming  of  suitable  bouses 
is  in  many  cases  impossible.  For  ex- 
ample, the  school-rooms  in  Irrinestown, 
Derrygonnelly,  and  Lisnaskea,  are  a  dis- 
to  thoso  towns;  they  are,  besides, 
»rous  to  the  public  health,  and  calcn- 
to  lower  the  tastes — domcotic  and 
social— of  the  children  that,  throu^  neces- 
sity, must  frequent  them.  Yet,  what  oui 
be  done  ?  If  we  close  these  schools  I  am 
assured  by  most  trustworthy  parties  that  no 
more  suitable  rooms — if,  indeed,  any  at  all 
— could  be  provided  in  their  stead.  HencA, 
in  the  cases  in  question,  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  schoob  are  held  in  apartments  that 
tend  to  demoralise  rather  than  to  elerate 
the  minds  of  the  young  occupants;  and 
this  in  a  county  that  justly  boasts 
of  its  comfortable  and  independent  yeo- 
manry, and  of  its  resident  nobility  and 
gently.  When  to  the  foregoing  is  added, 
Uiat  the  total  endowments  eiven  to  indus- 
trial schools  by  the  landed  gentry  of  the 
district  are  only  30/.  a  year,  it  is  apparent 
how  greatly  the  work  of  popular  edncation 
is  retarded  by  the  hostility  and  the  want 
of  support  of  the  very  body  that  ought  to 
be  in  the  van  of  improvement. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  school-honses  in 
the  district  are  rented  by  the  teachers  from 
farmers,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  portion 
at  least  of  the  rents  paid  by  the  teacben 
ultimately  reaches  the  landlords.  Surefy 
this  is  a  crying  evil,  and  one  that  requires 
to  be  remedied. 

The  nuns  throughout  the  oonntry 
complain  also  of  the  indifference  of 
the  landlords  to  their  ^orts.  1^ 
many  convents  the  nuns  are  actnall j 
assisting  the  tenants  to  pay  their 
rents  by  the  industrial  employment 
which  they  give  the  poor.  In  some 
places,  as  will  be  shown  presently, 
the  nuns  are  paying  out  from  $ooi^ 
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to  i,oooZ.  per  annnm  to  girls  for 
work.  They  also  prevent  nnmbers 
from  emigrating  bj  giving  them 
remnnerative  occupation.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  these  ladies 
do  not  receive  one  penny  either  for 
the  support  of  their  convent  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  from  the  work 
which  they  sell,  it  must  surely  be 
admitted  that  they  should  at  least 
be  afforded  every  facility  for  the 
work  which  they  are  doing 

In  addition  to  this,  the  nuns  are 
obliged  to  build  their  own  schools, 
unless  they  are  willing  to  have  them 
vested,  a  proceeding  obviously  pre- 
senting many  inconveniences  under 
the  circums^nces ;  and  the  trifle 
which  they  receive  under  the  pre- 
sent system  is  regulated  by  the 
number  of  their  pupils,  not  by  their 
proficiency.  Hence,  badly  as  the 
lay  national  teachers  are  paid,  the 
nuns  are  scarcely  remunerated  at 
all.  If  they  are  to  be  recognised  as 
a  teaching  body  by  the  State,  un- 
questionably they  should  receive  the 
support  of  the  State  as  far  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  their 
work  efficiently. 

The  most  efficient  convent  na- 
tional school  in  Dublin  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  A 
careful  examination  of  Reports  and 
Blue  Books  for  the  last  ten  years 
affords  ample  evidence  that,  if  pay- 
ment by  results  were  the  rule,  the 
nuns  would  receive  large  stipends. 
In  the  special  Beport,  all  these  chil- 
dren are  said  to  have  exhibited  '  a 
creditable  proficiency,'  and  to  have 
attained  to  a  more  liberal  education 
even  than  that  required  by  the 
Board. 

In  the  appendices  to  the  thirfy- 
fonrth  Beport  (1867,  District  38, 
Souili  Dublin),  the  inspector,  Mr. 
Carroll,  calls  special  attention  to 
the  successfdl  teaching  in  convent 
schools,  and  gives  carefrilly- com- 
piled statistics — ^the  best  proof  of 
their  efficiency.  After  remarking 
that  the  convent  schools  have  on 
their  rolls  more  than  one-fourth  of 
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the  national  school  children  in  ihe 
district,  he  says  :  '  There  are  only 
24  schools  in  the  district  in  charge 
of  male  teachers,  while  there  are  50 
conducted  by  females,  and  of  that 
number  9  are  convent  schools, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  1,568  girls  and  298  males;  in 
all  1,866.  Now,  to  what  class  of 
schools  did  those  girls  belong  who 
exhibited  the  greatest  proficiency  ? 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  proficiency 
table,  that  of  3,978  girls  passed  at 
the  same  inspection,  the  number  in 
the  first  book  were  2,028,  with  236  in 
the  fourth;  175  of  these  were  educa- 
ted in  convent  schools.  Take  away 
the  marks  obtained  by  the  convent 
school  girls  from  the  proficiency 
table,  and  it  will  be  low  indeed.' 

In  the  Beport  on  the  Dublin  dis- 
trict, it  is  noticeable,  again,  that  in 
the  convents  where  higher  education 
is  conducted,  the  primary  is  not  so 
successfrd.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  national  education  was  one  of 
the  greatest,  we  had  almost  said  the 
only  boon,  which  England  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  sister  country.  But 
it  should  be  remembered,  to  appre- 
ciate the  whole  subject  of  convent 
education,  and  to  understand  its 
working,  that  the  nuns  in  Ireland 
were  actively  employed  in  educa- 
tion before  the  Board  came  to  their 
assistance.  As  £ar  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  Ireland  is  the  only 
CathoUc  country  in  the  world  where 
the  nuns  of  contemplative  orders 
are  obliged  to  assist  in  primary 
education.  This  arose  out  of  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  The  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  the  most  active  and 
numerous  of  the  working  orders 
in  Ireland,  were  not  founded  until 
the  year  1827.  Their  sole  object 
is  the  care  and  visitation  of  the 
sick  and  the  education  of  the  poor. 
But,  even  during  the  troubled 
times  of  the  Reformation  period, 
the  contemplative  orders,  which  had 
existed  in  the  country  for  cen- 
turies before,  still  held  their  ground, 
dispersing,  when  obliged  to  do  so, 
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amongst  theij^  fyrnndst  bat  retnrning 
fiigain  to  iheir  convents  the  moment 
the  attention  of  their  persecutors 
vfBB  called  in  tatothev  direction.  It 
was  mainly  from  these  orders,  the 
Carmelites  and  Poor  Glares,  that 
the  lower  classes  reoeired  any  edu- 
cation for  many  jean.  The  Holy 
See,  always  prompt  to  utilise  all  its 
resources  for  the  propagation  of  the 
ft^th,  made  it  obligatory  on  these 
religious  to  educate  ike  poor ;  and 
it  has  been  obserwd  that  those  com- 
munities who  gave  themselves  up  at 
once  to  their  new  duties  with 
energy  and  aeal  have  prospered  in 
their  educational  work,  whilst  those 
who  regreiited  the  changes  which 
it  introduced,  and  complained  of 
the  new  arrangements,  have  neither 
kept  up  dieir  convent  rule  in  its 
original  strictness  nor  succeeded  in 
their  new  duties.  In  some  few  in- 
stances, however,  the  nuns  of  con- 
templative orders  thus  occupied 
have  kept  up  their  strict  enclosure,  a 
serious  mistake  if  they  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
poor.  Manifestly,  either  the  cloister 
or  the  poor  should  be  sacrificed. 
Nuns  who  live  so  entirely  secluded 
can  Boaroely  be  efficient  teachers  of 
a  rising  generation,  who  require 
some  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
its  ways  in  deaJing  with  them. 

By  cloister  we  do  not  mean  keep- 
ing within  the  bounds  of  a  certain 
enclosure,  but  the  requirement  or 
custom  of  the  original  rule  of  some 
contemplative  orders,  like  the  Car- 
melites and  Poor  Clares,  who,  in  their 
normal  state,  should  never  either 
see  or  be  seen,  but  should  converse 
only  through  the  heavy  folds  of  a 
curtained  grate.  The  CarmeUtes, 
as  £ar  a#  we  have  seen,  have  com- 
pounded maitters  by  removing  the 
curtaiu  and  substituting  a  light  and 
open  lattice  for  the  stricter  enclo- 
sure of  their  ancient  mothers.  The 
Poor  Clares,  who  ai«  pre-eminently 
sucoessfol  in  primary  education,  live 
as  enclosed  nnns,  but  have  alto- 
gether abandoned  the  grate. 


Indeed,  thauae  of  the  grate,wh8re 
primary  education  is  carried  <Nit, 
involves  most  anomalons  proceed- 
ings. You  see  a  nun  tfanmgh  a 
grate  in  i^e  pa]4our,  but  when,  at 
her  request,  you  come  ronnd  to  visit 
her  school,  you  see  her,  as  a  matter 
of  neoessity,  face  to  feuoe  in  her 
schooL 

The  Carmelite  convent  of  St 
Teresa,  Warrenmount,  Dublin,  was 
founded  in  1815,  and  the  nuns  at 
once  devoted  themselves  to  primary 
education.  When  they  oommenoed 
work,  the  superioress  informs  us, 
their  poverty  was  so  great  that  the 
sisters*  beds  were  often  oorered 
with  snow  in  the  morning.  Still, 
they  persevered,  and  they  feav^e  now 
a  large  industrial  school,  besides 
their  primary  and  infiemt  sehoc^ 
The  average  attendance  has  in- 
creased, notwithstanding  the  drain 
on  the  population  made-  by  emigra- 
tion, of  which  mote  hereafter.  The 
childr^i  who  attend  this  school  are 
of  the  very  poorest  cliCas,  and  their 
parents  occupy  the  desolate  and 
ruined  houses  of  the  old  nobihty 
and  gentry  which  abound  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

Going  southward,  we  find  two  im- 
portant conventuid  establishments ; 
one  under  the  care  of  Ursuline  nnos 
at  Waterford,  the  other  under  the 
care  of  Presentation  nans  at 
Youghal.  It  mar  be  well  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  Presentation  nuns 
and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  are  both 
of  Irish  origin.  The  PresentatioD 
order  was  founded  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  by  a  Miss  Na^lei,  of 
Cork.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  were 
founded  by  Miss  M*Auley,  of  Dub- 
lin, in  the  year  183 1,  according  to 
rule,  though,  in  point  of  &ct,  tiie 
order  had  been  inaugurated  by  that 
lady  several  years  b^ore.  In  1 85S, 
some  years  after  its  actual  oom- 
mencement,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers had  increased  to  one  hundred ; 
and  at  t^  present  day,  t^ere  are 
houses  of  the  order  in  idmost  ewfy 
part  of  the  civilised  woiid.     An 
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American  sister  has  written  a  bio- 
graphy of  tliis  lady,  which  has  been 
presented  to  ns  by  the  superioress 
of  that  convent.  The  writer  is  by 
no  means  deficient  in  literary  ability, 
though  a  few  *  Yankee '  expressions 
indicate  that  Brother  Jonathan 
claims  her  as  his  own.  This  lady 
says  of  Mother  M'Auley,  *  She  lived 
to  see  her  order  conferring  a  Chris- 
tian  education  on  thousands  of  the 
poor ;  and  to-day,  if  she  looks  down 
from  heaven  on  her  scattered  chil- 
dren, she  will  find  their  pupils  to 
amount  to  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand,  scattered  through  the 
British  Islands,  North  and  South 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land.' 

The  Ursuline  convent  at  Water- 
ford  is  principally  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
"we  are  informed  that  the  pupils  of 
this  establishment  are  so  devoted  to 
their  instructors,  that  three  genera- 
tions often  succeed  each  other  in 
the  school,  while  parents  have  been 
Icnown,  when  dying,  to  leave  a  pro- 
vision in  their  wills  that  their 
children  should  be  educated  at  St. 
Mary's. 

The  convent  at  Youghal  is  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  poor.  It  has 
the  largest  and  most  successful  in- 
dustrial school  in  Ireland,  and  we 
have  obtained  some  private  details 
of  its  working  which  are  of  consider- 
able interest.  It  is  reported  on  very 
£etvourably  by  the  district  inspec- 
tor; but,  in  common  with  several 
other  convent  schools,  it  is  stated 
that  the  instruction  in  geography 
and  arithmetic  is  defective. 

The  ibrst  attempt  to  establish  an  indns- 
liial  fldiool  was  made  about  twenty  years 
i^.  Eor  the  &st  few  years  there  was  no 
fixed  mwket  for  the  work,  and  it  wae  pur- 
chased only  by  the  ladies  of  the  town,  and 
Bome  chance  visitors.  Not  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  girifl  were  employed.  The  work 
wa«  chiefly  mttsUn  embroideTy,  but  some 
mecei  of  old  point  laea  happening  to  fall 
into  Sister  K —  A — 's  hands,  she  resolved 
to  imitate  it,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of 
^fficnlly  and  many  failures,  succeeded.    It 


was  much  admired,  and  some  persons  be- 
gan to  traffic  a  little  in  it,  purchasing  it 
from  ns  and  selling  it  again  to  friends  at  a 
distance,  and  so  it  came  to  be  known.  We 
received  orders  from  several  of  the  Cork, 
Dublin,  and  London  merchants.  In  1S55, 
the  first  year  whose  accounts  we  have 
preserved,  the  amount  paid  to  the  girls, 
after  all  expenses  had  been  defrayed,  was 
455/.  7«. ;  this  included  crochet  and  em- 
broidery, but  about  this  time  the  demand 
foT  the  lace  became  so  ereat  that  nearly  all 
other  kinds  of  fSancy  wo^  were  disconUnuod. 
The  accounts  from  that  time  exhibit  an 
ever-increasing  demand.  In  1 865,  ten  yean 
later,  the  amoiint  paid  was  934/.  lis,  6d, 
There  are  143  at  present  employed,  33  of 
whom  are  married  women,  former  school 
girls.  Some  of  these,  of  course,  are  only 
beginners,  and  consequently  earn  but  little, 
but  the  greater  number,  amounting  to  about 
100,  earn  from  10/.  to  about  30I.  a  year, 
according  to  their  skill  and  diligence. 
Many  families  have  been  preserved  from 
poverty  and  emigration.  About  sixteen 
vears  ago  a  poor  sailor  was  drowned, 
lea\ing  a  wife  and  five  children  without 
any  means  of  support  at  home  (the  eldest 
of  all  was  marri^).  The  two  eldest  girls, 
then  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old, 
have  ever  since  supported  their  mother, 
tokd  supported  and  kept  at  school  a  younger 
sister  and  two  brothers  untU  they  were 
able  to  do  for  themselves.  The  two  girls 
were  married  within  the  last  two  years, 
and  are  excellent  wives,  the  younger  still 
continuing  to  do  the  lace  that  she  may  be 
able  to  keep  her  mother  without  being  an 
encumbrance  to  her  husband.  The  aQest 
of  the  family,  who  was  married  before  the 
father's  death,  having  lost  her  husband 
some  years  ago,  one  of  her  orphan  children 
has  been  adopted  and  since  supported  by 
her  sisters.  Another  young  woman,  whose 
husband  was  also  drowned,  was  left  a 
widow  at  two  or  three-and-twenty.  For 
vears  she  supported  not  only  herself  and 
her  two  infant  children  by  her  work,  but 
kept  her  aged  parents  from  the  workhoujo 
whither,  as  they  were  past  work,  they  must 
aiflo  have  gone.  Another,  who  made  a  most 
unfortunate  match,  is  at  present  supporting 
five  children,  her  husband  giving  her  no 
assistance.  Another  family,  consisting  of 
eight  persons  (the  £iither  is  dead)  taken 
from  the  wex^diouse,  is  supported  by  three 
of  the  girls,  who  aoe  doing  the  lace.  An- 
other, of  seven  persons,  the  father  also  dead, 
and  also  for  some  time  in  the  workhouse, 
is  supported  by  the  same  means.  Those 
fhmihes  would  all  have  gone  to  America  as 
soon  as  they  could  compass  t^  means,  but 
for  the  work ;  and  these  are  only  a  inr  out 
of  many  tiiat  could  be  mentioned.  Indeed, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to^  say  that  but  for 
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this  employment  one-half  of  those  now 
employed  would  have  emigrated.  Several 
who  are  now  very  comfortable  have  near 
relatives  in  America,  who  have  often  en- 
couraged them  to  go  out  there.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  principal  work  moni tress, 
whose  sisters  have  been  there  for  many 
years.  This  monitress  has  supported  an 
old  aunt  comfortably,  and  did  the  same 
for  an  uncle  until  he  died.  Among  the 
work  girls  at  present  are  six  poor  deformed 
creatures,  who,  being  incapable  of  any 
active  exertion,  would  either  have  gone  to 
.the  workhouse  or  remained  a  burden  to 
'their  poor  families  during  their  whole 
lives.  They  now  not  only  support  them- 
selves comfortably,  but  some  of  them  assist 
their  fttmilies  very  materially,  and  they  are 
among  the  happiest,  most  contented,  and 
most  edifying  of  our  girls.  Of  these,  two 
are  so  lame  as  to  be  unable  to  move  a  step 
without  crutches ;  two  are  hunchbacks ;  one 
poor  little  thing,  a  beautiful  worker,  not 
bigger  than  a  child  of  six  or  seven  years 
old ;  and  the  other,  an  orphan,  was  a  poor 
sickly,  half-starved,  melancholy  child,  until 
some  of  the  sisters  induced  her  to  try  the 
lace.  She  is  now  one  of  the  best  workers, 
and  consequently  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and 
indeed  altogether  a  different  girl. 

Facts  like  these  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  receipts  of  this  convent 
for  the  last  year  were  over  i,ocx>Z., 
and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  they 
will  be  considerably  higher  this 
year. 

In  the  western  districts,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  poverty  is  very 
much  greater,  and  the  attendance 
considerably  diminished  by  emigra- 
tion. At  Grort  there  has  been  an 
average  decrease  of  thirty  each 
year  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 
At  Kinsale  there  were  1,200  chil- 
dren in  attendance  a  few  years  ago, 
and  now  there  are  only  600.  This 
convent  has  thirty  religions,  and 
has  sent  ont  thirteen  foundations  to 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
report  of  this  school  is  very  re- 
markable. Both  the  literary  and 
indastrial  departments  keep  pace 
with  each  other,  a  &ct  which  can 
only  be  stated  of  another  convent 
school  much  more  recently  estab- 
lished at  Kenmare,  co.  Kerry.  The 
grammar  and  geography  is  reported 
as  extremely  good.     The  fifth-class 


girls  are  reported  to  have  a  nmch 
better  knowledge  of  compoBition, 
history,  elementary  astronomy,  and 
physiology,  than  those  who  attend 
the  Dublin  lectures.  As  a  necessary 
consequence,  they  send  out  first-rate 
monitresses.  Drawing  is  not  taught, 
and  music  only  indifferently,  but 
the  latter  deficiency  is  about  to  be 
supplied. 

The  success  of  the  industrial 
school  has  been  very  considerable. 
The  proceeds  of  sales  from  1853  to 
1863  ^ave  a  return  of  10,095?. 
139.  4.^.  It  should  have  been 
mentioned  also,  that  the  Youghal 
Industrial  School  has  had  a  return 
of  over  i,oooZ.  per  annum  for  some 
years. 

The  convent  school  at  Kenmare, 
CO.  Kerry,  conducted  by  nuns  of 
the  order  of  St.  Clare,  though  but 
recently  founded,  has  a  high  place  in 
the  special  Report.  The  nuns  are 
said  to  be  all  well-educated  ladies, 
and  *  the  proficiency  of  the  senior  or 
fifth  class  is  remarkably  good. '  There 
is  also  '  an  excellent  infant  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  this  school.' 
The  reply  to  Question  8  was,  that  *no 
attempt  has  been  made,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  the  Protestant 
children  who  attend  this  school 
There  are  five  such  pupils  attending 
at  present,  and  these  are  invariably 
removed  to  a  separate  room  or  sent 
out  during  the  periods  devoted  to 
prayer  and  religious  instruction.' 
The  inspector  tJso  remarks  (7), 
*  Even  the  daily  intercourse  of  poor 
children  with  ladies  of  education  and 
refined  minds  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  very  salutary  influence  upon  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  former. 

'13.  The  operation  of  this  school, 
in  this  respect,  has  been  very  re- 
markable. The  lay  female  national 
school,  which  had  been  in  exist- 
ence in  Kenmare  for  many  years 
previously,  and  which  was  con- 
ducted by  first-class  teachers  of 
great  and  acknowledged  skill,  never 
commanded  a  daily  attendance  of 
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one-fourtli  as  many  cliildreii  as  were 
to  be  found  in  daily  attendance  in 
this  convent  school ;  and  not  only 
have  the  very  poorest  children  in 
the  locality  been  attached  to  it 
(children  who,  nntil  the  establish- 
ment of  this  school,  had  positively 
received  no  education  whatever), 
but  very  many  grown  pupils  of  the 
former  national  school,  who  had  ap- 
parently given  up  schooling,  have 
been  led,  by  the  admirable  influence 
of  this  school,  to  submit  to  instruc- 
tion again.' 

The  replies  from  1 5a  to  1 5 A;  were 
brief  but  significant,  varying  be- 
tween *  infinitely  superior '  and  *  not 
surpassed  by  any  school.'  The 
reply  to  15A;  adds,  'during  school- 
hours  there  is  hardly  a  child  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Kenmare.' 

The  nuns  inform  us  that  the  chil- 
dren not  only  come  to  school  regu- 
larly and  volunteering  their  atten- 
dance, but  that  the  difficulty,  as 
a  general  rule,  is  to  get  them 
away.  The  superioress  has  been 
obliged  to  make  a  strict  rule,  that 
the  doors  should  not  be  opened  be- 
fore seven  in  the  morning  in  sum- 
mer, and  eight  in  winter,  and  that 
they  should  be  closed  at  eight  in  the 
evening  in  summer,  and  at  sir  in 
winter.  The  schools  are  very  large 
and  cheerful-looking,  and  no  doubt 
the  elder  girls  prefer  the  quiet  and 
wholesome  atmosphere  of  a  place 
where  they  can  study  without  in- 
terruption, to  their  too  often  close 
and  crowded  homes.  The  little 
ones  are  said  to  show  such  a  mani- 
fest preference  for  school,  that  their 
mothers  occasionally  punish  them 
by  keeping  them  away.  Those  who 
have  visited  the  infant  school  depart- 
ment and  seen  the  admirable  order 
and  obedience  of  the  children,  some 
of  whom  are  not  more  than  two  years 
old,  will  readily  believe  this  state- 
ment. Alowseat  at  the  bottom  of  the 
infants'  gallery  is  provided  for  these 
miniature  e£tions  of  humanity, 
where  they  appear  to  enjoy  life 
amazingly. 


They  join  in  the  singing  of  the 
elder  pupils  before  they  can  speak, 
by  humming  the  tune,  always  of  the 
simplest  kind,  and  they  join  with 
them  also  in  the  'representative 
action,*  by  which  the  lesson  is  ex- 
plained, to  the  comprehension  of  the 
audience,  of  course.  They  cut  out  a 
dress  and  they  make  it.  They  cut  out 
leather  and  make  shoes.  They  get 
wheat  and  sow  a  field,  reaping  it 
afterwards.  They  build  a  house,  and 
call  your  particular  attention  to  the 
height  of  the  chimney,  and  also,  be- 
yond all,  to  their  evidently  intense 
delight,  they  tell  you  how  the  black- 
smith works,  and  show  you  how 
the  sparks  fly,  and  how  he  pounds 
on  the  anvil.  All  this  keeps  them 
contented,  and  even  amused.  The 
songs,  action,  and  subject  are 
changed  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
repeated  so  often  as  to  become  me- 
chanical. The  very  young  children 
are  never  taught  at  aU,  but  so 
great  is  the  power  of  sympathy 
and  force  of  example,  that  when 
a  newly-arrived  baby  has  been 
brought  by  an  elder  sister,  after  a 
few  days,  and  sometimes  only  a  few 
hours'  shyness,  it  toddles  over  to  the 
gallery  by  itself,  and  at  once  begins 
some  imitation  of  what  it  sees  the 
others  do.  No  lesson  is  allowed 
to  continue  longer  than  twenty 
minutes;  between  each  lesson  the 
children  ma.rch  about  the  room  or 
play  in  the  spacious  grounds  out- 
side, under  the  care  of  a  sister  and 
the  monitresses.  Thus  they  are 
brought  up  from  babyhood  to  nabits 
of  obedience  and  love  of  occupation, 
and  their  poor  mothers  are  enabled 
to  attend  to  their  household  duties 
and  other  emplovments,  unhindered 
by  the  ever  anxious  care  of  a  baby. 

This  school  has  already  sent  out 
thirty  girls  as  teachers ;  some  have 
gone  to  America,  and  one  of  these 
obtained  a  situation  at  Sol,  a  year 
inmiediately  after  her  arrival  in 
that  country.  An  industrial  school 
was  established  at  once,  and  has,  so 
far,  succeeded  admirably.    A  num« 
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ber  of  girls  are  supporting  their 
families  by  their  work,  and  some 
are  laying  by  a  ^nd  for  emigration. 
The  nnns  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  obtain  a  regular  mart  for  the  sale 
of  the  work,  as  the  sisters  at  Kin- 
sale  and  Youghalhave  done,  but  they 
hope  to  do  so  eventually.  At  pre- 
sent the  sale  is  principally  amongst 
tourists,  who  visit  the  convent  in 
great  numbers  during  the  few  sum- 
mer months,  and  who  are  most 
liberal  in  their  purchases.  Several 
English  ladies,  who  have  seen  the 
good  done  by  this  establishment, 
have  exerted  themselves  to  procure 
orders.  The  industrial  school  is 
mainly  kept  up  by  the  exertions  of 
these  ladias,  and  we  were  informed 
they  are  all  Protestants  and  Eng- 
lish. The  average  sale  of  work  is 
about  5002.  per  annum. 

Wherever  industrial  schools  have 
been  established  by  nuns  in  Ireland, 
as  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  the  en- 
lire  profit  of  the  sale  is  handed  over 
to  the  girls.  It  is  manifest  that  an 
expenditure  of  fi-om  500Z.  to  i,oooZ. 
per  annum  in  actual  pa^Tijeiits,  must 
be  an  immense  boon  ivhere  tliere  ir> 
so  little  remunerritive  employtiicEt 
of  any  kind  for  women. 

In  addition  to  the  good  don©  by 
this,  and  by  tire  superior  educatjon 
given  to  the  very  poorest,  thcf*o  are 
several  reformatories  and  hospitala 
under  the  care  of  religious. 

The  oldest  of  tlip  lii'uer  esi 
ments  was  founded  hy  thf 
of  Charity,  an  Irish  order  wli 
ceded  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. ' 
by  no  means  prospered 
oesBor  has  done,  pirtly 
education  is  generally 
merest  rudiments  of  I 
partly  because    persons 
be  received  as  postal^ 
principal    house    of    tl 
Dublin.     It  is,  m  fact-, 
of  the  French   Sisters 
but  without  tliat  Lirj^ei 
and  general  adaptabilit; 
stances,    which    emini 
terise  the  disciples  of 


ibiig^- 


and  St.  Paul.  The  hospital,  how- 
ever,  has  proved  a  success,  though  it 
is  never  likely  to  become  a  very  large 
institution,  as  the  one  recently  esta- 
blished by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  will 
probably  be.  The  only  report  we 
could  get  was  one  for  the  year  1865, 
and  some  extracts  from  newspapers, 
without  any  head  or  date.  This 
report  states,  that  during  the  year 
1865,  816  patients  were  admitted, 
of  whomi  '758  were  discharged, 
cured  or  relieved,  and  58  died,'  a 
wonderfully  low  average.  Nearly 
6,000  cases  were  relieved  at  tke 
Dispensary,  and  200  of  the  most 
destitute  were  supplied  with  com- 
fortable clothing  on  leaving  the 
hospital. 

A  sanatorium  has  lately  been 
procured,  which  will  add  immenselj 
to  the  working  efficiency  of  tie 
hospital.  The  presence  of  sick 
patients  must  always  retard  the 
recovery  of  convalescents^  and  the 
benefits  to  bo  derived  from  a  com- 
plete change,  with  the  addition  of 
ihe  J 1  [treat  country  air  and  cheerM 
scenery,  are  obvioiH=J. 

The     reform  a  tones     have 
worked  with  considerable 
These  establishments,  ^ 
may    also    he    termed 
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great  awstanee  in  her  arduotM  and  some- 
times almost  hopeless  labours.  That  her 
labours  have  not  proved  hopeless,  and  that 
girls  the  most  vicious  and  refractory  have 
been  thoroughly  changed,  not  only  in  con- 
duct but  even  in  nature,  must  have  been  to 
her  and  her  staff  a  source  of  pure  and 
heart^slt  gratification. 

The  letters  received  from  the  girls  who 
hare  emigrated  are  most  interesting.  Some 
have  married  roost  respectably,  and  write 
in  terms  of  gratitude  and  affection  to  those 
kind  ladies  who,  acting  the  part  of  Chris- 
tian mothers,  saved  them  from  the  de- 
praved lives  for  which  their  own  unnatural 
mothers  had  designed  them. 

The  needle-work  done  by  the  girk  of 
this  echoed  is  very  superior  indeed,  and 
can  flurly  compete  with  the  work  of  any 
school  in  Ireland,  whether  reformatory  or 
ordinary. 

The  industrial  traimog,  however,  does 
not  rest  with  oeedle-woriL  The  girla  are 
employed  at  fi«ld-work,  and  in  the  culti- 
Tation  of  a  large  garden.  Their  have  also 
the  care  of  a  o^iry  and  a  small  farmyard, 
in  whidi  are  pigs  and  fowl. 

The  educationtd  instruction  is  well  and 
caieftilhr  attended  to ;  and  reading,  writing, 
and  dpkering  are  well  taught 

The  total  number  under  detention  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1866,  was  42  ;  the  ave- 
rage monthly  number  during  the  year  was 
4*. 

The  following  flgiues  show  the  cost  per 
head  during  the  year  1866 : — 

£    s,    d. 

Cost  per  head  .        .     20    6     9| 

Ditto  (food  weekly)         .032} 

Ditto  (clothing  do.)         .      o     i     4J 

The  payments  by  pajrents  m  1866 
amooated  to  18/.  ii«.  ^. 

The  industrial  profit  in  1 866  amounted 
to6;. 

The  work  done  in  this  school  is  most 
sdnirable,  but  unfortunately  there  is  no 
sale  for  it  on  the  spot,  and  frequently  it  is 
disposed  of  at  a  I9SS. 

The  following  are  extracts  from 
the  Government  Report  of  the 
cases  where  the  girls  are  known  to 
have  done  well : — 

The  first  juvenile  confided  to  our  care  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  younger  portion  of 

the  inmates.    K  B was  eleven  years 

of  age  when  received,  and  had  already 
been  convicted  for  the  eighth  time.  The 
poor  child  then  presented  a  pale  and  ema- 
ciated appearance  from  the  habitual  use  of 
strong  liquors,  during  the  short  periods 
when  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and 
owing  to  the  rigours  of  a  refractory  cell, 
whilst  undergoing  punishment  in  a  gaol. 


Accustomed  to  witness  vice  of  every  de- 
scription in  her  own  hone  (for  the  poor 
little  creature  had  a  home  and  parents),  and 
in  the  company  of  the  fallen  women  who 
received  her  plunder,  her  moral  training 
was  as  wretched  as  her  physical  appear- 
ance; the  slightest  restraint  would  cause 
her  little  form  to  writhe  with  violent  pas- 
sion, and  a  volley  of  oaths  and  curses 
would  fall  on  the  shuddering  ear  of  the 
listener.  She  had  scarcely  an  idea  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  Hearing  her  one  evMi- 
ing  remark  on  the  beauties  of  the  setting 
sun,  I  wished  to  direct  her  attention  to  what 
has  been  revealed  to  us  of  the  splendour 
of  heaven;  the  child  listened  attentively^ 
but  still  kept  her  eyes  flared  on  the  beautif^ 
sky;  at  length  she  exclaimed,  'Oh I  the 
nice  sun  I  The  sun,  the  second  person  of 
the  holy  Trinity  I  *'  The  poor  child's  gene- 
ral improvement  now,  thank  God,  bears 
consoling  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
charitable  'Eeformatory  System  in  Ire- 
knd.' 

S.  S.  eauM  here  a  poor  little  fatherlet* 
beggar-child,  completely  ignorant  and  illi-> 
terate.  She  was  not  viekras;  her  fhulta 
were  chiefly  through  ignorance.  When 
instructed  she  showed  a  desire  to  do  all 
that  was  right,  and  conducted  herself  well 
during  her  whole  time. 

A  Protestant  lady  from  London  who- 
visited  the  reformatory  last  Annmer  twelve- 
months, showed  her  benevoleace  by  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  take  one  of  the  girb, 
S.  S  was  chosen  as  one  who  would  give 
most  satisfaction,  and  on  the  expiration  of 
her  sentence  was  sent.  The  lady  is  well 
pleased  with  her,  and  on  that  account  will 
be  likely  to  int^est  herself  with  regard  to 
more  of  our  girls. 

E.  B.  was  transferred  fh>m  one  Dublin 
reformatory  to  another,  having  twice  ab- 
sconded, but  being  received  back  the  second 
time,  after  six  months*  imprisonment,  and 
not  going  on  well,  she,  as  a  last  resource, 
was  sent  here.  She  now  almost  considered 
herself  an  outcast,  cared  for  by  none,  and 
seemed  quite  reckless  as  to  what  she  did, 
thinking  it  too  late  to  amend,  having  only 
twelve  months  to  remain.  But  when  as- 
sured to  the  contrary,  and  receiving  all 
the  advantages  of  our  other  children,  she 
gained  a  respect  for  herself,  and  tried  and 
succeeded  in  giving  satisfaction.  She  was 
provided  with  a  nituation  in  Bel^st,  and 
IS  going  on  very  well  ever  since,  being  now 
nearly  a  year  away.  She  writes  constantly ; 
and  we  also  receive  most  favourable  ac- 
counts from  a  lady  in  Belfast  who  interests 
herself  about  our  children. 

R.  F.  was  transferred  from  a  Dublin 
reformatonr  almost  as  incorrigible.  After 
her  arrival  here,  her  violent  temper  soon 
showed  itself,  in  disregarding  all  discipline 
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and  defying  all  authority;  solitary  con- 
finement only  increased  it,  and  severity 
hardened  her  more  and  more.  Kindness 
alone  had  oflfect  upon  her.  When  calmed 
down,  she  was  reasoned  into  compliance; 
this  treatment  being  continued,  she  be- 
came, from  one  of  the  worst,  our  best  girl, 
and  so  deeply  grateful  for  her  reformation, 
that  on  the  expiration  of  her  sentence  she 
would  not  leave,  but  still  remains,  though 
nearly  two  years  after  her  time,  giving 
great  satisfaction  and  good  example  to  the 
others.  So  much  impressed  is  she,  by  her 
own  experience,  with  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
formatory system,  that  hearing  lately  of  a 
young  brother  being  sent  to  one,  she  ex- 
pressed great  satis^ction,  and  feels  quite 
convinced  it  was  the  best  thing  possible  for 
him. 

M.  A.  M.  was  received  here  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  completely  ignorant  and  illi- 
terate. She  had  a  bad,  immoral  mother, 
and  had  already  entered  upon  a  life  of 
infamy.  Her  temper  was  so  violent  that 
she  was  known  as  '  the  lunatic,'  and  her 
conduct  after  her  arrival  here  was  such  as 
to  fully  justify  the  epithet.  It  took  a  con- 
siderable time  to  subdue  this  violence,  and 
often,  when  apparently  overcome,  would 
again  burst  forth  into  fits  of  passion. 
However,  little  by  little,  it  was  controlled, 
and  during  the  last  two  years  she  gave 
great  satisfaction.  She  emigrated  to  Phila- 
delphia in  the  spring  of  1865,  obtamed  a 
respectable  situation,  and  still  keeps  it. 
Her  mistress  values  her  services  so  highly 
iihat  she  is  constantly  making  her  valuable 


M.  F.  came  here  a  confirmed  little  pick- 
pocket. Her  artifice  was  selling  perfumery 
m  the  streets ;  when  ladies  came  to  look  at 
what  she  had,  she  stole  their  purses.  In 
this  she  was  encouraged  by  a  wicked 
mother,  who  received  and  in  a  manner 
supported  herself  by  her  child's  spoils. 
She  was  enraged  at  her  conviction,  and, 
^ven  after  the  expiration  of  her  sentence 


of  five  years,  thought  to  daim  her  again. 
She  came  to  the  reformatory,  and  stormed 
and  swore  she  would  have  her  child.  "When 
the  latter  refused  to  go  with  her,  she 
threatened  to  drown  herself.  The  girl,  on 
her  arrival  hero,  was  deeply  sunk  in  vice 
and  wickedness,  which  it  took  years  of 
patient  labour  to  eradicate.  She  emigrated 
to  Philadelphia,  obtained  a  good  situa- 
tion, continued  in  it  for  twelve  months, 
and  was  then  honourably  and  respectably 
married  from  her  mistress's  house.  She 
now  resides  with  the  parents  of  her  hus- 
band. 

In  the  High  Park  Eieformatory 
School  there  has  been  great  diflS- 
culty  in  getting  situations  for  girls 
on  their  release. 

But  the  whole  subject  of  Reform- 
atories is  one  which  would  require 
separate  treatment,  and  our  present 
object  is  merely  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  work,  educational,  in- 
dustrial, and  moral,  eflfected  bj  the 
houses  of  religions  women  in  Ire- 
land. The  results  of  their  work  in 
each  department  sufficiently  testify 
the  value  of  their  services. 

As  we  have  already  said,  national 
education  has  been  agpreat  blessing  to 
Ireland.  Much  has  been  done  in  a 
right  direction,  much  more  remains 
to  be  done,  and,  no  doubt,  will  he 
accomplished  in  time.  As  a  Com- 
mission is  at  present  sitting  in  Dub- 
lin, and  taking  evidence  on  the  whole 
subject  of  Irish  National  Education, 
it  would  be  premature  to  offer  opi- 
nions or  suggest  a  policy,  until  its 
deUberations  shall  have  been  made 
public.  C. 
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rpHERB  is  something  poetical 
X  enongh,  most  assnredly,  in  a 
horse-race.  Over  and  above  the 
excitement  which  associates  itself 
with  the  result,  and  which  naturally 
eflSoresces  into  verse  as  all  great 
excitement  does,  there  is  so  much 
that  is  inspiring  about  the  straining 
eagerness  of  the  magnificent  ani- 
maJs  that  contend,  the  beat  of  flying 
heels  on  the  elastic  turf,  the  free 
air  of  the  English  downs  which 
fonn  the  scene  of  the  contest,  that 
we  can  imagine  even  a  Yorkshire 
or  Lancashire  'book-maker'— one  of 
a  sufficiently  prosaic  class  of  souls 
in  general — warming  up  to  a  flight 
of  fancy  and  even  vaguely  appre- 
hending thoughts  of  the  sublime, 
as  he  watches  the  rush  of  thorough- 
breds past  the  stand.  Nevertheless 
it  would  seem  that  our  modem 
Isthmian  games  have  somehow  or 
other  failed  hitherto  to  find  a 
worthy  singer.  Vale  carent  sacro 
as  yet ;  for  although  we  see  in  the 
columns  of  the  sporting  newspapers 
much  of  the  eagerness  on  this  sub- 
ject finding  expression  in  metre  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  race,  it  is  scarcely 
of  a  sort  to  add  any  element  of  du- 
ration to  the  renown  of  a  Derby 
winner.  The  Pindar  of  our  turf  is 
jet  to  come. 

This  is  rather  strange,  too.  For 
we  all  know  how  poets  have  sung 
of  the  horse,  in  Hebrew  and  Ghreek 
and  Latin ;  and  those  three  wonder- 
fnl  Knes  which  close  the  First 
Georgic  might  ring  out,  one  would 
suppose,  an  alarum  of  sporting  in- 
spiration in  a  modem  ttLr{  votes  if 
he  were  not  as  poorly  gifbed  in  his 
capacity  of  poet  as  he  seems  ge- 
nerally to  be  in  his  capacity  of 
prophet.  And  yet  we  may  not  assume 
this  too  readily.  Perhaps  the  ex- 
citement of  that  rush  of  contending 
horses  is  of  so  concentrated  and  ex- 
acting a  character,  so  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing and  dominating  our  fiumlties 


of  admiration,  that  we  look  on 
spell-bound  and  tongue-tied,  and 
the  imagination  refuses  to  do  for  us 
in  the  matter  anything  more  than 
the  actual  presence  of  the  struggle 
has  already  done.  There  are  such 
deeds  and  such  events.  Look  at 
the  Balaklava  Charge.  Does  not 
the  prosaic  fact,  even  as  drawn  out 
through  Mr.  Kinglake's  lengthy 
pages,  possess  us  so  completely 
that  we  do  not  ask  Scott  or  Tyrtaeus 
or  even  Homer  himself  to  tell  us 
the  story — and  that  too  without 
recollecting  how  Mr.  Tennyson 
tried  to  do  it,  and  with  what  result  ? 
It  may  have  been  so  in  ancient 
Greece.  For  though  we  have  said 
that  the  Pindar  of  our  Newmarket 
and  Epsom  Pananglia  is  yet  to 
rise,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
old  Pindar  himself,  though  roused 
to  write  his  great  lyrics  by  the 
games  of  his  country,  is  strangely 
careless  about  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  contest  which  he 
celebrates.  Elizabeth  Browning, 
indeed,  depicts  him  for  us  in  a 
*  horsey  *  attitude  enough — 

Electric  Pindar,  quick  as  fear, 
"With  race-dust  on  his  cheek,  and  clear 
Slant  startled  eyes,  that  seem  to  hear 
The  chariots  rounding  the  last  goal, 
To  hurtle  past  it  in  his  soul, — 

But  this  is  a  fancy  of  Mrs. 
Browning's.  K  Lord  Derby  (let 
us  say)  had  ever  won  the  race  which 
is  called  from  his  family  title,  and 
Pindar  had  undertaken  to  celebrate 
the  occasion,  he  would  have  told 
us  very  little  about  the  points  of 
Toxophilite  or  Canezon,  and  not 
much  more  about  the  circumstances 
of  the  race  and  the  xav^yvpcc  upon 
Epsom  Downs.  He  would  have 
passed  over  these  matters  as  briefly 
as  he  dismisses  King  Hiero's  Phe- 
renicus,  the  victorious  horse  of  which 
we  know  no  more  than  just  his 
name  and  something  like  that  re- 
cord of  *Won  easy'   which  any 
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Olympian  Racing  Calendar  might 
have  furnished  to  ns.  But  the 
poet  would  have  passed  in  fancy  to 
the  halls  of  Knowsley,  the  bells  of 
prond  Prestcm  ringing  in  hononr  of 
ihe  conqueror,  the  associatians  and 
history  of  the  old  town  and  the  de- 
light of  its  Lancashire  lads  and 
lasses.  Then  he  would  have  roved 
over  tibe  history  of  the  house :  the 
siege  oi  Lathom  and  the  lion  heart 
of  Coantess  Chariotte,  the  Staailey 
who  gave  his  blood  for  his  king  on 
the  scaffold,  and  him  whose  battle- 
cry  rang  at  Flodden,  the  game 
played  for  England's  crown  at  Bos- 
worth,  and  far  back  to  the  old-world 
story  of  the  eagle  and  child,  now 
almost  forgotten  even  among  the 
most  carious  in  Lancashire  folk-- 
lore. And  again — for  Pindar's  heart 
is  always  in  strong  sympathy  with 
his  own  times — he  would  render  his 
meed  of  graceful  praise  (which. 
Laureate  as  he  was,  never  becomes 
flattery  in  his  mouth)  for  the  zeal 
which  wrought  so  well  in  the  dark 
days  of  Lancashire  ^Euoune,  and 
would  roll  forth  wise  lessons  in  ma- 
jestic words  on  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilitiee  which  belong  to  the 
lot  of  a  territorial  magnate.  And 
then,  with  one  of  those  rapid  tran- 
sitions which  abound  in  his  odes, 
he  would  touch  on  some  political 
question  of  the  day,  and  plead  in 
grave  and. measured  phrase  on  be- 
half of  some  cause  concerning  justice 
or  reason.  Perhaps  also,  for  Pindar 
is  among  the  most  religious  spirits 
of  antiquity,  he  would  have  had 
something  to  say  about  the  chan^ 
pionship  of  our  old  Church  ccmsti- 
tution  and  of  the  venerable  tradi- 
tions associated  therewith.  And 
this  would  lead  him  to  some  of  those 
deep  and  solemn  thoughts  which  at 
times  glow  through  his  music — 
thoughts  o£  the  right  relations  be- 
tween man  and  the  Divine  Power, 
those  thoughts  which  haunted  the 
wisest  and  purest  minds  of  heathen- 
ism with  a  feverish  longing  whidi 
woiUd  not  be  satisfied  and  whidi 


became  a  sort  of  agony  in  its  in- 
tenseness — such  thoughts  as  we 
only  read  in  Pindar  and  -^schylus 
and  Plato. 

Thus  the  Swan  of  Dirce  rises  for 
us  into  a  far  higher  interest  thaa 
could  have  attached  to  any  piotores, 
however  animated  and  however 
graphic,  of  the  flying  horses  hj 
Alpheus'  side,  of  the  moscnls^ 
athletes  and  the  shouting  multi- 
tudes. To  the  Greek  his  01yni|iian 
aoDLd  Isthmian  games  imported  a 
vast  deal  more  ^n  the  Derby  Day 
does  to  the  population  of  London. 
The  Olympian  festival  was,  in  the 
first  place,  a  high  religious  celebra- 
tion especially  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Zeus  himselfL  Its  legeadaij 
history  was  further  asaociatod  with 
the  aohierFeoients  of  Hercules,  the 
chosen  hero  of  Greek  myihologj, 
ever  ready  when  a  wrong  was  is  be 
redressed  or  a  monaiter  ssutten 
down.  But  it  had  a  stzong  signifi- 
canoe  €ov  later  times  too,  iDssmoch 
as  it  constituted  the  bond  of  mnon 
between  the  restlessly  janring  states 
of  ancient  Greece,  reminding  them 
at  once  of  their  ocmmLooi  race  aad 
of  the  gods  of  their  common  war- 
ship. Separated  by  broad  seas, 
engaged  perhaps  in  mutual  war, 
the  various  nations  met  foroonmioii 
worship  and  common  enjoymoit 
before  the  old  sanotuflry  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheus.  The  sessoa 
of  the  Olympic  games  brought  with 
it  sometlung  more  than  an  annistioe 
for  belligerents  g£  the  Hellenic  race. 
The  savagery  of  that  old  vrarfare— 
ihe  fierceness  of  men  who  bntchered 
t^eir  prisoners  of  war  in  cold  Wood 
as  the  Syracusans  botohered  tiie 
Athenian  generals,  and  who  were 
ready  to  exterminate  a  whole  people 
as  the  Athenians  resolved  to  do  in 
the  case  of  Mitylene — paused  bore 
on  both  sides  and  lelt  the  conteDcl- 
ing  peoples  to  meet  in  friendship  so 
£ar  as  the  purposes  of  tiae  fealdnl 
were  concerned.  All  ^at  they  le- 
coUected  for  the  time  was  that  they 
all  came  of  the  same  race  and  all 
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adored  the  same  Zens.  The  occa- 
sion gare  some  foresbadowing  of 
the  religion  which  should  assert  for 
all  mankind  the  brotherhood  thus 
claimed  on  the  score  of  common 
Hellenism — ^under  which  there 
should  neither  be  Jew  nor  Ghreek. 
Exalted  as  this  bond  of  union  was 
by  its  religions  sanction,  it  could 
not  fail  to  possess  a  high  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  mere  poMticians  in 
the  Greek  states.  Tney  saw  the 
need  of  keeping  aHye  an  institution 
and  a  principle  capable  of  uniting, 
when  events  m^ht  call  for  it,  the 
whole  of  Greece  againot  a  common 
enemy.  Pindar  was  bom,  it  is 
trae,  under  circumstances  which 
hardly  fitted  him  to  give  direct 
expression  to  the  hopes  and  claims 
of  Hellenic  unify.  He  was  about 
forty  years  old  when  those  great 
evocits  oecurred  which  forced  the 
Greekm  into  combinai^on  and  made 
their  nattonaliiy  illustrioufi — when 
the  Ferawn  king 

Sat  on  the  rocky  brow 
"^Vniidi  looks  o'er  sea-horn  Salamis, 

and  surveyed  the  swarming  myriads 
of  Medes,  and  Backians,  and  Sa- 
cians,  and  Indians  that  were  as- 
sembled to  subject  Europe  to  the 
yoke  o£  Asia.  But  the  Thebans  did 
not  stand  by  the  side  of  Greece  in 
those  days.  On  the  contrary,  they 
joined  the  invaders  with  consider- 
able readiness,  and  their  troops 
fought  bravdy  against  the  Athe- 
nians at  the  bloody  batUe  of  Plataea^ 
holding  their  ground  long  after  the 
rest  of  Xerxes'  army  had  been 
driven  in  disorder  from  the  field, 
and  even  gaining  at  the  close  of 
the  day  an  important  advantage 
over  a  detached  portion  of  the  Greek 
forces.  But,  as  with  the  Phocians 
and  other  states  which  submitted  to 
Persia,  so  at  Thebes  we  have  ground 
for  beHeving,  there  was  a  minority 
who  desired  to  side  with  Greek 
renstasce  to  the  invader.  Hero- 
dotus speaks  of  oi  firjjlii^ovrt^  rmy 
9i|^a4itfF,  implying  that  such  a  mi« 


nority  was  recognised  at  the  time ; 
and  Pindar  may  have  sympat^iised 
rather  with  these  than  with  the 
public  action  of  his  countrymen. 
So  at  least  some  of  the  Greeks  of 
a  later  period  tried  to  make  out. 
There  is  even  a  story  preserved  by 
Eustathius,  tothe  effect  that  Pindar's 
sympathy  with  Athens,  as  shown  in 
his  poems,  gave  no  small  offence  to 
his  Theban  countrymen,  and  that 
they  even  imposed  a  fine  on  him 
in  consequence,  which  was  paid  by 
the  Athenians.  There  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  authentic  foundation 
for  this  story,  which  certainly  sa- 
vours of  a  time  when  the  glory  of 
Athens,  both  in  literature  and  arms, 
had  become  prominent  in  Greek 
history.  There  are  two  or  three 
passages  in  which  Pindar  comme* 
morates  ihe  service  done  by  Athens 
to  Greek  freedom,  as  in  a  frag» 
ment  of  his  dithyrambs — 

That  fate-favoured  town, 
Brilliant  Athens  of  high  renown, 
The  stay  of  Greece,  the  theme  of  bards  the 
weasrer  of  the  violet  crown. 

And  in  another  fragment  he  speaks 
X>f  Artemisium  as — 

The  place  wh«re  Athens'  sobs 
Laid  the  bright  foundation-stones. 
On  which  the  pile  of  freedom  rose. 

But  these  passages  may  have  been 
written  some  years  after  the  Persian 
war,  when  tune  had  toned  down 
the  feelings  c^  bitterness  left  by  the 
fight  of  Platna.  SMU  there  was 
no  love  lost  between  Thebes  and 
Athens,  although  the  feud  may  have 
slumbered  till  it  broke  out  again  in 
i^e  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  af- 
terwards, we  may  suppose,  laid  at 
rest  for  ever  when  Atheus  from  the 
midst  of  her  broken  greatness  saw 
herself  av^iged  on  her  rival  Sparta 
by  the  great  Theban  victories  of 
Leuctra  aud  Mantinea.  There  waa 
no  trace  of  jealousy  between  the 
two  states  when  they  fought  side 
by  side,  and  fought  in  vain,  ai 
Chaeronea ;  and  there  are  few  grander 
passages  in  Qreek  oratory  than  that 
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in  which  Machines  describes  the 
sympathising  sorrow  of  his  coun- 
trymen at  the  ruin  wrought  on 
Thebes  by  Macedonian  conquest : — 
the  occasion,  by  the  way,  on  which 

The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,  though  temple  and 

tower 
Went  to  the  ground. 

Pindar  so  far,  we  see,  strove  to 
make  himself  popular  at  Athens,  as 
to  bestow  on  the  gay  city  its  fa- 
vourite epithet  of  Xtirapoi,  which  we 
have  rendered  'brilliant'  for  want  of 
a  better  equivalent.  As  he  elsewhere 
applies  the  same  epithet  to  his  own 
Thebes,  we  may  presume  it  im- 
ported a  high  compliment.  In 
somewhat  later  times  the  Athenians 
had  a  peculiar  fancy  for  talking  of 
their  *  brilHant '  city :  so  that  Aris- 
tophanes makes  one  of  his  characters 
say,  mockingly,  that  by  a  profuse 
application  of  this  epithet  a  dema- 
gogue might  persuade  the  Athenian 
people  to  any  measure  that  he  might 
desire. 

Although  the  Thebans  may  not 
have  grudged  this  compliment  to  a 
hostile  state,  it  may  well  be  believed, 
that  there  would  be  many  among 
them  (at  all  events  while  the  memory 
of  the  Persian  war  was  recent)  who 
would  not  at  all  like  to  hear  Athens 
lauded  as  'EXXa^oc  ipunfiay  or  to  be 
reminded  of  Artemisium  and  Sala- 
mis.  But,  as  we.  have  said,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Pindar, 
whatever  his  own  sympathies  may 
have  been,  set  himself  in  any  way 
to  counteract  the  general  policy  of 
his  countrymen.  The  expressions 
above  quoted  are  no  more  than  the 
graceful  tribute  which  every  Greek 
might  be  expected  to  pay  to  the 
great  champion  of  Hellenic  liberty, 
when  her  work  was  over  and  her 
victory  won.  There  certainly  seems 
to  have  been  no  undue  eaeemess 
on  the  part  of  Pindar  to  smg  the 
praises  of  the  city  which  his  Thebes 
abhorred.  In  all  his  Epmicia  we 
have  only  two  odes  in  honour  of 
Athenian  victories,  thatof  Megacles 


in  the  chariot-race  at  Delphi,  and 
that  of  Timodemus  in  the  pancra- 
tium  at  Nemea.  But  on  both  of 
these  occasions  we  note  a  certain 
constraint  in  glorifying  the  mother 
city  of  the  victor,  usually  so  fa- 
vourite a  theme  with  our  poet. 
When  he  is  celebrating  the  victo- 
ries of  Timodemus,  he  turns  to 
the  renown,  not  of  Athens  herself^ 
but  of  Achamee,  the  township  to 
which  Timodemus  belonged — that 
Achamae  so  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  Aristophanes,  and  which, 
judging  from  the  fiery  old  fellows  in 
the  play,  we  can  well  believe  to  have 
deserved  Pindar's  laudation — 

Old  legends  name  her  breeder  of  brare  men. 

The  ode  in  honour  of  Megacles  is 
said  to  have  been  composed  before 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  But  even  at 
this  time  Pindar  does  not  seem  very 
hearty  in  doing  honour  to  Athens. 
He  dwells  rather  on  the  fame  of  the 
great  house  of  the  Alcmseonidte, 
which  Megacles  represented,  and 
on  the  munificent  gifts  bestowed  by 
them  on  the  temple  at  Delphi.  But 
there  was  a  feud  at  this  time  be- 
tween the  AlcmeeonidaB  and  the 
commonwealth  of  Athens.  That 
proud  family  had  come  to  be  looked 
upon  with  jealousy  by  the  growing 
democracy ;  they  were  even  under 
a  suspicion  of  Persian  sympathies, 
and  were  charged  with  having 
saved  the  Persian  fleet  by  a  signal 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  He- 
rodotus utterly  scouts  the  story,  but 
the  fisict  of  the  accusation  being 
made  would  indicate  a  bad  state  of 
the  relations  between  Megacles  and 
his  country,  and  would  illustrate 
the  stinted  praise  which  Pindar  be- 
stows on  Athens  in  the  ode.  In 
fact  he  takes  care  to  let  it  bo  known 
that  his  sympathies  are  with  Me- 
gacles against  his  State — ^hinting  at 
the  ingratitude  with  which  Athens 
had  treated  the  chief  of  that  great 
house  which  set  her  free  from  the 
tyrant  rule  of  the  PisistratidcB, 
while  eveiy  Athenian  was  singing 
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ihe  mendacions  scoUum  wbicli  at- 
ia-ibuted  that  achievement  to  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton,  and  *  the 
Bword  in  myrtle  drest.'  The  con- 
cluding verses  of  the  ode  to  which 
we  have  referred  are  rather  obscure. 
We  have  followed  Hermann's  in- 
terpretation rather  than  Bockh's : 

This  new  good  fortnne,  Megacles,  of  thine 

Is  joy  to  me : 
Tet  here  is  that  which  bids  me  pine 
That  envious  hate  the  recompense  of  high 
desert  should  be. 
Well !  it  was  ever  so.     They  say 
No  human  happiness  can  stay, 
Save  for  some  counter-change  of  kind  ad- 
yersity. 

Looking  back  at  the  whole  story, 
we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  attributing  to  Pindar 
an  Hellenic  patriotism  which  over- 
powered his  Theban  loyalty.  This 
notion  grew  up,  no  doubt,  when 
Hellenism  was  a  much  more  tan- 
gible and  genuine  passion  than  it 
was  when  the  hordes  of  Asia  first 
burst  upon  Europe.  Polybius  in- 
deed— a  more  respectable  authority 
than  those  who  tell  us  of  the  poet*s 
Panhellenic  earnestness — gives  us 
a  tradition  of  an  opposite  character 
altogether,  saying  that  Pindar  was 
blamed  in  his  day  for  having  urged 
his  countrymen,  from  prudential 
motives,  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Persian  rather  than  with 
the  Greek.  And  he  quotes  the  lines 
in  which  this  advice  was  supposed 
to  be  given : 

The  sunshine  of  the  commonwealth!    Be 

that 
The  aim  of  every  citizen. 
'Tis  Order  maketh  people  great : 
Seek  ye  her  cheery  light  and  evermore 

withstand 
The  spirit  of  Paction,  bitter  nurse  of 

men, 
That  comes  wiUi  poverty  and  sorrow  in  her 

band. 

It  may  have  been  that  Pindar  sought 
in  these  lines  to  prevail  on  his  coun- 
trymen to  act  together  in  the  face 
of  the  Persian  invasion.  The  word 
j^avx'O)  which  we  are  fain  to  trans- 


late *  order,'  does  not  so  much  im- 
port the  common  allegiance  to  a 
settled  government,  as  the  spirit  of 
union  which  binds  men  together  for 
a  common  purpose — a  spirit  which 
was  always  very  lax  in  the  old 
Oreek  commonwealths,  under  which, 
when  a  state  was  at  war  with  its 
neighbour,  there  was  generally  a 
party  among  the  citizens  of  each 
belligerent  who  sympathised  more 
with  the  enemy  than  with  the 
dominant  faction  at  home.  It  was 
the  task  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  Greece  to  smooth  down  these 
party  jealousies,  and  to  this  task 
Pindar  appears  to  have  addressed 
himself  in  the  lines  above  quoted. 
As  they  come  from  one  of  his  lost 
lyrics  we  have  no  context  to  guide 
us  to  the  particular  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  written,  and 
are  bound  perhaps  to  take  Polybius* 
word  that  they  were  intended  to 
apply  to  the  Persian  invasion. 

We  shall  have  another  word,  how- 
ever, to  say  about  Pindar's  politics 
presently.  All  that  we  are  con- 
cerned to  contend  for  just  now  is 
that  the  position  occupied  by  Thebes 
during  the  Persian  war,  the  Theban 
patriotism  of  Pindar  himself,  and  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  sought 
to  promote  unity  of  action  among 
his  fellow  citizens,  did  not  interfere 
with  his  character  as  a  true  Greek, 
or  prevent  him  from  faithfolly  re- 
vealing the  poetic  life  of  Greece  as 
she  was  in  his  time.  Those  rest- 
less Ghreek  commonwealths  took 
the  quarrels  and  wars  which  con- 
stantly fell  out  between  themselves 
as  the  necessary  result  of  their  seve- 
ral independence,  and  were  not  the 
less  inclined  to  venerate  their  com- 
mon ties  of  race  and  religion  be- 
cause they  were  frequently  encoun- 
tering each  other  on  the  battle-field. 
And  it  was  through  the  local  affec- 
tion which  each  State  claimed  from 
its  citizens — those  'heptarchy  pa- 
triotisms' which  Mrs.  Browning 
scorns  and  abhors — that  the  Greeks 
approached  the  idea  of  a  common 
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HeUenic  patriotism.  Especially  i 
it  so  with  Pindar.  He  woald  liave 
been,  we  may  be  sure,  an  nnflincb- 
ing  advocate  of  ^ State  rights'  if 
there  had  been  among  the  Greeks 
any  system  of  federal  union  to  come 
into  conflict  with  the  independence 
of  the  several  commonwealths.  He 
delights  in  the  special  history  and 
lodd  traditions  of  each.  Above  all 
he  looked  with  aiflection  on  his  own 
Thebes,  and  all  the  associations  of 
her  local  history,  from  the  dim  okL 
times  when  Cadmus  sowed  the  dra- 
gons* teeth  in  Boeotian  soil.  He 
loves  to  adorn  her  with  his  ring- 
ing epithets.  She  is  for  him  Hhe 
blessed  ThebsB ' — ^y  mother  Thebes 
of  the  golden  shield  *—'  Theb»  the 
driver  of  steeds,  whose  well-beloved 
springs  give  me  drink,' — *  Thebes  of 
the  fair  chariot,  robed  in  gold,  the 
darling  of  all  reverence ' — and  so 
forth.  But,  as  would  befell  a  man 
strongly  inspired  by  these  local 
attachments,  he  is  no  less  ready  to 
grasp  the  images  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  which  may  be  afforded  by 
the  folk-lore  of  any  place  in  which 
he  finds  himself,  or  by  the  family 
traditions  of  those  in  whose  com- 
pany he  carouses.  Such  a  poet  was 
of  all  poets  the  best  fitted  to  pour 
forth  his  lyric  strains  when  there 
were  high  harpings  in  the  hall  in 
honour  of  the  victor,  or  when  the 
joyous  citizens  with  their  white- 
robed  maidens  poured  forth  at  even- 
tide to  meet  him  on  his  return  from 
Pisa's  plain,  or  £rom  Corinth  of  the 
twin  seas;  while  the  long  proces- 
sional hymn  was  chanted  to  tiie 
glory  of  gods  and  heroes  and  great 
men,  and  the  poet,  for  the  time 
being,  occupied  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  holiday-rejoicing  people  almost 
as  high  a  place  as  he  who  came 
wearing  the  olive-crown  gathered 
within  the  OiympiazL  sanctuary,  or 
the  Delphian  bay,  unsmitten  (for 
Apollo's  sake)  by  all  the  thunders, 
or  the  pine-chaplet  from  the  Isth- 
mus, or  the  parsley  of  Nemea  sacred 
to  the  diild-demigod  Archemoras. 


Almost  as  high  a  |dae^  we  sv 
for  though  we  dwell  now  on 
sounding  Terse  of  Piadar,  and 
scarcely  recollect  the  names  of  the 
honourable  Greeks  whom  he  cele- 
brates, yet  tiiese  men  held  in  the 
eyes  of  their  own  generation  a  posi- 
tion of  renown  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  us  modems  to  nnder- 
stand.  We  can  only  take  for 
granted  the  feeling  which  made  & 
conqueror  in  these  games  iUnstrioiiB 
beyond  all  the  af^liances  of  wealth 
and  birth  and  power,  all  the  glory 
of  valour  or  thought  or  genins. 
The  Romans  were  near  enough  to 
the  Greek  times  and  the  Greek 
ideas  to  be  able  to  i^preciate  the 
light  in  which  the  Gree^  regarded 
such  a  triumph,  though  its  gloiy 
was  as  much  a  by-gone  thing  for 
Eiome  as  it  is  for  us.  Yet  in  Ho- 
race's time  it  was  not  an  extrava- 
gance to  speak  of  the  Olympian 
conqueror  as  enjoying  an  ^eva^on 
which  seemed  to  rank  him  with  the 
gods  themselves :  as  where  he  sings 
of  those— 

quos  Elea  domnm  reducit 
Palma  ccdesic8, 

or,  again — 

quos  cnrriculum  pulvere  Oljmpeo 
CoDspeigisse  juvat :  metaque  fiurfidis 
Evitata  rotis,  palmaque  nobilis 
Terraniin  dominos  evthU  ad  Deos. 

Nor  were  such  expressions  the  mere 
burst  of  poetic  enthusiann.  In  CH- 
cero's  Tvsculan  Questions  he  quotes 
with  apparent  sympathy  the  con- 
gratulation offered  by  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian friend  to  Diagoras,  whoee  two 
sons  had  been  proclaimed  victors  in 
one  day,  he  himself  moreover,  being 
an  old  Olympian  victor — ^Morere, 
Diagora,  non  enim  in  coelum  ascen- 
surus  es :' — as  if  his  eyes  had.  seen 
the  culminating  point  of  hyimMi 
glory  and  happiness,  and  he  might 
now  depart  in  peace.  And  I^ndar, 
who  is  perhaps  thinking  of  the  same 
story,  says  something  of  the  same 
sort  concerning  Phricias  the  Thes- 
salian,   when   Us   son,  Hippodeas 
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hMd  followed  Ids  example  bj  being 
declared  oooqneror  in  l£ie  long  fbot- 
race  tA  ihe  Pytliiftn  gaones : 

To  him,  as  one  of  mortal  men. 
The  brazen  gates  of  hearen  must  neyer  ope, 

Yet  do  we  hold  him  to  attain 
The  best  of  good  and  great  that  mortal 

man  may  hope. 
He  hath  made  the  voyage  to  bliss  and  back 
again. 
Seek  not  the  way  to  thee  denied, 
The  way  thou  canst  not  win  by  land  or 
main, 
The  marvdlons  toad  to  realms  where 
ha|)py  Hyperboreans  bide. 

It  mnet  be  owned  that  this  glory 
was  not  altogether  withont  rewards 
of  a  more  practical  and  intelligible 
kind.  For  a  victor  who  had  thus 
dignified  his  State  was  always  held 
to  be  entitled  to  a  provision  at  the 
public  expense  for  the  rest  of  his 
da^y  if  he  required  any  such  help. 
So  unequivocally  was  a  victory  at 
the  games  recognised  as  a  service 
to  the  victor's  State.  In  a  speech 
of  Alcibiades,  recorded  by  Thucy- 
dideSy  where  he  is  vindicating  his 
own  patriotism  and  public  services, 
he  reminds  them,  first  of  all,  that 
he  had  exalted  Athens  in  the  eyes 
of  Greece  by  sending  seven  chariots 
to  compete  at  the  Olympian  games, 
and  by  running  first,  second,  and 
fourth  in  the  race.  Charles  Fox 
could  hardly  have  expected  to  add 
mnchi  to  his  political  influence,  even 
among  the  squires  of  the  Begency, 
by  boasting  that  he  had  won  the 
Derby  with  Paris. 

A  triumph  regarded  with  such 
sentiments  of  admiration — ^senti* 
ments  which  were  deeply  inter- 
vroven,  through  the  lapse  of  centiL- 
ries,  with  all  the  national  and  reli- 
gions life  of  the  Greek — could 
hardly  fidl  to  find  its  poet.  And 
Pindar  was  a  poet  specially  qoalip 
fied  to  take  up  such  a  theme  of 
song.  It  was  something  that  he 
Imnself  was  bom  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Pythian  games,  a 
&ct  which  he  does  not  forget,  say- 
ing in  one  of  his  fragments : 


O  solemn  feast ! 
Adorned  with  pomp  of  sacrifieial  steers  1 
In  whose  high  days  brought  round  by  four 
revolving  years, 
I  lay  a  new-bom  babe,  with  tender  lore 
caressed. 

Perhaps  th»  apparent  mark  of 
destiny  did  much  to  incline  hk 
spirit  to  the  deep  reverence  which 
he  feels  for  the  old  divinities  ho- 
noured in  the  Greek  games,  and 
for  the  local  usages  and  traditions 
wludi  made  up  the  oiutward  and 
risible  form  of  Greek  worship. 
Closely  connected  with  this  feeliii 
was  lus  love  of  the  historical  ana 
legendary  recollections  which  clung 
round  each  particular  city  or  family, 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  which 
burst  forth  into  life  and  freshness 
with  such  artistic  beauty  in  his 
lyrics.  Lastly,  he  would  not  have 
been  fitted  to  celebrate  the  triumphs 
of  the  proud  nobles  in  whose  halls 
he  sat,  if  he  had  not  been  fully  in 
accord  with  the  social  feeling  of  his 
time,  the  feeling  which  at  a  com- 
paratively simple  period  lends  a 
high  charm  to  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  wealth:  contemplating  it  at 
a  period  when  it  had  something  like 
an  exclusive  claim  to  chivalrous 
sensations  and  habits  of  refinement, 
and  before  it  had  had  time  to  be- 
come vulgarised  in  itself,  through 
the  communication  of  those  things 
among  the  less  fortunate  classes  of 
society.  It  was  this  imaginative 
view  of  the  stately  hall  and  the 
broad  acres,  drawn  fix)m  a  corre- 
sponding period  of  our  own  history, 
which  made  the  possession  of  Ab- 
botsford  so  dear  a  prize  in  Scott's 
view.  Mr.  Cariyle  should  have 
thought  of  this  before  he  penned 
his  angry  moralisings  on  the  sub- 
ject:— *That  tract  after  tract  of 
moorland  in  the  shire  of  Selkirk 
should  be  joined  together  on  parch- 
ment and  by  ring-fence,  and  named 
a^r  one's  name;  why  it  is  a  shabby 
small-type  edition  of  your  vulgar 
Napoleons,  Alexanders,  and  con- 
quering heroes,  not  coxmted  vene- 
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rable  bj  any  teacher  of  men ! '  Does 
Mr.  Carlyle  now,  we  wonder,  see 
no  difference  between  Scott's  Ab- 
botsford  fancies,  and  the  ordinary- 
passion  of  an  average  London  alder- 
man for  buying  *  a  place  ?  ' 

So  it  was  with  Pindar.  As  Sir 
Daniel  Sandford'  has  well  said  of 
him, — 

Splendour  was  the  passion  of  his  soul — 
splendour  of  renown,  splendour  of  achieve- 
ment, splendour  of  station  and  outward 
circumstances.  His  veiy  pride  seems  to 
have  suggested  to  him  that  nothing  but 
splendour  was  worthy  of  his  muse.  His 
genius,  to  use  a  figure  of  his  own,  was  the 
eagle  of  Jove  that  would  not  be  severed 
from  the  sceptre  and  the  god. 

In  conformity  with  this  thought 
we  note  the  fancy  of  Pindar  as  lin- 
gering with  all  things  rare  and 
costly.  It  was  in  his  time  that 
Greece  first  be^an  to  devote  to  the 
adornment  of  her  temples  that  su- 
perb profuseness  of  art  and  splen- 
dour of  which  but  the  ^Euntest 
shadow  can  now  be  caught  by  us. 
Then  Phidias  raised  the  colossal 
statues  of  Zeus  and  Athena,  wrought 
of  ivory  and  gold  in  cunning  com- 
bination, the  one  in  the  sacred 
Altis  at  Olympia,  the  other  in  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens.  Gold  had 
about  it  a  fairy  charm  which  seemed 
to  consecrate  it  above  all  forms  of 
beauty,  above  all  the  precious  things 
of  earth  and  of  *  the  deep  that 
coucheth  beneath,  to  the  service  of 
the  gods  and  the  ornaments  of  their 
temples.  Hence  it  is  that  Pindar 
has  a  thought  of  gold  far  above  and 
beyond  the  commercial  value  of  the 
metal.  We  all  remember  how  he 
begins  his  first  Olympian  ode : 

Of  all  things  Water  is  the  chiefest  boon  : 
Of  all  the  stores  that  wealthy  nobles  hold, 

Even  like  a  fire  at  night  there  shines  out 
one, 
And  that  is  Gold! 

And  he  goes  on  to  praise  the  Olym- 
pian feasts  as  holding  among  high 
festivals  the  eminence  which  water 


holds  among  the  gifts  of  nature,  and 
gold  among  the  luxuries  of  the 
great.  So  in  one  of  his  fragmentg 
he  exclaims : 

Gold  is  the  child  of  Zeus ; 

This,  this,  unbit  by  worm  or  time's  decaj, 
Most  precious  of  all  predoua  things,  sub- 
dues 

The  soul  of  man  beneath  its  potent  swaj. 

What  gold  was  for  Shakespeare, 
when  he  talked  of  *  golden  opinions' 
and  *  golden  lads  and  lasses,'  that 
it  always  is  in  Pindar's  month. 
When  he  speaks  in  the  eighth 
Olprmpian  ode  of  'contests  whose 
prize  is  the  golden  crown,'  he  does 
not  for  a  moment  forget  what  the 
victor's  garland  really  was,  which 
he  elsewhere  describe  as  *the  golden 
olive'  (Olymp.  x.  lo),  and  *the 
golden  leaves'  (Nem.  i.  17),  nor 
does  he  mean  us  to  understand  by 
the  *  golden  laurel '  among  the  Hy- 
perboreans (Pyth.  X.  40),  anything 
more  dream-like  than  the  veiy  trees 
which  grew  in  Delos. 

It  could  not  well  be  but  that, 
with  a  mind  thus  strongly  impressed 
with  the  outward  forms  of  beauty, 
Pindar  should  approach  his  work 
in  the  thorough  spirit  of  an  artist. 
And  an  artist  truly  he  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  highest  conception  of  an 
artist's  work.  Living  in  a  time 
when  art  had  fiiUy  risen  in  Greece 
to  the  height  of  its  great  argument, 
the  effort  to  embody  humanised 
divinity  in  the  eyes  of  men,  he  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  high  stan- 
dard of  beauty  and  dignity  which 
every  artist  yearned  to  realise,  and 
he  loves  to  speak  of  his  odes  under 
the  image  of  some  form  of  beanty 
devised  by  the  plastic  arts.  He 
sometimes  speaks  as  if  he  envied 
the  sohd  achievements  of  his  bre- 
thren in  these  matters,  as  when  he 
begins  his  fifth  Nemean  ode  : 

No  sculptor's  skill  I  own,  to  canre 
The  image  rare  abiding  on  its  base : 
But  thou,  sweet  song  of  mine,  shaltsen's 
O'er  all  the  earth  tQ  pass. 
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Wbererer  fifom  JSIgina's  coast 
Sails  pinnace  swift  or  laden  aigosj — 
And  bear  abroad  the  echoing  boast 
How  Lampon's  son, 
Strong  Pytheas,  won 
The  high  pancratiast  crown  *mid  Nemea's 

chiyaliy, 
Ere  on  his  dieeks  the  bloseoming  down, 
Parent  of  manhood's  riper  fruit,  was  shown. 

Elsewhere  a  resemblance  suggests 
itself  to  him,  between  the  work  of 
poetry  and  some  great  achievement 
of  architectural  skill,  as  in  Olymp.  vi. 

Build  we  a  stately  colonnade 
Boond  about  our  palace  hall ! 
Golden  pillars  in  circuit  arrayed: — 
So  shall  our  work  be  well  displayed 
With  splendour  and  grace  in  front  of  all. 

An  apt  image  enough  when  the 
song  was  sung  in  the  house  of 
Ag^ias,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Sjracusan  magnificoes  who  left 
behind  them  those  stupendous  re- 
mains which  still  astonish  the  mo- 
dem world  in  spite  of  time  and 
Yerres.  Or  again  the  poet's  song  is 
figured  to  l^im  under  the  similitude 
of  a  finely  wrought  cup,  still  sug- 
gesting the  appliances  of  Iuzutt 
round  the  hospitable  board  at  which 
it  was  chanted : 

As  some  great  man  in  generous  mood  may 

Uft 
His  costliest  chalice,  with  the  vino's  rich 

dew 
Laufi^ing  beneath  its  brim — a  golden  ^ift 
Forhis  young  daughter's  bridegroom,  whom 

he  pled^  there : 
His  dau^ter^s  bridegroom,  charged  to 

bear 
That  keepsake  from  the  old  home  to  ,the 

new, 
For  kindly  fellowship  and  honour  due 

To  the  new  tie  between  the  houses  bound. 
Happy  the  young  man's  lot,  say  all  his 

friends  around. 
Thos  I  too  fain  would  pledge  victorious  merit 
In  rhythmic  nectar,  freely  poured  for  mo 
By  the  kind  Muses,  vintage  of  my  ppirit, 
Tribnte   to   Pythian  and  Olympian  con- 
querors. 

In  another  place  he  finds  a  still 
more  fanciftil  resemblance  for  his 
poetical  ofiering,  dwelling  on  it  as 
an  artificer  might  fondly  describe 
his  workmanship : 

VOL.  LXXX. — NO.  CCCCLXXVni. 


0  ay !  we'll  weave  a  crown :  'tis  no  great 
matter: 
Prepare  thy  brows :  the  Muse  for  thee 
Compacts  (a  cunning  worker  she) 
Her  gold  with  whitest  ivory. 
And  lily-flowers  from  out  the  blue  sea- 
water. 

Which  *  lily-flowers,'  they  tell  us, 
denote  a  certain  kind  of  white  coral, 
by  which  the  Greeks  set  much  store 
at  this  time.  Possibly  Sogenes,  to 
whom  these  words  are  addressed, 
had  had  some  such  toy  made  in 
remembrance  of  his  victory. 

With  this  love  of  the  plastic  arts 
so  strong  upon  him,  it  is  not  sur*- 
prising  &at  Pindar's  poems  should 
strike  us  as  they  do  by  their  close 
analogy  to  the  severe  beauty  of 
Greek  sculpture.  Each  of  them 
rounds  to  its  perfect  proportions  as 
a  work  of  art,  complete  in  all  its 
details  of  fancy,  or  wisdom,  or  de- 
vout reverence.  For  we  will  by  no 
manner  of  means  assent  to  some  of 
the  older  and  more  careless  critics 
of  Pindar,  who  supposed  that  the 
apparently  abrupt  transitions  in  his 
odes  from  one  subject  to  another, 
and  the  frequent  difficulty  of  tracing 
a  connection  of  thought  between 
particular  passages  and  their  con- 
text, are  the  result  of  a  wild  im- 
pulse by  which  the  poet  was  whirled 
along;  often  drawn,  perhaps,  by 
some  chance  word  dropped,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  into  a  wide  digres- 
sion from  the  path  of  his  previous 
thoughts.  Horace,  who  regarded 
Pindar  as  his  master  and  exemplar 
in  the  art  of  lyric  poetry — witness 
those  verses  of  his  to  Antonius — 

Abounding  sales,  thou  knowest,  bear     '^ 
The  swan  of  Dirce,  firee  and  far, 
What  time  through  cloudy  rack  his  pinionn 
win  : 
Mi|^e  is  the  flight  of  lowly  bee 
Plying  her  labours  pleasantly. 
Where  adown  Matine  slopes  the  thymy  pas- 
tures lean ; 
Mine  to  work  out,  as  best  I  may, 
A  little  bard,  my  little  lay. 
By  Tibui's  brawling  streams,  in  Tibur's 
groves  of  green — 

Horace,  we  say,  noted  these  rapid 
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changes  of  subject  is  Pindar,  and 
sometimes  imitated  them :  notably 
in  that  ode  which  begins — 

Descende  coelo,  et  die,  age,  tibia,  &c, 

where  after  singing  the  praise  of 
the  Moses,  he  suddenly  turns  aside 
at  the  words — 

Vo6  lene  consilium  et  dads,  et  dato 
Gaudetis — 

to  a  critical  pamvus  picturing  the 
defeat  of  the  Titans  as  an  example 
of  vis  consili  expers.  We  all  feel 
that  the  connection  is  a  little  forced; 
at  all  events  that  it  is  not  so  feli- 
citous here  as  in  that  exquisite 
lyric  where  the  intended  voyage  of 
ualatea  is  made  the  pretext  for 
telling  the  story  of  Europa.  But 
Horace  no  doubt  had  his  thoughts 
on  the  sequence  of  idea  in  Pindar's 
first  Pythian  ode :  where  he  turns 
suddenly  from  rehearsing  the  gentle 
influence  of  the  Muses  to  sing  of 
the  brute  violence  of  the  monster 
Typhoeus.  We  must  make  an  at- 
tempt at  rendering  the  opening 
verses  of  this  grand  ode,  although 
it  will  always  be  best  known  to  the 
English  reader  through  the  pas- 
sages which  Gray  has  incorporated 
with  one  of  his  best  lyrics.  Thus 
says  Pindar : 

Harp  of  gold,  the  common  treasure 
Of  Phoebus  and  the  violet-tressM  Nine  I 
To  thee  the  foot  gives  heed,  prepared  to 
tread  the  measure 
Inaugural  of  holiday  pleasure ; 
To  guide  the  singer's  voice  is  thine, 
When  to  thy  quivering  preludes  wake  the 
hymns  of  solemn  use : 
To  Uiee  is  given  to  quench  the  force 
Of  heaven's  own  lightning  in  its  course : 
Perched  on  the  sceptre  of  high  Zeus 
The  mighty  eagle  sleeps  at  thy  command, 
His  swift  wings  drooping  lax  on  either 
hand. 
The  king  of  birds !  Thine  art  can  spread 
Dim  clouds  of  slumber  round  his  hookM 

beak. 
Veiling  with  sweet  constraint  his  eyeballs 
diH^ad. 
It  is  thy  spell  that  hath  bewrayed 
His  strong  heart's  fuiy ;  that  can  sleek 
The  ruffled  plumage  on  his  back,  heaving 
in  tranquil  rest. 


Even  the  War-god  turns  aside 

From  spear  and  sword  and  battle's  pride. 

By  that  enthralling  charm  possessed, 

And  wrought  to  softness  through  a  skill 
divine, 

Apollo's  art  and  yours,  deep-bosomed  Nine! 

All  thin^  that  Zeus .  abhorreth  flout  the 
strain 

Of  sweet  Pierian  song,  whether  they  bide 
On  earth  or  in  the  untamable  main  :— 

Such  he  who  lies  in  grisly  Tartarus  bound, 

The  hundred-headed  Typhon  who  the  gods 
defied. 
Him  erst  the  den  in  tales  renowned 
Sheltered  beneath  Cilician  ground; 
But  now  upon  his  shaggy  breast 

All  Cuma's  sea-repelling  reach  of  shore 
And  the  broad  lands  of  Sicily  rest : 
His  struggling  might  for  evermore 

By  the  great  piUar  of  the  sky  repressed, 
^tna  of  snow,  that  nurtures  mere 
Her  sharp  white  winter  all  the  year : 

From  whose  high  caverns  spout 
Pure  springs  of  unapproachable  fire.  "Bjhj 
Thou  seest  the  rivers  on  their  downwird 
way 
Boiling  in  lurid  smoke. 
But  when  the  night  is  come,  thesaul^ 

glare  shines  out 
With  glowing  masses  of  the  mountain  lOck 
That  plunge  to  seek  the  sea,  and  thnnder  on 
their  path. 
'Tis  he,  Uie  monstrous  Reptile,  frcfm  whoie 

wrath 
Those  dire  volcanic  founts  are  welling, 
A  prodigy  to  see,  a  thing  to  scare  in  telling  I 

And  so  forth :  but  then  he  as  rapidly 
quits  this  topic  also,  and  bethinks 
him  of  the  good  wishes  and  congra- 
tulations due  on  the  creation  of  the 
new  city  of  -dStna,  which  Hiero  had 
recently  founded  as  the  head  of  an 
independent  state,  under  the  rule  of 
his  own  son  Dinomenes.  But  it  is 
not  difficult,  on  reading  the  ode  care* 
fully,  and  remembering  the  circnm- 
stances  under  which  it  was  written, 
to  discern  the  connection  which 
would  exist  between  its  several 
parts  in  Pindar's  mind,  and  would 
suggest  itself  readily  to  his  audience. 
For  this  ode  was  composed  just 
after  the  great  eruption  of  uEtna 
about  476  B.C.,  and  as  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  mountain  is  said  to  have 
continued  for  many  years,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  terrific  spectacle 
which  the  poet  describes  had  be- 
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come  thoroughly  familiar  to  all  the 
neighbouring  population,  and  would 
be  ^e  type  of  baleful  violence  most 
prominently  present  to  their  minds, 
hdeed  if  we  assent  to  Bockh's 
conclusion  that  the  ode  was  actually 
snng  in  Hiero's  new  palace  at  ^tna, 
and  not  at  Syracuse  as  others  argue, 
we  may  easUy  suppose  that  the  soft 
tones  of  the  flute  and  cithern  would 
be  at  times  drowned  by  the  roar  of 
the  neighbouring  mountain  and  the 
crash  of  the  falling  stones.  What 
could  be  more  natural  than  that 
PLadar  should  oppose  to  the  hu- 
manising influence  of  music  and 
yerse  those  tokens  of  elemental 
lawlessness  which  are  jarring  on 
the  harmony  of  nature  outside? 
Such  development  of  brutish  force 
would  be  impersonated  to  him  and 
his  hearers  by  the  monster  Typhoeus 
of  the  Sicilian  legend;  a  legend, 
which  would  enable  him  also  to 
guide  the  thoughts  of  his  hearers 
to  the  religious  sanctions  which  ever 
supply  the  most  effective  aid  to  hu- 
man self-control.  For  Typhceus  had 
defied  and  fought  against  the  Olym- 
pian gods,  and  Pindar  turns  with 
awe  from  his  tale  of  the  monster's 
penal  torments  to  pray  humbly  for 
the  merciful  protection  of  Zeus  and 
Apollo  on  behalf  of  the  newly  built 
dty.  Bat  he  has  still  a  further 
purpose  to  serve  in  the  legend  which 
he  sets  forth.  For  it  is  evident,  as 
we  read  to  the  end  of  the  ode,  that 
he  would  fain  impress  on  the  mind 
of  Hiero  a  warning  against  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  lawless  will,  the 
temptation  which  brings  about  the 
Nemesis  of  power.  Such  counsels 
might  well  have  been  needed  at 
this  time.  For  the  Syracusan  ruler 
was  now  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
fortune.  He  had  just  swept  the 
Etruscan  navy  from  the  sea  in  a 
battle  fought  off  Cum®,  and  had 
shortly  before  at  Himera  crushed 
the  Carthaginian  domination  in 
Sicily.  His  poet  fears  for  him,  lest 
these  successes  should  draw  him  on 
into  a  course  of  lawless  ambition. 


Therefore  it  is  that  he  praises,  above 
all,  the  gifbs  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 
the  special  agencies  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  Therefore  is  it  that  he  pic- 
tures Mars  himself,  when  the  battle 
is  over,  fain  to  surrender  to  'the 
charming  of  the  Divinities. *  There- 
fore, too,  he  brings  forward  the 
monster  type  of  savage  violence, 
whose  unappeased  fury  yet  rocks 
the  ground  beneath  their  feet,  and 
who  images  for  them  the  wilftd  pas- 
sions that  are  unloved  of  the  gods. 
But  he  has  also  something  more  to  do 
than  urge  on  Hiero  and  his  people 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
*  By  thine  aid'  (he  is  invoking  Zeus), 
'  a  ruler,  for  himself  and  by  charge 
given  to  his  son,  can  turn  to  harmo- 
nious order  the  people  which  he  has 
exalted.'  Is  there  not  in  the  words 
^a/iov  yepatptay  a  hint  that  wise 
rulers  do  not  carry  on  foreign 
wars  for  their  own  aggrandise- 
ment, but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commonwealth  over  which  they 
preside? — a  lesson  which  is  abun- 
dantly inculcated  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  ode.  It  may  well  have  been 
that  Hiero,  at  this  period  of  his 
career,  was  disposed  to  tighten  the 
curb  of  'personal  government'  a 
little  too  sharply.  Possibly  he  was 
already  indicating  a  desire  to  make 
his  new  State  of  ^tna  a  model  of 
somewhat  more  centralised  govern- 
ment than  was  practicable  at  Syra- 
cuse. Some  such  hint,  we  fancy, 
may  be  gathered  firom  the  words  of 
Pindar,  which  at  first  sight  look 
like  a  prosaic  and  misplaced  intro- 
duction of  local  politics.  'This 
city,'  he  says,  *  Hiero  founded  with 
god-built  freedom  under  the  laws 
of  Hyllus'  rule.  For  the  descen- 
dants of  Pamphylus  and  of  the  He- 
raclidsB,  dwelling  under  the  steeps  of 
Taygetus,  would  ever  desire  to  abide 
by  the  Dorian  institutions  of  u3Sgi- 
mius.'  The  marked  way  in  which, 
the  old  Dorian  chiefs  are  here  re- 
ferred to,  suggests  the  belief  that 
though  Hieto  had  originally  fol- 
lowed the  Dorian  laws  in  the  con- 
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stitution  of  ^tna,  and  had  enrolled 
a  number  of  Lacedaemonian  emi- 
grants in  the  new  State,  he  had  exhi- 
bited some  disposition  to  modify  the 
stringent  limits  imposed  on  power  by 
the  ancient  prirpai,  or  constitutional 
traditions  observed  at  Sparta,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  model  State  for 
the  whole  Dorian  race.  Against 
such  innovations,  probably,  Pindar 
would  warn  him,  and  if  this  be  so 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  ap- 
prehending a  further  reason  why 
Pindar  is  eager  to  set  before  his  au- 
dience the  contrast  between  brutal 
force  and  the  divine  influence  of 
gentleness.  For  unless  he  had  felt 
that  some  such  counsels  were  re- 
quired in  the  interest  of  liberty  and 
good  government,  he  would  hardly 
have  addressed  Hiero  in  those  wise 
and  pregnant  maxims  with  which 
he  concludes  the  ode.  Some  of  these 
saws  would  be  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  great  personages  in 
modem  times:  especially  where 
Pindar  enjoins  wariness  in  speech 
to  all  men  in  Hiero's  station.  Re- 
collecting how  royal  and  imperial 
phraseology  frequently  operates  to 
depress  the  Bourses  and  alarm  the 
markets  of  Europe,  we  cannot  but 
wish  that  men  in  Hiero's  position 
would  take  note  of  the  counsels 
addressed  to  that  sovereign.  'If 
what  thou  sayest  be  rightly  fitted 
to  the  occasion,  comprehending  in 
brief  the  scope  of  many  conse- 
quences, thou  shalt  have  the  less 
blame  from  men.'  It  is  hopeless, 
the  poet  intimates,  for  a  ruler  to 
expect  that  all  men  shall  speak  well 
of  him.  Even  the  fact  that  he  has 
satisfied  all  the  hopes  formed  of  his 
rule  is  enough  to  cause  a  reaction 
against  him ;  and  his  enjoyment  of 
the  favours  of  fortune  is  enough  to 
make  him  hated  in  secret.  '  For  all 
i^at,'  Pindar  goes  on  to  say,  *  since 
it  is  better  to  be  envied  than  pitied, 
refuse  not  the  proffered  blessings. 
Only  have  a  care  to  steer  thy  people 
with  a  just  rudder:  and  beat  out 
thy  speech  on  the  anvil  of  truth- 


fulness.' It  is  evident  that  the 
kingcraft  taught  by  Machiavel  and 
Talleyrand  would  not  commend 
itself  much  to  Pindar's  judgment. 

There  was  such  a  thing  as  public 
opinion  in  those  days  and  an  appeal 
thereto,  although  it  had  other 
vehicles  for  its  expression  than 
the  leading  articles  of  newspapers. 
*  All  that  thou  doest,'  says  Pindar, 
*is  done  before  many  witnesses/ 
But  the  poet  would  not  have  his 
patron  too  subservient  to  the  voice 
of  the  public  according  to  iiie 
changeable  humours  of  the  day. 
Indeed  he  says,  rather  cynically, 
'  Wouldst  thou  be  held  in  popular 
favour,  then  be  lavish  in  expendi- 
ture.' But  Pindar  has  insisted  on 
justice  as  the  prime  characteristic 
of  good  government,  and  therefore 
he  would  rather  have  the  king  look 
forward  to  that  more  matured  pub- 
lic opinion  which  is  the  voice  of 
posterity : 

After  our  life,  the  botist  of  a  good  Dame— 
The  award  of  bard  and  chronicler — 

Surrives  to  ehow  the  world  what  men  we 
were. 

The  virtues  of  a  Crcpsus*  gentle  rule 

Sleep  not  with  him  in  dust;  but  scorn  and 
shame 

Abide  for  Phalaris,  whose  sayage  crime 

Eoasted  his  victims  in  the  brazen  bull. 

His  name  no  harpings  sound  in  after  time 
Beneath  the  household  zoof  where  meet 
Maidens  and  youths  in  converse  sweet. 

It  will  be  guessed  from  these  refer- 
ences  that  the  political  philosophy 
of  Pindar  was  of  a  high  and  grave 
character.  He  strenuously  insisted, 
as  Plato  has  done  after  him,  that 
justice  is  the  cardinal  principle  of 
all  good  government.  And  in  the 
eighth  Nemean  ode  he  dwells  with 
some  asperity  on  the  glozing  arts  of 
oratory,  which  as  the  special  power 
of  pfiTopec  afterwards  became  such 
an  important  element  in  Athenian 
politics — an  element  which  neither 
the  satire  of  Aristophanes  nor  the 
indignant  complaints  of  Demo- 
sthenes could  depose  from  its  posi- 
tion of  influence.  Dissen  supposes 
the  last-mentioned,  ode  to  imply  an 
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angry  denunciation  of  the  Athenian 
stf^  in  its  dealings  with  ^gina.  It 
maj  be  so ;  and  Pindar's  relations 
wilii  Athens  (which  had  invested 
him  with  the  rights  of  irpofev/a) 
would  in  that  case  account  for  the 
stadied  obscnrity  in  which  he  passes 
his  jndgment.  But  at  all  events 
the  story  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses  is 
evidently  told  in  connection  with 
some  contest  of  eloquence  in  which 
Pindar  thinks  the  worse  cause  was 
made  the  better.  The  diplomatic 
discussion  recorded  by  Thucydides 
will  show  what  scope  was  afforded 
for  the  orator's  skill  in  international 
disputes.  The  Stanleys  and  Sewards 
of  those  days  settled  such  matters 
by  word  of  mouth  instead  of  by 
correspondence.  But  the  words  of 
Pindar  would  equally  apply  to  some 
wordy  war  among  the  citizens  of 
iBgina  themselves.  And  when  he 
denounces  the  power  of  persuasion 
as  *the  companionof  crafty  speeches, 
fraadftil  in  meaning,  a  shune  that 
works  mischief,  overpowering  that 
which  is  noble,  and  throwing  a  cor- 
rupt glory  over  things  that  had 
better  remain  obscure,'  we  may 
guess  that  his  sympathies  were 
rather  with  the  aristocratic  than 
with  the  democratic  party  in  the 
divisions  which  were  now  beginning 
to  develop  themselves  in  almost 
every  State  of  Greece.  But  the  poet 
Bought  above  all  things  to  heal  the 
breaches  which  distracted  the  seve- 
ral States.  And  his  voice  is  com- 
monly found  pleading  with  the 
stronger  party  in  fovour  of  those 
who  had  been  worsted  in  the  fre- 
quently recurring  contests  of  fac- 
tion. With  what  a  generous  cou- 
rage, in  his  ode  to  Arcesilaus  of 
C;^rene,  he  claims  the  privilege  of 
a  *  messenger  of  good  tidings '  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Damophilus, 
an  exile  from  Cyrene  on  account  of 
some  political  offence.  He  urges 
on  Arcesilaus  the  wisdom  of  mode- 
ration in  success,  that  'the  treatment 
of  a  civil  wound  calls  for  gentle 
handling.    To  agitate  the  common- 


wealth is  easy  enough,  even  for  a 
fool ;  but  to  restore  it  to  a  stable 
balance  is  difficult  indeed,  unless 
some  god  unexpectedly  appears  to 
pilot  the  rulers.'  And  he  strives  to 
move  the  clemency  of  the  Afrx>- 
Greek  potentate  in  a  passage  which 
may  have  suggested  to  Dante  his 
well-remembered  line — *  This,*  he 
says,  4s  the  worst  of  woes,  to  be 
conscious  of  blessings  from  which 
you  are  perforce  debarred.  This 
Atlas  struggles  under  the  weight  of 
the  sky  far  from  his  native  country 
and  his  possessions.  But  the  death- 
less Zeus,  remember,  released  the 
Titans.'  Let  us  hope  the  poet's 
pleading  was  successful,  and  that 
Damophilus,  if  restored,  kept  the 
pledge  which  Pindar  makes  for  him, 
that  he  should  refrain  from  revolu- 
tionary intrigues,  and  live  kv  fftrvxl^ 
We  have  edready  discussed  the  use 
to  which  Pindar  applies  this  word 
in  his  political  thought.  Hesychia 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  eyes 
of  some  of  the  Greeks  more  than 
an  idea,  and  to  have  received  the 
personal  honours  of  a  goddess.  At 
least  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
eighth  Pythian  ode  does  not  imply 
an  actual  offering  at  a  shrine  dedi- 
cated to  her  at  ^gina.  The  Greeks 
showed  their  regard  to  abstract  vir- 
tues in  this  way,  especially  among 
the  Dorian  races;  although  there 
is  no  trace  of  such  personifications 
acquiring  the  personal  attributed  of 
divinity  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
older  gods  established  in  the  popu- 
lar religion.  In  this  connection  we 
may  notice  an  instance  of  the  crude 
comments  with  which  profound 
scholars  sometimes  put  us  off  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
writers.  The  late  Dr.  Donaldson 
was  a  Greek  scholar  of  high  order, 
and  his  edition  of  Pindar  is  a  very 
useful  one.  There  is  the  more  rea- 
son to  reprehend  an  error  in  such 
a  work,  if  error  there  be.  But  we 
will  try  to  paraphrase  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ode  to  which  we 
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Daughter  of  Justice,  kindly  Order,  hear ! 
We  come  before  thy  shrine  to  Uy 
The  wrestler's  trophy,  borne  away 

From  Pythian  plains  by  Aristomenes. 
Thoo,  thou  art  she,  beneath  whose  care 
Nations  grow  great :  the  authentic  keys 
Thou  holdst  of  council  and  of  war : 

To  thee   the  lore  of   sweetness  well    is 
known. 

To  give  and  take  on  fit  occasion : — 

Thou  too,  when    passion's    lawless  crime 
prevails 
Canst  own  stem  power  to  repel 
The  robber-foeman's  onset  fell. 
And  hurl  proud  Outrage  o'er  the  vessel's 
side. 

Dr.  Donaldson's  note  on  the  pas- 
sage runs  thus — *  Hesychia^  tlie 
Gbddess  of  Peace,  is  here  called  the 
daaghter  of  Justice,  because  peace 
and  tranquillity  are  the  natural 
results  of  fair  dealing.  The  quali- 
ties indicated  of  Hesychia  are  more 
properly  applicable  to  Aii:i|.  Peace 
is  made  a  warlike  goddess  in  v. 
8-12  on  the  principle,  common  in 
Qreek  mythology,  which  considers 
a  divinity  who  is  the  cause  of  any- 
thing as  also  the  cause  of  its  con- 
trary,' 

It  is  strange  that  so  eminent  a 
critic  should  have  given  us  such  a 
shallow  bit  of  criticism.  We  have 
quoted  it  chiefly  to  vindicate  our 
translation  of  iitrvxla  by  the  English 
word  *  order.'  Those  who  consider 
the  use  of  this  word  in  Pindar  wiU, 
we  think,  agree  with  us  that  it 
denotes  not  peace  as  opposed  to 
foreign  war,  but  the  internal  order 
which  arises  from  the  concord  of 
the  citizens  at  home,  and  by  which 
a  State  is  best  enabled  to  repel  its 
enemies.  K  Dr.  Donaldson's  ren- 
dering of  the  word  by  *  Peace '  had 
been  correct,  it  would  still  have 
been  an  abuse  of  terms  to  talk  of 
such  personifications  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  '  mythology ;'  and 
a  very  wild  assumption  to  suppose 
that  Peace  could  be  *  made  a  war- 
like goddess '  by  any  analogy  to  the 
principle  cited. 

.  One  word  more  to  the  English 
reader  on  this  passage.  We  bave 
translated  the  epithet^t  the  begin- 


ning 'kindly;'  not  forgetting  tlie 
usage  by  which  in  the  old  Scottish 
ballads  it  became  a  standing  phrase 
to  speak  of  a  '  kindly  Scot.'  Does 
not  this  s^plication  of  the  word 
mean  just  what  Pindar  means— 
that  the  kindly  feeling  which  ac- 
knowledges the  claim  of  one  Scotcb- 
man  on  another  is  the  root  of  that 
*  mle  of  order '  by  which  nations 
are  exalted  ? 

This  same  ode,  by  the  way,  has 
an  interest  in  connection  with  Pin- 
dar's life  and  the  history  of  his 
time.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  feelings  of  Pindar  towards 
Athens  and  Athenian  influence  in 
Greece.  The  last  b'ne  of  the  pas- 
sage above  translated  seems  to  refer 
to  a  sea-flght ;  and  MiiUer,  in  his 
^gineticay  argues  that  it  was  pro- 
bably written  soon  after  the  hattle 
of  Cecryphalea  recorded  in  Thmy- 
dides  (i.  105).  In  that  action  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  victorious  over 
the  Peloponnesian,  but  the  liter 
authority  of  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium is  cited  in  proof  of  a  tradition 
that  the  ^ginetans  were  sucoessfol 
against  that  part  of  the  Athenian  I 
fleet  which  was  opposed  to  them. 
According  to  this  view  the  Athe- 
nians would  be  designated  by  the 
hostile  'Outrage.'  Hermann  and 
Donaldson  argue,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  in  which,  as  we  know 
from  Herodotus,  the  ships  of  j£gina 
bore  a  distinguished  part.  One 
would  imagine,  certainly,  that  if 
Salamis  had  been  alluded  to,  tite 
poet  would  have  been  more  explicit 
in  the  reference ;  whereas,  as  we 
have  before  seen,  he  had  reason 
for  being  guarded  in  expressing  his 
feelings  as  concerned  Athens. 

Pindar,  as  we  have  said,  was 
amoDg  the  most  religious  minds  of 
antiquity.  In  no  ancient  writer 
do  we  find  more  vivid  traces  of  the 
power  with  which  the  worship  of 
the  gods  entered  into  all  the  common 
life  of  the  Greeks;  their  poHtics, 
their  enjoyments,  and  their  social 
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habitB.  Almost  eveiy  ode  opens  ^itk 
the  invocation  of  some  deity.  Some 
of  them  no  doubt  were  song  at  the 
altar  when  the  conqueror  reverently 
laid  his  garland  as  an  offering  to 
the  Power  which  had  favoured  him 
in  the  contest.  On  these  occasions 
the  verses  of  Pindar  naturally  as- 
sume a  graver  and  more  thoughtful 
cast  than  belongs  to  those  which 
ware  sung  at  banquets  in  the  victor's 
hall  or  during  the  joyous  Kujfioe 
afterwards,  when  the  flushed  quests 
iflsued  forth  into  the  cool  nignt  air, 
and  roamed  the  streets  in  proces- 
sion, serenading  their  friends,  or 
joining  another  party  of  revellers 
who  were  still  over  their  cups,  as 
Alcibiades  and  his  Mends  rush  in 
upon  the  drinkers  and  disputants 
in  Plato's  Synvpoaiwm.  The  four- 
teenth Olympian  ode,  in  honour  of 
Asopichus,  is  perhaps  more  strictly 
confined  to  its  redigious  purpose 
tiian  any  other  of  Pindar's  compo- 
sitions. It  was  sung  in  the  temple 
of  the  GhraceB  in  the  old  Boeotian 
city  of  Orchomenus,  and  we  will 
eesay  to  put  it  into  an  English  shape 
as  a  specimen  of  an  ancient '  hymn ' 
strictly  so  called. 

Ye  who  by  Cephissus'  side 
Hold  your  own  allottod  bowers, 
Within  the  plain  where  gallant  horsemen 
ride, 
(heens  of  bright  OrchomennB,  long 
ProiBed  in  stoij  and  in  8<Hig, 
"Who  from    your    throne    overlook    the 

towers, 
Where  dwelt  the  old-world  MinysB — 
Hear  me,  0  Graees,  for  on  yon  I  call ! 
Through  you  all  things  that  sweet  and 
j<5^falbe 
To  hunan  creatures  fall ; 
Through   you  we  are  wise,  or    fair,    or 
honoured  all. 
Nef er  without  the  stately  Graces 
Gather  the  gods  to  feast  or  choir : 
All  charge  is  yours  in  heayen:  ye  hold 

high  places  ' 
Close  by  the  God  who  bends  the  golden 
bow; 
Srerso 
Honouring  with  reverence  due  your  great 
Olympian  sire. 

Daugjiter  of  the  Lord  of  Lords— 
Thou,  adoced  Aglaia,  hear! 


And  sisters  twain,  who  love  the  minstrers 
chords, 

Thalia  and  Euphrosyne  I 

Look  upon  our  company 

With  gentle  footfiEdl  drawing  near. 

Happ^  fortune  I  To  rehearse 
The  praises  of  Asopichus  I  come, 
Li  Lydian  measures  and  accordant  verse. 

Through  you  within  a  home 
Of  old  Orchomenus  the  Olympian   pri^e 
hath  room. 

Hasten,  Echo,  hasten  where 

Glooms  the  hall  of  Proserpine— 
To  CleodamuB  dead  the  tidings  bear 
How  that  by  deeds  in  Pisa's  valley  done, 

His  matchless  son 
Doth    with    the    conqueror's    plume    his 
clustering  locks  entwine. 

In  those  odes  which  have  more 
of  a  secular  character  Pindar  gene- 
rally proceeds,  from  praise  or  prayer 
offered  to  deity,  to  recount  some 
old  story  culled  from  the  legends  of 
which  Greece  was  so  ftill.  It  is 
when  he  is  opening  his  budget  in 
this  way  that  he  generally  startles 
us  by  those  hunted  changes  of 
topic  to  which  we  have  before  ad- 
verted. Pindar  delights  in  these 
tales  for  their  own  sake;  but  he 
always  has  a  good  reason  for  telling 
them.  Perhaps  the  narrative  which 
he  introduces  carries  back  into 
hoar  antiquity  the  origin  of  the 
&mily  whose  representative  has 
borne  off  athletic  honours.  We 
have  'already  quoted  the  sixth 
Olympic  ode,  sung  at  the  feast  of 
Agesias  the  Syracusan.  Now 
Agesias  claimed  descent  from  the 
great  Arcadian  house  of  the  lamidao, 
hereditary  soothsayers  by  the  an- 
cient gift  of  Apollo  from  whom 
they  sprung.  So  Pindar  sets  forth 
in  his  verse  the  whole  story  of  the 
wondrous  birth  of  the  great  seer 
lamus  the  founder  of  the  race :  how 
he  was  pledge  of  the  stolen  loves  of 
Apollo  and  *  violet-haired  Evadne : ' 
how  he  was  bom  far  away  in  the 
wild  wood  and  there  left  by  his 
mother,  while  two  blue-eyed  ser- 
pents tended  him  by  counsel  of  the 
gods,  and  fed  him  with  the  blame- 
less poison  of  bees  (such  is  our 
poet's  fantastic  way  of  describing 
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what  other  mortals  would  call 
honey)  :  how  King -^pytus,  warned 
by  the  oracle,  Bonght  far  and  near 
for  the  boy  that  was  bom  a  prophet 
in  Arcadia  of  the  blood  of  the  pro- 
phet-god :  and  how  all  the  while — 

he  lay  unsoen 
'Mid  the  thick  brake  and  rushy  glade, 
And  o'er  his  tender  limbs  the  violets  shed 
Moist  gleams  of  yellow  and  of  purple 

sheen, 
Wherefore— for  so  his  mother  bade — 
They  named    the    boy    that   more    than 

mortal  name, 
Which  should  to  all  the  years  his  wondrous 

art  proclaim — 

Iamu8y  that  is  to  say,  they  called 
him  from  the  violets  in  which  he 
lay  cradled.  Let  us  by  no  means 
believe  the  commentators  who  fol- 
low each  other  in  the  assertion  that 
Pindar's  yellow  violets  and  Ca- 
tollus's  *mte89  violsB*  mean  our 
wall-flowers.  No  species  of  the 
wall-flower  could  ever  have  haunted 
rushy  glades  in  an  Arcadian  forest, 
and  no  poet  could  ever  have  desig- 
nated wall-flowers  and  violets  by  a 
common  name.  Surely  Pindar  and 
Catullus  meant  to  speak  of  the 
pansy,  the  simplest  variety  of  which 
is  always  yellow.  We  are  bound 
to  remember,  however,  that  both  in 
Prance  and  Germany  the  wall- 
flower  is  still  occasionally  called  a 
violet. 

Such  a  family  story  as  this  was 
sure  to  please  Pindar's  fancy  and 
to  charm  his  hearers  for  its  own 
sake.  But  he  also  sought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  make  those  legendary  tales 
which  he  loved  the  means  of  sug- 
gesting some  lesson  or  other  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  those  to 
whom  he  told  them.  In  the  fourth 
Pythian  ode  it  was  natural  enough 
thiett,  in  connection  with  the  victory 
of  Arcesilaus,  the  poet  should  tell 
the  story  of  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion, in  which  Euphemus  the  ances- 
tor of  Arcesilaus  had  borne  a  part. 
But  he  wishes  to  incline  the  mind 
of  Arcesilaus  to  clemency  towards 
his  vanquished  opponents  at  Cyrene, 
and  therefore  he  so  tells  the  story 


as  to  illustrate  the  courtesy  and  ge- 
nerosity of  Jason's  character,  eepe^ 
cially  as  shown  towards  Peluks, 
when  he  had  overthrown  that 
usurper  and  recovered  possession 
of  his  rights.  The  purpose  which 
Pindar  has  in  view  is  sufficientlj 
apparent  in  this  ode ;  but  no  doubt 
he  frequently  hints  at  circumstancefl 
which  would  be  understood  by  his 
bearers  but  which  are  wholly  lost 
to  us  now,  and  thus  leave  manj 
passages  in  his  works  more  or  ks 
obscure.  We  may  sometimes  gn^s 
with  more  or  less  plausibility  at 
such  a  key  to  Pindar's  meaning. 
Thus  in  the  ninth  Pythian  he  is 
easily  led  by  the  victory  of  Telea- 
crates  the  Cyrenian  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  huntress  Cyrene  be- 
loved by  Apollo.  But  there  is  coti- 
siderable  probability  in  Disaen's 
conjecture  that  Telesicrates  had 
brought  himself  into  trouble  through 
some  lawless  amour,  and  that  Pm- 
dar  so  handles  the  legend  as  to  sug- 
gest a  lesson  of  self-restraint  in 
these  matters. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the 
spirit  of  religious  reverence  in 
which  Pindar  always  approadies 
the  subject  witli  whieb  he  deals. 
Even  in  those  odes  of  his  which 
bear  most  traces  of  the  c^/Lioc,  where 
a  kind  of  gleeful  humour  seems  at 
times  to  flash  through  the  ringing 
music  of  his  words — there  is  always 
a  readiness  of  appeal  to  the  gods 
and  to  their  watchful  control  oyer 
human  fortunes.  For  a  religioofl 
Greek  the  influence  and  providence 
of  his  gods  was  an  essential  part  of 
his  every-day  life — mingling  in  all 
his  actions  and  controlling  all  his 
fortunes.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
poet  (the  teacher  of  grown  men,  as 
^schylus  calls  him)  to  keep  alive 
this  sentiment ;  and  to  this  end  the 
legendary  narratives  of  Pindar  are 
always  addressed.  Of  his  more 
direct  speculations  as  to  the  dealings 
of  God  with  man,  and  in  particnkr 
as  relates  to  the  mystery  of  death 
and  that  which^is  beyond  it,  we 
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shonld  probably  know  more  if  time 
had  spared  to  ns  some  of  those 
threni  or  dirges  for  the  dead  which 
were  by  no  means  the  least  re- 
markable among  his  compositions. 
These  odes  were  sung  to  the  flute 
either  during  the  Mineral  procession 
or  at  the  religious  ceremonies  which 
were  usually  held  in  memory  of 
the  deceased  some  days  afterwards. 
Dionysius  says  that  Simonides,  as 
a  composer  of  ihreni,  mourned  for 
the  dead  pathetically,  but  Pindar 
mourned  for  them  magnificently 
(fieyaXovpiiTkfQ),  We  can  well 
imagine  this  to  be  true,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  bent  of  our  poet's 
genius.  His  love  of  splendour 
would  prompt  him  to  a  sort  of 
Apocalyptic  realism  in  his  efforts 
to  depict  the  glories  of  the  good 
man's  immortality — ^the  streets  of 
gold  and  the  gates  of  pearl.  One 
or  two  detached  fragments  of  his 
dirges  have  been  quoted  for  us  by 
ancient  writers,  and  serve  to  help 
HB  in  some  measure  in  guessing  at 
their  general  character.  There  is 
one  passage  which  rather  curiously 
illustrates  the  propensity  of  the 
Greek  to  transfer  to  the  other  world 
the  actual  habits  and  pursuits  of  this 
—a  feature  of  that  yearning  for  some 
tangible  test  of  continuity  of  exis- 
tence, which  the  Christian  Church 
grasped  and  expressed  in  the  article 
of  fiuth  which  declares  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  We  may 
render  Pindar's  words  as  follows : 

There  while  earth  is  wrapped  in  darkness, 

still  for  them  the  sunshine  glows, 
Keadows  girdling  all  their  city,  flushed 

with  crimson  of  the  rose : 
Heayy  hangs  the  golden  fruitage,  broad 

the  shade  of  spicy  trees. 
There — in  horses  some  delighting,  some 

whom  wondrous  harpings  please, 
Some  their  old  athletic  sports,  and  some 

the  gentler  games  of  chess — 
So  they  pass  the  flowery  ages,  glorified  with 

happiness. 
And    through  all    those  pleasant   places 

spreads  a  fi-agrance  most  divine, 
When  on  earth  the  pious  offer  incense  at 

some  holy  shrine. 

Such   were    his   thoughts   of  a 


heathen  Paradise.  That  he  also 
essayed  to  realise,  by  way  of  warn- 
ing, the  darker  side  of  a  life  to  come, 
would  appear  from  a  Dantesque 
line  which  is  attributed  to  the  same 
dirge: 

Whence  grim  night's  slow-creeping  rivers 
belch  unsoimded  darkness  forth. 

And  in  another  passage  (if  it  be 
authentic)  he  says : 

O'er  the  earth  beneath  the  heavens  fly  the 

spirits  foul  with  stain, 
Bound    in    bands    of  wretchedness,    ever 

racked  with  ghastly  pain, 
But  the  spirits  of  the  righteous,  dwelling 

in  the  heavens  fair. 
Sing  the  Blessed  and  the  Great  One  named 

in  strains  of  chanted  prayer. 

This  is  quoted  as  Pindar's  by  two 
Christian  fethers,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  Theodoret,  whose  autho- 
rity on  the  point  can  scarcely  be 
questioned,  writing  as  they  did 
when  the  works  of  Pindar  were 
well  known  and  generally  accessible. 
Most  of  the  commentators  on  Pindar, 
however,  doubt  their  genuineness ; 
and  they  certainly  seem  at  first 
sight  to  savour  of  a  Christian  imi- 
tator of  Pindar  writing  with  Plato's 
FluBdrua  on  his  mind. 

Another  ancient  quotation  from 
the  Threiii  illustrates  the  specula- 
tions of  Pindar  on  an  after  life : — 

Blessed  time  that  comes  to  all !  the  time  of 

resting  from  their  toils. 
Death,  that  orerweening  master,  of  the 

bod^  each  despoils. 
But  a  living  thing  remaineth,  which  our 

living  likeness  takes. 
This  alone  the  gods  have  moulded:  this, 

the  while  our  body  wakes, 
Slumbers  on ;  but  when  the  body  slumbers^ 

this  in  dreams  reveals 
Olimpees  of  a  state  that  shall  discern  the 

blessings  from  the  ills. 

That  the  soul,  thus  divorced 
from  the  body,  should  again  return 
to  new  flesh  and  make  successive 
sojourns  in  the  world,  was  part  of 
the  old  Orphic  and  Pvthagorean 
doctrines,  and  is  alluded  to  by 
Pindar  on  various  occasions.  In 
another  fragment  of  the^!Z%ren^  he 
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Bot  Persephone  sends  back  to  dwell  beneath 

the  npper  sun 
All  the  souls  of  those  who  have  to  her 

their  righteons  penance  done 
For  the  sins  in   life  committed: — these, 

whence  thrice  three  years  are  spent, 
Then  once  more  onr  world  revisit;  and 

snch  sonls  as  these  are  lent 
Unto  noble   kings  and  diampions,   nnto 

wise  and  brave  and  great, 
Hailed  by  men  as  holy  heroes,  when  they 

pass  their  mortal  date. 

But  the  old  poet  mnst  himself 


pass  away  to  the  dim  land  whoee 
shadows  he  soaght  after  with  sach 
*  obstinate  qnestioningrs.'  To  Per- 
sephone, the  Ladj  of  the  Dead,  he 
addressed  his  last  verses  in  a  solenm 
hymn  now  lost;  and  so,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  tamed 
his  face  from  the  great  Greece 
which  he  had  snng  so  well — dying 
at  Argos  in  the  year  B.C.  436. 


OCTOBER  THOUGHTS. 


Still  falls  the  leaf,  on  golden  sheaf 

The  harvest  suns  no  longer  shine ; 
In  mddier  brown  their  beams  go  down. 
And  mddier  tinge  the  far  sea-line : 
And  each  fair  fading  of  the  day  shows  plainer  yet  the  year's  decay. 


II. 

Soon  from  the  West,  in  angrier  qnest, 

The  chariots  of  the  wind  shall  sweep ; 
Soon,  down  the  shore,  with  hoarser  roar 
Shall  sound  the  trumpets  of  the  deep, 
Till  autumn's  vesture  disappear,  and  the  dark  storm-cloud's  path 
be  clear. 

III. 

Then,  while  her  eyes  to  leaden  skies 

The  patient  earth  no  more  may  raise, 
E'en  tempests'  power  in  that  drear  hour 
Shakes  not  her  hope  in  gladder  days. 
She  deems  that  spring  will  come  anew  and  deck  her  in  fresh  robes 
of  dew. 

IV. 

So,  o'er  our  soul  when  thick  clouds  roll, 

And  youth's  bright  pageants  sink  in  shade ; 
When,  pressed  with  care,  we  woo  despair 
As  dreams  we  closest  clung  to  fade- 
Let  some  such  gracious  thought  of  spring  rise  hopeful  to  our 
imaging. 

G.  W.  M.  D. 
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LITTLE  MISS  DEANE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


BELFIELD  Square,  *  our  square  * 
as  we  its  inhabitants  were  ac- 
customed to  call  it,  is  a  suburban 
square  on  the  outskirts  of  the  noise 
and  traffic  of  the  great  city;  and 
yet  it  is  not  in  the  country.  The 
fields  about  it  are  mostly  brickfields, 
the  streets  which  open  into  it  are 
pared  London  streets,  and  the  quiet 
vrhich  pervades  it  is  not  the  mur- 
mming  peacefulness  of  a  country 
lane,  but  rather  the  stillness  of  a 
highway,  where  only  those  sit  down 
to  rest  who  are  too  tired  to  go 
ferther.  We  are  most  of  us  middle- 
aged  people  ;  we  have  for  the  most 
part  done  with  the  bustle  and  ex- 
citement of  life ;  in  our  own  square 
we  find  shut  in  our  greatest  interests 
and  our  closest  ties.  We  pass  out 
of  it  on  our  little  missions  of  charity 
and  kindness ;  but  as  for  our  social 
pleasures,  they  are  chiefly  such  as 
spring  from  intercourse  amongst 
oorselves:  there  is  a  slender  invi- 
sible chain  running  round  the 
square  which  connects  us  with  each 
oUier,  and  the  links  are  rarely 
broken. 

The  houses  are  generally  in- 
habited by  portions  or  remnants 
of  fiumlies.  There  is  a  brother  and 
sister  in  No.  i,  and  an  old  lady  next 
door.  There  are  two  maiden  sisters 
in  No.  5,  and  a  widow  with  a  little 
lame  boy  in  No.  7.  There  are  two 
brothers,  who  in  a  quiet  way  carry 
on  solicitors'  business,  in  No.  10  ; 
and  there  is  a  doctor  at  the  comer. 
Then  in  the  big  house  in  the  middle 
of  the  square  old  Mr.  Deane  has 
Kved  for  the  last  twenty  years.: 
only  one  or  two  people  can  re- 
member when  he  first  came  to  live 
there.  The  big  house  must  have 
been  there  long  before  the  square, 
was  built,  for  it  is  an  old  house; 
much  older  than  those  which  have 
sprung   up   around  it.      It  h^  a 


large  walled  garden  behind  it, 
where  apricots  and  peaches  ripen 
in  the  autumn,  and  where  chil- 
dren might  have  hedged  round 
their  little  gardens  and  worn  the 
grass  with  their  aimless  pattering 
feet,  and  young  people  might  have 
read  and  worked  and  played  croquet 
through  the  summer  afternoons,  in 
spite  of  the  London  smoke  which  is 
drifted  overheard.  But  as  it  chanced, 
there  were  no  little  children  to  pick 
the  daisies,  and  there  were  no  young 
people  to  wander  about  the  walks 
in  the  sunmier  twilight. 

People  had  often  wondered  why 
Mr.  Deane  lived  alone  in  his  big 
house,  keeping  his  riches,  and  com- 
forts, and  feelings  to  himself:  we 
sociable  people  pitied  him  for  the 
solitary  state  in  which  he  lived ;  and 
if  he  would  have  allowed  us  we 
should  have  been  very  ready  to 
welcome  him  to  our  firesides,  though 
he  WBS  rather  an  alarming  person 
in  some  respects.  He  was  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age,  I  believe ;  a 
tally  thin,  stateljjr  man,  with  over- 
whelmingly polite  manners.  The 
expression  of  his  mouth  was  some- 
what severe  and  cynical,  his  cold 
blue  eyes  were  piercing  and  relent- 
less; and  moreover,  beneath  his 
polished  exterior  there  were  some- 
times startling  flashes  of  nervous 
excitement  and  irritation.  Some 
people  who  were  romantic  enough 
to  like  a  little  mystery  used  to 
declare  that  it  was  plain  he  had 
something  upon  his  conscience,  but, 
for  my  part,  I  liked  the  old  gentle- 
man. He  generally  made  his  way 
up  to  me  when  we  happened  to 
meet  in  society ;  he  could  be  agree- 
able when  he  chose  ;  and  I  think  he 
liked  me. 

I  was  then  no  longer  young ;  in- 
deed I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  had 
been  young.    Mine  had  been  a  hard, 
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straggling  Hfe;  I  had  never  had 
time  ibr  the  pleasant  troables  and 
uncertain  hopes  which  hang  aronnd 
the  youth  of  most  girls.  Perhaps  it 
might  have  been  different  if  I  had 
been  particularly  clever  or  beautiful ; 
but  my  practical  diflSculties  had 
occupied  my  whole  thoughts  at  a 
time  when  I  should  have  been  ac- 
quiring knowledge ;  and  as  to  beauty, 
no  one  ever  paid  me  a  higher  com- 
pliment than  when  my  old  nurse 
consoled  me  by  the  assurance  that 
I  was  *  very  passable/  I  dare  say 
she  was  right;  for  certainly  I  passed 
through  life  without  attracting 
much  observation. 

After  my  parents'  death  I  took  a 
small  house,  one  of  the  smallest,  in 
Belfield  Square.  When  that  little 
house  is  once  more  to  be  let  or  sold 
I  shall  have  dropped  out  of  life 
altogether.  Once  only  have  I  left 
it  since  I  first  came  to  live  here — 
once  for  a  year ;  but  it  was  an  event- 
ful year  in  my  quiet  life,  and  as  I 
look  back  upon  it,  it  stands  out  as 
a  distinct  portion  of  my  existence. 

How  well  I  remember  my  sur- 
prise when  I  received  Mr.  Deane's 
letter.  I  remember  every  word  of 
it,  the  old-fashioned  phrases  and 
the  stiff,  cramped  hand- writing.  A 
brother  of  his  had  died  in  very  dis- 
tressed circumstances,  leaving  an 
only  daughter.  Her  other  relations 
were  too  poor  to  bring  her  up  in  a 
befitting  manner,  and  he  proposed 
to  take  this  charge  upon  himself. 
Would  I  lend  my  valuable  assis- 
tance? 

The  offer  was  couched  in  the 
most  delicate  and  ambiguous  words, 
but  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  he 
proposed  to  engage  me  at  a  fixed 
and  most  liberal  salaiy  as  resident 
governess  or  companion  to  this 
young  lady.  Well,  I  pondered  it 
long,  and  finally  I  accepted  the 
offer.  I  was  somewhat  weary  of 
my  solitude,  I  felt  a  curiosity  to  see 
something  new,  it  was  November, 
the  weaker  was  dull  and  I  was 
dull ;  and  finally,  I  had  a  friendly 
wish  to  be  of  service  to  Mr.  Deane. 


Looking  back  upon  it,  I  can  hardly 
tell  what  determined  me,  but  I  was 
determined,  and  I  closed  with  the 
offer. 

I  confess  that  when  I  went  to 
establish  myself  in  my  new  home 
my  heart  failed  me  a  little.  I  felt 
as  if  the  servants  despised  me,  and 
knew  that  I  was  only  Miss  Ford 
from  the  little  house  over  the  way. 
Mr.  Deane  was  alarming,  with  his 
courteous  welcome  and  formal  hope 
that  I  would  make  myself  at  home. 
I  felt  as  if  he,  too,  knew  that  it  was 
an  unwonted  luxury  to  find  a  fire 
blazing  in  my  bedroom,  and  I 
cowered  over  it,  feeling  shy  and 
miserable,  and  glad  to  turn  from  the 
reflection  of  my  own  scared  &ce  in 
the  large  pier-glasses. 

As  I  glided  softly  down  the  stairs 
I  thought  somewhat  compassion- 
afcely  of  my  future  charge.  How 
strange  it  would  seem  to  her, 
entering  upon  a  new  life  in  the  con- 
strained  atmosphere  of  that  house, 
which  seemed  as  if  it  never  could 
have  echoed  to  the  sound  of  chil- 
dren's feet.  But  upon  the  other 
hand,  she  would  be  at  once  placed 
in  a  higher  position;  Mr.  Deane 
would  of  course  make  her  an 
heiress,  and  coming  from  the  pain- 
ful struggles  of  a  poverty-stricken 
home,  it  might  well  be  that  the 
elevation  would  dazzle  her  for  a 
time.  I  thought  it  all  over  as  I 
sat  upon  an  ottoman  in  the  middle 
of  the  large  formally-furnished 
drawing-room,  awaiting  her  arrival. 

There  was  a  sharp  ring,  a  bustle 
in  the  hall,  then  the  door  opened  and 
little  Miss  Deane  stood  before  me. 
She  looked  about  sixteen,  and  was 
small  of  her  age.  Her  features 
were  regular  and  delicate,  her  eye- 
brows arched  and  clearly  defined, 
her  complexion  perfectly  colourless, 
her  expression  very  grave.  I  had 
looked  for  a  little  slu*inking  from 
the  new  scene,  and  for  some  natural 
diffidence  at  a  first  meeting  with 
strangers ;  but  she  came  forward  at 
once,  apparently  without  the  least 
shyness,  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
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me,  not  cordiallj,  but  with  instinct- 
ive  courtesy. 

<  You  must  be  cold  and  tired,'  I 
said  rather  nervouslj,  for  her  com- 
posure made  me  feel  a  little  sbj. 

*  Won't  you  come  to  the  fire,  and 
win  you  have  some  tea  ?  ' 

'  No,  thank  you.  But  if  you  please 
I  ahonld  like  to  go  to  my  own  room.' 

There  was  composure  in  her  man- 
ner, but  the  Yoice  that  answered  me 
was  very  sweet  and  childlike,  and 
now,  when  she  lifted  her  deep  brown 
eyes  to  mine,  I  began  to  feel  drawn 
towards  her.  She  had  taken  off 
her  hat,  and  the  soft  wavy  locks 
of  dark  hair  which  clustered  low 
over  her  forehead  shadowed  the 
somewhat  too  severe  outlines  of  her 

Apparently  it  was  not  the  first 
constraint  of  her  arrival  which 
made  her  words  so  few,  and  her 
composure  so  repelling.  With  her 
nncle  she  was  equally  unembarassed, 
quiet,  and  undemonstrative ;  she  was 
very  grateful  to  him,  and  she  said 
so ;  but  whether  her  outward  calm- 
ness proceeded  from  indifference  or 
suppressed  excitement  I  could  not 
teU.  In  spite  of  her  childish  looks 
it  was  impossible  to  caress,  and 
equally  impossible  to  contradict 
her.  She  never  seemed  to  need 
sympathy  or  encouragement,  and 
yet  she  was  not  uncourteous ;  she 
was  simply  gentle,  independent, 
and  reserved.  I  thought  it  was 
best  to  let  time  do  its  work,  and  I 
let  her  alone;  but  I  sometimes 
wished  that  she  might  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  confide  in  me. 

One  day  I  could  not  help  saying, 
'Do  you  not  feel  a  little  strange, 
Laurette,  in  this  big  house,  alone 
with  Mr.  Deane  and  me  ?  Are  you 
never  a  little  homesick  ?  ' 

'No,  Miss  Ford,'  she  said,  and 
she  looked  up  wiili  a  little  smile ; 

*  I  am  not  homesick,  because  I  know 
that  I  shall  go  home  some  day. 
One  can  always  wait,  you  know.' 

*  I  don't  quite  understand,'  I  said, 
feeUng  perplexed  as  to  the  meaning 
of  her  words.     *It  is  all  changed 


now.  Mr.  Deane  wants  you  to  live 
with  him  always.  Your  aunt  would 
not  vfish  to  take  you  back,  awa^ 
from  all  that  you  have  here,  even  if 
you  should  wish  to  leave  Mr.  Deane, 
which  is  what  you  are  thinking  of, 
I  suppose.' 

'  I  shall  go  back  to  my  old  home 
some  day,'  she  persisted.  But  then 
she  turned  to  her  work,  and  would 
say  no  more. 

She  was  not  repellani  or  uncour- 
teous,  and  yet  it  seemed  impossible 
to  know  more  about  her.  "What 
seemed  her  old  habits  were  kept 
up  in  her  new  circumstances.  No- 
thing appeared  to  dazzle  or  sur- 
prise her.  Day  after  day  she  sat 
down  to  her  sewing,  as  I  suppose 
she  had  sat  down  to  it  in  her 
aunt's  little  parlour.  The  yards  of 
beautiful  embroidery  which  passed 
through  her  little  hands  were  be- 
yond anything  that  I  had  ever  sup- 
posed it  to  be  possible  for  women's 
hands  to  compass,  but  she  never 
seemed  tired.  After  a  time,  I  began 
to  suspect  that  it  went  to  her  aunt : 
it  was  finished,  folded  up,  and  then 
it  disappeared.  Possibly  she  helped, 
as  hitherto,  to  support  the  family 
by  needlework.  Certainly  she  spent 
very  little  upon  herself,  though  her 
uncle  behaved  most  liberally  to  her 
in  respect  of  pocket-money. 

It  is  true  her  wants  were  few. 
Her  dress  was  always  plain  and 
simple,  but  somehow  it  suited  her 
slight,  childish  figure  better  thAn 
gay  bright  colours,  and  I  did  not 
wish  to  see  it  altered,  though,  as 
a  rule,  I  like  to  see  young  people 
dress  like  young  people.  As  to 
her  reading,  it  was  confined  to  fairy 
tales  on  week-days  and  her  Bible  on 
Sundays:  more  had  evidently  never 
been  a  habit  with  her.  Yet  she  did 
not  seem  to  want  food  for  thought. 
Whilst  at  work  I  am  sure  her  mind 
was  ever  busy,  and  when  twilight 
darkened  round  us,  she  would  lay 
her  work  aside,  and  creeping  to 
the  window,  curl  herself  up  on  the 
window-seat  and  sit  there,  looking 
out  into  the  street,  as  the  dark- 
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ness  deepened  and  the  lamps  were 
lighted,  and  the  people  passed  np 
and  down ;  dreaming  her  own 
thonghts,  no  doubt,  and  seeing  her 
own  visions. 

She  went  about  amongst  the 
neighbours  with  me,  and  they  all 
made  a  great  deal  of  'little  Miss 
Deane,'  as  she  was  always  called  in 
the  square ;  but  she  seemed  to  care 
nothing  for  admiration,  and  she  did 
not  resdly  get  on  with  them. 

Mr.  Deane  had  said  that  he 
looked  upon  her  as  a  daughter,  so 
of  course  every  one  knew  that  she 
would  be  an  heiress,  and  perhaps 
they  sought  her  the  more  upon  that 
account;  but  she  never  seemed  to  see 
it;  only,  as  I  have  said  before,  she  did 
not  get  on  with  them.  It  astonished 
and  vexed  me  a  little. 

*Why  do  yon  not  talk  more, 
Laurette  ?  '  I  said ;  *  you  will  make 
people  think  you  proud.  Why  do 
you  not  make  more  friends  P  don't 
you  like  people  ?  ' 

'  I  like  you,  Miss  Ford,'  she  said  ; 
and,  undemonstrative  as  she  was, 
the  simple  assertion  gratified  me. 

By  degress  she  told  me  more  of 
her  former  life.  She  talked  of  her 
sickly,  patient  aunt>  of  the  struggles 
for  bread,  of  their  goodness  to  her. 
But  some  day  she  would  make 
them  happy. 

*You  mean  when  you  marry,  I 
suppose  ?  You  think  that  you  will 
marry  and  be  rich  some  day  ? '  I 
asked  curiously. 

*■  I  don't  know,'  she  said,  and  let 
her  work  fall  suddenly. 


CHAPTER  n. 

It  was  nearly  Christmas-time 
when  a  new  element  was  intro- 
duced into  the  quiet  monotony  of 
our  life.  Mr.  Deane  had  been  look- 
ing harassed  for  some  time,  and 
complaining  of  overwork.  At  this 
time  he  engaged  as  confidential 
clerk  a  young  Canadian  who  had 
JQst  come  to  England ;  and  applied 
for  employment  at  Deane  &  Co.'s 


firm  in  the  City.  Mr.  Deane  siiU 
went  to  his  office  every  day,  but  he 
had  generally  business  to  transact 
at  home,  and  it  was  principally  to 
assist  him  in  this  that  Mr.  Chaiieton 
was  engaged. 

I  heard  of  the  plan  with  placid 
indifference,  little  thinking  what  & 
change  he  was  to  make  in  my  Httle 
Laurette's  destiny.  Yet  now,  as  I 
think  of  it^  I  remember  so  well  his 
first  arrival. 

The  tall,  athletic  young  man, 
standing  in  the  fire-light  with  an 
amused  smile  upon  his  &ce  as 
Laurette,  who  had  been  dreamiiig 
as  usual,  curled  up  in  the  window- 
seat,  came  forward,  pushing  aside 
the  curtain  and  looked  at  him,  open- 
ing her  dark  eyes  wide  as  if  she  saw 
the  realisation  of  a  vision.  What 
a  pretty  picture  it  made  !  As  she 
stood  hesitating,  with  one  hand  still 
upon  the  curtein,  with  her  hair 
clustering  round  her  forehead,  and 
a  little  flush  of  surprise  upon  her 
fa;Ce,  she  looked  so  much  yonnger 
than  she  really  was  that  I  was  not 
surprised  at  his  taking  her  for  a 
child. 

*  Won't  you  shake  hands  irith 
me  ? '  he  said,  still  smiling,  and 
holding  out  his  hand,  and  then 
Laurette  stepped  forward  and  pat 
her  slender  little  hand  in  his. 

I  do  not  quite  know  how  it  uras, 
but  in  a  very  short  time  Charleton 
came  to  be  quite  at  home  in  the 
house.  Mr.  Deane  placed  great 
confidence  in  him,  although  it  was 
not  his  habit  to  lean  much  npon 
any  one;  indeed,  he  admitted  him 
to  an  intimate  fixating  at  which  I 
secretly  wondered,  more  especiallr 
as  Charleton's  personal  demeanour 
denoted  none  of  the  caution 
which  should  have  characterised 
Mr.  Deane's  confidential  clerk. 
I  suppose  he  was  discreet  about 
business  affairs,  and  he  certainlj 
must  have  shown  great  ability 
thus  to  obtain  and  retain  his  em- 
ployer's favour;  but  his  manners 
were  singularly  free  and  open,  and 
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although  I  felt  the  force  of  his 
character,  it  was  veiled  nnder  so 
light  and  gay  an  exterior,  that  I 
often  found  myself  wondering  how 
his  opinions  came  to  be  so  formed, 
and  his  expression  of  them  so  de- 
cided. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  least 
conceited  about  him.  He  was  cer- 
tainlj  handsome,  tall,  and  well-nLade, 
with  thick  tawny  hair  and  open 
grey  eyes ;  but  I  am  sure  he  cai*ed 
nothing  for  his  good  looks ;  there 
was  nothing  conscious  in  his  ways. 
He  worked  hard,  sometimes  at  the 
office,  sometimes  in  the  study  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  he  did 
his  business,  as  he  did  everything 
else,  heartily  and  thoroughly.  Mr, 
D^me  often  said  he  had  never  come 
across  a  clearer-headed  man,  and  he 
grew  to  depend  upon  him  more  and 
more  every  day.  He  enjoyed  his 
conversation,  he  liked  his  free  good- 
humour,  and  encouraged  him  to 
spend  his  evenings  with  us.  Lau- 
retta would  sit  a  little  in  the  back- 
ground, sewing  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp  on  her  work-table,  and  now 
and  then  lifl  her  eyes  for  a  glance 
at  ber  uncle  and  Charleton,  as  they 
sat  over  the  fire  discussing  and  ar- 
guing over  their  newspaper  and  the 
questions  of  the  day. 

Seeing  her  so  constantly  thrown 
with  Charleton  into  the  closeness  of 
domestic  intercourse,  I  could  not 
help  weaving  a  little  romance  about 
them.  But  I  was  soon  sorry  that  I 
had  allowed  myself  to  entertain  such 
an  idea,  for  I  saw  that  he  cared 
nothing  for  her,  looking  upon  her 
simply  as  a  child  ;  and  I  began  to 
fear  that  unconsciously  the  same 
thought  had  sprung  up  in  Laurette's 
mind.  Since  the  day  when  she  had 
said,  *  I  like  you.  Miss  Ford,'  she  had 
drawn  much  closer  to  me  ;  her  love, 
once  given,  was  sure  not  to  be  with- 
drawn ;  and,  watching  her  shy,  wist- 
fol  glances  at  Charleton  I  began  to 
fear  for  her. 

It  was  Christmas-day.  Charleton 
-was  going  to  some  Mends  in  the 


evening,  but  he  was  to  breakfast 
and  go  to  church  with  us.  Lau- 
retfce  came  down,  grave  as  usual, 
but  nevertheless  with  a  holiday 
brightness  about  her.  She  had 
prepared  her  presents,  a  purse  for 
her  uncle  and  a  book  for  me,  and 
she  had  a  child's  pleasure  in  her 
little  surprises.  I  thought  it  was 
pretty  to  see  her  flush  of  pleasure 
as  ^.  Deane  kissed  her,  and  said 
with  less  formalily  than  usual :  '  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  have  you 
here,  Laurette.' 

*A  merr^  Christmas,'  she  said 
shyly,  holding  out  her  hand  to 
Charleton.  He  smiled,  but  answered 
her  a  little  carelessly  I  thought,  as 
he  retired  behind  his  newspaper. 
Then  she  went  round  to  her  own 
place.  Her  plate  was  filled  with 
gifts,  but  she  did  not  touch  them. 
She  sat  quite  still  with  her  hands 
before  her,  looking  at  them  as  if 
she  could  hardly  believe  it.  Char- 
leton  was  laughmg  behind  his  news- 
paper. 

'  Are  they  for  me  ?  '  she  said  very 
softly. 

'  Of  course  they  are  for  you,  Lau- 
rette.' 

*I  did  not  think  that  any 
one  would  give  me  anything,'  she 
said,  very  gently,  and  then  she 
slowly  opened  the  parcels.  There 
was  a  watch  and  chain  from  her 
uncle;  her  aunt  had  sent  her  an 
embroidered  handkerchief,  and  I  had 
given  her  a  copy  of  the  '  Christian 
Year.' 

'  Dear  Aunt  Jean,'  she  said,  *  it  is 
her  own  work.  How  good  of  her  :* 
and  then  she  thanked  me  and  her 
uncle :  but  there  was  still  another 
little  package  lying  upon  her  plate. 
She  took  off  the  wrapping,  and  dis- 
closed a  little  silver  Chinese  box, 
very  pretty  and  curiously  engraved. 
It  was  full  of  bonbons. 

*  How  pretty ! '  she  said,  smiling 
with  pleasure,  *  who  can  have  given 
me  this  ? ' 

I  had  guessed  of  course,  and  could 
not  help  glancing  at  Charleton. 
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'  I  am  glad  you  like  it,'  he  said 
carelessly  as  be  got  up  from  tbe 
table,  aud  strode  out  of  tbe  room. 
Tben  Laurette  got  up  also,  and 
walked  away  to  tbe  window.  I 
tbougbt  slie  was  glad  to  bide  tbe 
rush  of  colour  to  ber  face. 

Perbaps  it  was  officious  of  me, 
but  I  had  grown  so  fond  of  ber 
tbat  I  could  not  bear  to  see  ber 
running  into  danger.  Sbe  bad  no 
mother,  no  otber  friend  to  speak  a 
word  to  ber,  and  I  was  angry  witb 
Cbarleton.  Perbaps  I  was  un- 
reasonable; bis  manner  was  pleasant 
and  kindly,  perbaps  even  a  little 
patronising,  and  of  course  be  could 
not  belp  being  genial  and  good- 
looking  ;  but  tben  Laurette  might 
not  understand  it  all  as  well  as  I 
did.  It  was  not  bis  fault  that  he 
was  thro¥ni  so  much  in  her  way ; 
but  I  did  feel  angry,  and  I  wished 
he  had  kept  his  httle  box  to  him- 
self. 

In  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Deane 
bad  gone  to  bis  study  and  Laurette 
and  I  were  sitting  alone,  I  thought 
I  would  give  her  a  little  warning. 
She  was  bending  over  the  fire,  with 
her  lips  just  parted  by  a  smile  and 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  blaze,  and 
I  wondered  what  castles  sbe  was 
building. 

I  don't  qaite  know  how  I  did  it. 
I  know  I  blundered,  and  got  con- 
fused,  and  did  not  say  what  I  meant 
to  say,  but  all  tbe  same  sbe  knew 
what  I  meant. 

*It  is  only  that  you  have  no 
mother,  you  know,  Laurette,  and 
very  likely,  I  daresay,  I  am  quite 
wrong ;  but  you  must  forgive  me.' 

She  had  heard  until  tben  in 
passive  silence,  with  her  head  bent 
down  so  that  I  could  not  see  her 
face ;  bat  now  she  looked  ap  and 
pushed  back  her  hair  from  her 
forehead  as  if  trying  to  banish  some 
new  and  bewildering  idea. 

*  I  am  not  angry,  Miss  Ford,'  sbe 
said  in  her  usual  grave  and  childlike 
tones, '  because,  of  course,  you  could 
not  know ;  and  if  I  tell  you,  you  must 


not  tell  my  uncle  ;  I  promised  not, 
for  they  said  he  would  not  like  it. 
Miss  Ford,  I  am  engaged  to  my 
cousin,  Edward  Finley.' 

I  was  so  much  astonished  that 
for  the  moment  I  could  not  speak. 
Tben  I  made  my  answer  in  abmpt 
embarrassment. 

*You  don't,  you  can't  mean  it. 
You  are  much  too  young.  And 
now  everything  is  changed,  you  are 
in  sach  a  difierent  position,  I  am 
sure  be  will  not  like  it  himself.' 

*I  do  not  know  what  right  you 
have  to  s^  be  would  not  like  it ;' 
and  now  Laurette  looked  up  and 
spoke  a  little  indignantly.  'It  is 
quite  certain,  and  he  would  never 
give  me  up.' 

I  could  say  no  more,  and  subsided 
into  silence.  Edward  Finley  bad 
been  to  the  house  two  or  three 
times  to  see  his  cousin  and  bring 
her  little  messages  from  his  mother; 
but  tbe  possibiUty  of  an  attachment 
between  them  bad  never  entered 
my  mind.  He  was  a  gentlemanlike 
young  man,  rather  pleasing  than 
otherwise,  but  not  remarkable  in  any 
way.  He  conversed  very  properly; 
he  seemed  to  be  fairly  intelligent, 
altogether  be  was  unobjectionable : 
but  the  idea  of  Laurette,  who  bad 
somehow  become  a  little  heroine  in 
my  eyes,  becoming  his  wife  was 
altogether  distasteful  to  me. 

Of  course  I  could  not  betray  her 
secret  to  her  uncle  ;  but  I  did  feel 
that  the  Finleys  were  not  behaving 
well  by  him.  Why  did  not  Edward 
come  forward,  and  announce  his  in- 
tentions like  a  man?  He  might 
naturally  be  afraid  of  offending  Mr. 
Deane,  and  being  rejected,  or  per- 
baps losing  Laurette's  fortune.  Per- 
haps he  was  waiting  until  her  hold 
upon  her  uncle  should  be  more  firmly 
established.  I  never  for  a  moment 
wronged  Laurette.  She  was  quite 
happy  in  the  simple-minded  hope 
that  she  should  one  day  bring  riches 
to  the  house  which  had  sheltered 
her  desolate  childhood,  and  I  knew 
she  thought  of  no^wronf^.     But  the 
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Finleys  liad  more  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  I  did  blame  l^em  fbr 
their  share  in  the  basiness. 

That  Lanrette  wonld  be  true  to 
her  cousin,  I  had  no  doubt.  She 
was  not  likelj  to  be  shaken  when 
once  she  had  given  her  word,  so  I 
set  my  mind  at  rest  about  her  and 
Gharleton :  indeed,  just  at  this  time 
I  was  much  more  occupied  with 
Mr.  Deane  than  with  them.  He 
had  always,  as  I  have  before  said, 
been  subject  to  variations  of  temper, 
but  lately  they  had  grown  upon 
him  to  an  extent  which  made  me 
very  uneasy.  Of  course,  we  all  have 
our  ups  and  downs,  and  it  is  natural 
to  feel  our  cares  pressing  us  from 
time  to  time,  especially  as  we  get 
on  in  life ;  but  then  Mr.  Deane  was 
rich  and  prosperous,  and  he  had,  as 
it  were,  no  personal  anxieties,  nor 
was  he  a  man  to  disturb  himself 
about  other  people's .  I  could  only 
conclude  that  it  was  health  or 
natural  temx>erament ;  but  I  was 
sorry  for  bim  when  I  saw  how  his 
nervous  irritability  grew  upon  him. 

Laurette  noticed  it  also,  and  in 
her  pretty,  quiet  way  did  much  to 
allay  it.  She  had  grown  fond  of 
the  old  man,  and  he  watched  for 
her  comings  and  goings  as  if  it 
were  a  pleasure  to  hun  to  look  upon 
her. 

The  days  were  lengthening, 
Edward  Finley  had  been  twice  to 
the  house,  March  was  drawing  to  a 
dose,  the  crocuses  were  brightening 
the  gardens,  and  Gharleton  was 
more  with  us  than  ever.  He 
generally  came  in  in  the  evenings, 
though  he  dined  elsewhere ;  and 
every  now  and  then  I  fancied  that 
he  too  had  cares.  He  was  less  gay, 
more  silent  and  abstracted,  except 
that  he  seemed  observant  of  Lau- 
rette when  she  chanced  to  be  in  the 
room. 

One  lovely  spring  day  he  came 
hurriedly  into  the  drawing-room 
where  I  was  sitting  alone,  writing 
some  notes.  * 

*  Where  is  little  Miss  Deane?' 
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he  said.  '  I  am  going  into  the  coun- 
try on  business ;  she  will  like  the 
dnve ;  w^  shall  be  back  in  a  few 
hours,     I  can  take  her  with  me.' 

*  Indeed  yoti  cannot,*  I  said ;  and 
I  believe  I  spoke  rather  crossly. 
I  am  one  of  those  people  who  are 
apt  to  get  angry  when  they  are 
startled,  and  his  abrupt  entirance 
had  discomposed  me,  and  made  me 
drop  my  ink  over  my  paper.  '  How 
can  you  propose  such  a  thing  ?  I 
should  not  think  of  allowing  her  to 
go.  She  is  not  such  a  child  as  you 
seem  to  consider  her.* 

*  What  nonsense,'  he  said,  colour^ 
ing  and  looking  annoyed.  *  But  if 
that  is  all,  won  t  you  come  too  ?  I 
am  sure  you  will  like  it.  It  will  do 
you  both  good.  Come,  Miss  Ford,  I 
know  you  will  be  glad  to  get  out  of 
London.' 

His  manner  was  winning  and 
cordial,  and  if  there  was  cunning  in 
it,  I  did  not  know  it ;  so  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  mollified,  and  we  three 
set  off  together  in  the  pony  carriage. 

The  birds  were  singing  overhead, 
the  hedges  were  sfcudded  with  prim- 
roses and  violets,  the  soft  west  wind 
blew  gently  in  my  face  as  I  lay 
back  in  the  carriage,  and  I  suppose, 
if  I  had  ever  been  young,  it  would 
have  carried  me  back  to  the  days  of 
my  youth.  We  middle-aged  women 
have  our  own  spring-Hke  pleasure. 
The  spring  which  speaks  to  the 
young  of  ihe  fiiture  carries  us  back 
to  the  past.  Many  half-sad,  half- 
pleasant  memories  rose  within  me 
now.  I  thought  of  the  primroses  in 
the  glass  by  my  mother's  couch,  of 
the  swing  under  the  fir-trees  in  our 
old  garden,  of  the  violets  by  my 
little  sister's  grave. 

Gharleton  and  Laurette  had  wan- 
dered away  into  a  field  to  look  for 
cowslips.  Suddenly  all  my  visions 
vanished,  and  I  was  recalled  to  the 
present  by  Laurette's  voice,  not  low 
and  sweet  as  usual,  but  with  a  ring 
of  passion  and  distress  in  it. 

*  No,  no,  I  will  not  listen  to  you,' 
and  then  she  came  quickly  up  to  the 
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carriage,  looking  pale  and  indig- 
nant. 

Charleton  followed.  His  expres- 
sion was  earnest  and  somewhat  per- 
plexed, as  she  shrank  from  him, 
taming  to  me,  half  hiding  her  fiice 
against  me,  with  the  gesture  of  a 
shy,  wilfhl  child.  He  waited  pa- 
tiently for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
he  said,  *  What  do  you  mean,  Lau- 
rette?  do  you  not  intend  to  give 
me  an  answer  ?  ' 

*No,  no,'  she  said,  with  a  sharp 
low  cry,  and  I  felt  that  she  trembled 
as  she  said  it. 

*  Why  do  you  press  and  frighten 
her  ?  '  I  said,  laymg  my  hand  upon 
his  arm.  *She  wifi  tell  you:  you 
shall  be  told  afterwards,  but  not 
now.' 

A  slight  cloud  passed  over  his 
face,  the  look  of  a  man  who  is  un- 
accustomed to  contradiction ;  but  he 
urged  her  no  longer.  He  gathered 
up  the  reins,  and  seating  himself  in 
the  carriage  drove  us  home,  talking 
to  me  upon  trivial  subjects  in  his 
ordinary,  every-day  manner.  I  won- 
dered what  Laurette  was  thinking 
ofi  but  she  did  not  speak  again. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

When  we  reached  the  house,  I 
paused  a  moment  in  the  hall,  and 
then  followed  Laurette  upstairs.  I 
was  disturbed  and  perplexed.  Whj 
could  she  not  have  given  him  his 
answer  at  once  ?  what  did  her  a^- 
tation  mean  P  Alas !  had  I  not  been 
right?  was  not  Edward  Finley  stand- 
ing like  the  memory  of  a  pledge 
between  her  and  the  man  she  might 
have  chosen  ? 

'  Laurette,'  I  said,  coming  up  to 
her  in  the  passage.  She  had  her 
hand  upon  the  handle  of  her  door, 
and  her  face  was  turned  away  from 
me,  as  she  answered  in  a  low  voice, 
*  You  wiU  tell  him.  Miss  Ford.' 

'What  am  I  to  tell  him?'  I 
asked  rather  cruelly,  but  I  did  not 


uiiderstand  her,  and  I  longed  for 
sofne  assurance  that  my  fears  had 
been  groundless. 

She  made  no  answer,  but  opened 
her  door,  and  I  followed  her  into 
the  room,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
sofa,  waiting  anxiously  whilst  she 
walked  to  the  dressing-table,  and 
stood  before  the  glass  taking  off  her 
hat,  and  smoothmg  back  her  hair 
as  if  all  was  as  usual  with  her ;  but 
I  could  see  that  her  hands  were 
trembling.  Notwithstanding  her 
usual  courtesy  she  took  no  ^rther 
notice  of  me ;  so  after  a  time  I  re- 
peated my  question. 

*  You  are  to  tell  him  that  lam  en- 
gaged to  Edward  Finley,  of  course,' 
she  said  impatiently,  still  standing 
with  her  back  to  me,  and  stamping 
her  foot  upon  the  floor.  '  Why  do 
you  ask.  Miss  Ford  ?  you  know  what 
I  meant  you  to  say.' 

'  Why  cannot  you  speak  to  him 
yourself?  '  I  said,  uneasily  shifting 
my  ground,  and  then,  as  she  would 
not  seem  to  hear,  I  took  courage  and 
went  on  more  boldly.  *I)o  not 
deceive  yourself  in  this  matter, 
Laurette.  It  is  an  important  step 
that  you  are  taking.  Are  you  sure 
of  yourself?  I  luiow  nothing,  of 
course,  but  before  I  heard  of  your 
cousin,  I  sometimes  fancied  that 
you  liked  Charleton.  Are  you  cer- 
tain that  you  know  your  own 
mind?' 

*  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  mean 
to  marry  my  cousin  Edward,'  said 
Laurette,  and  now  she  spoke  with 
steady  distinctness,  and  turned  to 
look  me  full  in  the  face.  *  You  had 
no  right  to  imagine  anything  else. 
What  have  I  done,  that  you  should 
think  I  would  be  false  to  him  ? ' 

Then  I  could  only  murmur  Bipo- 
logics.  I  had  been  wrong,  of  course, 
and  it  was  natural  she  should  M 
angry ;  but  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  mis- 
givings could  not  be  easily  repressed. 
I  wondered,  had  she  given  me  her 
full  confidence.  Li  any  case,  I  could 
do  no  more,  and  I  left  the  room, 
penitent,  but  yet  with  an  uncertain 
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wavering  misgiving,  which   could 
not  be  got  rid  of. 

In  t^  ei«eiii»g,  when  Mr.  Dean^ 
was  in  his  study  and  Lauretta  had 
gone  to  bed,  I  gave  her  message. 
Charleton  was  sitting  in  the  arm- 
chair opposite  to  me  with  a  book 
in  his  hismd.  He  laid  it  down, 
and  listened  without  any  affecta- 
tion of  indifference,  as  somewhat 
timidly  I  told  my  story;  yet  he  was 
not  so  much  cast  down  as  I  had 
expected. 

*  So  she  is  engaged,  poor  child,* 
he  said.  And  then  he  leant  forward 
with  a  sigh,  and  looked  into  the  fire 
as  if  wrapt  in  meditation.  I  had 
expected  some  outbreak  of  feeling, 
some  show  of  disappointment ;  and 
in  spite  of  my  timidity  I  think  I 
should  have  liked  it  better  than 
his  compassionate  tone  in  speaking 
of  her. 

*  What  kind  of  person  is  this 
oonsin  ?  Is  he  sure  to  remain  true 
to  her  ? '  he  asked  after  a  pause. 

He  had  seemed  to  me  all  along 
entirely  to  ignore  Laurette's  fortune, 
and  altiiough  I  did  not  for  a  moment 
accnse  him  of  interested  motives, 
I  was  a  little  vexed  by  the  cool 
manner  in  which  he  put  it  aside ;  so 
I  answered  rather  drily,  that  I  had 
no  reason  to  suspect  Mr.  Finley  of 
nn^Euthfulness,  and  in  this  case  he 
certainly  had  no  inducement  to  it. 

My  tone  was  provoking,  I  know, 
and  I  meant  it  to  be  so,  but  he 
took  no  notice  of  it.  The  grave 
look  of  compassion  did  not  pass 
from  his  face,  and  he  walked  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room  and  came 
loack  again  before  he  answered. 

*  You  do  not  understand  me.  Miss 
Pord,'  he  said,  *  yet  surely  you  must 
already  have  had  misgivings.  To- 
jnorrow  everything  must  be  known. 
Mr.  Deane  has  failed ;  I  fearvery  little 
will  be  saved  from  his  creditors.* 

I  don't  think  that  I  realised  it 
for  the  first  moment ;  it  seemed  so 
strange  and  inexplicable.  We  had 
always  regarded  Mr.  Deane  as 
80   certainly  prosperouB,  and  now 


ruin  seemed  to  have  come  upon  hSni^' 
unawares.     I  felt  stunned  find  be- 
wtMef^,  and  tot  tlie  inoment  could 
say  nothing. 

*Laurette,  of  course,  knows  no- 
thing of  this,*  ho  continued  after  a 
pause.  'Poor  child,  she  will  be 
thrown  once  more  upon  the  world ; 
J  wish  that  she  could  have  made 
her  home  with  me.' 

*You  knew  this,  and  therefore 
you  spoke  to  her ;  then  it  was  not 
because  you  had  ^llen  in  love  with 
her?* 

*  No,  I  think  not,'  he  said,  *  but  I 
wished  to  marry  her,  and  I  should 
not  have  wished  it  unless  I  were 
very  fond  of  her.* 

He  smiled,  as  he  said  it,  a  bright 
kindly  smile,  and  I  did  not  dis- 
believe him,  though  I  still  felt 
angry.  It  might  be  generous  and 
disinterested,  but  what  right  had  he 
to  come  to  her  with  such  a  question, 
implying  a  love  which  he  did  not 
feel  ?  Perhaps  I  was  unnecessarily 
romantic ;  but  I  was  glad  that  Lau- 
rette  had  refused  him,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  would  have  done  her 
an  injury  had  he  married  her  out 
of  affectionate  pity. 

What  an  independent  little  crea- 
ture Laurette  was !  She  was  in  no 
need  of  such  a  sacrifice.  How  dis- 
tinctly and  steadily  she  had  given 
her  answer !  I  remembered  it  now 
with  satisfaction.  No,  Charleton 
had  no  need  to  pity  her ;  her  mind 
had  been  made  up  before  she  saw 
him;  she  had  always  been  secure 
from  him,  and  was  happy  in  her 
security. 

I  went  into  the  hall  to  bolt  the 
door  after  Charleton,  for  it  was  late 
and  the  servants  had  gone  to  bed  ; 
and  then  I  took  my  candle  and 
began  to  mount  the  stairs,  holding 
my  dress  close  round  me  and 
treading  softly  that  I  might  not 
disturb  Mr.  Deane,  fori  had  to  pass 
his  door.  Theti  it  occurred  to  me 
that  Laurette,  if  she  were  still  awake, 
might  like  to  know  that  Charleton 
had  received  her  message;     As  I 
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paused  for  a  moment  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
something  white  fled  fast  before  me 
along  the  dark  passage.  It  might 
be  that  Lanrette  had  been  watching 
for  the  sound  of  his  departure.  As 
the  thought  crossed  my  mind  I 
passed  hurriedly  along  the  corridor, 
and  seeing  Laurette's  door  ajar, 
pushed  it  softly  open. 

She  was  stan<|ing  by  the  window 
as  if  she  had  just  turned  from  it, 
and  she  was  hiding  her  face  against 
the  wall.  The  little  white  figure 
looked  very  desolate,  standing  there 
in  the  cold  moonlight,  and  I  was 
about  to  exclaim,  when  a  sort  of 
sob  broke  from  her,  and  the  low, 
wailing  cry,  *  Oh,  it  is  so  hard,  I 
cannot ;  no,  I  cannot.* 

Somehow  I  felt  like  a  traitor, 
listening  to  words  I  was  not  meant 
to  hear,  looking  on  at  trouble  in 
which  I  knew  she  would  let  me 
have  no  part,  and  at  the  meaning  of 
whic^h  I  l^ardly  dared  to  guess ;  so  I 
slid  noiselessly  out  of  the  room 
without  being  observed  by  Laurette, 
who,  poor  child,  was  quite  absorbed 
in  her  own  trouble ;  and  it  was  only 
when  I  found  myself  in  the  passage 
that  I  felt  some  courage  return,  and 
began  to  be  afraid  of  my  past  cow- 
«.rdice. 

I  returned,  and  this  time  knocked 
at  the  door  to  attract  attention. 
Laurette  was  standing  just  as  I  had 
♦left  her,  but  she  turned  as  I  pushed 
open  the  door,  and  looked  with  dis- 
pleasure at  my  intrusion. 

*  I  thought  you  were  gone  to  bed. 
Miss  Ford,*  she  said,  quite  in  her 
usual  voice,  although  the  tears  were 
still  upon  her  pale  cheeks,  and  her 
tone  said  plainly,  Why  have  you 
come  here  ?  I  do  not  want  you. 

I  answered  by  reproaching  her 
for  being  still  up,  for  her  repellent 
manner  made  me  afraid  of  seeking 
for  her  confidence. 

*  It  is  past  twelve  o'clock.  I  only 
came  because  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  know  that  I  had  delivered 
your  message.' 


*  Thank  you,'  she  said,  and  came 
and  sat  down  in  a  chair  near  me. 
I  thought  that  she  was  forcing  her- 
self to  ask  no  more,  and  I  would 

fladly  have  given  her  comfort  if 
might,  but  how  could  I  repeat 
Charleton's  words  ? 

I  turned  them  over  again  in 
my  mind  as  the  conviction  grew 
stronger  within  me,  that  it  had 
been  a  hard  struggle  to  say  'no'  to 
him.  She  had  promised, and  nothing 
should  make  her  break  her  word; 
she  would  be  true  to  Edward  Fiul^, 
and  she  did  not  yet  perceive  that, 
however  she  might  act,  it  had  now 
become  an  impossibility  to  her.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  my  interview 
with  Charleton  I  should  not  have 
hesitated  to  tell  her  so,  but  I  was 
proud  for  her,  and  after  what  he  had 
said  I  could  not  do  it. 

*  Good-night,  Laurette,*  I  said; 
and  then,  as  it  were  almost  in  spite 
of  myself,  I  made  one  more  opening 
for  her  to  speak  out  to  me.  '  What 
has  kept  you  up  so  late  ?  ' 

'My  head  aches  so,'  slie  said, 
coldly  drawing  herself  a  little  away 
from  me ;  *  it  does  not  matter.* 

*  Poor  little  thing,  she  is  much  too 
proud,'  I  thought,  with  a  mixture 
of  pity  and  vexation,  but  I  could  say 
no  more. 

Mr.  Deane  did  not  appear  at 
breakfast  the  next  morning;  and 
he  did  not  come  home  all  day. 

In  the  evening  it  was  in  the 
papers,  and  every  one  knew  that  the 
firm  of  Deane  <fc  Co.  had  failed. 

As  we  sat  together  in  the  draw* 
ing-room  after  our  tete-a-tete  dinner 
I  told  Laurette  what  had  happened. 
She  did  not  cry  or  make  any  com- 
ments, but  she  sat  still,  leaning  her 
head  upon  her  hands  and  gazing 
into  the  fire. 

*Poor  uncle  Jaspar,'  she  said 
after  a  time.  '  Poor  uncle  Jaspar, 
what  will  he  do  ? ' 

We  sat  there  silent,  for  an  hour  or 
more,  awaiting  his  return.  I  feared 
to  meet  him ;  his  pride  must  have 
made  the  suflering  hard  to  bear. 
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The  night  was  very  still,  but  the 
rain  was  falling  steadilj,  and  the  wet 
pavement  gleamed  in  the  lamplight. 
There  was  a  ring.  I  saw  a  sadden 
rush  of  colour  to  Lanrette's  pale 
&ce:  bnt  it  was  onlj  Charleton. 
He  came  in,  giving  her  one  compas- 
sionate glance  as  he  sat  down  in  his 
accQstomed  place,  bat  she  did  not 
look  up. 

'  Are  you  sore  that  he  is  coming 
home  to-night?'  I  said  as  the 
clock  struck  eleven,  and  as  I  spoke 
the  front  door  was  opened  by  a 
latch-key  from  without.  I  was 
trembling  so  that  I  could  not  have 
stood  up,  but  Laurette  rose  at  once 
and  ran  out  into  the  hall.  Mr. 
Deane  was  passing  on  into  his  study, 
but  she  went  up  to  him  and  took 
his  hands. 

*  How  cold  and  wet  you  are,  dear 
uncle  Jaspar,'  she  said;  *come  to 
the  fire;'  and  then  sbe  drew  him  into 
the  drawing-room  and  made  him 
sit  down.  I  can  see  her  now, 
mbbing  bis  hands  in  hers,  as  she 
knelt  before  him  on  the  rag.  Char- 
leton fetcbed  some  wine  from  the 
dining-room.  Though  Mr.  Deane 
said  he  bad  dined,  we  knew  well 
enough  that  he  had  eaten  nothing 
that  day.  He  Hfled  the  glass  to  his 
lips,  and  then  bis  hand  shook  and 
he  put  it  down  again  with  a  clatter. 

'  I  have  ruined  you,'  he  said 
hoarsely,  turning  from  Laurette. 

He  had  been  quite  calm  and  col- 
lected all  day,  Charleton  told  us 
afterwards,  bnt  now  he  was  un- 
nerved, and  not  even  Laurette  had 
power  to  comfort  him.  As  he  took 
his  candle  and  walked  across  the 
room  I  could  not  help  seeing  how 
much  he  was  aged  and  altered. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  course,  people  were  very  sorry 
for  Mr.  Deane,  and  for  a  week  or  so 
nothing  else  was  talked  of  in  our 
square. 

He,  poor  man,  was   silent  and 


abstracted  when  at  home,  so  it  was 
from  Charleton  that  I  heard  of  his 
plans.  The  slender  means  whicji 
remained  to  him  were  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  live  quietly  in  the 
country:  he  was  leaving  business, 
and  giving  up  his  house  in  Belfield 
Square.  I  never  understood  the 
business  part  of  it,  nor  how  it  was 
that  anything  remained  to  him ;  but 
I  believe  some  arrangement*  was 
made  with  the  creditors,  and  the 
other  partners  of  the  firm  subse- 
quently recovered  and  carried  on 
the  business  under  another  name. 
As  for  Mr.  Deane,  even  if  he  had 
been  able  to  continue  in  the  firm, 
I  doubt  whether  he  would  not  have 
been  incapacitated  for  hard  work  by 
the  shock  he  had  received.  'He 
has  a  little  property  in  Surrey,* 
Charleton  told  me;  '  he  will  be  hap- 
pier there.* 

Then  the  question  arose,  What 
would  become  of  Laurette  ? 

She  herself  did  not  seem  to  have 
a  doubt.  Her  uncle  wished  for  her, 
and  she  would  live  with  him  until 
Edward  claimed  her.  *Poor  Ed- 
ward, it  will  be  a  great  loss  to  him; 
but  tben  one  can  always  wait,  you 
know:'  so  she  said,  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  shake  her  happy  trust. 

We  were  all  sitting  at  breakfast 
one  morning,  when  the  postman's 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  I 
had  come  to  dread  post-time,  of 
late.  The  knock  brought  a  cloud 
over  Mr.  Deane's  face ;  he  pushed 
away  his  plate  and  held  out  his 
hand  for  the  letters.  There  were 
several  business -like -looking  en- 
velopes for  him,  three  letters  for 
Charleton,  one  for  me,  and  one  for 
Laurette. 

I  saw  that  she  took  it  a  little 
eagerly,  but  I  did  not  watch  her ; 
I  was  occupied  with  my  own  letter, 
from  an  old  friend  in  Lidia.  As  I 
turned  the  first  closely  written  sheet 
I  did  look  up.  She  was  sitting  op- 
posite to  me;  Mr.  Deane  had  walked 
away  to  the  fire-place,  but  Charleton 
was  still  at  the  table.     As  I  looked 
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I  could  not  repress  an  ezolama- 
tion. 

She  was  even  paler  than  nsttal, 
her  eyes  were  fall  of  burning  tears, 
and  her  hand  was  clenched  upon 
the  letter  she  held.  I  knew  her 
well  enough  to  abstain  from  sym- 
pathy or  questions ;  indeed,  there 
was  no  need  for  them ;  I  had  guessed 
only  too  surely  whab  had  come  to 
pass. 

As  she  met  my  look  she  rose 
and  walked  to  the  window.  Charle- 
ton  swept  up  his  letters  and  hastily 
left  the  room ;  Mr.  Deane  followed, 
and  1  remained,  sitting  over  my 
half-emptied  cup  of  tea,  uncertain 
whether  to  speak  or  no.  I  could 
see  that  she  was  struggling  with 
tears  as  she  sat  down,  hiding  her 
face  against  the  curtain,  but  one 
low  cry  came  from  her  which  cut 
me  to  the  heart. 

*My  poor  child,  try  to  bear  it,' 
I  said,  going  up  to  her.  She  an- 
swered by  putting  the  letter  into 
my  hands. 

As  I  read  my  indignation  was 
almost  superseded  by  surprise. 
How  Edward  Finley  had  contrived 
to  do  it  in  so  plausible  and  gentle- 
manlike a  manner,  I  never  shall  be 
able  to  understand.  He  was  so  com- 
pletely convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  his  own  conduct,  that,  in  spite  of 
myself,  my  angry  feeUngs  calmed 
down,  and  I  grew  to  regard  it  as 
more  natural  if  not  excusable.  He 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  she  would 
wish  to  be  released  from  her  en- 
gagement. Of  course,  they  could 
not  marry  for  years,  and  he  would 
not  bind  her  to  such  a  trial. 

I  remembered  Laurette's  words, 
'  One  can  always  wait,  you  know,' 
and  the  happy  trusting  smile  with 
which  she  had  said  it,  and  I  grieved 
for  the  awakening  which  had  come 
to  her.  Yet  seeing  and  understand- 
ing its  bitterness  as  I  did,  I  could  not 
yet  believe  that  she  had  loved  him. 
No;  but  she  had  trusted  him  im- 
plicitly, entirely ;  her  one  thought 


and  hope  had  been  to  bring  happ^ 
ness  to  his  home,  and  it  hurt  her 
sorely  to  find  that  she  had  been  de- 
ceived. 

She  had  been  so  proud  of  him: 
often  and  often  she  had  recoanied 
his  good  deeds,  his  care  for  his 
mother,  his  kindness  to  herself;  and 
now  it  all  seemed  fialse  and  hollow, 
and  she  coukL  believe  in  it  no 
longer.  Of  course  she  wm  wneng 
and  unjust ;  he  was  still  a  good  son 
and  an  affectionate  cousin  ;  but  she 
had  trusted  herself  to  him  and  he 
had  not  kept  faith  with  her^— how 
could  she  still  believe  in  him  ? 

Poor  little  Laurette !  I  thon^i 
about  her  sadly  that  day.  She  had 
rejected  Charleton  even  whUst  she 
thought  he  loved  her ;  she  had  not 
allowed  herself  to  think  of  him  be- 
cause she  held  herself  pledged;  now 
she  was  left,  as  it  were,  tUone,  and 
I  could  give  her  no  conoibrt,  know- 
ing,  as  I  did,  that  she  had  ofiTcr 
had  his  love. 

She  said  she  was  tired,  and  wait 
early  to  bed  that  evening.  Whilst 
Mr.  Deane  and  Charleton  were  still 
in  the  dining-room,  I  went  softly 
up  to  her  room.  The  candle  was 
put  out,  but  the  white  moonlight 
was  streaming  in  at  the  window 
and  showed  me  the  little  white 
figure  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  hsr 
hands  clasped  round  her  knees,  and 
her  dark  tearless  eyes  wide  open. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  Laurette? 
Cannot  you  sleep  ?  ' 

'  No,  Miss  Ford.  It  is  so  hard 
I  feel  as  if  everything  were  going 
away.  I  can  never  believe  in  any- 
thing again.  I  would  never  hare 
given  him  up.  I  always  thoiigbt 
that  he  cared,  and  now  it  is  aD  so 
cold,*  she  said;  and  she  shivered 
and  clung  to  me  in  her  childish 
way,  putting  down  her  head  upon 
my  shoulder. 

After  a  time  she  was  somewiat 
soothed  and  comforted.  I  saw  ber 
lay  her  curly  head  upon  the  pillow 
before  I  would  leave  her,  and  thea 
I  went  downstairs  again, 
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Mr.  Deane  had  heard  the  whole 
story,  and  was  full  of  righteous  in- 
dignation. 

'Poor  little  thing,  is  she  sleep- 
ing ?'  he  asked.  '  I  think  I  will  go 
ai^  look  at  her.'  I  thought  myself 
that  she  was  much  hotter  left  alone, 
bat  I  did  not  like  to  say  it,  so  he 
took  his  candle  Mid  went  upstairs 
with  me. 

Laurette  was  lying  fast  asleep; 
her  soft  curls  were  tumbled  about 
on  the  pillows,  her  lips  just  parted, 
her  Uttle  hand  hanging  down  over 
the  side  of  the  bed.  Mr.  Deane 
stood  over  her  with  a  sad  and  almost 
reverent  expression  upon  his  face. 

'God  bless  her!'  he  said,  as  he 
tarned  away,  and  I  saw  that  a  tear 
had  dropped  upon  the  sheet. 

Charleton  was  waiting  outside 
in  the  passage.  There  had  been 
something  peculiar  in  his  manner 
all  the  evening — a  kind  of  restless 
impatience  quite  unusual  to  him, 
80  that  I  was  not  surprised  when 
he  said,  laying  his  hand  abruptly 
npon  my  arm, — 

*Mi8s  Ford,  can  I  speak  to  you 
alone?' 

When  we  were  together  in  the 
drawing-room  he  put  a  chair  for  me 
and  stGod  himself  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  but  it  was  some  moments 
before  he  spoke. 

As  I  looked  at  him  I  could  not 
help  wishing  that  it  had  been  other- 
wise. He  was  not  a  superlatively 
proper  young  man,  like  Edward 
Finiey :  if  his  grey  eyes  were  frank 
they  were  also  somewhat  defiant ;  if 
his  manner  was  free  it  was  perhaps 
a  little  reckless;  but  there  was  a 
truth  and  force  about  him  of  which 
I  felt  the  attraction.  He  might  be 
somewhat  of  a  despot,  but  he  would 
he  just  and  genial  in  his  despotism. 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  that 
Lanrette  should  have  been  in  his 
hands — loving  him  as  I  was  sure 
she  might  have  loved  him — than 
that  she  should  become  the  property 
of  such  a  man  as  Edward  Finiey  ? 

'I  believe  that  I  have  always 


loved  her,'  he  said  at  last,  breaking 
the  silence.  'At  least,  Miss  Ford,  I 
know  it  now.  If  she  will  come  to 
me,  I  will  do  all  that  a  man  can  da. 
I  am  going  back  to  America^  but 
I  believe  that  she  will  trust  herself 
to  me.* 

I  did  not  answer  him  drilj  or 
indignantly,  as  I  might  once  have 
done ;  for  I  knew  him  well  enough 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  vanity 
which  made  him  say  it ;  but  I  knew 
Laurette  better,  and  I  was  certain 
that  to  speak  now  would  be  to  ruin 
his  chances  for  ever.  So  I  per- 
suaded him  for  the  present  to  let 
the  matter  rest. 

^I  am  going  back  to  America,' 
he  said  one  day,  quite  carelessly, 
turning  over  the  newspaper  to  look 
for  steamers.  And  I  saw  that  the 
colour  flashed  across  her  face  and 
she  let  her  knife  fall,  but  she  never 
said  a  word.  Charleton  saw  it  too, 
but  he  gave  no  sign. 

Then,  when  summer  came,  the 
old  house  in  Belfield  Square  was 
empty ;  we  had  gone  down  to  Mr. 
Deane*s  place  in  the  country ;  and 
Charleton  had  slipped  out  of  our 
life :  he  would  come  once  more,  he 
said,  to  say  good-bye. 

It  was  a  pretty  little  farm-house 
standing  in  the  midst  of  Surrey 
meadows — ^meadows  with  crimson 
sorrel  and  yellow  buttercups  grow- 
ing amongst  the  long  waving  grass. 
Mr.  Deane  had  become  feebler  and 
older,  I  thought,  but  he  seemed 
quite  happy.  He  sat  basking  in 
the  sun,  with  his  newspaper  in  his 
hand,  or  walked  slowly  round  his 
small  domain,  inspecting  the  shrubs; 
perhaps  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  be 
free  from  the  pressure  of  business. 
But  Laurette's  cheeks  did  not  grow 
rosy  in  the  country  air ;  she  grew 
paler  and  more  languid.  Again 
she  shut  herself  up  from  me,  she 
liked  best  to  wander  about  by  her- 
self, and  often  I  found  her  lying 
awake  in  her  little  white  bed,  dur- 
ing those  summer  nights. 

Then  it  was  that  a  new  appre- 
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hension  grew  up  within  me.  Why 
did  Charleton  never  write,  why 
did  he  not  come  ?  Perhaps  he  had 
again  mistaken  his  feelings;  perhaps 
he  would  sail,  and  we  should  never 
see  him  again.  Was  it  not  possible 
that  he  might  already  have  sailed  ? 

No  wonder  Laurette  grew  sadder 
and  paler:  she  could  have  waited 
bravely  and  patiently,  and  now 
there  was  nothing  to  wait  for  except 
the  long  parting  for  life.  Tor- 
mented as  I  was  by  misgivings,  how 
could  I  speak  ?  and  I  could  not 
write  to  Charleton,  for  I  did  not 
know  his  address. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  little  draw- 
ing-room one  day,  when  I  heard  the 
unusual  sound  of  a  firm  manly  tread 
in  the  passage,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment Charleton  stood  before  me. 

I  never  was  more  cordial  to  any 
one  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 
I  started  up,  grasped  his  hands, 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  did 
not  kiss  him. 

'Where  is  she  ?'  he  asked.  The 
next  minute  he  had  stepped  into 
the  garden,  and  I  was  left  to  my 
own  happy  imaginations. 

Well !  at  last  happiness  had  found 
her.  She  had  waited  long,  but  it 
had  come  at  last,  though  not  in  the 
shape  in  which  she  had  looked  for 
it. 

I  often  get  letters  from  her  now. 
They  are  well  and  prosperous,  and 


she  has  a  little  boy  and  girl ;  but 
somehow  I  think  of  her  still  as  she 
was  when  I  last  saw  her.  The 
pretty  picture  in  the  dingy  little 
vestry  is  still  before  my  eyes :  the 
joy  bcUs  are  clanging  over  head, 
the  rosy  choir-boy  is  peering  round 
the  comer,  the  clerk  is  hanging  np 
the  surpUce,  Mr.  Deane  is  in  the 
doorway  talking  to  the  clergyman, 
the  sunlight  is  streaming  in  through 
the  painted  glass  window,  and  the 
little  bride,  with  her  veil  thrown 
back  and  her  dark  hair  clustering 
round  her  forehead,  lifts  her  sweet 
eyes  to  her  husband,  and  smiles  as 
she  takes  the  pen  from  his  hand  to 
write  her  name. 

It  was  the  last  that  I  saw  of 
Mittle  Miss  Deane.'  It  was  hard 
to  part  from  her,  but  I  felt  that  she 
was  safe  in  Charleton's  hands.  If 
he  was  daring  he  was  strong,  if  he 
was  wilful  he  was  true,  and  I  knew 
that  he  loved  her.  I  had  been  sad 
for  her,  and  I  had  rejoiced  for 
her,  and  there  was  a  blank ;  bat 
as  I  sit  by  my  solitary  fireside, 
feeling  that  age  is  coming  upon 
me,  and  that  I  have  no  ono  near 
who  will  miss  me  very  much  when 
I  am  gone,  the  thought  of  Uttle 
Laurette  comes  across  me,  with  her 
proud  reserve,  her  passionate  griefe, 
and  her  pretty,  winning  ways,  and 
the  memory  casts  a  brightness  across 
the  dimness  of  my  life. 
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REPLY  TO  THE  ARTICLE  ON  CURRENCY,  JULY  1869. 


ri  the  July  number  of  this  Ma- 
gazine, an  article  appeared,  en- 
titled  *  Currency,*   which  is  snb- 
stantiallj  a  review  of  my  Lectures 
on  Currency.     It  seems  to  me  im- 
portant to  notice  this  article,  not 
.  only  on  my  own  account,  but  also 
yet  more  on  account  of  numerous 
statements  made  in  it,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  must  prove  great  if  not 
insuperable  obstacles  to  any  right 
conception  of  this   science.     It  is 
the  work  of  a  writer  who  evidently 
poBsesses  great  mental  power,  as 
well  as  force  and  clearness  of  ex- 
pression ;  but  unfortunately,  these 
high  gifts  have  not  enabled  him  to 
frame  for  himself,  and  to  expound 
to  others,  a  definite  and  consistent 
doctrine  of  the  nature  and  functions 
of  currency.     Indeed,  how  could  a 
science  of  currency  be  possible  for 
one  who  starts  with  tbe  assertion, 
that  '  currency  becomes  a  science 
only  when  we  pass  from  metallic  to 
representative  currency  ?  '    As  soon 
as  I  read  this  sentence  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  article,  I  felt  sure 
that  I  should  not  find  in  it  a  body 
of  opinion  deserving  the  name  of 
science ;  and  I  sincerely  regret  that 
my  prognostication  has  proved  to 
be  but  too  correct.    It  is  an  out- 
burst   of   passion.      The    writer's 
feehngs  are  on  fire  with  a  horror 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844, 
which  may  be  almost  pronounced 
fanatical.     He  is  thus  driven  on  to 
accept  the  judgment  formed  on  that 
Act  as  the  test  of  truth  and  falsehood 
in  currency.  That  is  right  and  sound 
currency    which    condemns    that 
measure  as  the  wicked  perpetrator 
of  innumerable  crimes  against  the 
commercial  commxmity ;  whilst  not 
only  to  defend  the  Act,  but,  as  in 
my  own  unhappy  case,  to  regard  it 
as  simply  inoperative,  is  to  Ornish 
the    clearest    evidence   of   radical 
ignorance  of  the  office  and  use  of 
currency.    Such  vehemence  of  feel- 


ing about  the  Act  of  1 844  is  a  very 
ordinary  and  familiar  occurrence 
in  City  circles :  but  the  reviewer  is 
clearly  not  a  City  man  ;  he  is  only 
a  patron  of  the  trading  world  and 
its  general  views  on  currency :  but 
for  that  veiy  reasou,  it  is  the  more 
important  to  examine  arguments 
winch  support  City  ideas  with 
weapons  not  derived  from  commer- 
cial armouries. 

This  passion  about  the  Bank  Act 
places  the  reviewer  in  antagonism 
with  me  at  the  very  outset.  The 
very  first  words  he  utters  about  me 
complain,  that  *  I  often  fret  him  by 
my  use  of  words,  and  surprise  by 
the  eyes  which  I  cast  upon  matters 
of  fact.'  Such  is  the  preface  he 
prefixes  to  the  praise  that  I  'am 
lucid  and  searching  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  principles.'  I  am  grateful 
for  the  eulogy,  but  it  would  have 
been  more  welcome  had  he  enabled 
me  to  discern  whether  he  really 
does  or  does  not  adopt  my  prin- 
ciples. I  am  unable  to  arrive  at 
any  clear  conviction  on  this  point ; 
hence  I  am  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  a  pointed  and  connected  criticism 
on  their  value.  The  absence  of 
such  a  criticism  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  the  writer  pronounces 
the  discussion  of  the  Act  of  1 844  to 
be  *  the  worst  part '  of  my  Lecttires, 
because  the  logical  application  of 
my  principles  demands  a  severe 
condemnation  of  that  measure, 
which  I  nevertheless  fail  to  utter. 
I  had  a  right  to  expect  that  such  a 
censure  would  be  justified  by  a 
clear  enunciation,  not  of  merely 
subordinate,  but  of  my  main  and 
fiindamental  principles;  and  then 
by  such  a  comparison  of  them  with 
the  judgment  I  pronounced  on  the 
Act  of  1 844  as  would  establish  my 
inconsistency  and  my  failure  in 
applying  my  doctrine  to  a  par- 
ticular mstitution  of  currency.  But 
this  is  exactly  what  I  find  wanting ; 
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nay,  I  seem  to  disoover  tliat  the 
writer  feels  that  mj  principles  do 
not  lead  to  that  special  condemna- 
tion of  the  Act  of  1 844  which  he 
desires.  Hence,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  he  is  compelled  to  glide  into 
new  principles  of  his  own  making ; 
so  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  mj  prin- 
ciples, but  his  own,  which  decree 
the  mischieyousness  of  the  law 
which  he  hates.  He  ought,  there- 
fore, to  have  examined  and  refuted 
mj  leading  principles,  and  this  all 
the  more  because  the  whole  of  mj 
doctrine  of  correncj  is  founded  on 
an  analysis  of  metallic  currency 
and  on  an  acquisition  of  all  my 
first  principles  from  that  source. 
That  is  IJie  very  skeleton  and 
framework  of  my  book ;  and  a  re- 
viewer who  gives  an  account  of 
that  book  in  an  article  specially 
directed  to  that  end,  and  takes  for 
his  starting-point  that  currency 
becomes  a  science  only  'when  it 
passes  from  metallic  to  represen- 
tative currency,'  ought  to  have 
pointed  out  this  radical  divergence 
of  view,  and  refrited  me  in  a  quarter 
where  a  successful  blow  must  have 
been  completely  fatal,  and  have 
overthrown  me  altogether.  This 
he  has  not  done  *,  so  that  the  article 
becomes,  on  the  one  side,  a  very 
partial  and  confused  account  of  the 
view  taken  in  my  Lectures,  and  on 
the  other,  a  fierce  attack  on  the 
Act  of  1844  on  a  foundation  of 
doctrine  of  the  reviewer's  own  con- 
struction, coupled  with  vehement 
wrath  against  me  for  not  joining  in 
the  onslaught. 

Before  I  proceed  to  notice  the 
reviewer's  principles,  let  me  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  a  statement 
which  wears  the  appearance  of 
having  been  made  by  me.  It  is  a 
very  important  and  critical  one. 
In  explaining  my  analysis  of  a 
banker's  operations,  the  reviewer 
writes :  *  But  the  banker  no  more 
deals  in  capital  than  does  a  grocer. 
Ko  one  can  create  capital.  That 
which  the  banker  accepts  and  trans- 


fers is  not  capital,  but  the  title  to 
capital.'  This  is  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  what  I  say  of  the  banker, 
but  is  wholly  erroneous  as  to  the 
grocer.  The  grocer  does  deal  in 
capital,  the  bankw  does  not.  This 
distinction  is  the  very  kernel  of  the 
explanation  I  have  given  of  tiie 
banking  trade.  Tea,  sugar,  soap, 
starch,  and  the  like,  are  indispnt- 
ably  capital ;  bills,  cheques,  bank 
notes,  dividend  warrants,  and  all 
forms  of  pi^r  currency,  are  not 
capital  A  firm  apprehension  of 
this  fact  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  currency,  as  I  understand  tiie 
science ;  so  that,  for  me,  the  grocer 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  pnt  into 
the  same  class  with  the  banker. 
Equally  is  the  wonderfril  remark, 
*■  No  one  can  create  capital,'  not 
mine.  What  it  means  I  am  wholly 
unable  to  telL  If  no  one  can  create 
capital,  and  yet  it  is  an  existing 
thing,  who  made  it?  Nature? 
Then  are  manufactured  goods  not 
capital?  The  expression  lies  be- 
yond my  comprehenfflon ;  nor  can 
I  even  conjecture  what  it  does  in 
this  place.  Anyhow,  the  appear- 
ance of  such  a  phrase  in  what  may 
be  reckoned  as  a  statement  of  one 
of  my  doctrii^s,  makes  it  neceraaiy 
for  me  to  caution  the  reader  tiiat 
a  teacher  of  Political  Economy  can- 
not have  had  anything  to  do  with 
such  a  remark. 

I  come  now  to  a  portion  of  the 
reviewer's  own  special  science,  his 
conception  of  the  use  and  frmction 
of  gold.  It  is  eminently  origcnaL 
The  mer(^iant  delights  in  the  arri^ 
vals  of  gold,  because  th^  streng- 
then, he  conodves,  the  reserves  of 
bankers,  and  place,  more  tfaaa  any 
other  importa^ns,  disposable  fondB 
in  their  hands  for  lending,  and 
thereby  render  discount  easy  and 
cheap.  In  the  same  fidth,  wiitars 
of  City  articles  predict  tdie  «>- 
proachmg  oommemal  weather  uj 
the  inflow  or  the  departure  of  the 
beloved  metaL    But  the 
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has  a  creed  of  his  own.  '  Indeed/ 
he  remarks,  '  what  do  we  keep  the 
gold  for,  if  not  to  pay  balances  of 
debt  with  it  P  That  is  its  specific 
function,  beyond  what  is  wanted  l^ 

the  jeweller  and  the  gilder 

Hence  we  may  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  primary,  paramount  com- 
mercial use  of  gold  is  to  be  sent 
abroad,  and  there  discharge,  the 
balances  against  us.  It  is  the  inter- 
national metallic  currency.'  Does 
he  really  intend  to  assert  that  all 
use  of  gold  as  currency,  all  employ- 
ment of  the  metal  for  all  other  pur* 
poses  but  those  of  the  jeweller  and 
gilder,  has,  for  its  specific  function, 
the  payment  of  foreign  debts,  of 
the  bfJance  of  debt  between  two 
coontries  ?  It  is  obvious  that  he 
cannot  be  supposed  capable  of 
uttering  such  nonsense ;  the  subse- 
quent word  ^  commercial '  plainly 
shows  that  he  is  speaking  of  the 
gold  in  the  reserves  of  bankers  and 
the  shops  of  dealers  in  bulHon ;  but 
then,  why  this  bringing  in  of  the 
jeweller  and  the  gilder,  who  mani- 
festly are  meant  to  express  here 
all  use  of  gold  distinct  from  that 
employed  in  currency,  whether  for 
foreign  or  domestic  purposes  ?  And 
why  speak  of  '  a  primary,  para- 
mount commercial  use  of  gold  in 
discharging  foreign  balances,'  only 
a  few  lines  after  the  very  just  re- 
mark, that  *  only  in  case  of  war  or 
revolution  can  any  great  fluctua- 
tion in  gold  happen,'  in  paying 
foreign  creditors  ?  These  state- 
ments are  jumbled  together  in  a 
manner  HtUe  £»vourable  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  matter  in 
band.  It  would  have  been  far  sim- 
pler to  have  said,  as  in  the  Lectures, 
that  all  gold  not  needed  for  domes- 
tic purposes  can  be  turned  to  use 
only  by  being  exported  in  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  commodities  ;  and 
then  to  have  added,  that  in  the  nor- 
amal  ccmdition  of  commerce,  when 
trade  is  regular  and  steady,  the 
balances  wl^ch  have  to  cross  the 
sea  in  metal,  iu  order  to  maintain 


the  eqniHbrium  between  seller  and 
purchaser,  are  very  trifling  and  un- 
important. However,  it  is  very 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  reviewer 
admits  that '  nothing  can  be  more 
delusive  than  to  regard  the  move- 
ments of  gold  as  necessarily  of  more 
importance  to  the  money-market 
than  the  movemmits  of  iron  or 
cotton.  To  rejoice  when  gold  comes 
in  and  raise  a  wail  when  gold  goes 
out  (without  knowing  anything 
more  about  it  than  the  simple  fact), 
is  an  insanity.'  This  is  a  very  foil 
recognition  of  a  great  central  truth 
which  has  acquired  extreme  im- 
portance in  the  present  state  of 
currency-Uterature ;  and  it  will  be 
well  if  the  reviewer's  City  firiends 
take  pains  to  saturate  their  minds 
with  it. 

We  have  reached  now  the  true 
battle-field  between  the  reviewer 
and  me — the  points  on  which  *  he 
finds  it  impossible  to  admit  that  I 
rightly  apply  my  own  principles.' 
He  grants  that  'the  lowering  of 
the  bankers'  deposits  is  the  specific 
cause — and  not  the  exportation  of 
gold — of  high  discount  and  of  mer- 
cantile inconvenience.'  He  accepts 
the  analysis  of  this  fact,  which  I 
have  published  in  the  Lectures. 
'  This  inconvenience,'  he  concedes, 
'  cannot  be  reitwved  by  law ;'  so  far 
he  agrees  with  me.  '  But  it  can  be 
exasperated  by  law ;  *  this  I  appear 
'  most  unaccountably  to  forge^  and 
practically  to  deny.' 

These  sentences  usher  in  a  passage 
characterised,  to  my  feeling,  by  a 
singular  outburst  of  passion,  and  as 
singular  an  absence  of  the  spirit  of 
true  philosophical  analysis.  The 
sorrows,  the  agonies  I  should  rather 
say,  of  the  distressed  merchant, 
overtaken  by  the  violence  of  a 
commercial  storm,  are  painted  with 
great  force  and  eloquence.  We 
see  him  perishing  in  the  waves, 
whilst  '  a  Httle  bad  or  unchristian 
legislation '  mercilessly  abandons 
him  to  his  fate.  The  larger  portion 
of  his  floatiog  capital  has  been  lost, 
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be  has  debts  to  pay,  and  to  what 
must  he  have  recourse  for  salya- 
tion  ?  '  He  mast  sell  his  fixed 
capital,  and  raise  money  by  mort- 
g&ge  upon  it.'  Yet  in  such  a  time 
of  distress  *  to  bid  him  to  sell  is  very 
like  mockery,  for  where  are  the 
buyers  ?  His  only  practical  resource 
is  to  borrow ;  and  to  borrow  has  this 
inestimable  advantage,  that  it  can 
be  done  in  an  hour,  whilst  sales, 
with  their  surveys,  their  advertis- 
ings, and  their  preparations,  may 
take  weeks.  In  a  mercantile  crisis, 
an  hour  is  like  a  week.  A  house  is 
dishonoured  which  cannot  pay  on 
the  day;  and  worst  of  all  is  the  case 
of  the  banker.  He  owes  to  a  large 
number  of  persons,  every  one  of 
whom  may  ask  him  for  current 
money — that  is,  notes  or  coin.  He 
must  mortgage  to  one  wlw  can 
furnish  hivi  with  notes  or  coin. 
This  is  the  cardinal  point.  The 
banker's  shop  is  like  a  powder-mill : 
it  may  explode  at  a  spark  of  dis- 
trust. How  careful  oaght  the  legis- 
lator to  be,  then,  not  to  aggravate 
perilous  disaster ! ' 

This  is  exceedingly  touching  and 
pathetic,  but  is  it  science?  Is  it 
one  whit  more  science  than  would 
be  a  soul-harrowing  description  of 
the  agonies  of  the  cholera  ?  Does  it 
require  such  a  stimulus  to  the  hu- 
manity of  capitalists  to  induce  them 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  distressed 
and  perishing  traders  ?  Perhaps 
not,  replies  the  reviewer,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  place,  side  by  side,  the 
8u£ferings  of  a  panic-struck  city  and 
the  perverseness  of  an  ill-directed 
and  wicked  legislation.  Here  is  the 
sting.  *•  Our  legislation  has  never 
tampered  with  Scotland,  as  Scot- 
land has  gone  through  all  such  times 
with  wonderful  safety.'  *It  must 
not  be  made  a  crime  to  try  to  aid 
traders,'  and  this  is  what  our  wicked 
law  of  1 844  does  !  Nor  must  blind 
and  ignorant  Professors  of  Political 
Economy  be  suffered  to  palliate  or 
condone  such  doings.  They  must 
have  better  eyes  than  mine  which 


refuse  to  see  facts  lying  directij 
under  their  vision,  and  then  tbey 
will  not  write  as  I  write.  They 
will  not  then,  like  me,  excite  prac- 
tical men  to  raise  a  new  outcry 
about  the  hard-heartedness  of  Po- 
litical Economists.  They  will  not 
mock  them,  as  I  do,  'by  bidding 
them  to  buy  gold  of  the  bullion 
merchant,  nor  bid  the  unfortunates 
to  sell  their  consols  at  any  lass  wkdi- 
ever.'  The  indignant  eloquence  of 
the  reviewer  swells,  as  he  proceeds, 
into  higher  strains,  and  in  tones  of 
lofty  scorn  he  inquires  whether  'the 
man  who  has  lost  so  much  of  his 
floating  capital  that  he  cannot  pay 
his  debts,  is  to  be  forbidden  by  law 
from  raising  money  on  such  pro- 
perty as  ships,  mines,  quarries,  rail- 
way and  dock  shares,  and  shares  in 
other  companies  innumerable  ?  Yet 
since  1 844  the  law  of  England  doa 
forbid  it,  wonderful  to  say,  if  the 
bank  has  not  a  certain  quantify  of 
Gold.  This  it  is  which  makes  City 
men  sigh  after  gold  as  a  great  pa- 
nacea, and  to  them,  he  fears,  'my 
rebukes  and  taunts  at  their  puerih^ 
will  seem  to  be  heartless  jibes.' 

I  felt  stunned  at  first  by  the  fear- 
ful bowlings  of  this  moral  storm; 
but  now  that  I  have  somewhat  re- 
covered my  senses,  let  me  invite  mj 
readers  to  pass  along  with  me  into 
the  region  of  calm  and  scientific 
discussion,  and  leave  all  this  impas- 
sioned rhetoric  behind  them.  As  for 
me,  I  have  no  eyes,  as  I  have  been 
twice  reminded  by  the  reviewer; 
but  it  is  very  important  that  those 
who  have  some  should  keep  them 
clear  of  the  mists  raised  by  excited 
feeling.  The  issue  is  a  very  plais 
and  a  very  direct  one.  But  be- 
fore entering  upon  it,  let  me  fim 
express  my  wonder  at  this  reference 
of  the  reviewer  to  Scotland.  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  distinction  he  drtvs 
between  the  currency  legislatioQ 
which  relates  to  England,  and 
another  and  a  different  one  which, 
he  tells  us,  has  been  enacted  for 
Scotland.     The  Bank  of  En^^d 
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nndonbtedly  has  certain  privileges 
orer  other  banksybat  these  relate 
merely  to  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict ;  and  I  am  ivhoUy  unaware  of 
any  difference  as  to  currency,  save 
the  one  poond  notes  of  Scotland,  be- 
tween this  country  and  Scotland. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  know 
that  his  statement,  that  Scotland 
has  always  escaped  the  financial  dis- 
asters of  England,  is  entirely  nn- 
fonnded.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
remarkable  differences  between 
Scotch  and  English  bankers  gene- 
rally, which  might  be  studied  with 
advantage ;  but  to  say  that  Scotch 
banks  know  nothing  of  English 
calamities,  is  an  assertion  which  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Western  Bank  of 
Scotland,  and  other  similar  calami- 
ties, are  at  hand  to  refute.  Much 
more,  the  reviewer  is  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  vast  gulf  which 
separates  metropolitan  £rom  provin- 
cial banking.  Scotland  is  but  a 
local  field,  whilst  London  is  the 
money-market  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  almost  of  the  whole  world. 
When  Bussia  raises  heavy  loans,  or 
America,  as  lately,  throws  millions 
of  bonds  on  the  market,  or  gigantic 
railwajrs  appeal  to  the  resources 
of  British  capital,  or  vast  domes- 
tic enterprises  call  for  the  aid  of 
the  whole  people,  not  Glasgow,  or 
Aberdeen,  but  London,  and  Lon- 
don alone,  is  the  market  in  which 
these  mighty  transactions  are  car- 
ried out.  It  is  perfectly  idle  to  put 
a  provincial  locality  on  a  level  with 
the  great  centre  of  commerce  and 
banking,  the  more  especially  as  the 
connection,  and  now,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  dependence  of  all  pro- 
vincial banks  on  London  is  a  fact 
of  the  most  familiar  notoriety. 

This  said,  let  us  now  examine  the 
charge  brought  against  the  Act  of 
1844,  and  the  wrath  poured  out 
npon  me,  not  for  having  defended 
or  ever  having  praised  this  Act — 
neither  of  which  things  have  I  done 
— ^but  because  I  have  not  cursed  it 
as  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  igno- 


rance. The  issue  is,  as  I  have  said, 
plain  and  direct.  I  will  not  state 
it  in  the  form  of  whether  the  law  of 
1 844  forbids  a  debtor  to  raise  money 
on  the  security  of  his  property. 
This  is  mere  rhetorical  exaggera- 
tion, sensational  language,  begging 
the  question  at  issue,  and  calculated 
to  darken  the  investigation  of  the 
facts.  We  must  thrust  it  aside ;  it 
has  no  right  to  appear  in  a  purely 
scientific  analysis.  I  will  put  the 
question  rather  in  the  form  which 
raises  the  issue  fairly.  Does  or 
does  not  the  Bank  Act  of  1 844  di- 
minish the  power  of  bankers  to 
make  loans  and  advances  to  traders 
in  distress  ?  Is  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, is  the  whole  banking  commu- 
nity, less  able  to  give  help  in  times 
of  pressure  since  1844,  than  it  was 
berore  that  period  ?  Does  that  law 
prevent  traders  firom  acquiring 
mortgages  on  their  property,  which, 
but  for  that  law,  they  would 
have  obtained?  That  this  is  the 
true  question,  the  reviewer  himself, 
I  conceive,  will  admit.  Now,  every- 
thing depends  on  the  method 
adopted  for  eliciting  the  answer. 
The  reviewer  taxes  me  with  having 
strangely  made  up  my  mind  that 
all  who  have  been  ruined  would  have 
been  ruined  if  the  law  had  not  been 
made ;  and  then  he  retorts  that  *•  it 
is  impossible  either  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove this.  Assertion  is  cheap  on 
both  sides.  As  well  may  you  dis- 
cuss whether  a  ship  caught  in  a  gale 
would  have  sunk,  if  this  or  that.' 
To  these  marvellous  statements  I 
reply,  that  this  is  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  all  science  in  the  matter.  If 
proof  and  disproof  are  alike  impos- 
sible, then  currency  is  the  one  sub- 
ject too  high  or  too  low  for  the  hu- 
man understanding;  and  Hhe  scan- 
dal *  which  he  deplores  is  not  a 
scandal,  but  the  weakness  of  the 
human  mind  to  probe  so  vast  a 
mystery.  Sovereigns  and  bank 
notes,  what  they  are  and  what  they 
do,  are  matters  impenetrable  to 
man's  intellect.     Such  absurdities 
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cany  tbeir  own  refutation  with 
them ;  they  only  show  that,  at  any 
rate,  onrrency  is  too  hazd  for  him 
who  utters  them.  I  say,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  highly  useful, 
when  a  ship  goes  down  into  the 
wayes,  to  inquire  whether  *  this  or 
that'  might  not  have  saved  her. 
And  I  say,  further,  that  assertion 
is  not  equal  here  on  both  sides. 
On  the  reviewer's  side,  indeed,  we 
have  nothing  but  the  two  propo- 
sitions, that  loans  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  beneficial  to  dis- 
tressed traders  who  still  have  pro- 
perty left — a  theory  which  no  one 
disputes  ;  and  that  a  new  currency 
is  instantly  desirable,  and  but  for 
the  Act  of  1 844  would  be  created 
and  would  help  them — ^an  allega- 
tion which  the  reviewer  himself 
characterises  as  incapable  of  proof 
or  disproof.  This  is  all  which  is 
nrged  on  his  side;  well  may  he 
call  it  cheap  assertion.  That  mer- 
chants suddenly  called  upon  for 
payment,  and  unable  to  meet  it 
except  by  the  sacrifice  of  valuable 
property  at  ruinous  prices,  are 
frantic  to  borrow,  were  it  doubt- 
ful, would  have  been  demonstrated 
by  the  pathetic  wail  of  the  reviewer; 
but  the  question  is  not  whether  they 
would  like  to  borrow,  but  whether 
there  are  any  lenders,  and  whether 
they  have  anything  to  lend.  It  is 
perfectly  astonishing  to  me  that,  in 
such  a  discussion,  a  writer  of  so 
much  ability  should  not  have  seen 
that  this  was  the  point  to  argue,  the 
one  fetct  to  be  ascertained — ^what 
means  there  are  for  lending  to  bor- 
rowers. The  certain,  but  very  fami- 
liar ^t,  that  merchants  in  crises  are 
eager  to  borrow  on  the  deposit  of 
securities,  and  the  assumption,  unar- 
gued and  unproved,  that  fresh  bank 
notes  will  give  the  means  of  grant- 
ing these  mortgages,  are  absolutely 
all  that  we  get  from  the  reviewer. 
It  is  wholly  otherwise  on  my  side. 
The  needs  of  imperilled  merchants 
I  admit  as  readily  as  he  does ;  who 
can  dispute  themP    And  then  I 


deny  that  those  needs  can  be  sup- 
phed  by  the  issue  of  fresh  bank 
notes.  But  iMs  denial  is  not  a  bore 
assertion.  It  is  argued  out  on  an 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  a 
bank  note,  and  of  the  function  it 
fulfils  in  the  world.  That  nature 
teaches  me  that  it  is  a  tool,  and  that 
consequently  the  number  of  this 
particular  tool  which  society  can 
^nploy,  is  as  much  limited  by  ihe 
use  tiiere  exists  for  it,  as  the  num- 
ber of  shoes  in  use  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  feet  in  a  country.  I 
am  thus  brought,  in  the  matter  of 
bank  notes,  to  the  universal  prm- 
oiple  which  governs  all  commodities 
— a  principle  which  the  reviewer 
quotes,  apparently  with  approbation 
— ^that  it  is  the  public  which  deter- 
mines how  many  notes  it  wants. 
Here  is  the  pinch  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. The  reviewer  never  even 
dreams  of  enquiring  whether  the 
public  requires,  and  will  keep,  those 
additional  notes  which  he  describes 
as  the  necessary  and  natural  reserves 
for  the  distress  of  borrowing  traders. 
He  treats  this  as  a  point  not  de- 
serving notice,  though  it  is  the  very 
kernel  of  the  whole  affair.  On  my 
side,  I  discover  no  additional  want 
for  notes  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  consequently  no  willingness  to 
purchase  them  from  issuingbankers, 
so  as  to  give  them  the  means  of 
lending ;  and  I  am  irresistibly  forced 
to  the  conclusion  which  is  painted 
as  so  heartless  and  so  inhnniftTi^  that 
there  is  no  help  in  any  *  new  cur- 
rency for  distressed  traders.'  I  need 
scarcely  point  out  the  difference  of 
the  positions  of  the  two  disputants. 
The  reviewer  meets  me  with  assamp- 
tion  and  assertion .  In  the  Lectures  I 
gave  him  analysis  and  argument,  ai^ 
gumentwhich  may  be  unfounded  and 
erroneous,  but  st^  argument ;  and 
if  he  did  me  the  honour  of  writing 
about  me,  it  ought  to  have  been  re- 
nted. Had  he  taken  the  same 
pains  in  showing  that  additional 
issues  could  give  relief  to  merchimts 
in  a  crisis  as  I  took  to  show  iiiat 
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they  could  not,  be  would  have  riBen 
from  bare  assertion  np  to  a  level 
with  my  process,  and  ^len  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  supply  either 
refutation  or  an  admission  of  error. 
But  now,  does  the  Bank  Act  of 
1 844  diminish  the  power  of  bank- 
ers and  merchants  to  obtain  ad- 
yances  and  assistanoe  in  times  of 
severe  pressore?  Fortunately,  the 
answer  to  this  question  can  be  found 
by  an  appeal  to  &ct.  Thrice  since 
its  enactment  the  Act  has  been  sus- 
pended, that  is,  has  been  repealed 
for  the  time :  and  what  have  been 
the  results  ?  That,  on  two  of  these 
occasions,  not  one  bank  note  was 
issued  beyond  what  ih.e  Act  would 
have  allowed;  and  on  the  third, 
about  800,000?.  of  notes  were  issued 
in  excess  of  the  quantiiy  which 
could  have  come  out  under  the 
Statute.  In  other  words,  in  the 
course  of  twenty-five  years  only 
this  trifling  repression  of  notes 
can  be  proved  to  have  occurred; 
8oo,ooo2. — or,  rather  say,  6oo,oooZ., 
for  no  banker  can  lend  the  whole 
of  what  he  receives  for  notes,  he 
must  keep  a  reserve — ^is  the  whole 
curtailment  of  assistance  which  can 
be  proved  against  the  Act  of  1 844. 
Caa  a  more  decisive  proof,  built  on 
&ct  itself,  be  given,  that  this  Sta- 
tute has  been  inoperative  as  to  the 
quantity  of  notes  issued,  and  con- 
sequently its  suspension  also  ?  The 
crisis  of  1857,  when  the  issues  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  the  Statute, 
was  short  and  relatively  unimport- 
ant :  but  1 847  and  1 866  were  times 
of  immense  pressure  and  agony; 
and  yet  the  public  did  not  obtam 
one  note  more  when  the  Act  was 
gone,  than  it  would  have  procured 
liad  its  alleged  restrictions  remained 
in  force.  What  more  is,  then,  to  be 
said  on  the  matter  ?  As  tx>  the 
limitation  shown  to  have  been  at 
work  in  1857,  I,  at  any  rate,  ought 
to  have  been  pronounced  Not  Guilty 
"by  the  reviewer:  for  I  have  dis- 
tinctly,* and  on  several  occasions, 
declared  that  experience  has  proved 


the  limit  of  15  millions — ^beyond 
which  allnotes  issued  must  be  cover- 
ed by  an  equivalent  deposit  of  gold 
in  the  vaults — ^to  be  too  low :  and 
had  the  figure  I  have  ofben  urged, 
20  millions,  been  adopted,  1857 
would  have  exhibited  the  same 
result  as  the  other  two  crises,  and 
the  demonstration  of  the  utter  in- 
operativeness of  the  law,  and  of  the 
airy  fiction  of  its  restricting  in- 
fluence, would  have  been  absolutely 
perfect.  In  the  fiice  of  such  a  fact, 
it  is  perfectly  idle  to  declaim  away 
about  miserable  bankers  in  search 
of  notes  to  save  them  firom  ruin, 
and  forbidden  to  receive  them  by 
the  tyranny  of  an  oppressive  law. 

Our  reviewer  is  not  altogether 
without  a  sense  of  the  damage 
which  this  fact  inflicts  on  his  view: 
so  he  endeavours  to  weaken  its  force 
by  putting  a  construction  upon  it 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  eminently 
peculiar.  In  1866,  when  the  Act 
was  suspended,  no  larger  outflow  of 
notes  came  forth  to  the  relief  of 
distressed  traders,  not  because,  as 
I  contend,  there  was  no  demand  by 
the  pubUc  for  more  notes,  but  be- 
cause *  the  Bank,  when  permitted 
to  lend,  declined  to  lend.'  A  re- 
markable explanation  indeed.  Here 
are  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  men  who  are  bankers, 
and  whose  business  it  is  to  lend, 
— at  a  time  when  every  motive 
of  profit,  kindness,  desirableness 
to  avert  panic  and  convulsion,  acted 
with  combined  force  on  their  feel- 
ings to  impel  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  what  the  reviewer,  with 
the  whole  City,  believes  to  be  an 
augmented  power  of  lending,  and 
when  the  exorbitant  profit  of  a 
minimum  of  10  per  cent,  was  to  be 
gained  from  the  use  of  pieces  of 
paper  which  the  Government  au- 
thorised them  to  put  forth, — ^here 
are  these  men  coolly  described  as 
*  declining  to  lend,'  as  reftising  to 
extend  their  business,  as  telling  the 
crowds  who  besieged  their  discount 
office, '  We  can  lend  to  you  but  we 
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won't.' And  thnsit  happened,  coollj 
proceeds  the  reviewer,  that  '  the 
Act  was  proved  to  be  perfectly 
needless.'  Reasons  why  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  should  have  fallen 
into  such  an  extraordinary  state  of 
mind,  the  reviewer  gives  none. 
But  his  explanation  helps  him  to 
elude  the  blow  of  the  non-increased 
issues  after  the  suspension.  He 
takes  reftige  in  the  minds  of  the 
Directors.  What  progress  would 
physical  sciencemake,  if  its  students 
began  with  strong  d  priori  views, 
and  laid  down  beforehand  a  theory 
about  the  facts,  and  then,  when 
experiment  failed  to  show  the 
expected  colours  or  substances, 
declared  that  Nature  had  got  into 
a  perverse  mood  and  would  not  ex- 
hibit them  ?  Would  there  be  any 
physical  science  at  all,  if  pursued  by 
such  a  process  ?  and  is  there,  can 
there  be,  any  science  of  currency,  if 
the  varying  tempers  of  banking 
men,  against  probability^, !  against 
every  motive  at  work  to  direct  their 
conduct,  are  made  to  account  for 
j^Eicts  that  do  not  make  their  appear- 
ance? If  proof  were  needed  of 
the  unscientific  spirit  in  which  this 
review  has  been  written,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  cite  this  very  sin- 
gular explanation. 

But,  in  truth,  our  reviewer  has  no 
conception  of  the  manner  in  which 
bank  notes  work  in  the  world,  and 
of  the  laws  to  which  they  are  neces- 
sarily, from  their  very  nature, 
subject.  A  banker,  fae  truly  says, 
is  only  a  broker,  an  intermediate 
agent ;  he  can  lend  only  what  he 
h^.  previously  received.  His  re- 
sources come  to  him  from  without. 
He  derives  them,  if  an  issuing 
banker,  from  two  sources ;  from  the 
means  lodged  with  him  by  those 
who  keep  accounts  with  him,  and 
from  the  funds  given  to  him  by  the 
public  which  tskkes  his  notes.  The 
public  must  first  bny  his  notes 
before  he  has  a  single  pound,  by 
virtue  of  them,  to  lend  to  others. 
The  point,  then,  to  be  considered  is, 


not  how  many  notes  frantic  borrow- 
ers in  crises  would  like  to  procure 
on  loan— ^for  that  is  notdiing  what- 
ever to  the  purpose— but  how  many 
notes  the  public  will  bny  from  tiie 
banker  for  permanent  use,  and 
will  not  return  to  him  for  payment. 
The  means  which  the  baiiker  has 
for  lending,  is  the  essence  of  the 
matter,  not  the  eagerness  of  the 
merchant  to  borrow ;  and  this  power 
to  lend  depends  absolutely,  as  far  as 
the  present  question  is  concerned,  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  publio  will 
employ  his  notes.  By  what,  then,  k 
the  number  of  baE^  notes  which 
the  public  will  buy  and  ke^  deto-- 
mined  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that 
there  is  as  specific,  as  definite  a  use 
for  notes,  as  there  is  for  hats,  or 
guns,  or  any  other  tools :  and  ihai 
S*  more  are  made  than  can  be  so 
used,  they  cannot  be  sold  and  got 
out  of  the  makers'  shops.  The  use 
of  notes  is  founded  in  those  trans- 
actions, in  both  buying  and  selling, 
in  those  payments  for  which  thej 
are  employed  as  the  most  con- 
venient tools.  To  the  extent  of  tiiis 
use,  with  a  spare  stock  of  course, 
just  as  a  man  will  have  more  shoes 
than  those  actually  in  wear,  ihe 
public  will  retain  notes  issned:  a 
larger  quantity  than  this  cannot  be 
issued.  It  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  the  reviewer,  that  there 
is  any  natural  limitation  to  the 
purchase  and  use  of  notes :  he 
never  thinks  but  of  the  borrower, 
who  would  like  to  get  notes  on 
loan.  Yet  the  Bank  of  England, 
before  1 844,  found  its  issues  severe^ 
limited  by  the  nature  of  their  use, 
as  they  have  been  since :  in  fact,  in 
both  periods  alike,  before  and  since 
1844,  the  same  restricting  causes 
have  been  at  work ;  only  as  many 
notes  came  into  circulation  as  the 
public  could  use,  and  therefore 
were  willing  to  keep.  No  doubt, 
the  extent  of  this  use  varies  at 
difierent  times,  just  as  more  guns 
are  at  work  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer :    but    experience    has    reiy 
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decidedly  proved  that  the  increase 
of  the  use  of  notes  in  the  severest 
crises  is  comparatively  insignificant. 
Sometimes,  there  is  no  addition 
whatever  to  the  circulation,  as 
"writers  of  City  articles  have  oc- 
casionally remarked  with  wonder, 
yet  nothing  is  more  natural. 
Country  banks,  no  doubt,  strengthen 
their  reserves  with  notes  at  such 
times :  but  then  there  is  generally 
diminished  activity  in  trade,  and 
consequently  there  are  fewer  trans- 
actions and  payments  which  require 
notes. 

The  mention  of  the  usual  action 
of  country  banks  in  times  of  crisis 
leads  to  an  observation  of  great 
importance,  which  has  by  no  means 
received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
When  alarms  begin  to  deepen, 
country  bankers  very  naturally 
wish  to  take  precautions  against 
an  increased  withdrawal  of  their  de- 
posits by  customers;  they  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  panic  may 
pervade  the  community,  and  they 
must  guard  against  a  spirit  which 
is  uncertain,  but  may  be  disastrous. 
So  they  augment  their  reserves  by 
procuring  additional  supplies  of 
bank  notes.  If,  now,  we  suppose 
ihe  Bank  Act  of  1 844  not  to  have 
come  into  existence,  and  the  Bank 
of  England  to  retain  its  previous 
exemption  from  legislative  control, 
it  is  clear  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  Bank  will  find  that  the 
demand  of  its  notes  by  the  public 
is  increased  by  the  quantity  thus 
taken  up  by  bankers,  and  so  far  its 
power  of  making  loans  to  traders  is 
augmented.  If  the  country  bankers 
hoard  two  millions  of  notes,  the 
Bank  of  England  will  have  two 
milUons  more  to  lend.  Nothing 
can  be  more  true ;  but  does  it  fol- 
low, then,  that  merchants  have 
acquired  the  command  of  two  addi- 
tional millions  which  can  now  be 
lent  by  the  Bank  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  How  did  the  country  bankers 
procure  these  notes?  By  buying 
them  of  the  Bank  of  England  out  of 
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their  own  resources,  and  these  re- 
sources have  been  diminished  to 
identically  the  same  extent  as  those 
of  the  Bank  of  England  have  been 
increased.  The  trading  community 
has  gained  nothing  by  the  use  and 
demand  for  these  extra  notes  created 
by  the  panic.  The  country  bankers, 
by  this  hypothesis,  dare  not  and  do 
not  mean  to  lend  them ;  and  coH' 
sequently,  they  have  two  millions 
less  to  lend  to  traders,  the  precise 
sum  which  the  Bank  of  England 
has  acquired  the  means  of  lending. 
The  money-market  is  utterly  unaf- 
fected by  the  operation;  and  the 
inference  is  clear,  that  when  in  1 857 
the  Act  of  1 844  was  proved  to  have 
repressed  the  circulation  of  Bank 
of  England  notes  to  the  extent  of 
some  8oo,ooo2.,  as  the  other  banks 
must  be  supposed  to  have  made 
additions  to  their  reserves,  practi- 
cally the  fund  available  for  loans 
was  in  no  wise  injured  by  the  Act. 

The  case  would  be  different  if 
we  were  obliged  to  suppose  that, 
no  suspension  having  taken  place, 
and  these  8oo,oooZ.  of  extra  notes 
having  been  issued,  the  gold  which 
the  Act  of  1 844  would  have  forced 
the  Bai^  to  demand  and  put  in 
store  had  been  purchased  abroad 
for  the  occasion  by  those  who  took 
out  the  notes.  Such  a  purchase 
of  gold  from  abroad  would  un- 
doubtedly involve  the  loss  of 
8oo,oooZ.  of  wealth  in  exchange  for 
the  metal  bought,  and  would  he,  pro 
ta/nto,  a  diminution  of  the  fiinds 
available  for  loan  and  discount. 
But  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed 
that  the  bullion-shops  of  England 
contained  that  amount  of  gold  on 
sale  ;  and  if  it  had  been  purchased 
for  the  sake  of  procuring  notes  from 
the  issue  department,  the  sellers  of 
this  bullion  would  have  deposited 
the  proceeds  with  their  bemkers 
during  the  few  days  that  the  crisis 
lasted,  and  the  means  available  for 
the  discount  market  would  have 
remained  unaffected  by  the  pur- 
chase.    It  can  make  no  difference 
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_to  the  money-market  whether  ad- 
vances are  made  by  one  banker 
rather  than  another. 

Such,  then,  being  the  nature  and 
use  of  bank  notes,  what  would 
happen  if,  as  our  reviewer  supposes, 
the  Bank  of  England  were  to  say 
to  a  crowd  of  agitated  traders  in 
times  of  crisis,  *  You  have  valuable 
estates,  excellent  stocks  of  sugar 
and  timber  in  the  docks,  unsaleable, 
alas !  except  at  a  ruinous  loss,  un- 
impeachable bills  on  firms  which 
will  be  sure  to  pay,  capital  ships 
and  houses,  and  all  sorts  of  first- 
rate  property.  We  cannot  lose  by 
lending  to  you ;  you  shall  have  five, 
aye,  ten  millions,  but  upon  one 
condition :  you  shall  take  out  your 
loans  in  our  own  bank  notes.'  The 
delighted  traders  clutch  the  coveted 
notes  with  avidity;  and  straight- 
way hurry  off  to  pay  those  terrible 
debts  which  every  minute  threaten 
their  destruction.  So  far  nothing 
can  proceed  more  smoothly;  our 
reviewer  would  feel  highly  gra- 
tified at  the  relief  afforded  to  such 
worthy  men.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  next  stage  of  the  trans- 
action? What  will  the  creditors 
who  receive  these  ten  milHons  of 
notes  do  with  them  ?  Keep  them  ? 
Not  they ;  why  should  they  ?  They 
have  no  use  for  these  notes.  The 
act  of  the  borrowers  obtaining  them 
from  the  Bank  did  not  create  a 
single  additional  use  for  the  notes. 
These  creditors  instantly  send  them 
back,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
Bank  for  payment ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  day  the  Bank  finds  itself,  to 
its  own  consternation,  and  doubt- 
less to  the  infinite  surprise  of  our 
reviewer,  in  the  very  unpleasant 
predicament  of  having  to  pay  these 
ten  millions  of  unneeded  notes  with 
gold,  or  with  its  general  resources. 
The  end  of  the  operation  thus  be- 
comes, that  the  Bank  finds  its  means, 
whether  of  gold  or  other,  dimi- 
nished by  ten  milHons,  and  that  it 
has  put  itself  in  the  place  of  the 
traders,  has  acquired  all  their  fine 


unsaleable  property,  and  has  paid 
their  debts  itseff. 

The  reviewer  has  taken  no  notice 
of  the  figures  which  I  quoted  from 
Sir    John   Lubbock ;    ^ey   might 
have  taught  him  the  same  lesson 
under    a    different    form.      They 
show  that    bankers   do   not  ruake 
advances  with  cash,  with  gold  and 
bank  notes,  that  their  resources  are 
not  composed  of  currency.      Cash 
constitutes  only  three  pute  out  of 
one  hundred  of  their  means.     They 
do  not,  practically,  receive  cash  nor 
lend  cash ;   it  is  only  their  small 
change.     In  the  remaining  ninety- 
seven    parts    of    their    receipts — 
the    portion   which    is    not    ca&h^ 
but  a  collection  of  debts  expressed 
on  paper — lie  the  secret  and   ^e 
strength  of  their  resources.     It  is 
folly,  therefore,  to  talk  of  variations 
in  the  quantity  of  notes  issued, — 
variations  which  are  a  perfect  trifie 
compared  with  the  mass  of  loans 
granted     and     received     throogh 
bankers, — as  seriously  affecting  the 
money-market  and  the  events  asso- 
ciated with  that  word.  The  reviews 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
process  by  which  loans  are  carried 
out  in   the    banking    world.     He 
seems  to  imagine  that  the  demand 
of  borrowers,  especially  in  times  of 
crisis,  is  for  cash ;  but  it  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.     There  springs  up  at 
such  moments,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  a  certain  specific  demand 
for  notes  from  bankers  all  over  the 
country,  for  that  is  the  currency  of 
which  their    reserves    are   mainly 
composed ;  but  both  in  critical  and 
in  fair  weather  the  vast  majority  of 
the  business  is  effected  by  the  ma- 
chinery of  account,  by  credits  writ- 
ten down  in  ledgers,  by  cheques 
and  other  instruments  of  payment. 
K  the  banker  is  compelled  to  con- 
tract his  advances,  it  is  not  becauae 
notes  are  scarce,  but  because  his 
means  are  diminished ;    and  that 
diminution  comes  either  from  his 
customers  reducing  or  drawing  out 
their  deposits,   or   becoming   bor- 
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rowers  of  bis  funds  instead  of  con- 
tributing to  them  througli  their 
accounts,  or  else  from  those  to 
whom  he  has  lent  not  repaying  him 
at  the  stipulated  periods,  or  per- 
hf^  not  at  all.  Thus  the  banker 
has  less  to  lend;  but  if  he  does 
lend,  if  he  does  fiilfil  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  reviewer,  of 
making  advances  on  the  mortgage 
of  property,  in  crises  as  at  other 
times,  he  lends  by  opening  credits 
and  allowing  cheques  to  be  drawn 
upon  him,  and  he  meets  those 
cheques  at  all  seasons  alike,  by  the 
help  of  the  repayments  falling  in 
from  his  debtors.  This  is  the  uni- 
versal process  by  which  banking 
conducts  its  operations ;  and  it  is  a 
process  in  wluch,  on  the  one  hand, 
notes  play  a  most  insignificant  part, 
and  on  the  other,  which  admits  of 
great  extremes  of  pressure  or  ease, 
without  any  alteration  whatever  of 
the  notes  in  circulation. 

The  reviewer  will  now,  I  hope, 
be  able  to  answer  the  question, 
*  How  I  know,  and  how  I  can  pos- 
sibly prove,  that  if  the  Bank  had 
issued  notes,  the  public  would  not 
have  retained  them  P '  How  does  he 
know  that,  if  a  man  has  two  hats, 
and  has  gone  out  to  take  a  walk,  he 
has  left  one  at  home  ?  From  the 
nature  of  a  hat,  and  the  use  it  is 
put  to.  Precisely  in  the  same  way 
I  learn  from  analysis,  from  an  in- 
vestigation of  what  a  bank  note  is, 
and  of  the  service  it  was  invented 
to  fulfil,  that  bank  notes  are  tools, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  these  tools 
which  can  be  used  depends  on  the 
number  of  the  specific  operations 
which  they  have  to  perform.  There 
is  my  analysis  ;  that  is  my  answer. 
If  my  analysis  is  defective  or  erro- 
neous, let  him  refute  it;  but  if 
correct,  like  all  other  analyses  it 
yields  knowledge.  As  I  have  re- 
marked already,  he  meets  me  with 
pure  assumption.  Bank  notes,  cries 
he,  are  wanted  by  borrowers,  and 
bank  notes  can  and  must  be  sup- 
plied   to    them.     Buch    assertions 


cannot  possibly  be  science ;  they  con- 
tinue the  scandal  of  currency,  which 
our  reviewer  deplores  at  his  opening. 
My  analysis  may,  unquestionably, 
be  science,  and  I  say  that  it  is 
science,  and  that  the  scandal  dis- 
appears under  it.  It  is  for  him  to  con- 
vict it  of  incompleteness  or  error ; 
but,  till  he  does  this,  I  must  submit 
that  his  inquiry  as  to  the  source  of 
my  knowledge  means  merely  that 
he  has  not  been  at  the  pains  to  fol- 
low and  master  my  reasoning.  This 
is  all  the  more  probable  because  he 
has  not  even  chosen  to  take  the 
trouble  to  read  carefully  the  Act 
against  which  he  has  directed  so 
fierce  an  invective;  and  he  has  thus 
brought  against  Sir  Robert  Peel  a 
charge  for  which  those  who  are 
jealous  of  that  statesman's  reputa- 
tion will  scarcely  thank  him.  He 
taxes  the  Minister  of  1844  ^^^ 
having  added  to  this  Act  a  clause 
which  gives  to  the  Minister  of  the 
day  the  power  to  suspend  the  Act, 
and  with  thereby  betraying  that  he 
had  no  confidence  in  its  good  work- 
ing. The  logic  is  unimpeachable 
but  the  conclusion  is  fiUse,  for  the 
premise  has  no  existence  outside  of 
the  imagination  of  the  reviewer. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have  betrayed 
prodigious  uncertainty  about  his 
measure,  and  have  forfeited  all  title 
to  the  inmiense  eulogy  which  has 
been  heaped  on  his  memory  for  the 
Act  of  1 844,  if  he  had  embodied  in 
it  a  provision  for  its  own  extinction, 
were  it  only  temporary ;  but  no  such 
suspensive  power  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Act.  When  the  Government 
of  the  day  suspends  the  Act,  it  does 
so  on  its  own  responsibility  to  Par- 
liament. A  little  careful  reading  of 
the  Act  itself  would  have  saved  the 
reviewer  from  committing  an  injus- 
tice to  the  fame  of  Sir  R.  Peel  on  a 
point  much  valued  by  his  admirers. 
The  reviewer  repeatedly  insists, 
with  expressions  of  surprise,  on  the 
inconsistency  I  commit  against  my 
principles  in  the  judgment  I  pass  on 
the  Act  of  1 844.     What  principles, 
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I  ask,  do  I  violate  in  their  applica- 
tion? What  specific  doctrine  of 
my  own  laying  down,  do  I  repudiate, 
when  I  speak  of  1 844  ?  1  cannot 
discover  a  singlo  one.  There  is 
abundance  of  contradiction  with  my 
principles,  and,  as  I  hold,  with  the 
real  principles  of  currency,  in  the 
ideas  and  designs  entertained  by 
the  sponsors  who  counselled  Sir  B. 
Peel  to  pass  this  Act ;  but  then  I 
have  taken  great  pains  to  show  that 
those  ideas  and  designs  are  nowhere 
embodied  in  the  Act,  that  they  were 
visionary  phantoms  confined  to  the 
imagination  of  a  few  writers ;  but 
that  the  actual  law  enacted,  this 
very  Act  of  Parliament  itself,  does 
not  contain  a  single  trace  of  them. 
I  find  in  it  nothing  but  directions 
for  regulating  the  reserve  to  be  kept 
for  paying  bank  notes  on  presenta- 
tion, and  maintaining  their  conver- 
tibility. That  a  reserve  of  a  certain 
amount  must  be  kept,  not  a  soul 
disputes.  Before  1 844  that  amount 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank;  it  is  now 
determined  by  a  fixed  point,  beyond 
which  every  note  must  be  covered 
by  gold.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the 
only  important  question  which  is 
raised  by  this  regulation  is,  whether 
the  stock  of  gold  thus  enforced  for 
the  reserve  may  not  be  excessive. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  so, 
and  I  have  repeatedly  proposed  that 
the  limit  should  be  raised  to  twenty 
millions,  thus  dispensing  with  five 
millions  of  the  stock  of  bullion  kept 
in  the  Bank.  But  it  would  be  a 
complete  en'or  to  infer,  that  the 
Bank  would  then  at  all  times  have 
five  millions  more  of  gold  to  lend. 
The  liberated  five  millions  would 
soon  disappear  by  exportation.  The 
nation  would  thus  obtain  five  mil- 
lions' worth  of  goods  in  exchange  for 
a  useless  quantity  of  metal,  but  the 
fund  which  the  Bank  would  have 
ibr  discount  and  advances  would 
always  depend  on  its  banking,  or 
the  ninety-seven  parts  of  its  receipts 
which  were  not  cash.    But,  suppos- 


ing that  I  had  ialleu  into  error,  and 
had  pronounced  the  Act  faultless, 
and  had  failed  to  perceive  the  waste 
of  the  five  millions,  what  principles 
should  I  then  have  been  false  to  in 
its  application  ?  I  should  have  been 
mistaken  as  to  the  nature  of  a 
particular  machine  for  issuing  bank 
notes ;  it  would  have  been  a  worse 
measure  than  I  conceived  it  to  be, 
but  my  error  would  have  been  one 
of  detail  exclusively.  The  conver- 
tibility of  bank  notes  may  be  secured 
in  many  different  ways,  all  perfectly 
consistent  with  sound  principles  of 
currency,  and  yet  their  comparative 
goodness  may  vary  exceedingly. 
There  may  be  immense  diversity  in 
steam-engines  of  great  relative  dif- 
ferences of  efficiency,  without  vio- 
lating a  single  primary  principle  of 
heat  or  mechanics. 

But,  in  truth,  my  guilt,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  reviewer,  is  not  inoon- 
sistency  in  application,  but  simple 
blindness.  *  We  see,'  says  he,  *very 
clearly  the  one  principle  on  which 
we  part  from  him.  It  might  be 
supercilious  in  us  to  say  he  does 
not  understand,  but  he  certainly 
docs  not  admit,  that  a  large  destruc- 
tion of  floating  capital  odls  legiti- 
mately for  a  temporary  increase  in 
floating  paper,  in  order  to  bridge 
over  the  time  which  must  intervene 
before  property  can  be  sold  in  a  to 
market  and  debts  paid  by  fixed 
capital,  if  sale  is  ultimately  essentii^. 
Until  the  worst  is  known,  tiie 
vacuum  must  be  filled  by  borrowing 
on  property,  not  by  sellmg  it'  Cer- 
tainly ;  I  not  only  do  not  admit  this, 
but,  with  all  respect  for  the  re- 
viewer, I  call  it  irrational ;  nay,  does 
not  the  reviewer  think  so  himself? 
for  has  he  not  written  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  article,  'The  pub- 
lic determines  how  many  notes  it 
want«.  No  one  in  our  country  re- 
tains in  his  pocket-book  or  desk 
very  long  much  more  of  coin  or 
notes  than  he  thinks  he  is  likely  if> 
use,  and  the  bankers  are  keenly 
aware  of  this.'  And  yet,  after  writing 
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thiese  most  tnie  and  deoisive  words, 
he  Mis  into  the  very  novel,  and 
original,  and  to  my  mind  very  con- 
tradictory idea,  that  the  wants  and 
desires  of  borrowers  give  to  lenders 
ability  to  lend.  The  reviewer  does 
not  seem  to  have  the  faintest  con- 
ception that  there  is  only  one  point 
at  issne,  and  that  that  point  must 
be  discassed.  Can  bankers  lend 
more  by  issuing  more  ?  Is  the 
number  of  bank  notes  that  will  circu- 
late and  not  be  sent  in  for  payment 
determined  by  the  sellers  or  by  the 
buyers  of  bank  notes?  The  re- 
viewer assumes  that  a  banker  can, 
if  he  chooses,  issue  more  notes  :  it 
is  the  cry  of  every  ignorant  trader, 
who  has  never  read  a  line  about  any 
science  of  currency.  Let  the  Bank 
be  able  to  g^ve  me  notes,  and  then 
I  shall  be  able  to  borrow  from  it  as 
much  as  I  want.  This  is  not  to 
apply  the  science  of  currency,  but 
to  dispense  with  it  altogether,  as 
being  nothing  more  than  the  idle 
talk  of  theoristS|  to  use  the  language 
of  the  City.  For  my  part,  I  am  con- 
tent to  differ  from  the  reviewer.  I 
take  my  stand  on  the  principle  that 
you  must  first  get  the  public  to  buy 
more  bank  notes  before  the  Bank 
has  any  increased  means  of  lending. 
The  reviewer,  I  presume,  will  take 
up  his  position  in  sentimental  cur- 
rency and  compassionate  banking. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  Act  of 
1844:  and,  like  the  reviewer,  I 
must  apologise  for  the  length  of 
its  discussion.  But  I  have  been 
forced  into  it  by  his  comments.  I 
must,  however,  entirely  repel  one 
part  of  his  apology.  He  asserts 
that  this  Act  of  1844  is  practically 
the  main  topic  of  my  Lectures. 
This  is  simply  a  caricature,  unin- 
tended no  doubt,  but  easily  intelligi- 
ble in  one  who  believes  that  *  cur- 
rency becomes  a  science  only  when 
it  passes  from  metallic  to  repre- 
sentative money.'  To  such  a  one 
the  law  of  1 844  becomes  the  test  of 
value;  currency  is  only  worth 
reading  so  far  as  it  bears  on  this 


much  talked  of  law.  For  me  it  is 
otherwise.  It  was  very  uncertain 
at  one  time  whether  I  should  speak 
at  all  of  the  Act  in  my  Lectures :  it 
was  an  illustration  only,  and  in  no 
way  a  constituent  part  of  my  sub- 
ject. My  Lectures  propose  to  deal 
with  the  scandal  of  currency.  They 
profess  to  give  a  science  of  currency, 
to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  its  nature 
and  principles.  Any  account  which 
they  may  ftimish  of  a  particular 
institution  of  currency  is  therefore 
manifestly  subordinate  to  their 
main  design.  It  is  perfectly  open 
to  the  reviewer  to  assert  that  my 
attempt  is  a  failure  :  but  it  is  a  pure 
mis-description  to  state  that  an  ex- 
planation of  a  currency  arrangement 
adopted  by  a  single  nation,  and  which 
might  have  been  omitted  without 
causing  the  smallest  hiatus  in  the 
conduct  of  the  argument,  is  '  the 
main  topic '  of  these  Lectures,  . 

I  am  now  brought  to  a  passage 
of  extraordinary  vehemence,  in 
which  the  reviewer  gives  vent  to 
his  feelings,  which  it  seems,  on 
reading  his  proof,  he  found  were 
inadequately  expressed  in  his  text ; 
so  he  appends  a  note,  which  I  shall 
quote  entire,  the  more  especially  as 
it  raises  questions  of  great  scien- 
tific importance.  *Yet  elsewhere, 
(p.  79)  he  wonderfully  says,  "in 
the  very  worst  crises,  in  1847,  in 
1 866,  no  banker  who  had  saleable 
property,  and  therefore  (!)  the 
means  of  buying  sovereigns  and 
notes,  was  or  could  have  been  (!) 
under  any  difficulty  to  procmre 
them  !  "  —  We  entirely  protest 
against  and  disown  the  Professor's 
delusive,  gratuitous,  and  vexations 
interchange  of  the  words  buy  and 
sell.  They  are  not  at  all  identical 
nor  interchangeable.  To  change 
Sell  into  Buy  viciously  assumes 
that  a  seller  can  initiate  sale, 
whereas  he  cannot  "  order,"  he  can 
bid,  ofier,  plead,  advertise,  tout  or 
puff.  The  buyer  is  he  who  "orders." 
The  buyer  wants  a  definite  com- 
modity, the  seller  wants  only  some 
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cnrrent  medinm  of  exchange.  The 
buyer  presents  the  medium,  which 
gives  ^^T"  the  initiative.' 

This  is  to  flin^  hard  words :  let 
tiB  see  whether  they  will  adhere  to 
any  portion  of  my  doctrine.  And 
first  of  the  quotation  he  makes 
from  the  Lectures,  The  reviewer 
brings  it  forward  to  convict  me  of 
ignoring,  when  I  use  the  words 
*  buy '  and  '  sell,'  that  a  buyer  is  a 
person  who  is  in  search  of  a  definite 
commodity.  That  is  his  own  prin- 
ciple :  and  if  he  had  not  read  this 
passage  with  the  same  passionate 
carelessness  as  he  read  the  law 
of  Sir  R.  Peel,  of  which  he  has 
said  80  much,  he  would  have  in- 
stantly perceived,  from  the  context, 
that  I  was  arguing  in  that  place 
against  the  supposition  that  con- 
tinual imports  of  gold  were  to  be 
rejoiced  over.  In  opposition  to  that 
view,  my  assertion  was,  that  there  is 
always  an  abundance  of  gold  to  be 
had  in  England  for  all  purposes 
whatever,  and  that  no  one  who 
needed  that  metal  from  whatever 
motive,  and  could  pay  for  it,  ever 
had  the  smallest  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing it.  I  thus  strictly  observed 
the  reviewer's  rule :  for  I  spoke  of 
those  who  demanded  a  specific 
commodity,  that  particular  metal 
called  gold :  and  by  his  own  showing 
it  was  right  in  me  to  speak,  in  such 
a  case,  of  buying  gold.  I  ought 
ilierefore  to  have  received  praise  at 
ihe  reviewer's  hands  for  the  correct 
use  of  language  in  the  passage 
quoted  :  but  I  get  nothing  but 
blame  and  interjections. 

But  the  docirine  which  he  lays 
down  is  a  much  more  serious 
matter.  I  accept  the  accusation 
that  on  many  occasions  I  have 
deliberately  and  intentionally  ap- 
plied the  word  *buy '  to  the  man  who 
exchanges  goods  for  coin,  and  the 
word  *  sell '  to  him  who  offers  coin 
for  the  goods.  The  perfect  inter- 
changeableness  of  the  two  expres* 
aions  in  substantial  meaning,  lies  at 
ihe  very  root  of  my  doctrine  of 


currency.  At  the  very  outset  of  my 
exposition,  I  lay  down  the  perfect 
identity  of  position  of  tl^  two 
parties  to  a  sisJe  as  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  all  currency.  This  practice 
the  reviewer  pronounces  vidous. 
It  is  wanton  on  my  part :  there  was 
no  need  for  it.  It  vexes  l^im  too, 
and  provokes  him  ;  and  then,  worsfe 
of  all,  it  is  a  mischievous  snare, 
designed  only  to  land  my  xmfortan- 
ate  readers  in  error  and  confosioiL 
Its  viciousness  is  described  as 
consisting  in  the  assumption  thai 
a  seller  can  initiate  sale,  that  he  can 
'  order ; '  whereas,  all  lie  can  do  is 
to  *tout  or  pufi".'  But  is  this  so? 
No  doubt,  under  ordinary  cironm- 
stances,  sellers  are  generally  more 
eager  to  find  buyers  than  buyers  to 
se^  sellers.  Shopkeepers  are  more 
anxious  for  customers  than  vicev^inL 
But  there  are  times,  and  those  very 
frequent,  in  which  the  position  is 
completely  reversed.  A  man  in  a 
besieged  town  possesses  a  spare  sack 
of  flour :  his  door  is  crowded  by  eager 
purchasers :  he  can  sell  on  any  terms 
he  pleases :  does  such  a  man  '  tout 
or  puff";'  or  does  he  'order?'  A 
bad  harvest  finds  corn-dealers  under 
supplied  with  wheat;  they  are  in- 
different about  selling ;  they  must  be 
tempted  by  higher  prices.  Who 
•  offers '  here  ?  who  urges  a  sale  bj 
offering  larger  terms  against  him- 
self? who  *pleads '  that  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  obtain — ^the  com-d^er  to 
obtain  coin,  or  the  buyer  to  procure 
wheat  ?  If  the  reviewer  had  turned 
to  his  Aristotle^  he  would  have  foand 
much  better  poUtical  economy  than 
he  has  furnished  the  world  with 
in  this  note.  He  would  have 
learnt,  that  when  the  parties  in  an 
exchange  do  not  want  equally,  he 
who  wants  most  will  get  the  worst 
of  the  bargain.  The  real  mastery 
of  the  situation  lies  with  him  who 
wants  least,  who  is  the  more  in- 
different to  the  exchange,  who  must 
be  tempted  by  increased  advanta^ 
to  c(msentto  it.  He  it  is  who  'orders,' 
who  has  the  command  of  the  salCp 
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wbo  does  not  '  tout  or  puff/  eren 
though  he  be  the  man  yrho  has  the 
goods,  whilst  his  unequally  matched 
associate  has  the  money.  If  there 
is  delusion,  it  hes  with  him  who 
imagines  that  money  can  always 
dictate  terms  to  goods.  Money 
often,  very  often,  has  to  accept 
terms,  not  impose  them.  Let  a  new 
Baffieielle  be  discovered,  and  let  the 
reviewer  try  to  buy  it,  and  he  will 
speedily  discover  whether  he  or  its 
owner  has  to  plead,  whether  he  can 
affix  a  value  on  the  picture,  and 
*  order'  it  to  be  delivered  to  him 
for  so  much.  If  the  *  viciousness ' 
of  my  language  consists  in  the 
perception  of  these  facts,  I  shall 
contrive  to  console  myself  under 
the  imputation. 

But,  adds  the  reviewer,  *  the 
buyer  wants  a  definite  commodity ; 
the  seller  wants  only  some  current 
medium  of  exchange.'  Here,  it 
seems,  lies  the  difference  of  the 
two  situations.  The  buyer  is  bent 
on  having  one  special  thing;  the 
seller  is  in  an  inferior  position,  as 
happily  expressed  by  the  word 
*only.'  He  is  indifferent  as  to  any 
one  particular  article ;  he  is  content 
to  get  metal,  or  a  cheque,  or  a  bill, 
or  an  item  in  his  account  against 
the  buyer.  But  I  should  like  to 
he  told  by  the  reviewer,  what  is 
the  difference  between  these  various 
articles,  either  of  which  will  satisfy 
the  seller.  Does  he  sell,  as  the 
buyer  may  choose,  either  for  coin 
or  for  something  else  ?  If  so,  what 
is  this  something  else  ?  A  piece  of 
paper?  Does  the  reviewer  really 
mean  that  a  man  gives  away  his 
property  for  some  form  of  currency 
as  distinct  from  coin  P  If  the  re- 
viewer insists  on  the  distinction 
that  the  buyer  seeks  a  definite  com- 
modity and  the  seller  does  not,  he 
is  inevitably  landed  in  the  neces- 
sity of  informing  the  world  what 
that  thing  is,  other  than  the  metal 
of  the  coin  for  which  a  seller  is 
willing  to  part  with  his  property. 
If  there  is  '  some  current  medium 


of  exchange '  which  is  not  coin,  or 
some  real  commodity,  then  cur- 
rency becomes  hopelessly  unintel- 
ligible :  it  is  too  much  for  the  wit 
of  man;  certainly  it  is  for  mine. 
But  in  sober  truth,  the  reviewer 
should  have  taken  a  little  trouble 
to  thiuk  out  his  subject  before  he 
casts  opprobrious  epithets  on  the 
only  view  of  it  which  makes  it  com- 
prehensible to  the  human  under- 
standing. Every  sale,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances — every 
sale,  that  is,  which  involves  money 
and  is  not  a  direct  act  of  barter — ^is 
an  exchange  for  coin.  It  is  nothing 
else ;  it  never  can  be  anything  else. 
This  is  indisputably  true  of  every 
sale  for  money,  for  coin  ;  for  there 
the  metal  is  delivered  over.  But 
the  metal  is  equally  the  thing  ob- 
tained in  exchange  in  every  sale  for 
paper  currency  of  every  kind.  No- 
man  is  such  a  fool — he  would  be- 
worse  than  Glaucus — as  to  give  hisr- 
merchandise  for  a  bit  of  paper ;  he 
sells  for  what  the  paper  will  bring 
him,  the  metal  stipulated  for  on  the 
paper.  Paper  currency  of  every 
kind  is  only  a  contrivance  for  post- 
poning the  delivery  of  the  metal; 
but  the  metal  is  always  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  seller  as  the  thing 
he  is  receiving.  This  is  the  very 
A  B  C  of  currency,  its  first  rudi»- 
ments ;  yet  how  easy  it  is  to  forget 
them,  and  to  slide  into  the  belief 
that  paper  currency  is  a  substance, 
a  real  equivalent  for  the  goods 
given  away,  is  but  too  strikingly 
illustrated  by  our  reviewer,  able 
man  though  he  be.  Paper  currency 
is  a  confession  of  indebtedness 
which  can  set  a  court  of  law  in 
motion  to  enforce  payment- — that  is 
all.  The  metal,  and  the  metal  alone, 
is  in  all  cases  the  equivalent  given 
for  the  goods ;  whether  it  is  handed 
over  at  the  time  or  not,  does  not 
make  a  particle  of  difference  in  the 
substance  of  the  affair.  Cargoes  of 
tea  and  sugar  are  thus  soldin  Mincing 
Lane,  and  delivered  over  in  the  shape 
of  a  warrant ;  that  warrant,  in  turn, 
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may  itself  be  sold  several  times  over 
before  it  reaches  the  man  who  takes 
the  goods  oat  of  the  docks.  Will 
our  reviewer  pretend  that  it  is  not 
the  cargo  which  is  sold  with  the 
warrant,  but  *only  some  current' 
image  of  it  ?  The  man  who  buys 
the  warrant  buys  the  cargo ;  and, 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  the  man 
who  sells  for  a  bank  note  or  a 
cheque  gets  the  metal  of  the  coin. 

But  why  interchange  words  which 
common  use  has  appropriated  each 
to  its  respective  part  in  the  ex- 
change ?  Because  this  interchange 
is  strictly  correct  in  substance,  and 
has  great  power  in  teaching  the 
true  nature  of  all  selling  and  buy- 
ing. My  interchange  of  these  terms 
was  not  gratuitous.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  student 
firmly  to  grasp  the  hjct  that  the 
position  of  the  buyer  is  in  every 
respect  identical  with  that  of  the 
seller ;  that  buying  and  selling  is  an 
exchange  of  equivalents  and  nothing 
more  whatever ;  and  that  whatever 
is  true  of  the  goods  on  one  side  is 
equally  true  of  the  metal  on  the 
other.  The  distinction  of  buying 
from  selling  relates  to  a  pure  detail, 
buying  bein^  applied  to  the  man 
who  brings  uie  equivalent  of  metal. 
This  identity  of  the  two  positions 
would  always  have  stood  out  clear 
if  all  selling  had  been  carried  out 
by  coin  ;  but  the  use  of  paper  cur- 
rency has  greatly  obscured  this  fact. 
It  has  created  the  appearance  of  a 
sort  of  substantial  reality  in  paper, 
imd  has  led  to  the  forgetting  of  the 
jnetal  implied  and  pledged  in  the 
paper.  To  the  reviewer,  who  per- 
ceives no  science  in  metallic  cur- 
rency, this  oblivion  of  the  metal  has 
no  significance ;  to  me,  who  derive 
all  my  principles  of  currency  from 
the  results  yielded  by  the  analysis 
of  metallic  currency,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  idea  of  perfect  and  co- 
equal barter  involved  in  every  sale  is 
full  of  extreme  mischief,  and  must 
be  got  rid  of  by  every  available 
resource  of  language. 


The  limits  to  which  this  artiole 
has  already  extended  prevent  me 
from  discussing  Uie  very  original 
and  peculiar  doctrine  on  incon- 
vertible notes  put  fortli  by  ^e  re- 
viewer. 'The  express  and  urgent 
reason,'  cries  he,  *why  we  look 
with  disdain  on  inconvertible  notes, 
why  they  are  sure  to  be  depre- 
ciated, is  because  they  are  not  legal 
tender  to  tiie  foreigner ;  iliey  Bever 
can  ptkj  foreign  debts.'  This  theory 
seems  to  him  so  natural,  so  obvious, 
that  he  supposes  that  *  haste  and 
inadvertence '  alone  had  omitted 
that  notice  of  it  which  he  expected 
to  find  in  my  Lectures  ;  he  thought 
I  should  have  pointed  out  'that 
their  inability  to  pay  foreign  debts 
is  an  essential  cause  of  depreciation 
to  them,  whether  they  are  few  or 
many.'  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
inform  him,  that  neither  haste  nor 
inadvertence  was  the  cause  of  the 
omission,  but  sheer  ignorance  of 
this  verv  new  doctrine.  He  tells 
us  that  he  has  very  much  more  to 
say  here ;  when,  therefore,  he  re- 
sumes this  topic,  I  hope  he  will 
explain  to  me  why  it  was  that  the 
B^mk  of  England  for  several  years 
issued  notes  that  suffered  no  depre- 
ciation, whilst  for  another  period  of 
years  a  guinea  in  gold  became 
worth  27  shillings  in  notes;  and 
whether  this  remarkable  difference 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  varia- 
tions of  the  foreign  debts  due  by 
England  during  these  two  respec- 
tive periods.  I  should  like  to 
know  also,  whether  I  am  to  infer, 
that  a  State  which  has  no  foreign 
debts,  but  always  contrives  exactly 
to  balance  its  miports  with  its  ex- 
ports, can  always  issue  any  amount 
of  inconvertible  notes,  '  whether 
few  or  many,*  without  any  fear  of 
depreciation.  If  he  can  make  these 
points  good,  he  will  undoubtedly 
make  a  very  considerable  addition 
to  currency,  and  assuredly  the  Bir- 
mingham school  will  hail  with  satis- 
faction any  demonstration  that,  by 
a  skilful  management  of  foreign 
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trade,  a  flood  of  inconvertible  notes, 
•whether  few  or  many,'  may  be 
ponred  out  to  the  relief  of  merito- 
rious traders  who  have  lost  all  their 
floating  capital,  and  that  no  creditor 
throughout  the  land  need  fear  being 
paid  his  due  in  this  overflowing 
paper. 

I  must  beg  to  be  allowed,  in  con- 
clusion, to  protest  against  one  more 
of  the  misrepresentations — unin- 
tentional, I  most  ftilly  believe — 
Tvhich  are  found  in  this  review.  It 
is  a  pure  fiction  to  suppose  that  I 
have  defended  the  first  part  of  the 
Act  of  1844  "v^hich  relates  to  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  by 
the  second  part,  which  regulates 
the  issue  of  country  notes.  I  have 
not  made  the  faintest  approach  to 


anything  of  the  kind,  nor  have  I 
discussed  in  the  Lectures  the  legis- 
lation directed  to  the  country  cir- 
culation. I  have  avowedly  left  it 
out  of  the  discussion,  and  have  made 
no  such  '  lame  defence  of  the  Act ' 
as  the  reviewer  has  imputed  to  me. 
Still  less  '  have  I  accepted  the  Act 
with  praises.'  It  is  hard  to  have 
to  make  such  a  contradiction  to  a 
writer  of  no  ordinary  intelligence. 
I  flattered  myself  that  I  had  written 
with  clearness ;  but  this  must*  be  a 
delusion,  unless  I  may  bo  permitted 
to  believe  that  the  reviewer,  in  the 
impetuosity  of  his  outbreak  against 
the  Act  of  1 844,  has  not  dwelt  long 
enough  on  what  I  actually  say  to 
understand  its  bearing. 

BoNAMT  Prick. 
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SUNDAY  UP  THE  RIVEE: 

AH  IDYLL   OP  COCKAMHfE. 

Dien  Teuille  guder  les  champs,  lea  bl^, 

Et  les  ^nes  filles  k  marier, 

£t  les  jeunes  gar^ons  a  les  aimer  : 

En  T^rite,  en  v^riti ; 
Cest  le  mois,  le  joli  mois, 
Cest  le  joli  mois  de  mai. 

Carol  of  Lorraine. 


I  LOOKED  out  into  the  morning, 
I  looked  out  into  the  west  : 

The  soft  blue  eye  of  the  quiet  sky- 
Still  drooped  in  dreamy  rest ; 

The  trees  were  still  like  clouds  there, 

The  clouds  like  mountains  dim ; 
The  broad  mist  lay,  a  silver  bay 

Whose  tide  was  at  the  brim. 

I  looked  out  into  the  morning, 

I  looked  out  into  the  east : 
The  flood  of  light  upon  the  night 

Had  silently  increased ; 

The  sky  was  pale  with  fervour, 

The  distant  trees  were  grey. 
The  hill-lines  drawn  like  waves  of  dawn 

Dissolving  in  the  day. 

I  looked  out  into  the  morning ; 

Looked  east,  looked  west,  with  glee  : 
O  richest  day  of  happy  May, 

My  Love  will  spend  with  me ! 

n. 

*  O  what  are  you  waiting  for  here,  young  man  ? 
What  are  you  looking  for  over  the  bridge  ?  * 
A  little  straw  hat  wiQi  the  streaming  blue  ribbons 
Is  soon  to  come  dancing  over  the  bridge. 

Her  heart  beats  the  measure  that  keeps  her  feet  dancing, 

Dancing  along  like  a  wave  o'  the  sea ; 
Her  heart  pours  the  sunshine  with  which  her  eyes  glancing 

Light  up  strange  faces  in  looking  for  me. 

The  strange  faces  brighten  in  meeting  her  glances ; 

The  strangers  all  bless  her,  pure,  lovely  and  free : 
She  fancies  she  walks,  but  her  walk  skips  and  dances. 

Her  heart  makes  such  music  in  coming  to  me. 

O  thousands  and  thousctnds  of  happy  young  maidens 
Are  tripping  this  morning  their  sweethearts  tMee ;     j 
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But  Done  whose  heart  beats  to  a  sweeter  love-cadence 
Than  hers  who  will  brighten  the  sunshine  for  me. 

'  0  what  are  you  waiting  for  here,  young  man  ? 
What  are  you  looking  for  over  the  bridge  ?  ' 
A  little  straw  hat  with  the  streaming  blue  ribbons; 
— ^And  here  it  comes  dancing  over  the  bridge  ! 

m. 

In  the  vast  vague  grey, 
Mistily  luminous,  brightly  dim, 
The  trees  to  the  south  there,  far  away, 
Float  as  beautiftd  strange  and  grand 
As  pencilled  palm-trees,  every  hue 
Mystic  with  a  grace  divine, 
In  our  dreams  of  the  holy  Eastern  Land. 

There  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky ; 

The  vague  vast  grey 
Melts  into  azure  dim  on  high. 
"Warmth,  and  languor,  and  infinite  peace ! 

Surely  the  young  Day 
Hath  fallen  into  a  vision  and  a  trance. 
And  his  burning  flight  doth  cease. 

Yet  look  how  here  and  there 
Soft  curves,  fine  contours,  seem  to  swim, 
Half  emerging,  wan  and  dim, 

Into  the  quiet  air  : 
Like  statues  growing  slowly,  slowly  out 
From  the  great  vault  of  marble ;  here  a  limb. 
And  there  a  feature,  but  the  rest  all  doubt. 

Then  the  sculpturing  sunbeams  smite, 

And  the  forms  start  forth  to  the  day ; 
And  the  breath  of  the  morning  sweepeth  light 

The  luminous  dust  away : 
And  soon,  soon,  soon. 
Crowning  the  floor  of  the  land  and  the  sea. 

Shall  be  wrought  the  dome  of  Noon. 

The  burning  sapphire  dome, 
With  solemn  imagery ;  vast  shapes  that  stand 
Each  like  an  island  ringed  with  flashing  foam. 
Black-purple  mountains,  creeks  and  rivers  of  light. 
Crags  of  cleft  crystal  blazing  to  the  crest : 

Vast  isles  that  move,  that  roam 
A  tideless  sea  of  infinite  fathomless  rest. 

Thus  shall  it  be  this  noon : 
And  thus,  so  slowly  slowly  from  its  birth 

In  the  long  night's  dark  swoon, 
Throuffh  the  long  morning's  trance,  sweet  vague  and  dim. 

The  Sun  divine  above 
Doth  build  up  in  us,  Heaven  completing  EartL^ 

Our  solemn  Noon  of  Love.  igiti.ed  by  GoOglc 
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IV. 

The  church  bells  are  ringing : 

How  green  the  earth,  how  fresh  and  fair 

The  thrushes  are  singing : 

What  rapture  but  to  breathe  this  air ! 

The  church  bells  are  ringing : 

O  how  the  river  dreameth  there  ! 
The  thrushes  are  singing  : 

Green  flames  bum  lightly  everywhere ! 

The  church  bells  are  ringing  : 

How  all  the  world  breathes  praise  and  prayer ! 
The  thrushes  are  singing : 

What  Sabbath  peace  doth  trance  the  air ! 


V. 

I  love  all  hardy  exercise 

That  makes  one  strain  and  quiver ; 
And  best  of  all  I  love  and  prize 
This  boating  on  our  river. 
I  to  row  and  you  to  steer, 
(jay  shall  be  Life's  trip,  my  dear : 
Tou  to  steer  and  I  to  row, 
All  is  bright  where'er  we  go. 

We  push  off  from  the  bank  ;  again 

We're  free  upon  the  avatars  ; 
The  happiest  of  the  sons  of  men, 
The  fairest  of  earth's  daughters. 
And  I  row,  and  I  row ; 
The  blue  floats  above  us  as  we  go : 
And  you  steer,  and  you  steer. 
Framed  in  gliding  wood  and  water,  0  my  dear. 

I  pull  a  long  calm  mile  or  two, 

Pull  slowly,  deftly  feather : 
How  sinful  any  work  to  do 
In  this  Italian  weather ! 
Tet  I  row,  yet  I  row ; 
The  blue  floats  above  us  as  we  go  : 
While  you  steer,  while  you  steer, 
Framed  in  gliding  wood  and  water,  0  my  dear. 

Those  lovely  breadths  of  lawn  that  sweep 

Adown  in  still  green  billows ! 
And  o'er  the  brim  in  fountains  leap ; 
Green  fountains,  weeping  willows  ! 
And  I  row,  and  I  row  ; 
The  blue  floats  above  us  as  we  go : 
And  you  steer,  and  you  steer, 
Framed  in  gliding  wood  and  water,  O  my  d' 
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We  push  amongst  the  flags  in  flower, 

Beneath  the  branches  tender, 
And  we  are  in  a  faerie  bower 
Of  green  and  golden  splendour. 
I  to  row  and  yon  to  steer, 
Gay  must  be  Life's  trip,  my  dear ; 
You  to  steer  and  I  to  row, 
All  is  bright  where'er  we  go. 

A  secret  bower  where  we  can  hide 

In  lustrous  shadow  lonely ; 
The  crystal  floor  may  lap  and  glide 
To  rock  our  dreaming  only. 
I  to  row  and  you  to  steer, 
Gay  must  be  Life's  trip,  my  dear ; 
Ton  to  steer  and  I  to  row. 
All  is  bright  where'er  we  go. 


VI. 

I  love  this  hardy  exercise, 

This  strenuous  toil  of  boating : 
Our  skiff  beneath  the  willow  lies 
Half  stranded  and  half  floating. 
As  I  lie,  as  I  lie. 

Glimpses  dazzle  of  the  blue  and  burning  sky ; 
As  you  lean,  as  you  lean. 
Faerie  Princess  of  the  secret  faerie  scene. 

My  shirt  is  of  the  soft  red  wool. 

My  cap  is  azure  braided 
By  two  white  hands  so  beautiful, 
My  tie  mauve  purple- shaded. 
As  I  lie,  as  I  lie. 

Glimpses  dazzle  of  white  clouds  and  sapphire  sky ; 
As  you  lean,  as  you  lean, 
Faerie  Princess  of  the  secret  faerie  scene. 

Your  hat  with  long  blue  streamers  decked, 

Your  pure  throat  crimson-banded  ; 
White-robed,  my  own  white  dove  unflecked. 
Dove-footed,  lilac-handed. 
As  I  lie,  as  I  lie, 

Glimpses  dazzle  of  white  clouds  and  sapphire  sky ; 
As  you  lean,  as  you  lean, 
Faerie  Princess  of  the  secret  faerie  scene. 

If  any  boaters  boating  past 

Should  look  where  we're  reclining. 
They'll  say.  To-day  green  willows  glassed 
Rubies  and  sapphires  shining  ! 
As  I  lie,  as  I  lie, 

Glimpses  dazzle  of  the  blue  and  burning  sky ; 
As  you  lean,  as  you  lean, 


Faerie  Princess  of  the  secret  faerie  scene. 
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Grey  clouds  come  puffing  from  mj  lips 

And  bang  there  softly  curling, 
While  from  the  bowl  now  leaps,  now  slips, 
A  steel-blue  thread  high  twirling. 
As  I  lie,  as  I  lie. 

The  hours  fold  their  wings  beneath  the  sky  \ 
As  you  lean,  as  you  lean, 
In  that  trance  of  perfect  love  and  bliss  serene. 

I  gaze  on  you  and  I  am  crowned, 
A  Monarch  great  and  gloHouis, 
A  Hero  in  all  realms  renowned, 
A  Faerie  Prince  victorious. 
As  I  lie,  as  I  lie, 

The  hours 'fold  their  wings  beneath  the  sky ; 
As  you  lean,  as  yon  lean. 
In  that  trance  of  perfect  love  and  bliss  serene. 

Your  violet  eyes  pour  out  their  whole 

Pure  hght  in  earnest  raptui*e ; 
Tour  thoughts  come  dreaming  through  nay  soiil. 
And  nestle  past  recapture. 
As  I  lie,  as  I  lie, 

The  hours  fold  their  wings  beneath  the  sky ; 
As  you  lean,  as  you  lean, 
In  that  trance  of  perfect  love  and  bliss  serene. 

O  friends,  your  best  years  to  the  oar 

Like  galley-slaves  devoting, 
This  is  and  shall  be  evermore 
The  true  snblime  of  boating  I 
As  I  lie,  as  I  lie. 

The  hours  fold  tbeir  wrings  beneath  the  sky ; 
As  you  lean,  as  you  lean, 
.   In  that  trance  of  perfect  love  ^ad  bliss  Berene* 


Tin, 

The  water  is  cool  and  sweet  and  pure, 

The  water  is  clenr  as  crystal ; 
And  water's  a  noble  liquid,  jM^  % — 


y«: 


But  look  at  my  pocket- 

Tim  Boyland  gave  it  mg^ 

The  rogue  brought  hj  ^^^^ 

With  a  jar  of  the  gomT 

How  deliciously  it 

It  is  not  brandy,  it  j 

It  is  Jameson's  Im 
It  fills  the  heart  wfl 

And  it  makes  tlj 
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All  oilier  spirits  are  vile  resorts, 

Except  its  own  Scotch  first  ooosin  ; 
And  as  for  jour  Clarets  and  Sherries  and  Ports, 

A  naggin  is  worth  a  dozen. 

I  have  watered  this,  tho'  a  toothful  neat 
Just  melts  like  cream  down  the  throttle : 

But  it's  grand  in  the  punch,  hot,  strong,  and  sweet ! 
Not  a  headache  in  a  bottle. 

It  is  amber  as  the  western  skies 

When  the  sunset  glows  serenest ; 
It  is  mellow  as  the  mild  moonrise 

When  the  shamrock  leaves  fold  greenest,* 

Just  a  little,  wee,  wee,  tiny  sip  ! 

Just  the  wet  of  the  bill  of  a  starling ! 
A  drop  of  dew  for  the  rosy  lip. 

And  two  stars  in  the  eyes  of  my  darling ! 

'Faith  your  kiss  has  made  it  so  sweet  at  the  brim 

I  could  go  on  supping  for  ever  ! 
We'll  pocket  the  pistol :  And  Tim,  you  limb, 

May  this  c/raburr  abandon  you  never !  ^ 


Like  violets  pale  i'  the  Spring  o'  the  year 
Game  my  Love's  sad  eyes  to  my  youth ; 
Wan  and  dim  with  many  a  tear. 
But  the  sweeter  for  that  in  sooth : 
Wet  and  dim, 
Tender  and  true, 
Violet  eyes 
Of  the  sweetest  blue. 

like  pansies  dark  i'  the  June  o'  the  year 

Grow  my  Love's  glad  eyes  to  my  prime ; 
Brich  with  the  purple  splendour  clear 
Of  their  thoughtful  bliss  sublime : 
Deep  and  dark. 
Solemn  and  true, 
Pansy  eyes 
Of  the  noblest  blue. 


Were  I  a  real  Poet,  I  would  sing 

Such  joyous  songs  of  you,  and  all  mere  truth ; 

As  true  as  buds  and  tender  leaves  in  Spring, 

As  true  as  lofty  dreams  in  dreamful  youth ; 

That  men  should  cry :  How  foolish  every  one 

Who  thinks  the  world  is  getting  out  of  tune  I 

Where  is  the  tarnish  in  our  golden  sun  ? 

Where  is  the  clouding  in  our  crystal  moon  ^         r^  i 
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The  lark  sings  now  the  eyersame  new  song 

With  which  it  soared  through  Eden's  pnrest  skies ; 

This  poet's  music  doth  for  us  prolong 

The  very  speech  Love  learnt  in  Paradise ; 

This  maiden  is  as  young  and  pure  and  fidr 

As  Eve  agaze  on  Adam  sleeping  there. 


XI. 

When  will  you  have  not  a  sole  kiss  left, 

And  my  prodigal  mouth  be  all  bereft  ? 

When  your  lips  have  ravished  the  last  sweet  flush 

Of  the  red  with  which  the  roses  blush  : 

Now  I  kiss  them  and  kiss  them  till  they  hush. 

When  will  you  have  not  a  glance  to  give 
Of  the  love  in  whose  lustre  my  glances  live  ? 
When,  O  my  darling,  your  fisithomless  eyes 
Have  drawn  all  the  azure  out  of  the  skies  : 
Now  I  gaze  and  I  gaze  till  they  dare  not  rise. 

When  will  you  find  not  a  single  vow 
Of  the  myriads  and  myriads  you  lavish  now  P 
When  your  voice  has  gurgled  the  last  sweet  note 
That  was  meant  from  the  nightingale  to  float : 
Now  I  whisper  it,  whisper  it  dumb  in  your  throat. 

When  will  you  love  me  no  more,  no  more 

And  my  happy  happy  dream  be  o'er  P 

When  no  rose  is  red,  and  no  skies  are  blue, 

And  no  nightingale  sings  the  whole  year  through. 

Then  my  heart  may  have  no  love  for  you. 


XII. 

My  Love  o'er  the  water  bends  dreaming ; 

It  glideth  and  glideth  away : 
She  sees  there  her  own  beauty,  gleaming 

Through  shadow  and  ripple  and  spray. 

O  tell  her,  thou  murmuring  river. 
As  past  her  your  light  wavelets  roll, 

How  stedfiftst  her  image  for  ever 

Shines  pure  in  pure  depths  of  my  soul. 


xni.' 

The  wandering  airs  float  over  the  lawn. 
And  linger  and  whisper  in  at  our  bower ; 

(They  babble,  babble  all  they  know:) 
The  delicate  secrets  they  have  drawn 
From  bird  and  meadow  and  tree  and  flower : 

(Gossiping  softly,  whispering  low.Y^  , 
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Some  linden  stretches  itself  to  the  height, 
Then  rastles  back  to  its  dream  of  the  daj ; 

(They  babble,  babble  all  they  know :) 
Some  bird  would  trill  ont  its  love-delight, 
But  the  honey  melts  in  its  throat  away ; 

(Oossiping  softly,  whispering  low.) 

Some  flower  sednced  by  the  treacheroos  calm 
Breathes  all  its  soul  in  a  fragrant  sigh  ; 

(They  babble,  babble  all  they  laiow :) 
Some  blossom  weeps  a  tear  of  balm 
Eor  the  lost  caress  of  a  butterfly ; 

(Gk>ssiping  softly,  whispering  low.) 

Our  mother  lies  in  siesta  now. 

And  we  listen  to  her  breathings  here ; 

(They  babble,  babble  all  they  know :) 
And  we  learn  all  the  thoughts  hid  under  her  brow, 
All  her  heart's  deep  dreams  of  the  happy  year : 

(Oossiping  softiy,  whispering  low.) 


XIV. 

Those  azure,  azure  eyes 

Ghize  on  me  with  tiieir  love ; 

And  I  am  lost  in  dream, 
And  cannot  speak  or  more. 

Those  azure,  azure  eyes 

Stay  with  me  when  we  part ; 
A  sea  of  azure  thoughts 

Overfloods  my  heart.* 


XV. 

Give  a  man  a  horse  he  can  ride, 

Oive  a  man  a  boat  he  can  sail ; 
And  his  rank  and  wealth,  his  strength  and  health. 

On  sea  nor  shore  shall  fail. 

Oive  a  man  a  pipe  he  can  smoke, 

Give  a  man  a  book  he  can  read ; 
And  his  home  is  bright  with  a  calm  delight, 

Though  the  room  be  poor  indeed. 


*  Hit  dtinen  blauen  Augen 
Siehst  du  mich  lieblich  an ; 
Da  ward  mir  so  traumend  zu  Sinne 
Das8  ich  nicht  sprechen  kann. 


An  deine  blauen  Angen 

Gedenk'  ich  allerwarts ; — 
Ein  Meer  von  Uauen  Gedanken  C^i^r^n\o 
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Give  a  man  a  girl  he  can  love, 

As  I,  0  my  Love,  love  thee  ; 
And  his  heart  is  great  with  the  pulse  of  Fate, 

At  home,  on  land,  on  sea. 

XVI. 

My  love  is  the  flaming  Sword 

To  fight  through  the  world ; 
Thy  love  is  the  Shield  to  ward, 
And  the  Armour  of  the  Lord, 

And  the  Banner  of  Heaven  unfurled. 


XVII. 

Let  my  voice  ring  out  and  over  the  earth. 

Through  all  the  grief  and  strife. 
With  a  golden  joy  in  a  silver  mirth : 
Thank  God  for  Life ! 

Let  my  voice  swell  out  through  the  great  abyss 

To  the  azure  dome  above, 
With  a  chord  of  faith  in  the  harp  of  bliss : 
Thank  God  for  Love ! 

Let  my  voice  thrill  out  beneath  and  above. 

The  whole  world  through : 
O  my  Love  and  Life,  O  my  Life  and  Love, 
Thank  God  for  you  ! 


xvin. 

The  wine  of  Love  is  music, 

And  the  feast  of  Love  is  song  : 
And  when  Love  sits  down  to  the  banquet, 

Love  sits  long : 
Sits  long,  and  ariseth  drunken, 

But  not  with  the  feast  and  the  wine ; 
He  reeleth  with  his  own  heart, 
That  great  rich  Vine. 

XIX. 

Drink !  drink !  open  your  mouth ! 

This  air  is  as  rich  as  wine ; 
Flowing  with  balm  firom  the  sunny  south. 

And  health  from  the  western  brine. 

Drink !  drink !  open  your  mouth ! 

This  air  is  as  strong  as  wine : 
My  brain  is  drugged  with  the  balm  o'  the  south. 

And  rolls  with  the  western  brine. 

Drink !  drink !  open  your  mouth  ! 

This  air  is  the  choicest  wine ; 
From  that  golden  grape  the  Sun,  i'  the  south 
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XX. 

Could  we  float  thus  ever, 

Floating  down  a  river, 
Down  a  tranquil  river,  and  you  alone  with  me  : 

Past  broad  shining  meadows, 

Past  the  great  wood-shadows, 
Past  fair  farms  and  hamlets,  for  ever  to  the  sea. 

Through  the  golden  noonlight, 

Through  the  silver  moonlight. 
Through  the  tender  gloaming,  gliding  calm  and  free ; 

From  the  sunset  gliding. 

Into  morning  sliding. 
With  the  tranquil  river  for  ever  to  the  sea. 

Past  the  masses  hoary 

Of  cities  great  in  story, 
Past  their  towers  and  temples  drifting  lone  and  free : 

Gliding,  never  hasting. 

Gliding,  never  resting. 
Ever  with  the  river  that  glideth  to  the  sea. 

With  a  swifter  motion 

Out  upon  the  Ocean, 
Heaven  above  and  round  us,  and  you  alone'with  me ; 

Heaven  around  and  o'er  us, 

The  Infinite  before  us, 
Floating  on  for  ever  upon  the  flowing  sea. 

B.  V.  1865. 
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PROFESSOR  TYNDALL'S  THEORY  OF  COMETS. 

By  Richabd  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  F.R.A.S. 

Author  of '  Saturn  and  its  System,'  &c.  &c. 


ASTRONOMERS  have  not  hi- 
therto been  fortunate  in  their 
theories  respecting  comets.  These 
mysterious  objects  present  so  many 
perplexing  appearances,  and  seem 
regulated  by  laws  apparently  so  in- 
congruous, that  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  form  an  hypothesis  which 
shall  account  even  for  the  most  im- 
portant cometic  characteristics.  Al- 
though some  comets  are  the  largest 
objects  in  the  solar  system,  surpass- 
ing even  the  sun  himself  in  volume, 
yet  the  most  brilliant  comets  are 
outweighed  (perhaps  many  million- 
fold)  by  the  tiniest  asteroid,  or  even 
by  the  least  of  those  minute  satel- 
lites which  make  up  the  ring  of 
Saturn.  Obeying  the  attractive 
influence  of  the  sun  as  submissively 
as  the  most  orderly  of  the  planets, 
comets  yet  seem  subject  to  other 
influences,  repelling  a  portion  of 
their  substance  with  a  force  which 
seems  a  thousand-fold  more  intense 
than  the  attractive  influence  of  gra- 
vitation. Lastly,  while  we  have 
the  clearest  evidence  that  a  portion 
of  the  light  we  receive  from  comets 
is  reflected  solar  light,  exactly  like 
that  which  we  receive  from  the 
planets,  we  yet  have  equally  deci- 
sive proof  that  comets  are  also  self- 
luminous  objects.  So  contradictory 
and  perplexing  are  the  peculiarities 
of  these  mysterious  entities. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  comets  is  one  which  re- 
quires for  its  solution  a  rare  combi- 
nation of  powers  and  a  widely 
extended  range  of  research.  The 
most  profound  acquaintance  with 
physical  laws  is  as  necessary  as  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  astronomical 
significance  of  cometic  peculiarities. 
The  ablest  astronomer  cannot  hope 
to  solve  the  problem  by  the  unaided 
resources  of  his  own  science ;  nor 


can  the  physicist  alone,  however 
sound  his  Knowledge,  however  clear 
his  perceptions  of  the  bearings  of 
physical  facts,  or  however  eminent 
his  skill  in  co-ordinating  those  facts 
into  systematic  hypotheses,  hope  to 
be  more  successful  than  the  astro- 
nomer. The  two,  by  working  to- 
gether, may  at  length  succeed  in 
mastering  the  problem  which  has, 
above  all  others,  excited  the  curio- 
sity of  men  of  science,  and  more 
than  any  other  has  foiled  their  skill 
and  ingenuity. 

It  is  pleasing,  therefore,  to  find 
one  of  the  most  eminent  physicists 
of  our  day  turning  his  thoughts  to 
the  solution  of  this  interesting  pro- 
blem. As  Sir  John  Herschel  re- 
marked when  Professor  Tyndall 
first  began  to  investigate  another 
well-known  scientific  crux,  so  may 
we  say  with  reference  to  Tyndall's 
researches  about  comets : — *the  sub- 
ject is  one  eminently  calculated  to 
set  one  thinking,  and  it  seems  to 
have  had  that  effect  upon  Professor 
Tyndall  to  an  excellent  purpose.' 
We  must  rejoice  that '  he  has  been 
brought  into  contact  with '  comets, 
*  and  still  more  so  if  he  should  be 
led  to  any  satisfactory  explanation ' 
of  their  phenomena. 

It  will  be  gathered  that  I  am  not 
disposed  to  recognise  in  the  theory 
which  I  am  about  to  describe  the 
complete  or  even  a  satis&ctory  so- 
lution of  the  problem  which  has  so 
long  perplexed  men  of  science.  It 
was  scarcely,  indeed,  to  be  expected 
that  the  class  of  researches  which 
guided  Professor  Tyndall  to  the 
views  he  has  put  forward,  should 
lead  at  once  to  a  solution  of  a  pro- 
blem of  so  much  difficulty.  Yet  I 
believe  that  he  has  set  us  on  the 
track  of  a  useftil  and  promising  pro- 
cess of  research,  which,  for  anything 
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that  appears  to  the  contrary,  may 
eventually  lead  to  the  long-desired 
solution  of  that  problem. 

Let  it  be  premised  that  the  fnnda- 
mental  idea  running  through  all  the 
noble  series  of  researches  carried 
out  by  Professor  Tyndall,  is,  if  I 
understand  his  words  and  works 
aright,  the  analysis  of  the  ultimate 
particles  of  matter  by  subjecting 
them  to  the  action  of  sethereal  waves. 
Professor  Tyndall  has  grasped,  per- 
haps more  fully  than  any  living 
physicist,  the  fact  that  the  undula- 
tions of  tiie  ffither — that  subtle  me- 
dium whose  existence  is  only  known 
through  its  effects — afford  the  best 
if  not  the  only  available  means  of 
analysing  what  Newton  called  *'  the 
more  seci'et  and  noble  works  of  na- 
ture within  the  corpuscles.'  What 
science  is  waiting  for  is  the  Newton 
of  the  minute,  and  Professor  Tyn- 
dall will  one  day  perhaps  be  recog- 
nised as  the  Kepler  of  the  great 
system  of  science,  which  is  only 
awaiting  the  fullness  of  time  to  re- 
veal itself  to  us  in  all  its  grandeur. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  his  researches  are  gradually 
unfolding  before  us  highly  impor- 
tant laws  of  molecular  and  atomic 
action. 

Now  amongst  the  most  impor- 
tant considerations  associated  with 
this  branch  of  inquiry,  is  that  which 
assigns  their  various  qualities  to  the 
three  forms  of  undulation  to  which 
the  esther  is  subject,  viz.,  light- 
waves, heat-waves,  and  actinic 
waves. 

We  commonly  speak  of  light  as 
if  it  were  a  simple  emanation  from 
certain  bodies.  But  in  reality  the 
light  emitted  from  the  sun  (to  take 
an  example)  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  heat  received  from  that 
luminary,  and  also  with  that  parti- 
cular form  of  force  which  is  termed 
actinism.  We  may  look  upon  the 
sun,  in  fact,  as  a  centre  whence 
waves  of  disturbance  are  propagated 
in  every  direction  through  the  aather. 
And  these  waves  are  of  every  de- 


gree of  length  between  limits  as 
yet  undetermined.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, the  longest  waves  are  the  heat- 
waves, the  medium  waves  are  the 
light- waves,  and  the  shortest  waves 
are  the  actinic  or  chemical  waves. 
But  waves  between  certain  limits 
of  length  combine  all  the  three  pro- 
perties. 

Now,  to  illustrate  these  waves, 
which  are  altogether  too  minute  to 
be  recognised  by  the  senses  (other- 
wise than  through  their  effects),  let 
us  imagine  a  wide  sea  traversed  by 
waves  of  various  length,  from  the 
long  mile-vnde  roller,  to  the  tossing 
billow,  and  thence  to  the  ripple 
which  courses  swiftly  along  the- 
heaving  surface  of  billow  and  roller. 
Consider  how  various  the  effects  of 
these  various  forms  of  disturbance. 
A  Qreat  Eastern  on  such  a  sea 
would  remain  uninfluenced  by  the 
billows,  which  would  simply  break 
against  her  sides  as  against  a  rock. 
But  to  the  slow  heave  of  the  rollers 
the  monster  ship  would  sway  re- 
sponsive, and  that  with  a  force 
and  energy  of  movement  which 
would  seem  surprising  to  those  who 
had  watched  her  behaviour  in  a  bil- 
low-tossed sea.  A  smaller  ship  would 
act  differently.  The  long  rollers 
would  scarcely  affect  such  a  vessel. 
She  would  of  course  rise  and  sink 
as  the  crest  and  the  valley  of  the 
roller  successively  passed  under  her, 
but  she  would  not  be  swayed  by  the 
movement.  It  is  to  the  rush  of  the 
billow  that  such  a  ship  would  re- 
spond. Wave  after  wave  would 
add  to  or  maintain  the  swaying  mo- 
tion, and  the  time  of  oscillation 
would  indicate  the  particular  length 
of  wave  corresponding  to  the  swing^ 
of  the  ship.  A  chip  or  a  cork  float- 
ing on  the  same  sea  would  be  swayed 
neither  by  the  roller  nor  by  the 
billow,  but  would  respond  only  to 
the  ripples  which  suited  its  small 
oscillations. 

Just  so  it  is  with  the  waves  which 
traverse  aether.  Let  light- waves  or 
actinic  waves  be  poure^  in  ever 
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snob  enormons  qnantiiy  upon  a 
piece  of  ice,  and  it  wiU  remain  nn- 
affected  by  tbeir  action.  Its  mole- 
cules will  not  respond  to  the  waves 
wbicb  produce  luminous  or  actinic 
impressions.  But  the  moment  we 
su£Per  heat-waves  to  stream  upon 
our  piece  of  ice,  its  molecules  begin 
to  respond  to  the  comparatively 
slow  swing  of  the  heat-waves,  and 
when  the  energy  of  this  molecular 
vibration  has  become  sufficiently 
great,  the  ice  melts.  So  also  would 
it  be  with  a  mass  of  cloud  or  vapour. 
Mere  light  would  not  disperse  the 
cloud,  but  to  heat  the  cloud-mole- 
cules respond  at  once,  and  after  a 
while  the  liquid  particles  assume 
the  state  of  invisible  vapour. 

Consider  again  the  effect  of  light 
upon  the  eye.  The  molecular  struc- 
ture of  the  retina  of  the  eye  refuses 
to  vibrate  responsively  to  the  longer 
forms  of  heat-wave,  or  again  to  the 
shorter  forms  of  the  chemical  wave. 
^I  have  often  permitted  waves  to 
enter  my  own  eye,'  says  Professor 
Tyndall,  *  of  a  power  which,  if  dif- 
ferently distributed,  would  have  in- 
stantly and  utterly  ruined  the  optic 
-nerve,  but  which  failed  to  produce 
any  impression  whatever  upon  con- 
sciousness, because  their  periods 
were  not  those  demanded  by  the 
retina.' 

Lastly,  there  are  forms  of  matter, 
and  it  is  with  such  forms  that  we 
have  principally  to  deal,  in  con- 
sidering Tyndairs  theory  of  comets, 
which  respond  neither  to  the  heat- 
waves nor  to  the  light-waves,  but 
are  influenced  immediately  by  the 
action  of  the  smaller  actinic  waves. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  the  photo- 
grapher owes  entirely  to  this  pecu- 
liarity his  power  of  obtaining  sun- 
pictnres  of  objects,  since  it  is  the 
actinic  or  chemical  rays  alone  which 
can  produce  those  changes  on  which 
photographic  action  depends. 

I  may  note  also,  in  passing,  the 
relation  between  esthereal  wave- 
lengths and  colour.  The  heat-waves 
belong  to  the  red  end  of  the  pris- 


matic spectrum,  but  extend  consi- 
derably beyond  it ;  the  Hght- waves 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  spedzum, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  can 
see  every  part  of  the  spectrum,  but 
they  are  most  intense  in  tlie  middle 
or  yellow  part  of  the  rainbow- 
coloured  streak  of  light ;  the  chemi- 
cal waves  belong  to  the  violet  end 
of  the  spectrum  and  extend  consi- 
siderably  beyond  it. 

Now  the  discovery  on  which  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  has  based  his  theoiy 
of  comets  is  this : 

Having  charged  tubes  of  glass 
with  certain  gases  and  vapours, 
which  he  wished  to  submit  to  the 
action  of  radiant  heat,  he  thought 
it  desirable,  in  order  to  render  visible 
what  took  place  within  the  tubes, 
to  illuminate  their  interior  with  an 
intensely  brilliant  light.  He  made 
use,  for  this  purpose,  of  the  electric 
light.  Now  he  found  that  as  a 
general  rule  the  vapours  remained 
peifectly  transparent.  In  some 
cases,  however,  a  fednt  cloudinea 
showed  itself  within  the  tube.  At 
first  this  appearance  perplexed  him; 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  was 
able  to  convince  himself  that  the 
cloud  revealed  by  the  electric  light 
was  also  generated  by  that  lighi 
Then  he  felt  that  '  the  observation 
opened  a  new  door  into  that  region 
inaccessible  to  sense,  which  embraces 
so  much  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  physical  investigator.' 

Let  us  read  his  own  descriptian 
of  the  processes  by  which  he  con- 
ceives the  cloud  to  be  rendered 
visible.  *To  all  appearance^'  he 
remarks  of  the  tube  in  which  the 
vapour  has  been  introduced,  'the 
tube  is  absolutely  empty.  The 
air  and  the  vapour  are  both  in- 
visible. We  will  permit  the  electric 
beam  to  play  upon  this  vi^ur. 
The  lens  of  the  lamp  is  so  situated 
as  to  render  the  beam  slightly  con- 
vergent, the  focus  being  formed  in 
the  vapour  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  tube.  You  will  notice  that  the 
tube  remains  dark  for  a  moment 
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after  the  taming  on  of  the  beam, 
but  the  chemical  action  will  be  so 
rapid  that  attention  is  requisite  to 
mark  this  interval  of  darkness.  I 
ignite  the  lamp ;  the  tube  for  a  mo- 
ment seems  empty;  but  suddenly 
the  beam  darts  through  a  luminous 
white  cloud  which  has  banished  the 
preceding  darkness.  It  has,  in  fact, 
shaken  asunder  the  molecules  of  the 
vapour,  and  brought  down  upon  it- 
self a  shower  of  liquid  particles 
which  cause  it  to  flash  forth  like  a 
solid  luminous  spear.'  *  It  is  worth 
while,'  he  adds,  '  to  mark  how  this 
ezperanent  illustrates  the  fact  that 
however  intense  a  luminous  beam 
may  be,  it  remains  invisible  unless 
it  has  something  to  shine  upon. 
8pace,  though  traversed  by  the  rays 
fix>m  all  siins  and  all  stars,  is  itself 
nnseen.  Not  even  the  aether^  which 
fills  space,  and  whose  motions  are 
the  Ught  of  the  universe,  is  itself 
visible.* 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  inquire  how  fair  what  we 
have  hitherto  seen  bears  upon 
known  fkots  respecting  comets. 

The  light  of  the  sun  shines  upon 
all  parts  of  the  space  which  sur^ 
rounds  him.  There  might  be  trans- 
parent vapours  in  enormous  masses 
in  any  part  of  that  space,  sweeping 
around  the  sun  with  motions  of 
inconceivable  rapidity,  and  yet  not 
a  trace  of  their  existence  would  be 
revealed  to  us,  so  long  as  the  sun's 
rays  were  unable  to  change  those 
vapours  into  clouds.  Such  vapours 
w(Hdd  resemble  those  which  remain 
transparent  when  subjected  to  the 
action  of  Tyndall's  electric  beam. 
But  if  vapours  resembling  those 
which  become  transmuted  into  cloud 
under  the  same  action  existed  in 
any  part  of  the  solar  domain,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  rays 
would  render  them  visible  precisely 
as  the  beam  of  the  electric  lamp 


renders  visible  the  'solid  luminous 
spear'  of  Tyndall's  experiment. 
Here  then,  the  fact  is  suggested  as 
at  least  possible  that  comets  may 
resemble  the  clouds  which  make 
their  appearance  when  the  electrio 
light  transmutes  certain  transparent 
vapours  into  visible  clouds. 

And  one  peculiarity  of  comets  ac- 
cords well  with  this  view.  Tyndall 
found  that  when  he  had  reduced  the 
amount  of  transparent  vapour  in  the 
tube  to  a  quantity  bearing  an  inde- 
finitely minute  proportion  to  the 
mass  of  the  air  in  the  same  tube,  the 
cloud  still  made  its  appearance  under 
the  action  of  the  electric  light,  but 
was  BO  exceedingly  delicate  that  the 
faintest  light  seen  through  it  re^ 
mained  altogether  undimmed.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  comets  pre- 
sent a  feature  precisely  correspond- 
ing to  this  peculiarity  of  Tyndall's 
clouds.  They  have  been  known  to 
pass  over  nebulsB  of  excessive  faint- 
ness,  not  only  without  obliterating 
them,  but  without  appreciably  di- 
minishing their  light.  This  is  the 
first  of  the  interesting  series  of 
analogies  on  which  Professor  Tyn- 
dall's theory  of  comets  has  been 
founded. 

According  to  this  view,  then,  we 
are  to  look  upon  a  comet  as  com- 
posed of  a  vapour  which  the  sun's 
light  is  able  to  decompose  :  in  fact, 
as  an  actinic  cloud  formed  by  the 
sun's  decomposing  power.  The  tail 
of  the  comet  is  not  matter  projected 
from  the  head,  either  by  some  power 
inherent  in  the  comet,  or  by  the 
repulsive  influence  of  the  sun,  but 
is  matter  precipitated  upon  the 
solar  beams  which  traverse  the 
cometary  atmosphere.  It  must  be 
understood,  according  to  this  theory, 
that  the  comet's  atmosphere  ex- 
tends not  only  to  the  tail,  but  to 
an  equal  distance  on  every  side 
of  the  comet's  head.^     The  sun's 


*  I  assume  so,  at  least.  If  Professor  Tyndall  understands  that  a  solar  beam  after 
passing  throng^  the  head  of  a  oomet  has  the  power  of  forming  visible  dondy  matter  in 
the  comers  atmosphere,  his  theory,  thongh  surrounded  by  very  serious  difficulties,  has  a 
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rays  after  passing  through  the 
oomet  are  assnmed  to  have  a  power 
which  they  do  not  ordinarily  pos- 
sess,— ^the  power,namely,  of  drawing 
down  npon  themselves  from  the 
oometary  atmosphere  the  matter 
which  renders  them  visible.  Let  ns 
see  how  Professor  Tyndall  aoconnts 
for  this  new  power. 

The  condensation  to  which  the 
formation  of  the  visible  cloud  is  due 
he  finds  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
action  of  the  actinic  rays,  and  these 
rays  are  absorbed  in  passing  through 
the  vapour.  Light-rays  and  heat- 
rays  have  no  power  to  produce  the 
effects  described.  Nay,  die  heat-rays 
have  the  power  of  dissipating  the 
visible  cloud  when  the  actinic  rays 
are  weakened.  A  sort  of  contest  may 
in  general  be  supposed  to  be  going 
on  between  the  heat-rays  and  the 
actinic  rays ;  and  where  one  or  other 
preponderates,  there  visible  cloud  is 
absent  or  present.  Now  Professor 
Tyndall  assumes  that  the  head  and 
nucleus  of  a  comet  have  the  power 
of  intercepting  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  heat-rays.  Hence  in  the  part 
of  space  which  is  screened  by  the 
head  and  nucleus,  the  actinic  rays 
are  relatively  more  powerful,  and 
are  thus  enabled  to  bring  down  from 
the  interplanetary  spaces  the  matter 
which  renders  the  tail  visible.  Else- 
where the  heat-rays  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  any  such  visible  cloudy 
matter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this 
theory  accounts  for  many  facts 
which  had  seemed  very  perplexing. 
When  we  remember  that  many 
comets  have  approached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sun  with  a  tail 
streaming  millions  of  miles  (in  one 
case  two  nundred  millions  of  miles) 
behind  them,  and  after  passing 
perihelion  (in  some  instances  only 


a  few  hours  later),  have  been  seen 
with  a  precisely  similar  tail  carried 
in  front  of  them,  so  that  as  Sir 
John  Herschel  remarked  the  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  tail  resembles 
that  of  a  stick  whirled  around  by 
the  handle,  we  cannot  but  look  with 
satis&ction  on  a  theory  which  pro- 
mises to  remove  so  serious  a  dif- 
ficulty. For  undoubtedly  the  for- 
mation of  a  tail  in  one  direction,  and 
the  destruction  of  all  vestiges  of 
former  tails  which  had  projected 
in  other  directions,  would  be  pro- 
cesses which  might  take  place  witli 
all  the  rapidity  with  which  light 
flashes  through  soace,  if  only  Pio- 
fessor  Tyndall's  uieory  be  true. 

Unfortunately  the  &eory  is  sur- 
rounded with  many  and  grave  dif- 
ficulties. 

In  the  first  place  there  tn 
oometio  phenomena  of  which  it 
wholly  falls  to  give  account  The 
formation  of  the  luminous  envelopes 
which  the  nucleus  throws  off  as 
the  oomet  approaches  the  sun,  ie  a 
process  which  by  no  means  takes 
place  with  the  rapidity  which  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's  theory  seems  to  re- 
quire. I  would  not  lay  much  stress 
on  this  point,  however.  The  enve- 
lopes are  frequently  separated  from 
the  head  of  the  comet  by  dark  spaces. 
Now  the  cloudy  ma^r  ensting 
under  the  conditions  described  l^ 
Professor  Tyndall  might  as  thecomei 
approached  the  sun  be  in  part  con- 
verted by  the  increased  heat  into 
invisible  vapour.  But  no  snffioieDi 
reason  suggests  itself  why  this 
vapour  after  rising  towards  the  sob 
should  be  reconverted  into  visible 
cloud.  Still  more  perplexing  (re- 
membering always  Professor  Tjm- 
dall's  assumption  as  to  the  nabire 
of  the  vapour)  seems  the  repetition 
of  this  process,  often  seen  to  result 


btfis  of  fiMt  to  rest  upon.  If,  however,  as  some  understand  him,  he  oonaiders  the  tiiLto 
consist  of  cloud  formed  as  the  comet  originally  passed  through  those  regions  iHiere  the 
tail  extends,  and  not  subsequentlpr  decomposed  on  account  of  the  screen  fanned  bj  the 
head,  the  theory  cannot  be  maintained,  because,  after  passing  perihelion,  a  comet  esirifls 
its  tail  in  front  of  it,  that  is  in  regions  throogh  which  it  has  not  yet  pasMd.  See  Kota  at 
the  end  of  the  article. 
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in  the  formatioii  of  seyeral  distinct 
envelopes. 

Nor  mnst  we  conceal  from  onr- 
selyes  the  fact  that  the  appearance 
presented  during  the  development 
of  the  tail  is  as  thongh  the  matter 
of  the  envelope  were  being  driven 
away  hj  some  powerftil  repulsive 
influence  proceeding  frt)m  the  sun. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  some 
of  the  drawings  which  experienced 
observers  have  made  of  comets, 
without  feeling  that  processes  of 
considerable  violence  are  at  work  in 
the  formation  of  the  tail.  I  am 
aware  that  appearances  of  the  sort 
are  very  apt«to  be  deceptive,  and 
therefore,  lay  the  less  stress  upon 
the  evidence  they  afiford.  Still  these 
appearances  require  to  be  considered 
in  forming  a  theory  of  comets. 
There  is  nothing  in  Professor  Tvn- 
dall's  theory  to  afford  any  satisfac- 
tory explaiuition  (so  far  as  I  can 
see)  of  the  strange  variety  of  forms 
observed  in  the  heads,  envelopes, 
and  tails  of  comets. 

One  peculiarity  which  Professor 
Tyndall  considers  he  has  explained, 
seems  to  me  to  be  wholly  inconsis- 
tent with  his  theory,  his  explana- 
tion seeming  to  be  founded  on  a 
misapprehension  of  the  astronomical 
evidence.  The  'old  tails,'  accord- 
ing to  his  view,  are  dissipated  by 
the  heat-rays,  so  soon  as  these  pass 
clear  of  the  head  towards  the  space 
occupied  by  the  part  of  the  tail 
which  is  to  be  dissipated ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  accounts  for  the  ap- 
parent bending  towards  the  end  of 
the  tail  as  arising  from  the  finite 
though  small  period  occupied  by  the 
heat-rays  in  tiravelling  down  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail.  Now  heat-rays 
tiavel  as  fast  as  light-rays,  and 
would,  therefore  traverse  the  length 
of  a  comet's  tail  of  unusually  large 
dimensions  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
(in  which  time  light  as  we  know 
would  travel  more  than  one  hundred 
millions  of  miles).    Hence  the  ut- 


most curvature  we  can  allow  the 
tail  from  this  cause  is  such  that  the 
direction  of  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
instead  of  pointing  towards  the 
actual  position  of  i£e  head,  would 
point  to  the  position  the  head  had 
occupied  ten  minutes  before.  Suck 
a  deviation  would  be  altogether  in- 
appreciable (save  in  one  or  two 
exceptional  instances,  in  which, 
however,  the  contrary  would  only 
hold  for  a  very  brief  interval  o( 
time);  yet  we  know  that  comets' 
tails  are  often  curved  in  a  very  per^ 
ceptible  manner,  and  that  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  comet's  visi- 
biHty.i 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Bene- 
dict Prev6t  long  ago  suggested  a 
view  so  closely  resembling  Pro- 
fessor  Tyndall's  (though  inferior  in 
the  all-important  respect  that  it  was 
a  mere  speculation,  not  an  hypothe- 
sis founded  on  observed  relations) 
that  the  same  arguments  available 
against  one  may  be  urged  with 
apparently  equal  force  against  the 
other.  He  considered  that  the 
head  of  a  oomet  is  converted  by  the 
sun's  heat  into  invisible  vapour 
extending  to  an  enormous  distance 
from  the  head  in  all  directions* 
Behind  the  head  this  vapour  is 
cooled,  because  it  is  sheltered  from 
the  sun's  heat.  It  therefore  con- 
denses into  cloud,  which  reflects 
light,  and  forms  the  comet's  tail. 
This  cloud  he  assumed  to  be  dis- 
sipated precisely  as  Professor  Tyn- 
dall assumes  the  old  tails  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Mr.  Huggins,  P.R.S.,  whose 
spectroscopic  researches  have  given 
us  the  first  real  fiiots  we  have  ob- 
tained respecting  the  structure  of 
comets,  remarks  Uiat  Pr6v6t's  theory 
is  *  obviously  inconsistent  with  ihd 
observed  appearances  and  forms  of 
the  tails,  and  especially  with  the 
rays  which  are  frequently  projected 
in  a  direction  different  from  that  of 
the  tail,  with  the  absence  of  tail 


>  See  Note  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
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immediately  behind  the  head,  and 
with  the  different  degrees  of  bright- 
jiess  of  the  sides  of  iSie  tail.' 

The  two  last  peculiarities  seem 
wholly  inexplicable  on  Tjndall's 
hypothesis,  and  therefore  it  may 
seem  unnfxsessary  to  consider  the 
first.  I  may  as  well  remark,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
explaining  the  existence  of  sub- 
sidiary tsols  in  certain  directions,  as 
due  to  the  refractive  power  which 
irregularities  in  the  head  may 
exert  on  rays  passing  through  it, 
or  we  may  eren  suppose  that  the 
brighter  planets  (which  undoubtedly 
reflect  actinic  rays,  since  it  ha^ 
been  found  possible  to  photograph 
these  bodies)  may  in  certain  cases 
have  caused  these  smaller  tails  by 
pouring  their  rays  through  the 
head  of  the  comet  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sun  is  supposed  to 
do  according  to  the  theory,  though 
with  less  energy. 

The  existence  <^  subsidiary  tails 
or  multiple  tails  generally  is  indeed 
at  least  as  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  a  repulsive  force  exerted  by 
the  sun,  as  with  the  'negative 
shadow'  theory.  We  c(m  under- 
stand that  light  should  be  so  re- 
fracted in  its  passage  through 
the  head  of  a  comet  (with  its  enve- 
lopes within  envelopes  and  central 
spherical  nucleus)  as  to  be  sent  off, 
according  to  the  part  of  the  head 
on  which  it  fell,  in  the  various 
directions  actually  observed  in 
several  instances;  whereas  a  re- 
pulsive action  exerted  by  the  sun 
on  the  matter  thrown  off  from  the 
head  seems  wholly  inconsistent 
with  subsidiary  tails  stretching 
directly  £rom  the  comet's  head  at  a 
considerable  angle  with  the  prin- 
<^pal  tail. 

That  the  luminous  envelopes 
have  the  power  of  absorbing  or  re- 
flecting certain  rays  and  suffering 
others  to  pass  through  them  is 
accordant  with  observation.     It  is 


certain,  for  instance,  that  the  bril- 
liant comet  called  Donati's  (whidi 
appeared  in  1858)  did  not  reflect 
the  actinic  rays,  siiuse  Mr.  De  1ft 
Bue  was  unable  to  photograph  this 
object.  He  exposed  a  sensitised 
collodion  plate  to  the  action  of  the 
comet's  light,  in  the  focus  of  his 
1 3-inch  reflector,  for  three  minutes, 
without  obtaining  the  slightest 
trace  of  an  image,  though  a  snuyi 
star  which  happened  to  be  close  to 
the  comet  left  its  impression  twice 
over  (the  clockwork  having  re- 
ceived a  slight  disturbance).  And 
again,  after  exposure  for  fifleen 
minutes,  during  which  time  the 
faint  luminosity  of  the  sky  had  ap- 
preciably affected  the  collodion- 
plate,  the  comet  obstinately  refiised 
to  leave  any  trace  of  its  figure.  We 
see  then  that  in  this  case  (and 
doubtless  in  many  others  if  not  in 
all  cases)  the  actinic  rays  passed 
freely  through  the  matter  which 
reflected  the  light- waves  to  ns  uid 
so  rendered  the  comet  visible. 

We  must  not  forget  the  evidence 
which  the  spectroscope  has  afforded 
respecting  the  structure  of  comets.^ 
We  have  learned,  by  means  of  Mr. 
Huggins's  observations  with  this 
instrument,  that  the  nucleus  of  a 
comet  consists  (at  least  in  every  case 
yet  observed)  oi  self-luminous  gas. 
In  one  case  it  has  even  been  foond 
possible  to  determine  the  exact 
nature  of  the  gas,  and  thus  we  are 
able  to  pronounce  that  Winnecke's 
comet  (which  appeared  last  year) 
consists  of  the  luminous  vapour  of 
cwrbon.  The  coma,  that  is  the  &int 
light  around  the  nucleus,  is  found, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  shine  in  part 
by  reflecting  solar  light.  Of  the 
tails  oi  comets  we  have  as  yet 
learned  nothing,  and  we  must  wait 
for  the  appearance  of  a  brilliant 
and  long-tailed  comet  before  hoping 
for  definite  information  expecting 
the  nature  of  these  appendages. 

Another  fact  which  must  not  be 


1  See  Frasa^s  Magazine  for  Febraaiy  and  June  1869. 
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left  oat  of  conaideraiion  in  forming 
a  theory  of  comets,  is  that  which 
was  discovered  in  1866-67  by  the 
united  labonrs  of  Peters,  Tempel, 
Schis^^arelli,  Adams,  and  Leverrier, 
but  must  be  held  to  be  more  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  name  of 
Professor  Adams  than  with  that 
of  any  other  astronomer.  I  refer 
to  the  remarkable  correlation  be- 
tween comets  and  meteor- systems, 
according  to  which  meteoric  bodies 
are  found  to  travel  in  the  same 
orbits  as  certain  comets.  How.it 
comes  about  that  the  track  of  va- 
porous bodies  like  the  cometB  should 
be  followed  by  numbers  of  minute 
solid  bodies  such  as  the  meteors,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  in  the 
present  state  of  our  information  re- 
specting comets.  But  no  theory  of 
comets  can  be  considered  complete 
in  which  this  relation  is  left  unac- 
counted for. 

It  is  evident  that  he  who  would 
form,  a  consistent  and  satisfactory 
theory  of  comets  will  have  no  easy 
task.  In  the  absence  of  definite  in- 
formation on  many  points,  it  seems 
at  present  even  hopeless  to  attack 
the  questi(»u  Doubtless,  as  Mr. 
Huggins  has  remarked,  *  we  must 
wait  for  further  positive  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  cometary  pheno- 
mena^ until  the  searching  method  of 
analysis  by  the  prism  can  be  applied 
to  the  series  of  changes  presented  by 
a  biilliant  comet.'  Then  we  require 
^rther  knowledge  respecting  the  re- 
lation between  meteors  and  comets, 
and  between  both  these  classes  of 
bodies  and  that  strange  phenomenon 
the  zodiacal  light,  the  peculiarities 
of  which  will  be  found,  I  venture  to 
predict,  to  be  much  more  intimately 
associated  with  cometic  phenomena 
than  is  at  present  commonly  sup- 
posed. Yet,  again,  we  must  make 
sui  approach  towards  mastering  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the 
iTui's  action  as  a  centre  of  many 
ronns  of  force,  and  the  phenomena 
Df  terrestrial  magnetism,  looking 
apon  these  phenomena  as  indicative 


of  processes  which  affect  the  whole 
solar  domain.  When  we  remember 
that  the  appearance  of  intensely 
brilliant  light-patches  on  the  sun's 
orb,  has  been  found  to  be  accom- 
panied by  an  instantaneous  thrill 
of  the  whole  magnetic  frame  of  the 
earth,  presently  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  auroral  lights  in  both 
hemispheres,  we  recognise  the  ac- 
tion of  solar  influences  which  must 
be  capable  of  largely  affecting  such 
bodies  as  the  comets. 

But,  again,  in  forming  a  theory 
of  comets,  account  must  be  taken 
of  every  phenomenon  of  importance 
which  these  bodies  have  exhibited 
to  ihe  telescopic  observer.  The 
jets  of  light  which  the  nucleus 
seems  to  throw  out  towards  the 
sun,  the  mode  in  which  the  enve- 
lopes are  formed  around  the  head, 
the  peculiar  distribution  of  light  and 
shade  across  the  breadth  of  the  tail, 
the  dark  space  behind  the  head, 
the  strange  configuration  of  the 
tail,  and  the  occurrence  of  mul- 
tiple, and  sometimes  even  of  a5- 
normal  tails,  must  all  be  taken  fully 
into  account.  The  yet  more  per- 
plexing phenomenon  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  a  comet  into  two  distinct 
comets,  each  with  its  own  nucleus, 
coma,  and  tail,  and  even — ^if  ancient 
records  can  be  trusted — the  forma- 
tion of  a  multiple  system  of  comets 
out  of  a  single  comet,  must  also  be; 
interpreted.  And  many  other  mat- 
ters, which  it  would  bid  tedious  to 
enter  upon  here,  must  be  explained 
satisfactorily  before  any  theory  of 
comets  can  take  its  place  in  the 
rank  of  physical  truths. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  remark  that 
it  would  be  unfair  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  Professor  TyndaH's  views — 
or  at  any  rate  to  decide  finally  on 
their  value— until  he  has  had  time 
to  arrange  and  co-ordinate  them 
with  reference  to  all  the  facts  which 
lie  at  his  disposal.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected,  and  he  doubtless  would 
be  the  last  to  suppose,  that  a  dis- 
covery so  recently  made  aa^the  onp 
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on  which  the  theory  is  foanded, 
shonld  in  a  moment  remove  all  the 
difficulties  and  reconcile  all  the  in- 
congruities presented  by  cometary 
phenomena.  If  we  were  to  esti- 
mate the  theory  as  at  present  ex- 
hibited, we  could  hardly  look  upon 
it  (based  though  it  be  on  observed 
facts)  as  other  than  a  highly  in- 
genious speculation.  It  is  because 
1  look  upon  the  views  which  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  has  brought  before 
the  scientific  world,  as  affording 
promise  of  further  researches  on 
the  same  subject,  and  that  such  re- 
searches made  by  such  a  physicist 
as  Professor  Tyndall  cannot  fail  to 
bear  useful  fruit,  that  I  have  dealt  at 
length  with  views,  which  however 
ingenious,  must  be  looked  upon  at 
present  as  speculative.  It  must  be 
remembered,  also,  that  astronomers 
have  not  been  so  successftil  in  the- 
orising respecting  comets,  that  they 
can  claim  (or  afford)  to  reject  the 
assistance  which  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  living  physicists  is  offer- 
ing them  in  the  treatment  of  a  ques- 
tion which  they  have  been  too  much 
in  the  habit  of  considering  as  pecu- 
liarly their  own. 

Note. — Since    the   above  pages 


were  written.  Professor  Tyndall 
has  given  a  detailed  account  of  his 
theory.  The  only  points  necessary 
to  be  referred  to  are — first,  the  feet 
that  the  comet's  atmosphere  is  as- 
sumed to  extend  all  round  the  bead 
to  a  distance  exceeding  the  tail's 
length ;  secondly,  that  the  rate  at 
which  the  tail  is  rendered  apparent 
(or  formed,  we  may  say)  may  be 
comparatively  slow  or  practicaUj 
instantaneous;  thirdly,  that  the 
same  is  held  to  be  true  of  the  rate 
at  which  the  old  tails  are  destroyed 
The  first  point  involves  this  diffi* 
oulty,  that  some  of  the  long-tailed 
comets  would,  according  to  that 
view,  have  had  atmospheres  stir- 
rounding  and  including  the  sun  and 
all  the  planets  within  the  orbit  of 
Mars.  The  other  two  points  also  in- 
volve serious  difficulties,  althoogii 
obviously  necessary  to  the  theory. 
A  little  consideration  will  show  that, 
instead  of  presenting  an  appearance 
as  of  streams  preceding  from  the 
head,  comets'  tails  ought,  in  many 
instaiices  (according  to  these  views), 
to  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  trans- 
verse streaks,  since  the  direction  of 
formation'  of  tiie  tail's  end  would  be 
different  from  the  direction  of  the 
tail  itself  in  that  part  of  its  length. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
AN  INDIGNATION  MEETING. 


inSS  OLIPHANT  went  the 
ill.  next  morning  to  tell  Dora  the 
news  of  her  engagement.  Dora  em- 
braced her  fondly:  *0  Kate,  I  am 
very,  very  glad,'  rfie  said,  *  and  I  do 
wish  yon  every  happiness.  Yon 
will  be  happy  with  him,  I  know,  and 
I  am  sore  it  is  for  the  best.' 
*  Why  are  you  so  sure,  Dora  ?  * 
'Because  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
that  pale  face  of  yours :  if  you  only 
knew  how  sad  it  makes  me ! ' 

*Well  I  confess  I  have  doubts 
about  my  happiness,  but  if  this 
marriage  can  add  anything  to 
theirs ' — and  Kate  burst  into  tears. 
*He  is  everything  you  or  any 
girl  could  wish, — virtuous,  gene- 
rons,  accomplished,  and  he  loves  you 
devotedly.' 

*Tes,  yes,  he  is  all  that — far  too 
good  for  a  poor  broken-hearted 
thing  like  me ;  and  I  shaU  try  hard 
to  love  him.  But  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  done  right — I  can- 
not tell.  I  have  all  kinds  of  dread- 
ful presentiments.' 

*  You  must  pray  for  help,  dearest 
Kate ;  you  know  it  will  be  given  us 
if  we  ask  earnestly  enough.' 

After  more  talk  of  this  kind, 
Dora  crept  nearer  and,  with  the 
prettiest  Uttle  blush  and  smile,  said 
XL  a  half- whisper,  *  And  now,  Kate, 
[  have  some  news  for  you  about 
nyself.' 

*What  is  that?— Nay,  is  it  so, 
lear  ? '  answered  Kate. 

*  Yes ;  he  proposed  yesterday,  too ; 
—and  I  am  very  happy.' 

*  Darling,  I  always  said  it  would 
ye  so.     T^  me  all  about  it.' 

*  I  don't  know  whether  I  can, — 
t  all  looks  like  a  dream ;  but  Mr. 
Tothergill — ^William,  that  is— came 
n  last  night  to  tea,  and  after  tea 


mamma  had  gone  out  and  then  he 
told  me  ....  I  can't  say  it  as 
well  as  he  did,  you  know,  and  I 
scarcely  know  what  he  said  .... 
but  he  was  very  kind  and  talked 
not  at  all  in  his  ordinary  laughing 
way,  saying  he  had  found  out  at 
last  that  he  loved  me  better  than 
any  one,  and  wondered  he  had  never 
found  it  out  before;  and  then  he 
pretended  to  have  been  very  bad, 
and  wished  to  be  very  good,  and 
asked  me  to  help  him,  and  said,  oh 
so  many  kind  things  ! ' 

'  And  I  do  not  know  any  one  who 
will  help  him  so  well.  But  how 
had  he  found  this  out  ? ' 

*  Well,  he  pretended  (you  will  not 
be  vexed,  Kate  ?  he  was  only  in  fun, 
you  know,  and  it  was  very  absurd), 
but  he  said  he  had  never  known 
how  much  he  liked  me  till  he  saw 
Lord  Stainmore  attentive  to  me, 
and  feared  he  might  lose  me.  And 
I  told  him  what  a  goose  he  was,  and 
that  Lord  Stainmore  never  had  been 
particularly  attentive,  but  of  course 
he  knew  that  very  well.' 

*  And  then?' 

'And  then  I  told  him  he  must 
speak  to  mamma,  and  mamma  was 
very  glad,  and  I  was  very  glad,  only 
I  ran  away  to  my  room.  But  he 
told  her  he  should  like  it  to  be  soon, 
and  we  are  to  be  married  in  two  or 
three  months.' 

*  A  nice,  impatient  bridegpx>om  at 
any  rate!  But  I  hope  I  may  be  your 
bridesmaid,  Dora  ?  I  am  a  capital 
hand  at  arranging  a  trotissea/Uy  and 
— and  I  should  like  it  very  much.' 

*  But  you  will  be  married  yourself 
before  then,  Kate  ? — ^unless  indeed 
we  could  arrange  to  be  married  on 
the  same  day.     How  pleasai^t  that, 
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*No — no,'  ejaculated  Kate.  *I 
shall  not— I  will  not  be  married  this 
year, — not  till  after  Christmas  at 
any  rate,  perhaps  not  till  long  after 
that.     Let  it  be  as  I  say,  dear.' 

Dora  consented,  for  she  saw  that 
to  press  her  own  wishes  fiarther 
would  give  her  friend  extreme  pain. 

'I  almost  forgot  to  mention  it,' 
she  said  as  the  other  was  going 
out,  '  but  have  you  seen  this  notice 
of  a  public  meeting,  or  something, 
about  the  school  ?  I  am  afiraid  it 
may  rather  annoy  your  uncle.' 

'Indeed!     Where  is  it?' 

*  It  is  posted  up  everywhere,  and 
you  will  be  sure  to  see  it  as  you  go 
back.  Mr.  Oliphant  ought  to  be  told.' 

Kate  had  no  difficidty  in  finding 
the  bill,  which  was  stuck  up  promi- 
nently in  every  part  of  Reinsber, 
and  ran  as  follows  : 

PUBLIC  MEETINa. 
"V  OTICE  is  hereby  given,  That  a  Public 
i^  Meeting  will  be  held  on  the  Green, 
Reinsber,  on  Thursday,  the  loth  instant, 
at  Noon,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
conduct  of  a  certain  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  with  reference  to  the  boys  at  the 
Grammar  School,  and  of  thanking  the 
governors  and  master  for  their  action  in 
the  matter,  &c  The  attendance  of  parents 
and  all  persons  interested  is  eamc^y  re- 
quested. 

Stephen  Moorbt. 

Eichjlbd  Wideawake. 

James  Hawthobmthwajtb. 

When  Jabez  was  informed  by 
Miss  Oliphant  of  the  notice,  he 
went  out  to  read  it,  and  grew  ex- 
ceedingly angry  as  he  became  con- 
vinced after  two  or  three  perusaLs 
that  his  first  suspicions  were  cor- 
rect, and  that  he  was  himself 
the  gentleman  referred  to.  One 
thing,  however,  was  plain,  that 
the  people  of  Reinsber  must  be 
saved  from  such  folly;  and  he 
went  straight  to  Moorby,  whose 
name  was  first  of  the  three  at  the 
bottom  of  the  placard,  and  who  was 
a  small  yeoman  in  the  village. 
Hawthomthwaite  also  chanced  to 
be  in  Moorby* s  house  at  the  time, 
and  was   smoking  a  long  clay  by 


the  fire  with  his  thin  legs  stretched 
out;  but  beyond  a  sleepy  nod  he 
took  no  notice  of  Mr.  01iphant*8  en- 
tranoe. 

'  This  is  a  veiy  strange  placard 
you  have  issued,  Mr.  Moorby,'  said 
Jabez  by  way  of  beginning  the 
subject. 

*If  ye  niver  see  ought  queerer 
than  that,  ye'U  do  weel.  YeVe 
browt  it  on  yersel,  Mr.  Oliphant,' 
replied  Moorby. 

'  Then  I  see  I  was  right  in  con- 
sidering this  bill  directed  against 
myself?' 

*  Don't  ye  think  ye  desarve  it- 
trying  to  tak  their  bit  o'  schooling 
awav  fra  honest  lads  aw  for  a  bit  o' 
fun  ?  *  asked  the  other. 

'  I  shall  not  condescend  to  discnss 
the  point  with  you,  sir.' 

'  Condescend,  an'  be  d — d  to  yon, 
Mr.  Oliphant ! '  exclaimed  Moorbj. 
'  We've  lived  on  wer  ain  land,  father 
and  son,  for  three  hundred  year 
wi'out  owing  onybody  ought, — 
honest,  dacent,  sober  folk  'at  'ad 
pay  wer  way  an'  tak  wer  gill  wi' 
ony  man;  an'  that's  mair  nor 
mony  o'  yer  girt  folk  can  say. 
Condescend!  That's  a  good  wa, 
isn't  it,  Jimmy  P  ' 

*  Qt>od,'  said  Jinmiy,  without  tak- 
ing the  clay  out  of  his  mouth. 

'Well,'  said  Jabez,  *I  merelj 
called  to  advise  you  to  withdraw 
this  notice  quietly,  because,  as  bemg 
in  some  measure  responsible  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  I  really 
cannot  allow  you  to  hold  the  meet- 
ing in  the  place  you  mention.' 

'I  did  not  know  'at  we'd  axed 
yer  leave,  Mr.  Oliphant,'  retorted 
Moorby ;  '  but,  just  for  curosity  like, 
what  for  sudn't  we  hev  t'  meeting 
on  t'  Green  if  we  want  ? ' 

*  The  Green,  sir,  in  my  opinion  is 
a  most  improper  place  for  the  par- 
pose.   It  is  a  large,  open  space ' 

*  Well,  that's  just  what  we  want 
for  a  big  meeting,  isn't  it  ?  '  inter- 
rupted the  yeoman.  *  It'll  hod  mair 
people,  an'  we're  wishAil  to  hev  as 
mony  as  iver  we  can.' 
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'  Bnt  so  large  an  assemblage  will 
neoessarilj  lead  to  riot.' 

*An'  how  can  it  lead  to  riot? 
It  taks  two  sides  to  mak  a  qnarrel, 
an'  we're  aw  o'  yan  mind  about  yer 
conduct;  man,  woman,  an'  child, 
ye  will'nt  find  yan  i'  Bieinsber  to 
back  ye  out  i'  what  ye've  done, 
naather  about  t'  school  nor  t'  stocks 
nor  yer  bonny  notion  o'  dressing 
up  Dolly  Robinson  i'  a  white  sheet. 
If  there's  a  riot  ye'U  have  to  mak 
it  yersel, — ^willn't  he,  Jimmy  ? ' 

*  Hissel,'  echoed  the  other. 

*  That  may  be  your  opinion,  sir, 
bnt  it  is  not  mine.  My  other  reason 
for  thinking  the  Green  very  unsuit- 
able is,  that  damage  will  probably 
be  done  to  the  public  properiy  and 
—hem — ^the  stetuary  there  by  a 
tumultuous  meeting.' 

*What,  t'  town-pnmp  an'  owd 
Hercules  ?  '  asked  Moorby.  *  Well, 
an'  if  he  did  get  his  nose  knocked 
oflf,  it  wadn't  be  mich  loss  to  t' 
conmiunity  at  large,  I'm  thinking.' 

'Perhaps  not,  but  these  are  my 
objections.  Now  do  not  you  think 
them  reasonable,  Mr.  Hawthom- 
thwaite  P  '  he  added,  turning  to  the 
other  farmer,  who  was  still  stolidly 
and  silently  engaged  with  his  pipe. 

*  Shalln't  alter,  mysel,'  repHed 
James,  first  rolling  out  a  great  cloud 
of  smoke. 

*T'  lang  an'  t'  short  on  it  is 
'at  ye  think  poor  folk  oughtn't 
to  hev  meetings,  mair  especially 
about  yersel ;  isn't  that  it,  Mr.  OU- 
phant  ? '  said  Moorby  slily. 

'Nothing  of  the  kind,*  replied 
Jabez  in  great  haste.  'The  right 
of  public  meeting  in  a  proper  place 
and  for  a  proper  purpose  and  under 
proper  supervision  is  sanctioned  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  has  my 
fullest  approbation.  It  is  one  of 
the  proudest  privileges  of  Enghsh- 
•  men,  sir,  a  chief  bulwark  of  civili- 
zation and  freedom.  And  as  re- 
gards myself,  of  course  you  are 
welcome  to  say  what  you  like; 
however  unjust,  or  coarse,  or  ...  or 
insolent  your  remarks  may  be,  they 


will  not  trouble  me.  .  But — doing 
violence  to  my  own  feelings — I  must 
prohibit  this  meeting  on  the  Green, 
however  much  I  may  approve  of 
meetings  in  the  abstract.' 

'Well,  Where's  t'  Abstract?  If 
it  wor  a  place  equally  convenient, 
I'se  no  saying  but  we  might  hod  t* 
meeting  there  instead  of  on  t'  Green, 
as  ye  wish  it  sa  mich,  Mr.  OHphant.' 

Jabez  opened  his  eyes  in  as- 
tonishment at  the  ignorance  of  this 
summoner  of  meetings,  and  then 
explained. 

*  Then,  if  we  can't  hod  t'meeting 
on  t'  Green,  where  mun  we  hod  it  ?  * 

*  That  is  your  business,  sir.' 
'Wad  ye  lend  us  yan  o'   your 

fields,  Mr.  Oliphant?' 

'  To  condemn  myself?  Certainly 
not,'  answered  Jabez,  with  another 
stare  at  the  fellow's  impudence. 

'Then,  is  there  ony  other  place 
ye  could  recommend,  likely  an' 
proper,  as  ye  say  ?  Can  ye  tell  us 
of  ony,  acos  I've  niver  heard  o'  yan 
mysel  P  ' 

'  I  really  cannot  recommend  any 
such  place  because  I  do  not  think 
there  happens  to  be  one  at  Reinsber. 
It  is  of  course  a  great  public  want 
and  very  unfortunate.' 

'Yarra,  varra,'  replied  Stephen 
sarcastically.  '  Then  yer  liking  of 
a  meeting  i'  t'  Abstract  seems  to 
me,  when  it's  weighed,  just  to  come 
to  liking  a  meeting  i'  No  Place, 
But  I'll  tell  ye  what,  Mr.  Oliphant ; 
we'll  hod  t'  meeting,  an'  we'll  hod 
it  on  t'  Green,  for  aw  ye've  said,  an' 
aw  t'  mair  acos  ye  don't  like  it.' 

'  Very  well,  sir,  if  you  choose  to 
brave  the  civil  power,  the  respon- 
sibility rests  with  you,  and  I  shall 
send  you  notice  to  that  effect.' 

'  We  shalln't  alter :  child's  play^ 
that,'  repeated  Hawthomthwaite. 

Mr.  Oliphant  retired,  muttering 
to  himself  in  broken  sentences  from 
which  a  casual  listener  might  have 
guessed  what  was  passing  through 
his  mind.  '  Humph  !  .  .  .  Will 
hold  it,  hm.  .  see  about  that^^Lp. 
Insolence.  .  .  Set  authority  at  de- 
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fiance?  .  .  •  Riot  Act  .  .  .  mili« 
tary  force  .  .  .  stop  this.*  He 
sent  the  notice  to  Moorby,  and 
fnrther  took  care  that  a  large 
placard,  signed  hy  himself  as  a 
magistrate,  and  warning  all  whom 
it  might  concern  of  the  dangerous 
consequences  which  would  ensue 
from  their  attending  a  meeting 
prohibited  by  authority,  should  be 
posted  conspicuously  about  Reins- 
ber.  He  then  commanded  Tommy 
Doolittle,  in  his  capacity  of  con- 
stable, to  be  in  attendance  on  Thurs- 
day, and  prevent  any  evil-disposed 
persons  mm  assembling  on  the 
Green ;  and  also  gave  proper  notice 
to  Harry  Highside,  who  was  a 
captain  in  the  yeomanry,  to  have 
his  troop  in  readiness  in  case  of  any 
disturbance.  The  time  which  re- 
mained afler  these  preliminaries 
were  arranged  he  devoted  to  private 
rehearsals  of  the  Riot  Act,  for  he 
would  have  been  grieved  if  he  had 
failed  to  deliver  it  ore  rotwndo  on 
an  occasion  so  important.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  directors  of  the 
popular  movement,  not  a  whit 
alarmed  by  these  vigorous  prepa- 
rations, issued  a  counter  notice 
stating  that  the  meeting  would  be 
held  in  spite  of  the  prohibition. 

Thursday  morning,  then,  found 
Tommy  at  his  post.  The  little  man 
was  nervously  anxious  to  perform 
his  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
patron,  Mr.  Oliphant,  but,  as  the 
Oreen  was  a  large  triangular  piece 
of  ground  with  three  roads  opening 
on  it,  he  had  his  difficulties ;  for  as 
he  said,  no  man  could  well  be  in 
three  places  at  once.  He  looked  pale 
then — *  frightened,'  some  of  the  mob 
pretended,  and  they  often  advised 
him  to  strengthen  himself  with  a 
dram  of  brandy  as  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  the  great  labours 
m  store  for  him.  But  he  sternly 
refused  to  give  up  his  principles, 
and  by  dint  of  fussing  about  and 
excessively  civil  remonstrances,  such 
as  •  Will  you  oblige  me  by  moving 
on,  gentlemen?*  or   *Now,  do  be 


quiet,  please,'  contrived  to  keep 
the  mob,  whilst  it  was  thin,  in 
pretty  good  order.  When  the  con- 
course thickened  however,  as  twelve 
o'clock  drew  near,  he  had  hinder 
work ;  for,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
entreaties  at  one  end  of  the  Green, 
the  crowd,  which  now  consisted  of 
five  or  six  hundred  persons,  rather 
enjoyed  the  fun  of  swarming  over 
the  rest  of  the  open  space  and  thus 
bringing  him  back  bathed  in  per- 
spiration. 

At  length,  just  as  the  cburcli 
dock  pealed  forth  the  hour  of  noon, 
a  simultaneous  groan  and  shont 
announced  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Oli- 
phant by  one  road  and  Moorby  with 
his  supporters  by  another.  At  the 
same  time  a  rush  from  all  sides 
towards  the  statue  of  Hercules  in 
the  centre  fairly  swept  Tommy  off 
his  feet  and,  before  he  knew  what 
he  was  about,  carried  him  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  forward  in  spite  of 
his  frantic  struggles  and  expostak- 
tions,  which  began  with  entreaties 
to  the  *  gentlemen '  to  *  please,  please, 
be  quiet,'  and  mounted  up  in  a 
finely  graduated  scale  to  the  fiercest 
threatenings  in  the  Queen's  name 
of  the  tread-mill,  transportation  for 
twenty  years,  and  at  last  of  still 
longer  punishment  in  a  far  hotter 
place  to  the  •  wicked  roughs '  who 
were  hurrying  him  on.  Some  kind 
friend  in  the  crowd  however  stopped 
the  torrent  of  his  ejaculations  at 
last  by  knocking  his  hat  (which, 
like  all  little  men,  he  wore  both 
high  and  a  size  too  large)  clean 
over  his  face,  so  that  nothing  but 
his  chin  was  visible  below.  In  fact, 
as  one  of  tiie  crowd  remarked  amid 
the  roar  of  laughter  which  followed, 
Tommy  was  as  neatly  put  out  all 
at  once  as  'a  lilli-low'  with  an 
extin^isher.  Still  faint,  strange 
sounos  like  tiie  mutterings  of  very 
distant  thunder  continued  to  issue 
from  below  the  hat,  but  altogether 
inarticulate,  so  that  whether  they 
were  pleadings  for  mercy,  or  in- 
vocations of  vengeance,  or  merely 
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a  leUe  wish  for  the  brandy,  as 
some  of  the  bystanders  averred, 
must  remain  unknown.  All  effort 
to  set  himself  free,  however,  was 
utterly  in  vain,  for  his  arms  were 
wedged  tight  in  the  crowd,  one  of 
whom  also  snatched  Tommy's  staff 
of  office  from  his  hands,  while  in 
the  crush  his  coat  was  unintention- 
ally ripped  from  top  to  bottom.  In 
this  strange  condition,  then,  was 
the  sole  representative  of  the  civil 
power  first  swept  on,  and  then 
hustled,  pushed,  and  shouldered  for- 
ward close  to  where  Mr.  Oliphant 
bad  stationed  himself,  by  the  side 
of  Hercules  cleansing  the  Augean 
stables. 

That  gentleman — Jabez,  not  Her- 
cules, though  I  dare  say  the  latter 
would  have  acted  much  in  the  same 
heroic  manner — ^in  spite  of  the 
groans  with  which  he  was  received, 
had  advanced  with  a  firm  step  and 
resolute  countenance ;  and  the  mob, 
partly  from  old  respect  and  partly 
from  a  good-humoured  admiration 
of  the  pluck  which  the  old  man 
showed  in  confronting  alone  such  a 
mass  of  hostile  faces,  had  made  way 
for  him  till  he  stood  on  a  step  of  the 
pedestal  which  supported  the  statue. 
He  was  there  met  by  Moorby,  who 
took  his  station  close  by. 

When  Tommy  found  himself  free 
his  first  act  was  to  lift  his  hat  as 
quickly  as  possible  (for  such  ex- 
tinguishers go  on  much  more  easily 
than  they  come  off),  and  his  next 
to  take  a  long,  long  breath : 

And  he  breath^  deep  and  he  bre^th^  long, 
And  he  greeted  the  heavenly  delight  of  the 
day. 

Then  he  looked  up  and  saw  Mr. 
OHphant,  who  meanwhile  was  con- 
siderably surprised  to  perceive  what 
bad  appeared  a  strange  headless 
figure  transformed  as  if  by  magic 
into  Doohttle. 

'  Aa,  man ! '  was  Tommy's  first 
exclamation.  Then,  *  I  couldn't  help 
it,  sir,  indeed  I  couldn't,'  he  said. 
*  I've  done  my  duty,  sir,  and  Lord 
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Nelson  or  Dr.  Lees  himself  couldn't 
do  no  more.' 

*Who  has  dared  to  treat  you 
thus,  Thomas?'  asked  Jabez  in  a 
determined  tone.  *'  Point  them  out, 
will  you  ?  that  they  may  be  made 
amenable  to  the  laws.' 

*  Lord  bless  you,  it  was  aQ  of  'em. 
Laws,  sir ! '  cried  Tommy  in  despair. 

*Aye,  all — ^it  was  all  of  us,' 
shouted  the  crowd ;  and  then  they 
gave  three  groans  for  Mr.  Oliphant. 

'Well,  it  is  an  abominable  out- 
rage. You  see,  Mr.  Moorby,'  said 
Jabez,  turning  to  the  demagogue, 
'that  my  fears  about  the  con- 
sequences of  this  meeting  were  not 
unreasonable.  An  atrocious  breach 
of  the  peace  has  been  committed 
already  in  this  assault  on  Doolittle. 
I  shall  immediately  proceed  there- 
fore to  read  the  Riot  Act  and  call 
on  this  assemblage  to  disperse.  If 
they  do  not,  I  shall  take  stronger 
measures.' 

Then  Jabez  commanded  silence, 
and,  with  an  important  'hem'  of 
preparation,  read  the  Act  through 
in  a  voice  so  grand  and  solenm  that 
some  impression  must  have  been 
made  on  the  crowd  if  they  would 
only  have  listened.  Such  a  chorus 
of  groans  and  '  Old  King  Congos ' 
however  was  the  accompaniment  of 
every  sentence  that  the  words  were 
altogether  inaudible.  At  the  end 
he  ordered  all  peaceably  disposed 
persons  to  go  home  immediately 
and,  telling  them  that  the  military 
would  be  here  directly  to  enforce 
obedience,  stepped  down  from  his 
platform  and  began  to  make  his  way 
out  of  the  crowd. 

The  news  which  now  spread 
through  the  mob  that  'he  says  t' 
sodgers  are  coming '  excited  a  eood 
deal  of  indignation,  together  with  a 
little  alarm  which  would  scarcely 
have  been  felt  had  the  real  circum- 
stances of  the  case  been  known; 
for  Captain  Highside's  efforts  to 
procure  a  respectable  force  had 
not  been  very  successfrd.  In  fact, 
when  he  sent  a  summons  t^his 
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troop,  it^j  all  began,  like  the  men 
in  the  parable,  to  make  exonses  of 
the  moat  opposite  kinds.  One  of 
the  troopera  had  to  go  to  the 
top  of  Beinsber  Heigh1»  for  tnrf, 
another  to  descend  a  well,  while 
the  number  of  those  who  were 
compelled  to  visit  £Eurs  on  that 
particular  day  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  or  seuing  stock  spoke  yo- 
lumes  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Beinsber  feurmers,  though  the  long 
sick  list  and  the  variety  erf  com- 
plaints, ranging  &om  heart-disease 
to  stomach-ache,  might  have  made 
a  stranger  wonder  how  the  natives 
contrived  to  live  through  it  all  even 
while  they  thrived  so  well.  Even 
of  those  who  promised  to  attend 
scarcely  any  made  their  appearance, 
while  it  was  very  observable  that 
those  who  said  they  did  not  mean 
to  come  kept  their  word  with  the 
most  religious  strictness.  Harry 
used  afterwards  to  swear  (I  should 
have  written  *say'  in  the  case  of 
any  other  man)  that  of  those  who 
had  been  too  ill  to  mount  their 
horses  on  the  occasion  he  saw  at 
least  half  a  dozen  taking  the  benefit 
of  the  air  on  foot  in  the  middle  of 
the  crowd.  But  as  he  was  a  good- 
natured  fellow  and  never  very  posi- 
tive about  anything  except  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  horse  or  cigar,  he 
used  to  end  the  statement  by  saying 
that  ^he  did  not  believe  his  own 
eyes;*  whereupon  Fothergill  once 
assured  him  'he  did  right,  when 
they  had  seen  double  so  oflen.' 
However,  as  the  result  of  all  his  ex- 
ertions, Captain  Highside  had  taken 
the  field  on  this  eventful  morning 
with  a  magnificent  troop  of  two 
men,  and  at  their  head  was  waiting 
near  the  Green  for  Mr.  Oliphant's 
farther  orders. 

The  efficiency  of  the  force  had 
been  even  further  impaired  without 
their  captain*s  knowledge.  One  of 
the  troopers  was  a  tenant  of  the 
Highside  family,  a  short  fistt  man 
who  had  never  been  known  to  utter 
more  than  a  monosyllable  at  a  time, 


and  had  turned  out  because  he 
always  did  what  he  was  told.  Idke 
most  fat  people  however  he  was 
excessively  g^od-natured,  and  was 
not  considered  dangerous  by  the 
Beinsber  carles.  But  the  otiier, 
O^Callaghan,  was  a  fire-eal^ng  Irish- 
man, thin,  tiill,  and  rawboned,  who 
had  been  in  every  '  shindy  *  for  the 
last  ten  years  for  the  pure  love  of 
it,  and  had  declared  he  meant  to 
have  somebody's  blood  before  ni^i 
The  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
therefore  had  laid  a  snare  for  him 
through  one  of  their  number,  asmart, 
active,  little  cobbler,  as  sharp  as  one 
of  his  own  needles.  Accordingly, 
while  Captain  Highside  and  his  troop 
were  waiting  in  the  street  in  batUe 
array,  the  cobbler  suddenly  made 
his  appearance  with  '  Mr.  Oliphant's 
compliments,  and,  as  it  was  a  cold 
morning,  he  had  sent  the  men  s 
jug  of  spiced  ale.'  The  gift  was  a 
very  welcome  one,  but  while  the 
Irishman  was  doing  foil  justice  to  it, 
the  other  contrived  without  being 
seen  to  pour  a  quantity  of  hot 
cobbler's  wax  into  the  valiant  hero's 
scabbard,  and  then  went  off  to  fetch 
Harry  some  brandy. 

During  his  absence  Mr.  Oliphant 
arrived.  He  had  been  extricated 
from  the  crowd  with  some  difficulty, 
and  chiefly  by  Moorby's  assistance ; 
for  when  the  mob,  besides  groaning 
themselves  hoarse,  were  proceeding 
to  hustle  him  and  throw  orange  peel 
at  his  hat,  Stephen  suddenly  inter- 
fered and,  crying  out  'Nay,  nay 
now ;  fair-play,  lads !  He's  an  owd 
man  an'  a  plucky  un,'  burst  a  war 
through  them  by  main  force,  Jabez 
following  safely  in  his  wake. 

*  Now,  don't  ye  be  rash,  Mr,  Oli- 
phant, I  beg  o'  ye,'  said  the  yeoman 
respectfully,  as  they  emerged : '  what 
can  one  man  do  again'  a  tiboosandP' 

The  other's  answer  was  stem  and 
heroic :  '  He  can  do  his  duty,  Mr. 
Moorby. — But  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  escorting  me  out  of  this  mis- 
guided crowd ; '  so  he  bowed  gra- 
ciously and  turned  to  Harry : 
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*  Oftptain  Highside,  I  mnst  now 
request  yon  to  act.  I  have  read  the 
Biot  Act,  and  the  crdwd  refuses  to 
disperse.  You  will  therefore  do 
your  duly'.* 

•Certainly,  Mr.  Oliphant;  what 
am  I  to  do  r '  asked  Harry  pluckily. 

*Tou  have  to  order  the  mob  to 
disperse,  and  if  they  will  not  within 
one  hour  froln  this  time,  you  must 
use  your  force  and  compel  them.' 

'*But  there's  just  the  hitch — 
I  don't  quite  see— How  am  I  to 
compel  tiiem  Y ' 

*That,  sir,  I  leave  to  your  discre- 
tion and  better  judgment,'  replied 
Jabez  lofkUy  and  turning  on  his 
heel :  *  the  civil  power  is  now  at  an 
«nd  and  that  of  the  military  is 
fbegun:  I  hope  to  hear  a  satisfactory 
Import  from  you  as  soon  as  the  littte 
matter  is  finished,  Captain  Highside. ' 

•  But  I  say,  Mr.  Oliphant,'— 
Horry  began  as  the  other  was  dis- 
appearing. Jabez  however  had 
gone  so  fex  that  by  attracting  his 
attention,  the  captain  would  also 
have  let  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand into  his  perplexities,  which 
he  was  general  enough  to  know 
would  be  impolitic. 

* "  Little  matter  "  indeed ! ' 
groaned  Harry:  'he  might  have 
stayed  to  help  one  a  bit.  Curse 
hTTn,  he  says  **  Disperse  'em "  as 
grandly  as  if  I'd  a  whole  regiment. 
rU  be  shot  if  he  ever  saw  at  all  that 
I  had  only  two  men  with  me  !— 
Hftng  it  if  I  know  what's  to  be 
done.  .  .  .  However,  here  goes  for 
someUiing. — ^Troop,  draw  swords  ; 
walk;  trot.' 

Harry,  still  with  an  artfiil  eye  to 
Kate,  for  whom  he  *did  not  yet 
know  how  hopeless  his  affection 
was,  eagerly  desired  a  chance  Of 
Ufiaking  headway  in  her  uncle's 
good  graces,  and  thought  the  pre- 
s^it  an  excellent  opportnnity  if  he 
only  knew  how  to  use  it.  Besides 
he  had  a  natural  aristocratic  aver- 
sion to  the  common  people,  whose 
conduct  on  the  present  occasion  in 
presoBung  to  censure  one  of  i^ir 


betters  he  looked  on  ad  an  arrant 
piece  of  impudence.  There  was  a 
wide  difference,  in  his  opinion,  be- 
tween the  right  of  jadgmenton  Mr. 
Oliphant  as  exercised  by  the  go- 
Temors  of  the  school,  and  by  a  mob. 
On  all  acconnts  then  he  was  well 
disposed  to  second  Jabez,  and  dis- 
perse the  crowd,  if  he  could. 

Bat  when  the  squadron,  turning 
the  corner  at  a  gaUant  trot,  came  in 
sight  of  the  mass  of  people  on  the 
Green,  Harry's  sense  of  his  difficul- 
ties increased.  Sundry  impreca- 
tions too  began  to  be  heard  from 
the  right-hand  man  of  the  troop, 
O'Callaghan,  who  ever  since  the 
word  had  been  given  to  draw 
swords  had  been  tugging  away  at 
the  hilt,  and  was  now  holding  a 
warm  altercation  with  the  imple- 
ment in  question : 

*•  And  what's  the  matter  with  ye 
now,  as  the  man  said  to  hid  grand- 
mother's ghost  ? — 0  bother  and 
all  the  powers,  and  it's  oiled  ye 
I  have,  and  rubbed  ye,  and  polished 
ye  till  ye  were  as  bright  as  a  new 
sixpence,  and  ye  must  behave  in 
this  way,  bad  luck  to  ye,  ye  un- 
grateftil  article ! — ^Come  now,  arrah 
mavoumeen.  .  .  .  Shure,  and  ye're 
a  divil  and  no  mistake. — 0  murther, 
if  the  captain  sees  us ! ' 

*  Silence  there — ^no  talking  in  the 
ranks ! '  shouted  the  captain  crossly. 
— *  As  if  I  hadn't  bother  enough, 
by  Jove,  without  having  to  keep 
these  fellows  in  order.  .  .  .  Curse 
it,  Callaghan,  why  don't  you  draw  ? ' 

*  Shure,  and  it's  not  good  will 
that's  wanting,  captin,  but  it's  be- 
witched it  is.' 

'Busted  to  the  scabbard,  you 
blackguard,  I  suppose,  as  usual.' 

*  Oh  the  divil,  now,  and  I  spent 
three  hours  over  it  yesterday  when 
I  ought  to  have  been  in  bed,  sir,  and 
my  elbows  'U  never  recover  the 
scrubbing  it  cost  me ! '  and  the 
Irishman  gave  the  refractonr  sword 
the  last  of  a  succession  of  strong 
tugs  which  ended  in  its  snapping 
<^  at  the  hilt. 
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When  the  three  wheeled  round 
the  comer  the  mob  had  been  at 
first  somewhat  alarmed,  considering 
them  only  the  vanguard  of  a  larger 
force.  As  the  news  spread,  how- 
ever, that  these  were  the  only 
military  likely  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance, they  were  greeted  with 
vociferous  cheers  and  laughter, 
which  were  not  diminished  by 
O'Callaghan's  misfortunes,  or  the 
£Ekt  figure  of  the  other  trooper,  who 
was  no  great  rider,  and  who  rose 
and  fell  and  rolled  about  on  his 
saddle  like  a  keg  of  whiskey  badly 
tied  on  a  donkey's  back. 

They  were  now  in  the  crowd,  and 
Harry  kept  saying,  '  You  must  dis- 
perse, good  people, — you  must 
really  disperse,*  at  whicn  the  mob 
laughed  broadly  in  a  good-hu- 
moured way,  but  one  that  per- 
plexed him  more  than  ever.  But 
the  fiery  Irishman  shouted  out, 
•Bedad,  I'll  fight  the  whole  lot  of 
ye  for  a  ha'porth  of  tofiy ! '  and  sud- 
denly flung  the  hilt,  which  he  still 
grasped,  at  somebody's  head.  On 
this  showers  of  rotten  eggs  and 
stones  began  to  fall  on  the  valiant 
three,  and  when  O'Callaghan  in  a 
Airy  at  being  struck  lifted  his  scab- 
bard and  hit  some  one,  he  was 
pulled  off  his  horse  in  a  twinkling 
by  a  score  of  vigorous  dalesmen, 
who  hurried  him,  struggling  and 
kicking,  to  the  beck,  where  they 
ducked  him  well  by  way  of  cooling 
his  over-ardent  spirit.  At  the  same 
time  several  voices  cried  out  to  the 
other  soldier,  '  Bun,  Jack,  run ;  thou 
hadst  best  gang  hame  quietly;' 
and  the  complaisant  farmer,  seeing 
the  fate  of  his  comrade,  set  spurs  to 
his  horse  and  jogged  off  homewards, 
laughing  like  the  rest. 

Harry  remained  alone.  He  was 
very  indignant,  but  what  could  he 
do  ?  Dick  Wideawake,  however,  who 
was  always  kindly  disposed,  seeing 
the  young  fellow's  embarrassment, 
stepped  upto  him  and  said,  '  Come 
now,  Mr.  Highside ;  ye  see  ye  can't 
do  ought,  an'  we  nane  of  us  want 


to  harm  ye.  Lord  bless  ye,  we'd  do 
ought  i*  reason  for  a  Highside.  Just 
ye  come  an'  hev  a  nc^ffin  o'  whis- 
key wi'  me  at  t'  Bed  Han,  au'  we'll 
talk  matters  ower.'  Harry  really 
thought  this  was  the  best  plan,  and 
walked  off  by  Dick's  side,  the  mob 
cheering  them  loudly. 

Thus  left  in  possession  of  tk 
field,  the  popular  leaders  ga?e 
utterance  in  very  broad  Yorkdiire 
to  many  speeches,  which,  as  thej 
were  by  no  means  distinguished  far 
brilliance,  the  reader  of  these 
chronicles  will  not  be  sorry  to  es- 
cape.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
what  the  Beinsber  carles  wanted  in 
wit,  they  made  up  in  virulence,  and 
that  *  tyrant '  and  '  old  fool '  were 
the  least  emphatic  of  the  manj 
hard  names  which  were  giTen  to 
the  monarch  of  Beinsber.  Thej 
groaned  at  every  mention  of  his 
name,  and  unanimously  voted  a 
resolution  condemning  his  theories, 
his  practice,  and  himself.  On  the 
other  hand  they  passed  a  fervent 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hawtrey  and 
the  noble  army  of  governors  fbr  the 
glorious  and  immortal  stand  iky 
had  made  in  defence  of  the  Hbertiee 
of  Beinsber;  and  then  some  one 
suggested  that  Mr.  Oliphant  shoold 
be  burnt  in  effigy  that  night  in  fitmt 
of  his  own  door,  a  proposid  which 
was  in  vain  opposed  by  EEawthonh 
thwaite  and  a  tew  of  the  more  pra- 
dent  carles. 

The  gathering  at  night  in  the  HaD- 
grounds,  which  the  inmates  were 
unable  to  protect  from  this  rerob- 
tionary  intrusion,  was  far  larg^ 
even  than  the  meeting  at  noon. 
The  figure  of  the  arch-enemy  con- 
sisted of  a  pole  dressed  from  the 
plunder  of  the  worst  scarecrows  ifl 
the  neighbourhood.  A  hollowed 
turnip,  with  eyes,  nose,  and  month 
cut  in  it  and  a  lighted  candle 
within,  formed  the  head,  which 
was  graceMly  bound  round  with 
a  wreath  of  sage  and  sloe-leayefi 
to  vindicate  his  claim  both  to  snpe- 
rior  wisdom  and  the  title  of  Old 
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King  Congo;  while  bits  of  tin- 
foil  and  the  strangely  lettered 
paper  which  coyers  tea-chests  had 
furnished  appropriate,  if  not  very 
brilHant,  ornaments  for  his  dress. 
The  effigy  was  carried  honourably 
on  the  shoulders  of  half  a  dozen 
men  with  blackened  faces,  and, 
after  some  more  speeches.  Old  King 
Oongo  was  unanimously  called  upon 
for  a  song.  There  being  no  re- 
sponse, a  wag  in  the  crowd  expressed 
Ins  opinion  that  the  gentleman  was 
not  worth  a  song,  and  proposed 


that,  as  he  would  not  contribute  to 
the  public  amusement  in  one  way, 
he  should  be  made  to  do  so  in 
another.  On  this  some  tar-barrels 
were  lighted  on  the  carriage-driye 
in  front  of  the  Hall-door,  and 
the  effigy,  seated  on  the  top,  was 
consumed  amid  great  enthusiasm* 
Three  more  groans  for  Mr.  Oli- 
phant,  who  heard  and  saw  eyery« 
thing  from  the  library,  and,  strange 
to  say,  three  cheers  for  Miss  Ou- 
phant,  ended  the  day's  amusements, 
and  the  mob  separated. 


LULLABY. 

From  tht  Spanish. 

'  En  el  agua  fHa 
Encendeis  mi  faego.* 


ly. 


FiiB  galley,  rest 
In  the  golden  west ! 

Lml  him  to  sleep. 
On  the  cold  calm  breast 
Of  the  passionless  deep ; 
Lull  him,  O  lull  him  to  sleep ! 


Fair  galley,  glide 
On  a  tranquil  tide 

Home  to  thy  rest ! 
The  hayen  is  wide, — 
And  my  sheltering  breast 
Yearns  till  it  lull  him  to  rest. 


n. 

Ah  me,  ah  me. 
Would  that  I,  with  thee. 

Might  float  at  rest ! 
For  the  lone  sad  sea 
Bears  my  loye  on  its  breast ; 
Loll  him,  O  lull  him  to  rest ! 


y. 

Fair  galley,  rest ! 
Farewell  to  the  west ! 

Farewell  cold  deep ! 
Let  the  pitiless  crest 
Of  the  cruel  waye  creep. 
Where  the  sharp  rocks  murder  sleep. 


ui. 

Spread  thy  broad  sail 
To  the  mominff  gale ; 

Speed  to  my  rest. 
A  breeze  shall  not  faQ 
Thee,  all  day  from  the  west ; 
Lull  him,  O  lull  him  to  rest. 


yi. 

0  sleep,  loye,  sleep ; 
Forget  the  cold  deep 

In  my  warm  breast ! 
0  sleep,  while  I  weep 
Drops  of  joy  on  thy  breast, 
Lull'd  in  my  bosom  to  rest. 

C.  Welsh-Mason,  B.A. 
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HENRY  CRABB  ROBINSON.' 


NO  one  ootild  have  perfomxed  the 
task  of  editor  more  faithfully 
or  piouslj  than  Dr.  Sadler  has  done. 
His  office  was  to  edit  the  diary  of 
Mr.  Crabb  Robinson,  as  it  was  put 
into  his  hands,  with  so  much  of  j 
comment  only  as  was  needed  to  re-  j 
move  obscurities  or  to  explain  al-  ! 
Insions.  Much  discretion  also  was 
reqiaired  in  selecting  what  should 
be  taken  and  what  should  be  put 
aside.  Condensation  was  indeed 
imperatively  needed,  for  the  con- 
tents of  these  volumes,  '  not  taking 
into  account  the  letters,  do  not 
amount,  on  a  rough  guess,  to  more 
than  a  twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth  part 
of  the  whole '  of  the  materials  placed 
in  the  editor's  hands.  And  an  un- 
avoidable consequence  both  of  the 
original  reminiscences  themselves 
and  of  the  editor's  view  of  his  trust, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  is^that 
they  are  quite  as  much  a  record 
of  Crabb  Robinson's  friends  and 
associates  as  of  himself.  In  personal 
chronicles  of  this  nature  we  rarely 
find  the  writer  of  them  indifferent  } 
to  his  own  reputation.  Sometimes  ' 
they  are  self- vindications.  At  others 
they  present  the  best  view  of  the 
sitter  for  the  portrait.  We  do  not 
refer  to  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys ;  he  was 
an  honest  coxcomb  who  journalised 
his  foibles  with  as  much  compla- 
cency as  other  men  their  real  or 
supposed  virtues:  nor  to  Mr.  Evelyn, 
for  he  was  the  fine-gentleman  va- 
riety of  the  coxcomb  genus.  But 
the  Memovrs  of  my  Life  and  Writ' 
ings  attest  in  nearly  every  page  the 
self-satisfaction  of  Gibbon :  and  even 
the  saintlv  Hannah  More  l^as  evi- 
dently in  her  journals  one  eye  fixed 
on  another  and  a  better  world,  and 
the  other  on  her  own  social  impor- 
tance in  this  one.     The  same  confi- 


dence is  visible  in  the  antobiogra- 
phies  of  Jerome  Cardan,  of  both  the 
Scaligers,  of  Anthony  Wood,  and 
Gilbert  Wakefield.  Now  Henry 
Crabb  Robinson  was  entirdy  de> 
void  of  self-esteem:  if  he  dipped 
his  journalising  brush  in  roee- 
pink,  it  was  always  when  he  spoke 
or  wrote  of  others.  He  was  pro- 
voldngly  self-depreciating.  In  most 
men  such  humility  might  haTe 
been  suspicious:  in  him  it  was 
genuine.  To  praise  him  to  his  fiioe 
was  never  welcome :  he  was  fiu* 
more  patient  of  reproof  than  of 
applause.  His  Diary  reflects  this 
singular  disposition  to  undervalue 
all  that  he  said  or  did.  He  wrote  but 
little  for  the  press  during  his  long 
life :  but  more  and  better  than  he 
would  take  credit  for:  andhe wished, 
he  says,  like  a  lady  fallen  from  high 
to  low  estate,  who  was  compelled  to 
sell  muffins  for  a  livelihood,  that  no 
one  might  hear  of  the  wares  he  oc- 
casionally brought  to  market.  He 
was  liberal  of  assistance  to  book- 
writers  whom  he  held  in  rather  ex- 
cessive respect,  but  he  uniformly 
spoke  of  his  contributions  to  their 
works  as  *poor  hurried  things.' 
The  lesser  Telamon,  as  he  accounted 
himself,  rejoiced  in  shooting  behind 
the  shield  of  some  stouter  Ajax. 

What  Mr.  Robinson  recorded  of 
others  is  easy  to  find  in  these 
volumes,  since  among  other  signal 
merits,  they  have  that  of  an  ex- 
cellent index:  an  instructive  pre- 
face by  the  editor,  and  a  most 
graphic  appendix  by  Mr.  De  Morgan. 
All  readers  of  them  who  care  more 
for  the  diarist's  companions  than 
for  himself  will  readily  light  upon 
the  subjects  they  prefer  by  consult- 
ing the  one :  the  others  will  instruct 
those  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Robin- 


•  *  IHaryy  JRemniscencfs,  and  Correspondefice  of  Henry  Orabb  Rolnnson,  Barrister-iU'Lamr 
F.8.A.  Selected  and  edited  by  Thomas  Sadler,  Fh.D.,  in  three  Tolomes.  London:  Mmc- 
millan  &  Co.     1869. 
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BODj'^and  gratify  those  who  did.  In 
the  following  sketch,  necessarilj  a 
brief  one,  we  shall  confine  our  notice 
to  one  portion  of  the  diary — that 
which  relates  to  the  writer  of  it; 
and  hy  so  doing  we  shall  take  one 
moiety  of  the  editor's  plan  for  our 
precedent  or  excuse. 

*  In  the  execution  of  his  task,'  he 
wriies  that  he  has  kept  *  two  objects 
especially  in  view;  first,  to  preserve 
interesting  particulars  respecting 
distinguished  men,  both  in  Ihigland 
and  on  the  Continent:  and,  secondly, 
to  keep  unbroken  the  thread  of  Mr. 
Robinson's  own  life.'  Of  (Joethe 
smd  Wordsworth  and  the  long  bead- 
roll  of  his  acquaintances — some  of 
them  *  men  famous  to  all  times,'  we 
shall  say  Kttle,  but  endeavour  to 
keep  }£r.  Bobinson  himself  the 
ceniare- figure  of  the  remarkable 
groups  in  which  he  is  set,  but 
^most  at  times  obscured  and  over- 
laid in  the  setting. 

He  held,  and  in  some  respects 
justly  and  with  a  happy  instinct, 
his  vocation  in  life  to  be  that  of  a 
medium  of  communication  between 
persons  otherwise  not  likely  to  meet,  i 
imderstand,  or  properly  esteem  one 
another,  nor  did  he  deny  that  he; 
had  served  as  a  missionary  of  Htera*< 
tore,  introducing,  among  other  in^ 
stances,  Goethe  and  Jean  Paul  to 
Englishmen,  and  Wordsworth  and 
Lamb  to  Germans.  He  expressed 
his  opinion  on  this  subject  about 
six  weeks  before  his  deaih : 

He  met  Mr.  Macmillan,  the  publisher  of 
these  Tolumes,  who,  as  they  were  going 
down  to  lunch,  gave  him  his  arm,  and  said, 
*Mr.  Bobinson,  I  wonder  that  you  have 
never  been  induced  to  undertake  some 
great  literary  work.'  Mr.  Robinson  stopped, 
and,  placing  his  hand  on  Mr.  Macmillan's 
shoolder,  answered, '  It  is  because  I  am  a 
wise  man.  I  early  found  that  I  had  not 
the  literary  ability  to  give  me  such  a  place 
among  English  authors  as  I  should  nave 
desired;  but  I  thought  that  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
age,  and  that  I  miajht  do  some  good  bv 
keeping  a  record  of  mjt  interviews  with 
tiiem.' 


This  disclaimer  of  *  literary  ability ' 
will  excite  a  smile,  or  more  probably 
a  sigh,  in  all  who  were  intimate 
with  Mr.  Bobinson,  more  especially 
if  they  recollect  how  many  rush  in 
where  he  feared  to  tread.  Perhaps 
the  words  'such  a  place  among 
English  authors  as  I  should  have 
desired  *  require  a  passing  comment. 
To  some  they  may  savour  of  pride  : 
their  real  import  is,  unless  we 
greatly  mistake  his  character,  re- 
verence for  literature,  and  aversion 
to  needless  multiplying  of  books. 
Be  the  interpretation  what  it  may, 
we  heartily  conmiend  this  example 
of  diffidence  to  all  persons  intending 
to  print,  and  to  many  whose  names 
are  already  in  publishers'  catalogues. 

Of  his  Benumscences  he  used  to 
say  to  his  executors,  *  If  you  were 
to  print  all  that  you  find,  I  should 
think  you  would  show  great  want 
of  judgment ;  and  I  should  think 
the  same  of  you  if  you  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  ihere  is  nothing 
worth  printing.' 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not 
have  these  volumes  before  them  we 
add  the  following  account  of  the 
materials  with  which  the  editor  has 
constructed  them.     They  are : 

I.  Brief  journals  reaching  as  far  as  1810 
inclusive;  2.  A  regular  and  Ml  home 
diaiy  begun  in  181 1,  and  continued  till 
within  five  days  of  Mr.  Bobinson's  death, 
forming  thirty-flve  closely  written  volumes ; 
3.  About  thirty  volumes  of  journals  of 
tours ;  4.  Eeminiscences  reaching  down  to 
the  year  i»43,  inclusive;  5.  Miscellaneous 
papers ;  6.  A  large  number  of  letters. 

From  the  year  181 1  the  diary  is  entitled 
to  the  most  prominent  place.  The  remi- 
niscences were  not  begun  till  Mr.  Bobinson 
had  nearly  reached  threescore  years  and 
ten  ;  and  even  if  they  had  been  written  in 
the  freshness  of  his  memory,  and  in  the 
fullness  of  his  mental  vigour,  they  would 
still  hardly  have  had  equal  value  with  the 
daily  record,  which  breathes  the  air  of  the 
scenes  and  incidents  to  which  it  relates. 

The  diary  comprises  more  than 
eighty  years  of  reminiscences,  open- 
ing with  the  writer's  childhood  and 
school-days :  indeed,  as  the  follow- 
ing  entry  shows,  he  commences  to 
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journalise  vicarionslj  in  his  fourth 
year: 

In  general,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  a  date  to 
the  earliest  recollections.  My  mother^s 
pocket-books  supply  a  few.  The  very  ear- 
liest that  I  am  aware  of  is  the  being  taken 
out  one  night  in  the  arms  of  the  nurse  to 
see  an  illumination.  I  recollect  being 
frightened  at  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  that 
advantage  was  taken  of  my  crying  to  carry 
me  home.  Now,  my  mother  writes  under 
FebruaiT  15th,  1779,  'The  town  (Buiy  St. 
Edmund's^  illuminated  in  honour  of  Admi- 
ral Keppel.'  I  was  then  three  years  and 
nine  months  old,  being  bom  May  13th, 
1775- 

The  town  was  illuminated  in  cele- 
bration of  Admiral  Keppel's  acquit- 
tal from  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  —  an 
event  which,  owing  quite  as  much 
to  political  circumstances  at  the 
time,  as  to  the  defendant's  real 
merits,  threw  England  into  a  brief 
spasm  of  bonfire-gratitude.  One  of 
Crabb  Bobinson's  most  esteemed 
and  most  celebrated  friends,  in  an 
essay  of  Elia,  couples  the  name  of 
Keppel  with  '  such  small  politics ' 
in  those  days.  Lamb,  a  few  months 
the  older,  might  have  similar  reasons 
for  recalling  London  illuminated. 

It  is  difficult  to  grasp  without 
considerable  mental  effort  the  full 
import  of  eighty  years  of  reminis- 
cence. To  be  bom  in  one  world, 
io  die  in  another,  is,  in  the  case  of 
very  old  people,  scarcely  a  figure  of 
speech.  The  world  in  which  the 
•earliest  days  of  Mr.  Bobinson  were 
spent,  was  nearly  as  unlike  the 
world  in  which  he  drew  his  last 
breath,  as  the  maps  studied  by  Co- 
lumbus were  to  the  maps  now  pub- 
lished by  Weld  or  Johnston.  The 
transitions  from  one  to  another 
phase  of  society  may  be  so  gentle 
as  to  be  scarcely  noted  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  the  sum  of  them  is,  to  the 
eye  of  contemplation,  enormous, 
and,  in  Mr.  Robinson's  case,  the 
transitions  witnessed  by  him  were 
sometimes  violent,  and  often  impor- 
tant, either  as  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  social  epochs. 


I  recollect  [he  writes]  that  it  was  while 
I  was  at  school  at  Mr.  Crabb's  that  the 
French  Bevolution  broke  out,  that  every 
one  rejoiced  in  it  as  an  event  of  great  pro- 
mise, and  that  Fopeiyand  absolute  govern- 
ment were  both  to  be  destroyed.  Though 
I  had  no  proper  political  knowledge,  yet  I 
had  strong  party  feelings.  In  my  child- 
hood I  had  always  heard  the  Church  spoken 
of  as  an  ni^'ust  institution,  and  thought 
Dissenters  a  persecuted  body. 

He  was  a  scion  of  an  old  Non- 
conformist family,  Independents  in 
name,  Galyinists  in  creed,  but  seem- 
ingly by  no  means  bigoted  disciples 
of  the  fervid  and  logical  John  of 
Oeneva.  His  religious  opinions  he 
traced  directly  to  his  mother's  in- 
structions. 'Her  orthodoxy/  he 
says,  'was  indisputable,'  yet  she 
scarcely  protested  when  her  brotilier 
and  his  son  became  Arians  or  Uni- 
tarians. The  charity,  as  well  as  tiie 
theology  of  the  son,  was  apparently 
derived  from  this  excellent  mother. 

In  1775,  and  for  more  than  half 
a  century  later,  not  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  at- 
tended by  sundry  social  inconve- 
niences. At  the  present  moment 
the  angles  of  disagreement  in  i^ieo- 
logy  are  pretty  well  rounded  ofl^  or 
the  grounds  of  difference  are  trans- 
ferred from  creeds  and  articles  of 
&iith  to  the  vestment  of  the  priest 
or  the  draping  of  the  altar.  The 
presence  of  an  Arian  or  Unitarian 
m  the  House  of  Lords  would  not 
now  discompose  a  single  bishop,  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons may  dissent  from  the  opinions 
of  his  chaplain,  without  eliciting  a 
remark  from  Newdegate  or  Whalley. 
But  such  indifference  was  unknown 
in  1775.  A  dissenter  frt>m  the  only 
possible  church,  as  it  was  then  es- 
teemed by  those  who  enjoyed  its 
privileges,  was  socially  a  kind  of 
pariah.  He  was  excluded  from  the 
Universities,  he  could  not  be  an 
alderman,  and  if  a  good-tempered 
or  indolent  vestry  appointed  him 
churchwarden,  the  squire  or  the 
parson,  and  most  likely  both,  consi- 
dered the  Es^lishment  in  danger. 
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Of  a  few  dissidents,  sncli  as  Isaac 
Watts  or  Philip  Doddridge,  good 
Churclimen,  wiiii  mucli  condescen- 
sion, would  say,  'cum  tales  sint, 
ntinam  nostri  essent;'  bnt  sncli 
desire  for  Christian  fellowship  was 
rare. 

And  the  circle  of  the  church 
rarely  osculated  with  that  of  the 
chapel.  The  Eobinson  family  be- 
came Unitarians,  and  Unitarians 
were  viewed  with  alarm  or  suspicion 
both  by  those  who  held  that  bishops 
only  can  confer  spiritual  gifts,  and 
by  those  who  thought  that  presby- 
ters were  competent  for  the  impo- 
sition of  hands.  The  alarm  was 
doubtless  inflamed  by  the  £eu^  that 
the  Unitarian  body  then  possessed 
divines  and  collegiate  professors  of 
remarkable  learning  and  ability. 
Thenamesof  Lardner,  GilbertWake- 
field,  and  Joseph  Priestley  were 
bruited  abroad  as  widely  as  those  of 
Porteus,  Blair,  Watson,  and  Paley. 
*The  redoubtable  philosopher  of 
Birmingham,'  as  (Hbbon  termed 
Priestley,  had  distinraished  himself 
in  a  theological  duel  with  Bishop 
Horsley,  and  after  an  exchange  of 
polemical  amenities,  each  of  the 
combatants  had  retired  with  credit, 
and  the  sentence  of  the  umpire  once 
again  was,  '  et  vitula  tu  dignus  et 
hie' 

The  active  and  at  that  time  ^e 
fervid  temperament  of  Crabb  Bobin- 
Bon  could  not  indeed  be  confined 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  de- 
nomination. His  sympathies  and 
affections  demanded  a  more  gene- 
rous diet  than  theological  proposi- 
tions could  supply,  and  he  strayed 
into  wide  regions  of  political  and 
social  speculation.  If  there  were  at 
that  time  a  man  in  Britain  whom, 
next  to  Thomas  Paine,  all  right- 
minded  people  desired  to  stone,  that 
man  was  William  Gbdwin.  Bis  Polu 
fieoZ  JW^6  was  accounted  not  less  an 
enormity  than  Hobbes's  Lemat?ian, 
than  Locke's  BeasorKibleness  of 
OhritHamUy^  or  Bousseau's  Letires  de 
la  Mantcigne^  had  been  in  their  re- 


spective seasons,  or  than  every  book 
that  troubles  the  pools  of  received 
opinions  will  always  be  considered 
to  the  end  of  time.  We  cannot  now 
enter  ftilly  into  the  feelings  excited 
by  The  Political  Justice  at  the  date 
of  its  publication  in  1793  and  for 
several  years  after.  We  *  have  sup- 
ped fall  with'  doctrines  which 
might  have  startled  its  author  him- 
self. The  theories  of  Godwin  have 
been  transplanted  into  other  soils  ; 
some  of  them  have  withered,  others 
borne  fruit  a  hundred-fold,  and  yet 
the  frame  of  the  social  world  is  still 
in  tolerable  repair. 

Not  so  thought  Grabb  Bobinson, 
He  thus  describes  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Ths  Political  Justice : 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year  (1795) 
that  I  read  a  book  which  gare  a  tom  to  my 
mind,  and  in  effect  dirocted  the  whole 
course  of  my  life>-a  book  which,  after  pro- 
dncing  a  powerful  effect  on  the  youtn  of 
that  generation,  has  now  sunk  into  unme- 
rited oblirion.  This  was  Godwin's  Pi>li' 
Heal  JusHoe.  I  was  in  some  measure  pre- 
pared for  it  by  an  acquaintance  with  Hol- 
croff  s  novels,  and  it  came  recommended  to 
me  by  the  praise  of  Catherine  Buck  (after- 
wards wife  of  Thomas  Clarkson).  I  en- 
tered fully  into  its  spirit ;  it  left  all  others 
behind,  in  my  estimation,  and  I  was  willing 
even  to  become  a  martyr  for  it ;  for  it  soon 
became  a  reproach  to  be  a  follower  of  Gbd- 
win, on  account  of  his  supposed  atheism.  I 
neyer  became  an  atheist,  but  I  could  not 
feel  arersion  or  contempt  towards  G.  on 
account  of  any  of  his  riews.  In  one  re- 
spect tiie  book  had  an  excellent  eSbct  on 
my  mind — it  made  me  feel  more  generously, 
I  had  nerer  before,  nor,  I  am  afraid,  have 
I  ever  since,  felt  so  strongly  the  duty  of 
not  living  to  one's  self,  but  of  having  for 
one's  sole  olrject  the  good  of  the  community. 
His  idea  of  justice  I  then  adopted,  and  I 
still  retain;  nor  was  I  alarmed  by  the 
declamations  so  generally  uttered  against 
his  opinions  on  the  obligations  of  gratitude, 
the  fulfilment  of  promises,  and  me  duties 
arising  out  of  the  personal  relations  of  life. 
I  perceived  then  the  difference  between 
principles  as  universal  laws,  and  maxims  of 
conduct  as  prudential  rules.  But  one  prac- 
tical effect  of  Godwin's  book  was  to  make 
me  less  inclined  to  follow  the  law,  or  any 
other  profession,  as  a  means  of  livelihooa. 
I  determined  to  practise  habits  of  rigid 
economy,  and  then  I  thought  my  small 
income  would  suffice  with  sum  additions  as 
mij^t  be  gained  by  literature.     -vqqTp 
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Two  very  remarkable  letters,  one 
from  Crabb  Bobinson  himself,  the 
other  from  Robert  Hall,  to  which 
we  can  only  refer  the  reader,  show 
what  it  was  to  be  a  Godunnist  in 
1 796.  The  Jews  were  to  have  no 
dealings  with  the  Samaritans.  The 
politically  just  were  to  '  live  as  men 
forbid.'  Gk)dwin's  speculative'philo- 
sophy  was  identified  with  the  very 
trenchant  practice  of  the  Parisian 
guillotine,  and  Robinson's  opinions 
on  the  French  Revolution  he  took 
no  pains  to  conceal.  But  in  either 
case — *in  philosophia  retinuit  mo- 
dum : '  he  did  not  approve  or  adopt 
the  more  questionable  theories  of 
Godwin ;  he  palled  with  the  horrors 
of  the  last  phase  of  Democracv  in 
France.  He  did  not  indeed  uiare 
in  the  panic  of  Burke,  nor  in  the 
recantation  of  Gibbon,  who  'sub* 
scribed  his  assent  to  Mr.  Burke's 
creed  on  the  Revolution  of  France, 
approved  his  politics,  adored  his 
chivalry,  and  cotdd  almost  excuse 
his  reverence  for  church  establish- 
ments.' Mr.  Robinson  thus  records 
his  secession  from  the  revolutionary 
ranks: 

I  fonned  an  acquaintance  with  a  number 
of  French  emigrants  on  their  escape  ^m 
France  during  the  horrors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  my  compassion  for  them  modified 
my  Jacobinical  fedings.  I  was,  however, 
a  Jacobin  notwithstanding,  and  felt  great 
interest  in  one  Mr.  Fatmore,  who  was  in- 
dicted for  selling  some  of  Faine's  works, 
and  ultimately  escaped  through  a  defect  in 
the  indictment  But  my  journal  records 
my  shock  at  the  death  of  the  King  of 
France.  My  French  attachment  expired 
with  the  Brissotine  party,  thouffh  in  my 
occasionally  pious  moods  I  used  to  pray 
for  the  French. 

He  did  not,  however, — -as  was 
the  case  with  many  who  had  exulted 
in  the  destruction  of  a  corrupt  mon- 
archy and  still  more  corrupt  church, 
and  who,  disappointed  in  their 
hopes  by  the  extravagance  of  the 
destroyers,  rushed  into  admiration 
of  a  military  autocrat, — ^regard  Na- 
poleon as  the  instrument  of  Provi- 
dence, for  the  vindication  of  kings 


and  priests.  He  was  too  near  the 
borders,  and  even  the  presence  of 
war  in  Germany,  before  and  after 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  to  acoept 
canon-salvos,  and  confiscation  or 
conscription  as  representatiTeB  of 
either  liberty  or  fraternity  of  na- 
tions. Of  Napoleon  he  always 
writes  with  severe  justice  but  witij- 
out  passion.  He  did  not  witb 
Hazlitt  regard  him  as  a  hero,  nor 
with  such  libellers  as  Lewis  Gold* 
smith  and  Helen  Maria  WiUiams,  or 
with  expounders  of  prophecy  and 
the  QtMrterly  Bevieta,  account  him  a 
demon  let  loose  from  t^e  bottomka 
pit  to  chastise  for  a  season  the  ana 
of  Europe. 

The  time  spent  by  l£r.  Bobmson 
in  Germany,  as  a  young  man,  wis 
a  turning-point  in  kis  hfe.  He 
would  sometimes  r^ret  not  having 
been  educated  at  one  of  ihe  greit 
English  universities.  We  think  tk 
regret  needless.  He  could  neier 
have  been  transmuted  into  ^ 
ordinary  type  of  a  college  don:  stiO 
less  into  the  shepherd  of  a  mnl 
flock :  he  would  soon  have  -wbuM 
of  the  combinaticm  room,  the  yeariy 
audit,  even  recommended  by  its  ale, 
and  of  morning  and  evening  chapeL 
But  afber  graduating,  and  becoming 
a  fellow,  he  might  very  probaWf 
have  gone  at  once  to  the  bar,  and 
thus  have  missed  the  intere^ing 
as  well  as  useM  career  described 
in  his  joumaL  Even  had  he,  like 
his  friend  Rolfe,  Lord  CranWth, 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  the  wool- 
sack, Chancellor  Bobinson  wooU 
have  been  a  poor  exchange  for  ik 
erratic,  social  and  much-conyeising 
Henry  Crabb. 

We  repeat  that  in  our  q)inian  it 
was  fortunate  he  escaped  uniTemtj 
doctrine  or  disciplme.  Let  n* 
imagine  him  a  capped  and  gownad 
freshman  or  Bachelor  of  Arte,  and 
then  compare  what  he  might  have 
learned  between  1794  and  1798  ^ 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  with  what  he 
did  learn  from  1800  io  iBos  ^ 
Weimar  and  Jena.      , 
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In  1794  he  would  have  fonnd 
Oxford  a  little  in  adTance  of  the 
Oxford  desoribed  by  Gibbon,  and 
Cambridge  Bomewnat  improved 
since  Gray  was  at  Peterhonse.  But 
neither  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  or 
the  Cam  would  he  have  found  any 
philosophy  worthy  the  name,  any 
zeal  for  living  literature,  anything 
approaching  the  intellectual  vigour  / 
and  activity  that  he  met  with,  and/ 
shared  in  Germany.  The  fetters  or 
the  schoolmen  still  hung  heavily  on 
Oxford ;  pure  mathematics  alone 
was  in  much  repute  at  Cambridge ; 
and  in  each  university  theologians, 
when  not  merely  passively  faithful, 
were  employed  in  devising  apolo- 
gies for  the  Church  of  England 
or  for  Christianity  itself,  A  few 
gleams  of  light  only  rescued  each 
of  the  benign  mothers  from  the 
realm  of  duQness  as  described  by 
its  poetic  historiographer,  Alexander 
Pope.  To  have  hinted  to  the  heads 
of  houses,  or  the  masters,  pro-* 
YOsts,  and  principals  of  those  days 
l^at  there  had  been  such  a  philo- 
sopher as  Kant,  or  that  there  was 
such  a  lecturer  on  philosophy  as 
Schelling,  would  have  been  lese- 
majesty  to  the  names  of  Aristotle 
and  Sir  Isaac :  to  have  proclaimed 
that  Herder  was  a  greater  writer 
than  Dr.  Johnson  midsummer  n^- 
ness :  to  have  announced  that  Wie- 
hmd  wrote  better  novels  than  Mrs. 
Hannah  More  'flat  burglary,'  and 
to  have  put  Schiller  and  Goethe 
above  the  heads  of  Goldsmith  and 
Cowper  a  sign  that  men  were  living 
in  the  last  <^ys. 

Perhaps  original  thinking  and 
imaginative  power  were  never  at  a 
lower  ebb  in  this  country  than 
daring  the  interval  between  the 
appearance  of  the  Tosh  and  the  first 
publication  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
and  ChUde  Harold,  In  philosophy, 
at  least  in  the  universities,  I^cke 
and  Paley  were  the  only  names  of 
mark,  and  great  as  are  the  merits 
of  the  Essa/y  on  the  Understanding^ 
or  the  Moral  Philosophy ^  we  imagine 


that  no  one  at  the  present  hour 
will  put  either  of  them  on  a  level 
with  the  KrUih  der  reinen  Vemtmfi, 
The  Lyrical  Ballads  indeed  had 
been  printed  in  1 798,  but  so  few 
were  the  readers  of  them,  that  they 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  in  any 
sense  published  until  many  years 
later.  The  simplicity  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  depth  of  their  medi- 
tative power,  were  hidden  firom  a 
generation  trained  in  the  school  of 
Pope,  and  pleased  with  the  strains 
of  Mr.  Hayley.  The  canons  of 
taste  then  prevailing  will  be  found 
in  the  Monthly  Review  and  in  the 
earlier  volumes  of  the  Edinbwrgh 
and  QuoHerly.  History,  at  least 
on  any  grand  scale,  had  been  dor- 
mant since  the  death  of  Gibbon^ 
and  Boscoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo  do 
Mediciy  called  the  Magnific&tU^  was 
welcomed  as  a  transcendent  acces- 
sion to  the  annals  of  literature. 

All  who  heard  Mr.  Kobinson 
q)eak  of  his  early  days,  and  all  who 
may  read  his  THary^  will  bo  aware 
that  his  early  education  was  very 
imperfect.  His  school-masters  did 
not  possess  or  could  not  impart  any 
sound  or  useful  knowledge,  and,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  he  was  not 
sent  to  the  Dissenters*  Colleges  at 
Warrington  or  Hackney,  where  the 
defects  of  his  schooling  might  have 
been  supplied.  He  left  his  tutors 
with  little  Latin  and  fitr  less  Greek. 
In  the  appendix  we  have  a  graphic 
account  of  one  of  them — *  his  uncle 
the  Rev.  John  Judd  Fenner ; '  for 
by  an  odd  chance  Mr.  De  Mor- 
gan himself  was  a  pupil  of  that 
singular  'classical  instructor;'  and 
'used  to  astonish  various  persons 
by  stating  that  he  was  an  old 
school-fellow  of  H.  C.  R.,  omitting 
the  trifling  addition  that  more  than 
thirty  years  elapsed  between  their 
dates  of  pupilage.'  The  little  leam-» 
ing  that  Mr.  Robinson  acquired  at 
school  was  from  his  own  reading, 
and,  until  he  went  to  Germany,  he 
might  almost  come  under  the  de- 
nomination of  a  self-taught  man^ 
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In  one  respect,  fortunately  for  both 
bis  distmgiiisbed  pupils,  Mr.  Fen- 
ner's  academy  was  not  altogether  a 
Dothebojs  Hall.  The  mind  might 
be  starved,  but  the  body  was  well 
nourished,  and  Mr.  Bobinson  may 
have  been  indebted,  next  to  nature, 
to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Penner,  for  his 
nnusually  good  and  uninterrupted 
health.  ]B&  first  step  from  school 
was  into  an  attorney's  office  at 
Colchester,  where  he  'learned  the 
ordinary  routine  of  such  offices, 
but  was  absorbed  in  newspaper  and 
pamphlet  reading,  in  which  religious 
controversy  was  included.'  The 
olerk  was  father  of  the  man.  When 
At  a  later  period  he  devoted  himself 
to  more  serious  and  systematic 
study,  he  retained  his  taste  for 
cont^versy,  for  pamphlets  and 
newspapers.  The  philosophy  of 
Xaut  and  Schelling,  the  poetry  of 
Goethe  and  Wordsworth,  never  ren- 
dered him  indifferent  to  questions 
/  of  the  day.  No  man  ever  lived  in  his 
J  times  more  thoroughly  than  Crabb 
Bobinson. 

We  now  turn  to  another  scene  of 
the  Diary,  On  the  3rd  of  April 
1 80 1,  Mr.  Bobinson  embarked  from 
Yarmouth  and  reached  Hamburg 
a  few  days  afterwards ;  on  the  19th 
of  November  in  the  following  year, 
he  entered  Weimar  for  the  first  time. 
His  first  visit  was  to  Wielaad,  his 
next  but  one  brought  him  into  the 
presence  of  Qoethe ;  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  he  was  introduced 
to  Herder — *  one  who,  in  any  place 
but  Weimar,  would  have  held  the 
first  place,' — and  before  he  left 
Weimar  he  passed  a  few  minutes 
with  Schiller.  On  this  occasion 
indeed,  so  fiur  as  respects  Goethe, 
*  Yirgilium  vidittantum ;'  and  he  had 
only  one  conversation  with  Schiller, 
who  'hved  in  a  very  retired  way, 
for  he  was  in  poor  health.'  GK)ethe, 
it  appears,  fortified  himself  against 
intrusive  callers,  especially  if  fo- 
reigners, by  a  politic  hauteur:  in  due 
season  he  relaxed  from  it  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Bobinson.    From  these  im- 


mortals it  was  a  descent  to  August 
von  Kotzebue,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, the  young  Englishman  drank 
tea,  observed  that  he  '  lived  in  a 
large  house  and  in  style,  and  had 
the  manners  of  a  petit  maUre.' 

Mr.  Bobinson  'left  the  seat  of 
the  Muses  for  the  school  of  the 
philosophers — Weimar  for  Jena,' 
but  it  was  not  until  1802  that  he 
matriculated  at  that  university.  Of 
his  studies  there  we  shall  speak 
presently,  the  object  of  the  fore- 
going remarks  being  to  show  that 
he  had  little  cause  for  lamenting 
his  want  of  nursing  in  the  academic 
bowers  of  his  own  land.  The  ad- 
vantage of  academic  studies  to  the 
greater  number  of  young  men  we 
mlly  admit.  But  the  ne^  of  them 
is  not  without  exceptions,  and  Mr. 
Bobinson  was  shifted  by  nature  with 
and  improved  by  culture  the  facul- 
ties which  the  severe  sciences  dis- 
cipline, and  classical  literature  re- 
fines. He  possessed  a  singularly 
y^gical  mind,  an  active  and  discrimi- 
nating judgment  :  he  was  as  keen  as 
logic  or  mathematics  could  have  ren- 
dered him  in  detecting  a  flaw  in  ar- 
gument, or  in  following  the  conse- 
quences of  a  proposition.  His  taste 
in  Uterature  was  not  affected  by  his 
slight  acquaintance  with  ancient  wri- 
ters. His  guides,  his  ludda  sidera^ 
were  indeed  Gk)ethe  and  Words- 
worth, and  generally  the  classics  of 
his  own  time,  or  at  least  of  modem 
Europe;  but  they  served  him  as 
well  as  if  he  had  formed  his  literaiy 
judgment  on  the  examples  of  Homor 
and  Virgil  or  the  rules  of  Longinus 
and  Quintilian.  The  deep  and  tena- 
cious hold  which  GFerman  literature 
and  philosophy  took  on  his  mind 
may  be  explained  by  other  causes 
than  comparative  or  real  ignorance 
of  Greek  or  Latin.  To  all  appear- 
ance he  went  abroad  in  1800, 
slenderly  furnished  also  with  know- 
ledge  of  English  literature.  There 
is  no  symptom  of  any  iniamate  ac- 
quaintance with  Milton,  althou^ 
Paradise  Lost  and  his  poetical  wri- 
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tings  generally   were   among    the 
pennitted  and  often  the  favonrite 
books  in  Dissenters'  libraries.     It  is 
certain,  from  sundry  disclosures  in 
his  diary,  that  he  was  then  and  for 
many  years  later  acquainted  with 
Shakespeare  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  stage,  but  dramatic 
reading  was  generally  regarded  by 
the  stricter  sort  of  dissidents  as 
nearly  akin  to  the  three  great  foes 
of  mankind — *the  world,  the  flesh 
and  the  devil.'     He  puts  on  record 
the  fact  that  a  Oerman  gelehrter 
first  made  him  aware  of  the  merits 
of  the  Faery  Queen^  and  we  have 
reason   to  believe  that  he    knew 
Chaucer  only  as  a  great  name.    The 
poets  he  had  studied  up  to  the  year 
1800  that  were  not  mainly  theo- 
logical and  sung  in  chapels,  were 
Cowper,  Akenside,  Bums,  and  pro- 
bably Thomson.     But  he  took  with 
him  to  Germany  the  Lyrical  BalladSy 
published  two  years    earlier,   and 
these  were  his    literary  viaticum. 
With    this    signal     exception    his 
imagination,  at  least  as  depended 
on  external  aids  and  culture,  was 
nearly  a  iaJmla  rasa,  prepared  and 
ripe  for  the  full  influence  of  the 
Teutonic  muses.     In  some  respects 
there    has    seldom    been    a    more 
pre-ordained  citizen  of  the  world 
than  Henry  Crabb  Kobinson.     He 
was    utterly  indiflerent  to  things 
which  affect  the  majority  of  travel- 
lers.  He  could  digest  anything :  he 
would  wear  anything:  he  would  talk 
with  any  one:  he  would  take  his 
ease  in  any  inn:  he  would  lodge 
with  equanimity  in  rooms  that  Eng- 
lish  gentlemen's  ^ntlemen  would 
not  pass  a  single  night  in  :  with  his 
knapsack  on  his  back  and  his  staff 
in  hand,  sunshine  and  storm  were 
seemingly  alike  to  him:  the  slow- 
ness of  PosUwagens,  or  Diligences, 
packed    like  Sir  Francis   Wrong- 
head's  family  coach,  did  not  discom- 
pose him:  he  would  scarcely  have 
disdained  Diogenes'  tub,  or  Daniel's 
dinner  of  herbs,  or  any  one  of  the 
inconveniences  endured  or  paraded 


by  philosophers.  At  the  time  of 
his  first  residence  in  Germany  he 
was  passing  rich  with  a  poor  hun- 
dred a  year;  but  what  mattered  it 
to  a  man  who  paid  for  annual  rent- 
ofhis  lodging  seven  pounds! — He 
went  abroad  indeed  at  a  fortunate 
time  for  one  so  slenderly  furnished 
with  provision  for  the  way ;  fifteen 
years  afterwards  even  the  Bobin- 
sonian  philosophy  would  have  been 
baffled  by  the  expectations  of  Ger- 
man Boiufaces  and  lodging-keepers 
then  enlightened  on  the  great  ques- 
tion of  taxing  Britons.  Two  excel- 
lent gifts  indeed  migrated  with  him 
— one  a  strong  will  to  struggle  with  , 
difficulties,  the  other  a  remarkable  ^ 
aptitude  for  acquiring  langpiages. 
Mr.  De  Morgan  is  of  opinion  that 
had  Mr.  Eobinson  taken  to  com- 
position in  verse,  he  would  have 
come  nearer  to  Hudihras  than  to 
the  Excursion,  It  may  have  been 
SO:  our  impression,  however,  is  that 
he  was,  though  by  no  means  devoid 
of  the  imaginative  faculty,  properly 
^philologist.  Quick  observation,  a. 
most  remarkable  memory,  keen  per- 
ception of  analogies  and  diversities, 
and  great  accuracy  are  the  qualities 
that  form  the  philologist ;  and  such 

gualities  were,  in  abundant  measure, 
'rabb  Bobinson's. 
In  the  year  1 803  he  writes : — 

I  commenced  my  second  Bession  at  the 
university  of  Jena  much  more  auspiciously 
than  the  first.  My  position  was  very  mucn 
improved,  and  I  was  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits.  As  to  mj  studies,  I  deter- 
mined to  endeavour  to  make  up  for  my 
want  of  an  early  grammar-school  education. 
It  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  melancholy 
that  I  recollect  the  long  list  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  whom  I  read  during  the 
next  two  years.  That  I  never  mastered  the 
Greek  language  is  certain ;  but  I  am  un- 
willing to  suppose  that  I  did  not  gain  some 
insight  into  tne  genius  of  Greek  poetry, 
especially  in  its  connection  with  philo> 
sophy. 

To  those  who  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  Crabb  Bobinson^ 
this  entry  will  occasion  surprise. 
Well  stored  as  his  memory  was 
with  all  he  had  read  in  English  and 
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foreign  literai;are,  accurate  as  was 
his  power  of  citiiig  favourite  pas- 
sages from  books,  he  rarely  alluded 
to  Greek  or  Romcui  authors,  and 
then  invariably  with  a  modest  dis- 
claimer of  any  but  the  most  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  them.  Dr. 
Sadler  says  in  a  note  to  the  above 
extract  that  ^the  list  includes  the 
principal  authors  in  both  languages.' 
In  GKbbon's  diary  of  his  studies 
such  an  entry  is  consistent  with  his 
literary  career  and  pursuits.  In 
ihe  diary  now  under  review  it 
tempts  the  reader  to  ask — *  where- 
fore were  these  gifts  hid? '  Although^ 
a  discursive  reader,  Orabb  Bobinson 
was  neither  a  hasty  nor  careless 
-one :  and  what  he  had  hived  up  in 
the  studious  years  of  youth  was 
always  at  hand  in  his  narrative  old 
age.  It  is  true  that  the  ancient 
classics,  if  laid  aside  for  many 
years,  will  sHp  out  of  recollection, 
as  many  who  have  attained  univer- 
«ity  distinctions  can  tell  after  they 
have  passed  a  generation  in  curing 
the  souls  or  bodies  of  their  fellow 
mortals,  or  in  defending  their  lives 
or  goods  in  Westminster  Hall. 
We  are  unable  to  solve  this  enigma; 
and  must  confess  that  until  we  saw 
this  record  of  his  Oreek  and  Latin 
reading,  we  ascribed  his  acquain- 
tance with  ancient  writers  to  Ger- 
man mediums  and  interpreters. 

He  had  now  sufficiently  mastered 
the  German  language  to  be  able 
to  follow  with  ease  the  lectures  of 
the  great  professors  in  physical 
and  metaphysical  science.  The 
courses  he  attended  at  Jena  were 
those  of  Prorector  Voigt  on  ex- 
perimental  physics,  of  Hofrath  Lo- 
der  on  physical  anthropology,  and 
of  Schelling  on  esthetics,  or  the 
philosophy  of  taste,  'and  another 
course  on  speculative  philosophy.' 
And  here,  as  in  the  former  instance 
of  unsuspected  studies,  we  obtain 
a  new  insight  into  the  diarist's 
pursuits.  For  Schelling  and  his 
£Bsthetics  we  were  prepared,  since 
Crabb  Bobinson's  canons  of  taste 


in  literature  and  even  in  art  also 
were  laid  on  sound  foundations.  But 
without  the  aid  of  tiiese  volumes 
we  should  have  remained  ignorant 
of  his  having  devoted  his  time  at 
any  period  of  life  to  natural  philo- 
sophy. He  was  in  the  habit  of 
avowing  and  lamenting  his  igno- 
rance in  every  branch  of  science. 
He  almost  appUed  to  himself  the 
humorous  words  of  Lamb  in  one  of 
the  Elia  essays, — '  My  reading  has 
been  lamentably  desultory  and  im- 
methodical.  In  everything  that 
^relates  to  science,  I  am  a  whole  en- 
cyclopaadia  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world.'  Yet  if  a  logical  mind  and 
uncommon  powers  of  observation, 
if  acuteness  in  discerning  difference 
and  readiness  in  combirdng  and 
organising  resemblances,  be  among 
the  more  important  elements  erf 
the  scientific  character,  Prorector 
Voigt  and  Hofrath  Loder  must 
have  had  in  the  young  Englishman 
a  very  capable  auditor.  But  either 
inclination  was  wanting,  or  more 
congenial  speculations  diverted  their 
pupil  from  chemical  experiments, 
'carcasses  and  skeletons.'  Of  the 
superior  attractions  of  metaphysics 
we  have  the  following  record,  which, 
besides  being  historical  as  regards 
his  studies  and  feelings  in  youth,  is 
highly  characteristic  of  its  writer 
in  mature  and  advanced  years.  In 
1802  he  writes  to  his  brother 
Thomas  Bobinson: 

On  all  points — natoial  philosophj,  veK- 
gion,  metaphysics — there  seems  to  be  a 
uniform  opposition  between  German  and 
English  opinion.  You  say  with  truth,  I 
am  growing  a  mystic  I  rejoice  to  perceiTs 
it.  Mystery  is  the  poetiy  of  philosophy : 
it  employs  and  delights  the  fancy  at 
least,  while  your  philosophy  and  the 
cold  rational  quibbles  of  the  French 
and  English  schools  furnish  nothing  but 
negatives  to  the  understanding,  and  leare 
the  fancy  and  the  heart  quite  barren. 
After  all,  what  we  want  \b  stroog  per- 
suasion, conriction,  satisfiEUition :  whether 
it  be  the  demonstrative  knowledge  of  the 
mathematician,  the/at/A  of  the  pietist,  the 
presentiment  of  the  mystic,  or  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  ppet,  is.  of  less  nasequeoce  to 
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the  indlyidiial;  and  it  seems  that  nature 
has  sufficiently  provided  for  this  great 
blessing  by  that  nappy  ductility  of  imagi- 
nation which  is  called  credulity. 

Mr.  Eobinson's  first  residence  in 
Germany  ended  in  the  summer  of 
1805.  It  is  seldom  that  the  diary 
of  a  lawyer  and  a  literary  man 
contains  so  many  hair-breadth 
'scapes  as  the  one  before  ns.  They 
multiply  on  his  second  visit  to  that 
counky ;  but  at  the  close  of  his  first 
he  narrowly  escaped  a  French  prison . 
The  Peace  of  u^jniens  was  at  an  end, 
and  the  English  were  just  then 
particularly  odious  to  the  French 
Emperor.  French  spies  were  every- 
where. He  spoke  German  fluently 
and  did  not  fear  detection.  Yet 
his  disguise  was  more  transparent 
than  he  supposed.  *0n  one  oc- 
casion,' he  writes, — 

I  had  gone  on  a  considerable  distance 
(fifom  the  creeping  Post-wagen  to  Ham- 
burgh), when  I  came  to  a  turnpike,  the 
keeper  of  which  had  a  countenance  which 
struck  me  as  remarkably  like  that  of  £r- 
skine.  Two  soldiers  were  riding  at  a  dis- 
tance. I  said  to  the  man,  '  Who  are  they  ?* 

*  Gens-d'armes.'  '  What  are  they  about  ? ' 
'  Looking  after  suspicious  characters.'  *  Do 
you  mean  people  who  have  no  passes?' 

*  Aye,  and  those  who  have  passes — ^English- 
men who  tty  to  pass  for  Germans.' 

It  was,  indeed,  a  very  critical 
moment.  The  packet  which  con- 
veyed him  to  England  carried  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 
Shortly  afterwards  Prussia  was  laid 
low  as  Austria  for  a  while,  by  the 
no  less  fatal  battle  of  Jena.  The 
map  of  Europe  was  rolled  up.  A 
few  hardy  prophets  alone,  among 
tiiem  Swnuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  in- 
sisted that  the  French  empire  was 
built  on  sand.  But  there  was  gene- 
ral depression  in  England,  and  al- 
most blank  despair  in  Europe,  in 
the  September  of  1805,  when  Mr. 
Bobinson  landed  at  Yarmouth. 

A  new  scene  now  opens  in  the 
Diary,  One  of  the  earliest  acquaint- 
ances he  made  after  his  return  to 
England,  was  that  of  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

*  m>uld  you  like  to  know  Mrs.  Bar- 


bauld ? '  said  Miss  Wakefield — soon, 
asMrs.  Charles  Aiken,  to  be  her  niece 
by  marriage — ^to  Mr.  Bobinson.  He 
reph'ed,  *You  might  as  well  ask 
me  whether  I  should  like  to  know 
the  angel  Grabriel.*  He  was  intro- 
duced to  her.  '  She  had  a  brilHant 
complexion,  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  a 
small  elegant  figure,  and  her  man- 
ners were  very  -agreeable,  with 
something  of  the  generation  then 
departing.'  He  soon  became  inti- 
mate in  her  house,  and  always 
spoke  of  her  witii  reverefnce  and  af- 
fection. Among  many  distinguished 
pupils  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  was  Crabb 
Robinson's  elder  contemportupy, 
William  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  long 
among  th0  foremost  interpreters  <rf 
German  literature  to  his  country- 
men. Taylor  always  entitled  her 
'  the  mother  of  his  mind.'  In  the 
estimation  of  Wordsworth  she  was 
the  first  of  our  literary  women. 
Mr.  Robinson  adds,  *  Mrs.  Barbauld 
is  so  well  known  by  her  prose  writ- 
ings that  it  is  needless  for  me  to 
attempt  to  characterise  her  here.' 
So  brief  and  uncertain  is  the  tenure 
of  literary  reputation,  that  it  is  very 
probable  that  her  name  is  now  as- 
sociated only  with  hymns  in  prose 
for  very  young  children.  The  most 
memorable  entry  in  1806  is  the 
following — the  journal  for  that  year 
being  unusually  meagre : 

I  was  introduced  tor  the  Lambs  bjr  Mrs. 
Clarkson.  And  I  have  heard  of  them  also 
from  W.  Haalitt,  who  was  intimate  with 
them.  They  were  then  living  in  a  garret 
in  Inner  Temple-lane.  In  that  humble 
apartment  I  spent  many  happy  hours,  and 
saw  a  greater  number  of  excellent  persons 
than  I  had  ever  seen  collected  together  in 
one  room. 

He  returned  to  the  Continent  in 
Januaiy  1807,  as  the  Times  corre- 
spondent, and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Altona — Holstein,  of  which  it  was 
the  capital,  being  then  a  neutral 
firontier  province.  He  was  again 
in  England  in  the  following  Octo- 
ber, and  remained  attached  as  a 
sort  of  foreign  editor  to  that  journal 
— that  is,  he  translated  from, the 
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forei^  papers  and  wrote  on  foreign 
politics.  The  journal  at  this  point 
will  recommend  itself  by  the  de- 
tails of  a  momentous  period  in 
European  history,  and  needs  no 
comment.  Besidence  in  London 
was  attended  with  the  ordinary  ad- 
vantages. Robinson  was  now  a 
fixture  for  a  time,  and  the  capital 
contained  or  attracted  those  whom 
he  most  desired  to  know,  and  who, 
in  many  cases,  directed  or  a£fected 
the  current  of  his  later  years.  In 
March  1808  he  was  approaching 
the  end  of  his  thirty-second  year. 

In  that  month  he  saw  for  the 
first  time  Southey  and  Wordsworth. 
He  attended  Coleridge's  lectures  on 
Shakespeare  before  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Coleridge  himself, 
but  Wordsworth  had  taught  the 
latter  to  desire  Bobinson's  acquaint- 
ance. But  it  was  not  until  No- 
vember 14th,  1 8 10,  that  they  met 
— an  episode  in  the  shape  of  a  jour- 
ney to  Spain,  on  Mr.  Bobinson's 
part,  preventing  the  accomplishment 
of  their  mutual  wishes.  Thither 
also  he  went  as  correspondent  of  the 
TimeSf  and  there  too  he  encountered 
some  perils  and  met  with  some 
adventures  that  we  shall  leave  the 
journalist  himself  to  describe.  He 
returned  to  England  early  in  the 
winter  of  1 809,  and  in  September  of 
that  year  ceased  to  be  foreign 
editor  of  the  paper — ^not  quite  yet 
the  '  Leading  Journal.' 

As  yet  Crabb  Bobinson  was  a  gen- 
tleman at  large,  a  busy  one  indeed, 
but  not  fixed  in  any  recognised  vo- 
cation. He  had  been,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  attorney's  clerk:  in  the 
spring  of  1 808  he  had  entered  him- 
self a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
but  puts  on  record  that  he  had 
even  then  not  the  remotest  intention 
of  studying  the  law.  The  only 
preparation  he  made  for  a  legal 
career  at  that  date  was  exercising 
himself  in  business- speaking  by  at- 
tending at  the  Surrey  Institution. 
Surely  no  son  of  Themis  was  ever 
more  reluctant  to  embrace  his  des- 


tined parent:  and  yet  in  hia  six- 
teenth year  he  records  the  deep 
impression  made  upon  him  by 
hearing  Erskine  in  a  disputed  will 
case. 

The  trial  lasted  two  davs.  I  hare  a  re- 
collection of  many  of  the  circumstances* 
after  more  than  fiftj-fonr  years:  bat  of 
nothing  do  I  retain  so  perfect  a  recoUee- 
tion  as  of  the  figure  and  roice  of  Erskine. 
There  was  a  charm  in  his  voice,  a  fascina- 
tion in  his  eye ;  and  so  completely  had  he 
won  my  affection,  that,  I  am  sure,  had  th« 
verdict  been  given  against  him,  I  should 
have  burst  out  dying.  Of  the  facts  and  of 
the  evidence  I  do  not  pretend  to  recoUeet 
anything  beyond  my  impressions  and  sen- 
sations. 

I  profited  by  Erskine.  I  remarked  his 
great  artifice,  if  I  may  call  it  so ;  and,  in  a 
smaller  way,  I  afterwards  practised  it.  It 
lay  in  his  frequent  repetitions.  He  had 
one  or  two  leading  arguments  and  main 
facts,  on  which  he  was  constantly  dwelling. 
But  he  had  marvellous  skill  in  varying  faL 
phraseology,  so  that  no  one  was  sensible  of 
tautology  in  the  expressions.  like  the 
doubling  of  a  hare,  he  was  perpetually 
coming  to  his  old  place.  Other  great  ad- 
vocates, I  have  remarked,  were  ambitious 
of  a  variety  of  arguments. 

In  most  young  men  this  vivid 
impression  and  this  strong  emotion 
would  have  been  the  turning  point 
of  their  lives :  that  it  was  not  so 
for  Crabb  Kobinson  was  probably 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  capacity 
of  his  intellect  for  embracing 
various,  and'  almost  inconsistent 
objects.  He  was  driven  rather  than 
led  to  the  practice  of  the  law. 
The  barb  that  at  last  pierced  his 
harness  was  flung  by  his  sister : 

I  had  now  made  up  my  mind  to  study 
for  the  bar.  This  resolution  was  formed 
through  an  apparently  insignificant  occur- 
rence. It  was  on  the  ist  of  March  [1811] 
when  my  sister  (who,  with  my  brother,  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  London)  was  about  to 
leave,  that  Mr.  Collier  received  an  applica- 
tion from  York  to  send  down  a  reporter 
for  the  State  trials  there.  He  requested 
me  to  go,  but  I  declined  on  the  ground  of 
the  objection  taken  to  reporters  being  called 
to  the  bar.  Speaking  of  this  to  mv  sister 
[in-law],  she  said, '  For  a  man  who  nas  ths 
repute  of  having  sense,  you  act  very  like  a 
fool.  You  decline  reporting,  because  that 
might  be  an  obstacle  to  your  being  called 
to  the  bair,  and  yet  you  take  no  st^  to- 
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wards  being  called  to  the  bar.  Now,  do 
one  or  tho  other ;  either  take  to  newspaper 
employment  or  study  the  law  at  once,  and 
lose  no  more  time/  There  was  no  reply  to 
such  a  remonstrance. 

In  looking  back  on  his  life,  Mr. 
Robinson  used  to  say,  that  two  of 
the  wisest  acts  he  had  done  were 
going  to  the  bar  and  quitting  the 
bar.  All  that  need  be  told  of 
either  act  is  best  stated  in  his  own 
words: 

A  great  change  took  place  this  year 
through  my  quitting  the  bar  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  circuit.  My  object  in  being 
called  to  the  bar  was  to  acquire  a  gentle- 
manly independence,  such  at  least  as  would 
enable  a  bachelor  of  no  luxurious  or  ex- 
pensive habits  to  eiyoy  good  society  at 
leisure.  And  having  about  200/.  per  an- 
num, with  the  prospect  of  something  more, 
I  was  not  afraid  to  make  known  to  my 
friends  that,  while  I  deemed  it  becoming 
in  me  to  continue  in  the  profession  till  I 
was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  until  I  had  a 
not  income  of  500/.  per  annum,  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  continue  longer,  unless 
there  were  other  inducements  besides  those 
of  mere  money-making. 

The  collective  wisdom  of  the 
Seven  Sages  could  not  have  given 
him  better  advice  than  he  gave 
himself.  His  gain  by  retiring  was 
ont  of  all  proportion  to  his  loss. 
He  lost  possibly  a  Serjeant's  gown 
or  a  judge's  ermine,  and  several 
thoQsand  pounds  more  than  he  had 
put  into  his  purse.  He  gained  the 
object  of  his  sane  and  modest 
wishes — freedom  from  task- work,  a 
good  position  in  such  societv  as  he 
liked,  exemption  from  the  ills  that 
attend  on  eminence — envy,  jealousy, 
deferred  hopes,  and  haply  final  disap- 
pointment. When  William  Cowper 
and  Joseph  Hill,  then  both  young 
students  in  the  Temple,  called  on 
Mr.  De  Grey,  during  a  vacation,  him 
they  did  not  find  at  home,  but  on 
his  desk  they  saw  a  parchment- 
bound  folio  in  which  he  was  copying 
precedents  or  reports,  instead  of 
making  use  of  his  holiday.  De 
Grey,  in  due  time,  became  Chief 
Justice,  and  *  now,'  wrote  Cowper 
to  Hill,  *  he  may  take  his  ease,  at 
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least,  poor  man,  if  i^e  gout  or  stone 
will  let  him.' 

The  editor  gives  a  very  interesting 
description  of  the  active  benevo- 
lence of  Crabb  Robinson,  and  we 
shall  extract  it  without  further 
preliminary  than  the  remark  that 
his  charity,  like  his  other  virtues, 
was  uniformly  accompanied  by  his 
most  conspicuous  quality — wisdom. 
There  are  open-handed  people  who 
often  do  as  much  harm  by  indiscreet 
bounty,  as  others  by  indiscreet 
withholding  of  gifts.  Crabb  Robin- 
son weighed  maturely  both  the  per- 
son and  the  season — and  he  had 
rarely  occasion  to  lament  that  his 
aid  was  ill  bestowed  : 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  simple 
habits  and  a  veiy  limited  expenditure  were 
necessary  to  *  make  both  ends  meet.*  But 
when  his  means  became  considerable,  he 
had  no  desire  to  change  materially  his 
mode  of  living.  He  did  not  court  the  kind 
of  rank  and  station  which  are  attained  by  a 
costly  establishment  and  a  luxurious  table. 
He  had  not  a  single  expensive  habit ;  but 
he  said,  *  My  parsimony  does  not  extend  to 
others.*  He  would  rather  help  some 
widow  to  bring  up  her  children,  or  some 
promising  young  man  to  obtain  superior 
educational  advantages.  But  he  had  his 
own  method  of  giving.  It  was  rather  in 
the  spirit  of  generosity  than  of  charity  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  He  had 
his  pensioners  among  the  poor,  but  he  had 
a  wholesome  fear  of  encouraging  a  spirit  of 
dependence,  and  was  conscientiously  on  his 
^uard  against  that  kind  of  liberality  which 
IS  easily  taken  in.  There  were  friends  to 
whom  he  used  to  say,  *  If  you  know  of  any 
case  in  which  money  will  do  good,  come  to 
me.'  And  he  did  not  like  to  be  much 
thanked;  he  felt  humiliated  by  it,  when 
he  had  simply  followed  the  natural  dictates 
of  kindness  and  goodwill.  He  was  qs\>g- 
cially  fond  of  promoting  the  ei\joyment  of 
the  young.  *  In  the  happiness  of  the 
young,*  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
*  we,  the  aged,  if  we  are  not  grossly  selfish, 
shall  be  able  to  take  pleasure.' 

There  was  often  peculiar  delicacy  in  his 
acts  of  generosity.  In  one  of  his  tours,  he 
found  his  old  firiend  Charlotte  Servifere  i^ 
somewhat  narrowed  in  her  circumstances, 
and,  calling  at  Frankfort  on  his  way  back, 
he  begged  her  to  do  him  the  favour  of 
relieying  him  of  a  part  of  too  lai^e  a 
balance  which  his  tour  had  left  in  his 
hands,  and  to  excuse  a  pecuniary  gift  from 
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an  old  friend.  He  wonld  not  let  her  ex- 
press the  gratitude  she  felt ;  but  on  leaving 
the  house  on  a  subsequent  risit,  he  could  \ 
not  prevent  the  old  servant  from  seizing  I 
him  bj  the  hand,  and  sajing,  '  I  thank  you  \ 
for  the  great  joy  you  have  given  to  the 
Fraulein.'  Some  who  are  now  thriving  in 
fortune,  and  holding  a  prominent  place  in 
the  literary  world,  will  remember  the  little 
'  sealed  not«s,*  containing  a  valuable  inclo- 
sure,  for  which  he  would  fain  have  it  be- 
lieved that  a  volume  or  two  of  the  author's 
works,  or  a  ticket  to  a  course  of  lectures, 
was  ample  return.  Nor  was  his  generosity 
by  any  means  confined  to  pecuniary  gifts 
and  personal  exertions. 

Free  from  professional  trammels, 
and  from  anxiety  for  the  morrow^^ 
Mr.  Robinson  in  his  fifty-fourtn 
year  bad  attained  the  to  koKov  of  bis 
moderate  desires,  and  tbe  freedom 
be  bad  earned  be  enjoyed  for  tbe 
long  period  of  thirty-nine  years. 
To  beoome  masters  of  their  o¥ni 
time  is  often  among  the  severest 
trials  of  busy  men — ^bot  this  is  a 
peril  to  which  men,  having  bad 
no  avocation  except  their  profession 
or  their  calling,  are  alone  liable. 
The  mere  lawyer,  the  mere  phy- 
sician, the  merchant  whose  only 
reading  has  been  bis  ledger  and 
day-book,  bring  with  them  to  their 
'  retired  leisure  '  no  compensations 
for  their  habitual  and  healthy  ac- 
tivity. Tbe  slight  sketch  we  hat\B 
made  of  the  diarist  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  be  at  least  was  not  likely 
to  be  hurt  by  bis  emancipation  from 
work.  His  legal  career  was  in  feet 
a  parenthesis  in  his  life.  He  re- 
sumed bis  proper  vocation  when  he 
became  again  what  tbe  world  calls 
'an  idle  man.'  And  now  had  be 
been  disposed  to  place  his  name  on  a 
title-page,  or  had  he  yielded  to  the 
urgency  of  bis  friends,  it  was  not  too 
late  to  do  so,  though  middle  life 
was  far  behind  him,  and  be  was 
approaching  the  period  when  donari 
rude  is  ordinarily  a  prudent,  if  not 
a  necessary  step.  To  those  who 
saw  and  conversed  with  him  in  his 
sixtieth  or  seventieth  year,  and  for 
some  years  onward,  there  was  no  ap-  v 
parent  decUne,  much  less  any  decay 


of  intellectual  power.  His  richly 
stored  memory  answered  to  every 
call  made  upon  it ;  his  understand- 
ing was  strong,  bis  curiosity  was 
lively,  his  interest  in  some  of  the 
great  questions  of  the  time  as  keen 
as  it  had  ever  been.  In  tbe  little 
that  he  printed  afler  he  ceased 
contributing  to  tbe  Times  there 
appears  no  just  cause  or  impediment 
against  his  writing  much.  His 
pen  may  not  have  been  a  ready  one, 
that  we  do  not  know :  but  we  do 
not  scruple  to  assert  that  be  bad 
the  power  of  clothing  bis  thoughts 
in  clear,  forcible,  and  elegant  lan- 
guage: and  we  refer  those  who 
doubt  or  deny  our  assertion  to  bis 
defence  of  Thomas  Glarkson  against 
tbe  suppressions  and  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  brothers  Wilberforoe. 
For  such  exceptional  abstinence 
in  an  age  when  to  write  and  to 
print  is  nearly  as  common  as  to  eat 
and  drink,  perhaps  more  than  one 
reason  may  be  assigned.  First, 
though  he  read  incessantly  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  and  the 
watches  of  tbe  night,  though  books 
were  the  inseparable  companions  of 
bis  daily  walks  and  his  friequent 
travels — ^he  was  anything  rather 
than  a  systematic  student,  and 
much  readers — ^those,  that  is  to  say, 
who  wander  in  *  a  maze  without  a 
plan ' — are  rarely  sedulous  writers. 
Again,  Mr.  Kobinson's  interests 
were  nearly  absorbed  by  topics  of 
the  moment,  and  as  in  bis  early 
youth  so  in  bis  later  years,  news- 
papers, pamphlets  and  reviews  en- 
grossed the  larger  share  of  bis 
attention.  On  fixed  points  he  was 
patient  in  research  and  scrupu- 
lously accurate:  but  such  points 
were  rare  with  him,  and  be  did 
not  hesitate  admitting  that  history 
possessed  few  attractions  for  him, 
or  that  tbe  journal  of  the  day,  and 
the  current  number  of  a  Review  were 
more  welcome  than  two-thirds  of 
the  books  that  lined  his  study  walls. 
Probably,  however,  bis  deb'ght  in 
conversation,  in  the  oral  communi- 
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cation  and  reception  of  knowledge  entrenchments  by  which  priests 
was  the  real  cause  of  his  pen's  inac-  have  masked  or  narrowed  the  ap- 
tivitj.  In  this  respect,  as  in  some  proaches  to  the  pure  and  humane 
others  we  could  mention,  he  was  doctrines  of  the  Gospel :  against  all 
more  an  ancient  Athenian  than  a  i^that  weakens  a  truth  or  'maketh 


modem  Englishman.  He  would 
have  been  quite  at  home  in  the 
Porch  or  the  Garden:  he  would 
have  delighted  in  the  logomachies 
of  the  philosophers ;  and  he  perhaps 
might  not  have  been  very  constant 
to  either  Epicurus  or  Zeno,  since 
nothing  dehghted  him  more  than 
the  study  of  the  different  phases 
under  which  truth  mav  be  pre- 
sented. He  took  more  mterest  in 
ethical  and  theological  problems 
than  in  the  solution  of  them.  He 
was  somewhat  of  a  '  chartered 
libertine '  in  philosophical  specula- 
tions. Defining  creeds  and  limit- 
ing articles  had  few  charms  for 
him.  He  liked  well  the  ardor  cer- 
taminis,  the  animation  of  the  chase, 
but  did  not  greatly  care  for  '  being 
in  at  the  death  *  of  a  disputed  ques- 
tion« 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  versatility  we  have  spoken 
of  precluded  or  waa  incompatible 


a  lie '  in  the  province  of  theology. 
In  his  journal  are  found  continual 
traces  of  his  sympathy  with  every 
form  of  religious  earnestness.  He 
regarded  Boman  Catholicism  and 
Calvinism  as  the  two  most  objec- 
tionable forms  of  Christianity ;  but 
he  had  not  in  his  composition  a 
particle  of  persecuting  zeal,  and  he 
could  recognise  some  virtues  in  the 
discipline  of  Rome,  and  some  in  the 
doctrine  of  Geneva.  Perhaps  he 
did  not  fully  comprehend  the  cha- 
racter or  position  of  the  Anglican 
Church — and  indeed  they  are  easier 
to  admire  than  to  describe.  Yet  he 
had  studied  some  of  that  Church's 
most  eminent  divines  and  was  wont 
to  avow  his  admiration  of  Barrow's 
power  of  reasoning,  and  Taylor's 
power  of  eloquence.  He  was  a 
constant  attendant,  after  his  first 
introduction  to  it,  on  the  teaching 
of  Bobertson  of  Brighton,  and  num- 
bered him  on  the  list  of  his  friends  ; 


with   sincerity  and  seriousness   of  ^^e  energjr  of  Arnold  commanded 
___-_ji    —    j.i__    ___i.-_-i^_    ^r  i-'„i_^_j.     Qj^^    received    his     applause;     he 

highly  esteemed  Irving  without 
fofiowing  him  into  the  eccentric 
maze  of  his  doctrines,  and  the  piety 
and  learning,  the  virtues  and  the 
eloquence  of  James  Martineau  and 
Johin  James  Tayler  were  his  fre- 
quent themes  of  conversation. 

We  must  now  close  this  very  im- 
perfect sketch  of  the  Diary.  The 
readers  of  it  will  have  more  reason 
to  complain  of  our  omissions  fix)m 
it,  than  of  the  space  we  have  given 
to  it  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 
Should  any  one  read  these  volumes 
without  interest,  or  lay  them  down 
with  weariness,  let  him  be  assured 
he  would  have  been  no  co-mate  for 
their  author,  since  he  is  present  in 
spirit  in  nearly  every  page.  For 
persons  of  different  and,  in  our 
judgment  at  least,  happier  mould, 
they  need  not  our  commendation. 


mind  on  the  subjects  of  highest 
importance  to  mankind.  In  his 
journal  he  occasionally  disappoints 
or  surprises  us  by  apparent  indiffe- 
rence to  the  great  political  changes 
that  he  witnessed.  He  does  not 
display  any  particular  exultation 
when  Catholics  were  emancipated 
or  Parliament  was  reformed.  But 
on  the  subject  of  the  aboUtion  of 
slavery,  he  was  an  eager  and  an 
uncompromising  partisan,  and  he 
naturally  hailed  with  delight  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Act.  We  have  copied  his  account 
of  his  early  Jacobinism;  but  al- 
though he  ceased  to  be  a  Jacobin,  he 
never  regretted  or  was  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  social  and  political 
fi-eedom.  On  all  religious  questions 
his  voice  was  for  war  against  every 
needless  barrier  to  the  liberty  of 
speech :  against  the  outworks  and 
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We  bad  purposed  to  make  some 
mention  of  what  may  be  termed  Mr. 
Robinson's  public  works — ^works  on 
wbicb  his  name  is  indelibly  inscribed 
— University  Hall  and  the  Flaxman 
Gallery^  and  of  his  conversational 
powers,  bnt  for  all  these  points  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  refer  gene- 
rally to  Mr.  De  Morgan's  appendix, 
extracting  from  it  only  the  con- 
cluding sentences.  Aflber  saying  that 
*  the  elements  of  H.  C.  R.*s  conver- 
sational powers  were  a  quick  and 
witty  grasp  of  meaning,  a  wide 
knowledge  of  letters  and  men  of  let- 
ters, a  sufficient,  but  not  too  exact- 
ing, perception  of  the  relevant,  and 
an  extraordinary  power  of  memory,' 
ho  proceeds,  some  pages  further  on: 

The  elements  of  his  powers  of  conrersa- 
tion  have  been  enumerated,  but  all  put 
together  will  not  explain  the  charm  of  nis 
society.  For  this  we  must  refer  to  other 
points  of  his  character,  which,  unassisted, 
are  compatible  with  dullness  and  taciturnity. 
A  wide  range  of  sympathies,  and  sympathies 
which  were  instantaneously  awake  when 
occasion  arose,  formed  'a  great  part  of  tho 


whole.  This  easily  excited  \ntettA  led  to 
that  feeling  of  communion  which  dnvs  oat 
others.  Nothing  can  better  illostnte  this 
than  reference  to  the  old  meaning  of  coii- 
versation.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  la^t 
century,  or  near  it,  the  word  nerer  meaot 
colloquy  alone ;  it  was  a  perfect  smKMiym 
for  companionship.  So  it  was  with  CraUb 
Kobiuson ;  his  conversation  was  companioc- 
ship  and  his  oompanionship  was  convcna- 
tion. 

With  equal  force  and  eqnal  truth 
the  late  John  James  Tayler  said  in 
his  address  to  the  followers  of  the 
funeral: 

His  house  was  a  centre  of  attracticm  for 
minds  from  the  most  opposite  points  in  tl:? 
wide  horizon  of  opinion.  Softened  by  h  s 
genial  spirit,  and  animated  by  his  cttieaM 
flow  of  kindly  and  interesting  talk,  T<mti 
and  Liberals,  High  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters, found  themselves  side  by  side  at 
his  hospitable  board,  without  susperting 
that  they  were  enemies,  and  learned  thew. 
if  they  had  nerer  learned  it  before,  bo» 
much  deeper  and  stronger  is  the  commoa 
human  heart,  which  binds  us  all  in  oip, 
than  those  intellectual  differences  vhich 
are  the  witness  of  our  weakness  and  &I- 
libility,  and  sometimes  tho  expression  d 
our  obstinacy  and  self-will. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  RELIGIOUS  CONTROVERSY. 


rB  controversj  on  the  state  of 
religion  in  Grermany  with 
which  the  Times  relieved  the  tedium  • 
of  the  long  vacation,  was  fer  more 
interesting  than  such  controversies 
generallj  are.  Oar  readers  will 
probably  remember  its  general  pur- 
port. As  a  clergyman  repealled  the 
Greedy  a  youth  named  Biland  fired 
a  pistol  at  him,  by  way  of  making 
an  emphatic  protest  against  the 
general  insincerity  which,  according 
to  the  assassin's  view  of  the  matter, 
was  the  only  possible  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  an  educated  man 
continued  to  profess  to  beheve  in 
Christianity.  Upon  this  the  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  Times  took 
occasion  to.give  an  account  of  the 
state  of  religious  feeling  in  North 
Germany.  Its  result  in  a  few 
words  was,  that  Biland's  view  of 
the  csAe  was  so  Bar  right  that  a 
large  mi^'ority  of  the  educated  men 
and  women  of  North  Germany  had 
practically  ceased  to  beheve  in 
Christianity  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  countiy  could  no  longer  vrith 
any  propriety  be  described  as  Chris- 
tiazL  This  naturally  provoked  a 
considerable  controversy,  in  which 
many  persons,  professing  to  be 
specially  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, took  part.  The  impression 
which  it  left  upon  our  minds,  and 
probably  on  the  minds  of  most  of 
those  who  read  it,  was  that  the 
Times  correspondent  made  good  his 
pointy  and  thafc  his  critics  altogether 
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^Ebiled  to  answer  his  main  allega- 
tions, whatever  success  they  might 
meet  with  in  establishing  the  exis- 
tence of  partial  exceptions  to  the 
state  of  tlungs  which  he  described. 
One  of  the  strongest  illustrations 
which  he  gave  of  his  general  posi- 
tion consisted  of  an  account  of  a 
controversy  between  a  Berlin  news- 
paper and  the  head  of  an  association 
called  the  Protestant  Union,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  organise,  if 
possible,  some  sort  of  Protestant 
ecclesiastical  body  upon  an  undog- 
matic  basis, — ^a  society,  in  a  woi3, 
by  no  means  unlike  the  Free  Chris- 
tian Union  which  has  been  set  on 
foot  in  England.  The  critic  of 
this  association  in  the  Berlin 
VoWs  Zeitung^  declared  it  to  be  a 
feeble  compromise  between  incon- 
sistent principles.  According  to 
this  writer  religion  in  general,  and 
religious  organisations  in  partis 
cular,  had  become  utterly  useless. 
Morality  only  is  necessary  or  im- 
portant; and  morals  are  alto- 
gether independent  of  religion. 
The  advocate  of  the  association 
took  a  very  different  view  of  the 
subject.  He  pointed  out  to  his 
critic  the  fact  Uiat  religion  always 
had  played  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  rejection  of  all  reli- 
gion, and  especially  of  all  religious 
organisation,  by  men  of  sense  and 
education,  would  not  destroy  reli- 
gion, but  would  throw  the  control 
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of  it  into  the  hands  of  violent  and 
saperstitious  men,  who  were  ac- 
tually exercising,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  exercise  with  oontinuallj 
increasing  vigour,  a  tyrannical  con- 
trol over  the  consciences  of  the 
weak,  especially  of  women,  and  of 
the  ignorant  in  all  classes;  and  that 
this  would  eventually  produce  effects 
likely  to  be  intensely  unwelcome  to 
the  cultivated  classes.  His  case, 
in  short,  was  this: — How  foolish 
you  are  not  only  to  abstain  from 
but  to  discourage  a  scheme,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  make  religion 
reasonable,  for  an  irrational  religion 
is  an  instrument  of  terrible  power, 
capable  of  making  you  in  particular 
singularly  uncomfortable.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  some  sort  of  religion 
will  always  exist;  and,  if  you  succeed 
in  talking  people  out  of  rational 
religion,  you  will  talk  them  into 
superstition.  The  Times,  of  course, 
had  its  leading  article  upon  the 
subject.  It  was  fully  worthy  of 
the  paper  and  of  the  occasion.  That 
is  to  say,  it  was  a  nearly  perfect 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
largest  class  of  well-to-do  English 
people  like  to  see  great  subjects 
treated  by  their  favourite  organ, 
and  of  the  temper  of  mind  which 
has  induced  the  conductors  of  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  influential  news- 
paper in  the  world  to  sell  for  pre- 
sent circulation  and  momentary  in- 
fluence all  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  representative  of  anything 
like  real  intellectual  power.  In  a 
puffy  kind  of  way  the  Times  pro- 
posed to  ^recognise  and  take  into 
account '  *  the  attitude  of  the  Ger-* 
man  mind'  upon  religious  sub- 
jects. It  accordingly  described  the 
position  of  affairs  in  that  tone  of 
orthodox  omniscience  in  which  it 
has  an  undisputed  pre-eminence. 
The  following  extracts  are  worth 
reading  in  their  way  as  speci- 
mens of  the  sort  of  composition 
which  that  part  of  the  British  public 
which  reads  the  Times  cordially 
likes: 


The  general  development  of  this  tone  of 
thought  is  sufficiently  understood.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  the  professors 
and  philosophers  of  the  North  German 
Universities  have  occupied  their  indomi- 
table industry  in  attempting  to  dissect  with 
unattainable  minuteness  the  sacred  books 
and  truths  of  Christianity,  and  have  en- 
gaged their  almost  superstitious  imagina- 
tion in  constructing  ideal  histories  in  place 
of  the  real.  It  is,  probably,  the  same 
strange,  brooding  genius  of  the  Germaa 
mind  which  has  at  one  time  rendered  it  the 
home  of  the  most  weird  superstitions,  and 
at  another  of  the  most  impalpable  idealities. 

After  one  or  two  slight  remarks 
upon  the  historical  cause  of  this 
state  of  things,  we  reach  the  follow- 
ing surprising  passage : 

Germany,  in  a  word,  is,  and  has  been 
for  some  time,  in  a  state  of  revolution, 
and,  as  has  generally  been  seen  in  history, 
the  revolution  has  been  religious  as  well  as 
politicaL 

There  are  several  other  grounds  for  re- 
garding the  present  state  of  German 
thought  as  transitory,  and  for  being  confi- 
dent that  the  nation  will,  sooner  or  later, 
recur  to  its  former  faith.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  conspicuous  extravagance  about 
the  criticisms  and  arguments  of  these 
writers  which  says  little  for  the  reasonable- 
ness of  their  rationalism. 

The  expression,  *  other  grounds,* 
implies  that  the  writer  regards  the 
fact  that  a  nation  is  in  a  state  of  re- 
volution as  a  reason  for  thinking  that 
it  will  shortly  return  to  the  status 
quo  ante  bellum:  as  if  France  had 
re-established  the  ancien  reginiSj  or 
as  if  England,  after  the  restoration, 
had  gone  back  to  the  condition  of 
things  which  preceded  1642,  as  if^ 
in  a  word,  a  revolution  was,  prac- 
tically as  well  as  etymologically, 
a  mere  turning  like  the  spin  of  a 
teetotum,  ending  by  bringing  every- 
thing back  to  its  original  position. 
This  remarkable  view  is  followed 
by  some  of  the  regulation  sneers 
at  the  contradictions  between  the 
constructive  efforts  of  German  cri- 
tics. Like  all  other  such  sneers, 
they  proceed  upon  the  assumptioii 
that  if  many  people  agi'ee  in  think- 
ing a  given  story  false,  while  they 
disagree  in  the  inference  as  to  what 
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really  happened,  whicli  they  form 
from  avowedly  imperfect  materials, 
their  opinion  is  entitled  to  no 
weight.  If,  for  instance,  twelve 
jurymen  agree  to  convict  a  prisoner 
notwithstanding  an  alibi  set  np  on 
his  behalf,  their  verdict  is  to  be  en- 
titled to  no  weight,  because  some  of 
them  think  the  alibi  true,  but  in- 
conclusive, whilst  others  think  it 
was  founded  on  a  genuine  mistake, 
and  others  that  it  involved  wilfal 
perjury.  A  short  excursus  of  this 
kind  is  followed  by  a  practical  ap- 
pHcation  summing  up  the  whole 
matter  in  these  words : 

A  state  of  feeling  cannot  last  which  sup- 
ports itself  on  dreamy  criticism,  and  which 
must  forget  domestic  as  well  as  general 
history  in  order  to  preserve  the  *  logical 
sequence'  of  its  ideas.  We  have  firm  faith 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  sound  know- 
ledge and  natural  feeling.  It  may,  indeed, 
need  some  severe  experience  before  the 
Grermans  return  to  the  recognition  of  the 
essential  facts  of  human  nature.  Mean- 
while, we  can  only  advise  our  own  country- 
men not  to  be  80  ready  as  they  sometimes 
are,  to  take  German  theories  on  trust. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reasou  to  be 
either  frightened  or  fascinated  by  these 
dreams.  Naturo  will  sooner  or  later  reassert 
its  needs,  and  the  days  of  common  sense  and 
common  faith  will  return. 

This  passage  is  eminently  cha- 
racteristia  It  assumes  that  the 
writer  knows  perfectly  well  what  is 
the  truth  in  relation  to  the  subjects 
upon  which  the  poor  dreaming  Ger- 
mans have  got  so  terribly  bewil- 
dered with  their  'conspicuous  ex- 
travagance,' their  'almost  super- 
stitious imagination,'  and  'tiieir 
strange  brooding  genius.'  If  he 
would  only  take  the  trouble  he 
could  give  us  in  a  few  words  tiie 
result  of  the  'ultimate  triumph  of 
sound  knowledge  and  natural  feel- 
ing.' Nay,  he  knows  what  are  the 
dictates  of '  common  sense  and  com- 
mon faith,'  for  their  day  is  to  return. 
The  Germans  will  soon  *  recur  to 
their  former  faith.'  It  would  be  satis- 
fectory  indeed  to  get  the  writer  into 
the  witness-box  and  cross-examine 
him  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  hints. 


What  is  the  'former  faith  '  of  ttfe 
Germans  ?  What  is  the  *  common 
faith  '  to  which  they  are  to  *  recur  ? ' 
Does  the  writer  mean  that  all  the 
Germans  will  become  Roman  Catho- 
lics ?  This  would  perhaps  be  common 
faith,  but  is  it  common  sense  ?  That 
would  be  a  strange  gospel  to  preach 
to  the  British  breakfast  table.  More- 
over, as  it  is  inamediately  preceded 
by  a  eulogy  upon  Luther,  our  philo- 
sopher can  hardly  be  a  Catholic. 
Is  he  then  a  Lutheran,  and  does  he 
think  that  Northern  Germany  is 
going,  after  a  short  interval,  to  find 
repose  in  a  common  belief  in  con- 
substantiation  ?  This  is  even  a 
queerer  version  of  common  sense 
than  the  other,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
common  faith  we  must  see  Calvin- 
ism extinguished.  It  is,  however, 
useless  to  break  upon  the  wheel  any- 
thing so  unsubstantial  as  the  philo- 
sophico-theological  writings  which 
the  conditions  of  its  circulation  com- 
pel the  Times  to  provide.  Such 
articles  are  more  like  puff-balls  than 
anythingelse.  At  first  sight  they  look 
white,  hard,  round,  and  firm,  and  they 
raise  hopes  of  a  mushroom  at  worst, 
but  if  you  pressupon  them  they  break 
up  at  once  into  mere  dust  or  slime. 

It  is  rather  melancholy  that  the 
British  public  should  have  bo 
strong  a  tast-e  for  such  -diet.  We 
propose  to  try  to  approach  the 
subject  in  a  somewhat  different 
spirit,  and  without  special  reference 
to  Germany — the  difference  between 
which  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
there  is,  we  think,  a  considerable 
tendency  to  exaggerate — to  attempt 
to  state,  to  some  extent,  the  reli- 
gious problem  of  these  days,  to  draw 
something  of  an  outline  of  its  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  to  indicate  shortly 
the  manner  in  which,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  it  must  be  dealt  with. 

We  must  connect  together  the 
leading  events  of  several  centuries 
in  the  world  of  literature,  science, 
and  politics  before  we  can  fully  apr 
preciate  the  true  nature  of  that  im- 
mense change  which  is  passing  over 
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tbe  world,  and  the  true  relation  to 
each  other  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  vast  oontrorersj  in  which  we 
are  all  involved. 

To  begin  at  ihe  beginning,  it  is 
necessary  to  form  some  sort  of  con- 
ception of  what  theology  was  when 
it  claimed,  and  that  with  mnch  plau- 
sibility, the  title  of  the  Qneen  of  the 
Sciences.  Perhaps  we  should  not 
be  far  wrong  in  taking  as  its  culmi- 
nating point  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  power 
of  the  Popes  had  reached  its 
highest  point,  and  when  the  com- 
mon creed  of  all  Europe — for  in 
those  days  there  was  such  a  thing — 
had  asserted  its  political  supremacy 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Albigenses, 
and  had  put  forth  its  highest  power 
over  the  human  intellect  and  ima- 
gination in  the  theology  of  Aquinas 
and  the  poems  of  Dante.  In  those 
days  the  whole  intellect  of  Europe, 
with  exceptions  which  at  the  time 
appeared  trivial^'  was  in  one  way 
or  another  under  the  sway  of  theo- 
logy. To  realise  this,  we  must 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  Queen 
of  the  Sciences  under  its  triple 
aspect  of  Dogmatic,  Mystic,  and 
Moral  Theology,  and  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  what  we 
understand  by  physical  science  did 
not  exist  at  all,  and  that  the  posi- 
tive knowledge  then  attainable  was 
contained  within  what  we  should 
regard  as  a  ludicrously  narrow  com- 
pass. First,  then,  let  us  look  at 
dogmatic  theology.  It  vras  a  sys- 
tem which  professed  to  reveal  to 
mankind  in  minute  detail  an  answer 
to  the  eternal  questions.  What? 
Whence?  Whither?  and  it  was 
universally  believed  that  it  did  so 
with  absolute  and  infallible  truth. 
The  medium  by  which  it  was  trans- 
formed from  a  creed  into  a  science 
was  supplied  by  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, which  seems  to  have  been 
a  curious  mixture  of  the  metaphy- 
sical speculations  of  the  day  with  an 
indirect  and  diluted  version  of  Aris- 
totle which  had  reached  the  school- 


men by  circuitous  paths  through  the 
Mahometans.  At  ail  events  to  realise 
to  ourselves  what  in  those  days  was 
the  position  of  dogmatic  theology, 
we  must  imagine  a  single  set  of  reli- 
gious dogmas  and  a  single  metaphy- 
sical system  welded  together  into  one 
mass  and  applied  to  the  solution  of 
every  problem  about  Grod  and  man 
and  their  relations  to  each  other 
which  human  curiosity  or  ingenuit]r 
could  state.  This  process  was  con- 
ducted with  an  unhesitating  con- 
viction which  is  now  found  only  in 
the  researches  of  mathematicians, 
and  was  brought  to  bear  upon  man- 
kind with  all  the  combined  weight 
of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritoal 
sanction.  It  is  probably  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  in  those  ages 
the  most  important  part  of  man- 
kind had  a  firmer  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  everything  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  theological  dogma  than 
the  generality  of  mankind  now  hare 
or  ever  will  have  of  the  truth  of  Uie 
best  established  conclusions  of  astro- 
nomy. It  must  moreover  be  re> 
memberod  that  the  subjects  upon 
which  this  sort  of  certainty  was  f^t 
were  infinitely  more  interesting  than 
any  of  which  modem  science  ever 
professes  to  assure  us.  To  get  some 
sort  of  notion  of  the  scope  of  theology 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  most 
try  to  imagine  a  state  of  things  in 
which  all  the  great  moral  and  reli- 
gious problems  which  can  exercise 
tbe  human  mind  were  finsdly  solved 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  argue  downwards  horn 
them  to  particular  results.  In  a  ce^ 
tain  sense  indeed  theology  was  a  pro- 
gressive science.  The  decisions  of 
theologians  accumulated.  They  dis- 
covered new  ways  of  solving  old 
difficulties.  Under  the  fiction  of 
expounding  traditions  they  inv^Bited 
new  doctrines  which  were  verified 
by  devices  and  according  to  rules 
of  their  own  as  they  were  called 
for  by  the  circumstances  and  tem- 
per of  tha  times.  It  is  difficult  in 
these  days    to    fonn    any    notion 
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«f  the  effect  wbicb.  the  existence 
of  aa  organised  and  established 
system  of  this  sort  would  have 
upon  the  whole  range  of  human 
thought.  Probably  something  like 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  manner  in 
'which  lawyers  administer  and  de- 
▼elope  a  system,  which  in  many 
respects  is  arbitrary,  and  which  in 
ddmost  all  countries  is  enlarged  by 
professional  activity  to  dimensions 
comparable  to  those  of  the  systems 
which  were  the  woric  of  the  fives  of 
ihe  schoolmen.  For  every  practical 
purpose  courts  of  law  are  infallible, 
^i&  the  fact  that  they  decide  in  one 
way  or  another  settles  a  question 
which  may  previously  have  been 
open,  whilst  the  interpretation  which 
they  put  upon  the  language  of  the 
legislature  or  upon  the  principles 
set  forth  by  their  predecessors  be- 
<x>mes  by  that  very  fact  the  true, 
or,  which  in  practice  is  the  same 
thing,  the  authoritative  and  recog- 
nised interpretation  for  all  future 
time.  The  development  of  doc- 
trine, too,  goes  on  in  law  courts, 
ipuch  as  the  development  of  doc- 
trine went  on  in  the  schools,  by  the 
^UM^nmulation  of  decisions.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  question  under  what 
circumstances  and  to  what  extent  a 
master  is  liable  to  one  servant  for 
the  consequences  of  the  negligence 
of  his  fellow  servant  has  greatly 
exercised  our  courts  of  law  in  the 
course  of  the  last  generation.  The 
first  case  on  the  subject  was  decided 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
it  has  been  followed  by  probably 
flcores  of  others  which  define  the 
Applications  and  the  distinctions 
connected  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple. Substitute  schools  in  the 
mediseval  sense  for  law  courts,  ex- 
change for  the  discussion  of  the 
petty  interests  of  private  litigants 
the  comparatively  free  discussion  of 
subjects  regarded  as  being  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  temporal 
And  eternal  welfare  of  mankind  at 
large,  and  suppose  that  the  spirit 
of    discussion   combines   much  of 


the  freedom  and  reference  to 
general  considerations  which  dis- 
tinguish scientific  research,  with 
that  prospect  of  arriving  at  a  definite 
result,  by  the  vindication  or  con- 
demnation of  particular  opinions, 
which  gives  litigation  its  point  and 
edge,  and  we  may  form  to  our- 
selves some  sort  of  notion  of  the 
position  which  dogmatic  theology 
held  amongst  men  as  being  the 
most  glorious,  the  most  important, 
and  the  most  authentic  branch  of 
human  learning,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  was  the  most  vigorous  of 
all  the  employments  which  coidd 
occupy  the  human  mind. 

The  study  of  dogma,  however, 
was  only  one  branch  of  theology. 
Mystical  theology  aimed  at  pro- 
viding a  systematic  and  organised 
expression  for  one  of  the  most 
powerftil  of  human  feelings.  Con- 
vents and  monasteries  were  used, 
amongst  other  things,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  and  satisfying  spiri- 
tual ambition  and  all  the  other 
emotions  of  love,  hope,  and  fear 
which  the  invisible  world  excites 
in  men  and  women  of  certain 
classes.  Moral  theology  again  ex- 
tended its  dominion  over  every 
part  of  practical  life,  and  through 
the  confessional  enforced  by  ter- 
rible penalties  the  ecclesiastical 
view  of  morals  upon  all  subjects, 
public  and  private.  A  good  his- 
tory and  exposition  of  moral  theo- 
logy would  throw  an  entirely  new 
Kght,  not  only  upon  the  growth  of 
private  morals  proper,  but  upon  a 
variety  of  kindred  subjects,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  growth  of  con- 
stitutional and  international  law. 

Theology,  therefore,  as  it  existed 
in  its  palmiest  days  and  under  the 
triple  division  to  which  we  have 
referred,  was  nothing  less  than' a 
vast  organised  system  claiming,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  really  exercising, 
an  empire  over  the  intellect,  the  af- 
fections, and  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind in  their  highest  and  most 
interesting  functions.      What,    in 
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general  terms,  was  the  means  by 
which  this  was  done  ?  The  answer 
is  plain  enough.  The  clergy  had 
sncceeded,  partly  by  the  great 
services  which  they  had  rendered 
to  mankind,  partly  by  the  fact  that 
they  had  exclusive  possession  of 
such  knowledge  as  was  then  in 
existence,  in  impressing  upon  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  population 
of  this  part  of  Europe  the  belief 
that  they  were  the  representatives 
of  God  upon  earth,  that  they  were 
the  ^guardians  and  exclusive  pos- 
sessors and  authorised  interpreters 
of  a  divine  revelation,  and  that  to 
obey  them  was  the  highest  of  moral 
and  intellectual  duties,  sanctioned 
by  the  highest  rewards  and  the 
most  tremendous  penalties. 

The  unchallenged  dominion  of 
these  views  over  the  reason,  the 
feelings,  and  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind lasted  long,  and  was  vigorous 
and  in  many  respects  beneficial 
whilst  it  lasted.  But  the  history  of 
several  centuries  is  filled  with  ac- 
counts of  the  shocks  which  ul- 
timately reduced  their  influence  to 
the  comparatively  low  ebb  at  which 
it  now  stands.  Each  department 
had  to  sustain  separate  and  repeated 
attacks.  Men  were  brought  into 
continual  and  angry  collision  with 
dogmatic,  mystical,  and  moral  theo- 
logy respectively,  by  the  gradual 
growth  first  of  literature  and  after- 
wards of  science ;  by  the  impatience 
with  which  all  sorts  of  heterodox 
mystics  regarded  the  intervention 
of  any  priest  between — as  they 
would  phrase  it — themselves  and 
Grod ;  and  by  the  disgust  which  men 
naturally  felt  at  the  process  of  lay- 
ing bare  the  secrets  of  their  hearts 
before  priests,  and  of  submitting  to 
their  judgment  every  thought  and 
action  of  their  lives — a  judgment 
regulated  by  a  code  which  was 
either  secret,  or  intensely  unpopular 
in  so  far  as  it  was  not  secret. 

The  first  great  and  general  out- 
break of  this  opposition,  after 
many   minor   ones,    was   the   Re- 


formation of  the  sixteenth  century- 
Like  other  such  movements,  and 
in  particular  like  the  French. 
Revolution,  of  which  no  doubt  it 
was  the  precursor,  it  set  out  with 
higher  aspirations  and  pretensions 
than  it  was  able  to  make  good,  and 
it  produced  many  positive  theories 
which  experience  showed  to  be 
crude,  slight,  and  imperfect.  It 
will  nevertheless  be  for  ever  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  g^reatest  and 
most  glorious  epochs  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  if  indeed  any  part  of 
that  chequered  history  deserves  such 
epithets,  for  it  was  the  first  great 
and  general  act  by  which  any  large 
part  of  mankind  recognised  the  aJQ- 
important  doctrine  that  religious 
ought  to  be  true,  and  that  the  popular 
religion  of  the  day  was  intolerably 
far  from  the  truth.  Down  to  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  many  religions 
had  been  preached,  and  had  pre- 
vailed over  large  parts  of  the 
world,  but  probably  no  one  of  them 
had  been  accepted  upon  the  ground 
of  a  solid  and  rational  conviction 
of  its  truth  based  upon  real  evi- 
dence. The  great  eastern  religions. 
Buddhism  and  Brahmanism,  were 
rather  authoritative  systems  of  phi- 
losophy than  anything  else,  and  ih& 
progress  both  of  Christianity  and 
Mahometanism  was  clearly  due  &r 
more  to  that  moral  sympathy  which 
is  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  -word 
faith,  than  to  the  force  of  evidence. 
Each  creed  and  each  heresy  which 
had  in  its  turn  addressed  itself  to 
the  human  race,  had  claimed  their 
intellectual  allegiance  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  complete  and  systematic^ 
and  their  moral  allegiance  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  good.  The  no- 
tion of  requiring  positive  evidence 
of  its  truth,  or  at  all  events  of 
making  the  weight  of  that  evidence 
the  test  by  which  to  decide  upon 
its  acceptance  or  rejection,  was 
hardly  known  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation. 

It    was,   indeed,   only  by  slow 
degrees,   and   under  the  pressure 
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of  infinite  controversy,  that  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  leading 
principle  of  the  Reformation  "was 
ascertained.  Even  at  the  present 
day  there  are  those  who  do  not 
admit  the  fact,  or  do  not  appre- 
ciate its  importance.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  understand  the 
bearings  of  the  tangled  controver- 
sies of  our  own  days  unless  we 
understand  this  point,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  influenced  and 
bore  upon  the  controversies  which 
have  been  in  progress  at  a  con- 
tinually increasing  rate  from  the 
days  of  Luther  to  our  own  time. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all,  that 
in  its  origin  the  Reformation  was  a 
poHtical,  moral,  and  spiritual,  rather 
than  an  intellectual  movement. 
Luther's  internal  combats  and  other 
spiritual  experiences  must  have 
been  substantially  the  same  as  those 
of  many  other  persons,  and  must 
no  doubt  have  led  them  as  well  as 
him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
medicines  for  the  soul  provided  by 
the  ecclesiastical  system  then  estab- 
lished were  no  medicines  at  all,  but 
mere  quackery.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  popular  mind  was  ex- 
cited  by  practical  scandals  and 
evils,  by  the  corruptions  of  the 
clergy,  and  by  a  general  suspicion 
that  they  were  hypocrites,  whose 
objects  were  of  the  most  selfish 
and  worldly  kinds,  and  were  at- 
tained by  gross  fraud.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  if  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  Romish  Church  as  they 
were  understood  in  the  sixteenth 
century  had  been  preached  by  men 
who  lived  as  if  they  really  and 
heartily  believed  them,  their  truth 
would  long  have  remained  unques- 
tioned. The  question  of  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  was  incidental  and 
supplementary,  in  the  first  instance 
to  tiie  question  of  the  siDcerity  of 
those  who  professed  to  believe  it. 
Look — to  take  one  instance  out  of 
a  thousand — at  the  Epistolce  ohscu- 
Torwm  Yirorum,  The  whole  tendency 
of  that  volume  is  to  cover  the  monks 


with  every  species  of  disgraceful 
reproach ;  but  the  step  from  this  to 
a  repudiation  of  their  doctrine  was 
short  and  obvious.  How  could 
any  one  practically  doubt  that  the 
doctrines  of  a  stupid  licentious  ig- 
norant barbarian  were  as  false  as 
the  man  himself  was  hateful?  The 
consequence,  though  by  no  means 
necessary,  was  sure  to  be  drawn,, 
and  as  a  fact  it  actually  was  drawn 
all  over  a  great  part  of  Europe.  Con- 
troversy stepped  in  to  complete  what 
popular  indignation  had  begun.  The 
controversialists  of  course  began, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  men  not  to 
begin,  by  assuming  the  truth  of 
Christianity  as  a  whole.  Their 
indignation  was  naturally  directed 

Xinst  the  wicked  monks  and  priests 
)  had  corrupted  it  for  purposes  of 
their  own.  The  revival  of  learning 
supplied  the  Protestants  with  an 
immense  armoury  of  formidable 
weapons.  It  was  easy  to  show  that 
a  great  part  of  the  popular  system 
was  to  be  found  neither  in  the  Bible 
nor  in  the  writings  of  the  early 
Fathers.  The  translation  and  gene- 
ral circulation  of  the  Bible  enabled 
large  numbers  of  persons  who  had 
never  before  taken  the  smallest  in- 
terest in  theological  speculations  to 
see  this  for  themselves.  If  the  Re- 
formers had  been  able  to  make  out 
their  case  as  clearly  as  they  thought 
they  could,  if  they  had  been  able  to 
say  in  perfectly  plain  and  distinct 
terms,  This  is  the  religion  taught 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  these  are  your 
additions  to  it  made  at  such  and 
such  times,  for  such  and  such  ob- 
jects, they  would  have  accomplished 
their  purpose,  both  on  the  positive 
and  negative  side.  They  would  have 
done  this  by  putting  forward  a  case 
which  could  have  been  debated  on 
its  own  merits  by  persons  aOTceing 
in  the  rejection  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed,  on  the  ground  that 
this  at  all  events  was  not  true,  in- 
asmuch as  large  parts  of  it  were 
unauthorised  additions  to  the 
original  creed,  with  whiclj  it  pro- 
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fessed  to  be  identical.  Their  eflTorts 
to  do  this,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  other  hand 
to  show  that  the  attempt  was  hope- 
less, and  that  no  solid  distinction 
conld  be  made  between  what  they 
admitted  and  what  they  rejected,  so 
that  they  must  either  renonnce  all 
claims  to  the  Christian  name,  or 
jkccept  the  whole  theology  of  Home, 
was  the  essence  of  the  great  con- 
troversy between  the  Protestants 
«nd  Catholics.  This  controversy 
exercised  many  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  accomplished  minds  of 
several  successive  generations,  pro- 
duced some  of  their  most  remark- 
Able  books,  and  deeply  influenced 
many  of  their  most  important  politi- 
<jal  events.  It  is  not,  however,  on 
these  grounds  only,  or  chiefly,  that 
it  is  still  of  interest.  Its  interest  for 
U8  is  derived  rather  from  the  fact 
that  it  gave  birth  to  the  fer  deeper 
«nd  more  interesting  controversy 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion  itself,  which  after  raging  so 
warmly  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  for  a 
time  superseded  by  the  surpassing 
interest  of  the  political  events  with 
which  it  was  connected,  and  has 
now  revived  with  a  degree  of  ear- 
nestness which  seems  likely  to  pro- 
duce incalculable  effects  upon  every 
department  of  life  and  thought. 
For  all  these  reasons  we  will  try  to 
sketch  slightly  the  progress  of  the 
controversy  in  our  own  country 
and  in  France.  The  experience 
of  the  two  countries  was  in  this,  as 
in  some  other  particulars,  comple- 
mentary. The  Catholics  in  the  one, 
the  Protestants  in  the  other,  argued 
at  a  disadvantage  and  under  penal- 
ties, so  that  those  who  are  not  dis- 
posed to  take  the  trouble  to  investi- 
gate obscure  literary  problems  must 
be  content  to  take  their  notions  of 
the  arguments  of  English  Catholic 
writers  from  Laud,  Chillingworth, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  their  successors 
and  their  notions  of  French  Protes- 


tant writers  from  Bossuet  and  his 
contemporaries  and  successorB.  It 
is  hardly  possible,  however,  tiiat 
such  controversalists  as  these  should 
have  failed  to  do  full  justice  to  their 
own  sides,  and  to  deal  more  or  less 
vigorously  with  the  leading  arga- 
ments  of  their  opponents,  however 
much  they  may  have  misrepresented 
or  misunderstood  particular  indivi- 
duals. *  We  will  begin  then  with  Uie 
English  writers. 

The  great  revolution  in  English 
ecclesiastical  affairs  which  signalised 
the  sixteenth  century  was  made,  like 
other  revolutions,  under  the  influence 
of  various  circumstances  and  con- 
flicting feelings.  It  was  not  till  the 
thing  was  done  that  people  began 
to  construct  its  theory.  The  first 
great  effort  in  this  direction  was 
made  by  Hooker  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  Ecclesiastical  Pciii^ 
without  feeling  that  he,  if  ever  any 
man  could  do  so,  might  claim  the 
merit  of  having  devised  by  a  single 
effort  the  most  plausible  and  the 
most  durable  theory  of  a  great  in- 
stitution of  which  that  institution 
was  capable.  His  object  is  only  in- 
directly controversial.  His  imme- 
diate purpose  was  simply  to  state 
the  case  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  he  certainly  stated  it  with  such 
consummate  skill  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  all  the  efforts  made 
during  the  last  270  years  in  die 
same  direction  have  added  very 
much  to  what  he  said*  In  a  few 
words  his  theory  is  somewhat  as 
follows : — Laws  may  be  divided  in- 
to two  great  classes:  those  of  which 
the  obligation  is  perpetual,  and 
those  which  may  be  changed  finom 
time  to  time  as  circumstances  re- 
quire. The  laws  which  enjoin  the 
belief  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  theological  or  moral, 
belong  to  the  first  class.  Those 
which  regulate  Church  government 
belong  to  the  second.  It  is  the 
duty  of  sovereign  legislatures  to 


•  Cliillingwopth's  Religion  of  Protestants  contains  a  reprint  of  his  antagonist's  entire  work. 
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rooognise  and  enforce  laws  of  the 
first  class,  and  to  enact  from  time 
to  time  snch  laws  of  the  second 
class  as  may  appear  to  them  ex- 
pedient. Now,  King,  Lords,  and 
Oommons  together  are  the  sovereign 
legisktare  of  England,  and  the 
laws  which  they  have  established  in 
England  as  to  matters  ecclesiastical 
satisfy  these  conditions.  They  do 
reeognise  and  provide  for  the  teach- 
ing  of  that  part  of  the  Christian 
system  which  as  we  can  see  by  the 
use  of  our  natural  reason  is  its 
essence  and  foundation,  and  which 
as  we  may  learn  by  the  common 
methods  of  history  and  criticism 
was  in  point  of  fact  taught  as  such 
fiDia  the  very  origin  of  Christianity; 
whilst,  as  to  Church  government, 
the  system  established  is  not  only 
pmdent,  but  is  in  full  accordance 
with  the  most  ancient  and  respec- 
table ecclesiastical  precedents.  This 
appears  to  us  to  be  in  several  re- 
spectsoneof  the  most  remarkable  po- 
litical theories  that  any  single  person 
einer  devised  by  his  own  unassisted 
gesiuB.  It  belongs  to  the  same  class 
of  works  as  Locke's  essays  on 
GocemmefU  and  Toleration^  <fcc.,  and 
Warburton*s  Alliance  ;  but  to  us  it 
appears  far  superior  to  either.  If 
WB  regard  it  legally  and  historically, 
it  not  only  represents  what  actu- 
ally happened  at  the  Reformation, 
but  it  is  to  this  very  day  the  theory 
<rf  the  law  of  England.  If  we  re- 
g«rd  it  as  a  theory,  it  has  the  double 
inerit  of  being  perfectly  intelligible 
«nd  straightforward,  and  of  being 
vwy  difficult  to  answer.  To  prove 
•8  a  fact  that  any  scheme  of  Church 
govemmwit  whatever  is  coeval  with 
Clmstianity  and  was  devised  by 
Christ,  is  simply  impossible.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  or  nearly  all 
Obristians  agreed  in  Hooker's  day 
*8  to  the  divine  right  of  sovereign 
powers  to  legislate.  Why  then 
should  they  not  legislate  upon  such 
subjects  as  were  confessedly  not 
Matters  of  perpetnid  obligation? 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  vo- 
luntary system  which  is  so  popular 


at  present  is  at  bottom  only  a  par- 
ticular case  of  Hooker's  system.  A 
Church,  according  to  it,  is  a  volun- 
tary association  bound  together 
by  contract.  Under  this  system 
Churches  are  as  much  dependent 
on  the  State  as  railway  companies. 
The  State  directly  interferes  vntli 
neither,  but  it  gives  ^ilities  for 
the  establishment  of  each  by  private 
persons.  On  the  other  hand  it  steps 
in  to  compel  in  each  case  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  engagements  once  un- 
dertaken. 

If  it  be  asked.  Where  then  was  the 
objection  to  Hooker's  theory  ?  the 
answer  is  similar  to  that  which 
must  be  given  to  the  question,  What 
was  the  objection  to  the  theory  of 
Innocent  III.  and  others,  that  the 
Pope  is  the  moral  and  spiritual 
sovereign  of  mankind,  and  that  tem- 
poral governments  are  the  sheriffs 
by  whom  his  decrees  are  to  be  ex- 
ecuted ?  The  objections  to  Hooker's 
theory  were,  amongst,  others  the 
battles  of  Marston  Moor  and 
Naseby,  and  the  scaflfold  at  White- 
hall. The  objections  to  the  Papal 
theory  were  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  the  independence  of  Hol- 
land, and  the  final  issue  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Each  theory  was  per- 
fectly coherent  and  intelligible,  and 
much  might  be  said  in  favour  of 
each,  but  the  men  who  were  respec- 
tively affected  by  them  refused  to 
submit  to  them,  which  is  the  most 
fatal  of  all  objections  to  a  theory. 
There  is  no  use  in  proving  to  people 
that  they  ought  to  obey  you,  if  their 
answer  is.  We  will  one  and  all  die 
first,  and  if  that  answer  is  vigor- 
ously persisted  in. 

The  fortunes  of  the  theological 
parenthesis,  for  such  it  really  was,  in 
Hooker's  theory  of  Church  govern- 
ment, were  very  different  from  those 
of  the  theory  itself.  It  contained, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  the  very  essence 
of  Protestantism,  and  indicates,  as 
we  also  think,  the  battle-field  on 
which  the  fortunes  of  Christianity 
itself  must  be  and  indeed  are  actu- 
ally being  decided,  though  we  do 
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not  think  that  Hooker  himself  had 
an  adequate  notion  of  its  impor- 
tance. Disengaged  from  a  great  deal 
of  other  matter  not  relevant  to  our 
present  purpose,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  good  deal  of  Hooker's  book 
is  occupied  by  considering  and 
answering  this  question: — If  the 
Church  is  what  you  say  it  is,  if 
it  has  no  pormanent  constitution 
and  organisation,  where  does  it 
get  its  doctrines,  and  on  what 
warrant  do  they  ultimately  rest  ? 
The  answer  is,  Its  doctrines  are 
those  which,  as  we  believe,  can 
be  shown  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  historical  investigation  to  have 
been  communicated  to  men  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  have  been  by  him 
miraculously  authenticated.  This 
is  the  characteristic  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  against  the 
Bioman  Catholic,  who  believes,  or 
rather  who  ought  to  believe  if  he 
were  as  consistent  as  he  boasts  of 
being,  that  the  Church  proves  itself, 
or  rather  that  the  Pope  proves  him- 
self, and  as  against  those  Protestants 
who  believe  or  used  to  believe  with 
Calvin  that  the  Bible  proves  itself. 
Before  we  say  what  we  have  to  say 
upon  the  critical  aspects  of  the 
subject,  we  will  try  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  this  doctrine,  and  to  show 
what  were  its  fortunes,  and  how  it 
was  used  in  controversy. 

It  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  soul 
of  the  writings  upon  this  subject 
of  the  generation  which  succeeded 
Hooker,  and  who  combined  two 
elements  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  inconsistent:  very  high 
ecclesiastical  notions  of  Church 
government  with  strong  theoretical 
liberalism.  Laud,  "  Chillingworth, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Jackson  were 
all  men  of  this  type.  The  net  result 
of  their  writings  upon  the  matter  in 
question  is  that  the  Apostles'  Creed 
contains  all  the  doctrines  the  belief 
of  which  is  necessary  to  salvation ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Chilling- 
worth  and  Jeremy  Taylor  would 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 


bonfi,  fide  belief  of  the  articles  of 
that  creed  in  any  sense  which 
its  words  would  fairly  bear  was 
suiBcient  for  salvation.  When  asked 
upon  what  the  Apostles'  Creed 
rested,  they  would  have  said  that 
the  first  axticle  of  it  can  be  proved 
by  reason ;  the  clauses  relating  to 
the  life  of  Christ,  like  other  historical 
facts,  by  appropriate  historical  evi- 
dence ;  and  that  the  remainder  could 
be  shown  by  such  evidence  to  con- 
sist of  doctrines  taught  either  by 
Christ  himself  or  by  his  immediate 
followers,  from  which  fact  they 
would,  of  course,  derive  the  cha- 
racter of  a  supernatural  revelation. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  case  (aa  a 
lawyer  would  say)  thus  set  up 
is  altogether  independent  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  indeed  of 
Church  testimony  in  general;  and 
one  of  the  most  striking  passages 
in  Chillingworth  is  that  in  which 
he  triumphantly  refers  his  antago- 
nist to  Grotius,  De  VerHate,  in  proof 
of  the  proposition  that  Protestants 
could  do  without  tradition.  No  one, 
of  course,  who  has  even  a  superfcial 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
those  times  will  suppose  that  the 
members  of  the  school  to  which  we 
have  referred  confined  their  own 
belief  within  these  limits.  On  the 
contrary,  they  believed  in  elaborate 
theological  systems,  but  they  re- 
garded such  points  of  them  as  were 
not  contained  in  the  creed  as  mat- 
ters upon  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
Christians  might  differ  without  riak 
of  damnation,  and  as  to  which,  on  the 
other,  the  legislature  might  properly 
determine  how  for  belief,  or  at  all 
events  acquiescence  in  them  should 
be  made  a  condition  of  external 
communion  with  the  Church,  with 
all  the  advantages,  temporal  aii<] 
spiritual,  appertaining  thereto.  This 
cramped  and  lawyer-like,  though 
genuine  and  vigorous  hben^ism, 
has  we  think  been  very  imperfectly 
understood  by  those  who  hate 
treated  of  what  have  been  called 
the  Caroline  divines.  Modem  High 
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Ghnrcbmen  and  modem  Liberals 
have  agreed  to  pass  over  in  silence 
a  tendency  which  Dr.  Newman,  for 
instance,  must  have  looked  upon  as 
a  blemish  in  Land  regarded  as  a 
martyr,  and  which  would  have  pre- 
vented Lord  Macanlay  from  calling 
him  withont  qualification,  a  ridi* 
enlons  old  bigot. 

The  controversial  advantages,  as 
against  Roman  Catholics,  of  the 
position  which  we  have  described 
were  obvious.  On  the  one  hand  it 
enabled  those  who  held  it  to  do 
without  the  authority  of  the  Church ; 
on  the  other  it  enabled  them  to 
attack  its  corruptions.  It  laid  a 
plain  foundation  for  Christian  be- 
lief, and  supplied  an  intelligible 
test  by  which  to  ascertain  whether 
any  given  doctrine  properly  be- 
longed to  it.  It  was  long  before 
the  objections  to  it  were  pointed 
out,  and  when  they  were,  it  appeared, 
as  we  shall  attempt  to  show  imme- 
diately, that  they  were  objections 
not  to  Protestantism  specially  but 
to  Christianity  itself,  and  that  they 
in  no  degree  diminished  the  force  of 
the  case  made  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land against  the  Roman  Catholics. 

These  objections,  however,  were 
hot  raised  in  their  full  force 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  The 
iheory  which  had  been  constructed 
in  order  to  justify  tho  Reformation 
ieeply  influenced  the  course  of 
Bnglish  speculation  all  through  tho 
eighteenth  century,  long  after  the 
jontroversy  between  Protestants 
md  Roman  Catholics  had  ceased  to 
lave  anything  like  the  importance 
rhich  had  attached  to  it  under  the 
Jtuarts,  All  through  the  seven- 
Benth  centuiy,  from  the  time  of 
jord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  to  the 
ays  of  Bayle,  Deism  in  its  various 
>rms  had  been  on  the  increase.  It 
lay  be  said  to  have  culminated  in 
k>lingbroke  and  Hume  in  England, 
od  in  Voltairo  in  Prance,  and  no- 
ling  can  be  moro  characteristic  of 
le  genius  of  Protestantism  and 
atholicism   respectively  than  the 


manner  in  which  they  confronted 
their  common  enemy,  nor  can  any- 
thing throw  a  stronger  light  upon 
the  controversies  of  our  own  days. 
Deism,  like  almost  every  new  doc- 
trine which  has  powerfully  affected 
mankind,  was  in  the  first  instance 
rather  a  moral  than  a  merely  in- 
tellectual movement.  Prom  Lord 
Herbert  to  Theodore  Parker  and 
Mr.  Prancis  Newman,  mysticism  has 
always  been  congenial  to  Deism,  and 
has  introduced  some  strange  incon- 
sistencies into  the  theories  of  its 
professors.  The  moral  groundwork 
of  the  Deist  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury consisted  in  the  indignation 
which  was  provoked  in  many  per- 
sons, of  whom  Voltaire  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  type,  by  the  wars,  the 
cruelties,  the  harsh  and  brutal  theo- 
ries, and  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
despotism  which  they  attributed  to 
theology  and  theologians.  To  attack 
as  false  theories  which  are  supposed 
to  be  pernicious  is  an  almost  univer- 
sal practice,  and  as  the  first  Protes- 
tants attacked  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logy principally  because  they  were 
disgusted  with  those  who  held, 
taught,  and  enforced  the  creed,  so 
the  Deists  with  more  or  less  direct- 
ness and  openness  attacked  Chris- 
tian theology  in  general.  Great  con- 
troversies are  always  confused  un- 
less they  can  be  compressed  within 
bounds  by  legal  or  quasi-legal  ma- 
chinery, and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Deists  confused  together  a 
good  deal  the  charge  that  Christian 
theology  was  false,  and  the  charge 
that  it  was  mischievous  and  im- 
moral from  the  merely  human  point 
of  view.  There  is  a  double  singu- 
larity in  the  turn  which  the  contro- 
versy took.  It  is  remarkable  in  the 
first  place  that  the  question  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  as  a  matter  of 
historical  fact  should  have  occupied 
the  English  mind,  not  indeed  exclu- 
sively, yet  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  the  question  of  its  utility  or  mo- 
rality, and  that  in  Prance  this  should 
have  been  reversed.    It  is  perhaps 
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still  more  remarkable  that,  for  the 
tune  at  all  events,  the  Christian 
eoose  should  have  trinmphed  upon 
the  question  of  truth  and  have  been 
lost  upon  the  question  of  utility  and 
morality ;  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
eertain  than  each  of  these  proposi- 
tions. Warburton,  Butler,  Lard- 
ner,  Berkeley,  Paley,  and  others, 
succeeded  beyond  all  question  in 
persuading  English  people  in  gene- 
ral to  accept,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
acquiesce  in  some  such  way  as  this 
of  rc^^ding  the  great  problem  of 
religion : — It  is  impossible  to  apply 
to  the  relations  between  God  and 
man  the  common  rules  of  morality 
which  are  usually  applied  to  the 
relations  between  man  and  man. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Qod  and  man  can  be  derived 
only  from  the  positive  testimony  of 
some  person  specially  acquainted 
with  them.  The  miracles  and  es- 
pecially the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  raise  a  presumption  that  he 
was  specially  acquainted  with  them, 
and  the  assertions  that  he  did  per- 
form those  miracles,  did  rise  ^m 
the  dead  and  ascend  into  heaven, 
and  did  make  such  and  such  state- 
ments as  to  those  relations,  are 
proved  by  historical  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  convince  reasonable  men 
of  their  truth.  This  theory,  elabo- 
rated in  its  different  parts  with  ex- 
traordinary vigour  and  a  boundless 
expenditure  of  various  kinds  of 
kaming,  was  the  final  answer  of 
orthodox  Protestant  theologians 
to  the  deists  and  atheists  cf  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  it  had  been 
their  final  answer  to  the  Bcmian 
Catholics  in  the  seventeentli  cen- 
tury. Paley  was  to  the  one  what 
Chilling^orth  was  to  the  otiier. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Boman 
Catholics  and  see  how  they  had 
dealt  with  the  subject.  Bellarmine 
is  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  earlier  Roman  Catholic  contro- 
versialists, and  though  probably 
fbw  English  readers  in  the  present 
day  have   ever  opened  them,  the 


four    quarto  volumes    printed  m 
double    column,   and  bearing  ibe 
ominous  title  of  BeUarmiMi's  dm- 
troversieSy  contain  much  that  is  b  tke 
highest  degree  curious  and  interest- 
ing,  and  would  on  many  gToandB 
repay  examination.    Their  style  and 
language  are  of  themselves  quite 
sufficient  to  attract  even  a  cataii 
reader.     Their  Latin  is  not  unlib 
a    literal    translation    of    modern 
French :  nothing  can  be  less  ckasicil, 
nothing  more  simple,  natural,  euj 
and    symmetrical.      The    anange- 
ment  is  as  good  as  the  language. 
It  is  precise  and  systematic  to  tke 
highest  degree — a  great  convenisBce 
to  a  modem  reader,  because  a  little 
attention  will  enaHe   him  to  see 
what  parts  of  the    argument  are 
likely  to  interest  him  and  what  lie 
can  skip  without  much  riak  of  loss. 
We  have  not  space,  however,  t» 
enter  upon  anything  that  could  be 
called  a  criticism   of  Bellarmine, 
or  to  do  more  than  state  in  a  yerj 
few  words  the  general  impressioD 
which  his  writings  produce.    Tbe 
impression  is  that  he  is  defending 
an  institution  whicdi   he  does  not 
seriously  believe  to  be  in  danger. 
He  is  full  of  learning.     Upon  eyery  i 
subject  he  has  his  scripture  pm)&  | 
from  the  Old  Testament,  scripture 
proofis  from  the   New  Testaaient, 
proofs  from  the  Fathers,  proofs  fioa 
the  decrees  of  councils,  and 
from  reason.     But  he  always  gi^ 
to  us  at  Jeast,  the  impression 
of  a  lawyer  delivering  an 
argument  before  a  favourable 
with  an  immense  i^paratus  of  legi 
authorities,  than  that  of  a  man  wlio  i 
really  setting  forth  the  true  groondl 
of  belief  in  a  matter  in  which  ^ 
does  heartily  believe.    He  thra*< 
endless  difficulties  in  the  wayof  liil 
opponents,  and  in  various  |^ 
and  in  particular  in  treating  botli« 
the  Bible  and  of  the  authorify « 
the  Church  he  appeals  largely  ii 
reason,  and  to  the  sort  of  argumed 
which    such    an    appeal    rended 
naturaL    There  is,  however,  littli 
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corrupt,  and  puerile  tyrant,  prompt- 
ing the  state  to  conduct  as  bad 
as  its  own !     Look  here,  and  here, 
»nd  hero,  and  here  at  the  scan- 
dals,   the    absurdities,    the    falso- 
hoods,  the  corruptions,  the  cruel- 
ties, which  joa  have  decked  out 
with  all   these   fine  feathers,    and 
which  are  intrinsicallj  so  hideous, 
so  grotesque,   so  monstrous,   that 
when  I  state  them  in  plain  words, 
aud  throw  aside  the  conventional 
tone  of  reverence  and  mystery  in 
which  you  have  contrived  to  veil 
them,  all  the  world  thinks  that  I  am 
making  a  joke,  and  laughs  with  me 
and  at  you,  though  there  is  little 
real  mirth   in  my  heart  whilst   I 
am  holding  up  you  and  your  idols  to 
the  contempt  which  they  deserve. 
The  weaker,  but  to  many  minds  the 
more  seductive,  voice  of  Rousseau 
was  a  variation  upon  the  same  air. 
How  harsh  and  inhuman,  he  seemed 
to  say,   are  your  splendour,  your 
dogmas,  your  priests  and  kings! 
AVhat  a  fearful  tyranny  you  have 
succeeded  in  erecting  both  in  heaven 
and  on  earth !    How  you  have  mis- 
conceived and  vitiated  human  na- 
tare,    making    that    bad  by  your 
sternness  and  hypocrisy  which  but 
for  you  would    have    been  good, 
gentle,  and  happy!    My  Savoyard 
vicar  teaches  a  doctrine  infinitely 
purer  and  better  than  your  kings 
and  priests.    How  impressive  these 
voices  were,   how  absolutely  they 
carried  the  day  in  France  and,  in- 
deed as  &r  as  they  reached,  through- 
out continental  Europe,  how  much 
they  aided  in  bringing  about  the 
great  revolution  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  are  living,  is  known  to  all 
the  world.     The  special  point  to 
which  we  wish  to  refer  is  the  con- 


trast which  the  whole  temper  and 
scope  of  the  controversy  presents  to 
that  which  was  carried  on  upon 
similar  subjects  in  England.  In 
each  country  Christianity  was  ac- 
cused of  being  neither  ti-ue  nor 
good ;  in  Engird  it  was  defended, 
and  that  successfully,  on  the  ground 
of  its  truth.  Not  a  few  of  its 
leading  apologists  write,  more  or 
less,  as  if  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  Christian  revelation  was  a 
doubtful  advantage  at  all  events  to 
the  existing  generation  of  men ;  but 
they  argue  if  it  really  was  made,  if 
most  of  us  really  are  to  be  dmnned, 
and  if  we  are  all  in  great  danger 
of  it,  it  is  surely  best  to  know  and 
if  possible  to  avoid  our  &te.  Such 
preaching  as  Wesley's  and  Whit- 
field's *  greatly  encouraged  this  view 
of  things,  and  both  the  popular 
preaching  and  the  apologetic  litera- 
ture of  the  day  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  in  England  far 
more  to  the  question  of  &e  truth 
and  much  less  to  the  question  of 
the  goodness  of  Christianity  than 
was  the  case  in  France.  It  is 
indeed  an  obvious  consequence  of 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholic theories  that  this  should  be 
so.  A  statement  of  fact  is  either 
true  or  false.  An  institution  is  good 
or  bad.  The  Protestant  creeds  rest 
upon  allegations  of  fact.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  is  essentially 
an  institution. 

Whatever  success  attended  the 
Protestant  controversialists  and 
preachers,  the  defeat  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  by  Voltaire  was 
one  of  the  most  signal  and  memor- 
able events  in  lustory.  Till  the 
days  of  De  Maistre  hardly  a  word 


'  Their  difference  as  to  predestination  was  of  verj  little  practical  importance  as  far  as 
human  prospects  are  concerned.  According  to  Whitfield  some  are  to  be  saved,  do  what 
they  please,  and  others  to  be  damned,  do  what  they  (»n.  According  to  Wesley  men  are 
like  children,  hardly  able  to  walk.  They  are  sent  out  in  a  thick  fog  into  a  street  crowded 
with  horses  and  carriages,  and  warned  not  to  get  themselves  nm  over.  The  benevolent 
person  who  sent  them  out  guides  a  few  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  rest  are  run  over,  but 
it  vas  their  own  fault  They  went  under  the  wheels  of  their  own  free  will.  Of  the  two 
theories  Whitfield's  has  always  appeared  to  us  the  most  straightforward  and  rational. 
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was  said  on  its  behalf.  It  wotild 
indeed  liave  been  rery  difficult  to 
defend  as  a  whole  what  Voltaire 
attacked  as  a  whole,  for  it  was 
obvions  as  soon  as  the  matter 
was  stated,  that  in  many  respects 
he  was  in  the  right,  and  that  the 
claims  made  on  behalf  of  the  Chnrch 
which  was  the  principal  object  of 
his  attacks  were  in  many  respects 
monstrous. 

Daring  the  period  which  has  suc- 
ceeded the  French  revolution  the  for- 
tunes of  the  great  controversy  have 
changed  again,  and  the  change  has 
again  been  eminently  characteristic. 
A  widespread  and  signal  revival  of 
Catholicism  has  taken  place,  and 
Protestantism,  we  are  told,  has  been 
discredited.  Few  topics  in  our  day 
have  attracted  more  attention  or 
have  been  made  the  theme  of  more 
eager  or  in  some  respects  of  more  im- 
fair  discussion. 

Let  us  attempt  to  estimate  the 
&cts.  In  almost  every  part  of 
Catholic .  Europe,  but  particularly 
in  France,  the  old  order  of  things 
which  Bossuet  celebrated  with  such 
arrogant  enthusiasm  has  been  broken 
do¥ni,  and  he  must  be  a  very  san- 
guine Catholic  indeed  who  supposes 
that  it  will  ever  return.  The  gene- 
ral nature  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  is  singulariy  uniform. 
The  Church  has  for  the  most  part 
been  stripped  of  its  political  power 
and  position.  A  line  has  been  drawn 
between  the  temporal  and  the  spiri- 
tual province.  There  is  a  constantly 
growing  tendency,  shackled  it  is  true 
by  various  official  and  other  diffi- 
culties, but  still  capable  of  being 
recognised  in  a  great  variety  of  di£ 
ferent  forms,  to  establish  the  volun- 
tary system  all  over  Europe,  as  it 
actually  has  been  established  in 
North  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  Civil  life  so  to  speak  has 
been  placed  everywhere  on  an  inde- 
pendent footing,  and  persecution,  and 
the  theories  on  which  its  practice 
used  to  be  justified,  are  repudiated 
on  all  hands.      One  result  of  this 


has  been  that  the  Roman  Ca&oBc 
Church  has  been  freed  from  many 
of  the  scsmdals  by  which  it  was 
brought    into   discredit.      A  body 
which  can  say  that  it  rules  only 
over  voluntary  subjects,  and  that  it 
rules  over  them  only  by  persuasion, 
has    an    excellent    defence  to  the 
charge  of  tyranny.    Many  gross  and 
obvious  scandals  have  perished  in 
the  storm  which  Ihoy  helped  to  pro- 
voke, and  the  growth  of  historical 
knowledge  and  our  increased  sym- 
pathy  with  past  times  have  shown 
that  many  of  the  charges  which 
Voltaire  and  other  writers  oi  the 
eighteenth  century  lavished  upon 
the  Church  and  the  clergy  were  un- 
just and  ignorant,  and  that  many 
others    were  greatly  exaggerated. 
In  this  way  a  sufficiently  impressive 
answer  has  been  made  to  that  part 
of   Voltaire's    charge    against  tiie 
Church  which  affected  its  usefnlnesB, 
and  which  in  its  immediate  political 
effbcts  was  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  charges.     De  Maistre's 
works    were    the  earliest    literary 
symptoms    of    the    great    revival. 
They  seize  with  chai^cteristic  skiU 
on  the  weak  points  of  the  enemy's 
position,  and  glance  at,  though  none 
of  tiiem  does  more  than  glance  at, 
the  nature  of  the  defence.     Innu- 
merable brilliant  hints  and  rapid 
sketches  scattered  over  the  SoirSe^ 
de  8t.-Peter8bo7irg,  the  work  on  the 
Pope,  and  the  minor  essays,  suggest 
the  conclasion  that  the  eighteenth 
century  in  general,  and  Voltaire  in 
particular,  had  taken  a  shallow  and 
ignorant    view    of    the    mediiDval 
Church,  and  had  formed  a  totally 
false  estimate  of  human  nature.    On 
the  other  hand  by  vague  appeals  to 
traditions  of  stupendous  d^th  and 
universality ;  by  hints  as  to  the  trea- 
sure of  wisdom  expressed  it  might 
be  in  a  strange  dialect  but  still  con- 
tained in  the  works  of  the  school- 
men ;  and  by  occasional  dashes  from 
uKMlem  science  into  mysticism,  De 
Maistre  did  much  to  propagate  the 
belief  that  the  objeotioBB  of  the  men 
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of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
tmth  of  Christianity  were  as  shallow 
as  their  charges  against  its  utility. 
Few  if  any  of  De  Maistre's  successors 
hare  equalled  his  genius,  but  many 
writers  of  his  own  creed,  as  well  as 
many  Protestants,  hare  counte- 
nanced his  views  and  have  shown  the 
policy  of  the  line  which  he  adopted. 
The  history  of  modem  Europe  and 
of  modem  civilisation  is  so  compli- 
cated and  so  enormously  extensive, 
and  the  part  which  churchmen 
played  in  every  one  of  its  depart- 
ments has  been  so  remarkable,  that 
it  is  easy  to  employ  almost  any 
amonnt  of  ingenuity  and  learning 
in  extolling  the  effect  of  their  en- 
terorises  and  the  olrjects  which  they 
had  in  view.  Nothmg,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  more  easy  than  to  find 
mystical  justifications  for  their  doc- 
trines, and  to  raise  objections  true 
or  false  in  endless  variety  to  every 
other  positive  system  which  can  be 
advanced  upon  the  subjects  to  which 
they  refer.  Whilst  the  breaches  in 
the  fortifications  were  repaired  by 
such  means  as  these,  the  scattered 
population  of  the  city  was  brought 
back,  and  even  increased  in  num- 
ber and  patriotism,  by  simpler  means. 
To  regain  the  affections  of  the  masses 
alienated  from  Catholicism  at  the 
Revolution  was  an  undertaking  in 
which  the  intellectual  element, 
though  present,  was  subordinate. 
As  &r  as  theory  went,  the  contro- 
versy had  been  above  the  heads  and 
cut  ci  the  reach  of  the  great  bulk  of 
those  whom  it  affected.  A  conta- 
gious moral  enthusiasm  in  fSskvour  of 
the  new  ideas  had  indeed  spread 
over  Europe,  and  had  produced,  as 
it  is  still  producing,  immense  re- 
sults, but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  in  the  bulk  of  those  who  were 
afiected  by  it,  it  rested  upon  any- 
thing deserving  the  name  of  an  in- 
tell^tual  conviction.  It  was  and 
is  a  sort  of  religion  propagated  by 
moral  sympathy,  and  capable  of 
being  met  and  overpowered  by  any 
other  religion  which  is  aUe  to  offer 


superior  attractions  to  those  who 
embrace  it.  If  the  question  of  truth 
is  left  on  one  side,  and  the  question 
of  the  comparative  moral  attractions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  on 
the  one  hand,  and  what  is  some- 
times vaguely  but  neither  unimpres- 
sively nor  inappropriately  called 
the  Bevolution  on  the  other,  is 
considered,  it  will  appear  that  each 
attracts  most  powerAdly  particular 
classes  of  men  and  women,  at  par- 
ticular periods  of  their  lives  and 
under  particular  circumstances. 
These  classes  run  into  each  other  so 
much,  their  boundaries  are  so  ir- 
regular, the  influence  of  local  and 
personal  causes  upon  them  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
the  line  between  them.  QeneraUy, 
however,  we  may  say  that  the  at- 
tractions of  each  are  exceedingly 
powerful,  and  are  so  various  that  as 
they  become  more  and  more  fiodly 
appreciated  in  different  department 
of  life  they  continually  win  over,  to 
the  one  side  or  to  the  other,  in- 
creasing numbers  of  adherents.  We 
may,  in  short,  sum  up  the  effect  of 
the  Bevolution  upon  Catholicism 
somewhat  as  follows.  Each  party 
has  established  its  power  to  exist  as 
against  the  other.  The  case  of 
each  has  been  stated  with  oontinu- 
aUy  increasing  vigour  and  con- 
sistency, and  the  attractions  of 
each  considered  rather  as  com- 
peting modes  of  life  rather  than  as 
conflicting  theories,  are  understood 
more  distinctly  and  by  a  larger 
number  of  persons  than  they  ever 
were  before.  The  scandals  of  the 
old  state  of  ^ings,  the  alliance  of 
the  corrupt  clergy  with  the  corrupt 
state,  and  the  invidious  position  in 
which  the  possession  of  political 
power  placed  them,  put  Catholicism 
morally  at  an  undue  disadvantage 
during  the  last  centuiy.  The  terror 
inspired  by  the  Bevolution  put  the 
view  of  life  which  it  embodied  at  a 
similar  disadvantage  during  the 
first  half  of  the  present  centuiy. 
To  a  considerable  extent  each  of 
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these  distarbing  causes  has  now 
ceased  to  afifect  the  question.  Rea- 
sonable people  of  each  way  of 
thinking  must  admit  on  the  one 
hand  that  Catholicism  was  only 
accidentallj  connected  with  the 
gross  corruptions  which  so  much 
scandalised  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  reigns 
of  terror,  the  destruction  of  fiskmilj 
ties,  and  the  redistribution  of  pro- 
perty, are  only  accidentally  con- 
nected with  modem  Liberalism. 
The  two  theories  in  short  are 
coming  to  look  each  other  in  the 
face,  and  mankind  is  being  silently 
asked  the  question,  which  of  the 
two  it  prefers  upon  its  intrinsic 
merits? 

This  brings  us  by  a  path  the 
nature  of  which  will  become  appa- 
rent as  we  go  on  to  the  question 
how  matters  have  gone  with  Pro- 
testantism since  the  success  of  the 
EngHsh  theologians  over  the  Eng- 
lish Deists  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  The  general  character 
of  the  answer  which  must  be  re- 
turned to  this  question  is  sufficiently 
well  known. 

The  last  word  of  the  Protestant 
controversialists  of  the  last  century 
was  this : — ^We  are  prepared  with 
such  proof  as  ought  to  satisfy  reason- 
able men  that  Jesus  Christ  taught, 
rand  authenticated  by  miracles,  cer- 
tain  doctrines  as  to  the  relations 
4)etween   God  and  man   here  and 
hereafter,  which,  though  repug^nant 
in  some  respects  to  human  feeling, 
-are  not  so  monstrous  as  to  be  in- 
^rapable  of  being  proved  by  any  evi- 
dence whatever.   Every  part  of  this 
-statement  has  been  exposed  to  the 
most  vehement  attacks  from  every 
sort  of  assailant — Protestant,  Ca- 
tholic, Deist,  Pantheist,  and  Atheist; 
some  of  which  we  may  shortly  notice. 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  notion 
that  miracles  can  prove  anything  at 
^1  is  in  itself  unphilosophical,  and 
that  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow, 
for  instance,  that  because  a  man 
raises  a  dead  body  to  life,  he  ought 


to  be  believed  when  he  asserts  the 
truth  of  the  Nicene   Creed.     The 
answer  to  this  argument  has  always 
appeared  to  us  short  and  perfectiy 
decisive.     People  may  argpie  and 
talk  as  they  please,  but  if  any  one 
were  now  to  do  in  Hyde  Park  what 
Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  done 
in  JudsBa,  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind would,  in  fact,  believe  all  he 
said.     For  instance,  if  it  were  an 
admitted  fact  that  such  a  person 
cured  people  born  blind  by  a  word, 
that  he  created  large  quantities  of 
food,  that  he  came  to  life  after  being 
put  to  death,  and  then  ascended  up 
into  the  clouds  and  disappeared, 
and  if,  before  doing  so,  he  were  to 
say  that  there  was  a  ftiture  state, 
and  that  in  the  sun  there  lived  a 
very  powerful  being  who  had  or- 
dered all  men,  under  pain  of  awfnl 
punishments  to  be  inflicted  after 
death,  to  abstain  from  all  food  and 
all  work  from  noon  till  ten  at  night 
every  Friday,  and  all  governments 
to  make  laws  to  enforce  such  absti- 
nence, can  any  one  doubt  that  in 
point  of  fact  he  would  be  beUeved 
and  obeyed  ?    It  would  be  useless 
to  argue  that  he  might  have  told  a 
lie  or  have  known  nothing  about 
the  matter.    People  would  say  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  might  have 
told  the  truth,  and  might  know  aU 
about  the  matter,  and  that  one  thing 
at  least  was  quite  clear,  namely,  that 
he  was  a  very  extraordinary  persoD, 
who  knew  and  could  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  other  men — if^  indeed,  he 
could  be  called  a  man  at  all.     They 
would  feel,  in  short,  that  it  was 
safer  to  act  upon  his  directions  in  a 
matter  of  which  they  knew  little. 
K  any  one  doubts  this,  he  has  only 
to  remember  the  fact  that  whenever 
and  wherever   it   is  or  has    been 
clearly  and  undoubtingly  believed 
that  Jesus  Christ  actutdly  was  a 
supernatural  person,   and  actually 
did  issue  commands  authenticated 
by  miracles,  millions  of  people  have 
practically  adopted  those  oonunands 
as  the  law  of  their  lives — a  law 
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which  they  might  often  break,  but 
which  no  one  ever  yet  disowned  nntil 
he  had  come  to  disbelieve  either  the 
fact  that  Christ  gave  those  com- 
mands or  the  &cts  from  which  men 
infer — and,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
justly  and  reasonably  infer — his 
power  to  give  them.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  case  of  Christianity  many 
other  feelings  have  been  mixed  up 
with  that  of  submission  to  supe- 
rior force.  Intense  moral  sym- 
pathy, passionate  love,  have  been 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  miraculous 
power ;  but  the  belief  in  the  power 
of  Christ  has  been,  if  not  the  main- 
spring and  foundation  of  Christi- 
anity, at  all  events  an  absolutely 
essential  condition  to  its  rule  over 
large  bodies  of  men. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  no 
evidence  possibly  could  prove  a 
miracle,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  of 
nature  are  immutable,  and  a  miracle 
is  a  transgression  of  a  law  of  nature. 
To  us,  this  has  always  appeared  a 
foolish  argument,  being  based  on  a 
supposed  opposition  between  two 
vague  words,  'miracle*  and  *law.' 


What  after  all  is  a  miracle,  except 
something  which  greatly  excites 
wonder?  and  what  is  a  law,  ex- 
cept a  short  general  description 
of  a  large  class  of  facts  ?  Strik- 
ing a  lucifer  match  would  be  a  mi- 
racle to  a  savage.  Those  who  assert 
the  impossibility  of  miracles  on 
this  ground  appear  to  us  to  say,  if 
they  say  anything,  Our  descriptions 
of  the  facts  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded are  so  complete  that  no- 
thing ever  did  or  ever  will  happen, 
the  truth  of  which  would  imply 
that  any  one  of  those  descriptions 
is  false  or  incomplete.  Hume  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  given  the  true 
account  of  the  matter.  The  truth 
of  every  strange  story,  whether  the 
strangeness  of  the  story  does  or 
does  not  reach  such  a  pitch,  that 
people  in  general  would  call  it 
miraculous,*  is  a  case  of  the  conflict 
of  opposite  improbabilities.  The 
question  is,  which  involves  the 
more  striking  deviation  from  the 
common  course  of  events,  the 
supposition  that  this  particular 
evidence  is  false,  or  the  supposition 


'  The  word  'miracle*  is  used  in  many  senses,  but  perhaps  the  most  definite  souse 
which  can  be  given  to  it  is  that  of  an  occurrence  caused  by  an  abnormal  power  of  volition 
on  the  part  of  a  human  being,  or  by  the  direct  volition  of  some  being  who  is  not  the  object 
of  our  senses.  A  certain  number  of  bodily  motions  are  caused  by  that  sort  of  wish 
vhich  we  call  a  volition,  and  of  which  it  is  the  characteristic  peculiarity  that  it  ftilfils 
it£clf.  Acts  so  done  which  arc  not  usually  so  done  would  be  miraculous.  If  by  a  wish 
I  could  move  my  table,  my  gun,  or  my  house  as  I  can  move  my  arm  or  my  leg,  or  if  these 
objects  were  moved  under  circumstances  which  admitted  no  other  supposition  than  that 
some  invisible  agent  had  moved  them  as  a  roan  might  by  the  use  of  his  bodily  organs, 
that  which  is  generally  meant  by  a  miracle  would  happen.  To  prove  a  miracle  in  this 
sense  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  first  the  phenomena,  next  the  existence  of  a  rational 
agent  capable  of  producing  them  by  volition,  and  lastly,  the  absence  of  every  other  cause 
by  which  they  could  be  prmluced.  An  angel  opens  my  book.  This  is  a  miracle.  To  prove 
it  to  be  one  I  must  prove  at  least,  first  that  the  book  was  opened ;  next  the  existence  of  an 
angel  able  to  open  the  book  and  in  the  room  at  the  time ;  lastly,  that  no  one  else  did  it. 
To  bring  the  matter  to  a  plain  test.  Suppose  the  act  were  a  crime,  on  what  evidence  short 
of  this  could  the  an^l  be  convicted?  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  *  impossible' 
which  is  worth  noticmg  in  this  place  because  it  frequently  comes  imder  notice  in  discus- 
nons  on  this  sulnect.  '  Impossible '  may  mean  that  whidi  can  be  imagined  but  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  any  known  means.  For  instance,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  lift 
a  weight  of  ten  tons,  and  for  almost  every  man  to  lift  a  weight  of  half  a  ton,  but  it  is  as 
easy  to  imagine  such  a  feat  as  to  imagine  a  man  lifting  any  weight  at  aU.  'Imi>08- 
sibl({ '  may  also  mean  unimaginable  or  '  uxmieaning.*  For  instance,  we  sa3r  it  is  im- 
possible that  two  straight  lines  should  enclose  a  space.  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  the 
proposition  implied  in  the  use  of  the  word  '  straight '  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  expressed 
by  the  words  *  enclose  a  space '  in  such  a  way  that  when  we  try  to  combine  the  two  into  one 
mental  image  we  aro  unable  to  do  so.  In  other  words  the  proposition  is  as  unmeaning 
as  any  arbitrary  sounds  or  signs  would  be.  /^  j 
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tisat  ibis  particiilar  ooonrrence, 
under  the  particnlar  circamstanoes 
alleged,  really  happened?  PaJej 
expressly  accepts  this  issne,  and 
ai^es,  surely  very  reasonably, 
that  the  circnmstanoes  under  which 
human  testimony  afl&rms  yerj 
strange  events,  may  be  such  as  to 
carry  the  conviction  of  their  truth 
to  every  reasonable  mind. 

A  third  argument  against  the 
case  stated  by  Paley  and  his  school 
ia  aimed  at  the  assertion  that  the 
Christian  doctrines  are  not  too  re- 
pugnant to  human  nature  to  be 
believed  upon  any  evidence  what- 
ever. It  has  frequently  been  as- 
serted on  the  contrary  that  they  are, 
that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  dam- 
MatioQ  in  particular,  unless  it  is  so 
completely  explained  away  as  to  be 
practically  unmeaning,  falls  under 
that  description.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  this  argument  many  writers 
have  set  themselves  to  explain  away 
the  doctrine  in  question,  Paley  for 
infltance  (perhaps  not  without  a 
recollection  of  the  honour  list  and  the 
poll  at  Cambridge)  observing  that 
for  aught  we  know  there  may  be  as 
little  to  choose  between  the  circum- 
stances as  there  is  to  choose  between 
the  characters  of  tiie  last  man  in 
heaven  and  the  first  man  in  heU. 
Hgr  remarks  that  a  fine  of  one 
shilling  is  an  everlasting  punish- 
ment masmuch  as  if  you  are  fined 
yon  are  fined  to  all  eternity.  The 
more  common  and  on  the  whole 
iiie  more  satisfactory  answer,  and  it 
cannot  we  think  be  denied  that  it 
is  satisfactory,  is  that  it  is  impossible 
to  set  limits  to  the  probative  foroe 
of  evidence,  and  that  there  is  quite 
misery  enough  in  this  life  to  explain 
if  not  to  justify  our  worst  fears  as 
to  any  other. 

The  fourth  aimiment  joins  issue 
witii  Paley  on  his  principal  aver- 
ment. It  is  that  the  evidraice  to 
which  he  appeals  is  not  such  as 
would  justify  a  reasonable  man  in 
believing  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
history ;  that  the  hypothesis  of  the 


falsehood  of  the  miraculous  part  of  it 
involves  little  or  no  difficulty,  and 
can  on  the  contrary  be  explamed  in 
many  different  ways,  none  of  whicli 
involve  any  departure  &om  the 
common  experience  of  mankind; 
whereas  the  hypothesis  of  its  troth 
does  involve  the  widest  possible 
departure  &om  it.  This  argument 
has  been  put  forward  by  many 
writers.  Some,  as  for  instance 
Voltaire  and  Paine,  have  confined 
themselves  principally  to  the  specific 
objections  which  may  be  made  to 
the  gospel  history  as  it  stands. 
Others  have  attempted  to  construct 
theories  by  which  the  admitted 
facts  of  Chnstianity  may  be  ex- 
plained without  resorting  to  the 
hypothesis  that  the  nuraculous  his- 
tory which  the  Christian  theology 
is  founded  is  true.  Strauss  and 
Benan  are  perhaps  the  best  knows 
writers  of  <^e  class  in  the  present 
generation.  The  general  line  of  ar- 
gument which  i^ey  have  adopted  in 
answer  to  Paley  and  his  prede- 
cessors is  sufficiently  well  loiown. 
It  is  in  a  few  words  that  the  ori- 
ginal evidence  of  what  occurred  is 
no  longer  in  existence,  not  haying 
been  preserved  at  the  time;  that 
the  evidence  before  ns  consists 
mainly  of  the  &ct  that  very  sooa 
after  the  time  when  the  alleged 
events  are  said  to  have  happened, 
lai^  numbers  of  persons  bdieTed 
that  they  did  happen,  and  that 
with  all  the  enthusiastic  eameit- 
ness  which  distinguishes  religions 
convictions  from  all  others.  l%i& 
however,  it  is  argued,  proves  not  ^ 
truth  of  the  alleged  fkcts  but  the  in- 
herent attractions  of  the  creed.  It  is 
further  asserted  that  various  natural 
causes  for  the  progress  of  Christianity 
are  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
of  the  times  and  in  the  analogieB 
affi>rded  by  the  growth  of  other  re- 
ligions and  of  religious  opinions 
generally  in  our  own  and  other 
ages.  It  is  in  short  alleged  that  s 
complete  examination  (^  the  cirofH^ ' 
stances  {»t>ves  that  the  estabygl^ 
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ment  and  suooess  of  Christianity 
was  not  a  miraculons  or  exceptional 
bat  an  ordinary  event  which  ought 
to.be  regarded  as  the  result  of  weU 
known  and  distinctly  assignable 
canseB. 

In  cor  opinion,  the  question 
whetiier  this  can  or  cannot  be 
made  ont  as  against  such  reasoners 
as  PaJey,  is  the  question  by  the 
deeiskm  of  which  Ghnstianity  must 
stand  or  fall ;  whence  it  will  foUow 
thai  Protestratism  thus  stated  is  the 
only  eonsistent  and  reasonable  form 
in  which  Christianity  can  be  pro- 
posed to  the  belief  of  rational  men. 
There  is,  we  think,  no  other  way  of 
stating  it  which  does  not  involve 
a  peiUio  principid^  either  in  express 
words  or  else  in  Uie  shape  of  a  deli- 
berato  determination  to  draw  a  wid^ 
CQsiclnsion  from  given  premisses  than 
the  prenoisBes  will  warrant.  Should 
this  be  shown  to  be  true,  it  will 
follow  that  the  charges  so  often 
brought  by  Boman  Catholics  agaixist 
Protestants,  of  inconsistency  and 
want  of  logic,  are  not  only  &2ae, 
bat  recoil  on  ilieir  own  heads. 

Two  cautions  or  explanations  are 
iMoeasary,  by  way  of  preface  to 
what  we  have  to  aay  upon  this  sub- 
jeci  The  first  is  i£at  the  question 
^Ifihated,  for  instance,  between 
Priestley  and  Horsley,  whether 
tlie  ChrijBtian  revelation  contains 
iaxy  oihier  doctrines  than  the  uniiy 
of  God,  a  future  state  of  reward 
and  pnxtiahmenia,  and  a  code  of 
morals,  in  so  far  aa  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  can  be  so  described, 
becomes  upon  this  principle  a  mere 
<pie8tioa  of  &ct.  Horsley,  as  well 
M  Priestley,  admitted  that  the 
qaesticm  whether  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  taught  by  or  by 
the  authority  of  Chrot,  was  to  be 
determined  on  precisely  the  same 
principles  as  the  question  whether 
itwasaadcipated  by  Plato.  When, 
^^herefiore,  Bossuet  argued  against 
^  Proteatanis,  that  their  method 
would  lead  to  Sodnianism,  he  was 
fwltf  of  that  logical  error,  what- 


ever may  be  its  technical  name, 
which  consists  in  inferring  the 
falsehood  of  the  method  from  the 
unwelcome  nature  of  the  results  to 
which  in  a  given  case  it  would  lead, 
as  if,  for  instance,  a  man  should 
argue  that  the  eld^t  son  cannot  by 
the  law  of  England  be  his  father's 
heir-at-law,  because  if  he  were  it 
would  follow  that  A  B  had  no  right 
to  property  of  which  he  was  in 
possession. 

The  second  observation  is,  that 
there  is  no  direct  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  belief  that  the  Christian 
revelation  was  very  short  and  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of 
articles  of  religion  like  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  as  the  standard  of 
doctrine  and  teaching  in  a  eiven 
Church.  There  is  no  absurdity  in 
the  supposition  that  materials  exist 
out  of  which  systems  can  be  framed 
upon  subjects  which  do  not  form 
part  of  the  matter  expresslv  re- 
vealed. The  whole  group  of  doc- 
trines, for  instance,  which  are 
connected  with  the  subject  of  pre- 
destination and  free-will  fall  under 
this  head.  It  was  certainly  not 
unnatural,  though  it  may  or  may 
not  have  be^i  a  mistake,  to  suj^pose 
that  the  general  ej£ciency  of  the 
clerical  body  for  the  purposes  lor 
which  they  were  established  would 
be  promoted  by  laying  down  rules 
as  to  the  character  of  their  jM'eaoh- 
ing,  eY&a.  though  the  persons  who 
laid  them  down  were  well  aware  of 
their  own  feUibility.  When  Par- 
liament directs  the  parish  doctor  to 
vaccinate  all  poor  children  brought 
to  him  for  that  purpose,  no  one 
supposes  that  it  professes  medical 
infallibility,  and,  in  the  same  way, 
the  ^lactment  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  as  the  standard  of  teaching 
amongst  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  pei^ectly  consistent 
with  the  views  held  by  nearly  all 
Church  of  England  liberals  that 
there  was  no  particular  harm,  mo- 
rally or  spiritually,  in  dissentiT^g 
from  them. 
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These  considerations  appear  to  ns 
to  prove  that  the  Protestant  theory, 
stated  as  writers  of  the  evidential 
school  stated  it,  is  perfectly  logical 
and  consistent,  whether  as  a  fact 
the  tmtii  of  its  cardinal  doctrine 
can  or  cannot  be  proved.  Let  ns 
now  consider  whether  any  other 
theory  of  Christianity  is  capable 
even  of  being  stated  without  in- 
curring the  objection  of  being  either 
purely  gratuitous  or  else  contra- 
dictory and  unintelligible. 

There  are  three  principal  systems 
which  may  be  examined  in  reference 
to  this  matter : — the  system  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Transcendental 
Protestants,  the  Roman  Catholic 
system,  and  the  principal  forms  of 
Mysticism,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
which  are  perhaps  best  exemplified 
amongst  some  of  our  own  Protestant 
Dissenters. 

Transcendental  or  mystical  Pro- 
testantism in  this  country  has  al- 
ways been  professed  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  during  the  last  forty 
years  it  has  made  great  advances. 
Its  first  great  professor  in  these 
times  was  Coleridge,  from  whom  to 
a  great  extent  have  been  derived, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  High  Church 
school,  to  which  it  is  perhaps  a  mis- 
nomer to  apply  the  name  of  Pro- 
testant at  all,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Mystical  Liberal  school,  which 
has  been  ably  represented  by  various 
living  writers  whom  we  need  not 
specify  by  name.  Of  the  High 
Church  school  it  is  needless  to  say 
much,  as  what  we  have  to  say  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  applies  a  fortiori 
to  them .  Of  the  Liberal  descendants 
of  Coleridge,  who  seem  to  us  to  re- 
present far  more  faithfully  than  the 
High  Churchmen  that  side  of  Cole- 
ridge's wavering  and  inconsistent 
chftfacter  which  was  really  most 
characteristic  of  the  man,  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  without  respect 
and  liking  ;  but  their  intellectual 
position,  in  so  &r  as  we  are  able  to 
understand  it  at  all,  appears  to  us 
hopelessly  confused  and  contradic- 


tory. They  fidthfuUy  repeat  the 
bewilderment  which  pervades  all 
Coleridge's  writings  on  that  subject, 
and  to  which,  therefore,  we  wiD 
confine  our  observations. 

Of  the  many  things  which  he 
despised  intellectually,  there  was 
probably  nothing  which  Coleridge 
despised  so  hear&ly  as  the  view  of 
Christianity  which  we  have  endea* 
voured  to  state.  It  was,  for  one 
thing,  far  too  distinct  and  definite 
for  him.  For  another,  he  thooght 
that  Christianity  would  be  defeated 
upon  the  issue  which  that  view 
raises  ;  and  for  this  reason  he  was 
unwilling  to  accept  it.  There  is  a 
remarkable  criticism  upon  Priestley 
in  one  of  his  works  which  sete 
this  in  a  very  clear  light.  The  sub- 
stance of  it  is  that  Priestley  tried  to 
save  the  Christian  fiiith  '  as  over  a 
razor's  edge,'  by  producing  quasi- 
judicial  proof  of  the  BesurrectioiL 
Coleridge  expresses  his  own  con- 
viction that  this  could  not  be 
done,  and  that  faith  so  treated 
would  fall  off  the  razor's  edge  into 
infidelity.  The  logical  inference 
from  tlus  ought,  we  think,  to  have 
been  the  repudiation  of  historical 
Christianity  altogether,  and  the  snb- 
stitution  for  it  of  the  philosophical 
theory — whatever  it  might  be— 
which  Coleridge  preferr^.  This, 
however,  was  fJEir  too  audacious  and 
decisive  for  Coleridge.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  like  to  sit  upon 
two  stools,  and  shift  about  between 
them.  Accordingly  he  racked  hiB 
ingenuity  to  produce  a  version  of 
Christianity  which  should  make 
its  philosophical  beauty  and  his- 
torical truth  support  each  other. 
Part  of  it  was  to  be  true  because  it 
was  beautiful,  and  the  rest  bean- 
tiful  because  it  was  true ;  and  eveiy 
individual  disciple,  or  knot  of  dis- 
ciples, could  apportion  the  troth 
and  the  beauty  in  their  own  way. 

This  clue  gives  the  principle  of  a 
good  many  of  the  intricacies  whick 
render  his  writings  so  wearisome, 
and  which  but^^ibr  hisr  occasional 
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fleams  of  hnmoiir,  shrewdness  and 
vigour,  would  make  them  utterly 
intolerable.      On    the    one    hand, 
Christ  gave  a  divine  revelation  as 
a  matter  of  fact.     On  the  other, 
reason — ^not  the  vulgar  thing  eom- 
xnonlj  so  called,  but  that  peculiar 
kind  of  reason  which  it  was  super- 
lativelj  necessary    to    distinguish 
£roni  the  understanding  (Vemunft 
as  opposed  to  Ver^tand^  if  that  makes 
it   any  plainer) — was  at  all  events 
semi-divine,  and  had  a  variety  of 
canons  and  maxims  of  its  own,  to 
which   the   doctrines   revealed   by 
Christ  were  in  some  way  or  other 
to  conform.     The  ^ndamental  dif- 
ficnlty  under  which  Coleridge  and 
his  followers  have  always  laboured 
has  been  that  of  adjusting  the  claims 
of   these    two    authorities.      They 
never  know  which  of  the  two  is  to 
be  the  ultimate  test  of  the  truth, 
or  even  of  the  meaning  of  a  doctrine. 
Their  perpetual  problem  is  to  show 
that  Christ,  reason,  and  conscience 
all  mean  the  same  thing,  and  the 
resnlt  is,  to  twist  the  Bible  out  of 
all    shape,   to  put    an  intolerable 
strain  upon  the  reason,  and  utterly 
to  bewilder  the  conscience.    For  in- 
stance, such  doctrines  as  the  atone- 
ment  and  original  sin    come   out 
of  their  crucible  in  such  a  shape 
that  no  human  creature  can  recog- 
nise them,  either  as  what  is  taught 
in  the  Bible,  or  as  what  was  be- 
lieved in  the   Church,  or  as  what 
reason   or  conscience    could   ever 
have   been  brought  to  approve,  if 
they  had  not  been  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent   washed    over    with  BibUcal 
phraseology.     It  is  impossible  to 
read  Coleridge  without  feeling  that 
if  he  had  put  Christianity  entirely 
on  one  side,  and  had  taken  trouble 
enongh,  he  would  have  had  a  chance 
of  giving  what  he  would  have  re- 
garded as  its  philosophical  equi- 
valent, and  that  if  he  had  put  phi- 
losophy on  one  side,  he  might  have 
preached  remarkable  sermons ;  but 
he  and  his  followers  muddled  up 
the  two  things  together  in  such  a 


manner  as  to  prolong  probably  for 
many  years  the  final  decision  of  the 
decisive  question.  Any  one  who  has 
watched  the  current  of  English 
thought  for  the  last  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  must  have  observed 
the  steady  decline  of  the  influence 
of  this  kind  of  mystical  Protestant- 
ism. It  leads  and  can  lead  to  no 
result  at  all,  except  that  of  encum- 
bering a  philosophy  which  is  quite 
difficult  and  obscure  enough  as  it 
is  with  a  theological  nomenclature, 
which  makes  it  ten  times  more 
difficult  and  obscure.  The  problem 
of  finding  something  that  looks 
rather  like  the  old-fashioned  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement,  and  which 
also  looks  rather  like  new-fashioned 
transcendental  morals,  is  hard  to 
solve,  and  would  be  perfectly  use- 
less if  it  were  solved.  To  believe 
a  doctrine  because  it  is  revealed  is 
intelligible ;  to  believe  it  because 
it  appears  to  be  true  on  independent 
grounds  is  intelligible.  But  to  be- 
Heve  it  upon  both  grounds,  and  to 
show  how  the  two  fit  together,  is  te 
persist  in  sitting  upon  two  stools, 
protesting  all  the  time  that  they  are 
only  one.  What  the  merits  of  Cole- 
ridge and  his  followers  may  be,  if 
they  are  regarded  as  the  authors  of 
a  religious  philosophy,  is  a  wide 
question  upon  which  we  cannot  now 
enter. 

The  Roman  Catholic  system  is 
usually  put  forward  as  by  far  the 
most  logical  and  perfect  of  all  the- 
ories of  Christianity.  It  has  become 
fashionable  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  to  say,  A  Catholic  I  under- 
stand, and  an  atheist  I  understand, 
but  a  Protestant  is  incomprehen- 
sible and  inconsistent.  We  are 
utterly  unable  to  understand  this. 
It  appears  to  us  impossible  to  state 
the  Roman  Catholic  system  without 
either  a  jpetitio  jjrincipii,  or  the  re- 
cognition of  the  Protestant  princi- 
ple, and  the  preliminary  proof  of 
the  Protestant  case.  Of  course  if  a 
Roman  CathoHc  says,  as  consistent 
Protestants  do,  that  common  his- 
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toiical  evidence  proves,  not  merely 
tlie  truth  of  the  facts  stated  in  the 
Apostles'  Greed,  but  the  farther  &ct 
that  Jesus  Christ  established  the 
Roman  Catholic  system  of  dogmas 
and  of  Church  government,  with  all 
the  powers  which  are  now  claimed 
,  for  the  Pope  and  the  priesthood,  he 
is  perfectly  logical,  but  in  that  case 
he  not  only  admits  the  validity  of 
the  Protestant  method,  and  proves 
the  case  of  the  Protestant  as  the 
foundation  of  his  own,  but  he  takes 
upon  himself  in  addition  a  burden 
of  proof  so  overwhelming  in  its 
nature,  that  no  rational  man  could 
ever  hope  to  sustain  it.  Practically, 
too,  he  is  open  to  the  ftirther  ob- 
jection that  his  edifice  when  erected 
overhangs  his  foundations.  That 
there  ever  was  such  a  person  as 
Jesus  Christ,  that  he  ever  taught 
any  doctrine  at  all,  ih&t  he  insti- 
tuted the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  gave  its  clergy  supernatural 
power,  are  all  matters  of  fact  to  be 
established  by  oommon  historical 
evidence.  K  they  are  be  believed 
at  all,  they  must  be  believed  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  evidence 
proves  them,  as  long  ss  it  proves 
them,  and  subject  to  the  discovery 
of  ftirther  evidence,  or  further  argu^ 
ments  upon  the  old  evidence.  To 
deny  this  is  to  deny  their  character 
as  matters  of  fact;  to  admit  it  is  to 
admit  something  utterly  Inconsis- 
tent with  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
theory,  which  requires  absolute  un- 
hesitating unconditional  faith,  as  to 
all  articles  of  faith.  How  can 
these  states  of  mind  be  consistent  ? 
How  can  the  one  be  founded  by 
any  legitimate  process  upon  the 
otiier  ?  If  belief  rests  upon  evi- 
dence it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  belief  can  go  beyond  the  evi- 
dence. If  the  belief  is  independent 
of  the  evidence,  what  is  the  good  of 
the  evid^ice,  and  what  is  t£e  con- 
dition of  the  belief  ?  In  order  to  get 
what  Catholics  call  &ith«  out  of  what 
every  one  calls  evidence,  fisbith  must 
be  defined  as  a  supematBraUy  im- 


parted finality  for  believing  trae 
doctrines  upon  insufficient  grouads, 
an  absurdity  which  can  be  avoided 
only  by  defining  it  as  a  supemataral 
perception  of  the  truth  without  any 
grounds  at  alL  Aa  in  the  present 
day  hardly  any  supposition  can  be 
regarded  as  too  afc^urd  to  require 
refutation,  let  us  shcMrtly  consider 
the  effidct  of  accepting  theae  views 
of  &ith. 

Logically  considered,  Baith  defined 
as  a  supernatural  power  of  pe^ 
ceiving  religious  truth  is  simply  a 
petiUo  prmdpii.  It  is  a  m^^  a8ae^ 
tion  that  a  certain  set  of  proposi- 
tions is  true.  Such  assertioiui  may 
always  be  made  elaborate  and  con- 
sistent, and  in  that  Benae  of  the 
words,  as  logical  as  you  please; 
and  if  they  relate  to  matters  beyond 
human  experience,  they  eae  d 
course  incapable  of  being  directly 
disproved.  Suppose,  for  inalanofl, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  sun  is  inha- 
bited by  a  race  of  persona  resem- 
bling men  in  certain  particnkn. 
It  is  obviously  possible  to  constraot 
a  theory  as  to  their  mode  of  lift, 
t^eir  laws,  their  gOYemmant,  t^eir 
feelings,  their  literature,  and  what- 
ever else  you  please,  which  wiH  he 
perfectly  consistent  and  intelligiUe. 
The  only  objection  to  such  a  theoiy 
would  be  its  purely  gratnitons  cha- 
racter. No  one  who  had  not  beea 
to  the  sun  could  possibly  assert  of 
his  own  positive  knowledge  that 
it  was  false.  Yet  every  one  who 
knew  that  the  persons  by  whom 
the  theory  was  consiamcted  knev 
no  more  about  the  inhabitants 
of  the  sun  than  their  neighboue, 
would  dismiftB  it  with  total  iodi^ 
ference,  and  refuse  to  allow  his 
conduct  to  be  influenced  in  the 
smallest  degree  by  the  bare  pote- 
bility  of  its  trutL  If  the  aoooust 
giv^i  were  not  only  altogether  gra- 
tuitous, bat  were  intrinsioally  im- 
probable, its  importance,  if  possihk, 
would  be  diminished.  Tlus  is  m 
ezaet  aooonntof  the  nature  of  sveiy 
theological  system  whiek 
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from  its  adherents  faith,  in  ih» 
sense  of  a  sapematnral  mtaition  of 
ihe  truth  of  a  oertain  set  of  doc* 
trines  announoed  as  trae  by  clerical 
teachers.  All  of  them,  in  so  far  as 
they  require  any  credit  whatever 
beyond  liiat  which  would  naturally 
be  produced  by  the  evidence  (if 
any)  on  which  they  are  based,  are 
gratuitous ;  but,  in  addition  to  this, 
all  of  them  contain  a  greater  or  less 
amofunt — generally  speaking,  a  very 
laarge  amount — of  violent  intrinsic 
improbability.  If  these  two  points 
had  been  clearly  understood,  they 
would  have  spared  manldnd  an 
infinite  quantity  of  controversy, 
often  as  ingenious  as  it  was  worth- 
less ;  fcr  its  object  was  to  show 
that  given  doctnnes  proposed  for 
the  belief  of  manldnd  in  an  autho- 
ritative manner  were  not  abso- 
lute nonsense,  and  that  their  state- 
ment did  not  involve  a  downright 
contradiction  in  terms.  An  excel- 
lent example  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  Leibnitz's  speculations  about 
the  origin  of  ctiI  and  the  good- 
ness of  God.  The  problem  is  to  re- 
concile the  doctrine  of  the  goodness 
of  Qod  with  the  existence  of  evil  and 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation. 
Whe^er  or  no  Leibnitz  succeeds 
in  showing  that  it  is  possible  to 
attach  sucn  meanings  to  the  words 
eanployed  in  these  propositions,  and 
to  mi^e  such  conjectures  about 
things  of  which  neither  he  nor  any 
one  else  can  by  any  possibility  know 
anything  whatever,  as  to  suggest  a 
possible  escape  from  an  absolute 
contradiction,  is  a  question  which 
may  have  an  interest  for  people 
witii  a  turn  for  verbal  ingenuity. 
To  those  who  care  for  realities,  it 
will  probably  always  appear  that, 
even  if  his  theory  is  perfect  in 
itself,  it  is  utterly  valueless,  for 
this  plain  reason:  It  proposes  to 
justify  an  arbitrary  assertion  about 
the  character  of  God,  by  showing 
diat  it  is  not  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  known  fiicts,  though  it 
admits  at  the  very  outset  ths^  the 


&ct6,  as  &r  as  they  go,  render 
the  doctrine  which  it  seeks  to 
justify  improbable.  The  defences 
of  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation — nay,  the  very  doctrine  it- 
self— are  illustrations  of  the  same 
thing.  Christ  is  supposed  to  have 
said,  *  This  is  my  body ;'  meaning 
thereby  that  a  piece  of  bread  which 
he  had  in  his  hand  was  changed 
into  his  body.  How,  it  is  asked, 
can  the  belief  that  such  was  the 
case  be  reconciled  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses  of  those  who 
were  present  on  the  occasion,  that 
it  was  not  the  case?  The  re- 
conciliation is  e£fected  by  the  sup- 
position that  Christ  spoke  with 
reference  to  a  crude  and  clumsy 
meti^hysical  theory  about  substance 
and  accident,  and  that  he  meant  to 
say,  '  The  substance  of  my  body  has 
bcKsn  miraculously  nmltiplied.  The 
substance  of  the  bread  has  been 
taken  away,  the  accidents  being  left 
unchanged,  and  one  of  the  miracu- 
lously multiplied  substances  of  my 
body  has  been  miraculously  put 
into  each  of  the  bits  of  head  which 
I  am  now  about  to  distribute  to 
you,  whereby  each  of  them  has 
become  my  body.'  This  is  obviously 
meant  as  the  explanation  of  a  diffi- 
culty, but  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
the  difficulty  to  be  explained  is  alto- 
ge^er  gratuitous.  Ko  difficulty  at 
sJi  exists  until  it  has  been  proved, 
first,  that  the  words  of  Christ  are 
entitled  to  more,  and  if  so  to  how 
much  more,  attention  than  those  of 
any  ordinary  man;  next,  that  he 
spoke  those  words,  as  to  which  the 
evidence  is  not  merely  hearsay  upon 
hearsay,  but  hearsay  in  a  foreign 
language,  recorded  probably  many, 
perhaps  sixty,  years  or  more  after 
the  event;  and  next,  that  he  did 
not  use  them  inametaphorical  sense. 
J£  Dryden  had  gone  a  very  little 
further  he  would  have  seen  that  of 
all  bungling  bigotry  none  is  so  bun- 
gling as  that  double  botching,  which 
after  invc^dng  faith  as  the  proof  of 
an  arbitrary  asaerticm,  which  it  oaUs 
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a  mystery,  invokes  it  again  to  sap- 
port  a  clamsy  explanation  of  the 
mystery  which  it  calls  a  doctrine. 
Every  part  of  systematic  theology, 
whether  the  system  is  Calvinistic, 
Lutheran,  or  Boman  CathoHo,  is 
pervaded  hy  this  constantly  recnr- 
ring  petitio  prlneipii,  Protestants 
for  the  most  part  have  come  to  see 
this,  and  have  ceased  to  systematise. 
Their  systems,  moreover,  were  far 
less  ludicrous  than  the  Catholic 
system,  as  they  were  produced 
under  less  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. There  is  less  nonsense  in 
Calvin,  for  instance,  than  in  Bellar- 
mine.  The  Catholics  on  the  other 
hand  seem  never  to  tire  of  extolling 
a  system  which  keeps  up  a  perpetual 
game  of  leap-frog  betweem  the  tor- 
toise and  the  elephant,  each  in  its 
turn  supporting  the  other.  The 
explanation  supports  the  mystery 
and  the  mystery  supports  the  ex- 
planation, and  faith  supports  both. 
The  odd  part  of  the  matter  is  that 
they  are  so  particularly  proud  of  the 
logic  of  the  system.  It  is  indeed 
peculiar,  for  it  is  the  sort  of  logic 
which  might  be  found  in  the  calcu- 
lations of  a  person  who,  having  to 
arrive  at  given  arithmetical  conclu- 
sions upon  the  assumption  that 
2  +  2=5  ^^^  3x9=28,  is  obliged 
after  infinite  twists  and  turns  to 
state  a«  facts  that  the  desired  con- 
clusion is  true,  and  that  his  opera- 
tions prove  it. 

This  strange  jumble  of  arbitrary 
faith  and  clamsy  reason  does  not 
perhaps  differ  much  in  principle, 
though  it  differs  greatly  in  other  re- 
spects from  the  simple  and  thorough- 
going mysticism  of  the  English  Pro- 
testant Dissenters.  Their  view  of 
religion  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
well-known  devotional  stanza : 

A  sneering  infidel  once  asked 
A  clown  to  prove  his  Bible  true  ; 

He  laid  bis  baiid  upon  his  heart, 
And  s€dd,  I  feel  it  here. 

To  many  persons  there  is  something 
specially  attractive  in  this  perfectly 
simple     unquestioning    faith,    the 


simple  acceptance  of  religion  with- 
out  any  critical  process  at  all  on 
account  of  its  inherent  attractions 
for  the  mind  which  so  accepts  it 
No  doubt  much  at  all  events  of  the 
early  success  of  Christianity  was 
due  to  this  influence.  No  donk 
those  who  were  converted  by  the 
preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield, 
or  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Bemari 
did  beg  the  question  of  the  trati 
of  the  doctrine  offered  to  then. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
mob  which  took  the  Bastile,  and 
of  that  which  massacred  the  Hu- 
guenots, of  the  volunteers  of  1793. 
of  the  Leaguers  of  the  sixteen^ 
century,  and  of  the  Covenanters  of 
the  seventeenth,  of  all  in  short  who 
surrendered  themselves  body  and 
soul  to  any  great  popular  or  spiritoil 
impulse,  in  which  they  have  recog- 
nised their  own  passions  and  feel- 
ings raised  to  a  higher  power  and 
drawn  on  a  larger  scale.  All  the 
great  impulses  by  which  society  has 
from  time  to  time  been  traversed  and 
sometimes  transformed  have  been 
revealed  to  babes  and  suckliogs  and 
hidden  from  the  wise  and  pradeni 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  these  facte, 
but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
not  to  be  misled  by  them.  Theysug- 
gest  and  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  two  very  different  in- 
ferences. One  inference  common^ 
suggested  is,  that  faith  is  a  short 
cut  to  truth.  The  other  is,  that 
faith  is  indispensable  to  the  wide 
reception  and  general  success  of 
every  creed  whatever,  poUtical  or 
religious.  The  first  of  these  infe- 
rences appears  to  us  a  natural  but 
mischievous  error.  The  second  d^ 
pears  to  us  an  important  truth.  In 
order  to  explain  this,  it  is  necessaij 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general 
theory  of  belief.  The  ultimate  fact 
at  which  at  present  we  can  arnve 
about  men  is,  that  every  man  is  a 
force  or  has  a  force — for  either  ex- 
pression may  be  used — the  natore 
of  which  is  unknown,  but  which 
tends  to  action  as  surely  as  a  spring 
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coiled  np  tends  to    uncoil  itself. 
This  action,  moreover,  is  from  time 
io  time  directed  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  certain  objects  which 
vary  from    time    to    time.     Very 
young  children  act  apparently  with- 
out any  distinct  object  at  all,  their 
actions  being  probably  cansed  by 
the  uneasiness  which  arises  from 
an   accumulation    of   unexpended 
power.    Very  soon,   however,   the 
notion  of  acting  for  an  object  is  by 
some  means  acquired ;  and  as  soon 
as  this  is  the  case,  the  element  of 
belief  comes   into  play.     A  child 
wishes,  for  instance,  to  put  some- 
thing into  its  mouth.     It  stretches 
out  its  hand  for  that  purpose.     It 
obviously  believes  when  it  does  so 
that  it  can  effect  its  purpose;  for 
if  it  does  not,  as  for  instance  if  the 
object  desired  is  one  which  it  cannot 
or  is  not  permitted  to  move,  it  will 
show  its  disappointment  by  crying 
and  stmggling.   This  i s  the  simplest 
case  of  belief.     It  is  a  case  which 
precedes  the  use  of  language,  and 
it  shows,  as  do  cases  of  belief  after 
language  has  been  mastered,  that 
to  believe  is  much  the  same  as  to 
expect   steadily  or    to    remember 
clearly, — to  reckon  that  is  the  fact 
believed  amongst  those  facts  which 
by  your  own  senses  you  have  per- 
ceived or  will  perceive,  or  which 
you  would  have  perceived  or  would 
hereafter    perceive   by   your   own 
senses  if  you  were  favourably  situ- 
ated for  the  purpose.     The  case  of 
a  child's  readiness  to  believe  further 
shows  that  originally  there  is  no 
connection  whatever  between  the 
firmness  of  our  belief  and  the  truth 
of  the  proposition  which  we  believe. 
Belief  and  true  belief  are  different 
things:  the  former  may  be  pro- 
duced  in   a  thousand   ways,    and 
quite  independently  of  evidence ; 
the    latter    is    composed    of    two 
factors — interest  in    the    subject, 
and    evidence    to    guide    it.     The 
greater   part  by  far  of    a  child's 
beliefs  are  false.     It  is  only  by  slow 
degrees  that  it  learns  to  derive  any 


information    at    all,   and    by  still 
slower  degrees  that  it  learns  to 
derive  true  information  from,  any 
one  of  its  senses,  external  or  in- 
ternal.    A  child,  for  instance,  takes 
a  very  long  time  to  learn  to  see, 
and  uiere  is  hardly  one  of  its  ges- 
tures which  does  not  show  that  it 
learns  to  use  its  various  members 
by  a  long  series  of  trials  and  errors ; 
and  this  is  the  case  through  life. 
Few  of  us  can  recollect  learning  to 
walk  or  to  speak,  but  most  of  us 
can    recollect    learning    a  foreign 
language  and  various  bodily  accom- 
plishments— skating  for  instance. 
To  success  in  these  matters  faith — 
confidence  in  [our  power  to  express 
our  meaning,  say  in  German,  or  to 
get  forward  upon  our  skates — is  ab- 
solutely essential  ;  but  our  faith  leads 
us  into  innumerable  errors,  and  it  is 
by  the  process  of  making  mistakes 
and  correcting  them  that  we  gradu- 
ally acquire  fdl  that  we  know.     No 
man  could  boast  that  he  had  never 
had  a  fall  in  skating,  or  that  he  had 
never  talked  bad  German,  except 
one  who  had  never  tried  either  to 
skate  or  to  speak  German.     Faith 
guides  a  man  to  truth  as  a  foul 
wind  guides  a  ship  on  her  course. 
It  brings  him  into  collision  with 
experience,  and  goads  him  on   to 
interpret  it,  just  as  a  north  wind 
by    pressing    a    ship's    broadside 
against  the  water  to  the  south  of  it 
enables  it  to  steer  either  to  the  east 
or  to  the  west.     If  there  were  no 
water  the  ship  would  drift  like  a 
balloon.     If  there  were  no  experi- 
ence by  which  the  suggestions  of 
fiuth  could  be  continually  verified 
and  controlled,  there  would  be  abso- 
lutely no  connection  at  all  between 
faith  and  truth.     To  say  that  faith 
is  the  foundation  of  religion,  unless 
it  is  added  that    evidence  is  an 
equally  indispensable  foundation  for 
it,  is  to  say,  in  an  obscure  and  im- 
passioned way,  that  religion  has  no 
foundation  at  all,  that  is,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  desired  or  expected  that 
religions  should  be  true.       OOqIc 
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This,  at  all  erentB  as  regards 
Christian  sects,  may,  we  ihink,  be 
saf^j  regarded  as  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  if  it  is  an  irrelevant 
assertion  to  saj  of  a  religion  that  it 
is  &lse,  no  one  Christian  sect  can 
condemn  any  other,  for  all  that  any 
of  them  has  ever  said  about  its  rivals 
may  be  reduced  to  this  :  I  am  right, 
my  religion  is  true,  and  yours  is 
untrue.  Let  it  once  be  fully  and 
distinctly  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  all  reUgions  are  mere  dreams, 
that  they  contain  no  element  of 
truth  at  all,  and  that  all  that  can 
be  said  of  them  is  that  some  are 
prettier  fables  than  others,  and  that 
to  be  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic is  a  mere  matter  of  taste, 
and  mankind  will  cease  to  care 
about  religion  at  all.  It  must  be 
added  that,  though  arbitrary  as- 
sumption upon  such  subjects  is  in 
every  possible  case  absurd,  it  is 
perhaps  more  monstrous  when  it  is 
directed  to  specific  matters  of  fact 
than  under  any  other  circumstances. 
If  any  one  asserts  that  by  spiritual 
intuition  and  independently  of  evi- 
dence, in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word,  he  knows  that  Pontius  Pilate 
and  not  Cauponius  or  GbJlio  was 
the  governor  of  Judsa  by  whom 
Christ  was  put  to  death,  or  that  the 
mode  of  execution  was  crucifixion, 
not  stoning  or  beheading,  he  asserts 
that  which  no  sane  person  can  pos- 
sibly beheve ;  but  if  it  is  admitted 
that  these  are  common  ikcts  to  be 
proved  by  common  evidence,  how 
is  it  possible  to  distinguish  between 
them  and  spiritual  facts  discernible 
by  intuition  ?  The  facts  of  the  re- 
surrection and  the  ascension  to- 
geiher  form  the  cardinal  doctrine 
of  Christianiiy.  It  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  doctrine  fit>m  the 
facts,  for  the  doctrine  consists  of 
an  assertion  of  the  truth  of  the 
facts.  Could  the  very  best  or  most 
spiritually  minded  of  human  crea- 
tures beUeve  in  these  facts,  either 
before  they  happened,  or  after  they 


happened,  except  upon  evidemee? 
and  if  he  is  to  believe  upon  evidence 
how  could  his  belief  go  beyond  tiie 
evidence  if  it  were  genuine  belief  F 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  very  spin- 
tually  minded  Chinaman  heard  the 
history  of  Christ  from  a  debaacbed 
European  sailor  who  said  that  he 
had  been  told  it  by  a  priest  whom  he 
knew  to  be  a  licentious  hypocrite,  is 
he  to  believe  it  or  not  ?  Practically, 
every  one  knows  that  the  in&my 
of  the  witnesses  would  desbray  aD 
belief  in  their  evidence.  Ought  it 
to  do  so  ?  To  say  that  it  ought  not 
is  to  insult  the  common  sense  ci 
mankind.  To  say  that  it  ought 
admits  the  whole  principle  of  his- 
torical investigation,  for  if  tiie 
imaginary  Chinaman  is  justified  in 
disbelieving  a  true  story  because  he 
hears  it  upon  very  bad  authonfy, 
he  must  be  justified  in  feeling  some 
doubt  about  it  if  the  authcmty  is 
only  rather  bad.  It  is,  in  short, 
impossible  not  to  admit  that  he 
ought  in  every  case  to  consider  ^ 
whole  matter  fully  npon  its  meritB, 
giving  to  every  item  of  evid^use 
that  amount  of  weight  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  it ;  and  if  this  is 
admitted  it  will  follow  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  define  rational  &ith  as 
anything  else  than  that  degree  of 
interest  in  religious  subjects  which 
leads  a  man  to  investigate  than 
to  the  bottom  and  to  admit  and  act 
upon  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
finally  arrives.  The  great  objection 
to  Christian  mysticism  is  thai 
whereas  all  such  mysticism  includes 
an  element  of  fact,  upon  the  tmtii 
of  which  its  existence,  to  say  no- 
thing of  its  utility,  depends,  it 
offers  no  guarantee  for  the  traUi  of 
ihe  facts  except  its  own  existenoa 
If,  however,  we  are  to  have  mys- 
ticism at  all,  if  the  existence  of 
strong  feelings  is  to  be  put  forward 
as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  fiftets 
which  would  justify  their  exis- 
tence (a  test  which  if  applied  to 
eases  where  its  operation  can  be 
tried  would  prove  that  a  lover  i& 
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tiie  best  jfadge  of  character  and  a 
jealoofl  man  the  best  interpreter  of 
conduct),  then  it  seems  to  ns  to  fol- 
hrw  ihat  the  simpler  forms  of  Protes- 
tantiam  are  fi^r  less  irrational  than  the 
mystioism  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

£iach  indeed  is  entangled  in  a 
petHio  jprincipUy  bnt  the  Protestant 
TTitUrfu  fewer  and  simpler  assump- 
tions and  is  not  involyed  in  the 
ity  of  supporting  by  his  enthn- 
a  hnge  fabric  composed  of 
ev€fry  sort  of  heterogeneons  material, 
political,  metaphysical  and  legal. 
Tlie  mystics  who  in  their  eager, 
gmiple-minded  enthusiasm  sustain 
tlie  credit  of  an  enormous  mass  of 
theolo^cal  speculation  of  the  con- 
tents of  which  they  are  for  the  most 
part  profoundly  ignorant,  are  more 
liearly  allied  than  they  would  sup- 
pose to  the  women  who  flock  to  the 
car  of  Juggernauth.  It  is  perhaps 
romantic  to  hope  that  a  tune  will 
come  when  people  in  general  and 
w^omen  in  particular  will  not  only 
be  &ware  of  the  extremely  narrow 
limit0  of  their  knowledge  but  also  of 
tibe  harm  they  do  by  nourishing  in 
their  own  minds  an  intense  convic- 
tion of  ike  truth  of  theories  about 
-vrhicb  they  know  nothing  whatever. 

The  general  result  of  this  slight 
sketch  of  the  history  and  genend 
podLtion  of  modem  religious  contro- 
versies i^pears  to  us  to  be,  that 
Protestantism  as  stated  by  Paley 
and  other  writers  of  that  school  is 
the  only  form  of  Christianity  which 
is  Tvortby  of  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  rational  men.  By  Protes- 
tantism,  we  mean  to  refer  not  to 
atny  specific  set  of  doctrines,  but 
to  the  method  by  which  a  consistent 
Pl^testant  would  agree  to  be  bound. 
This  is  a  (question  w<»rth  dwelling 
npon  for  several  reasons.  Nothing 
is  so  common  with  theologicf^ 
-writers  in  the  present  day  as  asser- 
tions of  the  decay  of  Protestant- 
ism and  the  progress  of  Bomanism, 
l>etween  which  and  atheism  we  are 
-told  the  final  battle  is  to  be  fought. 
^We  shall  not  discuss  the  question 


whether  or  not  this  is  so ;  but  we 
wish  to  point  out  and  insist  a  little 
upon  the  proposition  that  if  this  is 
the  case,  if  Protestantism  is  indeed 
dead  or  dying  Christianity  itself 
must  be  dead  or  dying.  If  there  is 
no  standing  ground  for  Protestants 
as  against  atheists  there  is  most 
assuredly  none  for  Eoman  CathoHcs. 
This  consideration  may  tend  at  all 
events  to  moderate  a  little  the 
triumph  with  which  Eoman  Catho- 
lic writers  are  so  fond  of  celebrating 
the  weakness  of  Protestantism  and 
its  defeats  real  or  supposed  by  deists 
and  atheists.  Such  demonstrations, 
if  their  authors  could  but  see  it,  are 
as  absurd  and  as  ungenerous  as 
would  be  such  language  as  this 
used  by  the  population  of  a  besieged 
town: — ^We  are  all  safe  and  per- 
fectly comfortable.  Wo  can  walk 
about  the  streets,  eat  our  meals, 
sleep  well  at  nights,  and  amuse  our- 
selves as  usual,  but  look  at  those 
wretched  brutes  of  soldiers  who  are 
struggling  in  the  trenches  defend- 
ing the  walls,  being  blown  up  by 
mines  and  pierced  by  bayonets. 
What  a  miserable,  contemptible, 
illogical  position  they  are  in.  Why, 
they  neither  enjoy  the  comfort  of 
the  town  nor  the  freedom  of  the 
camp,  and  those  splendid  fellows 
outside  who  are  assaulting  the  works 
so  victoriously  and  who  are  in  every 
respect  so  much  braver,  wiser,  and 
more  consistent,  will  soon  knock  them 
aU  to  pieces.  The  answer  to  this 
would  be.  See  how  comfortable  you 
will  be  when  the  fortifications  are 
taken  and  when  your  town  is  laid 
open  to  the  enemy  whom  you  ad- 
mire so  much.  The  parallel  is  com- 
plete and  its  character  is  obvious.  If 
the  Protestants  are  finally  defeated 
and  silenced  it  will  be  because  they 
will  have  failed  to  show  grounds  on 
which  a  reasonable  man  would  be- 
lieve that  the  main  incidents  in  the 
history  of  Jesus  Christ  are  true,  and 
because  their  opponents  will  have 
succeeded  in  showing  that  in  order 
to  explain  Christianity  there  is  no 
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necessity  for  resorting  to  the  snp- 
position  of  its  miraculous  origin,  in- 
asmuch  as  it  is  merely  an  historical 
event  like  another  capable  of  being 
produced  by  the  operation  of  com- 
mon causes.     It  is  impossible  to 
suggest    any    argument    whatever 
which  can  be  used  by  a  Catholic, 
and  which  cannot  be  used  by  a  Pro- 
testant upon  this  subject.     Indeed 
as  soon  as  a  Catholic  enters  upon 
the  controversy  in  good  faith  and 
with  an  honest    determination   to 
abide  by  the  result  he  becomes  a 
Protestant,  for  the  essence  of  Pro- 
testantism lies  not  in  its  creed  but 
in  its  method.     Suppose  then  that 
the  free  application  of  this  method 
has  put  an  end  to  Protestantism. 
Suppose  it  is  universally  admitted 
and  established  that  the  balance  of 
evidence  is  against  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  history,  and  that  any  rea- 
sonable man  impartially  considering 
the  subject  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  told  in  the  Grospels  is  not 
true,   what    place  is   left  for   the 
Roman  Catholics  ?     It  may  be  said 
that  the  testimony  of  the  Church  is 
left,  but  a  moment's  consideration 
will  show  that  this  is  mere  nonsense. 
The    phrase    itself  is   ambiguous. 
It  may  mean  the  authority  of  the 
clergy,  and  it  may  also  mean  the 
belief  of  the  general  body  of  Roman 
Catholics.     In  the  first  case  it  means 
that  failing  everything  else  we  have 
the  word  of  honour  of  the  Pope  and 
his  bishops  for  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.    This  is  true,  but 
what  do  they  know  about  it  beyond 
what  any  one  else  may  learn  by 
study  ?     Dr.  Manning  indeed  tells 
us  that  the  Pope  and  the  bishops 
collectively  are  an  incarnation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  on  that 
ground  they  are  to  be  implicitly 
behoved.     Some  people  of  course 
may  be  disposed  to  believe  Dr.  Man- 
ning on  his  own  assertion  when  he 
tells  them  that  the  Pope  made  him 
a  part   of  the    Holy   Ghost,    but 
inasmuch    as    we    have    only   his 


word  for  that  doctrine  as  well' as 
the  rest  it  is  impossible  not  to 
remember  that  his  change  of  re- 
ligion in  mature  life  diminishes 
the  value  of  his  own  assertion  of 
his  own  infallibility.  At  all  events 
the  assertion  that  the  Pope  and  his 
clergy  know  all  about  it  is  just  a^ 
arbitrary  as  the  assertion  that  any 
other  person — Mr.  Spurgeon  for  in- 
stance— knows  all  about  it.  If  again 
the  testimony  of  the  Church  means 
no  more  than  the  fact  that  a  large 
section  of  human  beings  do  believe 
and  have  for  many  centuries  believed 
the  truth  of  the  reUgion  in  qnestion, 
that  is  a  fact  of  which  the  Protestant 
is  as  much  entitled  as  the  Catholic 
to  make  use  as  against  atheists  or 
deists.  Moreover  it  is  a  &ct  whic^ 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  trath  of 
any  creed,  whatever  it  may  prove 
as  to  its  attractions  for  mankind. 
Buddhists,  Brahminists,  Mahome- 
tans and  Parsees,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  various  sects  of  Christians,  are 
numerous  and  sincere  in  their  belief. 
Turn  the  matter  then  how  we 
will,  it  always  comes  back  to  the 
same  thing.  The  only  intelligible 
way  of  stating  the  Christian  case  is, 
that  Jesus  Christ  being  a  super- 
natural person,  affirmed  the  txnth 
of  certain  doctrines  relating  to 
matters  beyond  the  reach  of  hamoai 
observation,  and  that  this  appears 
from  common  historical  evidence. 
This  conclusion  enables  us  to  com- 
plete the  observations  made  above 
as  to  the  respective  positions  of  tiie 
different  forms  of  intuitional  Chris- 
tianity— Catholic,  and  Protestant, 
and  modem  Liberalism.  These  an- 
tagonists embody,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly, two  classes  of  conflicting 
views  of  human  life,  each  of  which 
have  their  attractions  for  certab 
minds,  and  neither  of  which  can  dis- 
possess the  other,  as  Christianity  lu^ 
Mahometanism  dispossessed  idolatrj 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  bj 
the  mere  force  of  moral  superioritr. 
ultimately  backed  up  by  the  secolar 
arm.    How,  if  at  all,  is  the  issue 
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between  these  antagonists  to  be  de- 
cided ?  It  is  useless  to  deny  its  ex- 
treme gravity.  It  affects  every  part 
of  human  life,  and  every  rekttion, 
domestic,  economical,  social,  and 
political,  between  man  and  man. 
Oar  belief  is,  that  the  conflict  will 
in  the  end  be  determined  by  the 
question,  which  of  the  two  rests 
upon  the  truth?  Is  Paley  right, 
or  is  Strauss  right  ?  Is  or  is  not 
Christianity  a  miraculous  tran- 
scendental system,  founded  upon  a 
supernatural  message  addressed  to 
mankind  through  Jesus  Christ 
about  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  P 
This  point  we  further  believe  must 
be  decided  by  the  very  same  process 
of  investigation,  by  which  all  other 
matters  of  fact  are  decided,  namely, 
by  the  critical  investigation  of  the 
evidence. 

Many  objections  may  be  made  to 
this.  We  will  notice  one  only.  It 
is,  that  there  is  something  petty 
and  narrow  in  such  a  mode  of 
treating  such  a  subject.  Can  you 
really  believe,  it  may  be  asked,  that 
matters  of  such  vast  importance  as 
the  nudntenance  of  Christianity  can 
depend  upon  the  result  of  the 
critical  investigation  of  a  narrow 
question  of  fact  ?  Writers  of  the 
most  opposite  characters  would  pro- 
test with  equal  energy  against  such 
a  theory.  M.  Benan  for  instance, 
would  probably  regard  as  childish 
the  notion  that  a  vast  moral  and 
religious  revolution  should  have 
been  caused  by  the  invention  of  a 
l^end,  which  only  expressed  some 
of  its  tendencies,  and  was  afber- 
^rards  moulded  and  supplemented 
hy  farther  inventions  as  the  pro- 
fifress  of  events  required  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  a  vmter  as 
Dr.  Newman  would  probably  say, 
that  common  observation  will  show 
that  there  is  in  the  faith  of  large 
masses  of  men,  something  which 
xoa  may  call  either  immaterial  or 
sapematural,  but  which,  call  it 
what  you  will,  cannot  grow  from 
8o  narrow  a  root  as  critical  investi- 
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gation,  or  in  so  barren  a  soil  as 
that  of  which  critical  investigation 
is  the  natural  product.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  the  force  of 
these  remarks  as  addressed  to  the 
imagination.  We  are,  however, 
convinced  that  the  difficulty  is  one 
of  the  imagination  only,  and  that  in 
truth  the  dry  question  of  fact,  the 
legal  question,  so  to  speak,  is  the 
all  important  and  decisive  one. 

We  will  try  to  explain  the  grounds 
of  this  opinion  by  reference  to 
broader  considerations  than  any 
which  bear  upon  the  controversy 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
All  religion  is  an  attempt  to  an- 
swer the  great  questions.  What? 
Whence  ?  Whither  ?  For  some  per- 
sons these  questions  apparently 
possess  no  interest  at  all ;  to  others, 
their  interest  is  so  absorbing  that 
if  any  answer  can  be  returned  which 
appears  to  them  satisfactory,  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives,  and  the 
whole  bent  of  their  characters,  will 
be  regulated  by  it.  Between  these 
extremes  lie  the  vast  mass  of  man- 
kind— or,  at  all  events,  the  vast 
mass  of  civilised  European  man- 
kind— who,  without  being  quite  in- 
different on  the  subject,  are  inte- 
rested in  it  in  degrees  indefinitely 
various.  Consider,  first,  the  case  of 
earnestly  and  intensely  religious 
men  or  women.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  any  view  of  life  is  presented  to 
them  which  perfectly  satisfies  all 
their  strongest  feelings,  and  which 
is  not  strikingly  inconsistent  with 
known  facts,  they  will,  in  almost 
every  instance,  ardently  believe  in 
its  truth,  and  mould  their  hves  upon 
its  principles.  Even  if  it  is  only 
partially  instead  of  being  wholly 
satisfactory,  they  will  accept  the 
unsatisfactory  parts  for  the  sake  of 
the  satisfactory  ones  with  which 
they  are  connected ;  and  by  regard- 
ing the  other  parts  as  mysteries 
which  call  upon  them  for  intel- 
lectual or  moral  or,  it  may  be,  for 
physical  sacrifices,  they  will  come 
to  entertain  a  passionate  affection 
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for  the  whole  system,  and  to  love  it 
all  tiie  more  becaaso  of  the  sacrifices 
-which  it  has  imposed.  Longing, 
love,  and  belief,  thus  ran  into  each 
other  in  Hieir  case,  and  the  general 
Tesult  is  perhaps  the  most  powerftd 
and  absorbing  passion  known  to 
human  natnre.  Persons  thus  dis- 
posed form  the  backbone  of  every 
creed  whiob  influences  mankind, 
and  it  is  by  their  agency  that  creeds 
are  propagated  as  well  as  estab- 
lished. The  propagation  of  a  creed, 
however,  introduces  a  new  element 
into  tbe  matter.  The  people  who 
passionately  love  a  creed  beeaufle 
the  belief  in  its  truth  satisfies  their 
sprritoal  wants— indeed,  the  people 
who  have  spiritual  wants  suffi- 
ciently well  marked  to  make  them- 
selves at  all  distinctly  iBslt — are  a 
small  minoriiy.  When,  in  obedience 
to  an  imperious  instinct,  they  try  to 
propagate  iheir  creed,  they  are 
speedily  confronted  by  the  fact  that 
the  most  that  they  can  really  expect 
to  find  in  the  mass  of  mankind  is  a 
lukewarm  liking  for  certain  parts  of 
it.  To  elevate  this  unsatisfactory 
disposition  into  anything  more  satis- 
factory they  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
coercion  or  persuasion,  fear,  and 
hope,  fear  being  by  far  the  more 
powerful  agent  of  the  two.  Until 
they  have  become  sufficiently  power- 
f  al  to  get  possession  of  the  resources 
of  the  temporal  power,  till  the  time 
has  come  for  Gonstantine  or  Charle- 
magne or  Simon  de  Montfort,  or 
after  that  time  has  passed  away,  the 
only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done 
is  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of 
heaven  and  hell  to  all  whom  they 
are  likely  to  affect;  and  for  this 
purpose  a  basis  of  fact  is  obviously 
indispensable.  Practically  speaking, 
the  beauty  of  a  creed  is  usually  re- 
ceived as  proof  of  its  truth  by  those 
to  whom  it  looks  beautiful;  but 
tastes  differ  widely  upon  this  point. 
There  are  many  persons  to  whom 
that  which  their  neighbours  regard 
as  a  beautifal  creed  appears  exceed- 
ingly ugly,  and  still  more   whose 


gonuine  opinion  about  it,  if  folly 
realised  and  clearly  expressed,  would 
be  somewhat  osfollo ws : — ^If  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  it,  we  can. 
It  has  certain  attractions  and  cer- 
tain drawbacks,  but  the  subject  is 
one  on  which  we  are  very  ignorant ; 
and  if  you  have  any  new  informa- 
tion about  it — if  you  really  are  in 
possession  of  any  light  from  beyond 
the  grave,  we  are  ready  to    adopt 
your  views  up  to  a  certain    point 
We  win  profess  your   creed  ;    we 
will  admit  the  obligation  of  liv- 
ing up  to  your  moral  standard; 
we  will   submit  to  your  Tepiroo& 
for  not  doing  more,  and  we  will 
give  you  honour,  respect,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount,  more  or  less  according 
to    eircumstauceB,   of   mon^  and 
power,  political  and  social.     Ton, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  not  be  hard 
upon  us.     You  must  remember  that 
we  are  not  saints.     You  must,  if 
possible,   devise  some    moderately 
easy  way  of  getting  us  into  heaven. 
Ease  off  a  little  some  of  the  angles 
of  your  creed,  keep  its  unpLeasant 
parts  in  a  judicious  obscuri  ty.    Ally 
the  good  parts  with  undertakings 
which  have  advantages  on  grounds 
of  their  own,  such  as  works  of  cha- 
rity and  philanthropy,  and  we  shall 
get  on  admirably  together.     This  is 
the  substance  of  that  tacit  compro- 
mise between  the  world  and  the 
church,  m  virtue  of  which,  and  of 
the    institutions    and    assoctatioDs 
connected  with  it,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  nominal  Christians 
hold    their    nominal    Christianity. 
The  truth  of  this  picture  can  br 
denied  by  no  one  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  affirm  that  nearly  every 
preacher  who  ever  has  reproached 
or  who  does  now  reproach  the  mass 
of   mankind  with   their   coldness, 
their  inconsistency,  and  their  luke- 
warm worldly  ways,  has  been  ut- 
terly wrosig  in  his  estimate  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lives,  or  wilfolly 
mendacious  in  expressing  it 

The   more    the  nature    of   this 
compromise  is  examined,  the  mon^ 
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-dearly  vnH  it  appear  that  to  thoso 
who  have  entered  into  it  the  ques- 
tion of  the  historical  truth  of  the 
history  of  the  resurrection  and  as- 
'cenaion  of  Christ,  is  of  absolutely 
•vital  importance,  for  the  determi- 
-nation  of  that  question  one  way  or 
-the  other  would  show  whether  they 
really  are  foolish  and  short-sighted 
;as  the  preachers  say,  or  whether  they 
.are  acting  like  sensible  men  in  caring 
.  for   religion  as  Httle   as   they  do. 
Men  of  this  class  do  not  really  like 
"Christianity.     Little   as  they  may 
think  60,  they  do  not  really  admli*e 
or  love  ihe  character  of  Christ.     If 
they  were  quite  sure  that  the  his- 
tory  of  his  resurrection  and    as- 
cension was  a  mere  legend,  not  sup- 
ported by  any  such  evidence    as 
they  are  accustomed  to  require  in 
the  transaction  of  ordinary  matters 
-of   importance,   they   would    very 
soon  pick  holes  in  the  sermon  on 
the    mount   and   in    the   parables. 
If  men  were  left  quite  to  them- 
selves,   if   heaven  and    hell   were 
put  quite  out  of  the  question,  per- 
fect trust  in  an  invisible  God,  and 
intense  love  for  the  human  race  in 
^^eneral,  would  have  few  attractions 
£:)r  ordinary  men.     It  is  indisputa- 
ble that  disinterested  love  for  both 
-God  and  man  is  possible  and  does 
exist;   but  it  is  at   least   equally 
plain  that  such   feelings    exercise 
infinitesimally  Httle  influence  over 
that  immense  multitude  who  are 
immersed  in  the  common  business 
of  life.     Most  of  us  naturally  care 
just  about  enough  for  our  neigh- 
bours to  be  capable  of  being  partly 
persuaded    and  partly   threatened 
into  what  is  commonly  described  as 
Christian  conduct  and  feeling,  by 
the  beUef  in  a  God  whose  character 
was  displayed  in  Christ,  and  whose 
relations  to  the  world  were  correctly 
described  by  him.     Faith  is  thus 
the  common  ground  on  which,  if  at 
all,  the  saint  and  the  man  of  the 
world  must  meet,  and  in  which  the 
former  must,  if  he  can,  coerce  the 
latter.     The  eternal  object  of  re- 


ligious people  is  to  conquer  the 
world ;  but  no  one  can  possibly  be 
conquered  except  by  an  appeal  to 
some  part  of  his  nature;  and  the 
hold  of  the  saint  upon  the  worldly 
man  lies  in  proving  to  him,  as  a 
fact,  that  Christ  threatened  him 
with  hell-fire,  and  proved  his  power 
to  threaten  by  rising  from  the  dead 
and  ascending  into  heaven.  Thus 
the  question  whether  Christ  was  a 
supernatural  being  (whether  God 
incarnate  or  not,  is  a  subordinate 
question,  though  of  course  the 
highest  theory  makes  the  doctrine 
most  emphatic)  is  vital  to  ordinary 
men,  for  if  Christ  was  a  mere  man, 
all  that  can  be  said  of  his  teaching 
is  that  it  represents  his  individual 
opinions,  and  whatever  may  be 
their  power  over  sympathetic 
minds,  they  have  of  themselves  no 
power  over  the  coarse,  the  cold,  the 
haughty,  the  sceptical,  the  indif- 
ferent, in  short,  over  ninety-nine 
men  in  a  hundred.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  Christ  was  not  a  mere  man, 
but  God  incarnate,  or  a  superna- 
tural being  of  any  kind,  then  his 
communications  are  not  mere  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  with  which  we 
may  or  may  not  agree,  but  revela- 
tions to  which  it  would  obviously 
be  dangerous  to  refuse  obedience. 
What  was  he  then  ?  God,  or  at  least 
a  supernatural  being,  or  a  more 
man?  That  depends  on  the  ques- 
tion. Did  he  or  did  he  not  rise  from 
the  dead  and  ascend  into  heaven  ? 
Bare  question  of  fact  as  this  may  be, 
we  firmly  beheve  that  upon  its  de- 
cision one  way  or  the  other  hangs 
the  fate  of  Christianity.  If  it  were 
decided  in  the  negative  by  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  mankind,  the  great 
mass  of  nominal  Christians  of  aU 
denominations  would  by  degrees 
quietly  drop  oflf  from  Christianity, 
and  after  a  generation  or  two  their 
descendants  would  cease  to  give  it 
even  nominal  support.  Christianity 
would  be  confined  to  religious  enthu- 
siasts, who  would  cease  to  allege  any 
reason  for  their  faith,  except  their 
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own  personal  liking  for  it — an  as- 
sertion which  might  assnme  varions 
forms  according  to  the  habits  and 
education  of  those  who  made  it. 

The  defection  of  the  worldly  and 
half-hearted,  it  may  perhaps  be  said, 
would  be  but  a  slight  loss,  perhaps, 
not  a  loss  at  all;  but  this  is  not 
true.  Every  creed  must  either 
spread  or  die.  A  creed  which  the 
world  cannot  be  persuaded  or  com- 
pelled to  believe  will  soon  die  out. 
The  enthusiast  who  passionately 
believes  in  the  truth  of  his  creed 
because  it  appears  to  him  so  beauti- 
ful and  complete,  is  after  all  a  man 
like  his  neighbours.  The  strength 
of  his  convictions  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  degree  of  sympathy 
with  which  they  meet.  He  is  en- 
couraged by  perceiWng  that  he  im- 
presses others  with  his  own  con- 
victions, and  discouraged  by  j^er- 
ceiving  that  he  cannot  do  so.  In 
fact,  the  effect  which  he  produces 
on  others  is  his  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  his  views.  Grant  that  the 
beautiful  is  true.  Can  that  be  beau  - 
tiful  which  most  men  reject  ?  If 
he  were  to  find  that  the  great  mass 
of  quiet  reasonable  people,  whose 
good  sense  and  good  faith  it 
would  be  absurd  to  doubt  uix)n  any 
other  subject,  and  who  had  shown 
themselves  not  indisposed  to  give 
him  a  hearing,  rejected  his  creed 
because  the  proof  of  the  facts  was 
not  strong  enough  to  oblige  them 
to  overcome  their  dislike  to  part  of 
the  doctrines,  he  must  in  time  be 
led  to  question  himself  upon  the 
matter.  In  many  instances,  enthu- 
siasts would  come  to  acquiesce  in 
the  general  view.  As  we  have 
already  observed,  a  certain  element 
of  fact  is  essential  to  the  most  eager 
mysticism,  and  every  one  more  or 
less  obscurely  and  conftisedly  re- 
cognises the  principle,  that  there 
is  only  one  way  in  which  the  truth 
of  matters  of  fact  can  be  determined. 
Here  and  there  no  doubt  a  violent 
partisan  may  declare  that  in  morals, 
goodness  and  truth  are  synonymous, 


and  that  to  prove  a  doctrine  to  be 
good  is  the  same  thing  as  to  prove 
it  to  be  true,  but  the  conmion  pro- 
cess is  far  simpler  and,  if  less  in- 
genious, more  sincere.  It  consists 
of  sanguine  credulity,  and  is  a  sort 
of  inverted  panic,  a  panic  caused  by 
hope  and  love  instead  of  hatred  or 
terror. 

A  single  consideration  puts  th^ 
beyond    a    doubt.      It    is    sarpri- 
sing  that  it  should  have   been   so 
little   attended    to,   though    when 
stated  it  is,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed, self-evident.     This  conside- 
ration is  that  the  goodness   of  a 
system,  the  utility  of  a  creed,  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  fact« 
to  which  it  relates,   whereas    the 
nature  of  the  facts  is  altogether  in- 
dependent of  their  utility.      In  a 
word,  Christianity  is  not  useful  un- 
less it  is  true.     To  set  this  in  the 
broadest  and  plainest  light  we  will 
take  the  strongest  of  all  illustrations. 
Let  us  suppose  that  atheism  and 
materialism  are  true,  that  there  b 
no  God  and  no  futui'e  state :   what 
ought  we,  upon  that  supposition,  to 
think  of  the  character  and  life  of 
Christ?      We  must  admit  in  the 
first  place  that  he  was  a  mere  man, 
next  that  he  was  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race  the  one  who  was  most 
grievously  deceived ;  and  that  on  the 
most  important  subject^  and  at  the 
same  time  the  one  who  most  deeply, 
widely,  and  permanently  deceived 
others.     We  must  further  suppose 
that  his  life  was  short,  miserable, 
and  closed  for  ever  by  a  deaUi  of 
prolonged  and  useless  torture,  that 
he  involved  all  his  nearest  friends 
and  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  his 
character  in  similar  misfortune,  and 
that  he  contributed  largely,  to  say 
the  very  least,  to  the  natural  pro- 
pensity of  mankind  to  quarrel  and 
fight  about  unintelligible  trifles  in 
which  they  have  no  real  interest. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  said  on  the  other 
hand  that  he  introduced  a  new  and 
pure  morality  which  has  permeated 
and  more  or  less  influenced  for  good 
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overj  relation  of  human  life,  wliicli 
lias  made  millions  kinder,  more  ten- 
<ler,  less  selfish,  less  coarse  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been,  which 
iias  raised  the  poor  and  miserable 
^all  over  the  world,  and  contributed 
in  a  thousand  ways  to  the  growth 
of  modem  civilisation.  Admitting 
this  to  be  true,  it  must,  upon  the 
supposition  of  the  falsehood  of  his 
teaching,  be  taken  subject  to  what- 
-ever  answer  may  be  given  to  the 
<[U6stion,  Is  the  Christian  morality 
iuid  the  frame  of  mind  which  it  tends 
to  produce  suitable  for  mere  animals 
limited  to  a  few  yeai's  of  life  ?  Can 
it  be  regarded  as  good  except  in  so 
far  as  its  fundamental  assumptions 
Are  true  ?  Assuming  it  to  bo  in 
some  sense  good,  yet  if  it  is  false, 
Are  there  not,  moreover,  tremen- 
<lous  set-ofis  against  its  advantages, 
lie  what  they  may?  Look,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  delusions,  for  upon 
the  supposition  under  consideration 
they  will  be  delusions,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  sin  as  distinguished 
iVora  crime,  and  that  sins  will  be 
punished  hereafter  by  eternal  tor- 
ture, which  almost  every  one  fre- 
quently commits,  and  which,  if  this 
life  is  all,  do  no  one  any  great  harm. 
If  sin  is  a  phantom,  how  vast  an 
:amount  of  superfluous  mental  tor- 
ture has  been  caused  by  the  dread 
of  it  to  some  of  the  most  ami- 
able of  human  creatures  !  Have 
not  the  marfcyrs  whoso  testimony 
wa8  false  after  all,  and  the  monks 
and  nuns  who  crucified  the  flesh  for 
the  sake  of  a  shadow,  and  the  vast 
crowds  of  people  who  allowed  the 
tjlergy  to  mle  over  them  on  false 
pretences,  been  considerably  da- 
maged by  Christian  moraUty,  if  it  is 
all  false,  and  may  not  the  same  be 
said  of  every  one  who  has  ordered 
Jiis  course  of  life  or  re^^ulatcd  his 
passions  or  feelings  otherwise  than 
he  would  have  done  if  he  had 
known  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope 
4?r  fear  beyond  the  grave  ?  In  a 
word,  upon  the  suppositions  under 
^consideration,    may  not    Christian 


morality  be  compared  to  a  set  of 
rules  for  teaching  people  to  fasten 
paper  wings  to  their  shoulders  and 
to  hop  instead  of  walking,  because 
hopping  is  more  like  flying  and  fly- 
ing is  nobler  than  walking  ? — or  to 
the  Ptolemaic  system,  which  by 
making  the  earth  the  centre  of  the 
universe  involves  the  heavens  in  a 
heap  of  hopeless  confusion,  though 
it  may  perhaps  bo  said  to  increase 
in  a  certain  sense  the  dignity  of  our 
conceptions  of  the  position  of  the 
world  ?  Goodness,  like  all  other 
words,  is  a  relative  term.  A  good 
moi^al  rule  is  a  rule  which  gets  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness  out  of 
a  given  state  of  things.  A  good 
moral  rule  for  a  dog  would  not  be 
a  good  moral  mle  for  a  man,  and  a 
moral  rule  for  a  man  which  falsely 
assumes  his  immortality  is  as  un- 
likely to  be  good  as  one  which,  he 
being  immortal,  falsely  assumes  his 
mortality.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  question  of  the  truth  of  a 
religion  must  precede  the  question 
of  its  goodness,  just  as  the  question, 
What  is  the  disease  ?  must  precede 
the  question.  What  is  the  remedy  ? 
To  say  that  the  goodness  of  a  creed 
proves  its  truth  is  the  very  same 
absurdity  as  to  say  that  a  man's 
liver  must  be  out  of  order  because 
calomel  is  such  an  excellent  medi- 
cine. It  is  no  doubt  an  excellent 
medicine  when  administered  under 
certain  conditions,  but  the  question 
whether  it  is  an  excellent  medicine 
or  a  deadly  poison  depends  on  tho 
existence  of  those  conditions. 

We  may  now  sum  up  very  shortly 
tho  results  at  which  wo  have  ar- 
rived. The  great  controversies  of 
the  Reformation  finally  reduced 
themselves  to  two  rival  theories — a 
jieh'tlo  i)nnclpri  on  the  pai't  of  tho 
Roman  Catholics,  and  an  allegatioL 
of  facts,  to  be  ascertained  by  critical 
investigation,  on  the  part  of  the  most 
thorough-going  and  consistent  of 
the  Protestants.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic petltlo  irnnclpii  was  begin- 
ning to  appear  incredible  in  tho 
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course  of  the  eighteentli  century  to 
a  working  majority  of  the  Catholic 
population  of  Europe,  because  it 
was  confronted  by  a  hostile  system 
which  made  a  more  successful  ap- 
peal to  their  sympathies;  during 
the  present  century  the  energetic 
reassertion  of  the  Catholic  theory, 
and  the  equally  energetic  assertion 
of  Liberal  principles,  has  gone  a  long 
way  towards  dividing  continental 
Europe  into  two  hostile  camps  each 
animated  by  a  passionate  moral  en- 
thusiasm for  one  or  the  other  of  two 
conflicting  views  of  this  world  and 
the  next.  The  orthodox  Protestants 
on  the  other  hand,  in  England  at 
least,  succeeded  in  making  good 
their  case  as  against  the  deists  by 
producing  what  was  regarded  as 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  substantial 
,  truth  of  the  gospel  history,  and  their 
■  ^ctory  was  closely  allied  with,  it 
was  indeed  a  part  of  that  general 
triumph  of  Conservatism  in  Eng- 
land which  decided  English  policy 
c&iring  the  French  Revolution.  The 
question,  however,  has  since  been 
reopened,  and  is  still  being  eagerly 
debated.  The  attempts  of  Tran- 
scendent«al  Protestantism  to  evade  it 
by  substituting  Christian  philosophy 
for  revealed  religion,  have  igno- 
miniously  failed,  and  the  question 
.  stands  for  decision  between  the  dis- 
ciples of  Paley  and  others  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  Strauss  and 
others  on  the  other.  The  decision 
of  this  issue,  be  it  what  it  may,  will 
also  decide  the  question  between 
Ultramontanism  and  the  Revolution. 
If  it  is  in  the  negative,  all  forms  of 
Christianity  will  sooner  or  later  dis- 
appear; but  if  it  is  in  the  affirmative 
then  the  questions  raised  at  the  Re- 
formation will  have  to  bo  redis- 
cusaed,  and  that  upon  the  Protestant 
method,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  by 
the  triumph  of  Christians  using  that 
method  against  unbelievers,  that 
Christianity  itself  can  be  saved.  If 
the  truth  of  the  history  of  Christ 
can  be  established  by  ordinary 
historical  investigation,   the   same 


means  will  tell  us  what  doctrines- 
Christ  taught.  If  the  truth  of  the- 
history  of  Christ  cannot  be  estab- 
lished by  ordinary  historical  inves- 
tigation, it  cannot  be  established  at 
all,  and  in  that  case  it  matters  very 
little  what  he  taught.  Upon  all' 
this  we  conclude  that  it  appears- 
from  the  history  of  the  controver- 
sies of  the  Reformation  and  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  Protestant- 
ism is  the  only  form  of  Christianitj- 
capable  of  being  stated  to  reason- 
able men  without  absurdity,  and 
that  if  it  is  to  fall  it  can  only  be  be- 
cause Christianity  itself  is  untrue. 

There  is  only  one  point  which  re- 
mains to  be  noticed  in  conclusion.  It 
is  the  assumption  that  no  question  of 
fact  about  Christianity  remains  to  be 
decided,  that  the  facts  are  and  have 
been  for  many  ages  before  the  world,, 
and  that  the  world  has  decided 
that  upon  the  evidence,  the  funda- 
mental assertions  of  Christianity 
are  probable  to  that  degree  which 
constitutes  moral  certainty,  whilst 
only  a  factious  minority,  many  of 
whom  are  actuated  by  corrupt 
motives,  takes  a  different  view. 
This  way  of  speaking  is  very  com- 
mon, though  the  opinion  is  more 
frequently  assumed  than  expressed 
in  so  many  words.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, consider  how  far  it  is  justi- 
fied by  facts.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  even  now  the  enor- 
mous majority  of  the  human  race 
are  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  a 
very  small  minority  in  regard  to 
their  opinions  on  religion  and 
morals,  as  well  as  in  regard  to 
their  opinions  about  matters  of 
physical  science.  The  instincts  and 
feelings  of  the  mass  react,  no  doubt, 
upon  the  minonty  of  specially 
learned  or  specially  fervent  men,, 
but  the  specific  belief  into  which 
the  general  mass  of  evidence,  specu- 
lation, and  sentiment,  settles  do^m 
at  last,  is  the  work  of  a  small  class 
of  leading  men,  who,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  are  the  guides  of  the  rest. 
A   very  small    number  of  people 
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practicallj  decided  the  qnestion, 
whether  Christianity  op  Mahome- 
tanism,  whether  Protestantisni  or 
Romanism,  should  be  the  religion 
of  France  at  critical  periods  in  its 
history.  That  the  bulk  of  the 
population  of  Europe  has  voted  in 
favour  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
is  perfectly  true;  that  their  vote 
lias  proceeded  upon  any  real  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  that  it  could 
not  and  would  not  be  revoked  if  an 
instructed  minority  voted  the  other 
way,  appears  to  us  at  least  en- 
tirely false.  Is  it  then  the  case 
that  the  historical  truth  of  the 
history  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
so  generally  affirmed  by  the  in- 
structed minority  capable  of  form- 
ing a  real  judgment  upon  the 
subject,  that  the  matter  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  res  j^idicata?  A 
person  who  affirms  that  it  has 
must  either  be  ignorant  or  impu- 
dent— ^ignorant  if  he  has  never 
even  heard  of  the  writings  of  the 
many  Grerman,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish authors  who  have  taken  the 
negative  side  of  the  question ;  im- 
pudent if  he  affirms  that  their 
opinion  is  founded  upon  corrupt 
motives,  or  is  professed  in  bad 
feith.  The  ignorance,  moreover, 
must  go  far  beyond  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  specific  books;  it 
must  include  ignorance  of  nwthods 
and  tendencies  as  well  as  of  results. 
Every  one  who  is  in  any  degree 
acquainted  with  the  history  of 
speculation  ought  to  Joiow  that  till 
physical  science  had  tau^^  people 
what  the  accurate  and  precise  in- 
vestigation of  facts  really  meant, 
facts,  and  in  particular  historical 
facts,  were  investigated  with  ex- 
treme looseness  and  clumsiness. 
The  only  case  in  which  even  an 
attempt  was  made  to  attain  any- 
thing Hke  precision  was  the  case  of 
trials  in  courts  of  law,  where  it  was 
always  necessary  to  handle,  to 
some  extent,  the  problem,  How  can 
we  ascertain  whether  or  not  this  is 
true  ?    A  good  history  of  the  legal 


method  of  investigation  and  of  the 
rules  of  evidence  which  prevailed 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  would 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  efforts 
of  men  to  arrive  at  truth.  It  would 
set  almost  in  a  pathetic  light  their 
conscious  inability  to  deal  with  the 
standing  difficulties  of  the  subject. 
Beginning  with  ordeals,  trials  by 
combat,  and  a  superstitious  belief 
(which  even  now  is  not  quite  ex- 
ploded) in  the  intrinsic  and  almost 
mechanical  value,  so  to  speak,  of 
oaths,  courts  of  law  have,  by  slow 
and  intricate  paths,  arrived  at  last, 
at  least  in  this  country,  at  a  method 
of  which  it  may  be  said,  with  a 
good  deal  of  justice,  that  it  is 
founded  on  a  really  scientific  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  proof,  and 
completed  by  practical  rules  of 
much  sagacify  for  arriving  at  it, 
but  the  path  itself  has  been  wonder- 
ful. To  appreciate  our  English  rules 
of  evidence  as  they  were  not  very 
many  years  ago,  it  is  enough  to 
read  Bentham's  Bationcde  of  Judicial 
Evidence — a  hideous  monument  of 
exploded  nonsense.  The  conti- 
nental rules  in  old  times,  with  their 
silly  refinements  about  plena  and 
semiplena  prohaMo^  2i^X)uiadm^m%culay 
about  the  number  of  witnesses  re- 
quired to  prove  particular  febcts,  and 
other  matters  of  the  same  sort, 
were  not  less  absurd.  The  use  of 
torture  showed  some  common 
sense  in  particular  instancy  but 
there  is  a  distinction  upon  the 
subject  which  is  often  overlooked, 
though  it  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  practice  of  the  French,  who 
still  employ  torture  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  evidence,  often  with  highly 
satisfactory  results,  but  often  also 
with  no  result  at  all,  and  often  with 
a  wrong  one.  So  long  as  solitary 
confinement,  varied  by  constant  in- 
terrogation by  a  juge  d' instruction, 
is  used  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  the  suspected  person  to 
state  facts  capable  of  independent 
verification,  it  is  exceedingly  useftil ; 
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when  it  is  used  merely  to  drive  him 
into  a  confession  which  cannot  be 
verified,  it  is  idle.  The  question 
whether  its  utility  is  upon  the  whole 
counterbalanced  by  its  cruelty  is 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  Be 
all  thiis  how  it  may,  the  slow  and 
gradual  character  of  such  advances 
as  have  been  made  in  the  judicial  in- 
vestigation of  matters  of  fact,  suflS.- 
cient^  proves  how  diflBcult  it  is  to 
investigate  matters  of  £M3t,  and  how 
many  considerations  must  be  taken 
into  account  before  a  just  conclusion 
can  be  reached  respecting  them. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  matters 
of  history.  The  more  we  learn,  the 
more  we  are  able  to  appreciate  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  correctly  in- 
ferring what  really  occurred  upon 
a  given  occasion  from  the  accounts 
given  in  books.  When  a  person 
goes  up  a  mountain  for  the  first 
time,  he  thinks  that  the  highest 
point  he  can  see  must  be  the  top. 
When  he  arrives  there  he  finds  that 
it  is  a  mere  knob,  just  high  enough 
to  prevent  a  person  immediately 
under  it  fi:x)m  seeing  any  higher, 
and  surmounted  in  its  turn  by 
scores  of  other  horizons.  The  con- 
tinual raising  and  continual  dis- 
appointment of  hopes  of  this  sort 
is  one  of  the  great  elements  of 
fatigue  in  climbing  mountains.  It 
is  just  so  in  history.  In  a  simple 
age,  the  fact  that  something  is 
stated  as  true  in  a  standard  book — 
for  instance,  in  Livy  or  Thucydides 
— is  regarded  as  conclusive.  Yet, 
as  time  goes  on,  as  the  art  of  writing 
books  and  the  importance  of  obtain- 


ing first-hand  evidence  of  the  trans- 
actions related  in  them  come  to  be 
better  understood,  the  impossibility 
of  disposing  of  history  in  this  sum- 
mary way  is  continualiy  made 
plainer  and  plainer.  Our  standard 
as  to  historical  evidence  rises  not 
because  men  are  becoming  fastidious 
or  impracticable,  but  because  they 
are  learning  by  degrees  to  see  "whiU^ 
very  complicated  things  historical 
facts  and  the  evidence  upon  which 
their  credibiHty  depends  really  aore. 
Our  ancestors  would  have  been  jnst 
as  exacting  and  fastidious  if  &ey 
had  been  equally  well  informod. 
For  these  reasons  we  cannot  regard 
the  question  of  the  historical  truth 
of  the  facts  stated  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed  as  having  been  decided  by 
the  investigations  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  real 
decision  must  proceed  from  the  full 
and  free  application  to  the  subject 
of  the  most  approved  methods  of 
modem  historical  investigation.  To 
suppose  that  anything  less  than  this 
will  settle  the  question  finally,  or 
that  this  will  settle  it  finally  if  suc- 
ceeding generations  improve  their 
methods  of  investigation  or  discover 
new  evidence,  is  the  same  absurditj- 
as  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  use 
in  looking  at  the  moon  or  at  the 
planets  through  Lord  Hosse's  tele- 
scope, because  Gulileo  and  Newton 
looked  at  them  to  good  purpose 
through  simpler  instruments,  or 
that  there  never  will  be  any  use  in 
looking  at  them  hereafter  in  any 
better  telescope  than  Lord  Bosse's. 
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DE  MONTALEMBERT,  in 
I    his  account  of  '  a  debate  on 
India  in  the  British  Parliament,' 
said  he  was  in  the  habit  of  coming 
over  to  England,  every  now  and 
then,  to  take  a  hain  de  vie^  to  give 
a  fillip  to  his  mind  by  plunging  into 
the  freer  medium  which  he  found 
on  our  side  of  the  Channel.     I,  in 
like  manner  (to   compare  a  small 
man  with  a  great  one),  go  to  Ire- 
land, as  often  as  I  can,  to  get  a  haiti 
de  foiy  to  freshen  up  my  behef  in 
those  characteristics  wherein  man 
differs  from  ant,  bee,  and  beaver, 
and  other  very  intelligent  but  not 
very    lovable    creatures.     An.  in- 
stance will  show  what  I  mean :  this 
Hummer  I  was  in  the  south-west  of 
Donegal,  'waiting  for  remittances;' 
the  hotel  was  an  excellent  one,  but 
I   was   seized  with  a  passion  for 
economy,    so,  quartering   my  two 
boys  on  a  friend — ^made  in  the  rapid 
way  in  which  one  makes  friends  in 
liospitable  Donegal  —  I    took    my 
knapsack,  and  went  up  the  country. 
-Vfter  three  days'  'footing  it'  through 
heather,    and  bog,   and    mountain 
roads,  I  thought  I  had  earned  a 
li^ht  to  a  post-car.     So  at  Pettigoe 
-  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  the  real 
u-oi-d  of  which  this  is  clearly  a  cor- 
ruption, as  Killygordon  is  of  Cailhe 
nut  ijiu-ihain^  'the  hill  of  the  parsnips,' 
— 1  hired  one  to  Lahy,  on  the  road 
to  Donegal  town.     My  driver  was  ^ 
j^rim  old  fellow,  out  of  whom  every 
word  had  to  be  pumped.     He  had 
^cen  that  all  the  good  I  did  Flood's 
JTotel,   in  the   way  of  consuming 
victual,  was  to  empty  a  bottle  of 
porter ;  he  had  heard  me  beat  down 
Mrs.  Flood  about  the  price  of  the 
car ;  besides,  it  was  a  driving  rain, 
41  nd    the   jibbing    horse    evidently 
tboaght  he  had  done  his  day's  work 
before  starting  with  me.    However, 
we  got  on  well  enough.    Behind  us 
there  were  beautifnl  peeps  of  Lough 
i^me,  on  whose  island^  the  sun  was 


shining;  and  the  rain  around  us 
suited  the  dreary  country  in  front. 
We  talked  about  Bclleek  potteries, 
which  everybody  says  pay  well, 
though  I  was  grieved  to  find  at 
Killybegs  a  Padstow  brig  which 
had  just  discharged  at  Belleek  a 
cargo  of  Devonshire  clay — has  not 
the  kaolin  been  found  in  Wicklow  ? 
We  talked  about  the  Lough  Erne 
steamer,  which  -does  not  pay  (said 
my  driver)  '  since  they've  had  the 
railroad,  which  '11  take  the  people 
now  without  the  fear  that  they'll 
be  drownded.'  We  talked  about 
farming — ^most  of  the  farms  here- 
abouts are  large,  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  vast  Leslie  pro- 
perty. 'How  did  you  fare  in  the 
famine  time  ? '  '  Oh,  they  were 
all  strong  farmers  about  here, 
and  didn't  feel  it.  as  they  did  in 
some  places.  It  was  easy  to  get 
the  meal  up,  too,  from  Bally  shan- 
non.' *^Vnd  you,  yourself?'  'I  was 
well  enough  oft' in  those  days.'  I 
could  not  ask  him  what  had  made 
the  change:  the  subject  was  evi- 
dently a  sore  oue.  Of  course  I  ^ 
shared  with  him  what  little  whiskey 
— and  water — was  in  my  flask:  it 
would  have  done  Father  Mathew's 
lieart  good  to  see  how  sparingly 
ho  took  'just  a  drain  against  this 
coarse  weather.'  And  then,  hoping 
I'd  not  feel  it  unpleasant  if  he 
smoked,  he  lit  his  pipe.  I  think  I 
said  something  about  keeping  him 
company  if  I'd  not  left  mine  behind 
me :  so,  after  a  while,  he  took  the 
pipe  from  his  lips,  wiped  it  on  his 
cuff,  polished  it  on  his  sleeve,  and 
shyly  asked,  '  May  be,  if  I  might 
make  so  bold,  you'd  not  object 
to  a  smoke  out  of  this,  sir  ? '  I 
thanked  him,  and  began  puffing 
away  at  the  strongest  stuff  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  taste.  At  last 
we  got  to  Lahy,  whence  I  was  to 
walk  into  Donegal ;  so  giving  my 
friend  '  half  a  glass ' — he  would  not 
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have  more — and  less  whip-money 
than  I  ever  before  gave  to  a  driver, 
I  called  out  '  Good-night/  but  be- 
fore I  could  fold  up  my  rug,  he  was 
in  his  seat,  reins  in  hand,  saying: 
*Jump  up,  sir,  please;  I'm  going 
as  far  as  the  mill,  and  that'll  be  a 
mile  or  so  on  your  road.'  By-and- 
by,  as  we  trotted  on,  I  began  to 
ask,  *  Where's  the  mill?'  *Ah, 
never  mind  the  mill:  a  dacent 
man  deserves  to  be  treated  da- 
cently ;  and  I'd  take  you  on  all  the 
way,  if  it  wasn't  that  I'd  be  keeping 
the  horse  out  too  long.  See,  now, 
you've  got  two  short  miles  into 
Donegal,  and  all  of  it  down  hill, 
and  God  send  you  safe  on  your 
journey.'  I  never  had  a  compli- 
ment that  pleased  me  half  so  much 
as  that :  the  old  fellow  had  through- 
out behaved  as  considerately  aa  a 
marquis  could  have  done;  and  now, 
guessing  that  I  felt  vexed  at  having 
so  little  to  give  him,  he  took  this 
way  of  putting  me  at  my  ease  be- 
fore we  parted. 

That's  why  I  like  to  come  to 
Ireland,  because  it  is  so  delightful 
to  find  a  part  of  her  Majesty's  domi- 
nions where  men  are  not  measured 
exactly  according  to  their  money. 
No  doubt  Irish  waiters,  car-drivers, 
and  the  like,  are  as  fond  of  tips  as 
other  people  of  their  class  ;  but  they 
are  sharp  to  discern  the  difference 
between  Buffles  of  Birmingham, 
who  Hkes  to  save  his  threepences 
because  he  is  in  Ireland,  where  men 
work  (he  knows)  for  a  shilling  a 
day,  and  the  poor  gentleman  to 
whom  threepences  are  really  some* 
thing.  This  latter  need  never  fear 
even  a  reproachful  look,  however 
little  he  may  give.  I  get  down 
at  a  large  hotel  at  a  fashionable 
little  watering-place :  '  Oh,  I  can't 
stay  here,'  I  say  to  the  mail-car 
l>oy»  'you  must  show  me  some 
quite  cheap  lodgings,  where  I  can 
put  myself  and  the  gossoons.'  The 
grand  waiter  hears  me ;  but  instead 


of  looking  on  with  a  grin,  or  turn- 
ing away  with  a  disgusted  air,  be 
steps  forward  and  says,  as  respect- 
fully as  if  I'd  come  up  in  my  coach 
and  pair,  *  You'd  best  let  your 
things  stand  inside,  sir,  out  of  the 
rain  ;  and  if  those  young  gentlem^i 
will  walk  into  that  room  they  can 
wait  till  you  come  back  to  them.*' 
There  are  plenty  of  sophisticated 
Irishmen  and  women,  there  are 
coarse  vulgar  Irish  of  both  sexes,  and 
'  an  ignorant  Irishman  is  the  worst 
man  in  this  world  you  can  have^ 
to  deal  with,'  said  an  old  Sligo  skip- 
per, explaining  why  he  had  d^erted 
from  the  navy,  because  the  second- 
mate  was  always  swearing  at  them, 
and  treating  them  like  dogs.  Car- 
rujptiQ  optimi  petfsivia ;  but,  some^ 
how,  I  find  so  httle  of  the  cormpHo, 
that  I  can  say,  with  the  Rev. 
Orlando  Dobbin : 

I  venture  to  assert  that  the  poor  Irish 
are  the  most  worthy  people  over  Trhom 
England  rules  .  .  .  their  respect  for  their 
superiors,  their  real  independence,  notvitb- 
standing  their  courte^  of  maimer — all  this 
is  above  praise,  as  it  is  bejond  deniaL' 

Scrupulously  honest  I  am  sure 
they  are  ;  if  .Ajrthur  Young  was  not 
(as  he  was  in  so  many  other  points) 
the  mere  mouthpiece  of  the  land- 
lords, when  he  called  the  Donegal 
folk  '  most  arrant  pilferers,'  Don^al 
must  have  strangely  changed  since 
his  time.  Orderly  ?  I  won't  speak 
of  these  monster  meetings:  the 
wonderful  behaviour  at  them  may  be 
due  to  strong  excitement.  Take  an 
every-day  affair.  At  Strabane,  the 
night-train  to  Deny  was  full  of 
merry  folks  from  the  fair,  *  Come, 
crush  in  there,'  good-humouredhr 
cried  the  guard  at  the  door  of  my 
third-class  compartment,  *  how'U 
we  ever  get  to  Derry  if  you  don't 
settle  down  soon?'  But,  instead 
of  the  disgraceftil  crowding — the 
fourteen,  some  swearing,  spitting 
roughs,  others  of  them  terrified 
ladies,  packed  in  a  first-class  cnnpc 
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made  to  hold  six — which  I  find 
occurs  every  night  at  the  Crystal 
Palaee,  there  was  perfect  good  hu- 
monr  and  room  enongh  for  every- 
body, and  a  clear  understanding 
that,  though  two  men  might  get 
up  a  little  pushing  or  might  play 
off  a  few  practical  jokes  on  one 
another,  the  weak,  and  of  course 
the  women,  were  to  be  scrupulously 
protected.  Moral?  I  said  some- 
thing of  this  last  August :  ftirther 
experience  confirms  my  view;  a 
Donegal  union  doctor  only  knew 
one  case  of  immorality  in  his  dis- 
trict :  a  Donegal  rector  assured  me 
he  could  answer  for  all  the  Roman- 
ists in  his  parish ;  not  so  confi- 
dently for  the  Church  people,  still 
less  for  the  Presbyterians.  He  said, 
as  so  many  others  do,  it  is  confession 
that  helps  to  keep  them  good ;  *  the 
young  men  are  even  more  carefdl 
than  the  girls.'  This  gentleman  held 
for  many  years  a  cure  in  Somer- 
setshire :  the  contrast  between  the 
two  people  in  this  respect  is  (he 
says)  startling:  he  suggests  that 
better  food,  and,  above  all,  beer 
and  cider,  instead  of  whiskey,  are 
partly  answerable  for  the  English 
failing. 

Hajpdworkin g  ?  This  same  clergy- 
man, when  ho  went  into  Donegal, 
persuaded  a  Somersetshire  farmer 
to  go  over,  and  got  him  an  advan- 
tageous lease  of  good  land :  the 
man  was  to  set  a  pattern  to  the 
natives.  Instead  of  this,  after 
struggling  on  for  eight  or  nine 
years,  he  took  off  his  family  to 
America,  unable  to  mnJce  a  living  off 
the  land  on  which  an  Irishman 
would  have  lived  in  comfort.  This 
is  exactly  what  Arthur  Young  tells 
us :  *  Give  the  farmer  of  twenty 
acres  in  England  no  more  capital 
than  his  brother  in  Ireland,  and  I 
will  venture  to  say  he'll  be  much 
poorer,  for  he  won't  be  able  to  go 
on  at  all.' 


Here  is  an  instance,  from  Arthur 
Young,  of  Irish  industry: 

Sir  W.  Osborne  met  close  to  his  own  plac» 
a  manly-looking  fellow  of  forty,  followiil  by 
a  wife  and  six  children,  who  begged.  Sir 
William  told  him  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself;  the  man  replied  that  he  could  get 
no  work.  *  Follow  me,'  said  the  baronet> 
'  and  I  will  give  you  some.'  He  gnve  him 
fire  acres  of  a  heathy  mountain,  built  him  a 
cabin,  and  lent  him  4/.  to  stock  his  ground. 
The  fellow  flourished,  he  went  on  gradu- 
ally, repaid  the  4/.,  and  presently  became  a 
happy  little  cottar.  He  has  now  twelve 
acres  under  cultivation,  and  a  stock-in-trade 
worth  at  least  80/. ;  and  twenty  more,  who- 
have  come  to  Sir  William  since,  are  com- 
fortably settled  in  the  same  way.  .  .  .  Tlio 
industry  of  these  people  has  no  bounds,  nor 
is  the  day  long  enough  for  the  revolution 
of  their  incessant  labour.  ....  Employ 
them,  don't  hang  them  (Arthur  Young  con- 
tinues). Let  it  not  be  in  the  slavery  of  the 
cottar  system,  in  which  industiy  never 
meets  ita  reward ;  but,  by  giving  property, 
teach  the  value  of  it ;  by  giving  them  the 
fruit  of  their  labour,  teach  them  to  be 
laborious.  .  .  .  There  is  probably  not  an 
honester  set  of  families  in  the  country  than 
those  which  Sir  W.  Osborne  has  formed 
from  the  i-efuse  of  the  Whiteboys.* 

The  same  thing  goes  on  now-a^days. 
Bishop  Keane,  examined  before  a 
recent  land  commission,  mentions 
cases  in  point,  as  '  of  a  man  who 
got  a  hill-side  on  condition  of  im- 
proving it.  He  was  a  poor  man, 
with  nothing  but  his  strong  arm 
and  willing  mind ;  but  he  has 
now  beautifal  crops  where  all  yfas- 
barren  before.'  So  on  Lord  Lucan'a 
property  in  Mayo,  one  Gibbons, 
with  a  little  help  from  his  land- 
lord, has  reclaimed  a  good  piece 
of  waste,  and  has  his  decent  house 
with  bam,  and  stable,  and  cowshed, 
— a  mere  day-labourer  he,  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  across  ta 
the  English  harvest,  and  of  mud- 
dling away  the  rest  of  the  year 
over  his  potato  patch.  So  e^ain, 
on  Mr.  Musgrave's  estate,  near  Car- 
rick,  in  Donegal:  I  was  driving 
from     Giencolumbkille    to    Slieve 
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Leagae,  when  I  was  strack  mth 
the  neatness  of  a  mountain  farm 
some  distance  across  the  bog.  *  Five 
years  ago,  sir,'  said  my  driver,  bailiff 
to  a  neighbouring  landlord,  '  it  was 
all  waste,  like  the  rest.  He  got  that 
just  to  try  it,  and  a  very  good  hand 
he's  made  of  it  too.* 

The  misfortune  in  Donegal  is,  that 
there  are  not  more  farms  like  that 
near  Carrick.  If  I  were  an  autocrat, 
there  should  not  be  in  any  Irish  work- 
ihouse  one  able-bodied  pauper :  '  five 
acres  of  heathy  mountain '  should  be 
my  form  of  out-door  relief;  and  I  am 
sure  there  is  punitive  machinery 
•enough  in  the  country  to  make  this 
recipe  work  well,  even  with  those 
who  are  almost  as  demoralised  as 
thieves.     I  should  need  strict  rules, 
fitrictly  enforced.    All  my  cottiers 
would    not    turn    out    well,    how- 
-ever  good  the  terms  which  I  might 
make    with    them.       A  nation    of 
fimall  farmers,  whether  owners  or 
occupiers,  could  in  no  wise  afford 
to  live   as   did  the   nation  of  the 
•do-as-you-likes.      Either  outside  or 
within,  thei*e  must  be  a  force  suffi- 
cient  to   prevent    drier lorat Ion,   to 
<5hcck  the  tendency,  not  stronger  in 
Irishmen  than  in  other  men  under 
the  same  circumstances,  to  exhibit 
a  certain  percentage   of   ne'er-do- 
weels.    If  we  are  to  have  peasant 
|)roprietors,  care  must  be  taken  so 
to  arrange,  that  it  shall  be  utterly 
impossible  for  any  Irish  village  to 
^et  into  that  state  of  filth  and  un- 
healthiness   which   is   the    normal 
«tate  of  a  Hindoo    village.      The 
-whole  aim,   too,   of  the  man  who 
is  honestly  anxious  to  see  a  strong, 
intelligent  peasant  population  thri- 
ving in  Ireland,  would  be  thwarted 
if  the  result  was  to  be  something 
like   what  MM.  About  and  Asso- 
lant  tell  us  exists  in  Baden  and 
thereabouts,    where    whole    town- 
ships, hopelessly  bankrupt,  are  glad 
to   sell  their   land  to   a  company 
and  to     make     their   way  across 
the  Atlantic.  Can  legislation  obviate 
these  dangers  ?     We  are  the  heirs 


of  all  the  ages ;  we  see  what  is 
wanting  in  Indian  village  oomniu- 
nities;    we  can  lay  our  fingers  on 
the  blots  in  the  continental  small- 
proprietor  system.     Can  we  ensure 
their    non-appearance    in    our  re- 
modelled    Ireland?       Is     getting 
deeper    and  deeper    into   debt  an 
inseparable  accident  of  the   small 
farmer,  or  is   it  due,  in   parts   of 
France  and  Grermany,  to  his  being 
away  from  profitable  markets,  to 
the  want  of  good  roads,  and  to  such 
like  local  causes,  which  certainly  do 
not  exist,  or  need  not  exist,  in  Ire- 
land ?  Constant  litigation,  again,  is 
the  curse  of  such  societies,  whether 
in  France  or  in  India:  would  the 
Irishman,  Celt  or  no    Celt,    have 
self-denial  enough  to  give  up  the 
satisfaction  of  going  to  law  about 
nothing  at  all  ?  Would  the  priest  act 
as  head-man,  or  would  the  farmers 
be  bound  by  the  decisions  of  a  com- 
mittee of  themselves?     Above  all, 
would  Pat  consent  to  impose  upon 
himself  an  emigration  law,  as  strict 
as  the  conscription,  and  as  impar- 
tial, whereby  all  superfluous  mouths 
shall  be  removed,  and  population 
kept— not  indeed  at  its  present  low 
ebb,  but  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
what  the  land  can  support  ?  Any  one 
who  can  answer  these  questions — 
who  can  even  tell  us  the  full  tmt^ — 
not  give  us  another  one-sided  pictuiv 
— about  peasant  proprietorship   in 
France  and  Prussia,  and  the  small- 
farm  system  in  Belgium,  will  do  far 
more  to  guide  us  through  this  Irish 
difficulty,    than     if   he    published 
folios  of  harrowing   details  about 
evictions ;   or,  on  the  other  band, 
joined  ever  so  loudly  in  the  chorus 
which  denounces  the  Irish  peasant 
as   idle,   thriftless,  and  altogether 
unfit  to  become  an  owner. 

But  it  is  not  only  wo  who  have 
to  be  guided ;  the  Irish  have  to  be 
taught  reason  in  the  matter.  What 
complicates  the  whole  thing  so 
sadly  is  their  disti*ust  of  the  Impe- 
rial Government,  a  distrust  which 
the  Church  Bill  has  only  partially 
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removed.     So  much  of  what  we 
liave  done  for  Ireland    has   been 
done  ungraciously,  either  really  or 
seemingly     under    pressure,     that 
readers  of  the   Irishman   and   the 
Nation  may  well  be  pardoned  for 
looking  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Church 
Bill  as  *a  tub  for  the  whale,*  and 
for  crying  out  that  the  next  move 
must  be  *to   disendow  and   dises- 
tablish landlordism.*  And  when  the 
IrUhnmh   says  the  Irish   soil   has 
been  robbed  from  its  owners  and 
ought  to  be  restored  to  them,  and 
that  those  who   have   gotten  any 
part  of  it  by  purchase  are  receivers 
of  stolen  goods,  it  is  speaking  the . 
language  of  vast  numbers,  some  of 
whom,   land-agents   will  tell  yon, 
refuse  thirty-ono   years*   leases   at 
their  present  rents,   because  they 
have  their  title-deeds  and  hope  to 
jret  their  own  ag^in    before    this 
t^eneration   is  past   away.      Never 
was  there  a  country  where  people 
have  such  unfortunately  long  me- 
mories ;    but  this  we  cannot  help, 
we  must  deal  with    things    (and 
people)  as  we  find  them,  said  the 
Marquis  of  Abercom,  when  he  was, 
as  Lord  Lieutenant,  deprecating  the 
emigration-drain;     and    the  mon- 
strous difficulties  which  beset  the 
question  of  ownership  make  me,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Mill, 
incline   to    the    plan    of   legalised 
tenant-right  with  leases,  either  in 
])erpetuiiy  (as  I  found    that  more 
than  one  Donegal  land-agent  recom- 
mended), or  for  Mr.  Isaac    Butt's 
tevm   of  sixty-three  years.      Why 
does  the  Irish  tenant  want  a  very 
long  lease,  when  the  English  tenant, 
except  in  a  few  northern  counties, 
holds  mostly  from  year  to  year  ? 
Partly  because  there  is,  all  England 
over,  the  custom  of  the  cmmtry,  vary- 
ing in  different  counties,  but  always 
securing  to  the    outgoing    tenant 
more  or  less  compensation  besides 
his  mere  tiUages.     Chiefly,  because 
England  has  been  well  cultivated 
for  centuries:  how  many  millions 
did  Arthur   Young    say  it  would 


take  to  bring  Ireland  up  to  the 
same  agricultural  level  ?  how  many 
more  does  M.  de  Lasteyrie  calculate 
would  be  required  for  the  same 
purpose  ?  All  this  wealth  the  land- 
lord, not  the  tenant,  has  been  put- 
ting  into  the  soil,  by  draining:,  by 
allowances  of  all  kinds.  The  Irish 
landlord,  on  the  contrary,  has,  as  a 
rule,  put  nothing  into  the  soil ;  he* 
has  even  left  his  cottier  tenant  to 
build  his  own  cabin,  and  has  raised 
the  rent  if  that  cabin  began  to  show 
signs  of  anything  like  neatness. 
Hence  the  English  tenant  can  afford 
to  hold  at  will ;  besides  the  ccrtaint}^ 
of  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements,  he  comes  to  land  out  of 
which  he  may  reckon  on  seeing  his 
own  again,  even  in  one  year,  if  he- 
is  decently  skilful :  we  may  be  quite 
sure,  that  where  things  are  other- 
wise, he,  too,  claims  security;  tho 
'  northern  farmer's  *  chief  boast 
was  that  he  had  stubbed  Thomaby 
waste ;  but  Thomaby  waste  would 
have  remained  nnstnbbed  to  this 
day,  had  he  not  been  secure  in  his^ 
tenancy.  Practically,  this  security 
does  exist  in  a  good  part  of  Ulster ; 
and  with  what  results  ?  In  the- 
first  place,  it  has  broken  the  lan^ 
up  into  very  small  holdings.  To 
many  Englishmen  it  will  be  a  new 
fact,  that  the  small  farms  in  Ulster 
far  outnumber  those  in  any  other 
province.  This  was  the  case  even 
before  the  famine  drove  out  or  de- 
stroyed such  numbers  of  cottiers  in 
the  south  and  west. 

In  fact,  the  average  size  of  farms 
is  almost  the  same  in  Connaught 
and  Ulster:  nor  is  this  owing  to 
the  extreme  subdivision  in  parts 
of  Donegal ;  Thom's  statistics  for 
1865  show  that  tho  small  holdings 
most  abound  in  Armagh  and  Down. 
The  population  in  the  former  coun- 
ty is  387  to  the  square  mile  of 
cultivated  ground;  in  Down  it  is 
317;  while  in  Cork  it  is  148;  in 
Tipperary  only  146.  Yet  Mr.. 
Sharman   Crawford,   Mr.   Blacker, 

Sir   R.   Kane,   and  Mr.  Butt,  all 
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agree  that,  so  far  from  the  sub- 
division being  an  evil,  *you  can 
aJmosfc  measure  the  prosperity  and 
comfort  of  the  population  by  the 
multiplication  of  these  holdings.' 
But  then,  they  have  a '  manufacture ;' 
most  of  the  smallest  farms  are 
■weavers'  patches.  This,  however, 
is  not  manufacture  in  our  sense  of 
the  word,  it  is  not  connected  with 
huge  mills  or  big  towns :  there  is 
no  reason  why  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  manufjEwsture,  with  wool  in 
the  place  of  flax,  should  not  be 
carried  on  in  every  Irish  town-land, 
so  that,  as  of  old,  home-spun  might 
keep  foreign  cloth  out  of  the  market. 
This  tenant-right,  too,  has  brought 
about  an  emigration  like  what  I 
said  must  exist  in  a  well-regulated 
state  where  property  is  subdivided 
— an  emigration  wholly  different 
from  that  which,  between  1851  and 
1 86 1,  removed  j 6 ^000  faviilies  from 
Ireland.  Of  these  only  3,800  went 
.  from  Ulster,^  though  the  popula- 
tion of  that  province  was  a  full 
third  of  the  whole.  Further,  in 
making  this  reckoning,  we  must 
remember  that  tenant-right  is  not 
universal  through  Ulster,  Mr. 
Adair  allowed  no  tenant-right  in 
Derrybeagh ;  the  main  drift  of  his 
Senrile  War  in  JJlst&i'  (what  a 
title  for  a  book !)  is  to  show  that 
the  *  serfs  '  have  no  moral  (as  they 
have  no  legal)  claim  to  such  a 
privilege.  The  fact  is,  tenant-right 
was  a  right  claimed  by  the  Protes- 
tant settler  from  the  grantee  on 
whose  estate  he  settled,  in  Ueu  of 
certain  things  (free  education,  &c.), 
which  the  Act  of  Settlement  or- 
dered the  grantee  to  give,  but  which 
he  found  it  convenient  to  neglect. 
It  was  a  privilege  of  the  dominant 
race  :  Romanists  only  shared  it  by 
suffei*ance  ;  and  all  through  Ulster 
they  have,  to  this  day,  only  an 
unequal  share  of  it.  Hence,  of  tho 
3,800  families,  the  great  majority 
would   be  found  to  be  Romanists, 


simply  because  these  men*s  tenure 
is  less  sure  than  that  of  the  others. 
I  say  this  because  Lord  Dufferin 
makes  a  great  point  of  the  Ukier 
emigration  as  '  proving '  that  tetn- 
ant-right  will  not  suffice  to  keep  the 
people  in  the  country :  he  is  wrong : 
for,  in  the  first  place,  Ulster  sent 
away  3,800  families  in  lieu  of  25,00c, 
her  fair  proportion ;  and,  even  of 
these  3,800,  the  majority  were  people 
who,  like  the  unhappy  inhabitaats 
of  Derryveagh,  had  no  tenant- 
right  to  protect  them.  On  the 
whole,  in  Down  and  Armagh  ii 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  gi^at- 
est  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  was  actually  eeeared 
Everybody  cries  up  'the  stalwart 
Northern  race : '  I  saw  a  good  deal 
of  them  this  year ;  on  the  12  th,  I 
made  a  long  journey  by  rail  and 
car,  and  at  every  station  there  was 
a  'lodge'  marching  with  music 
playing,  colours  flying,  little  girls 
and  boys  with  orange  favours,  luid 
men  carrying  portraits  framed  aad 
glazed,  of  the  hero  on  the  white 
horse,  which  looked  just  like  Boman 
Catholic  pictures  of  saints,  and 
reminded  me  of  what  poor  Lefloc(| 
says  in  his  Myt]tolo(jie  cMique^ 
about  the  connection  between  the 
William  of  l^e  popular  stones,  and 
St.  James  of  Compostella,  aad 
Oberon  lord  of  the  dawn,  and  all 
that  line  of  mythical  personages. 
I  was  certainly  startled  to  see  in 
every  procession  one  or  more  men 
in  long  red  cloaks,  one  always 
bearing  a  drawn  sword ;  and  to  nete 
how  William  figured  everywhere 
— on  the  scarf  of  each  member. 
and  dangling,  horse  and  all,  from  Ibe 
cords  tiirown  from  chimney  to 
chimney  across  the  village  streets. 
The  clergy,  too,  allowed  bells  to  be 
rung  and  fla^s  hoisted  on  their 
steeples — at  Goleraine  there  ware 
five  on  one  tower.  William  was 
everywhere,  imd  the  Party  Pro- 
cessions Act  was    nowhere.     Tiw 
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processioniBts  ware  stoat,  bealihj 
folks;  bat,  1  thought,  inferior  in 
physique  even  to  the  present  gene- 
latioEQ  of  Tipperftry  boys.  There 
was  atmong  the  girk  none  of  that 
strangle  beauty  which  is  so  common 
in  the  south,  and  south-west ;  yet 
they  were,  on  the  whole,  good-look- 
ing, while  the  men's  features  were 
almost  universally  unpleasing :  the 
^ZZiajtoc/t' does  notshow  to  advantage 
in  Down  and  Armagh.  Neither  do 
1  like  liis  ways  half  so  well  as  those 
of  the  Munster  man ;  they  are 
sometimes  as  uncouth  as  those  of 
the  Scottish  lowlander.  At  Gam- 
lough,  a  lovely  little  bay  near  Lord 
Antrim's  castle,  I  was,  for  the  first 
«nd  only  time  in  Ireland,  refused 
shelter,  and  that  not  at  one  plaoe, 
but  at  a  dozen.  The  Londonderry 
Arms  was  full — a  great  manufac- 
tarer  from  Lisburn  had  written  to 
take  it  all;  and  the  canny  folks 
who  had  rooms  to  let,  fancied  they 
might  spoil  their  chance  of  getting 
lodgers  for  a  week  by  taking  us  in 
for  two  nights.  One  woman  made 
me  very  angry  ;  she  was  reading  a 
hymnal,  there  were  religious  books 
all  al)out,  and  the  rooms  which  her 
daughter  showed  us  seemed  really 
comfortable :  '  Oh  yes,  she  would 
ti^e  us  willingly,*  but,  when  she 
hoard  of  the  two  nights  only,  she 
looked  up  from  her  book,  and 
grbnly  ranarked,  *  Na,  Jean,  we 
canna  have  them.  You  know 
we  don't  often  take  men.'  The 
ridioalousness  of  classing  a  boy 
of  twelve  among  the  creatures  of 
the  obnoxious  sex  somewhat  dis- 
armed me  ;  but  when  I  thought  the 
said  boy  was  visibly  both  lame  and 
dead-tired,  1  felt  Mrs.  M'Bride  was 
a  very  poor  exchange  for  many  less 
tidy  housewives  whom  I  had  known 
in  the  souih.  And,  though  1  don't 
particularly  like  diem,  1  believe 
these  Down  and  Armagh    people 


secure  to  themselves  as  much  hap- 
piness as  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
human  beings ;  and  the  chief  rea- 
son 1  take  to  be  their  comparative 
security.  If  they  do  get  so  much 
behind  in  their  rent  as  to  have  to 
go,  nobody  loses  ;  their  tenant-right 
is  sold  as  usual,  and  the  landlord 
pays  himself,  the  residue  furnishing 
emigration-money  for  the  man  who 
is  displaced.  All  that  is  wanted  is 
to  turn  tenant-right  into  tenant 
law,  to  make  that  obligatory  which 
is  only  customary.  At  present,  on 
many  estates,  notably,  I  beb'eve,  on 
those  belonging  to  the  London  com- 
panies, the  tenant  is  never  disturbed 
so  long  as  he  pays  his  rent.^  Even 
in  Mr.  Adair's  neighbourhood,  the 
*  right '  sells  sometimes  for  as  mudi 
as  thirty  yeaa^'  purchase.  But,  when 
a  nobleman  like  Lord  Bosse  thinks 
that  'landlords  had  better  keep 
their  hands  untied,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  contend  for  their  rights ; '  when 
he  says  that,  so  far  from  being  will- 
ing to  grant  leases,  many  landlords, 
with  a  view  to  defeat  any  Parlia- 
mentary measure  of  tenant-right, 
are  taking  their  land  into  their  own 
hands,  no  wonder  men  feel  that  a 
sword  is  suspended  over  their  heads 
('  the  sword  of  Cromwell  over  every 
cabin-door '),  and  that,  though  *  the 
landlord's  honour  is  the  tenant's 
security  for  fair  dealing,'  it  is  ill 
trusting  the  honour  of  one  who  says 
that  'he  keeps  his  hands  untied,' 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  fight  the  man 
whoso  sole  dependence  is  on  his 
fair  dealing.  Even  if  the  threat- 
ened policy  of  wholesale  eviction 
which  would  neutralise  a  land 
law,  could  be  carried  out,  Ireland 
would  be  ruined  in  the  process :  the 
small  towns  would  at  once  be  de- 
stroyed, as  they  have  almost  been 
in  some  parts  of  the  south  ;  and  the 
gentry,  too,  won  Id  find  themselves 
involved  in  the  common  destructioo. 


*  I  4m  sorry  to  hear  that  tho  Mercers'  Company  bavo  had  :i  new  valuation,  anil  that 
the  rent  of  eertain  vaste  hinds,  wholly  reclaimed  at  the  expense  of  the  occupier^^y  is  being 
raised  from  a«.  6d.  to  4/.  an  acre.  (^  r^r^i 
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But  I  did  not  intend  to  discuss 
the  land  law;  I  M'anted  to  show 
that  the  Irishman  is  courteous, 
honest,  orderly,  moral,  and  emi- 
nently hard-working,  and  to  ask, 
are  these  the  people  whom  we  are 
prepared  to  lose  as  completely  as  we 
have  lost  the  tacksmen  of  so  many 
Highland  glens?  Are  these  the 
people  amon^  whom  many  English- 
men have  told  me  they  could  never 
dare  to  travel,  and  of  whom  a  well- 
meaning  Liberal  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  'we  must  recolonise 
the  country,  and  we  shall  take 
care  to  do  it  thoroughly  this  time, 
and  then  Ireland  will  be  at  peace.' 
Solitiidinem  faciunt — at  least  Mr 
Adair  has  done  so,  and  I  suppose  his 
*  recolonisation,*  the  letting,  namely, 
of  some  2,500  acres  to  one  York- 
shlreman,  who  has  five  Scotch  hinds 
upon  it,,  at  40Z.  a  year  each,  and  their 
potato-grounds,  is  thorough  enough 
to  satisfy  even  my  Liberal  friend. 
Of  course  it  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose, to  ask  whether  the  final 
cause  of  Derryveagh  was  to  fat- 
ten black  cattle  for  Mr.  Adair's 
profit ;  but  now  that  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  is  putting  forth  quite  anti^ 
political-economist  views  as  to  the 
functions  of  Government,  and  even 
the  Saturday  Bevicia  thinks  we 
ought  not  to  prejudge  the  question 
of  leases  in  perpetuity-,  I  am  surely 
justified  in  asking  whether  it  is  not 
just  as  much  a  function  of  the  Gk)- 
vemment  to  protect  the  inhabitant, 
to  whom  the  land  is  his  sole  means 
of  subsistence,  as  to  set  a  guard  over 
the  man  who  buys  a  property  cheap 


because  it  is  '  encumbered '  with  a 
numerous  population,  and  straight* 
way  begins  to  improve  it  by  making 
a  clearance.^     But  Mr.  Ajdair  wak 
justified  in  his  wholesale  ejectment : 
murder  had  been  committed  on  hk 
estate,  and  the  tenants  combined  to 
shelter  the  murderer.     Now,  it  is 
hard  to  learn   the   truth  about  a 
thing  of  this  kind ;  yet,  as  to  this 
Derryveagh  affair,  I  say,  on  authority' 
which   to  me  is  irrefragable,   the- 
killing    of   Murray,     Mr.    Adair's 
steward,  was  no  agrarian  murder. 
He  was  sJiot  hy  his  wife^s  paraniour: 
and  the  wholesale  eviction  which 
followed  was  infinitely  more  cruel 
and  unfair  than  that  which  visits  the 
shooting  of  the  Mullingar  station- 
master  with  a  fine  on  the  district,  in 
the  way  of  extra  police.    If  this  were 
the  rule  in  England,  we  should  have 
a  good  many  places  suffering  under 
a  constable-tax.  No  doubt  Grierson, 
the  bailiff,  was  shot  out  of  revenue ; 
and  those  who  think  of  what  evictiou 
meant  to  these  Derryveagh  people, 
turned  out  to  die  in  the  inclement 
weather,  will  not  wonder  at  it.     He 
had  carried  out  the  mandate  in  a 
gratuitously  cruel    way,    boasting 
that,  '  though  hell  were  before  him 
and  hell  were  behind  him,  he  would 
go  through  with  his  master's  busi- 
ness.'    He  was  shot  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  clearance,  when  he 
had  actually   quitted  Mr.    Adair^s 
service,  and  was  resting  his   last 
night    in    the  neighbourhood,   in- 
tending to  start  with  his  movables 
for  Australia  the  next  morning.    It 
is  worth  while  to  put  down  the  &u3i» 


>  From  a  circiilar  issued  by  Hodges  and  Smith,  estate  agents,  in  1859, 1  extract  thi> 
following : — *  To  be  sold,  the  whole  island  of  Tony.  This  £land  was  the  stronghold  of 
Ealor,  the  last  of  the  sea-kings  .  .  .  the  inhabitants  reside  in  two  villages ;  their  sin- 
golar  manners  and  customs  have  attracted  much  attention  .  .  .  thej  sell  abont  300  toii» 
of  kelp  yearly.  .  .  As  a  fishing  station  there  is  none  like  it ;  the  people  sitting  on  the  inck^ 
ttet  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish  with  rods.  .  .  .  The  tenants  hold  from  year  to  year  withimt 
leanes,  and  it  is  stated  that  they  msh  to  emigrate ;  so  that,  by  giving  them  assiatance  i<«r 
that  object,  the  proprietor  might  get  the  whole  island  into  his  own  poascflsion ;'— oaty, 
in  such  a  case,  if  he  sells  he  won't  be  able  to  advertise  the  singular  manners  and 
customs,  &c  To  some  minds,  the  most  singular  custom  of  any  is  the  giving  to  a  man 
who  pays  down  some  8/.  an  acre  the  right  to  treat  Tony,  descendants  of  Balor,  kelp- 
gatherers,  fishers  off  the  rocks,  and  all,  as  if  he  had  bought  a  bit  of  ugly  old  plate  at  m> 
much  an  ounce,  and  was  going  to  melt  it  up  to  make  spoons.     bvGoOQlc  ' 
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about  this  Derryveagh  affair,  as  I 
got  them  (I  believe)  on  the  very 
highest  authority:  the  accounts  of 
these  things  which  find  their  way 
into  the  English  papers  are  neces- 
sarily '  one-  sided.  An  agrarian 
murder  furnishes  the  theme  for  at 
least  one  more  leader  on  a  very  old 
subject;  our  press  generally  accepts 
without  investigation  the  state- 
ment of  the  local  journals ;  and  the 
old  story  of  the  Irish  editor,  who, 
when  his  sub  complained  of  want 
of  padding,  said,  '  Bum  a  child  at 
Waterford,  that'll  do  for  two  co- 
lumns,' if  not  true,  is  exceedingly 
hen  trovato, 

Mr.  J.  G.  Adair  had  bought  in 
the  Encumbered  Estates   Court  a 
small  fee-farm  rent  (some  30Z.)  re- 
served out  of  *  Manor  Gore  Estate.' 
The  rent  came  out  of  Derryveagh, 
then  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Johnston. 
Tlie  buyer  found,  on  looking  into 
the  deeds,  that  the  right  of  shooting 
was  reserved,  and  he  at  once  began 
to  exercise  it.    Mr.  Johnston,  who 
had  been  accustomed   to  let    the 
shooting,  objected  to  this,  and  told 
his  tenantry  to  follow  Mr.   Adair 
about  and  to  spoil  his  sport,  but 
not  to  assault  him.     This,  from  a 
popular  landlord  (or,  indeed,  from 
any  Irish  landlord),  with  regard  to 
an  interloper,  was  like  the  old  re- 
oommendation, '  Don't  put  his  head 
under  the  pump.'     The  r&ii  Her  went 
on  shooting,  and  the  tenantry  came 
np  armed  with  sticks   and  forks. 
Afber  a  while,  Mr.  Johnston  sold  the 
4,000  acres  of  Derryveagh,  which 
were  chiefly  valuable  for  the  shoot- 
ing, to  Mr.  Adair.    The  tenants  paid 
up  a  year  and  a  half  s  rent  to  ^eir 
old  landlord,  and  their  new  one  pro- 
mised to  treat  them  well,  only,  as  he 
wished  to  square  their  holdings,  to 
^Te  them  separate  farms,  to  put 
^m.  end  to  the  rundale  system,  &c., 
he   zanst  go  through  the  form  of 
serving  notices  upon  them.     Here- 
upon, almost  everybody  paid  half 
a  year's  additional  rent,  maJdng  two 
years   in  a  few  months,  and   all 
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went  on  well  till,  on  Nov.  1 5,  1 860^ 
Murray,  Mr.  Adair's  Scotch  steward, 
was  found  dead  on  the  hill-side.  At 
once  the  papers  cried  out  that  it 
was  an  agrarian  murder ;  but,  at  the 
inquest,  Mr.  Adair  said,  *  No,  that 
cannot  be,  for  the  notice  to  quit 
was  known  to  be  only  a  form.' 
Afterwards,  having  collected  all  his 
arrears,  he  got  new  light  on  the 
subject,  and,  denouncing  all  his 
tenants  as  murderers,  he  served 
them  with  a  twelve  days'  ejectment. 
On  April  9th,  two  nundred  and 
fifty  police  and  a  *  crowbar  brigade* 
came  to  demolish  Derryveagh.  The 
usual  scenes  ensued:  *My  poor 
mother  wouldn't  believe  it  till  she 
saw  the  crows  over  her  head.* 
'What,  did  they  unroof  it  over 
her  ?  *  No,  sir,  but  drove  the 
crows  into  the  angle  just  above 
her  pillow.  I  had  to  carry  her  out 
on  my  back,  and  take  her  to  a 
friend's  on  Mr.  — 's  property, 
who  sheltered  her  at  the  risk  of 
his  farm;  for  the  gentry  round 
forbade  the  taking  in  any  of  them.* 
An  old  man  of  eighty-five  was  hope- 
lessly bedridden :  '  I  won't  believe 
it '  (said  Grierson),  *  bring  him  out 
and  lay  him  here.'  Next  day  the 
man  was  put  on  a  cart  and  taken 
to  Letterkenny  workhouse,  fifteen 
miles  off,  where  vrithin  a  fortoight  he 
was  buried  in  the  union  graveyard. 
But  this  was  a  matter  of  course 
at  an  eviction:  so,  too,  was  the 
crowd  of  children  whom  the  gen- 
tleman above  referred  to  found 
boiling  a  pot  over  some  lighted 
thorns:  *tiiey  can't  bear  to  quit 
the  ruins  of  their  father's  cot- 
tage ;  they  sleep  out  o'  nights,*  said 
one.  CfiBsar  Otway  is  very  pathetic 
about  the  MacSweeny,  descendant 
of  the  hereditary  captains  of  O'Don- 
nell's  galloglasses,  whom  he  found 
living  in  a  Httle  cottage  in  the  glen, 
preserving  in  the  extreme  of  poverty 
— for  he  had  absolutely  nothing  but 
the  produce  of  the  potato-garden 
and  the  milk  of  a  few  cows  upon  the 
mountain — ^the  traditions  and  asso- 
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ciations  of  a  high-caste  Irish  gen- 
tleman. I  wonder  what  this  last  of 
the  chieftains  wonld  have  thonght 
of  the  fate  of  his  clansman,  Sweeny, 
a  decent  old  man,  who  almost  lost 
his  eyesight  from  sleeping  in  the 
ditch  for  four  or  five  nights  after 
the  clearance ; .  and  who  was  found 
endeavouring  to  get  out  his  chairs 
and  tables  and  cocks  and  hens,  while 
Grierson  was  threatening  him  with 
'  law  '  (that  svmma  injuria^  as  the 
Irish  peasant  has  too  often  found  it), 
if  he  dared  to  touch  them.  These 
are  trifles  ;  but  unhappily  they  ac- 
cumulate in  the  minds  of  newly- 
evicted  people,  and  the  result  is  al- 
ways much  the  same  :  in  this  case, 
Grierson  was  killed  and  Mr.  Adair 
had  to  enjoy  his  shooting  under  the 
escort  of  two  policemen.  It  was 
common  rumour  that  Murray's  wife 
was  the  paramour  of  Dugald  Rankin, 
her  husband's  attendant-shepherd : 
that  after  Murray's  death  she  lived 
with  him.  This  was  mentioned  in  the 
House  (I  believe  by  Mr.  Y.  Scully) 
when  the  Derryveagh  matter  was 
discussed,  and  Lord  Claud  Hamilton 
pooh-pooh'd  the  charge  against  the 
woman :  but  the  five  poEce  quar- 
tered in  Glenveagh  Lodge  believed 
it  as  heartily  as  did  any  of  the 
tenantry,  and  the  evidence  collected 
at  the  time  certainly  went  to  prove 
that  Rankin,  and  not  any  of  the 
Derryveagh  people,  murdered  Mur- 
ray. Enough  about  Derryveagh : 
I  have  cited  it  as  a  type  case ;  I 
believe  many  instances  might  be 
found  in  which  murders  have  been 
committed,  because  they  were  sure 
to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  pea- 
santry. As  to  the  purely  agrarian 
murder,  which  the  papers  speak  of 
as  surpassing  in  aiiocity  anything 
that  is  ever  done  in  righteous  Eng- 


land, it  is,  from  its  perpekator's 
point  of  view,  defensible  enough. 
It  is  not  murder  at  all,  but  the 
mode  of  warfare  carried  on  in  the 
country ;  and  is  done  not  so  mnch 
out  of  mere  revenge  as  to  be  & 
warning  to  others.  No  donbt  it 
has  acted  in  this  way  :^  I  read  in 
Donald  M^Leod's  Sutherlandshire 
Clearances  (published  1856),  that 
Hhese  clearances,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  houses  of  hundreds  were 
fired  over  their  heads,  began  in 
Ross-shire,  btUy  from  the  resistance 
of  the  tenantry,  were  fwt  carried  tnfo 
effect,^  This  is  just  what  the  Irish 
peasant  believes — ^that  the  only  way 
to  secure  his  tenancy  is  to  frighten 
his  landlord.  Sometweniyyearsago, 
an  Irishman,  who  was  shooting  in 
Sutherland,  asked  the  gillie  to  show 
him  some  traces  of  the  villages 
which  once  dotted  the  mountain 
side.  When  the  man  had  pointed 
them  out,  he  turned  to  his  Queen's 
County  dogboy  and  asked  'What 

would  they  say,  Tim,  to  Sir y 

if  he  was  to  do  liie  like?  '  'Killhim, 
sir,'  was  the  immediate  reply ;  and 
if  you  had  read  the  dc^boy  whole 
files  of  the  Titnes,  you  would  never 
have  persuaded  him  that  he  wis 
wrong  in  assigning  such  a  pena% 
to  such  an  ofience,  or  that  the  man 
who  shot  the  ofiender  would  be 
other  than  a  martyr,  should  he  be 
caught  and  condemned.  ^  But  the 
Irish  peasant  shoots  from  behind  a 
hedge,  because  he  finds  it  incon^ 
venient  to  pay,  because,  in  feet,  he 
thinks  rent  an  unjust  exaction.'  As 
to  the  hedge,  Mr.  Trench,  in  a  book 
which,  by  its  tone  of  evidently 
unconscious  cruelty,  does  more,  I 
think,  than  pages  of  tirade  in  the 
Irishma/n  to  condemn  the  aystem 
which  couldhavesteeleda  good  brave 


'  The  Times'  correspondent  is  sure  that  it  acts  in  this  way  in  Tipperaiy :  *  it  would  V 
very  dangerous  to  make  evictions,  except  for  non-payment  of  rent'  There  are  scampi^ 
farmers  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere ;  but  no  one  ever  dreamt  of  forming  a  secret  society  to 
protect  non-rent-payinff  tenants,  and  to  punish  rent-exacting  landlords.  What  even  th« 
well-off,  who  are  not  threatened,  do  combine  to  resist,  is  oppression — the  sndden  raising 
of  rent  on  account  of  improvements  made  by  the  tenant.  /^  ^  ^  ^T^ 
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man  into  sneli  hardness,  shows  that 
the  hedge  is  by  no  means  de  rigueur  ; 
and  as  to  the  peasant  who  declines  to 
pay  any  rent,  he  should  be  consigned 
to  the  same  limbo  into  which  the 
conventional  stage  Irishman  is  fall- 
ing. 1  don't  find  anything  about  non- 
payment of  rent  in  the  Times'  Corn^ 
missUmer's  Letters ;  in  spite  of  his 
fondness  for  large  farms,  he  admits 
that,  in  Tipperary,  the  farmers  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  pay  at 
least  as  high  a  rent  and  get  as  much 
out  of  the  soil  as  the  big  farmers 
(newly  imported  from  England) 
round  them.  The  mischief  is,  there 
is  nothing  like  uniformity  in  Irish 
rents:  in  some  parts  of  Donegal 
they  seaned  to  me  very  low,  but  it 
is  hard  to  tell  when,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  country,  an  acre-price 
is  impossible,  and  when  in  esti- 
mating the  relative  deamess  of  the 
*  lump-rent,'  you  must  consider  the 
proportion  between  good  land  and 
'  mountain,'  the  state  of  the  district, 
roads,  markets,  and  so  forth.  What 
the  tenantry  do  complain  of  is,  that 
a  new  landlord  is  almost  always  sure 
to  'raise  the  rent  upon  them.'  Now, 
the  rise  in  prices,  which  undoubt- 
edly makes  it  fair  that  the  grazier, 
for  instance,  should  pay  a  higher 
rent,  does  not  tell  much  in  favour 
of  the  man  who  has  only  a  potato- 
patch  and  a  few  sheep  on  the  moun- 
tain. Political  economy  says  that 
such  a  man  ought  not  to  exist. 
M.  About  proved  long  ago,  that  he 
has  no  raismi  d^^re.  Even  Nestor 
Roqueplan,  the  inventor  of  Parisine, 
says,  'le  paysan  s'en  va;  bient6t  la 
machine  le  remplacera.'  But  till 
we  get  steam  harvestmen  (they 
would  have  been  glad  of  them 
about  Tralee,  where  the  lack  of 
'  peasants  '  made  harvest  wages 
rise  this  year  to  seven  shillings  a 
day),  I  suppose  we  must  put  up  with 
the  peasant,  who  declines  to  become 
a  labourer  in  our  English  sense ;  and 
I  really  do  not  see  how  he  can,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  pay  more 
rent  than  he  does.  Another  tenant's 


grievance  is,  that  the  valuations 
made  before  the  rent  is  raised  are 
often  unfair.  I  never  met  a  farmer 
who  objected  to  Sir  R.  Griffiths* 
valuation;  but  men  are  naturally, 
though  often  groundlessly,  suspi- 
cious of  what  the  landlord  does,  and 
landlords  don't  universally  adopt 
the  Gt)vemment  valuation,  because 
they  don't  like  to  give  in  to  their 
tenantry,  *  to  put  themselves  on  the 
same  footing  with  them :'  in  their 
mutual  relations  it  must  be  they 
who  do  as  they  like,  and  therefore 
they  choose  their  own  valuer. 

As  for  Mr.  Adair,  the  spectacle  <rf 
a  landowner  shooting  his  grouse 
and  woodcock,  with  a  policeman 
mounting  guard  on  either  side,  is 
one  which  the  world  has  not  often 
seen.  '  Ireland,'  said  a  lively  Prus- 
sian schoolboy  to  a  British  traveller, 
*  is  a  western  island,  which  belongs 
to  England.  It  is  very  badly  go- 
verned, for  the  people  are  always 
discontented.'  Is  the  inference  a 
fair  one  ?  The  laws  have  always 
been  made  by  the  dominant  caste: 
Arthur  Young  notices  this,  and 
points  out  how  every  tax,  which  in 
his  day  the  English  paid,  but  the 
Irish  did  not,  was  a  tax  affecting 
the  rich,  not  the  poor:  *I  cannot 
think,'  he  says,  *  how  they  could  get 
through  their  incomes,  for  they 
have  no  expenses,  were  it  not  for 
the  yearly  extravagance  in  Dublin.* 
The  present  land-law  is  emphati- 
cally a  landlord's  law :  it  leaves  the 
tenant  at  his  mercy,  and  this  is  not 
safe ;  though  a  model  despot  is  the 
best  of  rulers,  mankind  in  general 
prefers  the  safeguard  of  a  constitu- 
tion ;  though  slaveB  under  a  really 
good  master  are  far  better  oflp  than 
most  hired  servants,  Wilberforce 
and  the  rest  were  quite  right  in 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  get  the 
negro  set  free.  In  Ireland  uiere  is 
no  tenants'  law :  the  law-makers 
were  supposed  to  be  the  sole  stay 
of  our  power,  and  in  return  for 
their  support  they  were  allowed  to 
legislate  for  their  own  advantage. 
T  T  ^ 
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In  Ireland,  again,  there  is  no  public 
opinion :  in  England  leases  are  rare, 
but,  somebow,  farmers  are  not  tnmed 
out ;  an  evicting  landlord  would 
soon  find  his  farms  lying  empty, 
and  this  not  so  much  because  there 
is  keener  competition  for  land  in 
Ireland,  as  because  custom,  based 
on  conquest  and  habits  of  'ascen- 
dency,* sanctions  in  the  one  country 
what  it  does  not  permit  in  the 
other.  This  should  be  the  answer 
to  all  the  sophisms  about  excep- 
tional legislation.  Mr.  Butt  boldly 
turns  the  tables  on  such  reasoners, 
and  rephes : — 

Irish  legislation  is  exceptional ;  and  the 
cry  for  nniformity  of  law  and  administra- 
tion is  never  heard  except  when  a  measure 
is  proposed  redressing  some  exceptional 
wrong.  .  .  .  Irish  government  is  systemati- 
cally carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  wishes 
of  the  Irish  people.  There  are,  for  in- 
stance, only  eleven  municipal  bodies  in  all 
Ireland,  with  powers,  too,  and  privileges 
far  less  than  those  of  English  corporations. 
The  whole  county  taxation,  asain,  is  in 
Ireland  *  exceptionally*  managed. 

Exceptional  legislation  about  the 
land  might,  therefore,  be  claimed 
for  two  reasons, — ^the  want  of  pub- 
lic opinion  makes  it  more  needfal 
in  Ireland  to  have  recourse  to  posi- 
tive law,  and  it  is  but  fair,  with  so 
many  '  exceptions '  in  favour  of  the 
ascendency,  to  make  one  in  favour 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.  But 
though  the  precedent  of  Scotland 
surely  proves  that  'exceptional  legis- 
lation '  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its 
way,  a  good  land-bill  would  surely 
not  be  exceptional;  it  would  rather 
be  bringing  things  to  our  English 
standard  than  widening  the  d^er- 
ence  between  the  two.  For  it  is  the 
Irish  landlord  who  is  now  in  an 
exceptionally  advantageous  position. 
Up  to  1839  he  never  had  any  poor- 
law,  now  he  has  no  law  of  settle- 
ment to  force  on  him  the  maiate- 
nance  of  his  own  poor;  out-door 
relief  is  hardly  ever  given.  Gre- 
gory's Quarter  Acre  test,  and  the 
equalising  of  rates  over  electoral 
divisions   put   the    cottier    tenant 


in  his  landlord's  power, — he  can 
be  got  rid  of  when  he  is  turned 
off,  he  can  be  sent  to  swell  the 
mass  of  misery  in  a  decaying  town, 
instead  of  remaining  a  charge  on 
the  land.  There  are  flonnshing 
estates,  the  whole  rental  of  which 
would  not  pay  the  poor's  rate 
the  property  was  made  liable  for 
if  the  support  of  those  cleared  off 
from  it.  Then,  again,  the  Irish 
landlord  has  exceptional  &cilitieB 
for  ejectment.  Common  law  does 
not  regard  a  de&ult  in  paying  rent 
as  creating  any  forfeiture  of  a 
tenant's  interest  in  his  land;  it 
simply  gives  the  landlord  the  re- 
medy of  distress.  Ejectment,  in 
England,  is  a  very  difficult  process, 
seldom  or  never  resorted  to;  it  rests 
on  provisions  in  the  lease,  and  is 
what  is  called  in  law,  ^  an  entay  for 
conditions  broken,'  From  Queen 
Anne's  time  downwards,  the  Irish 
law-makers  have  been  framing  an 
ejectment  code  in  an  un-English 
spirit;  their  object  has  beeu  to 
focilitate  the  forfeiture  of  the  ten- 
ant's interest,  not  to  discourage 
the  landlord  firom  enforcing  it.  As 
Chief  Justice  Penne&ther  said,  *it 
is  a  code  made  solely  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  landlord  and  against 
the  interest  of  the  tenant,  and  it  is  on 
that  principle  that  the  judges  must 
administer  and  interpret  it.'  Such 
a  code  is  exceptional  enough,  and 
it  was  continually  being  amended : 
'  as  some  latent  protective  principle 
of  the  common  law  was  discoveied, 
a  new  and  more  stringent  enact- 
ment mowed  it  down,  till  at  last 
the  process  of  eviction  v^as  reduced 
to  the  very  miTn'TnTiTn  of  time,  trou- 
ble, and  cost.  Still,  this  is  only  ap- 
plied to  leasehold  tenants,  and  as 
landlords,  preferring  to  have  their 
tenantry  in  hand,  had  ceased  giv- 
ing leases,  the  immense  majority  of 
tenants  held  from  year  to  year,  and 
tiierefore  might  (if  the  landlord 
missed  the  six  months'  notice)  hold 
on  for  eighteen  months  in  defiance 
of  him.      The  law  therefore  was 
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amended,  and  tHe  tenant  was  placed 
under  the  twelve  days'  notice  sys- 
tem. Surely  this  is  exceptional 
legislation;  surely  (as  0*Connell 
said)  '  it  destroys  the  value  of  cha- 
racter to  the  farmer,  for  tho  more 
summary  the  landlord's  remedy,  the 
less  need  he  has  of  care  in  selecting 
his  tenant.'  Don't  let  any  one,  then, 
he  found  fault  with  for  wishing  to 
introduce  '  exceptional  legislation  ' 
between  Irish  landlords  and  tenants ; 
there  is  already  a  mass  of  '  excep- 
tionally 'unfair  legislation,  which 
it  must  be  the  first  business  of  the 
new  bill  to  redress. 

This  is  a  long  digression ;  but  a 
man  cannot  go  through  Glenveagh 
without  thinking  very  seriously 
about  the  land  question.  Here  the 
mountain,  the  ager  publicus,  in 
which  some  of  these  families  had 
shared  ever  since  there  were  people 
in  the  country,  was  suddenly  taken 
from  them,  for  the  advantage  of  a 
new  purchaser  of  the  estate.  '  Well, 
he  had  a  right  to  do  it.*  So  Sir 
T.  Maryon  Wilson  thinks  he  has  a 
right  to  do  as  he  likes  with  Hamp- 
st^ul  Heath,  and  would  fain  have 
a  good  set-to  in  a  sand-pit  with 
any  member  of  the  Heath  Preserva- 
tion Society,  who  thinks  otherwise. 
Epping  Forest,  too,  will  soon  cease 
to  be,  because  men  must  be  allowed 
to  do  what  they  like  with  their  own. 
It  is  the  same  thing  everywhere. 
Has  the  buyer  of  an  estate  the  same 
right  to  turn  the  tenants  ofi*,  that 
the  buyer  of  a  horse  has  to  turn  off 
the  groom  who  had  been  accus- 
tom^ to  give  the  horse  an  airing  ? 
Is  there  no  difference  between  real 
and  personal  property,  except  in 
the  self-interested  jargon  of  the 
lawyers  ?  In  Ireland  the  feeling  is 
stronger  than  elsewhere,  because  of 
the  old  clan  memories ;  because  the 
Brehon  code — a  sort  of  wholesale 
rundale — lasted,  outside  the  Pale, 
tiU  Charles  I.'s  time ;  and  because 
the  want  of  manufactures  makes 
the  land  the  life  of  man.  Hampstead 
Heath  is  a  very  pleasant  place,  but 


the  Londoners  can  get  on  without 
it ;  the  West  Done^  peasant  can- 
not get  on  without  his  few  acres  of 
good  land  and  his  share  of  moun- 
tain. Hence  no  such  peasant  ever 
believed  that  land  cotdd  be  right- 
eously purchased  out  and  out ;  he 
holds  that  the  buyer  just  buys  the 
rents,  and  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, raise  them — but  land 
in  occupation  he  has  no  right  (thinks 
the  peasant),  despite  the  power 
which  the  English  supremacy  gives 
him,  to  interfere  with.  But,  we  are 
told,  the  small  owners  could  never 
get  on  unless  their  absolute  owner- 
ship was  limited  by  stringent  laws, 
allowing  the  state  to  enforce  drain- 
age, else  one  stubborn  fellow  might 
spoil  an  arterial  system,  to  abate 
nuisances,  to  insist  on  decent  tillage ; 
such  laws  being  less  needed  now,  be- 
cause landowners  are  mostly  edu- 
cated enough  not  to  stand  in  their 
own  light;  intelligent  self-interest 
may,  in  most  cases,  be  trusted  to 
prevent  their  holding  out  against 
schemes  for  general  improvement ; 
but  the  peasant-owner  is  not  intel- 
ligent; here  therefore  (as  on  other 
points)  we  want  to  know  how 
other  countries  get  on.  Is  this 
true?  Is  it  so  l^ard  to  get  main- 
drainage  done  in  Prussia,  where 
ihe  peasant  is  generally  the  owner, 
and  where  land-notes  circulate 
freely  ?  How  many  of  our  M.P.'s 
can  answer  that  question?  Yet 
that  is  one  of  the  firat  things  to  be 
known  by  a  man  who  wants  to  vote 
conscientiously,  just  as  the  same 
man  would  surely  take  care  to  find 
out  some  details  about  the  famine 
in  East  Prussia,  and  to  compare  it 
with  the  Irish  famine,  which  fell 
upon  a  country  of  large  properties. 

But,  leaving  the  vexed  question 
whether  peasant  or  landlord  is  right 
in  his  theory  of  ownership,  and 
whether  arrangements  cannot  be 
devised  for  keeping  the  lessee  in 
perpetuity  up  to  lus  work,  I  ask, 
as  I  stand  in  Olenveagh,  whether 
Bishop  Berkeley  is  right  as  to  the 
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relative  value,  to  the  nation,  of 
sheep  walks  or  small  farms.  The 
Bishop  was,  no  doubt,  an  enthusiast 
for  flax  culture ;  but  his  questions 
are  very  searching  ones  : 

'Whether  it  is  not  a  sure  sign  of  a 
country's  thriving,  to  see  it  well  cultivated 
and  full  of  inhabitants ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
a  great  quantity  of  sheep-walks  be  not 
ruinous  to  a  country,  rendering  it  waste 
and  thinly  inhabited  ? 

'  Whether  the  employing  sound  land  under 
sheep  be  not,  in  truth,  an  Irish  blunder? 
Whether  Tipperary  be  not  much  better 
land  than  Annagh,  and  yet,  whether  the 
latter  be  not  much  better  improved  and 
better  inhabited  than  the  former  ?  Whether 
every  landlord  in  the  kingdom  doth  not 
know  the  cause  of  this  ?  *  And  so  on. 

I  think  the  question  is  far  wider 
than  Glenveagh;  for  I  have  just 
been  round  the  Donegal  coast,  a 
great  nursery  for  our  navy,  if 
we  would  but  make  it  such;  so 
that  to  my  thinking,  the  preser- 
vation of  this  hardy  race  of  West 
Donegal  boatmen  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  sentiment.  Now  they, 
like  their  brethren  inland,  cannot 
live  on  the  potato  patch :  they  must 
have  the  run  for  their  few  sheep 
as  welL  Here  is  a  case  for  co- 
operation. As  things  are,  these 
sheep  are  the  great  hindrances  to 
progress.  K  a  clergymen  is  fond 
of  gardening,  and  hkes,  in  some 
sheltered  glen,  to  raise  wonderftdly 
early  potatoes,  he  has  to  build  an 
outrageously  high  wall,  and,  even 
then,  he  is  not  safe— the  creatures 
leap  like  greyhounds.  If  a  man 
grows  roots,  he  is  worse  off  still; 
when  the  day  comes  for  bringing  the 
sheep  down,  his  field  is  at  once  the 
point  de  mire  of  hundreds  of  greedy 
mouths  and  trampling  feet.  But  if 
the  landlord,  keeping  sheep  himself, 
would  let  the  tenants  share  the  use 
of  his  dogs  and  shepherds,  each 
paying  some  small  sum  according 
to  the  number  of  sheep  he  owned, 
much  Conxion  would  be  avoided, 
and  the  mischief  at  the  times  of 
bringing  the  sheep  down  might  be 
almost  wholly  put  a  stop  to.     The 


tenants  must  agree  to  sabmit  to 
rules,  Le.  they  must  have  con- 
fidence in  their  landlord.  The  plan 
would  be  to  divide  lambs  and  losses 
proportionally  among  the  owners. 
It  would  scarcely  be  more  co-opeTa- 
tive  than  the  common  English  plan, 
on  which  the  farmer  ploughs,  ma- 
nures, and  plants  so  many  ridges 
of  potatoes  for  his  labourer.  Cour- 
tesy and  good-will  are  possible 
among  sheep-owners.  Driving  near 
Culdaff  in  Inishowen,  I  asked  whose 
was  a  good-looking  house  *  over  the 
brae.'  *  It  belongs  to  an  English- 
man, one  Kilpatrick,  and  when  he 
came  over  here  he  hadn't  5  Z.  to  his 
name,  and  now  he  lives  like  a  lord. 
He  began  by  jobbing  in  sheep,  and 
then  he  took  a  mountain  farm,  and 
now  he  has  500  rams,  whom  he 
feeds  with  com  when  he  goes  among 
them,  and  they  all  come  round  him 
as  tame  as  hens.'  And  then,  afber 
praising  the  two  wonderful  dogs, 
'  that  had  a  deal  more  sense  than 
most  men  and  women,'  my  in- 
formant said, '  he  always  gives  back 
the  sheep  that  stray  and  get  among 
his.  He  knows  them  at  once,  and 
he  has  only  to  tell  one  of  his  dogs, 
and  he  goes  in  and  fetches  them 
out.  The  other  gentry  round  sM 
tlie  stray  sheepy  and  so  men  shoo: 
theirs  in  return,  and  there's  always 
a  row  going  on.*  The  man  who 
told  me  this  was  a  *  regrater'  (as 
they  say  in  Devon)  of  home-span, 
who  was  driving  down  with  several 
bales  of  frieze  to  Moville  Market, 
and  who  took  me  up  in  his  cart 
He  was  full  of  anecdote;  told  me 
of  agrarian  murders,  and  of  wedding 
feasts,  to  which  each  comer  brought 
a  wether,  and  which  lasted  a  week, 
the  guests  lying  along  the  g^nnd, 
and  drawing  out  the  whiskey  in 
mugs-fuU ;  *  and,  fiuth,  the  whis- 
key 'd  have  been  the  death  of  them 
if  they  hadn't  kept  on  eating  so 
much  mutton;  that  saved  them. 
But  all  these  wonders  belonged  to 
the  south  of  the  country ;  here  th^ 
were,  he  said,  a  sobegsei^  and  I^^rd 
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Donegal  gave  leases  in  perpetnity. 
The  onlj  thing  he  regretted  was, 
that  he  had  no  native  Irish ;  it 
would  he  such  a  help  to  him  in  his 
rounds;  the  only  man  he  envied 
was  the  successful  sheep-farmer 
aforesaid.  A  kindly  sheep-master, 
then,  can  get  on  among  the  Irish, 
even  though  he  is  a  stranger.  It  is 
not  at  all  necessary  that  the  first  im- 
proving tenant  or  owner  who  turns 
a  waste  mountain  to  profit  should, 
like  the  first  colonists  in  a  new 
country,  lose  his  life  for  so  doing. 
If  he  is  molested,  there  are  sure  to 
be  special  reasons  warranting  the 
deed,  according  to  the  views  of  those 
among  whom  he  came.  When  Lord 
G.  Hill,  of  whom  I  would  say  nothing 
but  good — he  has  shown  what  pa- 
tience, and  personal  effort,  and  un- 
wearying kindness  can  do — ^bought 
the  Gweedore  estate,  he  let  his  moun- 
tain to  Scotchmen.  They  quar- 
relled with  the  tenants,  who  claimed 
the  right  of  common.  The  tenants 
killed  some  sheep  and  a  shepherd ; 
and  thenceforth  the  missing  sheep 
were  charged  to  the  county.  Here- 
upon, I  am  told,  the  shepherds  grew 
careless,  let  their  lambs  starve,  fall 
down  rocks,  be  carried  away  by  foxes ; 
no  matter,  they  were  sure  of  being 
reimbursed.  The  bill  they  brought 
in  was  so  heavy  that  the  gentry 
round  got  disgusted;  and  some 
men,  starting  off  with  a  picket  of 
police,  searched  the  hills,  and  found 
the  fleeces  of  many  that  had  clearly 
not  been  kLQed  by  human  hands. 

That  is  the  apology  for  the  Gwee- 
dore sheep-kUling;  and  that  such  an 
apology  should  be  needed  shows  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  *  doing  any- 
thing *  in  Ireland.  If  ever  man  was 
sincerely  anxious  to  do  good  it  was 
Lord  G.  Hill;  if  over  man  succeeded 
in  doing  manifest  good,  in  human- 
ising a  population  without  diminish- 
ing their  numbers,  it  was  he.  He 
was  always  among  the  people,  'they 
could  not  beHeve  he  was  a  real  Lord, 
for  he  "  spoke  Irish ;" '  he  got  roads 
made — the   curse  of   the    district 


having  been  that,  for  want  of  an 
outlet,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
with  the  oats  but  to  make  whiskey 
of  them  ;  he  built  at  Bunbeg,  three 
miles  finjm  the  Gweedore  hotel,  a 
store  where  produce  is  brought  and 
whence  it  is  shipped  to  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool,  and  where  all  kinds  of 
common  things,  before  wholly  tm- 
known  thereabouts,  are  sold  at  al- 
most cost  price ;  he  built  the  hotel 
aforesaid,  a  most  convenient  place 
for  salmon-fishera,  who,  of  course, 
spend  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the 
country ;  he  keeps  up  a  model  farm  ; 
and  he  has  founded  the  Gweedore 
frieze  and  hand -knit  sock  trade, 
which  brings  in  some  6ool.  a  year 
from  one  London  firm.  But  he 
took  away  their  mountain,  and  so 
the  people  for  some  time  misunder- 
stood him ;  and  as  he  also  unhappily 
got  the  credit  of  being  a  proselytiser, 
the  priest  would  not  act  as  mediator 
between  lord  and  people.  It  is  not 
easy  to  play  Lawrence  Bloomfield 
in  Ireland.  What  gift  is  that  which 
a  man  would  seek  for  his  sons  if 
they  are  to  be  anything  beyond 
^etits  rentiers  or  clerks  at  fixed  sala- 
ries ?  Surely  tact ;  and  in  Ireland 
tact  is  twenty  times  more  need- 
ful than  elsewhere.  Still  there  is 
the  comfort,  that  straightforward 
perseverance  in  well-doing  is  sure 
to  succeed  in  the  long  run.  This 
Lord  G.  Hill  has  found:  nobody 
harms  his  sheep  now ;  his  people 
are  thriving  ;  he  has  solved  the 
problem  of  *  redding  up '  a  neglected 
property  without  evicting  (the  num- 
bers on  his  estate  are  fully  /what 
they  were  before  the  famine,  a  pro- 
perly aiTanged  emigration  takes  off 
any  excessive  increase)  ;  he  is  be- 
loved throughout  the  neighbour- 
hood. *  You  see  that  old  gentleman 
coming  along,  sir,*  said  my  car- 
driver  to  me  as  we  neared  Kilma- 
crenan,  '  he*s  the  best  man  this 
country  has  ever  known.  That's 
Lord  George  Hill,  if  you  ever  heard 
tell  of  him.  He's  not  set  up  like 
the  most  of  them ;  he  speaks  as  nice 
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to  the  poorest  creature  as  if  lie  was 
taUdng  to  Mr.  Stewart  of  Ards. 
Not  a  taste  of  pride  about  him ;  he'll 
help  take  out  the  horse  when  you 
drive  him  into  the  yard,  and 
he'll  go  himself  and  see  the  beast 
fed ;  and  any  one  that  goes  to  his 
place  is  sure  of  a  good  meal,  and 
he'll  take  care  that  you  get  it  too, 
whoever  you  are.'  This  driver  was 
a  pynic;  the  established  clergy  he 
had  a  special  grievance  against  (Pro- 
testant though  he  was),  because,  he 
said,  they  were  so  idle,  '  going  to 
bed  so  early  and  getting  up  so  late, 
and  doing  just  nothing  at  all,  not 
even  shooting,'  yet  of  the  owner 
of  Gweedore  he  spoke  as  I  have 
said.  Such  a  landlord  may  reckon 
on  enthusiasm  in  his  tenants, 
even  in  these  prosaic  days.  Most 
of  the  feeling  about  *  the  rale  ould 
stock  *  which  some  people  imagine 
exists  in  Irish  breasts  is  the  inven- 
tion of  the  novelists ;  how  could  a 
M'Swine  tenant  look  on  a  Nesbitt  or 
a  Mansfield  landlord  as  one  of  the 
*  rale  ould  stock  ?'  But  a  good  land- 
lord, of  whatever  stock,  is  treated 
as  English  landlords  do  not  expect 
to  be  treated.  I  went  through 
Glenveagh  with  a  man  who  had 
come  back  from  Australia  (the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  says  they  never  think 
of  coming  back).  He  was  sore  on 
the  landlord  subject,  both  because 
we  were  on  Mr.  Adair's  estate,  and 
because  he  had  rebuilt  his  house 
and  had  done  some  draining,  and 
other  things,  and  his  rent  had  been 
raised  on  him  fourfold.  He  said, 
*I'd  carry  a  good  landlord  on  my 
shoulders;  I'd  protect  him  before 
my  own  relations.  The  truth  is,  the 
little  landlords  and  the  agents  like 
no  one  to  be  independent  ;*  the  very 
words,  by  the  way,  which  I  heard 
just  after  from  a  land-agent  who 
was  above  the  prejudices  of  his  class. 
Lord  G.  Hill's  view  is,  that  Ire- 
land does  not  need  legislation,  but 
hearty  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  long  neglected  the  duty 
of  enlightening  the  people  placed 


under  their  control.  There  are 
two  ways  of  educating ;  I  was  re- 
joiced to  find  in  Donegal  very  httle 
of  that  intolerance  which,  farther 
south,  keeps  children^  from  the  na- 
tional school.  'The  priest  sends 
them  to  me,'  said  the  mistress  of 
one  of  the  'island  and  coast  schools;' 
and  this  was  the  rule,  as  far  as  my 
experience  went.  But  Lord  Q.  HiU 
has  been  educating  practically,  in 
the  hundred  ways  in  which  a  land- 
owner can.  Gweedore  in  1 838  was 
a  strange  property.  Famine  and 
disease  were  periodical ;  there  were 
no  roads  nor  bridges ;  the  landlords 
(for  it  was  cut  up  among  several) 
never  came  except  to  get  rent,  and 
between  them  and  their  so-called 
tenants  it  was  often  a  game  of  hide 
and  seek.  Once,  when  a  man  came 
for  his  money  he  found  the  lands 
bare — the  people  had  all  taken  to 
their  boats  and  corraghs,  and  stood 
out  to  sea  till  he  was  gone.  Stories 
without  number  are  told  of  the 
difficulty  of  collecting.  One  de- 
faulter hid  his  cattle,  so  the  baihf 
seized  him,  and  said  'Now  I'll  pound 
you ;  there's  a  new  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  punish  rascally  tenants  that 
way,  and  my  brother  has  a  fine  new 
gun,  and  he'll  watch  the  pound  wall' 
He  was  hurrying  the  man  ofT  when 
a  gentleman  met  them,  and  was  pe^ 
suaded  to  go  bail  for  the  debtor. 
There  were  arrears  often  and  twenty 
years' standing;  some  had  never  paid 
any  rent  at  all ;  the  rents  were  col- 
lected at  fairs  and  any  other  gather- 
ings ;  no  receipts  were  given,  andend- 
less  confusion  was  the  result.  Yet 
I  said  just  now,  that  I  felt  sure  that 
tenants,  as  a  rule,  never  thought  of 
resisting  eviction  when  hopelessly 
behind  in  their  rent;  the  explana- 
tion is  that  West  Donegal  now  is 
(like  the  rest  of  Ireland)  very  dif- 
ferent fix)m  what  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  Those  who  had  never  felt  the 
law  except  as  an  oppressor,  were 
naturally  lawless.  That  it  was  in 
great  ps^  the  fault  of  the  landlords 
that  Gweedore,  and  the  Bosses,  and 
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Hhe  whole  district  thereabouts,  liad 
fallen  into  sacli  a  state,  is  proved 
bj  tbe  fact  that  rents,  quite  high 
ones,  were  regularly  and  cheerfully 
paid  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 
Here  is  a  significant  fact :  Lord  Q-. 
TTill  founded  (with  the  help  of  the 
London  Lrish  Peasant  Lnprovement 
Society)  prizes  for  draining,  fencing, 
keeping  ^eir  cabins  clean,  <&c.  The 
first  year  (1839)  ^^^'^  would  com- 
pete; they  were  afraid  it  was  some 
landlord's  trick,  Next  year  only 
thirty-six  tried,  and  40?.  was  given 
away.  Then  they  be^gan  to  realise 
that  a  cleaner  cabin  would  not  bring 
on  them  the  evil  eye  of  the  agent, 
and  in  1 844  the  candidates  were  239, 
the  money  given  was  80Z.  Now, 
what  a  state  of  thorough  alienation 
most  have  existed  when  the  first 
thought  of  a  tenant  was  to  suspect 
his  landlord  of  sinister  motives  in 
encouraging  him  to  improve  his 
soiroundings !  Man  is  exceedingly 
clever  at  degenerating:  the  Lnsh 
peasant  deserves  aU  the  good  I 
have  said  of  him  and  a  great  deal 
more,  yet  he  wants  keeping  up  to 
the  mark. 

*Li  Joyce's  country,*  says  Arthur 
Toong,  '  they  let  their  dunghills  ac- 
cimiuhtte  till  they  became  such  anui- 
sance  that  they  move  their  cabins,  in 
order  to  get  away  from  them.*  But 
they  don't  make  kitchen-middens  in 
this  primitive  way  in  West  Donegal. 
They  understand  the  value  of  ma- 
nure; guano  is  to  be  bought  in  every 
village ;  and  their  crops  show  that 
they  make  a  good  use  of  it.  What- 
ever they  are  slovenly  in,  they  are 
certainly  not  slovenly  farmers.  The 
eye  takes  some  time  to  get  used  to 
those  patches  of  dark  or  bright  green 
which  stretch  from  the  moor  on 
the  upland  down  to  the  bog  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  and  which 
astonish  you  by  showing  close  to 
the  edee  of  the  sea  and  in  all  kinds 
of  unhkely  places.  You  miss  the 
hedges  and  the  trees,  and  you  feel 
sure  (unless  you  are  a  Cheshire 
inan),  that  the  pastures,  with  all 


those  rushes  and  yellow  weed,  are 
foul.  But  when  you  are  back  in 
England  you  will  have  to  confess, 
with  astonishment,  that  our  tillage 
crops  are  not  in  general  so  clean 
as  those  in  West  Donegal ;  nor  all 
our  villages  as  trim  as  some  of 
theirs.  If  I  wanted  to  instance 
a  neat  comfortable  little  town,  I 
should  name  Killybegs.  Its  situ* 
ation  is  the  most  beautiful  that  can 
be  imagined.  Arthur  Young  goes 
into  raptures  about  it.  Fancy  a- 
harbour  as  land-locked  as  Dart* 
mouth,  with  low  cliffs  of  every  form 
all  round,  and  water  so  deep  that 
there  is  never  more  than  nine  yards'* 
beach,  and  behind  the  hills  a  great 
black  mountain  range,  rising  far 
enough  off  not  to  interfere  at  all 
with  the  softness  of  the  landscape. 
Killybegs  is  a  place,  too,  like 
Gweedore,  for  studying  the  land- 
lord question.  When  you  see  how 
much  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  did  there 
as  agent,  how  he  seems  to  have  re* 
modelled  the  whole  place,  you  feel 
that  landlordism  has  its  good  points. 
It  has;  but  still  Kilkee  is  more 
of  a  place  than  Killybegs ;  and  Kil- 
kee IS  (as  I  told  you  last  August) 
mostly  the  work  of  tenants  at 
will,  quite  unaided  by  any  landlord,, 
nay,  working  in  spite  of  him.  At 
Elillybegs  is  the  only  Roman  church 
I  saw  in  Donegal  (except  a  very 
beautiful  one  at  Sfcranorlar),  with 
any  attempt  at  architecture.  Most- 
of  them  are  as  ugly  as  the  Welsh 
Methodist  chapels,  which  spoil  so> 
many  lovely  sites.  Of  Protestant 
churches  I  saw  none  even  passable,, 
except  one  with  a  little  bell-gable 
at  Mountcharles.  The  ordinary 
Donegal  church  is  worse  even  than 
that  in  other  parts  of  Ireland ;  and 
the  font,  always  close  in  front  of  the 
communion  rails,  looks  like  a  small 
sundial-stand  vrith  the  top  hollowed 
out.  The  church  at  Dunlewy^ 
built  of  white  marble  from  ErrigaJ, 
is  famous  in  the  guide-books  'as 
the  only  one  except  Milan  cathedral 
which  is  built  of  the  same  precious 
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material,'  and  a  great  waste  of 
*  precious  material  *  it  is.  Our  grand 
old  town  and  village  churches  do 
not  exist  in  Ireland ;  and  the  archi- 
tectural revival  has  been  generally 
looked  on  with  suspicion  over  there ; 
it  is  'Popish'  and  *Puseyite.'  A 
Donegal  gentleman  wanted  to  put  up 
a  monument  to  two  of  his  children 
in  the  grave-yard  of  a  church  which 
his  wife's  mother  had  rebuilt :  he 
sent  his  design,  a  plain  cross  on  a 
slab,  to  the  parson,  and  was  told 
that  'nothing  cruciform'  could  be 
allowed :  he  is  waiting  till  the  grave- 
yards pass  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  I  fear  mainly  answerable 
for  the  shameftd  state  in  which  most 
of  them  are  kept.  More  usually,  it  is 
the  laity  who  are  the  leaders  in  in- 
tolerance. A  clergyman,  out  of  whom 
a  long  sojourn  in  England  had  taken 
a  good  deal  of  the  T.  0.  D.  spirit, 
got  a  living  up  in  Donegal.  His 
English  parish  was  near  East  Brent; 
so,  though  wholly  *  untainted  with 
Ritualism,'  he  had  acquired  a  taste 
.  for  harvest-homes.  He  got  up  one, 
and  persuaded  farmers  of  all  creeds 
to  come,  and  even  invited  the  priest. 
He  forgot  what  '  no  surrender ' 
involves.  Was  a  parson  of  the 
church  of  which  the  ever-glorious 
Walker  was  a  minister,  to  eat  and 
drink  with  servants  of  the  scarlet 
woman,  *to  hob  and  nob  with  Anti- 
Christ  ?'  Something  in  the  air  told 
him  that  a  storm  was  brewing ;  so 
next  Sunday  he  preached  a  sermon 
on  charity,  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  chief  landowner,  an  ex-attomey, 
walked  out,  and,  waiting  till  ser- 
vice was  over,  shouted  as  the  people 
went  by,  'Hurroo  for  the  priest- 
parson;  let's  buy  him  a  string  of 
beads.'  Here  is  the  inscription  on 
the  squire's  tomb  in  Glencolumb- 
kille,  a  big,  ugly,  flat  stone  on  four 
little  uprights: — 'He  assuredly  rests 
in  glory;  redeeming  love,  according 
to  his  express  anticipation,  continu- 
ing his  theme  through  eternity ' — 


as  great  a  contrast  that  to  the  mo- 
dem as  it  is  to  the  mediasval  style; 
cela  sent  du  dix-sepUeme  Steele, 

I  don't  want  to  write  a  guide- 
book ;  but  I  must  just  tell  you  a  few 
more  places  that  you  ought  to  see 
in  West  Donegal. 

You  must  go  to  Giencolumbkille, 
and  see  the  fourteen  rudely  carred 
crosses,  round  which,  on  Fridays 
and  Sundays,  the  people  make  sta- 
tions. The  glen  is  wide,  with  rough 
braes  on  each  side,  tilled  a  good  way 
up  in  the  smallest  of  small  patches; 
and  it  is  barer  of  trees  than  any  spot 
of  the  same  size  even  in  Donegal  In 
summer  it  is  perhaps  as  relaxing  as 
Penzance,  in  winter  the  wind  howls 
up  it  for  weeks  together.  Glenhead, 
the  sea-buttress  on  the  north,  is  & 
fine  mountain ;  and  the  whole  coast 
thence  round  under  Slieveatooey  to 
Ardara  is  notable  even  here  where 
grand  coast  scenery  is  the  rule. 
Memories  of  St.  Golumbldlle  mingle 
with,  traditions  about  Prince  Charhe; 
read  what  the  Rev.  Valentine  Qiif- 
fith,  well  known  for  his  exerfcioiis 
during  the  famine,  says  about  this,^ 
and  you  too  will  believe  that  the 
last  Stuart,  Flora  Macdonald  not- 
withstanding, Kved  here  for  some 
time,  and  siSled  away  from  Pod  an 
uisge,  a  little  creek  lying  under 
shelter  of  'the  enchanted  rocks.' 
Glenveagh  is  a  grand  place ;  walk 
through  it^  I  say  ;  though  I  do 
not  in  general  recommend  walkiBg 
in  Ireland.  Black's  mi^  gives  a 
broad  road  all  through,  but  this 
is  a  mistake.  There  will  be  one, 
I  presume,  when  Mr.  Adair's  for- 
tified hoose  commanding  the  glen 
is  finished ;  at  present  it  is  a  mere 
track.  The  lake  stretches  some 
five  miles,  with  the  steep  torrent- 
seamed  face  of  Dooish  on  the  hi 
side,  and  the  slope  of  Derryveagt 
on  tiie  other.  The  glory  of  the 
place  is  the  natural  wood,  holly  and 
birch,  a  delight  unspeakable  to  one 
who  has  been  travelling  in  a  laod 
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where  tlie  linnger  for  trees  becomes 
abeolutelj  painfdl.  Cross  from 
Glenyeagh  either  by  the  *  poisoned 
gien/  or  by  the  valley  of  the  Cul- 
alber,  leading  (says]  Murray ),  'as 
soon  as  you  gain  the  water-shed,  to 
a  view  *  which  is  hardly  to  be  sur- 
passed in  Grreat  Britain/  and  you 
will  have  Errigal,  a  cone-shaped 
mountain,  which  looks,  with  its 
seams  of  quartz,  as  if  it  was  always 
snow-sprinkled,  and  Muckish  and 
the  other  Donegal  giants  close 
around  you.  Here  Black  becomes 
enthusiastic :  *  Talk  of  Connemara ! 
talk  of  Kerry  !  these  are  the  wildest 
of  all  the  wilds  of  Ireland, — ^moun- 
tains, lakes,  cliffs,  headlands,  sea 
and  land  alike  savage  in  their  gran- 
deur.' 

I  must  tell  you  some  more  about 
Donegal,  some  day,  in  order  to  give 
you  more  inducement  to  make  a 
tour  through  the  country. 

I  am  not  alone  in  thinking  that 
Englishmen  do  not  travel  enough 
in  Ireland.  William  Bennett,  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  did 
good  work  there  in  1847,  thinks 
that  *the  simple  travelling  of  an 
Englishman  in  Ireland,  with  his 
mind  open,  and  his  heart  in  his 
hand, — the  interchange  of  expe- 
rience and  information, — is  a  great 
good-'  It  all  depends  on  how  you 
go  to  work.  Englishmen,  says  an 
Irish  friend,  are  like  those  travellers 
in  Babekus  who  kept  an  eye  for 
use  on  journey,  which,  when  they 
came  home,  they  carefully  took  out 
and  hung  up  out  of  the  way ;  they 
are  sharp  enough  to  see  Irish  filth 
and  Irish  laziness,  but  they  have  a 
neat  way  of  ignoring  the  far  less 
excusable  filth  and  laziness  at  home. 
Sic  VO8,  TrqjngencB,  vohis  ignoscitis, 
A'man  may  go  through  Ireland  with- 
out gaining  one  idea  about  the  land 
difficulty.  Every  one  he  meets  may 
tell  him  that  the  ^EMilt  is  in  the  incor- 
rigible idleness  of  the  race,  and 
that  all  would  be  well  if  '  no  Irish 
need  apply'  were  the  rule,  when- 
ever a  &>rm  is  to  be  let.    Another 


may  be  carried  along  the  priestly 
current,  and  may  be  told  that  the 
sole  way  to  manage  Ireland  is  to 
make  all  education  strictly  denomi- 
national— that  done,  land-laws,  or 
other  laws,  are  of  comparatively 
small  importance.  Another  may 
be  floated  along  a  stream  of  cla- 
mourers  for  repeal,  all  crying  out 
out  against  the  Saxon  and  his  ty- 
ranny, and  pretending  to  care  little 
for  land-laws  because,  before  long, 
*  the  serfs  will  have  become  masters 
of  the  soil.'  It  is  just  as  bad  as 
travelling  in  Egypt;  everybody 
gives  you  a  different  account  of 
everything — almost.  Not  quite ;  on 
the  land  question,  for  instance,  there 
is  unanimity  among  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  all  ranks;  from 
owners,  agents,  priests,  parsons, 
parish  doctors,  lawyers  (the  most 
unlikely  of  any  to  be  heretics  in  such 
a  matter),  I  have  heard  the  need 
of  security,  of  leases  in  perpetuity, 
of  a  tenant-right  by  law  estab- 
lished, insisted  on  as  strongly  as 
a  Tipperary  peasant  would  insist  on 
them.  The  traveller  must  observe 
as  well  as  listen.  He'll  soon  get  to 
understand  the  Irish  style,  with  its 
mixture  of  eipwvcia  and  hyperbole — 
very  soon  he  will  know  whether  a 
speaker  is  in  earnest  or  not,  for  this 
will  depend  very  much  upon  him- 
self;  the  man  who  really  wants  to 
learn  may  reckon  on  the  best  help 
which  those  he  meets  are  able 
to  give  him;  but  he  who  comes 
with  his  notion  of  the  Irish  formed 
from  what  he  reads  in  the  news- 
paper, is  considered  fair  game:  to 
humbug  him,  to  horrify  him  with 
made-up  stories  about  savagery  of 
all  kinds,  is  a  pleasure  which  Irish- 
men cannot  resist.  Such  a  man,  in 
their  hands,  is  like  a  cockney  among 
a  set  of  old  salts,  each  of  whom  tries 
to  make  him  swallow  a  tougher 
yam  than  that  of  his  fellow.  Even 
such  men  get  good  from  their 
journey ;  they  find  they  are  not  shot 
at — ^as  W.  Bennett  says,  *  the  charge 
of   recklessness  of  human  life  is 
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answered  by  the  perfect  safety  of  a 
stranger  among  them;  cmd  it  has 
been  placed  on  the  right  shoulders 
'inore  fearlessly  by  others  than  I  durst 
have  done '  (p.  143) :  they  see  the 
country  profitably  tilled;  they  see 
plenty  of  hard  work  going  on :  they 
see  far  less  drunkenness  than  they 
would  notice  in  the  same  time  in 
England.  This  does  good.  At  the 
Gweedore  hotel  I  met  a  Sussex 
tenant  farmer  who  goes  there  every 
year  for  the  fishing,  and  who  was 
eloquent  on  the  disadvantages  of 
the  Irish  tenant  as  compared  with 
the  English.  He  was  not  a  man 
to  adopt  any  views  which  might 
be  dinned  into  him;  therefore  I 
was  all  the  more  pleased  to  find 
how  high  an  estimate  he  had 
formed  of  the  people,  though  he 
sadly  wanted  to  give  them  a  few 
wrinkles  in  {ieimiing.  I  wish  hun- 
dreds of  EngHsh  tenant-farmers 
did  as  he  does ;  the  Irish  question 
would  soon  be  better  understood 
than  it  is.  *  It  is  too  late  this  year:  * 
no,  the  later  you  go  the  bettor 
chance  you  have  of  seeing  the 
real  state  of  the  people — ^always 
more  or  less  hidden  under  the 
golden  haze  of  summer.  I  believe, 
too,  with  Dr.  Barter,  the  Cork 
hydropathist,  that  in  Ireland  there 
are,  after  all,  far  more  pleasant-out- 
of  door  winter  days  than  in  England. 

But  if  you  can't  go  you  can  read; 
you  could  not  have  a  better  book 
than  William  Bennett's. 

Read,  too,  if  you  can  get  it,  Ire- 
land's Welcmne  to  tlie  Stranger,  by 


Mrs.  A.  Nicholson,  of  New  Tork, 
who  came  over  in  1844  ^  study 
the  Irish  question  in  situ;  and 
who  went  up  and  down  the  country 
almost  moneyless,  eating  a  potato 
here  and  sleeping  in  a  cabin  there, 
studying  the  people  in  a  one- 
sided way,  but  at  least  getting  at 
that  side  of  their  character  tho- 
roughly. Despite  little  troubles,  as 
when  a  splendid  pig  walked  at 
daybreak  into  her  apology  for  a  bed- 
room, and  wanted  to  persuade  her 
that  he  had  a  right  to  stay  there ; 
despite  many  misunderstanding; 
despite  the  worst  trait  of  all — Sie 
hard  work  the  women  had  to  do,' 
the  estimate  she  forms  of  the  Irish 
poor  is  very  high.  A  clergyman 
says,  *  Ah,  you  don't  know  the  poor 
as  well  as  I  do ;  they  are  cunning, 
and  all  the  kindness  they  show  is 
to  get  favours.'  Her  reply  is,  '  when 
they  saw  me  weary  and  I  told  them 
my  journey  must  be  hastened  be- 
cause my  money  was  well-nigh 
spent,  then  was  the  time  that  ihej 
doubled  their  entreaties  to  deiain 
me  without  charges.'  Among  tiie 
higher  ranks,  at  least  of  the  Protes- 
tants, her  experience  was  unfor- 
tunate. At  Mr.  Nangle's,  in  Acbill, 
she  was  treated  wiQi  gross  rude- 
ness  ;*  Mrs.  Nangle  met  her  with, 
'  You  say  you  come  to  get  informa- 
tion of  the  colony ;  I  should  say  you 
come  to  ask  charity.'  She  sends  in 
her  card  to  a  Galway  clergymas, 
but  the  door  is  closed  on  her  with 
the  answer,  *Mr.  F.  says  he  has 
nothing  to  give  to-day.'     Her  sum- 


'  The  lot  of  the  Keny  kelp-gatherers,  often  all  day  long  in  the  salt  water,  struck  her 
as  especially  shocking.  **  Eight  months  in  the  year  we  drag  at  this,  praise  God !'  said  a 
woman.  '  Was  it  for  this  Umt  a  help-meet  was  made  for  man  ? '  asks  she.  All  throng 
Donegal  there  is  a  good  deal  of  women's  work.  They  help  in  turf-getting ;  you  may  set 
scores  of  them  with  the  creel  on  their  backs,  while  husbands  and  sons  are  loading  the 
cart.  It  is  just  the  argument  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gaeette — man  is  stronger,  and  so  he 
chose  long  aso  the  work  which  he  likes  best.  I  can  see  no  harm  in  field-work,  as  it  goes 
on  in  Ireland.  For  a  strapping  gbl  to  help  the  family  at  the  turf-heap  is  surely  far 
better  than  for  a  poor  sickly  thing  to  be  scrubbing  a  floor  at  x  i  p.m.,  and  then  up  at  6 
next  morning  to  dean  the  boots  and  black  the  grates.  As  for  the  treatment  of  women  in 
the  islands,  I  hold  all  stories  like  that  of  the  Hebridean  who,  when  asked  why  he  had 
married  again,  answered  because  his  pony  had  died  and  he  wanted  his  creels  carried,  to 
be  simply  apocryphal.  Fishermen  ashore  are  always  lazy ;  so  are  most  people  who  hxn 
occasionally  to  face  peril  of  death ;  but  fishermen's  wives  have  quite  as  good  a  life  of  it^ 
even  in  Torry,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  ^,^,_,  ,^  GoOglc 
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mary  of  the  case  is  this :  *  the 
Irish,  who  land  in  America  are, 
many  of  them  ignorant  and  desti- 
tate,  and  crouching  and  servile 
till  they  get  power — painfully  like 
slaves,  in  &cfc.  What  but  oppression 
can  have  produced  this  likeness? 
What  else  can  have  so  degraded 
the  people  who  in  Kerry  insisted 
on  washing  my  weary  feet  evening 
after  evening;  and  would  not  be- 
lieve but  that  I  was  some  devotee 
going  on  penance  ?  '  •  Thus  she,  too, 
has  her  fling  at  the  '  ascendency,' 
who  certainly  treated  her  shabbily 
enough.  And  now  the  ascendency 
have  lost  their  church,  and  are 
threatened  with  the  loss,  not  indeed 
of  their  land  but  of  what  are  here,  as 
urell  as  in  Ireland,  the  sweetest  pri- 
vileges of  landlordism.  The  Satur* 
day  Beview  asks  *  who  wants  what, 
and  why,  and  what  would  happen  if 
they  got  it?'  and  the  answer  no 
doubt  is,  that  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
(whom  the  most  English  of  our 
newspapers  are  once  more  begin- 
ning to  call  a  nation)  want  to  get 
that  joint  partnership  in  the  land 
which,  taught  in  the  Brehon,  has 
been  enforced  by  all  the  agrarian 
societies,'  recognised  by  imperial 
law.  WTiy  they  want  it  is  because, 
without  it,  under  the  temptation  of 
high  prices  of  meat,  the  country  is 
becoming  the  cattle-farm  which 
Lord  P^merston  wished  it  to  be- 
come. What  would  happen  if  they 
got  it  ?  Much  disappointment,  no 
donbty  and  many  mistakes.  We 
must  not  expect  too  much  :  national 
gratitude  is  even  more  problema- 
tical than  the  gratitude  of  indi- 
viduals. Still,  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  stronger  if  Ireland  were 
all  as  thickly  peopled  as  county 
Down  with  men  who  had  an  indi- 
vidual interest  in  keeping  an  in- 
vader out  of  the  country  than  if  she 
were  reduced  to  the  cattle-farm 
state, — ^withjust  labourers  enough 
to  do  the  work,  and  an  army  of 
constabulary  to  keep  those  labourers 


from  houghing  the  cows  and  cutting 
the  sheep's  throats. 

Land-laws  won't  work  miracles. 
I  don't  believe  that  Von  Stein 
and  Hardenberg  are  to  be  looked 
on  altogether  as  the  men  who  won 
Sadowa.  But,  anyhow,  Hungary 
weakened  Austria ;  and  the  proposed 
cattle  farm  would  weaken  us  much 
more.  We  must  look  at  the  matter, 
then,  from  an  imperial  point  of  view. 
Foreign  legions,  camps  of  foreigners 
at  Shomcliffe,  are  expensive,  and 
lower  our  prestige.  We  are  not 
only  to  ask,  will  any  possible  land- 
law  civilise  at  one  stroke  the  people 
who  have  been  accustomed  for  gene- 
rations to  a  windowless  cabin,  and 
who,  when  Lord  G.  Hill's  road  sur- 
veyors ofiTered  them  terms  which  they 
thought  unfair  said,  *  Well  then,  we 
can  just  go  back  to  our  cockles  ?'  We 
must  ask,  do  we  want  a  well-af- 
fected, sufficiently-peopled  Ireland  ? 
Can  we,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  afford  to  have  Ireland  other- 
VTise  ?  I  don't  suppose  everybody 
would  get  well-affected  all  at  once ; 
there  is  a  whole  literature  which 
thrives  on  the  ill-feeling  between 
the  two  peoples— editors  on  one 
side  would  be  as  sorry  to  have  no 
traitors  to  denounce,  as  others 
would  be  to  have  to  leave  off  assert- 
ing, week  after  week,  that  Ireland 
is  as  sure  to  become  annexed  to 
the  States  as  Cuba  is.  Gothe  says 
hoses  nvuss  rmt  hosem  enden ;  I  hope 
not ;  I  believe  things  do  mend :  but 
The  Sham  Squi/re,  and  Lord  Clare's 
Life^  and  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's 
Diary,  describe  a  system  the  effects 
of  which  cannot  be  done  away 
vdth  by  Act  of  Parliament.  I 
am  thankful  that  the  heart  of 
the  nation  is  still  sound;  but  its 
head  has  been  weakened  by  long 
trouble ;  and  therefore  I  expect 
much  vain  outcry,  and  appeals  to 
passions  which  should  have  long 
since  died  out,  and  the  raising  of 
impossible  expectations.  But  these 
things  right  themselves.    What  is 


*  This  was  well  worked  out  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  too  short-lived 
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clear  is,  that  if  Ireland's  state  is  to 
be  judged  by  anytbing  but  the 
value  of  her  produce,^  'English 
ideas '  have  not  succeeded  there ; 
they  have  been  applied  imper- 
fectly and  by  fits  and  starts :  it  is 
too  late  now  to  apply  them  differ- 
ently. Mr.  Gladstone  says  try 
'  Irish  ideas/  and  then  his  opponents 
tauntingly  inquire  what  are  *  Irish 
ideas/  and  whether  a  strong  de- 
spotism, crushing  down  all  public 
opinion,  an  ascendency,  in  fact, 
supported  as  it  has  never  been 
since  we  began  to  make  unworthy 
concessions,  is  not  the  most  '  Irish 
idea '  of  them  all.  Well :  we  shall 
not  go  back  to  that  repressive 
system.  I  think  of  it  whenever 
I  see  one  of  the  many  Irishmen 
who,  in  all  our  large  towns,  bring 
to  my  mind  Lowell's  line :  *  lo, 
here,'  said  He,  *  the  images  ye  have 
made  of  Me.'  I  think  of  it  when  I 
note  the  overbearing  way  in  which 
in  Ireland  really  kindly  people  t61k 
to  their  inferiors,  and  when  I  hear 
an  amiable  old  lady  say  *  the  Irish 
are  easily  cowed  if  they  see  you're 
determined,'  and  listen  to  her  tale 
of  the  clergyman  who  during  the 
tithe  troubles  never  sat  down  to 
table  without  mattresses  up  at  the 
windows,  but  who  was  nevertouched 
because  they  knew  he  was  a  resolute 
man,  and  always  carried  pistols. 
That  system  can  never  be  restored ; 
but  it  has  left  its  marks  both  on 
high  and  low :  will  a  land-law, 
drawn  up  according  to  *  Irish  ideas,' 
tend  to  efface  those  marks,  seeing 
that  they  do  not  seem  to  wear  out 
very  rapidly  of  themselves  ?  Most 
of  us  say  *Yes.*  Again,  the  Irish 
have  been  called  the  Ghreeks  of  the 
West :  I  decline  the  doubtftd  com- 
pliment ;  but  let  those  who  make 
the    comparison    remember    that, 


though  the  Pisistratids  were  model 
despots,  Athens  never  made  such  % 
start  as  she  did  during  the  years 
which  immediately  followed   thdr 
expulsion.     The  Irish  farmer  has  a 
good  deal  against  him  :  he  has  not 
the  experience   of   his   French  or 
Belgian  brother :  but,  when  he  has 
finally  got  rid  of  '  the  ascendency/ 
when  landlords  have  ceased  to  talk 
about  *  keeping  their  hands  untied,* 
I  feel  sure  that  he  will,  somehow, 
make    very    fiur   running   in    ihe 
world's  race.     We  want  a  land-law 
then,  because    landlords'    law  has 
drained  the  country  of  its  strength, 
leaving  the  poor  and  spiritless,  and 
sending  off  the  energetic;  because 
it  has   created  such  distrust  that 
the  farmers  prefer  keeping  their  14 
or  20  millions  in  banks  instead  of 
putting  it  into  the  land.     But  what 
sort  of  a  land-law  will  remedy  this  ? 
Are  the  circumstances  sufficiently 
like  those  of  Prussia^  and  is  the  Pme- 
sian  land  system  a  success  ?    Any- 
how, securities  and   compensaticm 
must  be  given  by  law.     A  Lincoln- 
shire former  writes  to  the  Times  to 
ask  why  the  Irish  want  a  land-law 
at  all  ?     If  he  will  look  at  Dixon's 
Law  of  the  Farm,  and  see  the  al- 
lowances made  by  custom  in  his 
county — '  for  marling   and    chalk- 
ing, over  ten  years ;  for  lime,  over 
five  years ;  for  claying  sand  or  sand- 
ing peaty  soils,  over  five  years ;  for 
oil-cake,  over  one  year,  &c. — ^ese 
allowances  are  ascertained  by  two 
arhilrators,  one  selected  hy  (h^  ouU 
going  tenant ' — ^he  will  not  need  to 
ask  the  question  again.     To  remedy 
by  law  the  want  of  a  'custom  of 
the  country,'  and  to  abolish  the  evil 
custom  which  has  ruled  instead  rf 
it,  must  be  the  first  step.     There 
will  be  more  to  follow. 

F. 


*  Even  here  we  are  met  by  the  usual  contradictions.  Every  Lord-Lieutenant  proclaims 
Ireland  to  be  in  a  most  thriving  state ;  but  Mr.  Heron  before  the  Statistical  Socie^,  and 
Mr.  Dixon  at  the  Dublin  Society,  assert  that  the  crops  in  Ireland  have  fellen  off  in  vah» 
(52  millions  in  1847  against  34  millions  in  1861);  and  Mr.  Monsell  emphaticaJJj 
ijepoated  this,  last  January.  The  explanation  given  is  that,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  cf 
tenure,  the  farmer  who  has  something  to  lose  throws  up  his  fiirm,  and  the  cottar  or 
labourer,  put  in  in  his  place,  does  not  farm  so  well  as  he  did. 
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Oyer  the  liills,  to  the  west,  when  the  roseate  light  was  declinisg, 
When  the  coy  kisses  of  Eve  flushed  with  their  purple  the  sky : 

When  the  gold  shimmering  lamp  of  Hesperus,  tenderly  shining. 
Lit  the  grey  depths  of  the  dells  where  the  blue  violets  lie : 


Wandered  the  Queen  of  the  Night,  raven-tressed,  tear-dropping,  plaining. 
Seeking  her  snowy-hmbed  love — ^he  who,  in  indolent  rest. 

Lay  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  in  glorious  beauty,  disdaining 
Maidens'  caresses  and  wiles,  love  unaroused  in  his  breast. 

ni. 

Bound  his  flair  brow  the  bright  locks,  thick-curling,  and  twining,  and 
gleaming, 

FaU,  in  a  tangle  of  gold,  veiling  his  flkie  from  the  sight 
Of  the  fond  amorous  Queen,  whose  love-rays  upon  him  are  streaming  : 

Dian,  who  bends  with  a  kiss,  bold  'neath  the  cover  of  night. 

IV. 

Stirs  in  his  slumber  the  boy,  moves  in  half-conscious  awaking, 

.Opens  his  radiant  eyes,  filled  with  a  tremulous  dew ; 
Toms  to  the  Heaven  his  gaze.  Earth's  thoughts  and  her  visions  forsaking ; 

Fired  is  his  soul  with  a  love,  passionate,  instant,  and  true. 

V. 

Eising,  he  stands  on  the  hill,  for  the  far-away  longing  and  sighing. 
Calls  with  a  heart-thrilling  sob,  calls  in  a  voice  of  despair. 

On  the  dear  spirit  unknown,  whilst  the  echoes,  faintly  replying, 
Wake  a  vain  hope  in  his  soul,  die  in  impalpable  air. 

VI. 

Thus  is  it  ever  in  life :  we  slumber,  wrapped  in  the  glory. 
Bliss,  of  unrealised  dreams  dreamt  in  our  flower-strewn  dawn  ; 

Cometh  a  day  of  unrest,  when  is  finished  the  fairy-told  story, 
Seek  we  in  vain  for  our  dream, — Lo,  the  bright  vision  is  gone ! 

A.  H.  B. 
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LORD  BYRON  VINDICATED. 


THERE  could  not  be  a  more 
striking  proof  of  the  influence 
of  Lord  Byron's  genius,  than  the  in- 
tense interest  excited  by  the  recent 
controversy  on  the  event  which 
threw  a  gloom  over  his  life. 

There  probably  never  was  an 
event  in  social  or  femily  history 
which  called  out  such  a  deep  and 
widespread  sensation  as  the  sepa- 
ration of  Lord  and  Lady  Byron. 
Their  rank,  their  youth,  their 
beauty,  their  high  gifts  and  noble 
endowments,  creat^,  among  the 
more  generous  portion  of  society,  a 
profound  feeling  of  sorrow  and  of 
sympathy. 

The  controversy  arose  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner.  The  wife  of 
the  great  poet  left  him  suddenly, 
«nd  never  would  return.  She  re- 
pelled all  overtures  to  reconciliation, 
yet  never  would  assign  to  him  the 
reason.  She  outlived  him  and  bis 
sister,  and  had  herself  been  dead 
many  years,  when  a  stranger  came 
forward  and  affirmed  that  the  de- 
ceased wife  had  declared  to  her  the 
secret,  and  that  it  was,  that  her 
husband  had  been  guilty  of  incest 
with  his  sister.  Even  if  she  had 
told  her  this  shocking  story,  surely 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  published 
-witJiout  a  particle  of  froof.  It  mat- 
ters little,  however,  now,  whether 
she  indeed  did  make  the  accusation 
which  she  is  represented  to  have 
made,  or  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong  that  it  should  have  been  dis- 
closed. It  has  been  disclosed ;  it  is 
^clared  to  have  been  made;  and 
the  great  question  is  what  means 
we  have  of  forming  a  judgment 
upon  it. 

Beyond  all  doubt  Lady  Byron 
•did  make  a  statement  to  Dr.  Lush- 
ington  of  so  serious  a  nature  as 
to  induce  him  to  declare  that  she 
•could  not  be  reconciled  to  Lord 
Byron.  What  that  was,  she  never 
disclosed  to  her  husband  (so  that 


he  never  could  meet  it),  though 
when  he  was  in  his  grave  she  pub- 
lished Dr.  Lushington's  opinion, 
still  withholding  the  statement  upon 
which  it  was  founded.  But  perhaps 
there  will  be  reason  to  believe  that 
if  it  were  not  the  same  as  the  pre- 
sent, it  arose  out  of  misunder- 
standing. 

She  now  says,  as  we  are  told  by 
Mrs.  Stowe,  that  she  learnt  from 
himself  that  he  was  living  in  incest 
with  his  sister ;  that  she  remained 
with  him  a  long  time  afterwards; 
that  he  wanted  her  to  connive  at 
it,  and  that  as  she  would  not,  he 
resolved  to  be  rid  of  her. 

It  is  not  worth  while,  we  repeat^ 
to  enter  into  the  question  whether 
the  deceased  wife  did  state  this; 
because,  whether  she  did  or  did 
not,  as  it  is  stated  that  she  did,  ihe 
great  question  is,  if  it  be  true.  And 
we  believe  that  we  can  show  tiiat  it 
is  not  true ;  and  we  can  show  it  1^ 
the  actSy  cmd  words,  and  conduct  of 
the  wife  herself.  If,  indeed,  she  ever 
said  what  Mrs.  Stowe  declares  that 
she  said,  she  must  have  forgotten 
the  facts,  she  must  have  forgotten 
what  she  herself  had  written  and 
done ;  and  the  person  who  repeats 
the  story  has  never  been  at  the 
trouble  to  see.  Let  us  look  at  the 
undoubted  facts  of  Byron's  life, 
especially  as  to  his  sister,  and  as  to 
facts  known  to  Lady  Byron, 

In  1814,  when  Byron  was  en- 
gaged to  his  ftiture  wife,  his  sister 
(who  was  several  years  his  senior) 
had  been  married  for  some  years, 
was  living  with  her  husband,  and 
was  the  mother  of  several  children. 
He  mentions  her,  naturally  enough, 
in  his  letters  to  Murray,  just  as  a 
man  would  mention  his  sister,  and 
as  though  Murray  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  her. 

Lord  Lindsay,  in  his  letters  on 
the  present  subject,  has  presented 
some  remarks  upon  Byron's  charao- 
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ter  made  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
a  private  letter,  which  deserve  at- 
tentioB. 

I  had  always  a  strong  attachment  to  that 
unfortunate,  though  most  richly  gifted  man, 
because  I  thought  I  saw  that  his  virtues  (and 
he  had  many)  were  his  own,  and  his  eccentri- 
cities the  result  of  an  irritable  temperament, 
which  sometimes  approached  nearly  to  men- 
tal disease.  Those  who  are  gifted  with 
strong  nerves,  a  regular  temper,  and  habitual 
self-command  are  not -perhaps  aware  how 
much  of  what  they  may  think  virtue  they  owe 
to  constitution ;  and  such  are  but  too  severe 
judges  of  men  like  Byron,  whose  mind,  like 
a  day  of  alternate  storm  and  sunshine,  is 
all  dark  shades  and  stray  gleams  of  light, 
instead  of  the  twilight  grey  which  illumi- 
nates happier  though  less  distinguished 
mortals.  I  have  some  verses  written  by  him 
on  his  last  birthday ;  they  breathe  a  spirit 
of  affection  towards  his  wife,  and  a  desire 
of  dying  in  battle,  which  seems  like  an  an- 
ticipation of  his  approaching  fate. 

This,  as  Lord  Lindsay  remarks, 
is  the  portraiture  of  Byron's  cha- 
racter, by  a  *  wise,  virtuous  and 
charitable  judge ;'  on  the  other 
hand,  *,with  regard  to  Miss  Mil^ 
banke,  it  is  remarkable  that  Moore, 
who  was  a  keen  observer  and  knew 
something  of  her,  entertained  doubts 
as  to  her  capacity  for  understand- 
ing Lord  Byron : 

What  I  meant  in  hinting  a  doubt  with 
respect  to  her  did  not  imply  the  least 
impeachment  of  the  perfect  amiableness 
which  the  world  by  common  consent  allow 
to  her,  and  I  only  feared  that  she  might 
have  been  too  i)erfecjt,  too  precisely  excel- 
lent, too  matter-of-fact  a  paragon  for  you 
to  coalesce  with  comfortably,  and  that  a 
person  whose  perfection  hung  in  more 
easy  folds  about  her,  whose  brightness  was 
softened  down  by  some  of  *  those  fair  de- 
fects which  best  conciliate  love,*  would  have 
stood  a  better  chance  with  your  good  nature.* 

Byron  himself  had  the  same  im- 
pression of  her.  Writing  to  Moore 
Boon  after  he  says : 

I  certainly  did  not  dream  that  she  was 
attached  to  me,  which,  it  seems,  she  has 
been.  I  also  thought  her  of  a  very  cold 
dispoeition,  in  which  I  was  also  mistaken  ;— 
it  18  a  long  story,  and  I  won't  trouble  you 
with  it.    As  to  her  virtues,  &c.,  you  will 


hear  euough  of  them.  It  is  well  that  one 
of  us  has  such  fame,  for  there  is  a  sad  deficit 
in  the  morale  of  that  article  on  my  part.' 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Byron  sincerely  esteemed  her,  and 
there  are  many  passages  in  his  let- 
ters which  show  a  real  regard  for 
her  and  a  sense  of  the  obligations 
incumbent  upon  him.  He  writes  in 
his  usual  playful  tone  : 

I  must,  of  course,  reform — thoroughly 
and  seriously.  If  I  can  contribute  to  her 
happiness,  I  shall  secure  my  own.  She  is 
so  good  a  person,  that — that— in  short,  I 
wish  I  was  a  better.* 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  to 
doubt  that  this  was  the  man's  sin- 
cere feeling  at  the  time.  He  was, 
be  it  observed,  but  a  young  man ; 
he  was  aware  he  had  been  wild ;  he 
felt  a  respect  for  his  intended  wife ; 
he  really  felt  half-ashamed  of  him- 
self;  he  meant  to  reform,  and  had 
a  sincere  intention  to  endeavour  to 
live  happily  with  her.  Writing  to 
a  female  friend,  he  says,  *  I  am  very 
much  in  love :  she  has  no  fault  ex- 
cept being  a  great  deal  too  good  for 
me.** 

On  January  2,  1 8 1 5,  Byron  was 
married,  and  he  passed  the  three 
months  which  ensued,  in  the  coun- 
try, with  his  wife.  After  the  honey- 
moon he  went  to  her  father's,  living 
there  two  months.  It  is  evident 
from  his  notes  to  Moore  that,  though 
(as  naturally  would  be  the  case)  he 
found  country  life  a  little  dull  and 
his  wife's  relations  somewhat  *  slow,' 
yet  the  newly  married  couple  were 
happy  together.  Little  circum- 
stances  show  it.  When  he  sends 
Moore  a  copy  of  verses,  they  are 
(the  biographer  observes)  in  Lady 
Byron's  handwriting.  In  March 
he  writes : 

I  have  been  very  comfortable  here ;  they 
have  been  very  kind  and  hospitable,  and  I 
like  them  and  the  place  vastly ;  and  I  hope 
thev  will  live  many  happy  years.  Bell  ia 
in  health  and  unvaried  good  humour  and 
behaviour.* 


'  Moore's  Ufe  of  Byron,  iii.  208. 
»  Ibid.  iii.  117.  *  Ibid.  iii.  lit, 
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*  Ibid.  iii.  121.  , 

»  Ibid.  iii.  is^lc 
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At  the  end  of  March  1815  they 
came  to  town.  In  December  their 
child  was  bom.  In  January  1816 
tlie  separation  took  place,  that  is  to 
say,  just  a  year  after  their  marriage. 

Let  it  be  observed  that,  after  leav- 
ing the  country,  where  Byron  and 
his  wife  had  lived  very  happily,  they 
were  only  together  nine  months 
before  the  separation.  It  is  further 
to  be  observed  that  his  letters 
up  to  near  the  end  of  that  period 
bear  internal  evidence  of  his  liv- 
ing happily  with  her.  They  contain 
allusions  to  her  always  marked 
with  kindness.  He  alludes  to  her 
approaching  confinement,  and  an- 
ticipates the  happiness  of  being  a 
parent.  On  the  last  day  of  October  he 
mentions  her  *  progress,'  and  looks 
forward  with  evident  delight  to  the 
birth  of  a  child.  Moore,  who  re- 
ceived familiar  letters  from  him  con- 
stantly, and  knew  him  so  well  as  to 
be  able  to  discern  the  first  indi- 
cation of  anything  unpleasant,  ob- 
served no  such  indication  until  the 
•  letter  of  January  5,  18 16,  announ- 
cing his  child's  arrival.  Some- 
thing had  then  occurred,  for  his 
tone  was  quite  different,  and  Moore 
observed  it.  There  was  an  absence, 
Moore  detected,  of  the  tone  of  happi- 
ness which  had  pervaded  his  former 
letters.  All  of  a  sudden  Moore 
is  struck  with  the  change.  It.  is 
absolutely  false  to  represent  that 
there  were  any  previous  indications 
of  a  mind  brooding  on  guilt.  On 
the  contrary  all  is  cheerful  and 
happy  imtil  this  sudden  cause. 
Just  what  would  happen  if  some 
unfortunate  misunderstanding  had 
taken  place  between  Byron  and  his 
wife.  At  all  events  it  is  clear  that 
the  matter  arose  within  some  short 
space  of  time. 

Xow  what  were  the  circumstances 
which  occurred  at  that  time  ?  There 
are  facts  as  to  Byron's  condition  and 
conduct  at  the  time  which  are  be- 
yond a  doubt,  and  which  will  give 


the  key  to  the  whole  history.  A 
few  months  after  he  came  to  town, 
his  creditors  came  upon  him.  He 
was  overwhelmed  with  pecuniaiy 
difficulties,  and  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  the  most  ignominioTis 
miseries ;  there  having  been  (.v 
Moore  says)  no  less  than  eight  or 
nine  executions  in  his  house  during 
the  period  of  a  year !  Any  one  can 
conceive  the  probable  effect  of  this 
upon  a  man  of  Byron's  nature.  His 
marriage  aggravated  the  xK>sition : 

His  marriage  {from,  the  repatation  of  hi< 
wife  being  an  heiress)  was  at  once  a  signal 
for  all  the  arrears  of  a  long  accumnlimiu 
state  of  embarrassment  to  explode  upon 
him ;  his  door  was  almost  daily  beset  Ijt 
dans,  and  his  house  nine  times  daring  the 
year  in  possession  of  the  bailiffs.* 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  annoy- 
ance and  vexation  all  this  would 
naturally  occasion  to  Lady  Byron. 
And  urJiappily  under  this  excit<?- 
ment  Byron  was  led  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence which  at  times  looked  like 
madness.  His  biographer  mentions 
some ;  for  instance — 

In  a  fit  of  vexation  and  rage,  brought  (m 
by  some  of  these  humiliating  embamss- 
ments  to  which  he  was  almost  daily  a  prey, 
he  furiously  dashed  the  watch  upon  tbt 
hearth,  and  ground  it  to  pieces  among  the 
ashes  with  the  poker.* 

We  can  conjecture  without  difficulty 
the  effect  all  this  was  likely  to  have 
upon  his  wife.  A  woman  of  a  cold 
correct  temperament,  unable  io 
make  allowances,  would  be  inex- 
pressibly revolted  by  all  these  ebul- 
litions of  violence,  and  often  angrj  | 
altercations  would  arise  bet  wet  r. 
them,  caused  by  her  coldness  and 
his  misery — their  joint  wretched- 
ness, and  her  just  reproaches.  X 
quarrel  under  such  circumstanct'> 
was  perfectly  natural. 

She  consulted  Baillie  as  to  whether 
her  husband  was  sane.  And  she  her- 
self says  that  she  made  up  her  mind 
soon  after  that  if  he  were  so  d^ 
would  never  retuni  to  him.  But  whil?  i 
that  point  was  undecided  she  left 
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him,  as  Moore  says,  with  ontward 
kindness,     inconsistent    with    any 
knowledge  of  deep  criminality.  And 
her  explanation  of  the  matter,  after 
poor  Byron's  death,  was  in   effect 
that  he  was  so  eccentric  and  so  vio- 
lent that  she  thought  him  mad ;  and 
this  was  trtie.     For  Byron,  we  shall 
see,  admitted  it  at  the   time ;    and 
Lady  Byron  herself  states  she  said 
so,  and  thought  so,  at  the  time.    That 
Tvas  her  impression,  when  she  left 
him ;  and  she  distinctly  states  that 
she  sought  the  advice  of  a  physi- 
cian on  that  groundy  and  that  on  his 
advice  she  left  her  husband.    That  is 
the  effect  of  what  she  wrote  on  the 
above  passage  in   1830.     And  we 
shonld  be  content  to  rest  our  vindi- 
cation of  Byron  against  the  horrible 
imputation   now   made   upon   that 
alone.     But  there  is  a  great  deal 
more,  and  we  will  show  that  every- 
thing Lady  Byron  did  and  said  at  the 
time  supports  the  same  view.     She 
left  on  the  1 5th  of  January.     She 
says  on  the  1 7th  her  mother  wrote 
to  Byron  to  invite  him  to  her  house, 
-Could  she  have  had  any  idea  of  in- 
cest in  her  mind  at  that  time  ?     If 
she  had  entertained  such  an  impres- 
sion, coxdd   she  have  allowed  her 
mother  to   do  this?     Nay,   could 
there    have    been    anything    very 
criminal?      She  says  indeed  that 
the  invitation  was   sent  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  labouring 
under  abeiration  of  mind.     She  re- 
presents,   however,    that     shortly 
afterwards,  on  account  of  reporte 
she     received,  she  altered  her  im- 
pression of  lunacy,  and  then   she 
says    she  was  resolved  that  if  he 
-were  sane,  nothing  could  induce  her 
to   return  to  her  husband.     Then 
she  causes,  she  says,  inquiries  as  to 
liis  sanity,  and  being  satisfied  that 
the  notion  of  insanity  was  a  delu- 
sion, she  resolved  to  take  measures 
<  to  secure  herself  fipom  being  ever 
a"*ain    placed  in  his  power.'     And 
*  conioi^nably  with  this  resolution,' 


she  says,  on  the  2nd  February  her 
father  wrote  to  propose  the  perma^ 
nent  separation.  Thus  it  results 
from  her  statement  most  clearly 
that  she  arrived  at  a  resolution  for 
a  permanent  separation  within  a  few 
days  of  her  leaving  her  husband 
apparently  on  the  most  kind  and 
affectionate  terms,  and  that  this 
resolution  was  arrived  at  upon  the 
ground  of  conduct  which  she  had 
taken  for  insanity.  Does  not  this 
point  to  violence  rather  than  to  cri- 
minality ? 

Everything  said  at  the  time  by 
either  of  them  confirms  this  view. 
Lord  Byron  himself  writes  at  the 
time: 

My  circumstances  have  been  and  are 
in  a  state  of  great  confusion ;  my  health 
has  been  a  good  deal  disordered,  and  my 
mind  ill  at  ease  for  a  long  period.  Such 
are  the  causes  (I  do  not  say  excuses)  which 
have  frequently  driven  me  into  excess,  and 
disqualified  my  temper  for  comfort.  Some- 
thing also  may  be  attributed  to  the  strange 
and  desultory  habits,  which  becoming  my 
own  master  at  an  early  age,  and  scrambling 
about  over  and  through  the  world,  may  have 
induced.  I  still,  however,  think  that  if  I  had 
had  had  a  fair  chance,  by  being  placed  in 
even  a  tolerable  position,  I  might  have  gone 
on  fairly,  &c.* 

And  again,  his  biographer  says : 

He  invariably  spoke  of  her  with  kindness 
and  regret,  imputing  the  course  she  had 
taken  in  leaving  him  not  to  herself  but  to 
others,  and  assigning  whatever  little  share 
of  blame  he  would  allow  her  to  bear  in  the 
transaction  to  the  simple  and  doubtless 
true  cause — ^her  not  at  once  understanding 
him.  *  There  is  no  doubt  *  (he  would  some- 
times say)  'that  she  did  really  believe  I  was 
mad.'« 

Now,  this  being  his  account  of 
the  matter  at  the  time,  which  was 
quite  consistent  with  all  the  known 
undoubted  facts  of  the  case  and 
the  natural  inferences  therefrom — 
it  was  also,  as  we  have  seen,  quite 
consistent  with  hers;  that  is,  her 
statement  in  answer  to  Moore's  bio- 
graphy, fourteen  years  afterwards, 
in  1830.  The  whole  of  her  state- 
ments   are   absolutely  inconsistent 
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Tv^iih  the  story  slie  is  said  to  have 
set  up  towards  the  end  of  her  life, 
and  quite  consistent  with  and  en- 
tirely support  Byron's  account  of 
the  matter.     She  says : 

The  facts  are :— I  left  London  for  Kirkby 
Mallory,  the  residence  of  my  father  and 
mother,  on  the  15th  January  1816.  Lord 
Byron  had  expressed  to  me  in  writing  (Jan. 
6)  his  absolute  desire  that  I  should  leare 
London  on  the  earliest  day  that  I  could 
conveniently  fix.  It  was  not  safe  for  me 
to  undertake  the  feti^e  of  a  journey  sooner 
than  the  i  sth.  Previously  to  mv  departure 
it  had  been  strongly  impressed  upon  my 
mind  that  Lord  Byron  toas  under  the  in- 
fluence of  insaniti/.  .This  opinion  was  de- 
rived in  a  great  degree  from  the  communi- 
cations made  to  me  by  his  nearest  relatives  * 
and  personal  attendant.  It  was  even  re- 
presented to  me  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
destroying  himself.  With  the  concurrence 
of  his  family^  I  consulted  Dr.  Baillie  as  a 
friend  on  the  Sth  January  respecting  this 
supposed  malady.  On  acquainting  him 
with  the  state  of  the  case  and  with  Lord 
Byron*s  desire  that  I  should  lea.ve  London, 
Dr.  Baillie  thought  that  my  absence  might 
be  advisable  as  an  experiment,  assuming 
the  fact  of  mental  derangement,  for  Dr. 
Baillie,  not  having  had  access  to  Lord  Byron, 
could  not  pronounce  a  positive  opinion  on 
that  point 

Under  these  impressions  I  left  London, 
determined  to  follow  the  advice  given  by 
Dr.  Baillie.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
nature  of  Lord  Byron's  conduct  towards 
me  from  the  time  of  my  marriage,  yet, 
supposing  him  to  be  in  a  state  of  mental 
derangement,  it  was  not  for  me,  nor  for  any 
person  of  common  humanity,  to  manifest  at 
that  moment  a  sense  of  ii^ury. 

On  the  day  of  my  departure,  and  again 
on  my  arrival  at  Kirkby,  I  wrote  to  Lord 
Byron  in  a  kind  and  cheerful  tone,  accord- 
ing to  those  medical  directions. 

When  I  arrived  at  Kirkby  my  parents 
were  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of 
any  causes  likely  to  destroy  my  prospects 
of  happiness ;  and  when  I  communicated  to 
them  the  opinion  which  had  been  formed 
concerning  Lord  Byron's  state  of  mind, 
they  were  most  anxious  to  promote  his 
restoration  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

Here  it  will  be  observed  that  this 
was  language  clearly  incompatible 
with  the  notion  of  any  vmmorcdiiy. 


such  as  has  been  suggested.  Ob- 
viously, as  the  whole  tenor  of  her 
statement  implies,  it  was  violence, 
— irrational  and  excessive  violence 
she  relied  upon  as  indicating  in- 
sanity— and  this  tallies  exactly  with 
all  Byron  said  shortly  afterwards : 
'I  have  no  doubt  dke  really  did 
think  I  was  mad.'  Here,  al  the 
time,  we  find  both  parties  agreed, 
and  we  may  safely  take  it  then  as 
a  fs^i  that  at  the  time  Lady  Byron's 
impression  was  that  of  insanity, 
arising  from  irrational  violence. 

They  assured  those  relations  who  were 
with  him  in  London  that  they  would  de- 
vote their  whole  care  and  attention  to  his 
malady. 

Be  it  observed  that  at  that  time 
Lord  Byron  had  no  relation  with 
him  but  his  half-sister — the  very 
woman  with  whom  this  iniquity  is 
now  imputed — and  knowing  this. 
Lady  Byron,  evidently  without 
suggesting  anything  of  immo- 
rality, allows  her  parents  to  write 
to  that  very  woman  in  terms  of 
confidential  intercourse  as  to  th9 
state  of  her  brother's  health !  And 
suggesting  that  he  should  visit 
them  !  Is  all  this  consistent  with 
the  notion  of  any  great  immorality  ? 

With  these  intentions  my  mother  wrote 
on  the  1 7th  January  to  Lord  Byron,  in- 
viting him  to  Kirkby. 

He  did  not  go,  and  it  is  said  if  he 
had  he  would  have  been  put  under  re- 
straint— just  the  course  which  miglit 
be  taken  with  a  man  driven  to  de- 
speration by  temporary  excitement, 
and  just  the  course  also  which  has 
often  been  taken  by  relatives  to 
prevent  a  man  from  making  away 
with  his  property.  Byron  after- 
wards suspected  that  this  was  the 
object.  Did  he  suspect  it  at  the 
time  ?  Did  he  write  in  a  sarcastic 
tone  betraying  his  suspicion  P  WhU 
was  his  reply?    We  know  not;  it 
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was  suppressed.  Ladj  Byron  states 
ilie  invitation,  and  says  not  a  word 
as  to  the  answer^  or  the  result.  Was 
tKere  no  answer  ?  Anyhow  he  did 
mot  goy  and  the  next  letter  he  re- 
ceived was  one  from  the  lady's 
£Efcther,  dictating  a  permanent  sepa- 
ration. Something  had  evidently 
occnrred  to  produce  a  hostile  feeling 
on  their  part.  Lady  Bjrron,  how- 
ever, proceeds  with  an  evident  en- 
deavour to  explain  this, — 

The  accounts  giyen  me  afler  I  left  Lord 
BjF ron  by  the  persons  in  constant  intercourse 
with  him,  added  to  those  doubts  which  had 
before  occurred  to  my  own  mind  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  alleged  disease,  and  the  re- 
ports of  his  medical  attendant,  were  far 
from  establishing  the  existence  of  anything 
like  lunacy.  Under  this  uncertainty,  I 
deemed  it  right  to  communicate  to  my 
Mjents  that  if  I  were  to  consider  Lord 
Byron's  conduct  as  that  of  a  person  of 
fiound  mind,  nothing  could  induce  me  to 
return  to  him. 

It  therefore  appeared  expedient  both  to 
them  and  myself  to  consult  the  ablest  ad- 
visers. For  that  object,  and  also  to  obtain 
«till  further  information  respecting  the  ap- 
pearances which  seemed  to  indicate  mental 
derangement,  my  mother  determined  to  go 
up  to  London. 

My  mother  was  empowered  by  me  to  take 
legal  opinions  on  a  written  statement  of 
mine,  though  I  had  then  reasons  for  re- 
serring  a  part  of  the  case  from  the  know- 
ledge even  of  my  father  and  mother. 

Being  convinced  by  the  result  of  these 
inquiries,  and  by  the  tenor  of  Lord  Byron's 
proceedings,  that  the  notion  of  insanity 
was  an  illusion,  I  no  longer  hesitated  to 
authorise  such  measures  as  were  necessary 
/a  secure  vie  from  being  ever  again  placed  in 
Ms  jpotver. 

This  again  clearly  points  to  violence 
towards  her,  not  immorality  with 
any  one  else.  And  yet  it  clearly  in- 
cludes the  whole  case,  for  she  speaks 
of  it  as  a  resolution  founded  on 
what  was  known  to  herself^  it  was 
her  own  resolution  grounded  on 
what  she  knew  and  all  she  knew 
— ^not  to  place  herself  again  in  his 
power. 

Conformably  with  this  resolution,  my 
father  wrote  to  him  on  the  2nd  February, 
to  propose  an  amicable  separation. 

So  that  the  resolution  come  to 


by  her,  and  communicated  to  Lord 
Byron  as  final  and  irreversible  was 
formed  upon  the  ground  of  certain 
conduct  on  his  part  which  had  been 
taken  all  the  time  to  be  the  result 
of  insanity,  but  which,  assuming 
sanity,  was  deemed  unpardonable. 
Lady  Byron  proceeds  in  her  state- 
ment: 

Lord  Byron  at  first  rejected  this  proposal 
[for  an  amicable  settlement],  but  when  it 
was  distinctly  notified  to  him  that  if  he 
persisted  in  his  refusal,  recourse  must  be 
nad  to  legal  measures,  he  agreed  to  sign  a 
deed  of  separation. 

This  was  evidently  meant  to  con- 
vey that  he  agreed  fix>m  dread  of 
disclosure,  and  perhaps  it  was; 
not,  however,  dread  of  disclosures 
of  anything  of  the  kind  now 
imputed,  but  of  that  violence 
wluch  she  herself  says  she  had 
ascribed  to  insanity,  and  which  Dr. 
Lushington  had  told  her  was  8ufi&- 
cient  to  justify  a  separation.  No 
doubt  Lord  Byron  was  conscious  of 
that,  and  therefore  felt  that  to 
prevent  unpleasant  exposure,  he 
must  submit  to  a  separation.  And 
so  it  took  place.  But  the  real 
question,  as  Lady  Byron  knew  well 
when  she  wrote  the  statement,  was 
not  whether  there  were  legal 
grounds  to  justify  a  separation,  but 
whether  there  were  moral  grounds 
to  justify  a  refusal  of  reconciliation. 
She  herself  declares  that  that  emi- 
nent civilian.  Dr.  Lushington,  took 
that  view,  and  that  he  at  first  was 
of  opinion  on  her  own  written  state- 
mcnt  of  ths  casCy  that  there  were 
not  sufficient  grounds  to  refuse  a 
reconciliation,  and  that  a  reconcilia- 
tion ought  to  take  place,  and  that 
she  only  induced  him  to  alter  his 
opinion  by  some  secret  statement 
made  to  nim,  different  from  whai 
she  had  submitted  to  him  in  writing. 
This  is  the  vital  point  of  the  case, 
and  we  beg  close  attention  to  it. 
There  is  here  a  remarkable  want  of 
candour  in  Lady  Byron's  statement, 
which  will  appear  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  Dr.  Lushington's.    Her 
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own  etatement  represents  her  acting 
on  advice  given  on  her  written  state- 
Tnent     It  is  this : 

It  appeared  expedient  to  consult  the  ablest 
advisers.  For  this  object  my  mother  deter- 
mined to  go  to  London.  She  was  empowered 
by  me  to  take  legal  opinions  on  a  written 
statement  of  mine,  though  I  had  then 
reasons  for  reserving  a  part  of  the  case 
from  the  knowledge  even  of  my  father  and 
mother.  Being  convinced  of  the  result  of 
these  inquiries,  I  no  longer  hesitated,  &c. 

So  that  according  to  this  statement 
it  would  appear  that  the  separation 
was  resolved  on  upon  advice  taken 
on  the  loritien  statement.  This  was 
not  so ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
it  appears  that  assuming  sanity  in 
her  husband  she  had  already  re- 
solved that  nothing  should  induce 
her  to  return  to  him,  and  had  told 
her  parents  so.  And  in  the  next 
place,  upon  that  written  statement 
of  the  Cfise — which  she  implies 
contaiued  the  whole  facts — she 
says  she  had  then  reasons  for  re- 
serving a  part  of  the  case  from  the 
knowledge  even  of  her  parents,  and 
mentions  that  as  the  reason  why  it 
was  put  in  writing  (no  doubt  sealed 
up) — upon  that  written  statement 
Dr.  Lushington  was  of  opinion  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  reconciliation ; 
and  then  she  went  and  saw  him, 
and  made  some  further  statement 
to  him,  upon  which  he  altered  his 
opinion.^ 

Dr.  Lushington,  at  Lady  Byron's 
request,  afterwards  wrote  this  : 

I  can  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  my 
memory  for  the  following  statement.  I  was 
originally  consulted  by  Lady  Noel  [her 
mother]  on  your  behalf,  whilst  you  were  in 
the  coimtry.  The  circumstances  detailed 
by  her  were  sxxchoA  justified  the  separation, 
but  were  not  of  that  aggravated  character  as 
to  render  such  a  measure  indispensable.  On 
Lady  Noel's  representation,  I  deemed  a 
reconciliation  with  Lord  Byron  practicable. 
When  you  came  to  town,  in  about  a  fortnight 
after  my  first  interview  with  Lady  Noel,  I 
■was  for  the  first  time  informed  by  you  of 


facts  utterly  unknown,  as  I  have  no  doubt, 
to  Sir  Ralph  and  Lady  Noel.  On  receiving 
this  additional  information,  my  opinion  was 
entirely  changed :  I  considered  a  reconcilia- 
tion impossible,  and  declared  my  opinion.* 

That  is,  of  course,  assuming  the 
facts  stated  bj  Lady  Byron  to  be 
trae.  For  it  is  a  trite  saying  that 
the  opinion  depends  upon  the  case. 
And  the  facts  were  then  stated  by 
Lady  Byron  behind  her  husband's 
back,  after  (as  her  letter  will  show) 
a  determination  on  her  part  never 
to  go  back  to  him ;  and  when,  there- 
fore, she  had  the  greatest  interest 
in  stating  flehcts  which  could  justiftf 
such  a  course  on  her  part;  and 
above  all,  it  was  an  ea?  parte  state- 
ment, which  he  had  no  opportnnity 
of  meeting  and  disproving ;  which 
her  counsel  took  upon  hej'  showing, 
and  which  might  have  been  wholly 
unfounded. 

What  it  was  she  told  Dr.  Lush- 
ington she  never  would  tell  her 
husband.  Again  and  again  he  de- 
manded to  know  the  r^  reason  of 
the  refusal  of  all  reconciliation,  bat 
she  never  would  tell  him.  It  is  pre- 
tended by  her  defenders  that  this 
was  out  of  regard  for  him.  '  Generous 
reticence,'  forsooth !  There  was  no 
such  reticence!  As  Lord  Lindsay 
says: 

The  fact  recently  stated  by  Mr.  Trench 
(at  variance  with  what  has  hitherto  been 
understood),  that  Lady  Byron  imparted  her 
secret  to  many  persons  at  different  periods 
of  her  life,  confirms  the  impression  that  it 
could  not  have  been  of  the  aggravated 
nature  now  supposed.  Nor  in  that  ca«^ 
can  it  be  imagined  that  Lady  Byron  would 
have  sanctioned  the  suppression  of  her  hus- 
band's posthumous  and  justificatofymemoir, 
thus  destroying  his  only  means  of  defence 
in  cuse  the  charge  at  present  made  should 
be  divulged. 

But  she  never  let  her  ktMhand 
know  what  her  charge  was,  pro- 
bably because  she  knew  it  rested 
only  on  her  construction  of  things 


•  What  it  was  she  thus  told  Dr.  Lushington,  she  never  pretended  or  said  that  she  had 
let  her  husband  know. 

*  Letter  of  Dr.  Lushington,  Jan.  1830.  r^  1 
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he  bad  let  fall  in  some  wild  mood, 
and  which  he  might  have  explained. 
At  all  events,  she  never  ventured  to 
assert  that  she  had  let  him  know 
what  it  was.  Upon  this  subject  a 
most  interesting  statement  has 
jur>t  been  published  bj  Mr.  Murray,* 
which  we  are  sure  he  will  allow  us 
to  extract : 

Tho  following  dooumrnt  was  drawn  up 
by  Lord  Bvron  in  August,  1817,  while  Mr. 
Hobhousc  was  staying  with  him  at  La 
Mini,  near  Venice,  and  given  to  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Gregory  Lewis  for  circulation  among 
friends  in  England.  It  was  found  amongst 
Mr.  Lewis's  papers  after  his  death,  and  is 
now  in  the  p)Ssession  of  Mr.  Murray. 
Th«^  document  speaks  for  itself  sufficiently 
to  need  no  comment  on  our  part: — 

*  It  has  been  intimated  to  me,  that  the 
pt^rsons  understood  to  bo  the  legal  advisers 
of  Lady  Byron,  have  declared  "  their  hps 
to  be  sealed  up  **  on  the  cause  of  the  sepa- 
ration between  her  and  myself.  If  their 
lips  are  sealed  up,  they  are  not  sealed  up  by 
me,  and  the  greatest  favour  thei/  can  confer 
upon  me  wiU  be  to  open  them.  From  the 
first  hour  in  which  I  was  apprised  of  the  in- 
ttations  of  the  Noel  family  to  the  last  com- 
munication between  Lady  Byron  and  myself 
•  in  the  character  of  wife  and  husband  (a 
period  of  some  months)  I  called  repeatedly 
and  in  vain  for  a  statement  of  her  or  their 
charges,  and  it  was  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
Lady  Byron's  claiming  (in  a  letter  still  ex- 
isting) a  promise  on  my  part  to  consent  to  a 
separation  if  such  was  really  her  wish,  that  I 
consented  at  all ;  this  claim  and  the  exas- 
perating and  inexpiable  manner  in  which 
their  object  was  pursued,  which  rendered 
it  next  to  an  impossibility  that  two  persons 
so  divided  could  ever  be  re-united,  induced 
me,  reluctantly  then,  and  repentantly  still, 
to  sign  the  deed,  which  I  shall  be  happy — 
most  happy — to  cancel,  and  go  before  any 
tribunal  which  may  discuss  the  business  in 
the  most  public  manner. 

•Mr.  Hobhouse  made  this  proposition 
on  my  part,  viz.,  to  abrogate  all  prior  in- 
tentions— and  go  into  Court — the  very  day 
before  the  separation  was  signed,  and  it 
-was  declined  by  the  other  party,  as  also  the 
publication  of  the  correspondence  during 
the  previous  discussion.  Those  propositions 
I  bee  here  to  repeat,  and  to  c^  upon  her 
and  hers  to  say  their  worst,  pledging  my- 


self to  meet  thoir  allegations — whatever 
they  may  be — and  only  too  happy  to  be 
informed  at  last  of  their  real  nature. 

(Signed)        *  Bybok. 
'August  9,  1 817. 

*  P.S.  I  have  been,  and  am  now,  utterly 
ignorant  of  what  description  her  allegations, 
charges,  or  whatever  name  they  may  have 
assumed,  are ;  and  am  as  little  aware  for 
what  purpose  they  have  been  kept  back — 
unless  it  was  to  sanction  the  most  infa- 
mous calumnies  by  silence. 

{ Signed)         *  Bybon. 

*  La  Mira,  near  Venice.* 

Now  belt  observed,  that  this  was 
written  with  the  knowledge  of 
Hobhoase,  a  man  of  high  honour, 
and  Bjron's  most  intimate  friend, 
and  well  acquainted  with  his  con- 
nections and  his  hfe ;  and  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  friend  for  circu- 
lation, and  was  circulated ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  if  it 
were  untrue,  it  would  not  have  eli- 
cited some  contradiction.  But  it 
was  not  contradicted,  and  in  Lady 
Byron's  statements,  she  never  ven- 
tured to  say  that  she  had  let  her 
husband  know  the  charge  she  made 
against  him  behind  his  back.  Yet 
she  was  not  silent  to  others. 

The  facts  stated  in  Moore's  Life 
of  Byron  and  Lady  Byron's  letters 
and  statements  to  Lady  Anne  Bar- 
nard, show  that  there  was  no  reti- 
cence. For  years  she  had  been 
blackening  her  husband's  character 
among  her  friends.  From  the 
time  of  the  separation  down  to 
the  publication  of  Moore's  life  of 
her  husband,  such  had  been  her 
course.  There  was  no  regard  for 
his  memory,  for  she  published  Dr. 
Lushingtmi^s  letter,  which  she  knew 
would  have  the  effect  of  fixing  a 
stigma  upon  his  memory  by  sug- 
gesting the  impression  of  something 
very  serious,  although  it  was  an 
opinion  founded  on  her  own  secret, 
ex   jparte    statement.      Was    there 


'  In  the  first  number  of  the  Academy ^  a  literary  periodical  which  gives  great  promise 
of  excellence,  and  which  could  not  have  been  more  appropriately  opened  than  by  this 
most  intereeting  communication.  /^  ^  ^  ^T ^ 
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ever  a  course  taken  more  cruelly 
unjust  ?  She  publishes  to  the 
world  an  opinion  of  counsel  darken- 
ing her  husband's  character  for 
ever,  and  conceals  the  statements 
tipon  which  it  was  obtained,  K  she 
chose  to  put  forth  the  one,  she  was 
bound  to  present  the  other.  She 
had  concealed  from  her  husband  the 
charge  against  him:  he  was  dead, 
and  could  not  defend  himself.  She 
suppressed  his  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  publishes  an  opinion  ob- 
tained against  him,  concealing  the 
statement  upon  which  she  had  ob- 
tained it.  That  concealment  could 
not  have  been  out  of  regard  for 
him  or  for  his  character.  "Was 
it  because  she  was  conscious  that 
the  statements  she  had  made  might 
possibly  admit  of  disproof?  But 
what  were  they  ?  Did  they  com- 
prise the  foul  charge  now  sug- 
gested ?  And  what  if  they  did?  It 
was  only  an  accusation ;  and  what 
is  the  worth  of  an  accusation  behind 
the  back  of  the  party  accused,  and 
kept  secret  from  him  ?  As  Lord 
Lindsay  says : 

Much  anxietj  has  been  expressed  that 
Dr.  Liishington  should  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Lady  Byron's  application  to  him  for 
advice  in  1816.  But  he  could  reveal  no- 
thing to  convict  Byron,  for  if,  even  as- 
suming the  extreme  possibility.  Lady  Byron 
had  actually  made  such  a  charge  against 
her  husband,  Dr.  Lushington  could  have 
passed  no  judgment  upon  an  ex  parte  state- 
ment, the  accused  party — more  correctly, 
parties — being  unheard.  Were  it  other- 
wise, were  households  liable  to  be  broken 
up  on  advice  tendered  secretly  upon  faith 
given  to  such  allegations,  how  many  homes 
would  be  desolated!  I  have  never  dis- 
guised my  belief  that  Byron  was  hardly 
used  in  being  denied  a  categorical  answer 
to  his  rightful  demand — ^Why  have  you 
cast  me  off?  "We  have  now  seen  the  con- 
sequences of  this  reticence.  But  Lord 
Wentworth's  statement  and  the  coiJclusions 
derivable  from  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Ladv  Anne  Barnard's  evidence  negatiVe 
the  idea  that  Lady  Byron  could  have  enter- 
tained the  idea  when  she  consulted  Dr. 
Lushington,  while  most  assuredlv  his  ad- 
vice must  liave  proceeded  on  considerations 
not  uigust  to  any  party.  Every  one  appears 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  if  Lady  Byron 
asserted  such  a  charge,  whether  to  Dr. 


Lushington  or  to  her  friends  subsequently, 
the  chaige  must  be  true;  whereas  her  asser- 
tion would  amount  merely  to  that  of  her 
own  belief ;  such  ex  parte  affirmation,  and 
a  fortiori  in  a  matter  so  incredible,  being 
wholly  without  weight  in  condemnation 
while  unconfronted  with  the  defence  of  the 
accused  party.  And  the  charge  here  ia  not 
against  Byron  only,  but  Mrs.  Leigh ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  or  more 
just.  Accusation  is  not  evidence. 
And  a  secret  accusation,  an  accnsa- 
tion  kept  secret  from  the  parties 
implicated,  and  who  might  have 
been  able  to  disprove  it  conclusively : 
what  is  the  worth  of  it,  except, 
indeed,  to  suggest  that  the  very 
concealment  of  it  showed  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  weakness,  and  a 
dread  of  disproof  ? 

Was  the  accusation  that  of  the 
supposed  incest  ?  If  it  was  not,  we 
suppose  few  persons  would  doubt 
that  her  subsequent  story  (if  she 
told  it  as  Mrs.  Stowe  says)  was  an 
afterthought  or  an  hallucination.  If 
it  wasy  then  what  are  we  to  think 
of  its  truth,  when  we  recall  the  fact 
which  appears  upon  her  own  state- 
ment,  that  she  was  at  that  veiy 
time  in  close  and  confidential  inter- 
course with  the  very  sister  with 
whom  (it  is  suggested  she  knew) 
the  alleged  incest  was  committed? 
Most  likely  what  she  told  Dr. 
Lushington  was  some  exaggerated 
representation  of  expressions  which 
had.  shocked  her,  as  blasphemous 
or  immoral,  and  had  fancied  were 
meant  to  corrupt  her  principles,  or 
mi^ht  endanger  the  education  of  her 
child  when  it  grew  up.  And  this 
theory  would  tally  with  the  tenor  of 
her  letter  to  Lady  Barnard,  and  also 
with  some  fragments  of  the  loose 
and  blundering  recollections  of  Mrs. 
Stowe. 

However,  let  us  now  see  what 
account  Lady  Byron  gave  to  her 
private  friends  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  separation.  She  was  not  silent 
to  them,  though  she  was  to  her  htts^ 
hand.     Lord  Lindsay  says : 

The  late  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  who  died 
in  1825,  had  known  the  late  Lady  Byron 
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from  infancy,  and  took  a  varm  interest 
in  her,  holding  Lord  Byron  in  corre- 
sponding repugnance,  not  to  say  prejudice, 
in  consequence  of  what  she  believed  to  be 
his  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of  her  young 
friend.  I  transcribe  the  following  passages, 
and  a  letter  from  Lady  Byron  herself 
(written  in  1818)  from  ricordif  or  private 
family  memoirs,  in  Lady  Anne's  autograph, 
DOW  before  me : 

The  separation  of  Lord  and  Lady  B^n 
astonished  the  world,  which  believed  him  a 
reformed  man  as  to  his  habits,  and  a  be- 
calmed man  as  to  his  remorses.  He  had 
written  nothing  that  appeared  after  his 
marriage  till  the  famous  *  Fare  thee  well,* 
which  had  the  power  of  compelling  those  to 
pity  the  writer  who  were  not  well  aware 
that  he  was  not  the  unhappy  person  he 
afiected  to  be.  Lady  Byron's  misery  was 
whispered  soon  after  her  marriage,  and  his 
ill-usage ;  but  no  word  transpir^,  no  sign 
escaped  from  her.  She  gave  birth  shorUy 
to  a  daughter,  and  when  she  went  as  soon 
as  she  was  recovered  on  a  visit  to  her 
father's,  taking  her  little  Ada  with  her,  no 
one  knew  that  it  was  to  return  to  her  lord 
no  more.  At  that  period  a  severe  fit  of 
illness  had  confined  me  to  bed  for  two 
months.  I  heard  of  Lady  Byron's  distress ; 
of  the  poins  he  took  to  give  a  harsh  im- 
pression of  her  character  to  the  world.  I 
wrote  to  her,  and  entreated  her  to  come  and 
let  me  see  and  hear  her,  if  she  conceived  my 
sympathy  or  counsel  could  be  any  comfort 
to  her.  She  came — but  what  a  tale  was 
unfolded  by  this  interesting  young  creature 
who  had  so  fondly  hoped  to  have  made  a 
jonng  man  of  genius  and  romance  (as  she 
eupposed)  happy ! 

They  had  not  been  an  hour  in  the  car- 
riage which  conveyed  them  from  the  church 
when,  breaking  into  a  malignant  sneer, 
'  Oh !  what  a  dupe  you  have  been  to 
your  imagination.  How  is  it  possible  a 
woman  of  your  sense  could  form  the 
wild  hope  of  reforming  me?  Many  are 
Che  tears  you  will  have  to  shed  ere  that  plan 
is  accomplished.  It  is  enough  for  me  that 
you  are  my  wife  for  me  to  hate  you ;  if  you 
were  the  wife  of  any  other  man  I  own  you 
might  have  charms,'  &c.  I,  who  listened, 
was  astonished.  'How  could  you  go  on 
after  this,'  said  I,  *  my  dear  ?  Why  did  you 
not  return  to  your  father^s  ?  *  *  Because  I 
had  not  a  conception  he  was  in  earnest; 
because  I  reckoned  it  a  bad  jest,  and  told 
him  so, — that  my  opinions  of  him  were  very 
diflerent  from  his  of  himself,  otherwise  he 
would  not  find  me  by  his  side.' — 

Obflerve  how  entirely  her  irtvpres' 
sions  at  the  time  agreed  with  the 
view  we  have  suggested. 


— *He  laughed  it  over  when  he  saw  me 
appear  hurt,  and  I  foi^t  what  had  passed 
till  forced  to  remem&r  it.  I  believe  he 
was  pleased  with  me,  too,  for  a  little  while. 
I  suppose  it  had  escaped  his  memory  that  I 
was  nis  wife.' 

Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
even  this  acconnt,  influenced  as  it  is, 
admits  that  for  some  period  they 
were  happy. 

But  she  described  the  happiness  they  en- 
joyed to  have  been  unequal  and  perturbed. 
Her  situation  in  a  short  time  might  have 
entitled  her  to  some  tenderness,  but  she 
made  no  claim  on  him  for  any.  He  some- 
times reproached  her  for  the  motives  that 
had  induced  her  to  manr  him — all  was 
*  vanity,  the  vanity  of  Miss  Milbanke  carry- 
ing the  point  of  reforming  Lord  Byron! 
He  always  knew  her  inducements;  her 
pride  shut  her  eyes  to  his;  he  wished  to 
build  up  his  character  and  his  fortunes; 
both  were  somewhat  deranged;  she  had  a 
high  name,  and  would  have  a  fortune  worth 
his  attention, — ^let  her  look  to  that  for  his 
motives!'  *0,  Byron,  Byron,'  she  said, 
'  how  you  desolate  me ! '  He  would  then 
accuse  himself  of  being  mad,  and  throw 
himself  on  the  ground  in  a  frenzy,  which 
she  believed  was  afifected  to  conceal  the 
coldness  and  malignity  of  his  heart — an 
affectation  which  at  that  time  never  failed 
to  meet  with  the  tenderest  commiseration. 

This,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was 
some  time  after  the  marriage,  and 
when  the  causes  of  excitement  had 
occurred ;  and  it  quite  confirms  the 
view  already  suggested,  that  violence 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  rupture, 
while,  in  the  vague  passage  that 
follows,  it  will  be  seen  what  *  impli' 
cations '  were  raised  from  his  wild 
and  excited  language : 

I  could  find  by  some  implications,  not  fol- 
lowed up  by  me,  lest  she  might  have  con- 
demned herself  afterwards  for  her  invo- 
luntary disclosures,  that  he  soon  attempted 
to  corrupt  her  principles,  both  with  respect 
to  her  own  conauct  and  her  latitude  for  his. 
She  saw  the  precipice  on  which  she  stood, 
and  kept  his  sister  with  her  as  much  as 
possible. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  observe 
these  last  words.  Writing  as  to 
the  cause  of  separation,  writing  of 
her  grievances  and  describing  them, 
after  it  was  all  over,  after  she  had 
known  the  worst,  she  says, '  I  Ic&pt 
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his  sister  with  me  as  miwh  as  possible,* 
As  Lord  Lindsay  observes : 

It  is  the  province  of  your  readers  and  of 
the  world  at  large  to  judge  between  the  two 
testimonies  now  before  them — Lady  Byron's 
in  1816  and  18 18,  and  that  put  forward  in 
1869  by  Mrs.  B.  Stowe,  as  communicated  by 
Lady  Byron  thirteen  years  ago. 

Lady  Anne  Barnard  proceeds  to 
give  Lady  Byron*s  account  of  her 
hosband's  conduct,  at  the  period 
just  before  the  separation ;  and  any 
one  will  see  that  there  was  no  desire 
to  spare  /iiw,  and  that  it  quite  con- 
firms the  view  we  have  presented, 
as  that  which  Lady  Byron  gave  at 
the  time : 

Ho  returned  in  the  evenings  from  the 
haunts  of  vice,  where  he  made  her  under- 
stand he  had  been,  with  manners  so  pro- 
fligate !  '  0,  the  wretch  !  *  said  I,  *  and  had 
he  no  moments  of  remorse  ? '  *  Sometimes 
he  appeared  to  have  them.  One  night, 
coming  home  from  one  of  his  lawless  parties, 
he  saw  me  so  indignantly  collected,  and 
bearing  all  with  such  a  determined  calm- 
ness, that  a  rush  of  remorse  seemed  to  come 
over  him ;  he  called  himself  a  monster, 
though  his  sister  was  present,  and  threw 
himself  in  agony  at  my  feet.  "  I  could  not 
— no — I  could  not  forgive  him  such  in- 
juries. He  had  lost  me  for  ever!"  As- 
tonished at  the  return  of  virtue,  my  tears, 
I  believe,  flowed  over  his  fiice,  and  I  said, 
**  Byron,  all  is  forgotten ;  never,  never  shall 
you  hear  of  it  more ! "  He  started  up,  and, 
folding  his  arms  while  he  looked  at  me, 
burst  into  laughter.  * '  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 
said  L  "  Only  a  philosophical  experiment, 
that's  all,"  said  he ;  "I  wished  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  your  resolutions.*"  I  need  not 
say  more  of  this  prince  of  duplicity,  except 
that  varied  were  his  methods  of  rendering 
her  wretched,  even  to  the  last.  When  her 
lovely  little  child  was  bom,  and  it  was  laid 
besides  its  mother  on  the  bed,  and  ho  was 
informed  '  he  might  see  his  daughter,'  after 
gazing  at  it  with  an  exulting  smile,  this  was 
the  ejaculation  that  broke  from  him,  '  Oh ! 
what  an  implement  of  torture  have  I  ac- 

guired  in  you ! '  Such  he  rendered  it  by 
is  eyes  and  manner,  keeping  her  in  a  per- 
petual alarm  for  its  safety  when  in  his  pre- 
sence. All  this  reads  madder  than  I  believe 
he  was ;  but  she  had  not  then  made  up  her 
mind  to  disbelieve  his  pretended  insanity, 
and  conceived  it  best  to  intrust  her  secret 
with  the  excellent  Dr.  Baillie,  telling  him  all 
that  seemed  to  regard  the  state  of  her  hus- 
band's mind,  and  letting  his  advice  regulate 


her  conduct.  Baillie  doubted  of  his  de- 
rangement, bnt,  as  he  did  not  reckon  his 
own  opinion  infallible,  he  wished  her  to  take 
precautions  as  if  her  husband  was  so.  He 
recommended  her  going  to  the  country,  but 
to  give  him  no  suspicion  of  her  intentions 
of  remaining  there,  and  for  a  short  time  to 
show  no  col&ess  in  her  letters  till  she  could 
better  ascertain  his  state.  She  went — re- 
gretting, as  she  told  me,  to  wear  any  sem- 
blance but  the  truth.  A  short  time  dis- 
closed the  stoiy  to  the  world.  He  acted 
the  part  of  a  man  driven  to  despair  by  her 
inflexible  resentment  and  by  the  arts  of  a 
governess  (once  a  servant  in  the  family) 
who  hated  him.  I  will  give  you  [pro- 
ceeds Lady  Anne]  a  few  paragraphs  tran- 
scribed from  one  of  Lady  Byron's  own  let- 
ters to  me.  It  is  sorrowful  to  think  that 
in  a  very  little  time  this  young  and  amiable 
creature,  wise,  patient,  and  feeling,  will  have 
her  character  mistaken  by  every  one  who 
reads  Byron's  works.  To  rescue  her  from 
this  I  have  preserved  her  letters,  and  when 
she  afterwards  expressed  a  fear  that  any- 
thing of  her  writing  should  ever  fall  into 
hands  to  iiyure  him  (I  suppose  she  meant 
by  publication)  I  safely  assured  her  that  it 
never  shoiUd.  But  here  this  letter  shall  be 
placed,  a  sacred  record  in  her  favour,  un- 
known to  herself. 

Lord  Lindsay  observes  npon  this; 

Lady  Anne's  narrative  and  Lady  Byron's 
letter,    taken  in  combination,  prove  that, 
charming,   admirable,   and,   let    me    add, 
practical,  as  Lady  Byron  was,  she  was,  by 
her  own  testimony  now  before  your  readers, 
the   last   woman   living  that  could    have 
understood  or  shaped  such  a  man  as  Byron 
into   the   being  sne  wished  to   see  him. 
It   is   impossible  for  any  one  who  con- 
templates Byron's  character  and  hers  by 
the    light   of   the    present    evidence    not 
to    see    that    her    tendency  was  to  take 
everything  he   said  au  pted  de  la  letire^ 
no  middle  ground  being  allowed  between 
the  suspicion  of  absolute  insanity  and  tlie 
assumption  of  absolute  wickedness.  I  have 
neither  time  nor  space  to  carry  this  obeerra- 
tion  into  detail ;  but  we  all  know  how  much 
depends  on  the  way  in  which  a  thing  is 
said — ^words  which,  read  or  repeated,  sound 
brutal  may  have  had  a  diflferent  intention 
when  spoken.    Have  none  of  us,  moreover, 
witnessed  the  mischievous  and  perverse  de- 
light with  which  men  of  wit  and  easy 
morals  indulge  themselves  in  puzzling  and 
mystifying  those  whom  they  accuse  (un- 
justly it  may  be)  of  precision?  Then,  in  re- 
gard to  the  disquisition  on  marriage,  which 
Lady  Byron  supposed  was  an  attempt  to 
corrupt  her  principles,  can  any  one  seriooaly 
suppose  that,  whatever  Byron  might  say  in 
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defence  of  cavalieri  serventi  in  Italy,  he 
irished  his  wife  to  provide  him  with  such 
a  substitute  in  England?  And  yet  this 
she  seems  -to  have  beliered !  Let  not  the 
reader  misconceive  me  because  I  mark  gra- 
dtaions  of  blame  where  all  is  blamable: 
and  let  the  English  mind  assert  its  good 
sense  and  the  spirit  of  fair  interpretation 
which  always  accompanies  that  virtue,  and 
give  Byron  credit  for  not  having  been  the 
malignant  demon  which  certain  critics  have 
pronounced  him. 

All  this  is  eminently  sensible. 
Lord  Lindsay  justly  adds : 

A  man  for  whom  Walter  Scott,  that  wise 
observer  and  good  man,  felt '  strong  attach- 
ment' cannot  but  have  had  much  good  in 
him.  It  was  in  proof  of  this,  and  in  sug- 
gestion that  Lady  Byron's  original  impres- 
sions were  the  true  ones,  that  1  adduced 
Sir  Walter's  testimony.  There  was  a  way- 
wardness in  Byron's  mind,  a  tinge,  not 
merely  of  that  *  madness'  which  is  so 
nearly  allied  to  *  great  wit,*  but  of  here- 
ditary 'melancholy,'  which  ran,  like  a 
subtle  poison,  through  all  its  mazes,  and 
broke  out  alternately  in  self-accusation,  en- 
hanced (as  in  many  such  cases)  by  the  plea- 
sure of  producing  a  sensation,  and  in  a  grim, 
if  not  ferocious  and  (so  to  say)  fireakbh  mer- 
riment, the  very  reverse  of  romance  and 
enthusiasm  while  it  lasted,  that  may  well 
have  amazed,  terrified,  and  disenchanted  a 
young  and  inexperienced,  although  noble- 
spirited,  woman  like  Lady  Byron.  This 
last  consideration,  the  morbid  tinge  which, 
not  amounting  to  insanity  proper,  renders 
such  men  liable  to  abnormal  conditions  of 
temper  and  conduct,  subjecting  them  to  un- 
merited constructions,  coupled  with  those 
already  urged,  may  seriouslv  modify  any 
conclusion  come  to  from  Lady  Anne's  nar- 
rative, and  even  induce  compassion  for  him 
who  was,  in  the  long  ran,  the  more  suffer- 
ing of  the  two  victims.  Lady  Byron  al- 
lowed to  Ladv  Anne  that  their  happiness 
during  their  ufe  in  common,  although  un- 
equal and  perturbed,  still  was  happiness. 
Byron  says  the  same.  She  was  wrong  in 
supposing  that,  deeply  wounded  as  he  was 
by  her  withdrawal  from  him  (and  not  with- 
out cause  so  far  as  her  silence  was  con- 
cerned), he  did  not  love  her.  A  comparison 
of  the  *  Fare  thee  well,*  with  the  lines  ad- 
dressed to  the  woman  to  whom  he  imputed 
her  aHenation  establishes  the  distinction 
which  he  at  first  drew  between  her  biassed 
and  her  native  feelings.  Afterwards,  when 
convinced  that  the  rejection  was  absolute, 
his  heart  was  an  eternal  battle-field  between 
bitterness  towards  her  and  tenderness,  ren* 
dering  it,  like  a  blasted  planet,  a  spectacle 
for  angels  to  pity. 


And  now  for  Lady  Byron's  own 
letter.  Let  the  reader  observe  the 
tone  and  spirit  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten : 

I  am  a  very  incompetent  judge  of  the 
impression  which  the  last  canto  of  Childe 
Harold  may  produce  on  the  minds  of  in- 
different readers.  It  contains  the  usual 
trace  of  a  conscience  restlessly  awake, 
though  his  object  has  been  too  long  to 
aggravate  its  burden,  as  if  it  could  thus  be 
oppressed  into  eternal  stupor.  I  will  hope, 
as  you  do,  that  it  survives  for  his  ultimate 
good.  It  was  the  acuteness  of  his  remorse, 
impenitent  in  its  character,  which  so  long 
seemed  to  demand  from  my  compassion  to 
spare  every  semblfince  of  reproach,  every 
look  of  grief,  which  might  have  said  to  his 
conscience,  *  You  have  made  me  wretched.* 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  w  re- 
sponsible. He  has  wished  to  be  thought 
partially  deranged,  or  on  the  brink  of  it, 
to  perplex  observers  and  prevent  them  from 
tracing  effects  to  their  real  causes  through 
all  the  intricacies  of  his  conduct.  I  was, 
as  I  told  you,  at  one  time  the  dupe  of  his 
acted  insanity,  and  clung  to  the  former  de- 
lusions in  regard  to  the  motives  that  con- 
cerned me  personally  till  the  whole  system 
was  laid  bare.  He  is  the  absolute  monarch 
of  words,  and  uses  them,  as  Buonaparte  did 
lives,  for  conquest,  without  more  regard  to 
their  intrinsic  value,  considering  them  only 
as  ciphers  which  must  derive  ail  their  im- 
port from  the  situation  in  which  he  places 
them  and  the  ends  to  which  he  adapts  them 
with  such  consummate  skill.  Why,  then, 
you  will  say,  does  he  not  employ  them  to 
give  a  better  colour  to  his  own  character  ? 
Because  he  is  too  good  an  actor  to  over-act, 
or  to  assume  a  moral  garb  which  it  woidd 
be  easy  to  strip  off*.  In  regard  to  his 
poetry,  egotism  is  the  vital  principle  of  his 
imagination,  which  it  is  difficult  for  him  to 
kindle  on  any  subject  with  which  his  own 
character  and  interests  are  not  identified ; 
but  by  the  introduction  of  fictitious  inci- 
dents, by  change  of  scene  or  time,  he  has 
enveloped  his  poetical  disclosures  in  a 
system  impenetrable  except  to  a  very  few, 
and  his  constant  desire  of  creating  a  sensa- 
tion makes  him  not  averse  to  be  the  object 
of  wonder  and  curiosity,  even  though  ac- 
companied b;^  some  dark  and  vae;ue  suspi- 
cions. Nothing  has  contributed  more  to 
the  misunderstanding  of  his  real  character 
than  the  lonely  ffrandeur  in  which  he 
shrouds  it,  and  his  affectation  of  being 
above  mankind,  when  he  exists  almost  in 
their  voice.  The  romance  of  his  senti- 
ments is  another  feature  of  this  mask  of 
state.  I  know  no  one  more  habitually 
destitute  of  that  enthusiasm  he  so  beauti- 
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fiillj  expressett)  and  to  which  he  can  work 
up  his  fancy  chiefly  by  contagion.  I  had 
heard  he  was  the  best  of  brothers,  the  most 
senerous  of  friends,  and  I  thought  such 
feelings  only  required  to  be  warmed  and 
cherished  into  more  difiusive  benevolence. 
Though  these  opinions  are  eradicated,  and 
could  never  return  but  with  the  decay  of 
my  memory,  you  will  not  wonder  if  there 
are  still  momentr  when  the  association  of 
feelings  which  arose  &om  them  soften  and 
fiadden  my  thoughts. 

But  I  have  not  thanked  you,  dearest 
Lady  Anne,  for  your  kindness  in  regard  to 
a  principal  object — ^that  of  rectifying  false 
impressions.  I  trust  you  understand  my 
wishes,  which  never  were  to  injure  Lord 
Byron  in  any  way ;  for,  though  he  would 
not  suffer  me  to  remain  his  wife,  he  cannot 
prevent  me  from  continuing  his  friend; 
and  it  was  from  considering  myself  as  such 
that  I  silenced  the  accusations  by  which 
my  own  conduct  might  have  been  more 
fidly  justified.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak 
ill  of  his  heart  in  general ;  it  is  sufficient 
that  to  me  it  was  hard  and  impenetrable — 
that  my  own  must  have  been  broken  before 
his  could  have  been  touched.  I  would 
rather  represent  this  as  mi/  misfortune  than 
as  his  guilt ;  but,  surely,  that  misfortune  is 
not  to  be  made  mj  crime  1  Such  are  my 
ieelings ;  you  will  judge  how  to  act.  His 
allusions  to  me  in  Cluide  Harold  are  cruel 
and  cold,  but  with  such  a  semblance  as  to 
make  tm  appear  so,  and  to  attract  all  sym- 
pathy to  himself.  It  is  said  in  this  poem 
that  hatred  of  him  will  be  taught  as  a 
lesson  to  his  child.  I  might  app^  to  all 
iBfho  have  ever  heard  me  speak  of  him,  and 
etill  more  to  my  own  heart,  to  witness  that 
there  has  been  no  moment  when  I  have 
remembered  injury  otherwise  than  affec- 
tionately and  sorrowfully.  It  is  not  my 
duty  to  give  way  to  hopeless  and  wholly 
imrequit^  affection  ;  but,  so  long  as  I  live, 
my  chief  struggle  will  probably  be  not  to 
remember  him  too  kindly.  I  do  not  seek 
the  sympathy  of  the  world,  but  I  wish  to 
be  known  by  those  whose  opinion  is  valu- 
able and  whose  kindness  is  dear  to  me. 
Among  such,  my  dear  Lady  Anne,  you  wiU 
ever  be  remembered  by  your  truly  affec- 
tionate A.  Btbon. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  lines 
without  feeling  deep  sympathy  for 
tbe  position  of  this  uidiappy  lady, 
a  position  in  wbicb  it  is  evident 
affection  for  her  hnsband  still  strag- 
gled with  a  kind  of  moral  necessity 
to  exaggerate  his  wayward  wildness 


into  depravity  in  order  to  vindicate 
herself  from  the  imputation  of  re- 
lentless obduracy.  But  it  will  be 
observed  that  throughout,  there 
are  traces  of  her  having  misunder- 
stood him,  through  confounding  his 
poetical  portraitures  with  his  per- 
sonal character,  and  mistaking  his 
language  about  them.  And  this — 
wim  the  unhappy  violence  we  have 
mentioned — we  believe  to  have  been 
at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter. 

Such,  however,  were  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  Lady  Byron  to 
her  Mends,  which  of  course  soon 
became  known,  and  excited  against 
her  husband  that  storm  and  tem- 
pest of  execration  under  which  he 
left  England  never  to  return. 

It  has  been  seen  that  afler  Lady 
Byron  left  him  she  wrote  repeatedly 
to  Mrs.  Leigh — then  staying  with 
Byron.  And  it  will  now  be  shown 
that  she  continued  to  correspond 
with  Mrs.  Leigh,  and  with  Byrof^ 
through  her,  to  the  end  of  their 
lives.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  Mrs.  Leigh  was  with  Byron 
when  the  separation  occurred,  and 
it  should  seem  she  had  been  sent 
for  in  the  hope  of  arranging  the 
unhappy  matter.  She,  therefore, 
must  have  been  the  relative  to  whom 
Lady  Byron  wrote  after  she  had  left 
him,  to  ascertain  his  state,  and  we 
should  think  this  &ct  decisive  as  to 
the  falsehood  of  the  present  charge. 

Indispviahly,  Lady  Byron  commu- 
nicated with  Lord  Byron,  and  he  vnth 
Jier,  through  his  sister ;  for  in  March 
1 821,  we  find  that  in  a  letter  to  her, 
he  writes :  *  I  have  received  your  mes- 
sage through  my  sister* s  letter  about 
English  security,'  &c.*  So  in  1820, 
Byron  says,  writing  to  Murray: 
*  Pray  tell  Mrs.  Leigh  to  request 
Lady  Byron  to  urge  on  the  transfer,' 
<&c.,'  so  that  the  two  ladies  were  on 
terinl^f  ^apparent  amity  soon  after 
the  separation.  It  is  evident  that 
Byron  from  time  to  time  wrote  to 
his  wife.    It  has  been  suggested 
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that  lie  wrote  letters  which  were 
not  sent.  Bat  this  he  himself  ex- 
plains, with  reference  to  a  letter 
wiitt^  '  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Leigh :' 
the  explanation  is  that  his  letters  to 
his  wife  were  left  v/nnoticed.  And  of 
this  there  is  positive  proof.  Thus 
he  writes  to  Murray :  *  You  do  not 
mention  a  large  letter  addressed  to 
your  care  for  Lady  Byron  from  me 
two  months  ago.  Pray  tell  me  was 
this  letter  received  and  forwarded.'  * 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was, 
and  that  it  was  lefb  wrmoticed.  And 
here  we  must  notice  a  matter  to 
which  we  beg  attention. 

There  is  a  most  touching  letter 
of  Byron's  to  Lady  Byron,  ad- 
dressed '  To  the  care  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Leigh.'  It  begins,  '  I  have  to 
acknowl^ge  the  receipt  of  Ada's 
hair,  as  dark  as  mine — ^if  I  may 
judge  from  what  I  recollect  of  some 
of  mine  in  Augusta's  possession'^ 
This  is  the  letter  which  Mrs.  Stowe 
represents  as  written  for  mere  de- 
ception, and  never  sent,  whereas  in 
the  very  same  pages  whence  she 
copied  the  letter,  it  is  stated,  that 
Byron  gave  it  to  a  lady,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Lady  Byron's,  and  as  it 
was  addressed  to  Lady  Byron,  the 
fair  presumption  is  that  of  course 
she  had  it. 

Within  the  first  few  months  of  the 
separation,  says  Moore, — 

Byron  was  persuaded  to  write  a  letter  to 
a  friend  in  England,  declaring  himself  still 
willing  to  be  reconciled  to  Lady  Byron,  and 
a  brief  negotiation  ensued ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  its  failure  after  the  yio- 
lence  he  had  done  his  own  pride  in  the 
overture,  was  what  first  inftised  any  mix- 
ture of  resentment  or  bitterness  in  the  feel- 
ings hitherto  entertained  by  him  through- 
oat  these  painful  differences.* 

It  certainly  is  manifest  that,  as 
his  biographer  observes  elsewhere, 
if  he  has  the  blame  of  the  first  se]Sa- 
ration,  he  was  not  responsible  for 
its  contvrmcmce.  It  is  not  wonder- 
ful that,  after  this,  numerous  pas- 


sages in  Byron's  letters  breathe  a 
bitter  sense  of  injury  inflicted  upon 
him  in  the  matter  of  the  separation* 
Allusions  to  it  burst  out  passionately 
from  him — suddenly,  naturally — 
with  all  the  appearance  of  impulse 
and  earnestness :  *•  I  could  have  for- 
given the  bowl  or  the  dagger ;  any- 
thing but  the  deUberate  desolation 
piled  upon  me,  when  I  stood  alone* 
upon  my  hearth,  my  household  goda 
strewed  around  me.'* 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  thai 
Byron  wrote,  and  lefb  under  the  most 
sacred  trust  with  his  friend,  a 
full  account  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  separation,  to  be  shown 
to  his  wife,  that  she  might  cor- 
rect anything  in  it  inaccurate  ; 
and  that  ficiend  consented,  with  his 
wife,  to  suppress  aud  destroy  this 
account,  and  so  leave  his  memory 
without  vindication,  and  exposed 
him  to  the  most  cruel  aspersions  ; 
while  she  at  the  same  time  herself 
published  a  document  calculated  to 
inflict  an  indelible  stigma  upon  it. 
This  might  almost  be  deemed  incre- 
dible did  it  not  stand  recorded  by 
one  of  the  parties  to  it.  And  it  ia 
so  important  to  Lord  Byron's  cha- 
racter and  the  credibihty  of  any 
accusation  against  it,  that  we  beg 
our  readers'  attention  to  it : 

His  feelings  [says  his  biographer,  the 
friend  in  whom  he  trusted  as  to  his  de- 
fence] led  him  to  impute  to  the  quarter  Xo 
which  he  now  traced  all  his  ill-fate  a  feel- 
ing of  fixed  hostility  to  himself,  which  would 
not  rest,  he  said,  even  in  the  grave,  but  con- 
tinue to  persecute  his  enemy  even  as  it  was 
now  embittering  his  life.  So  strong  was- 
this  impression  upon  him,  that  he  conjured 
me  by  our  friendship,  if  I  should  survive 
him,  not  to  let  unmented  censure  settle  upou 
his  name,  but  to  vindicate  him  wher« 
aspersed.* 

And  afterwards  he  writes  to 
Murray: 

I  sent  home  by  Moore,  and  for  Moore 
only,  mv  memoir,  written  u^  to  1816,  and  1 
gave  him  leave  to  show  it  to  whom  he 
pleased,  but  not  to  publish.    You  may  read 
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it,  and  I  could  wish  Lady  B.  to  read  it^  that 
she  may  have  it  in  her  potoer  to  mark  any- 
thing  mistaken  or  misstated,  as  it  may  pro- 
bably appear  after  my  extinction,  and  it 
would  be  but  fair  that  she  should  read  it.* 

A  little  later  he  writes  to  Moore : 

My  writing  is  to  direct  you  that  if  she 
chooses,  she  may  see  the  Memoir  in  your 
possession.  I  wish  her  to  hare  fair  play 
in  all  cases,  even  although  it  will  not  be 
published  till  after  my  decease.  For  this 
purpose,  it  were  but  just  that  Lady  B. 
should  know  what  is  there  said  of  her  and 
hers,  that  she  may  have  full  power  to  re- 
mark on  or  respond  to  ai^  part,  as  may 
seem  fitting  to  herself.  This  is  fair  deal- 
ing, I  presume,  at  all  events.^ 

No  one  can  help  seeing  that  it 
tvas  *  fair  dealing,'  and  it  was  such 
a  course  as  no  man  who  was  not  a 
madman  could  have  taken  if  ho 
were  conscious  of  such  guilt  as  is 
now  imputed  to  him.  Whether  the 
paper  was  shown  to  his  wife  or  not 
during  his  life  does  not  affect  the 
argument,  for  he  wrote  it  to  he  shoicn 
to  her,  and  to  be  corrected  by  her ; 
and  if  there  were  any  objections  to 
its  publication,  they  should  have 
been  stated  to  him  v)hile  he  was 
alive.  But  instead  of  that,  after  his 
death,  with  her  assent,  it  was  sup- 
pressed. Now  we  could  almost  ven- 
ture to  rest  Lord  Byron's  vindica- 
tion upon  this  fact  alone,  his  vin- 
dication, that  is,  against  any  more 
serious  charge  than  the  unfortunate 
violence  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  under  the  influence  of 
most  terrible  excitement  and  un- 
governable passion.  He  directed 
that  his  defence  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  her  for  the  very  purpose 
of  her  making  any  counter  state- 
ment she  chose,  that  both  might  be 
published  together.^  She  chose  not 
to  meet  it,  not  to  answer  it,  but  to 
destroy  it.  And  she  never,  while  he 
lived,  gave  him  any  opportunity  of 
meeting  her  charges,  whatever  they 
were,  for  she  never  pretended  that 


she  told  him  what  they  were  !  But 
to  the  last  she  was  obdurate  and 
unmoved. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  Lady  Byron  and  her  mother 
belonged  to  a  religious  school  -which 
Byron   himself  bitterly   portrayed 
in  a  single  line,  as  *  people  who  for- 
get Christ  in  their  Christianity;' 
or,  as  Moore  expressed  it,  put  virtue 
in  unmerciMness  to  other  people's 
vices.     And  there  is  also  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  far  too  nar- 
row-minded to  enter  into  his  cha- 
racter, particularly  with  reference 
to  rehgion,  and  mistook  his  dramatic 
representations  for  real  expressions 
of  his  unbelief  as  to  religion.    As  we 
have  already  suggested,  the   most 
probable  and  charitable  solution  of 
the    whole    matter   is  that    lueLdj 
Byron's   secret    statement    to   Dr. 
Lushington  had  some  reference  to 
supposed  irrehgion  of  Byron,  and  its 
apprehended  effects  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  her  daughter.     Beyond  a 
doubt,  the  religious   world  (which 
was  much 'more  narrow-minded  half 
a  century  ago  than  it  is  now)  were 
awfully  scandalised  by  his  works, 
those  which  preceded  as  well  as 
those  which  followed  the  separation. 
Thus,  when  Cain  came  out,  in  1 822, 
it  gave  grievous  offence,   and  was 
abused  as  blasphemous.     Lord  By- 
ron  gave  to  this  the  best  answer 
possible : 

If  Cknn  he  blasphemous,  Paradise  Lt^t 
is  blasphemous.  Cain  is  a  drama,  not  a 
piece  of  argument.  If  Lucifer  and  Cain 
speak  as  the  first  murderer  and  the  first 
rebel  may  be  supposed  to  speak,  surely  all 
the  rest  of  the  personages  talk  also  acooid- 
ing  to  their  characters.  I  hare  avoided 
introducing  the  Deity  (though  Milton  does, 
and  not  very  wisely),  on  purpose  to  avoii 
shocking  any  feelings  on  the  subject,  It 
falling  short  of  what  all  uninspired  men 
must  fall  short  in — viz.  giving  an  adequate 
notion  of  th*  effect  of  the  presence  of  Jeho- 
vah.* .  .  .  There  is  noThins^  against  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  in  Cain,    I  hold 


'  Moore,  iv.  270. 
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no  such  opinions ;  but  in  a  drama,  the  first 
rebel  and  the  first  nmrderer  mnst  talk 
according  to  their  characters.* 

Nothing,  Burelj,  can  bo  more  sen- 
sible, thougb  it  was  probably  not 
nnderstood  or  credited. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Lord 
Byron's  letters  which  conveys  a 
profonnd  truth,  which  his  character 
well  illustrated:  'A  man's  poetry 
is  a  distinct  faculty,  or  soul,  and 
has  no  more  to  do  with  the  every- 
day individual  than  the  Inspiration 
with  the  Pythoness  when  removed 
from  her  tripod.'*  Elsewhere  he 
says  :  *  My  idea  of  a  character  may 
run  away  ^vith  me.  Like  all  imagi- 
native men,  I,  of  course,  embody 
myself  with  the  character  while  I 
draw  it,  but  not  a  moment  after  the 
pen  is  from  off  the  paper. '^  That 
there  was  no  real  irreligion  in 
Byron's  character  is  shown  by  many 
passages  in  his  writings. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  Lady  Byron  belonged  to  the 
strict  school  of  religion,  and  that  in 
the  eyes  of  all  of  her  school  Byron's 
poetry,  and  his  character,  as  sup- 
posed to  be  depicted  in  it,  were 
regarded  with  horror;  and  it  can 
easUy  be  conceived,  especially  bear- 
ing in  mind  Sir  Walter  Scott's  por- 
traiture of  him,  that  in  conversation 
he  would  at  times,  particularly 
under  poetic  excitement,  or  from  a 
love  of  mystification,  be  awfully 
scandalous  to  a  lady  of  this  school. 
One  can  easily  conceive  that  her 
exaggerated  or  misconceived  ac- 
count of  some  things  he  had  said 
may  have  given  Dr.  Lushington  the 
impression  of  utter  unfitness  for  the 
care  of  a  child  and  a  young  wife, 
and  may  have  dictated  his  opinion. 
And  having  once  taken  her  resolu- 
tion on  that  ground,  Lady  Byron 
would  naturally  adhere  to  it,  under 
the  notion  of  a  duty  she  owed  to 
her  child. 

Having  already  by  anticipation 


disproved  the  story  suggested  by 
Mrs.  Stowe  (for  it  is  only  sug- 
gested after  all,  and  is  nowhero 
distinctly  stated),  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  much  about  it.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  introduced  by  a 
positive  misstatement,  that  Lady 
Byron  had  not  spoken  at  all ;  that 
her  story  had  never  been  told.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  seen  that  she 
told  it  freely  enough,  and  cruelly 
enough.  That  is  the  charge  against 
Lady  Byron,  and  there  is  some 
effrontery  in  pretending  to  mis- 
understand it.  And  if,  indeed,  her 
story  had  not  been  told,  whose  fault 
was  it  ?  She  was  entreated  to  tell 
it,  but  would  not,  except  in  secret, 
behind  her  husband's  back.  To  him 
she  never  would  disclose  what  she 
said  against  him.  Thus  she  de- 
stroyed his  power  of  defence.  In 
vain  he  appealed  to  her.  Mrs. 
Stowe  mentions  a  pathetic  letter  of 
his  to  her,  and  accuses  Byron  of 
misrepresentation ;  and  she  herself 
conceals  the  fact  that  Byron  sent  the 
letter  to  his  wife  which  she  left  un- 
noticed ;  and  then  she  represents 
Lady  Byron  as  suffering  in  silence, 
and  resolved  never  to  disclose  her 
wrongs ! 

Let  us  take  Mrs.  Stowe's  story 
as  she  says  she  had  it  from  Lady 
Byron.  The  first  thing  to  be  noted, 
however,  in  it  is  that  there  is  iw 
distinct  story  at  all!  There  is  not 
a  single  distinct  fact  or  date  in 
the  whole  of  it.  We  wiU  extract 
the  only  passages  which  bear  upon 
the  supposed  charge. 

What  does  Mrs.  Stowe  say? 
What  is  her  'true  story  of  Lord 
Byron's  life  ?  '— 

From  the  height  which  might  have  made 
him  happy  as  the  husband  of  a  noble 
woman,  ne  fell  into  the  depths  of  a  secret, 
adulterous  intrigue  with  a  blood  relation, 
so  near  in  consanguinity  that  discovery 
must  have  been  utter  ruin  and  expulsion 
from  civilised  society.  From  henceforth 
this    damning    guilty  secret    became    the 
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ruling  force  in  his  life,  holding  him  with  a 
morbid  fascination,  yet  filling  him  with 
remorse  and  anguish,  and  insane  dread  of 
detection. 

She  does  not  state  that  Ladj 
Byron  told  her  this,  but  only  that 
she  has  'embodied'  some  account 
that  Lady  Byron  gave  her;  and 
what  her  notion  of  *  embodying* 
may  be,  we  can  guess  from  the 
gross  misstatements  she  has  made. 
But  if  Lady  Byron  did  tell  her  this, 
and  tell  her  that  she  knew  it  at  the 
time,  how  can  we  reconcile  it  with 
what  Lady  Byron  herself  said  at 
the  time,  and  especially  her  friendly 
intercourse — ^affcer  leaving  her  hus- 
band— ^with  the  supposed  object  of 
this  guilty  passion  ?  And  if  she 
did  not  know  it  then,  who  ptit 
it  hi  her  head  afterwards  ?  Was  it 
Mrs.  Stowe?  Did  she  suggest  it, 
as  her  own  inference  or  conjecture, 
and  then  suppose  that  Lady  Byron 
assented  to  it?  This  is  the  only 
way  we  can  reconcile  the  statement 
with  the  undoubted  fact  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  truth.  And  this 
may  account  for  the  vague,  loose, 
shadowy  way  in  which  Mrs.  Stowe 
writes  as  to  what  Lady  Byron  really 
said.  She  does  not  pledge  hersefr 
to  one  specific  statement  as  made 
by  Lady  Byron.  And  even  if  she 
did,  we  know  that  we  could  not 
rely  upon  her  in  the  least.  For 
her  statement  is  flatly  inconsistent 
with  statements  which  Lady  Byron 
made  to  Lady  Barnard,  as  the  reader 
will  see  if  he  refers  to  it.  There  Lady 
Byron  represents  the  words  spoken 
in  the  carriage  as  an  Iwur  after  they 
got  into  it ;  which  leaves  room  for 
a  long  conversation,  and  time  for  a 
quarrel,  and  for  passion,  but  Mrs. 
Stowd  represents  him  as  uttering 
the  words  the  moment  they  got  in. 
She  says : 

77ie  moment  the  carriage  doors  were  ekut 
upon  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  the  pa- 
roxysm of  remorse  and  despair  —  unre- 
pentant remorse  and  angry  despair — ^broke 


forth  npon  her  gentle  head.  *  Yoa  might 
have  saTed  me  tcom  this,  madam !  joxl  had 
all  in  yonr  own  power  when  I  offered 
myself  to  you  first  Then  you  might  haye 
made  me  what  you  pleased ;  bnt  now  joa 
will  find  that  you  have  married  a  devil ! ' 

The  difference  it  will  be  seen  is 
most  vital ;  and  Mrs.  Stowe's  state- 
ment is,  it  is  manifest,  utterly  con- 
trary  to  Lady  Byron's  account 
What  reliance  then  can  be  placed 
upon  her  narrative  ? 

There  came  an  hour  of  reTelation — an 
hour  when,  in  a  manner  which  left  no  kind 
of  room  for  doubt.  Lady  Byron  saw  the  fuL 
depth  of  the  abyss  of  infamy  which  her 
marriage  was  expected  to  cover,  and  under- 
stood that  she  was  to  be  the  cloak  and  the 
accomplice  of  this  infamy.* 

What  'revelation?'  *  B^vela- 
tion'  of  what?  What  'infiMny?  ' 
How  was  the  marriage  to  *  cover  * 
it  ?  And  how  could  it ;  unless  in- 
deed Lady  Byron  was  to  be  a  pari^ 
to  the  infamy  ? 

Many  women  would  have  been  utterir 
crushed  by  such  a  disclosure ;  some  wouM 
have  fled  from  him  immediately  and  ox- 
posed  and  denounced  the  crime:  Lady 
Byron  did  neither. 

Well,  but  did  she  then  consent  to 
cover  it  ?  One  thing  is  clear,  that 
the  only  atom  of  truth  in  the  pas- 
sage is  the  last  sentence;  that  JjbAj 
Byron  did  not,  either  then  or  at  any 
other  time,  *  denounce  a  crime.'  As 
we  have  seen,  she  merely  com- 
plained of  ill-treatment : , 

She  would  neither  leave  him  nor  betray 
him,  nor  yet  would  she  for  one  moment 
justify  his  sin.  And  hence  came  two  years 
of  convulsive  struggle. 

All  utterly  untrue ;  she  did  leave 
him,  and  it  must  have  been  very 
soon  after  the  rupture,  for  they 
only  lived  together  a  year,  and 
of.  this  period  three  months  were 
passed  in  happiness  in  the  country, 
and  four  months  more  in  happiness 
in  town.  There  were  only  three 
months    altogether     therefore    in 
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which  the  *  infamy,'  or  the  *sin,' 
or  the  *  crime,'  whatever  it  was 
(or  was  not)  could  have  been  *  re- 
vealed '  or  *  disclosed,'  and  she  left 
him  complaining  of  no  immo- 
rality, but  of  ill-treatment,  within 
nine  months  from  their  first  com- 
ing to  town.  If  this  statement 
emanates  from  Lady  Byron  what 
are  we  to  think  of  her  ?  If  from 
Mrs.  Stowo  what  are  we  to  think  of 
Tier?  But  this  is  not  all.  When 
she  lefl,  she  remained,  as  we  have 
shown,  in  friendly  correspondence 
with  the  lady  who  is  now  so  foully 
slandered;  and  remained  in  corre- 
spondence with  her  until  her  death. 
It  will  be  observed  there  is  no  state- 
ment of  any  proof  or  evidence  of  the 
charge.     Mrs.  Stowe  says  merely : 

Lord  Byron  araued  kia  case  with  her : 
he  asserted  the  right  of  everj  human  being 
to  follow  out  what  he  called  the  impulse  of 
nature.  Subsequently  he  introduced  into 
one  of  his  dramas  the  reasoning  with  which 
he  justified  kimself  in  incesO 

It  is  all  *  arguing '  and  *  reason- 
ing ;*  and  the  last  line  is  rather  put 
as  an  inference  from  the  supposed 
justification  of  incest  in  the  poem. 
It  may  mean  no  more  than  that 
Lady  Byron  or  Mrs.  Stowe  con- 
ceived that  the  poem  justified  incest, 
and  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
was  the  crime  of  which  he  was  guilty. 

But  even  if  it  does  mean  that 
Lady  Byron  said  that  he  had  lived 
in  incest,  what  does  that  amount 
to  but  a  mere  accusation ;  and 
where  on  earth  is  the  evidence  of  it  ? 
Many  an  accusation  is  false  and 
malicious,  and  false  without  being 
malicious.  There  is  not  an  atom  of 
evidence  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
There  is  no  statement,  as  is  sup- 
posed, that  Byron  ever  confessed 
the  fact  even  to  his  wife  (as  if  that 
were  probable) ;  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  stated,  nor  is  any  single  fact 
stated  whence  guilt  could  be  in- 
ferred. 


A  respectable  legal  periodical,  the 
Law  Joimiul^  observes  very  truly : 

That  the  accuser  vs  an  interested  and  not 
a  reliable  witness,  and  that  she  offers  no 
other  evidence  than  her  dressed-up  recol- 
lection of  conversations  with  Lady  Byron, 
and  which  is  indeed  no  evidence  at  all,  and 
that  Lady  Byron's  charge  is  based  upon  the 
alleged  confession  of  Byron ;  that  it  waa 
natural  Lady  Byron  should,  as  the  sepa- 
rated wife,  be  mortified  and  suspicious; 
that  she  offers  no  evidence  in  support  of 
her  suspicions ;  and  that  her  conduct,  as 
represented  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  was  not  con- 
sistent with  her  alleged  belief  in  the  incest 
of  her  husband. 

The  Law  Journal^  however,  has 
been  misled  by  the  equivocal  style 
of  Mrs.  Stowe's  article,  in  which 
there  is  no  statement  of  a  confession 
of  the  crime,  though  it  is  so  framed 
as  to  convey  the  impression. 

Let  us,  however,  give  the  only 
other  two  passages  which  at  all 
touch  upon  the  alleged  crime  : 

Lady  Byron  made  but  one  condition  with 
him,  that  the  unhappy  partner  of  his  sins 
should  not  follow  him  out  of  England,  and 
that  Uie  crime  or  intrigue  should  be  given 
up. 

Utterly  untrue;  she  made  no  con- 
dition with  him  except  that  of  sepa- 
ration from  herself.  She  says  so 
herself : 

When  it  was  distinctlv  notified  to  Lord 
Byron  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal  [to 
execute  the  deed]  recourse  must  be  had  to 
legal  measures,  he  agreed  to  sign  a  deed  of 
separation.* 

That  was  all  Lady  Byron  enforced ; 
separation /row  herself.  So  far  from 
exacting  separation  from  his  sister, 
she  left  his  »ister  with  him  and  cor- 
responded with  her  in  confidential 
terms  untQ  the  separation  between 
her  husband  and  herself^  and  to  the 
end  of  her  life.  It  is  impossible^ 
therefore,  that  Lady  Byron  ever 
stated  what  Mrs.  Stowe  has  written. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  last  pas- 
sage  upon  the  subject  of  this  abo- 
minable charge. 
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The  person  whose  coimectioii  vith  Lord 
Byron  had  been  so  disastrons  also,  in  the 
latter  years  of  her  life,  felt  Lady  Byron's 
gracious  and  loving  influence;  vas  re- 
formed and  ennobled ;  and  in  her  last  sick- 
ness and  dying  hours  looked  to  her  for  con- 
solation and  help.* 

This  is  the  sort  of  langna^  one 
would  nse  of  one  of  the  unfortunates 
who  had  become  a  Magdalen,  and  it 
is  the  language  in  which  we  are  led 
to  suppose  Lady  Byron  spoke  of  Mrs. 
Leigh,  a  married  lady  who  was 
Hying  with  her  husband  at  the  time 
and  had  a  family,  all  apparently 
bom  in  wedlock,  and  with  whom 
Lady  Byron  was  in  firiendly  corre- 
spondence from  the  time  she  left  her 
husband's'  house  untH  that  lady 
died !  Bat  there  is  something  worse. 
There  is  this  sentence  added,  and  it 
is  the  last  upon  the  subject  of  the 
specific  charge : 

There  was  an  unfortunate  child  of  sin 
bom  with  the  curse  upon  hfer,  over  whose 
wretched  nature  Lady  Byron  watched  with 
a  mother  a  tenderness,  and  never  gave  over 
until  death  took  the  responsibility  from  her 
hands.' 

Li  other  words,  a  child  of  ^Irs. 
Leigh,^  the  sister,  left  with  Lady 
Byron  (at  what  time  and  at  what  age 
is  not  stated)  to  be  taken  care  of! 

A  contemporary  has  put  the  ex- 
travagance of  this  supposition  point 
so  clearly  and  forcibly,  that  we  will 
extract  the  passage : 

Mrs.  Leigh — ^who,  by  the  way,  wm  five 
years  older  than  Bjrron — was  married  in 
1807,  had  several  children  by  her  husband, 
and  was  living  with  him  as  his  wife  during 
the  years  of  her  brother's  courtship  and 
marriage.  If,  therefore,  Mrs.  Leigh  had 
had  a  child  within  the  period  stated,  it 
would  have  been  putatively  and  legally  the 
child  of  her  husband.  Colonel  Leigh  ;  and 
there  seems  no  conceivable  reason  why  this 
child  should  have  been  brought  up  as  the  il- 
legitimate offspring  of  Lord  Byron.  Colonel 
Leigh  attained  a  mature  age,  and  his  wife 
died  in  1 85 1,  in  St.  James's  Palace,  where 
apartments  had  been  assigned  to  her.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  needless  to  say, 
that  if  Mrs.  Leigh  had  an  illegitimate  child, 


the  fact  was  unknown  to  the  world  and  to 
her  husband.  Yet,  taking  Mrs.  Stowe's 
statements  for  granted,  we  are  asked  to  be- 
lieve, either  uiat  Mrs.  Leigh,  being  the 
mother  of  a  child  by  her  own  brother,  had 
called  attention  to  the  dreadful  secret  bj 
not  having  the  child  brought  up  as  bom  in 
lawful  wedlock,  or  else,  that  she  wantonly 
and  needlessly  confided  the  tale  of  its  true 
parentage  to  Lady  Byron.  Either  sup- 
position is  so  extravagant  that  we  must 
declme  to  accept  it  without  absolute  proof.* 

But  still  further,  Mrs.  Stowe  does 
not  state  plainly  that  Lady  Byron 
told  her  any  one  distinct  fact,  nor 
told  her  any  part  of  what  she  has 
stated.      She   says,  indeed,   *Ljady 
Byron  recounted  the  history  tcktck 
has   been   embodied  in  this   article^ 
and  gave  to  the  writer    a    paper 
containing  a  brief  memorandrun  of 
the  whole,  with  the  dates  affixed.** 
But  the  phrase  *  history  embodied 
in  this  article '  is  so  vague  that  it 
may  apply  to  the  general  account  of 
Byron's  life  and  conduct,  which,  no 
doubt,  is  founded  on  fact,  vrith  the 
single   exception  of    this  partictdar 
matter,  as  to  which  Lady  Byron  is 
nowhere    said    to     have    stated    U. 
That  she  could  not  have  stated  it 
consistently  with   truth  has   been 
proved    out   of   her    own    mouth. 
But  there  is  the  strongest  proof  re- 
maining under  her  own  handwriting 
that  she  never  did  or  could  have 
stated  anything  of  the  kind.     For 
Lord  Wentworth  writes  : 

About  three  years  ago,  a  manuscript  in 
Lady  Noel  Byron's  handwriting  was  found 
among  her  papers,  giving  an  account  of 
some  circumstances  connected  with  her 
marriage,  and  apparently  intended  for  pub- 
lication alter  her  death;  but,  as  this 
seemed  not  quite  certain,  no  decision  as  to 

its  publication  was  come  to This 

statement,  in  Lady  Byron's  own  hand- 
writing, does  not  contain  any  accusation  of 
60  grave  a  nature  as  that  which  Mrs. 
Stowe  asserts  was  told  her ;  -  and  Mrs. 
Stowe's  story  of  the  separation  is  wconsis- 
tent  with  what  I  have  seen  in  various  liters, 
^c,  of  Lady  Bffrtm^s, 

Lord  Lindsay  calls  this  decisive, 
and  we  should  think  most  people 


^  MacmiUarCs  Maganne^'p.  ^^2,  '  Ibid.  303.  ^  i 

*  Who.  ty  the  bye,  has  left  two  daughters,  both  living.  Was  Mrs.  4^9W^  this  2 

*  ^^y  Telegraph  »  HacmUlan's  Magazine,  p.  355. 
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will  think  it  is  so ;  showing  that  Lad  j 
Byron  never  eonld  have  made  such 
a  statement,  bnt  that  if  she  made  it, 
then  that  it  was  not  true.  Whether 
or  not  she  made  it,  we  venture  to 
think  that  we  have  proved  out  of 
her  own  acts  and  words  that  it  is 
not  true  in  fact. 

We  have  shown  out  of  Lady 
Byron's  own  mouth,  by  her  own 
conduct  and  her  own  acts,  that  it 
was  not  true,  that  she  did  not  and 
•could  not  know  it,  that  she  could  not 
even  have  believed  it,  for  that  her 
conduct  was  not  consistent  with 
any  such  belief;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  she  gave  a  totally  different 
acccmnt  at  the  time,  and  put  her 
separation  on  a  totally  different 
ground.  Therefore  we  say  she  never 
could  have  msbde  this  statement ; 
and  in  vindicating  him  we  have 
Also  vindicated  her. 

As  we  have  shown  the  perfect 
consistency  of  Lady  Byron's  tcri' 
dmibted  statements  with  the  view 
we  have  here  presented,  so  it  is 
equally  supported,  with  remarkable 
consistency,  by  every  line  Lord 
Byron  ever  wrote  upon  the  subject, 
from  first  to  last,  either  in  his 
letters  or  his  poems.  The  readers 
of  his  poetry  are  well  aware  of 
numerous  passages  in  which  he  be- 
wails, with  bitter  self-reproach,  the 
&ults  arising  from  want  of  early 
discipline,  and  admits  the  retribu- 
tion would  have  been  just. 

Had  it  htU  been  from  hands  less  dear  ; 

and  had  it  been  less  rancorous,  and 
not  by  means  of  a  cruel  silence  which 
exposed  him  to  suspicions  far  worse 
than  the  reality — 


The  Janus  glance  of  the  significant  eye, 
Learning  to  lie  toUh  silence. 

On  one  occasion  he  bursts  out  into 
passionate  reproach : 

Have  I  not  suffered  things  to  be  forgiven  ? 
Have  I  not  had  my  brain  seared,  my  heart 

riven — 
Hope  sapped — name  blighted — life* s  life  lied 

away, 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven? 

But  even  in  the  midst  of  these  im- 
passioned strains  of  anguish  and 
reproach,  he  gladly  turns  to  softer 
and  more  generous  thoughts,  of — 

Something  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not 

of. 
Like  the  remembered  tone  of  a  mute  lyre, 
Shall  on  their  soften'd  spirits  sink,  and  move 
In  hearts  aU  rocky  now,  the  late  remorse  of 

love. 

And  let  us  now  turn  to  the  death- 
bed  of  the  dying  poet,  and  see  what 
yearnings  of  affection  and  tendei^- 
ness  he  gave  utterance  to  with  hig 
latest  breath.  We  will  close  with 
the  passage  in  which  Lord  Lindsay 
concludes  his  admirable  letter  on 
behalf  of  Lord  Byron : 

His  dying  words  to  Fletcher,  as  recorded 
by  that  faithful  old  servant  and  Mend, 
show  that  Lady  Byron,  his  daughter,  and 
his  sister  engrossed — with  no  guilty  dis-^ 
tinction  or  remembrance  —  the  tenderest' 
emotions  of  his  heart  when  passing,  at  that 
supreme  moment,  through  tne  deep  waters 
of  his  last  affliction : — *  Oh !  my  poor,  dear 
child!* — such  is  the  simple  record — *my 
dear  Ada.  My  God !  could  I  but  have  seem 
her.  Give  her  mv  blessing,  and  my  dear 
sister  Augusta  and  her  children ;  and  you 
will  go  to  Lady  Byron  and  say — tell  her 
everything;  you  are  friends  with  her.' 
His  lordship  made  several  efforts  to  speak, 
but  could  only  repeat  two  or  three  words  at 
a  time,  such  as  *  My  wife !  my  child  I  my 
sister !  you  know  all — you  must  say  all — 
you  know  my  wishes/  The  rest  was  quite 
unintelligible. 


Note. — Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  seen  the  admirable  article 
in  the  Quarterly  on  the  subject :  written  evidently  bj  one  who  has  had 
access  to  the  best  sources  of  information,  and  who  has  taken  a  view  very 
much  resembling  our  own,  only  followed  out  far  more  fully  and  elabo- 
rately: the  basis  of  it  being  the  acts  and  words  and  conduct  of  the  parties 
at  the  time.  We  are  happy  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  adding  this 
brief  notice  of  so  able  and  exhaustive  a  confirmation  of  the^ew  which 
we  have  ventured  to  take.  digitized  by  CjOO^ 
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JABEZ  OLIPHANT;  ob,  THE  MODERN  PRINCE. 
Book  IY. — ^Me.  Oliphant  Deposed. 


CHAPTER  I. 
MB.  OLIPHANT  TAKES  FURTHER  PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  JOHN  HAWTEET. 


COMPLETELY  successful  in  ali- 
enating  the  common  people, 
Mr.  Oliphant  for  the  future  turned 
his  arms  mainly  against  the  aris- 
tocracy of  his  little  empire.  *  It  is 
always  necessary,*  says  Machiavelli, 
*  to  live  with  the  same  people ;  but 
a  prince  has  no  occasion  to  con- 
tinue the  same  set  of  nobles,  whom 
he  can  at  pleasure  disgrace  or 
honour,  elevate  or  destroy.'  K 
Jabez  could  not  take  vengeance  on 
the  whole  neighbourhood  for  the 
late  proceedings,  he  thought  he 
could  at  any  rate  punish  their 
prime  author,  John  Hawtrey,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  seized  on  a  mali- 
cious report  first  originated  by  the 
three  Saints  of  Stainton. 

In  starting  a  slander,  these  ladies 
had  always  shown  a  skill  which  was 
only  matched  by  their  ingenuity 
in  keeping  it  afoot.  They  were 
not  bad-hearted  people;  but  with 
them,  and  therefore  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Stainton  world  (for  at 
Reinsber  their  influence  had  waned, 
as  we  saw,  before  the  rising  star 
of  Oliphant),  there  was  always  at 
any  given  time  some  one  person 
who  like  the  king  could  do  no 
wrong,  and  some  one  else  who 
served  as  a  sort  of  foil  to  the  other, 
and  was  an  incarnation  of  all  the 
vices.  The  first  was  usually  a  pet 
curate,  some  silky-mannered  and 
bland-spoken  man,  who  was  also 
required  (for  the  Saints  were  strict 
as  to  his  qualifications)  to  be  young 
and  unmarried,  to  have  a  good  figure 
and  a  handsome  face,  and  to  possess 
unlimited  powers  of  endurance  in  the 
way  of  being  stroked,  purred  round 
and  adored ;  other  points,  such  as 
sincerity,  zeal  or  abilities,  were 
of  comparatively  small  importance, 


and  it  was  really  touching  to  see 
out  of  what  extraordinary  materials 
the  ladies  sometimes  contrived  to 
make  their  male- Madonna.  The 
set-off  to  the  reigning  &voarite 
was  generally  to  be  found  in  a 
candid,  blunt,  or  impetuous  man, 
to  whom  for  some  reason  or  no 
reason  at  all,  except  perhaps  that 
he  tried  to  go  his  own  way  re- 
gardless of  the  world  or  of  them, 
they  had  taken  a  decided  dislike. 
The  poor  scapegoat  had  a  rather 
hard  time  of  it.  If  he  went  to 
church  less  frequently  than  the  old 
maids,  he  was  a  godless  infidel 
who  did  not  care  for  sacred  things ; 
if  he  went  oftener,  he  was  a  hypo- 
critical Pharisee;  if  he  went  just 
the  same  number  of  times  as  them* 
selves,  why,  they  wondered  how  he 
could  do  it.  When  thrown  into 
their  society,  if  he  talked,  he  was  8 
bear;  if  he  were  silent,  a  bore;  while 
if  he  took  the  wiser  course  and 
avoided  such  hostile  company  alto- 
gether, then  he  was  a  sour  and 
sullen  misanthrope.  In  the  long 
run,  by  snubbing  him  to  his  face 
and  abusing  him  behind  his  back, 
by  calumniating  him  to  the  few 
friends  he  had,  and  by  setting  the 
whole  neighbourhood  against  him, 
they  generally  did  him  the  uninten- 
tional service  of  driving  him  away 
to  seek  a  freer  atmosphere  and 
kinder  judgments  elsewhere. 

As  Fothergill  used  to  say,  there- 
fore, the  Saints  were  extremely 
religious,  but  their  religion  mainly 
consisted  in  having  a  visible  god  to 
worship  and  a  visible  devil  to  hate. 
Between  these  two  extremes,  how- 
ever, the  black  and  the  white,  lay 
the  rest  of  their  acquaintance,  with 
all  of  whose  names,  by  way  of  a 
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change,  they  made  free  occasionally, 
though  not  persistently.  In  this 
intermediate  group  were  Hawtrey 
and  Mrs.  Mansfield,  and  very  soon 
after  the  latter  left  the  Hall,  Miss 
Beecroft  having  ascertained  from 
the  servants  the  full  details  of 
certain  visits  of  the  old  school- 
master, the  maiden  ladies  began 
to  whisper  abroad  that  *  it  was 
very  strange  Mr.  Hawtrey  .should  be 
so  much  at  Mrs.  Mansfield's ;  he 
stayed  the  other  night  till  eleven 
o'clock;  it  seemed  very  improper 
and  even  indelicate ;  they  wondered 
how  a  lady  of  Mrs.  Mansfield's 
good  taste  could  allow  him  to  do 
so.'  By  and  by  'they  had  proof 
positive  that  there  the  magnet  was 
not  Dora,  so  it  must  be  Mrs.  Mans- 
field— ^an  old  lady  of  seventy — 
ridiculous — shocking ! '  But  their 
horror  reached  a  climax  when  Le- 
titia  reported  that  Mrs.  Mansfield's 
servant  had  actually  gone  into  the 
room  one  night  and  found  her  mis- 
tress seated  on  the  same  sofa  with 
tlie  aged  widower.  From  that  time, 
whenever  they  mentioned  the  fatal 
visits,  it  was  with  a  little  shrug  of 
pious  abhorrence,  more  convincing 
than  the  direct  evidence  of  a  dozen 
witnesses. 

The  two  delinquents,  however, 
had  either  never  heard  of  the 
scandal  or  were  resolved  to  brave  it ; 
and  as  people  grow  tired  of  con- 
stantly harping  on  the  same  topic, 
the  malicious  comments  of  the 
neighbourhood  had  almost  ceased. 
About  the  beginning  of  December, 
however,  Mr.  Oliphant  chanced  to 
hear  an  allusion  to  the  matter,  and, 
though  before  his  correspondence 
^th  the  schoolmaster  he  had 
laughed  at  the  very  same  thing  as 
absurd  tittle-tattle  and  had  for- 
gotten it  directly,  it  now  began  to 
assume  great  proportions  in  his 
mind  and  to  appear  inexpressibly 
shocking. 

Thinking  it  only  generous  to  give 
-even  an  enemy  the  opportunity  of 
reformation  before  he  was  publicly 


exposed,  ho  wrote  to  Mr.  Hawtrey. 
After  protesting  that  he  was  ac- 
tuated only  by  public  and  not  at  all 
by  personal  motives,  he  said  it  was 
reported  in  the  village  that  the  school- 
master frequently  stayed  at  Mrs. 
Mansfield's  till  late  at  night,  and  had 
even  been  surprised  when  sitting  on 
the  same  sofa  with  the  lady,  and  that 
in  consequence  grave  and  most  in- 
jurious inferences  had  been  drawn, 
much  to  his  and  the  lady's  preju- 
dice. Jabez  begged  to  be  informed 
if  the  above  particulars  were  cor- 
rect, and  trusted,  if  they  were,  that 
Mr.  Hawtrey  would  give  him  an 
assurance  the  visits  should  cease; 
otherwise  he  would  feel  bound,  in 
the  interests  of  morality,  justice,  and 
I  know  not  what,  to  take  other  steps. 

Mr.  Hawtrey  replied  that  'Mr. 
Oliphant's  protestation  about  his 
disinterestedness  was  unnecessary, 
for  it  was  superfluous  to  defend 
what  had  never  been  attacked, 
though  it  was  certainly  unfortunate 
(so  far  as  appearances  went)  that 
his  regard  for  morality  should  have 
slumbered  in  this  case  till  there  was 
a  dispute  between  them.  But  he 
begged  to  inform  him  that  the  facts, 
as  stated,  were  perfectly  correct,  and 
he  did  not  doubt  the  old  women 
of  the  village,  male  or  female,  would 
make  excellent  capital  out  of  them 
when  subjects  were  few  or  talk  was 
dull ;  further,  that  if  Mr.  Oliphant 
so  pleased,  he  was  quite  at  liberty 
to  draw  any  inferences  he  liked  from 
the  said  facts.  As  to  his  own  future 
conduct,  however,  he  intended  to 
visit  Mrs.  Mansfield  that  very  night, 
and  hoped,  in  the  lack  of  better 
matter,  to  have  a  good  laugh  with 
her  over  the  epistle  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  the  Hall ;  and  in  con- 
clusion, he  expressed  a  pretty  strong 
opinion  that  it  would  be  as  well  if 
Mr.  Oliphant,  besides  attending  to 
the  public  business,  would  occasion- 
ally mind  his  own.' 

Mr.  Oliphant  indignantly  rejoined 
that  'it  was  very  well  known  he 
had  now  no  business  to  mind,  and 
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that  be  considered  snob  an  allnsion 
a  gross  impertinenee ;  insinnating 
furtbermore  tbat  it  was  strange  in- 
deed if  bis  great  cares  and  labonrs 
in  tbe  cause  of  pbilantbropy  bad 
not  placed  bis  motives  above  sus- 
picion. He  begged  to  say,  bowever, 
tbat  be  was  not  deceived  or  intimi- 
dated or  sbaken  in  any  way  by  tbe 
flippant  and  insolent  tone  of  tbe 
other's  letter ;  but  be  regretted  tbat 
Mr.  Hawtrey  sbould  not  at  once 
bave  given  a  fnll  explanation,  and 
sbould  even  determine  to  continue 
bis  visits,  notwithstanding  be  was 
now  aware  of  tbe  scandal  tbey 
caused.'  Jabez  tbougbt,  and  sup- 
ported bis  view  by  several  eloquent 
but  very  closely  written  pages,  tbat 
even  if '  tbe  inferences,  drawn  ftx)m 
tbe  fiacts  now  admitted,  were  false 
(tbougb  be  bad  observed  bis  cor- 
respondent carefully  avoided  deny- 
ing tbe  trutb  of  tbose  inferences), 
stSl  it  was  Mr.  Hawtrey's  duty  as  a 
Cbristian,  a  man,  and  a  scboolmaster, 
to  give  up  bis  own  pleasure  for  the 
public  good ;  for  bow  could  either 
tbe  parents  of  the  boys,  or  tbe  go- 
vernors, or  tbe  neighbourhood  bave 
any  confidence  in  one  whose  name 
was  under  a  cloud  ?  Like  Caesar's 
wife,  a  schoolmaster  sbould  be  above 
suspicion.  He  hoped  therefore  that, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  avoid 
a  public  exposure,  Mr.  Hawtrey 
would  reconsider  his  determination; 
and  he  kindly  offered  before  pro- 
ceeding to  tbe  ulterior  steps  he  bad 
hinted  at  in  bis  first  letter,  to  argue 
tbe  point  with  him  still  farther  by 
way  of  removing  any  difficulties  be 
might  have.' 

To  ibis  John  briefly  answered 
tbat  *  he  was  not  afraid  of  exposure 
when  there  was  nothing  to  expose ; 
and,  for  proof  tbat  in  spite  of  this 
petty  calumny  be  had  lost  the  con- 
fidence neither  of  the  neighbourhood 
nor  the  governors,  he  referred  in 
the  first  place  to  the  fact  that  tbe 
school  was  never  so  fuU,  and  in  the 
second  (if  he  could  do  so  without 
exciting  unpleasant  reminiscences) 


to  Mr.  Olipbant's  own  recent  cor- 
respondence with  the  board.  He 
would  give  up  bis  friends  for  no 
man,  and  wished  Mr.  Oliphant  would 
do  what  be  liked  without  taUdng^ 
so  much  about  it.  As  for  contiiining' 
the  controversy,  he  begged  to  say 
tbat  as  a  schoolmaster  be  was  natu- 
rally most  fieoniliar  with  tbe  ar/^w- 
mentum  hactdmrun,  but  he  was  also 
acquainted  with  the  argumentum 
ad  hondnem,  and  of  late  had  some- 
times thought  be  might  be  able 
advantageously  to  combine  the  two 
methods ;  but  -with  regard  to  Mr. 
Olipbant's  speciality,  which  seemed 
to  be  argunientum  ad  infinitum^  be 
begged  altogether  to  decline  having 
anything  to  do  with  it,  or  to  do 
anything  else  than  remain  bis  most 
humble  servant.' 

In  fact  it  was  a  very  pretty  ex- 
change of  courtesies,  though  Jabes 
was  hugely  disappointed  at  its. 
abrupt  termination.  But  he  con- 
soled himself  by  addressing  a  bist 
appeal  to  Mr.  Hawtrey,  a  very  fierce 
and  threatening  one,  tiiougb  doomed 
Hke  all  tbe  rest  to  be  ineffectuaL 

CHAPTER  IL 

A  VISION. 

On  Christmas  eve  the  Oliphants 
bad  dined  at  two,  for  there  was  to 
be  a  servants'  pcu*ty  in  the  ball  at 
night.  Sir  George  Highside  and 
Mr.  Truman  had  joined  them  at 
table  by  special  invitation,  Mr.  Oli- 
phant naving  to  discuss  some  im- 
portant business  with  them  afler^ 
wards,  and  probably  thinking  they 
would  be  more  tractable  after  a 
good  dinner.  Lord  Stainmore  was 
expected  to  arrive  in  the  evening- 
for  the  purpose  of  spending  Christ^ 
mas  day  with  the  family  which  waa  \ 
so  soon  to  be  more  nearly  connected 
with  him — tbe  wedding  being  now 
fixed  for  new  year's  day. 

When  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Kate  re> 
tired,  tbe  latter,  in  spite  of  the  snow 
which  lay  thick  on  the  gronnd, 
slipped  away  to  the  village,  with 
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a  few  seasonable  presents  for  some 
of  her  humble  favonrites.  After  her 
visits  she  called  at  the  house  of  old 
Dame  Nelson  for  the  key  of  the 
church,  and,  declining  her  escort 
to  the  sacred  edifice,  told  her  not  to 
be  uneasy  if  she  stayed  there  some 
time.  Then,  stepping  pensively 
across  the  churchyard,  she^  opened 
one  of  the  side-doors  and  was  soon 
in  the  building  alone. 

This  was  the  day,  as  she  remem- 
bered only  too  well,  on  which  poor 
Frank  Holden  two  years  before  had 
said  he  would  return  to  her  if  he 
lived,  and  her  heart  was  aching  still, 
with  a  pain  that  she  knew  would 
last  her  lifetime,  at  the  recollection 
of  him.  Calm  indeed  she  was  and 
resigned,  but  with  a  dull  feeling  of 
helplessness  at  her  fate  and  of  neces- 
sary incompleteness  in  all  her  life 
that  was  to  be  afterwards  ;  though 
she  would  not  murmur  even  to  her- 
self at  the  inscrutable  doings  of  Grod. 
Still  she  could  not  and  she  did  not 
even  brj  to  repress  the  unutterable 
tenderness  that  fluttered  about  her 
breast  whenever  she  thought  of  him, 
(and  when  did  she  not  think  of 
him  ?)  the  gush  of  sorrow,  the 
tears,  the  blessings  that  came  un- 
sommoned  at  his  name.  1  dare  say 
the  three  Saints  of  Stainton  would 
have  thought  all  this  very  wrong 
when  she  was  the  affianced  bride  of 
another  man ;  but,  O  Father  of 
mercies,  not  so  judgest  Thou. 

With  these  feelings,  then,  she 
had  stolen  away  for  an  hour  or  two 
of  quiet  communion  wiili  the  dead, 
on  the  day  he  had  named  for  his 
return.  The  next  week  was  likely 
to  he  a  busy  one  with  preparations 
for  the  wedding,  and  she  might  not 
soon  have  such  an  opportunity  again. 
She  closed  the  church-door  behind 
her  and,  gliding  to  the  steps  before 
the  communion-table,  knelt  reve- 
rently down  before  it,  resting  her 
^iretaj  head  on  the  rails  with  many 
teajs  and  prayers  for  strength  and 
guidance  in  her  trial.  The  moon- 
li^t  streamed  fuU  upon  her  through 


a  window  of  stained  glass  on  the 
right,  and  made  her  look  like  the 
picture  in  Keats : 

Rose  bloom  fell  on  her  hands  together  preat, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  ameth5'8t, 
And  on  her  head  a  glory,  like  a  saint : 
She  seemed  a  splendid  angel  newly  drest, 
Save  wings,  for  heaven. 

This  window  had  just  been  put 
up  by  Mr.  and  Miss  Oliphant  in 
memory  of  the  ill-&ted  artist,  Kate's 
only  stipulation  being  that  it  should 
be  finished  by  this  day ;  and  her 
fjace,  as  she  leaned  on  the  rails,  in- 
stinctively turned  towards  it. 

By  and  by  a  strange  feeling  all 
at  once  came  over  her,  that  Frank 
was  near — that  he  had  actually  re- 
turned as  he  promised,  if  not  visibly 
or  in  body,  at  least  in  spirit,  and 
was  hovering  about,  watching  and 
sympathising  with  her.  She  was 
not  superstitious,  and  could  not  ac- 
count for  the  fancy  which  had 
taken  possession  of  her  so  suddenly; 
nor  was  the  thought  accompanied 
by  any  terror — IVank  would  not 
harm  her.  There  was  even  a  calm 
satisfaction  in  the  close  intercourse 
she  seemed  to  be  holding  with  him ; 
and,  with  a  half-formed  notion  in 
her  mind  that  the  spirit  might  hear 
her,  she  prayed  aloud  in  a  broken 
voice:  *0  Father,  if  it  had  been 
Thy  will  that  he  had  lived !  Or 
now,  if  he  did  but  know  how  I  love 
him  still!  And  if  it  is  right,  O 
God,  that  this  marriage  should 
still  be,  give  me  Thy  help  and 
strength  for  ever.' 

After  half  an  hour  more  spent  in 
ihese  thoughts  and  devotions,  she 
rose,  still  with  the  same  strong 
sense  of  a  spiritual  presence  about 
her,  and  casting  a  look  round  as 
if  she  almost  expected  to  see  the 
apparition  of  her  lover.  The 
dim  arches  and  aisles  however  ap- 
peared as  usual  and  gave  no  sign. 
She  turned,  therefore,  and  slowly 
making  her  way  out  of  the  church, 
locked  the  door  after  her.  But 
before  she  had  taken  three  steps 
from  the  porch,  a  gtej  figure  seemed 
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to  rise  ftx)m  the  ground  and  come 
towards  her.  She  recognised  it, 
she  was  sore — it  was  Holden  in  the 
dress  he  had  nsually  worn,  when 
alive! 

We  said  that  Miss  Oliphant  was 
not  superstitious ;  like  many  other 
sensible  persons,  she  had  no  very 
definite  opinion,  one  way  or  the 
other,  on  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  apparitions  of  the  dead. 
Just  at  present,  however,  she  was 
scarcely  in  a  state  to  form  as  clear 
a  judgment  as  usual,  for  she  was  in 
bad  health  and  low  spirits,  while  the 
loneliness  of  the  churchyard,  which 
was  some  distance  from  the  houses 
and  hidden  from  them  by  dark 
trees,  might  also  increase  the  ner- 
vousness produced  by  illness.  Nor 
had  she  ever  once  doubted  the  &ct 
of  the  artist's  murder. 

Hardly  breathing,  therefore,  and 
with  a  stony  fixing  of  her  eyes,  she 
leaned  against  a  head-stone  for  sup- 
port as  the  figure  advanced,  float- 
ing, as  it  seemed,  noiselessly  along 
the  snow.  Its  face,  awfully  like 
his,  was  towards  her,  bright  in  the 
moonlight,  and,  as  it  came  opposite, 
a  strange  convulsion  passed  over 
the  features.  Without  stopping, 
however,  the  form  swept  on  a  few 
feet  beyond  her — ^and  she  breathed 
again  and  gave  a  long  sigh  of  relief 
and  yefc  of  dissatis&ction.  Then 
she  trembled — for,  in  spite  of 
her  feelings  in  the  church,  there 
was  something  appalling  in  being 
thus  face  to  face  with  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  might  it  not  be  some 
fiend  in  disguise? — as  the  figure 
turned  and  at  last  stood  before  her 
in  silence,  but  with  its  pale  face 
writhing  with  emotion.  The  thought, 
based  no  doubt  on  old  traditions  of 
ghost  stories,  had  flashed  across  her 
in  a  dim  sort  of  way,  that  appari- 
tions could  not  speak  unless  they 
were  first  spoken  to;  and  all  her 
old  courage  came  back  to  her  as 
in  awestruck,  yet  longing  tones,  she 
murmured : 

*  Kit  troubles  you,  it  shall  not  be.' 


Then,  after  burying  her  fieice  in 
her  hands  to  conceal  from  her  view 
the  form  that  still  stood  opposite 
and  silent,  she  whispered : 

'  MercifHil  Saviour ! — ^you  are  not 
angry  with  me,  Frank  ? ' 

But  before  Frank,  for  it  -was  he, 
could  master  his  own  agitation  suf- 
ficiently to  speak  a  word,  the  shodc 
overpowered  her,  and,  if  he  had  not 
caught  her,  she  would  have  &llen 
to  the  ground.  Placing  her  on  a 
broken  tombstone  close  by,  he  sup- 
ported her  head  on  his  breast  till 
she  should  recover,  and  meanwhile 
had  leisure  to  curse  his  own  folly 
in  not  approaching  her  more  dis- 
creetly, and  to  wonder  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  run  for  assis- 
tance, or  wait  till  she  came  to  her- 
self. He  could  not  guess  from  any- 
thing she  had  said  yet  that  she 
thought  him  anything  but  a  living 
man,  and  as  he  imagined  he  had 
taken  sufBcient  care  to  apprise  her 
by  recent  letters  that  he  was  still 
in  existence,  he  ascribed  her  swoon 
to  the  same  cause  which  had  made 
him  unable  to  use  his  own  voice  for 
a  time — ^the  natural  agitation  pro- 
duced by  the  first  meeting  of  two 
persons,  one  of  whom  has  treated 
the  other  very  cruelly,  for  this  was 
the  light  in  which  he  regarded  Mks 
01iphant*8  conduct.  Mrs.  OUphant, 
however,  though  considerably  sur- 
prised herself  to  find  in  the  Hall 
letter-bag  one  morning  decided 
proofs  in  Frank's  handwriting  that 
he  was  not  murdered  after  aU,  had 
carefully  abstracted  them,  and  had 
never  Innted  even  at  the  possibiUiy 
of  his  being  still  alive.  She  was 
hoping  that  before  the  &ct  was 
known,  the  marriage  betwe^i  her 
daughter  and  Stainmore  would  have 
taken  place ;  then,  what  the  artist 
might  say  or  do  would  matter  very 
little. 

Miss  Oliphant  opened  her  eyes 
at  last,  and  muttered  dreamily, 
and  with  a  visible  shudder :  '  Is  it 
gone  P  Oh,  why  did  he  not  take 
me  with  him  P  /^He  looked  veiT 
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angry,  I  thought,  and  pale.  Poor, 
poor  Frank ! '  Then  suddenly  be- 
coming conscious  that  she  was  sup- 
ported by  some  one,  she  tried  to 
raise  herself,  and  went  on :  *  Thank 
you,  sir ;  I  can  do  very  well  by  my- 
self, now:  it  was  a  sudden  faint- 
ness,  that  was  all ;  do  not  say  any- 
thing about  it,  please.  Nay,  leave 
hold — who  is  it  ? '  and  feeling  her- 
self still  held,  she  looked  up  in 
Holden's  face,  and  when  she  saw  it, 
fainted  again. 

Frank  poured  into  her  ears  ex- 
postulations and  apologies,  and  the 
sound  of  his  familiar  voice  had  an 
effect  even  in  her  half  unconscious 
state ;  for  when  she  looked  up 
again,  her  fears  had  ceased,  though 
her  mind  was  evidently  wandering 
back  to  the  time  when  she  had  been 
his  pupil. 

*  Yes,  it  is  very  pleasant,  Frank,* 
she  murmured  with  a  smile :  ^  and 
would  it  not  be  as  well  to  put  a 
little  blue  in  the  foreground?  I 
know  she  will  never  approve  of  it, 
but  you  will  not  go  away  to-day  ? 
I  have  had  a  terrible  dream,  I  think, 
or  something.  Do  you  know  I 
dreamed  that  they  positively  wanted 
me  to  marry  some  one  else — some 
lord  or  other — and  you— oh,  you 
were  drowned — drowned,  Frank— 
and  all  kinds  of  horrible  things.' 

The  artist  who  now  perceived 
that  Miss  Oliphant's  swoon  had 
arisen  from  her  still  supposing  him 
dead,  took  advantage  of  the  gleam 
of  consciousness  to  explain,  by 
chiming  in  with  her  present  delu- 
sion, how  affairs  stood. 

*  Absurd,  Miss  Oliphant!  You 
/eel  that  I  am  not  dead,  but  a  living 

man.  You  dreamed  wrong,  you 
see.  It  was  all  a  mistake  about  my 
dying.  The  body  that  was  found 
was  not  mine  at  all,  but  that  of  some 

xmlncky  Neapolitan.     I  had * 

*0  Frank,  Frank,  how  silly  I 
was!'  she  suddenly  exclaimed  in 
her  natural  tone,  and  looking  up  at 
him  in  wonder  and  delight.  She 
bad  not  heard  what  he  said,  only 


the  sound  of  his  voice,  but  she  had 
now  recovered  consciousness,  and 
with  it  came  the  conviction  that  she 
was  really  supported  by  flesh  and 
blood,  and  by  no  one  else  than 
Holden  himself.  Then  she  hid  her 
face  on  his  shoulder  and  burst  into 
tears,  with  a  storm  of  conflicting 
emotions  in  which  wild  joy  was  cer- 
tainly predominant. 

The  artist  held  her  in  silence  for 
two  or  three  minutes  till  he  saw  she 
was  a  little  calmer.  Then  he  re- 
leased himself  very  gently  but  firmly, 
and  stood  before  her. 

*  Well,  now  that  you  are  suffi- 
ciently recovered.  Miss  OHphant,' 
he  said  in  a  broken  faltering  voice, 
which  gathered  strength  however 
as  he  went  on,  *  it  will  be  only  right 
that  I  do  my  errand ;  the  sooner 
the  better, — heaven  help  me.  But 
first  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  the 
great  shock  I  gave  you  by  appearing 
so  suddenly.' 

*  I  wish  all  shocks  ended  as  plea- 
santly, Frank,'  murmured  Kate  with 
a  sort  of  low  cooing  satisfaction. 

*  Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  apolo- 
gise,' he  went  on  with  sudden  bit- 
terness, as  if  roused  to  anger  by  the 
very  kindness  of  her  answer,  *  for 
coming  here  at  all  or  even  for  being 
alive  when  I  am  so  little  wanted ; 
however,  I  thought  my  two  letters 
to  you  would  have  satisfied  you  I 
was  still  living  and  well — as  well  at 
least  as — as .' 

*  Your  letters,  Frank  !  I  never 
got  them,'  exclaimed  Kate,  as  he 
hesitated. 

*  Ah,  well,  no  matter.  They  have 
miscarried,  I  suppose,  like  all  the 
rest — everything  does  miscarry  with 

me  now,  I  think.  I  ought '  here 

his  voice  broke  down  in  a  passionate 
sob,  and  it  was  an  instant  before 
he  could  go  on,  *  I  ought  to  have 
thought  of  that* 

*  Nay,  do  not  say  a  word  more 
about  me.  It  was  not  your  fault, 
dear  Frank,  and  I  am  very  weak. 
It  is  strange  about  these  letters. 
But  surely,'  she  continued,  tenderly 
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looking  at  him  and  taking  his  hand, 

*  all  the  old  luck  has  not  left  yon  ?' 

'  It  was  not  of  myself  I  came  to 
speak,  Miss  Oliphant,'  he  replied, 
withdrawing  his  hand  at  the  same 
time,  '  I  would  not  have  intruded 
on  yon  for  that.  I  came,  a  long 
journey,  on  your  own  account,  to 
warn  you  ;  and  if  you  had  received 
my  letters  and  answered  them  as  I 
expected,  this  very  painful  interview 
might  have  been  spared.' 

*  O  Frank,  how  coldly  you  speak ! 
It  is  not  painful ;  it  is  very  pleasant. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am.' 

*By  the  living  God,  Miss  Oli- 
phant,  I  miLst  curse  you  if  you  talk 
like  that,'  exclaimed  the  artist  with 
intense  fierceness,  his  eyes  flashing 
fire  and  his  words  almost  overleap- 
ing one  another  in  his  passion.  In 
her  excitement  she  had  not  realised 
till  now  the  change  in  his  tone  or 
indeed  the  gulf  which  had  opened 
during  the  last  twelve  months  be- 
tween herself  and  him ;  and  sickened 
once  more  with  doubt  and  appre- 
hension she  sank  on  the  tombstone 
for  support,  as  he  went  hastily  on. 

*  AKve  or  dead,  I  will  curse  yon  if 
you  pretend  to  be  glad  to  see  me 
now.  Anything  but  that !  Is  it 
not  enough  that  you  have  destroyed 
my  dreams  of  all  that  was  lovely 
and  beautiful  and  noble  in  woman, 
blasted  my  youth,  killed  my  am- 
bition, dried  up  the  very  springs  of 
hope  and  common  kindliness  in  roe 
— all  this  not  enough,  but  you  must 
laugh  at  me  as  well  P  But  psha  ! 
I  mil  be  calm.  Just  let  me  do  my 
errand  and  go.' 

*Your  errand!  What  errand?' 
asked  the  frightened  girl. 

*  To  warn  you,'  he  replied,  again 
summoning  his  composure  and 
speaking  gently  yet  proudly,  'to 
warn  you  earnestly  against  this  new 
engagement  you  have  formed.  If 
you  had  got  my  letters  and  acknow- 
ledged them,  my  visit  would  have 
been  superfluous;  but  as  you  did 
not  write  I  determined,  very  reluc- 
tantly, to  oome  here  and  see  you  in 


person.  Do  not  misunderstand  my 
motives.  Of  course  all  is  over  be- 
tween U6  for  ever;  I  knew  that 
perfectly — as  well  as  you  do ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  right  to  say,  even 
though  it  seems  rude,  that  in  the 
very  improbable  event  of.  your  be- 
ing willing  to  renew  our  engage- 
ment, I  am  not.  No ;  I  am  a  poor 
artist,  but  not  quite  a  do^  to  be 
whistled  on  or  off*  at  your  plea- 
sure or  the  pleasure  of  any  w^oman 
in  the  world.  I  only  wish,  you  to 
be  clear  on  this  point,  and  not  to 
fancy  that  I  am  trying  to  rein- 
state myself  in  your  good  graces 
by  lowering  a  more  fortunate  livaL 
I  came  here  because  I  thought  com- 
mon justice  and  charity  reqnired 
me  to  do  so,  just  as  I  should  go  out 
of  my  way  to  prevent  an  nttm* 
stranger  from  walking  over  a  preci- 
pice ;  from  pity  for  you^  and,  per- 
haps— I  will  not  deny  ii>— -&om  some 
tenderness  still  for  one  I  onoe  loved 
so  passionately.  I  ^dsh  to  let  jou 
know  therefore  what  this  Lord 
Stainmore  is.' 

Kate  was  crying.  '  Oh,  Loird 
Stainmore ;  and  what  of  Lord  Stain- 
more  ? '  she  asked  coldly.  She  bad 
positively  forgot  the  viscount^s  ex* 
istence,  and  did  not  much  care  to 
be  reminded  of  it.  Frank  however 
misinterpreted  her  manner,  and  re- 
plied : 

*You  do  not  wish  to  hear  any- 
thing against  the  reigning  favoorite  ? 
Well,  it  is  natur^,  and  I  will  aay 
my  say  very  briefly. 

*When  I  disappeared,  yon  pro- 
bably, like  all  tiie  rest  of  the  worid,. 
supposed  me  murdered  by  brigands ; 
and  so  far  as  the  intention  went^ 
that  was  the  case.  I  was  attac^^ed 
by  them  but  escaped — ^for  what  good 
purpose,  it  would  take  a  wise  maa 
to  say.  However,  so  it  was,  and 
the  story  of  my  escape  waa  safB- 
ciently  wonderful.  I  may  perka{» 
tell  it  you  in  full,'  he  went  on  with 
a  pained  smile,  'if  ever  we  meet 
again — years  hence,  I  mean,  when 
we  have  forgot  all  about  this  or  aie 
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grown  too  old  to  have  much  feeling 
left.  Well,  whilst  I  was  with  these 
fellows,  I  ascertained  that  thej  had 
been  employed  by  some  one  else 
— some  scoundrel  who  was  eager 
for  my  death  but  too  cowardly  to 
strike  the  blow  himself;  and  I 
afterwards  became  acquainted,  on 
proofs  which  at  least  completely 
satisfied  myself,  and  which  I  believe 
would  satisfy  a  court  of  justice,  if 
it  were  worth  while,  with  the  vil- 
lain's name  who  hired  the  brigands. 
Miss  Oliphant,  that  villain  was  no 
other  than  your  bland  and  noble 
and  all -accomplished  friend  and 
future  husband.  Lord  Stainmore.' 

^Ls  it  possible?  But  what  are 
your  proofs  of  this  ? ' 

*  They  are  there,'  replied  Holden, 
handing  her  a  small  bundle  of 
papers ;  *  but  they  are  too  long  to 
go  through  now.  It  is  enough  that 
they  satisfied  me  on  the  subject, 
and  I  think,  if  you  carefully  peruse 
them,  you  will  be  satisfied  too.  In 
the  package  there  is  also  an  account 
of  the  previous  career  of  this  esti- 
mable nobleman  in  India,  the  cor- 
rectness or  falsity  of  which  you  will 
easily  be  able  to  ascertain  through 
some  of  your  friends  in  the  army. 
Do  so ;  inake  full  inquiry,  and  then 
— ^marry  him  if  you  like :  my  task, 
now  that  I  am  assured  these  proofs 
are  eafely  in  your  own  hands,  is 
done.  Tet  I  would  not  go  without 
imploring  you,  by  the  love  you  once 
felt  for  me,  or  if  any  service  I  have 
ever  done  you  still  touches  your 
heaart  at  all — as  you  value  your  own 
happiness  on  earth  or  in  heaven — 
nay,  as  you  must  stand  one  day 
before  the  Almighty  God  to  render 
an  account  of  your  life — I  implore 
you,  whatever  may  be  your  fate, 
not  to  entrust  it  to  a  blood-stained 
hypocrite  like  this.  And  now — 
I  cannot  say  more — I  shall  break 
down  again  if  I  do,  and  I  will  be 
cahn — ^now,  fieirewell.  Miss  Oliphant, 
for  ever  and  yet  for  ever,  and — and, 
after  all — ^may  you — well,  I  will  still 
try  to  think  kindly  of  you.' 


His  last  words,  in  spite  of  his 
avowed  determination  to  remain 
composed,  were  almost  inaudible 
with  agitation ;  then  with  one  last 
look  he  turned  and  walked  slowly 
away. 

Miss  Oliphant  still  held  the  packet 
mechanically  in  her  hand.  She  was 
blinded  with  tears,  and  bewildered^ 
yet  all  her  pride  was  roused  by  the 
cruel  way  in  which  (as  it  seemed  to 
her,  who  knew  nothing  about  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  letter  enclosing  the  forged 
note  from  herself  twelve  months 
ago)  Frank  had  so  scornfully  re- 
jected the  affection  she  had  shown 
on  his  strange  reappearance.  Sho 
too  turned  haughtily  away  without 
a  word,  and  took  a  few  Hngering- 
steps  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but 
it  was  with  an  aching  heart,  for  she 
felt  that  such  a  pai'ting  must  be, 
as  he  said,  for  ever,  and  that  her 
life  was  a  blank  once  more.  It 
was  hard  that  the  cup  of  joy  should 
have  come  so  near  her  lips  only  to 
be  dashed  away. 

When  she  had  gone  a  few  yards^ 
therefore,  either  hor  courage  failed 
her,  or  kinder  feelings  came  back. 
She  stood  still  and  turned  towards 
him  again. 

'Mr.  Holden — Frank!'  she  said 
in  a  low  voice,  in  which  tenderness 
was  fighting  hard  with  pride. 

Frank's  ears  that  night  were 
quicker  than  usual,  for  he  was  now 
many  yards  distant.  He  stopped 
and  looked  back. 

*  Well,  Miss  OHphant?' 

'  Do  you  think,  then,  it  is  right  that 
we  should  part,  you  and  I,  without 
a  word  of  explanation  ? '  she  asked. 

He  came  back  to  her  slowly,  and 
with  evident  reluctance. 

*  I  do  not  quite  see  what  expla- 
nation there  can  be.  Miss  Oliphant, 
or  what  we  can  say  which  has  not 
been  said  already  in  writing,  or 
otherwise,'  he  answered  gently. 
'  But  if  you  like  to  say  anything 
more,  and  do  not  find  it  too  pain- 
ful, or  if  I  can  be  of  any  further- 
service  to  you,  why,  speak  by  all 
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means — it  is  only  bearing  np  a  little 
longer,'  he  muttered  to  himself. 

*I  know  that  yon  may  think  I 
have  not  acted  right  in  forming 
this  new  engagement,'  she  said, 
seating  herself  again  on  the  broken 
tombstone,  and  covering  her  eyes 
with  her  hand :  *  at  times  I  have 
thought  so  myself.  But  I  should 
have  fancied  that  simple  justice 
would  make  you  ask  what  my  rea- 
sons were,  before  you  judge  me  so 
very,  very  harshly.'  ; 

*  If  anything  you  say  alters  that 
harsh  judgment,  I  will  bless  it  with 
all  my  heart,'  exclaimed  Frank  as 
she  paused ;  *  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  thought  so  very  bitterly 
of  you,  after  all.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, in  my  agony,  I  fancied  that 
Fotherffill  might  be  nearer  the 
truth  in  his  opinion  of  you  than  I 
was,  with  my  inexperience  of  the 
sex.  He  once  depicted  you  to  me 
as  a  terrible  and  heartless  flirt.' 

*Mr.  FothergUl  did  ? '  asked  Kato 
with  a  slight  contemptuous  toss  of 
the  head,  which  was  caused  by  the 
recollection  of  a  certain  interview 
of  her  own  with  that  gentleman. 

'Tes;  and  that  was  why  your 
pretending  to  be  glad  to  see  me, 
forsooth,  after  this  new  engage- 
ment, made  me  so  angry  just  now. 
I  could  have  torn  you  to  pieces  then, 
because  you  seemed  doing  your  best 
to  justify  his  hard  opinion  of  you, 
after  I  had  been  trying  so  many 
months  to  think  better  of  you,  and 
had  succeeded  at  last.' 

*  And  pray,  how  did  you  think  of 
me  ?'  asked  Kate  angrily. 

*  Why,  as  a  fallen  angel  of  light. 
Miss  Oliphant,'  he  replied ;  *  fallen, 
fallen  indeed  from  the  heaven  of 
heavens  to  earth,  but  an  angel  after 
all,  with  ineffable  glories  of  her  old 
home  still  lingering  about  her, 
broken  lights  of  beauty,  halos  of 
purity  that  could  never  leave  her, 
seraphic  memories  of  love  and  ten- 
derness, in  her  heart  reverberations 
from  the  throne  of  God— but  all 
faint  and  dim  and  marred  by  this 


new  and  astounding  taint  of  mort^ 
weakness.  Such  I  have  tb.otight 
you — such  I  think  you  now  as 
you  sit  there — and  sucb  T  ^would 
gladly  think  you  for  ever  in  my 
own  solitary  future.' 

He  paused,  but  as  she  did  not 
speak,  he  went  on  in  a  calmer 
strain: 

*  It  is  all  natural  enough,  I  said 
to  myself.  She  was  grateful  to  me 
far  beyond  my  merits,  because  I 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
do  her  a  service,  and  in  her  in- 
experience she  mistook  that  grati- 
tude for  love.  She  was  then,  thrown 
into  the  society  of  a  man  -who  was 
infinitely  my  superior  in  everything 
but  honesty,  and  she  soon  discovered 
that  there  was  room  in  her  hreast 
for  far  warmer  feelings  than  any 
she  had  ever  entertained  for  myselfl 
She  set  her  mistake  right,  threw 
me  over,  and  took,  as  she  ought  to 
have  done,  the  man  she  loved.  But 
in  her  affection  towards  me  she  was 
at  least  sincere  at  the  time.  This 
is  what  I  came  to  think  about  yon. 
Miss  Oliphant,  as  you  are  curious 
on  the  point.' 

*  You  did  me  no  more  than  jus- 
tice, Mr.  Holden,'  said  Kate 
haughtily  and  coldly ;  '  you  did  me 
less  than  justice.  I  loved  you  as  I 
have  loved  no  one  since,  and  one  of 
my  chief  reasons  for  accepting  Lord 
Stainmore's  hand  was  his  Ixiend- 
ship  for  you — this  and  the  hope 
that  thus  my  own  life,  which  seemed 
dark  and  dreary  enough,  might  not 
throw  a  shadow  over  others.  They 
all  wished  it,  and  after  your  dei^ 
as  we  thought,  what  had  I  to  hve 
for  but  their  happiness  ?* 

*  And  so,  by  way  of  showing  your 
appreciation  of  this  assassin's  in- 
tense friendship  for  me  before  he 
had  even  once  set  eyes  on  me,  you 
jilted  me  in  his  favour!  Well,  I 
have  often  heard  of  woman's  per- 
fidy and  her  excuses  for  it,  but 
this — ^however,  no  matter — ^yon 
shall  not  vex  me  again — it  is  a 
queer  world.'  by  GoOglc 
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'  I  did  not  know  he  waa  an  as- 
sassin, and  I  do  nob  quite  see  how  I 
could  jilt  the  dead — ^as  I  supposed 
you  to  be,'  replied  Kate,  preserving 
her  temper  admirably. 

*  God  of  heaven,  she  will  drive 
me  mad  yet !  K  I  had  been  dead, 
as  I  wish  I  were,  it  would  of  course 
have  mattered  little ;  but  afber  aU 
your  vows  and  promises  you  ac- 
cepted him  when  I  was  living  and 
you  knew  I  was  living  and  thought 
me  likely  to  live.  Or  perhaps  you 
will  even  disclaim  your  own  letter, 
so  kindly  announcing  the  fact  to 
me  ?  O  Kate !'  His  old  affection 
seemed  involuntarily  to  lodge  this 
final  protest  against  any  further  dis- 
play of  her  baseness. 

'  What  letter  ? '.  exclaimed  Kate, 
her  anger  now  fairly  breaking  out. 
•  I  do  declaim  it.  This  is  intolerable, 
Mr.  Holden.* 

*  What  letter !  Your  letter  en- 
closed  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's^ — short 
and  sweet,  like  a  lawyer's  laugh — 
written  forsooth  on  the  self-same 
pretty  pink  note-paper  and  sealed 
with  the  self-same  blue  wax  that  I 
had  kissed  and  pressed  to  my  heart 
ten  thousand  times  before — ^your 
letter  telling  me  in  half  a  dozen 
lines  without  preface,  cause  or 
apology  that  you  were  going  to  be 
married  to  some  great  man,  and 
were  as  faithless  as  hell ;  and  sound- 
ing, by  Jove,  just  as  if  you  ex- 
pected me  to  write  you  a  warm  con- 
gratulatory note  by  return — the 
letter  that,  coming  just  after  my 
wound — but,  psha ! — the  letter  you 
wrote.  Miss  Oliphant,  just  before 
you  heard  of  the  attempt  on  my 
life  and  after  you  had  been  engaged 
to  Lord  Stainmore  for  some  weeks.' 

*  I  never  wrote  such  a  letter  at  all; 
and  I  only  became  engaged  to  Lord 
Stainmore  last  June,  many  months 
after  I  supposed  you  dead, — and  then 
only  for  the  reasons  I  teU  you.' 

Frank  was  staggered:  'Tou — 
never — wrote — such  a  letter ! '  he 
repeated  after  her  in  profound 
amazement. 


*  Never — ^never  in  my  life.* 

*  And  you  only  became  engaged 
to  Lord  Stainmore  six  months 
ago!  O  Kate,  you  would  not — 
you  could  not  deceive  me  twice  ?  * 
His  last  words  were  in  tones  of 
such  infinite  pathos,  and  were  ac- 
companied by  a  look  of  such  eager 
yet  pleading  tenderness,  that  they 
swept  away  at  once  the  feeble 
barrier  of  pride  which  Elate  had 
just  now  been. so  busy  in  erecting 
against  him. 

*  Dearest  Frank,*  she  exclaimed 
in  the  sweet  music»Ed  voice  of  other 
days,  *I  cannot  be  deceiving  you 
twice,  because  I  have  never  yet 
deceived  you  at  all.  Believe  me  it 
is  aU  as  I  say,  and  there  is  some 
mistake  about  this  letter.  Either 
you  have  dreamed  its  existence  in 
your  illness * 

*  Nay,  dear  Kate,  I  have  it  here 
in  my  pocket,'  and  Frank  began 
fumbling  nervously  and  excitedly 
for  the  important  document. 

*  Then  you  have  been  imposed  on 
by  some  villain  who  has  passed  it 
off  as  mine.  Whoever  wrote  it,  it 
is  a  gross  base  forgery.  But  we 
will  look  into  that  by  and  by ;  never 
mind  it  now.' 

Her  tone  would  have  carried  con* 
viction  to  one  much  less  eager  than 
Frank  to  beUeve  these  pleasant 
tidings.  And  as  he  thought  for  a 
moment,  he  remembered  it  had 
once  or  twice  occurred  to  him  that 
the  writing  was  much  less  firm  than 
Kate's  usual  hand ;  this,  however, 
he  had  ascribed  to  her  natural  agita- 
tion on  penning  such  an  epistle. 
But  now  the  truth  flashed  on  him 
like  a  revelation. 

'Dearest,  how  can  you  forgive 
mo  ?*  he  asked. 

*  Nay,  dear  Frank,  if  you  got  such 
a  letter,  I  do  not  wonder  at  any- 
thing you  have  said.  But  you 
ought  to  have  known  me  better.' 

Perfect  amity  being  restored, 
*And  now,  Frank,'  said  Kate  as 
they  sat  side  by  side  on  the  broken 
tombstone,  '  I  must  hear  your  story 
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'  will  yon  pat  it  ojff  till  we  are 
eighty,  as  yoa  threatened  ?  ' 

'  Nay,  dearest ;  but  I  will  not  tell 
yon  a  word  of  it  till  yon  let  me 
know  clearly  wliat  yon  are  going  to 
do  about  Lord  Stainmore  and  me. 
I  am  dying  with  suspense  to  know 
whether  of  us  yon  will  choose.' 

*I  do  not  know  that  I  shall 
choose  either  of  yon  now, — but  at 
any  rate  I  think  I  shall  decline  the 
■viscountship.  As  for  you,  I  plead 
a  mutual  and  complete  release  long 
Ago.  Seriously,  Frank,  we  will 
have  no  more  rash  or  unknown 
engagements,  a&d  I  will  promise 
absolutely  nothing  till  my  uncle 
knows  everything.' 

*  Well,  you  know  it  was  not  my 
fault,  or  indeed  yours,  that  our 
engagement  was  a  secret  before. 
But,  ah,  Kate,  at  least  I  may  hope  ? ' 

*I  am  not  aware,'  she  replied 
laughing  and  half  turning  her  face 
away,  *  that  I  have  the  power  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  any  of  your 
own  feelings  you  like.  You  are  a 
free  agent  I  suppose. — ^But  come, 
it  is  beginning  to  snow  again  and  I 
am  nearly  dead  with  cold ;  let  us  go 
into  old  Dame  Nelson's  for  your 
adventures.  I  must  take  her  the 
•church  key,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
she  will  let  us  sit  by  the  fire  and 
talk ;  and  she  is  so  deaf  that  any 
flecrets  in  the  story  you  may  tell 
without  fear.' 

Accordingly  they  went  into  the 
cottage  and  when  Miss  Oliphant 
had  exerted  herself  to  explain  what 
they  wanted,  the  old  woman,  who 
remembered  Holden  and  was 
pleased  to  see  him  t^in,  not  only 
placed  chairs  for  them  by  the  fire, 
but  obligingly  took  herself  off  to  a 
neighbour's  house.  Frank  and  Kate 
therefore  were  left  alone,  and  the 
former  proceeded  with  his  narrative. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Flume's  NAREATIVE. 

*  Yon  doubtless  know  from  Lord 
Stainmore  or  otherwise  the  circnm* 


stances  under  which  I  disappeared. 
I  was  painting  some  ruins  by  the 
seashore  with  the  great  volcano  op- 
posite— ^the  prettiest  spot^  Kafee;  I 
must  take  yoa  ^ere  some  time.  I 
had  been  engaged  on  my  "work  for 
about  a  month  and  was  on  my  beat 
one  sunny  afternoon  a  few  days 
after  our  noble  friend  visited  me 
there.  I  was  singing,  I  think — it 
is  a  trick  of  mine  when  I  am  at 
work  by  myself — and  at  the  same 
time  considering,  I  remember, 
whether  I  ought  to  put  in  or  leave 
out  a  certain  big  stone  in  the  fore- 
ground, when  I  was  rather  startled 
by  hearing  the  sound  of  some  one 
pressing  roughly  through  the  brush- 
wood a  few  yards  behind  me.  I 
glanced  round  and,  to  my  conster- 
nation, saw  three  truculent-lookiiig 
fellows  advancing  towards  me  at  a 
run.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
about  their  purpose,  for  one  of  i^em 
had  a  gun  in  his  hands  and  anotha* 
a  drawn  stiletto.  Of  course  I  sprang 
up  instantly  and  fisu^ed  them, 
snatching  up  a  strong  oak  s^ds^ 
which  was  the  only  weapon  I  had, 
for  being  so  near  Naples  and  having 
a  vivid  knowledgfe  of  my  Krwn  po- 
verty, I  had  been  fool  enongk  to 
consider  myself  perfectly  safe  from 
brigands.  They  came  at  me  with- 
out a  word  and,  though  I  made  the 
best  resistance  I  could  and  suc- 
ceeded in  flooring  the  scamp  who 
carried  the  gun,  the  odds  were  too 
great;  so  after  receiving  two  or 
three  wounds  from  the  stiletto,  I 
was  at  last  knocked  down  and 
stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  head  from 
the  butt  of  the  gun,  which  one  of 
them  had  picked  up.  No  doubt  th^ 
thought  me  dead;  and  how  long  I  lay 
insensible  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  mnst 
have  been  some  minutes ;  for  wh^ 
I  came  to  myself  they  had  already 
rifled  my  pockets  and  torn  from  my 
neck  the  locket  which  contained 
somebody's  hair,  Kate,  who  was 
very  dear  to  me, — ^besides  slashing 
up  my  poor  landscape  and  scattering 
aU  my  other  things.    What  recalied 
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me  to  my  senses  was  a  sbrill  voice 
close  to  me,  and  when  I  opened 
my  ^^es  I  saw  a  yoxmg  ^1  kneeling 
by  my  side  with  uplifted  arms  and 
apparently  pleading  for  me  with  all 
her  might  to  one  of  the  three 
ruffians.  Her  face,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw ' 

'Upon  my  word,  Frank,  I  am 
not  certain  yet  that  I  shall  give  up 
Lord  Stainmore,'  said  Kate. 

Frank  laughed  and  continued. 
*Her  foce  was  full  of  excitement. 
With  what  seemed  an  effort  in  the 
dull  state  of  my  faculties,  I  remem- 
bered her  as  a  girl  whom  I  had 
often  seen  about  the  neighbouring 
village  where  I  lodged  and  whom  I 
had  been  rather  kind  to — ^if  giving 
her  a  few  coppers  and  a  pleasant 
word  now  and  then  deserves  the 
name  of  kindness.  In  fact  I  had 
pitied  her  a  good  deal,  for  she 
seemed  scouted  and  ill-treated  by 
all  the  village  because  her  father 
was  a  bad  character  and  in  prison. 
It  afteirwards  turned  out  that  she 
was  actually  the  daughter  of  my 
ruffian-in-chief,  whose  name  was 
Carlo,  and  who  had  just  been  re- 
le^ed  from  gaol,  having  left  her 
during  his  confinement  to  support 
herself  as  she  could  by  begging 
about  the  streets  of  her  native 
village,  which  Carlo,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  smuggling  or  robbing, 
considered  his  home  just  as  any 
respectable  Christian  might  have 
done.  Francesca  was  a  true  child 
of  the  south,  vehement  in  her 
hates  and  likings,  and  passing  in  a 
moment  from  tears  to  laughter. 
During  my  stay  at  the  village  she 
had  become  somewhat  attached  to 
me  and  had  several  times  followed 
me  to  the  ruins,  staying  for  hours 
either  there  or  on  the  shore  close 
by.  It  appeared  afterwards  that, 
happening  to  be  strolling  about  the 
beach  this  very  afternoon,  she  had 
Imrried  up  on  hearing  the  noise  of 
the  scuffle  and  found  her  &ther  and 
Ins  friends  hard  at  work  as  I  de- 
scribed.' 


'Poor  tiling,  what  age  was  she, 
Frank  ?  '  said  Kate  carelessly. 

*  About  twelve  or  so.' 

*0h, — ^but  I  must  not  interrupt 
you  in  this  way.' 

*  Not  if  you  mean  me  to  finish 
my  tale  to-night,  dear.  Well,  she 
was  bending  over  me  and  pleading 
with  an  impassioned  voice;  "For 
my  sake!  you  will  not  kill  him, 
father  mine  ?  "  she  cried  in  her 
beautiful  Italian,  which  sounded 
prettier  than  ever  to  me  just  then, 
I  assure  you ;  "  I  love  him — I  love 
him  !  I  have  gathered  these  flowers 
for  him — see.  He  is  the  flower  of 
my  heart.  When  I  was  hungry  he 
said  Eat;  when  I  was  thirsty,  he 
said  Drink ;  when  they  would  have 
beaten  me,  he  struck  them  "  (that 
was  an  awful  lie  by  the  way)  "  and 
you  will  kiU  him  ?— Oh— h— h  !  " 

* "  I  must,  Francesca,"  said  Carlo 
piously ;  "  it  is  an  engagement,  and 
with  me  engagements  are  sacred." 

*  "  An  engagement,  father  !  "  she 
replied.  "  But  if  it  is  right  to  keep 
your  engagements,  it  is  also  right--- 
it  is  more  right  not  to  hurb  my 
beneflEu^tor.  Give  him  to  me,  father 
mine,  and  I  will  give  you  a  thousand 
kisses  such  as  you  love." 

* "  Nay,  nay,  Kttle  one :  though  if 
it  had  been  any  trifle,  I  should  not 
have  minded,  and  I  am  sorry  it  is 
one  who  has  been  kind  to  you. 
St.  Peter !  what  are  we  to  do, 
mates?" 

* "  Do  !  why,  you  don't  mind  a 
Kttle  chit  like  that,  captain,  surely  ? 
Stick  the  stiletto  into  him  at  once," 
said  the  man  I  had  knocked  down. 
"  As  he  knows  the  girl,  he'll  have 
the  police  on  us  at  once  if  we  let 
him  go." 

* "  No,  no,  he  will  not,  he  will  be 
good,  I  will  answer  for  him,"  cried 
Francesca.  "We  will  carry  him 
away  and  hide  him  in  the  sea-cave 
— ^safe,  father — ^if  you  ever  loved  me 
at  all ! " 

* "  Ay,  and  carry  him  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  the  sun,  with  the 
chance  of  meeting  somebody,"  eB^d 
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the  other  fellow,  clubbing  his  gun 
at  the  same  time  to  knock  me  on 
the  head.  I  was  perfectly  helpless 
and  so  weak  with  loss  of  blood  that 
I  conld  not  stir  a  mnscle  to  save 
mjselfy  but  Francesca  threw  her- 
self furionsly  between  the  fellow  and 
me,  hissing  out  the  words,  "  It  is 
abominable,"  and  then  calling 
piteously  on  her  father. 

'  "  Don't  hurt  the  girl,  Leonardo," 
exclaimed  Carlo  fiercely,  "  or  you'll 
have  to  settle  the  matter  with  me. 
Come  away,  child,  directly,  imme- 
diately ;  I  command  you :  he  must 
die." 

*He  tried  to  seize  and  pull  her 
away,  but  she  slipped  through  his 
hands,  snatching  Leonardo's  stiletto 
as  she  did  so.  When  she  had 
bounded  off  a  few  yards,  she  stopped 
and,  like  one  possessed,  pointed  the 
dagger  at  her  own  breast.  I  never 
in  my  life  saw  anything  so  beautiful 
as  her  attitude. 

*" Strike!  villain— dog !  "  she 
shrieked,  "  strike  !  Then  I  will  kill 
myself — and  you  will  be  glad, 
£Ekther,  and  you  shall  have  no  little 
Francesca  to  fill  your  pipe  or  nurse 
you  or  kiss  you.  I  hate  you  and 
I  will  die.  And  I  will  tell  my 
mother  in  heaven  and  she  will  hate 
you.     Strike.     Ay — ay !  " 

*  Carlo  stood  scratching  his  head 
for  a  minute  in  astonishment,  and 
then  struck  Leonardo's  gun  aside, 
muttering,  "  She'll  do  it  if  you  touch 
him,  Leonardo ;  I  am  sure  she  will — 
I  know  her  of  old.  Let  him  be.  We 
had  better  carry  him  down  to  the 
cave  just  to  quiet  the  child :  we  can 
then  get  her  out  of  the  way  and 
soon  dispose  of  him.  Well,  we  won't 
kill  him,  Francesca;  now,  do  be 
quiet  and  give  me  that  stiletto." 

* "  No,  no.  I  will  keep  it,  and  I 
will  kill  myself  if  you  hurt  him  the 
least  bit." 

'  The  men  grumbled  a  good  deal 
at  having  to  carry  me,  and  I  could 
hardly  help  laughmg  as  one  of  them 
growled  that  he  had  often  heard  of 
a  hen-pecked  husband  but  never 


of  a  chicken -pecked  father  before. 
However,  Carlo  seemed  to  be  ilidr 
captain  and  they  did  not  venture  to 
dispute  his  decision;  nor  was  the 
risk  of  being  seen  very  great,  for 
the  place  was  lonely  and  our  path 
to  the  cave  ran  through  tangled 
brushwood  the  whole  way.  Rrst 
wrapping  a  scarf  round  me  there- 
fore,  to  prevent  their  being  tracks 
by  my  blood,  they  lifted  me  and 
carried  me  ofi*,  whilst  Francesca 
marched  some  yards  behind  them 
like  a  little  Joan  of  Arc,  still  hold- 
ing the  stiletto  and  keeping  a 
jealous  eye  on  their  movements. 

*What  they  dignified  with  the 
name  of  a  cave  was  only  a 
small  low  hole  three  or  four  yards 
in  diameter  and  situated  at  tiie  foot 
of  some  rocks  not  far  from  the  shore. 
The  mouth  was  barely  wide  enough 
to  admit  a  man  crawling  in  on  his 
breast,  and,  besides  being  hidden  bj 
a  fallen  tree,  was  carefully  concealed 
by  a  heap  of  dead  branches,  so  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  ior 
any  one  to  discover  the  place  who 
was  not  previously  acquainted  with 
it.  Lito  this  rat-hole,  &*st  removing 
the  branches.  Carlo  dragged  me 
roughly  enough,  my  little  guardian 
following  and  the  other  two  scamps 
disappearing  as  quickly  as  thej 
could,  for  fear  of  chance  passers-by. 
I  had  been  trying,  as  they  brought 
me  along,  to  think  of  some  mode  of 
seconding  Francesca's  efforts  in  my 
behalf  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
Carlo's  being  alone. 

' "  This  is  a  bad  business,"  I  said 
to  him — I  speak  Italian  pretty  well ; 
"why  should  you  kill  me?  Yoa 
have  got  all  I  have  about  me,  and 
why  not  let  me  go  ?  I  will  promise 
for  this  little  girl's  sake  not  to  in- 
form against  you." 

*"  Pardon  me,  signer,"  lie  an- 
swered politely,  "but  you  do  not 
quite  understand  the  matter.  It 
was  not  the  little  trifle  of  money 
about  you  which  induced  mo  to 
undertake  this  unpleasant  affair,  for 
whiph  on  your  account  I  am  truly 
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sorry ;  but, it  is  my  promise.  I  have 
^ven  my  word  to  kill  you,  and  in 
Italy  one's  word  is  sacred." 

*At  first  I  hardly  believed  him, 
for  I  did  not  then  know  that  I  had 
an  enemy  in  the  world;  but  his 
manner  soon  convinced  me  that  he 
spoke  the  truth,  though  he  declined 
to  give  me  the  slightest  clue  to  the 
name  of  the  scoundrel  who  had  em- 
ployed him:  that  I  only  learned 
afterwards.  I  then  tried  him  on 
the  same  tack  as  Francesca  had 
done,  but  trying  to  avoid  offending 
liis  prejudices* 

' "  You  say  your  word  is  sacred, 
and  I  do  not  deny  that  under  most 
circumstances  it  is  your  duty  to 
keep  it.  But  it  is  also  your  duty, 
you  will  allow,  not  to  injure  but  on 
the  contrary  to  protect  one  to  whom 
your  daughter  is  so  much  indebted 
—you  heard  what  she  said,  your- 
self. The  present  is  a  question  be- 
tween two  conflicting  duties,  and, 
as  you  must  violate  one,  it  ought  to 
be  the  on©  which  will  lie  least 
heavily  on  your  conscience." 

* "  True,  most  true.  But  the  sig- 
ner's life  is  very  valuable,"  he  said 
with  a  grin  5  "the  price  iov  him  is 
— immense,  and  before  I  can  get  it 
I  am  to  prove  that  he  is  dead  by 
producing  this  locket,"  and  the 
scamp  showed  me  in  his  rascally 
palm  the  treasure,  ELate,  that  I 
valued  most.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  kick  him,  but  just  then  1  had  not 
the  power,  nor  could  I  even  show 
my  anger  with  any  safety. 

*"Is  that  all?"  said  I,  tiding 
niy  hand  for  once  at  a  little  Jesuitry : 
"  well,  if  you  have  only  to  produce 
the  locket  as  evidence,  why  not 
produce  it  and  be  hanged  to  you — 
getting  your  money,  while  at  the 
same  time  you  perform  the  higher 
duty  of  the  two  I  mentioned,  in 
saving  your  daughter's  benefector." 

*  Though  he  was  evidently  taken 
with  the  notion,  after  a  time  he  re- 
plied ;  "  But  the  gentleman  in  whose 
service  I  am  might  ask  inconvenient 
questions." 
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* "  Nay,"  I  answered  at  a  venture, 
"  all  your  word  binds  you  to  do  is 
to  produce  the  locket.  Besides,  you 
may  surely  trust  your  Italian  wit  to 
answer  without  committing  your- 
self. And  if  you  treat  me  so  badly, 
how  can  you  expect  the  saints  to 
raise  up  another  protector  to  Fran- 
cesca when  you  are  gone  ?  " 

* "  I  am  glad  to  see  the  signer  is 
so  good  a  Catholic:  I  thought  all 
Englishmen  were  heretics,"  quoth 
the  scamp,  devoutly  crossing  himself 
with  an  unction  that  nearly  made 
me  laugh  outright. 

*  My  last  argument,  added  to  the 
rest  and  to  the  entreaties  of  Fran- 
cesca, who  was  now  calmer  but  did 
not  cease  to  plead  for  me,  had 
fthaken  him  a  good  deal;  still  I 
could  see  he  was  not  yet  won.  I 
thought  it  high  time  therefore  to 
shoot  my  last  arrow. 

*  "I  tell  you  what,"  I  said  5  "if 
you  treat  me  well,  I'll  give  you  five 
hundred  ducats  ransom." 

*  His  eyes  glistened,  and  I  perceived 
he  was  mine :  "  Ah,  that  alters  the 
case,"  he  said; — "but  it  is  not 
enough." 

*  *' It  is  all  you  will  get,"  I  said, 
"  and  you  will  have  to  wait  till  I  re- 
ceive it  from  England.  If  you  will 
not  take  it,  kill  me  or  not  as  you 
like ;  I  am  tired  of  talking,"  and 
I  turned  on  my  side  away  from  him. 

* "  Well  then,  so  be  it— five  hun- 
dred," he  said  >  "  but  only  supposing 
I  get  the  othe?  money  in  exchange 
for  the  locket.  If  I  do  not,  the 
signor,  I  fear,  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  die.  But  if  all  goes  well, 
I  will  return  for  him  to-night  with 
a  boat,  as  this  place  is  not  safe." 

'  Then  as  my  life  had  now  become 
of  some  value  to  him,  he  examined 
my  wounds,  which  he  pronounced 
not  very  dangerous,  and  bound  up 
with  a  skill  acquired  no  doubt  from 
many  similar  adventures.  He  even 
pulled  in  two  or  three  of  the 
branches  for  me  to  lie  on,  and  left 
us  a  flask  of  wine  and  some  pro* 
visions.     Francesca  remained  with 
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me,  and  after  strictly  enjoining  her 
not  to  sing  or  to  speak  above  a 
whisper,  the  conscientious  Carlo 
went  off,  carefully  replacing  the 
bonghs  about  the  entrance. 

*  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  next  few 
hours :  what  with  the  pain  of  my 
wounds  and  my  anxious  thoughts, 
they  were  dreary  enough.  After  I 
had  whispered  my  thanks  to  Fran- 
cesca,  who  only  answered  (I  hope 
you  will  not  be  jealous.  Elate)  by 
kisses,  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
to  break  the  monotony  but  the 
sounds  of  the  vrind  and  sea  outside, 
and  a  gentle  whisper  now  and  then 
from  my  little  guardian,  who  sat 
patiently  by  me  all  the  time,  oc- 
casionally handing  me  a  bite  of 
something  or  a  drink  of  wine.  About 
midnight  Carlo  returned  in  high 
spirits :  fortunately  for  me,  he  had 
succeeded  in  getting  his  money,  and 
he  chuckled  very  much  over  the 
fact  that  his  employer  was  so  chary 
of  seeming  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  attempted  assassination 
that  he  had  scarcely  asked  any 
questions,  and  after  receiving  the 
locket  had  dismissed  Carlo  with  all 
speed.  One  of  the  rascals,  I  found, 
had  been  impudent  enough  to  go  to 
my  lodgings  and  in  my  name  obtain 
my  portmanteau.  This  circumstance, 
however,  though  they  had  plundered 
the  luggage  of  the  few  valuables  it 
contained,  was  rather  lucky  for  me  ; 
for  they  afterwards  most  graciously 
allowed  me  to  take  a  change  of  my 
own  clothes. 

*I  was  now  carried  to  a  boat  which 
lay  in  wait  just  below  the  cave,  but 
I  remember  little  of  our  voyage 
except  that  it  lasted  four  or  five 
hours  and  that  they  took  the  pre- 
caution to  blindfold  me.  During 
the  day  we  slept  in  another  hole, 
and  next  night,  after  spending 
several  hours  in  the  boat  again,  we 
reached  our  destination,  which  was 
in  some  ruins  a  mile  or  two  away 
from  the  sea-coast.  My  eyes  were 
8till  covered,  so  that  it  was  difficult 
for  me  to  niake  out  what  passed. 


but  they  lowered  me  apparently 
with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  down 
a  rude  staircase,  and  then  carried 
me  a  few  yards  further  and  laid  me 
on  some  straw.  Here  they  removed 
the  bandage  from  my  eyes,  and  on 
looking  round  I  found  that  I  was 
in  the  comer  of  a  large  chamber 
which  seemed  to  be  either  the  cellar 
or  dungeon  of  some  old  fortress,  for 
I  knew  by  the  damp,  heavy  atmo- 
sphere that  I  was  certainly  under- 
ground. In  the  centre  of  the  room 
blazed  a  large  wooden  fire,  round 
which  were  seated  seven  or  eight 
brigands  whom  I  had  not  seen 
before.  I  was  glad  to  perceive 
however  that  they  all  seemed  to 
recognise  Carlo  as  their  leader. 

*This  was  my  place  of  confinement 
during  the  whole  time  I  stayed  with 
them;  except  that,  when  I  grew 
stronger  and  was  able  to  walk  and 
therefore  possibly  to  escape,  they 
moved  me  into  an  inner  chamher 
leading  out  of  their  own  and  only 
divided  from  it  by  a  strong  door 
which  they  carefully  locked  at 
night.  On  the  whole  they  treated 
me  kindly,  for  they  supplied  me 
with  better  food  than  they  used 
themselves,  and  allowed  Franceaca 
to  wait  on  me  and  be  my  nnrse,  an 
office  in  which  she  had  immediately 
installed  herself  and  which  she 
filled  with  unvarying  kindness  the 
whole  time  I  was  among  them. 

*  After  a  day  or  two  when  I  could 
use  my  hands,  I  became  most 
anxious  to  write  to  you  to  assure 
you  of  my  safety,  for  I  feared  yon 
might  hear  of  my  disappearance 
and  naturally  conclude  I  was  mur- 
dered; I  also  wished  of  course  to 
procure  money  from  London  to  pay 
my  ransom.  But  till  his  employer 
in  this  rascally  business  was  safely 
out  of  the  country.  Carlo  would  on 
no  account  allow  me  to  write  a 
single  line,  lest  he  should  himself 
suffer  for  his  breach  of  faith  in  not 
killing  me.  On  this  point  therefore 
I  was  forced  to  rest  content,  but  on 
another  I  was  more^  determined, 
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namely  to  procure  any  letters  that 
might  be  lying  for  me  at  Naples,  as 
I  hoped  very  fondly  there  might 
possibly  be  one  from  Beinsber 
amongst  them.  These,  after  some 
deh'beration,  he  consented  to  get  for 
me  when  he  shonld  go  near  Naples, 
and  I  found  that  he  did  not  regard 
the  task  as  a  very  dangerous  one, 
forthese  fellows  have  "  respectable  *' 
acquaintance  everjrwhere,  who  are 
ready  to  undertake  any  delicate 
business  of  the  kind.  One  of  his 
friends,  he  said,  should  take  my 
passport  to  the  post-office  and,  if 
the  officials  remembered  anything 
about  my  assassination,  which  Carlo 
thought  very  unlikely,  should  say 
he  was  sent  "by  Signor  Holden's 
relatives  who  had  come  to  look  after 
his  effects."  For  my  part,  if  I  got 
what  I  wanted,  I  did  not  care  how 
he  managed  it. 

*  Carlo  was  away  for  more  than  a 
fortnight  on  some  of  his  expeditions; 
but  when  he  returned  he  had  not 
only  secured  my  letters  in  the  way 
he  suggested  but  brought  me  news 
of  all  that  had  happened  since  my 
disappearance,  including  the  noble 
efforts  of  my  Mend  Signor  Smythe 
(under  which  incognito  if  you  re- 
member Lord  Stainmore  passed  at 
Naples)  to  discover  me  and  my 
murderers.  The  Italian  always 
mentioned  Signor  Smythe's  name 
with  a  peculiar  relish  which  I  did 
not  then  understand,  but  which  I 
afterwards  found  to  arise  from  a 
profound  admiration  for  his  lord- 
ship's talents  for  duplicity.  He  also 
informed  me  of  the  burial  as  mine 
of  a  body  which  had  been  washed 
ashore  some  distance  down  the  bay. 
I  can  only  account  for  the  mistake 
by  supposing  that  the  features  of 
the  corpse  were  much  decomposed 
and  by  the  fact  that  I  had  assumed 
the  ordinary  Neapolitan  dress,  to 
pursue  my  work  without  attracting 
80  much  attention.  No  doubt,  too» 
as  the  sea  was  so  near  the  spot 
where  I  had  been  painting,  every 
one  was  expecting  my  body  to  turn 


up  in  some  such  way,  and  the  police 
required  very  little  evidence  of  my 
identity.  Carlo  brought  me  a  more 
agreeable  piece  of  information  when 
he  told  me  that  his  employer  had 
now  left  the  country,  and  that  I 
might  write  home  for  the  money  as 
soon  as  I  pleased. 

*I  remember  well  with  what 
anxiety,  as  soon  as  Carlo,  swagger- 
ing across  the  floor  as  usual,  had 
left  the  room,  I  turned  to  my  letters, 
Francesca  holding  me  a  blazing  fag- 
got by  way  of  torch,  and  looking 
nearly  as  eager  for  good  news  as 
myself.  I  tore  open  Mtb,  Oliphant's 
letter,  and  then  the  one  enclosed 
from  you.  I  have  told  you  their 
purport,  and  you  may  imagine  my 
feelmgs.  I  must  have  read  them 
half  a  dozen  times  before  I  dashed 
them  down,  having  at  last  got  a 
glimmering  of  their  meaning.  My 
other  letters  1  never  read  for  weeks.' 

*Dear  Frank!'  exclaimed  E^te, 
sympathetically,  at  this  point. 

Holden  answered  with  a  laugh 
and  a  caress.  '  Oh,  it  is  all  right 
now.  Well,  all  my  life  up  to  that 
time,  and  even  in  my  present  strait, 
I  had  always  enjoyed  capital  spirits, 
thinking  everything  would  come 
right  in  the  end — as  it  has,  yon  see. 
But  just  then  I  confess  I  was  what 
Harry  Highside  would  call  "  com- 
pletely floored."  I  began  to  know 
what  people  meant  by  despair, 
rather  to  believe  in  Byron,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  ;  and  in  my  pre- 
sent weak  state  the  shock  proved 
too  great  for  me.  I  was  very  ill 
for  a  week  or  two,  Francesca  nursing 
me  through ;  and  even  afterwards 
— but  why  dwell  on  this  ?  You  had 
tolerable  proof  yourself  to-night  that 
even  at  this  distant  date  your  sup- 
posed letter  had  altered  me  a  good 
deal.  For  a  time  what  grieved  me 
most  was  that  Carlo  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  me ;  then  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  I  would 
live  to  revenge  myself  on  you — don't 
laugh,  Kate ;  you  see  I  am  treating 
you  as  my  lady-confessor,  and  being 
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very  penitent,  I  must  tell  every- 
thing— ^yes,  to  revenge  myself  by 
becoming  an  illustrioos  artist  with 
all  the  world  at  my  feet.  Then  yon 
shonld  see  whom  yon  had  jilted, 
beeanse,  forsooth,  he  was  poor  and 
obscnre  !* 

*  Well,  I  hope  yon  will  still  show 
ns  what  yon  are,  Frank,'  said  Kate, 
langhing,  *  and  not  to  permit  recent 
events  to  smother  np  all  these  glo- 
ries from  the  world*'' 

'  I  do  not  know  abont  that,'  re- 
plied Frank ;  *  I  rather  think  I  shall 
now  resnme  my  high  moral  tone 
abont  fame— tell  yon  in  old  saws 
and  proverbs  that  it  is  a  vaponr,  a 
shadow,  an  illusion — and  exercise  a 
proper  philosopher's  contempt  for  it, 
more  especially  as  I  find  the  pyramid 
higher  and  the  sides  steeper  than 
I  thonght.  However,  I  dare  say  I 
was  silly  enough*     To  resnme. 

*  I  had  now  Carlo's  gracious  per- 
mission to  write  to  you,  but  your 
letter  made  me  careless  abont  the 
main  object  I  had  proposed  to  my- 
self, nti^mely,  that  I  might  assure 


you  of  my  safety.  In  my  shame 
and  anger  I  i^as  now  as  anxious  to 
be  thought  dead  both  by  yon  ssid 
all  the  world,  until  at  least  I  should 
have  become  &.mous  nnder  another 
name,  as  I  was  just  before  to  be 
thought  alive.  I  resolved  therefore 
to  let  the  current  acconnt  of  my 
death  pass  for  true,  and  only  wrote 
to  a  London  Mend,  on  whose  discre- 
tion I  could  rely,  to  draw  my  money 
from  a  certain  bank  there  and 
send  it  to  me  nnder  an  assumed 
name  that  I  might  procure  my  free< 
dom.  This  was  about  a  month  after 
I  fell  into  their  hands,  and  more 
than  another  month  elapsed  before 
I  received  any  answer.  As  ^ej 
would  not  allow  me  to  go  outside, 
I  spent  the  interval  partly  in  sketch- 
ing Francesca  and  the  brigands  by 
the  firelight,  partly  in  brooding  over 
my  imaginary  wrongs,  and  partly 
in  listening  to  the  strange  tales 
these  fellows  narrated  as  they  sat 
smoking  their  pipes  at  night ;  but 
I  soon  began  to  have  another  cause 
for  deep  anxiety.' 


Doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beaufy  &om  the  world. 

K  Hen,  IF. 
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NOT  long  ago  I  was  standing  on 
the  balcony  of  a  well-known 
inn  near  the  baths  of  St.  Moritz. 
A  little  procession  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  issned  from  the  hotel  and 
descended  the  slopes  towards  the 
banks  of  the  lake.  I  immediately 
became  aware — I  know  not  whether 
from  positive  information  or  from 
some  instinctive  sense  of  reverence 
— ^that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  was  standing  in  presence  of  a 
genuine  king.  An  emperor  I  have 
seen  before,  and  I  have  more  than 
once  taken  oflP  my  hat  to  the  queen 
of  these  islands.  'But  a  king  is  now 
a  rarity,  and  I  was  proportionately 
delighted  with  the  opportunity  of 
discharging  in  my  own  person  the 
functions  of  a  Court  Circular.  His 
majesty,  I  might  say  on  my  own 
authority,  accompanied  by  his  royal 
consort,  and  attended  by  the  lords 
and  ladies  in  waiting,  took  the  re- 
creation of  a  walk  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lake  of  St.  Moritz.  Yet  a  cer- 
tain drop  of  bitterness  mingled  in 
my  cup,  and  it  was  intensified  by 
an  incident  which  took  place  that 
evening.  I  was  confronted  at  sup- 
per by  a  person  belonging  to  a  class 
unfortunately  not  so  rare  as  that  of 
royal  personages.  The  genuine 
British  cockney  in  all  his  terrors 
was  before  me.  The  windows  of 
the  dining-room  opened  upon  all  the 
Bofb  beauty  of  a  quiet  Alpine  valley 
iu  a  summer  evening.  Far  above 
ns  the  snow-clad  range  of  the  Palu 
and  Bemina  still  glowed  with  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  But 
the  cockney  was  not  softened  by  its 
influence,  and  he  talked  in  full  per- 
fection the  language  of  his  native 
streets.  He  elaborately  discussed 
the  badness  of  the  liquors  provided 
for  us ;  he  tasted  some  of  the  bottle 
which  I  had  ordered,  and  was  peace- 
^Uy  consuming,  and  condescended 
to  inform  me  that  it  was  *  devilish 
l>ad.*    He  went  into  the  merits  of 


all  the  inns  which  had  had  the 
benefit  of  his  patronage,  discrimi- 
nated with  great  clearness  between 
the  qualities  of  the  Cognac  which 
they  provided ;  and  showed  his  su- 
periority as  a  Briton  by  condemn- 
ing them  all  with  various  degrees 
of  severity,  with  the  exception  of 
one  whose  landlord  had  been  waiter 
at  a  great  London  hotel,  and  had 
thereby  attained  a  comparative  de- 
gree of  civilisation.  He  thought  it 
proper  to  add  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  scenery  of  the  country,  extracted 
with  more  or  less  fidelity  from 
Murray  or  Baedeker ;  and  I  know 
not  whether  his  aasthetical  or  his 
practical  remarks  were  the  most 
significant  of  delicate  sensibiHty. 
Anyhow,  two  hours  of  his  conver- 
sation were  enough  for  my  nerves, 
and  I  retired  to  meditate  on  things 
in  general,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
evening.  One  conclusion  became 
abundantly  clear  to  me.  Kings  and 
cockneys,  I  thought,  may  be  excel- 
lent people  in  their  way.  I  love 
cockneys  because  they  are  my 
neighbours,  and  the  love  of  our 
neighbour  is  a  Christian  duty.  I 
revere  kings  because  I  was  taught 
to  do  so  at  school,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  sermons  and  church  services  in 
which  the  same  duty  was  impressed. 
But  they  have  in  common  the  pro- 
perty of  being  very  objectionable 
neighbours  at  an  hotel.  They  raise 
prices  and  destroy  soHtude,  and 
make  an  Alpine  valley  pretty  nearly 
as  noisy  and  irritating  to  the  nerves 
as  St.  James's.  Was  it  worth  while 
to  travel  some  hundred  miles  to  find 
one's  self  still  in  the  very  thick  of 
civilisation  ?  Kings,  I  know,  have 
to  travel  (sometimes  against  their 
will),  and  so  must  cockneys,  if  it  is 
right,  which  I  admit  to  be  an  open 
question,  that  either  class  should 
continue  to  exist ;  and  certainly  so 
long  as  they  exist,  I  have  no  right 
to   demand   their   expulsion    from 
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the  Engadine.  Indeed,  on  second 
thooghte,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that 
they  should  go  there.  The  gr^a- 
rioos  instinct  has  doabtless  been 
implanted  in  the  breast  of  the  com- 
mon-place traveller  for  a  wise  pur- 
pose. It  is  tme  that  it  leads  mi- 
gratory herds  to  spoil  and  trample 
under  foot  some  of  the  loveliest  of 
Alpine  regions  such  as  Ghamouni 
or  Interk^en.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  draws  them  all  together 
into  a  limited  number  of  districts, 
and  leaves  vast  regions  untrodden 
and  unspoilt  on  eiUier  side  of  the 
beaten  tracks.  St.  Moritz  acts  like 
one  of  those  flytraps  to  be  seen  in 
old-fashioned  inns,  which  do  not 
indeed  diminish  the  swarms  of  in- 
trusive insects,  but  profess  at  least 
to  confine  them  to  one  spot.  And 
if  any  district  were  to  be  selected 
into  which  the  cockneyism  of  the 
surrounding  Alps  might  be  drained 
as  into  a  reservoir,  certainly  no  bet- 
ter selection  could  be  made  than 
St.  Moritz.  The  upper  valley  of 
the  Inn  is  one  of  the  very  few  Al- 
pine districts  which  may  almost  be 
called  ugly.  The  high  bleak  level 
tract,  with  monotonous  ranges  of 
pine  forests  at  a  uniform  slope,  has 
as  little  of  the  picturesque  as  can 
well  be  contrived  in  the  mountains. 
Even  in  the  great  peaks,  there  is  a 
singular  want  of  those  daring  and 
graceful  forms,  those  spires,  and 
domes,  and  pinnacles,  which  give 
variety  and  beauty  to  the  other 
great  mountain  masses.  I  should 
rejoice  if  it  could  be  made  into  Nor- 
folk Island  of  the  Alps,  and  all 
kings,  cockneys,  persons  travelling 
with  couriers,  Americans  doing 
Europe  against  time.  Cook's  tou- 
rists and  their  like,  commercial 
travellers,  and  especially  that  va- 
riety of  English  clergyman  which 
travels  in  dazzling  white  ties  and 
forces  church  services  upon  you  by 
violence  in  remote  country  inns, 
could  be  confined  within  it  to  amuse 
or  annoy  each  other.     Meanwhile, 


though  this  policy  has  not  been 
carried  out,  it  is  gratifying  that  a 
spontaneous  process  of  naJ^iral  se- 
lection has  done  something  of  the 
kind.  like  flies  to  like ;  the  cock, 
ney  element  accumulates  like  the 
precious  metal  in  the  lodes  of  rich 
mines ;  and  some  magnificent  nng- 
gets  may  be  found  in  and  about  St 
Moritz ;  but  luckily  at  no  great  dis- 
tance may  be  found  regions  as  \»rt 
of  cockneys  as  a  ceartain  Wheal 
something  or  other  of  my  (too  close) 
acquaintance  appears  to  be  of  copper. 
A  day's  journey,  I  knew,  would  take 
us  into  regions  still  in  all  the  fire^- 
ness  of  their  primitive  innocence ;  re- 
gions where  the  Times  is  never  seen, 
where  English  is  "heard  as  rarely  as 
Sanskrit,  and  where  (I  mention  a 
fiEu;t)  the  native  herdsman  who  offers 
milk  to  the  weary  traveller  refuses 
to  take  coin  in  exchange  for  it.  As 
I  thought  of  these  things  I  rejoiced 
that  we  could  leave  St.  Moritz  be- 
hind us,  and  fly  to  a  certain  haven 
of  refuge.  I  almost  hesitate  to  re- 
veal the  name  of  the  hiding-place  to 
which  we  retreated.  Shall  I  not 
in  some  degree  be  accessory  to  the 
intrusion  of  some  detachment  from 
that  army  of  British  travellers  which 
is  forcing  its  relentless  way  into 
every  hole  and  comer  of  the  coun- 
try?  Will  not  some  future  wan- 
derer take  up  his  parable  against 
me  and  denounce  this  paper  as 
amongst  the  first  trifling  hints  which 
raised  the  sluices  and  let  the  out- 
side world  into  this  httle  paradise  ? 
My  reluctance,  however,  is  over- 
powered by  certain  weighty  reasons. 
As,  first,  I  cannot  hope  that  my 
voice  wiU  attract  the  notice  of  any 
great  number  of  persons ;  secondly, 
my  readers,  though  few,  "will  of 
course  be  amongst  the  select,  whose 
presence  will  be  a  blessing  rather 
than  a  curse  to  the  inhabitants; 
thirdly,  the  inhabitants  would,  I 
am  sure,  be  gratefiil  for  an  adver- 
tiseinent,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
do  them  a  trifling   service,    even 
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thoagh,  in  my  jadgment,  of  doubt- 
ful value;  fourthly,  if  any  appre- 
ciable number  of  Britons  should  take 
the  hint^  they  will  at  least  bring  with 
them  one  benefit,  which  cannot  be 
reckoned  as  inconsiderable,  namely, 
a  freer  use  of  the  tub  and  scrub- 
bing-brush; and  considering  that 
the  insinuation  conveyed  in  the  last 
sentence  would  in  itself  be  sufficient 
to  hold  many  persons  at  a  distajice, 
I  will  take  courage  and  avow  that 
the  place  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  is  Santa  Catarina,  near 
Bormico.  Thither  in  two  days'  easy 
travelling  from  St.  Moritz,  we  con- 
veyed ourselves  and  our  baggage, 
and  to  it  I  propose  to  devote  a  few 
pages  of  rather  desultory  remark. 
I  cannot  do  all  that  would  be  re- 
quired from  the  compiler  of  a  hand- 
book; I  know  little  of  the  waters 
consumed  by  the  guests,  except  that 
they  have  a  nasty  taste  at  their 
first  outbreak,  but  are  good  to  drink 
with  indifferent  wine;  nor  am  I 
great  at  orographical  or  geological 
or  botanical  disquisitions;  but  are 
not  these  things  written  in  the  ad- 
mirable guide-book  of  Mr.  Ball  ? 
and,  finally,  if  one  person  should  be 
induced  by  the  perusal — but  the 
formula  is  something  musty. 

I  must  beg  my  readers  to  imagine 
an  Alpine  meadow,  a  mile  or  two  in 
diameter,  level  as  a  cricket  field,  co- 
vered with  the  velvet  turf  of  a  moun- 
tain pasturage,  and  looking  exqui- 
sitely soft  and  tender  to  eyes  wearied 
with  the  long  dusty  valley  which 
stretches  from  the  Lake  of  Como  to 
the  foot  of  the  Stelvio.  Let  him 
place  a  few  chalets,  upon  whose 
timbers  age  has  conferred  a  rich 
brown  hue,  at  picturesque  intervals, 
and  then  enclose  the  whole  with 
mighty  mountain  walls  to  keep  the 
profane  vulgar  at  a  distance.  On 
two  sides  purple  forests  of  pine  rise 
steeply  from  the  meadow  floor  and 
meet  a  little  way  below  the  inn  to 
form  the  steep  gorge  through  which 
the  glacier  torrent  foams  downwards 


to  join  the  Adda  at  Bormio.  In  front 
the  glen  is  closed  by  a  steeper  moun- 
tain, whose  lower  slopes  are  too 
rough  and  broken  to  admit  of  con- 
tinuous forest.  Above  them  rise 
bare  and  precipitous  rocks,  and 
from  the  platform  thus  formed  there 
soars  into  the  air  one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  snow-peaks,  called  the 
Tresero.  It  resembles  strongly  the 
still  nobler  pyramid  of  theWeisshom, 
as  seen  from  the  Bififel  at  Zermatt. 
It  is  certainly  not  comparable  in 
majesty  with  that  most  majestic  of 
mountains  ;  as  indeed  it  falls  short 
of  it  in  height  by  some  three  or  four 
thousand  feet.  One  advantage  it 
may  perhaps  claim  even  above  so 
redoubtable  a  rival :  the  Weisshom 
only  reveals  its  full  beauties  to  those 
who  have  climbed  to  a  considerable 
height  above  the  ordinary  limits  of 
habitation,  whereas  the  Tresero  con- 
descends to  exhibit  itself  even  to 
the  least  adventurous  of  tourists.  It 
is,  indeed,  like  all  other  great  moun- 
tains,  more  lovely  when  contem- 
plated from  something  like  a  level 
with  itself.  Lofty  Alps,  like  lofty 
characters,  require  for  their  due 
appreciation  some  elevation  in  the 
spectator.  One  of  the  most  perfect 
moments  in  which  I  have  ever 
caught  a  share  of  the  true  mountain 
spirit  was  when  looking  at  the  Tre- 
sero from  a  high  shelf  on  the  oppo- 
site range.  The  immediate  fore- 
ground was  formed  by  a  little  tarn, 
covered  in  great  part  with  the  whits 
tufts  of  the  cotton-grass,  dancing  as 
merrily  in  the  evening  breeze  as 
Wordsworth's  notorious  daffodils. 
Two  massive  ribs  of  rock  descend- 
ing on  each  side,  like  Catchedicam 
and  the  *  huge  nameless  peak'  em- 
bracing the  Red  Tarn  on  Helvellyn, 
formed  a  kind  of  framework  to  the 
picture.  In  front,  the  whole  in- 
tervening space  was  filled  by  the 
towering  cone  of  the  Tresero,  with 
torn  glaciers  streaming  from  its 
sides,  and  glowing  with  the  inde- 
scribable colours  of  sunset  on  etev- 
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nal  snow.  Tbe  perfect  calmness  of 
an  Alpine  evening,  -with  not  a  sound 
but  the  tinkling  of  cattle-bells  be- 
low, gave  a  certain  harmony  to  the 
picture,  and  breathed  the  very  es- 
sence of  repose.  The  domestic  quiet 
of  English  fields  in  an  autumn  even- 
ing is  impressive  and  soothing ;  but 
there  is  something  far  more  impres- 
sive to  my  mind  in  the  repose  of 
one  of  these  great  Alps,  which  shows 
in  every  rock  and  contorted  glacier 
that  clings  to  its  sides  the  severity 
of  its  habitual  struggle  with  the 
elements.  It  is  the  repose  of  a 
soldier  resting  in  the  midst  of  a 
battle, — not  that  of  a  stolid  farmer 
smoking  his  evening  pipe  after  a 
supper  of  fat  bacon.  Seen,  how- 
ever, from  any  point  of  view,  and 
under  any  circumstances,  whether 
under  a  clear  sky  or  when  a  thun- 
derstorm is  gathering  under  the  lee 
of  its  grand  cliffs,  the  Tresero  is  a 
lovely  object.  At  Santa  Catarina  it 
naturally  forms  the  centre  of  every 
view,  or  serves  as  a  charming  back- 
ground to  the  more  diminutive,  but 
hardly  less  exquisite  pictures  which 
a  traveller  may  discover  in  every 
nook  and  comer  of  the  Alps. 

To  complete  the  portrait  of  Santa 
Catarina,  I  must  add  one,  and,  it 
must  be  admitted,  a  very  important, 
element  in  the  view.  We  are  con- 
stantly assured  in  an  advertisement 
which  has  lately  been  appearing 
that  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world 
is  improved  by  a  good  hotel  in  the 
foreground.  There  is  some  truth 
in  the  aphorism;  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  seek  to  dispute  its  appli- 
cation in  the  present  case.  I  must 
therefore  ask  the  reader  to  place  on 
the  edge  of  the  flat  meadow  a  long 
low  building  of  rongh  stone,  resem- 
bling a  barrack  more  than  an  hotel. 
Outside  there  is  nothing  very  attrac- 
tive ;  and  within  there  are  certain 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  a  fas- 
tidious taste.  The  establishment 
has  a  certain  dishevelled  and  per- 
plexed aspect,  not  exactly  in  har- 
mony with  English  notions  of  order. 


There  is  an  unorganised  crowd  of 
persons,  male  and  female,  who  ap- 
pear more  or  less  to  discharge  the 
duty  of  waiters  and  chambermaid& 
One  is  occasionally  tripped  up  by  a 
stumbling-block  on  the  stairs  com- 
posed of  an  overwearied  woman, 
who  has  fallen  asleep  whilst  acci- 
dentally blacking  a  miscellaneons 
boot.  The  scrubbing  of  floors  seems 
to  be  trusted  to  the  occasional  zeal 
of  volunteers,  and  the  zeal  requires 
some  prompting  from  surreptitious 
bribes.  A  garment  entrusted  to  the 
washerwoman  has  to  be  recovered  a 
week  afterwards  by  a  journey  of 
discovery  through  certain  myste- 
rious subterraneous  passages.  If  you 
want  a  dish  the  best  plan  is  to  go 
into  the  kitchen,  where  amongst  a 
crowd  of  smokers  and  idlers  you 
may  be  able  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  cook.  The  landlord 
as  a  general  rule  is  round  the  comer 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  talking  to 
a  friend.  Were  it  not  that  the  head 
waiter  is  a  man  of  genius,  the  whole 
management  of  the  business  would 
be  in  danger  of  collapse.  Moreover, 
to  hint  at  a  delicate  point,  you  may 
probably  be  seated  at  dinner  oppo- 
site to  a  lady  or  gentleman  of  primi- 
tive costume,  whose  ideas  on  the 
respective  uses  of  knives,  fingers, 
and  forks  are  totally  opposed  to  all 
the  usages  current  in  the  polito  so- 
ciety of  London.  Neither,  I  am 
bound  to  confess,  is  Santa  Catarina 
a  complete  exception  to  a  highly 
general  rule  that  the  visitors  to 
baths  are  not  amongst  the  most 
congenial  of  companions.  Yet  the 
remark  reminds  me  of  one  great 
compensation.  Neither  guests  nor 
inhabitants  are  English.  K  they 
were  they  would  nearly  be  intole- 
rable. Nor  does  this  remark,  w^hen 
rightly  understood,  imply  any  Tvant 
of  proper  patriotism.  An  Eng-lish- 
man  is,  of  course,  the  first  of  created 
beings ;  and  he  owes  this  pre-emi- 
nence in  great  degree  to  his  remark- 
able powers  of  self-assertion.  As 
an  Italian  visitor-informed  me,  the 
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g^at  motto  of  the  English  race  ib 
*Selelf' — a  mysterious  word,  which, 
after  some  investigation,  I  disco- 
vered to  be  the  Italian  version  of 
the  title  of  Mr.  Smiles's  book  Self- 
Help.  Now  *  selelf  *  means  the  power 
and  the  will  of  treading  on  any  toes 
that  ara  in  your  way.  As  a  co» 
roUary  fix)m  this  it  follows  that  an 
Enghsh  snob  is  the  most  offensive 
of  snobs,  English  dirt  the  most 
obtrasive  of  dirt,  and,  in  short, 
everything  bad  that  is  English, 
about  the  most  objectionable  of  its 
kind  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Had 
those  knifophagous  persons  who  sat 
opposite  me  at  dinner  been  of  Eng- 
hsh extraction  they  would  have  been 
actively  as  well  as  passively  offen- 
sive. Indeed  I  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  would  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  speak  to  me.  An  inn  with 
floors  as  ignorant  of  the  broom  as 
those  in  Santa  Catarina  would  in 
England  have  implied  a  defiance  of 
all  decency.  The  house  would  have 
resembled  one  described  in  a  late 
lawsuit  in  London  where  a  witness 
swore  to  having  met  five  bugs  calmly 
walking  dov^nstairs  abreast — I  had 
almost  said  arm  in  arm — and  where, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  the  fleas  sat 
on  the  chairs  and  barked  at  you. 
The  food  in  such  a  case  would  have 
been  calculated  to  try  the  digestion 
of  an  ostrich;  and  the  landlord 
would  have  been  a  cross  between  a 
prizefighter  and  a  thimblerigger. 
Bat  Italian  dirt,  though  unplea- 
sant, is  not  of  that  uncompromising 
character.  It  is  the  product,  not 
of  a  brutal  revolt  against  decency, 
but  of  an  easy-going  indolence.  It 
IS,  as  Heine  somewhere  says,  *  gross- 
artiger  Schmutz.'  The  squalor  of 
an  Itahan  town  surrounds  monu- 
ments of  incomparable  beauty,  and 
somehow  does  not  seem  altogether 
out  of  harmony  with  them.  It  is 
of  a  different  order  from  the  hope- 
less filth  which  agrees  only  too  well 
^ith  the  unspeakable  ugliness  of  a 
hack  slum  in  London.  Like  the  dirt 
which  obscures  some  masterpiece  in 


painting  one  fears  to  see  it  removed, 
lest  soap  and  water  too  energeti- 
cally used  should  remove  something 
more  than  the  superfluous  coating 
of  matter  out  of  place,  and  reveal 
a  raw  glaring  surface,  untouched  by 
the  mellowing  influence  of  time,  and 
fit  rather  for  some  mushroom  city 
in  America  than  for  an  ancient 
building  smelling — only  too  literally 
— of  history.  And  thus  the  dirt  of 
Santa  Catarina  is  not  incompatible 
with  many  excellencies.  The  food, 
for  example,  which  issues  from  that 
singular  kitchen,  with  its  crowds  of 
unoccupied  loungers,  is  of  unim- 
peachable quality.  The  servants 
are  externally  grubby,  but  have  al- 
ways a  pleasant  answer  to  demands 
which  to  them  must  appear  unrea- 
sonable, and  are  willing  to  do  their 
best  to  satisfy  the  '  selelf '-ful  Eng- 
lishman. And  mixed  with  guests 
of  strangely  xmcouth  appearance 
are  many  of  whose  refinement  and 
kindliness  we  shall  always  retain  a 
grateful  recollection. 

Here,  indeed,  occurs  a  problem 
which,  I  fear,  must  be  abandoned 
as  insoluble.  No  philosophical  ac- 
count has  yet  been  given  of  national 
differences  of  character,  and  it  is 
hard  to  pronounce  positively  upon 
the  rival  merits  of  types  so  differ- 
ent as  the  English  and  Italian. 
The  Briton  drops  in  upon  the  guests 
at  such  an  establishment  and  looks 
upon  them  with  wondering  con- 
tempt. He  is  not  improbably  a 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club.  His 
patron  saints  are  Saussure  and 
Balmat.  His  delight  is  to  wander 
all  day  amidst  rocks  and  snow ;  to 
come  as  near  breaking  his  neck 
as  his  conscience  will  allow,  and, 
after  consuming  a  Homeric  meal, 
to  smoke  his  evening  pipe  and  re- 
tire for  a  short  sleep  before  another 
start.  The  Italian  appears  to  pass 
his  day  in  elaborate  indolence.  He 
walks  half  a  mile,  till  the  hill  begins 
to  rise,  and  then  sits  down  and 
basks  through  the  sunny  day.  His 
most  vigorous  exercise  ia  a  short 
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game  of  bowls  after  dinner,  and  be 
passes  bis  evening  dancing,  or  get- 
ting up  lotteries,  or  listening  to  an 
impromptu  concert,  or,  for  to  sucb 
a  beigbt  did  tbe  revels  rise  on  one 
occasion,  in  playing  blindman*s  buff. 
He  is  a  sociable  being,  and  does  not 
glower    at    bis    fellows   witb    tbe 
proper  Britisb  air,  wbicb  means, 
to  all  appearance.  You  may  go  to 
any  place  in  tbis  world  or  tbe  next 
sooner  tban  I  will  toucb  you  witb  a 
pair  of  tongs.     Which  is  tbe  best 
type  of   mankind  ?     Personally,  1 
confess,  that  though  I  would  fain 
be  cosmopolitan,  I  prefer  my  fellow 
countrymen.    After  tbe  most  vigo- 
rous efforts  to  be  properly  cynical 
as  to  muscular  Christianily,  or  tbe 
more  common  disease  of  muscular- 
ity pure  and  simple,  I  have  a  sneak- 
ing  but  ineradicable  beUef  in   tbe 
virtues  of  the   scrambling  Briton. 
He   shares    some  of   that  quality 
which,    in    consequence    of   some 
strange  theological  notions,  we  ge- 
nerally describe  as  'devil.'     That  it 
should  be  complimentary  to  a  man 
in  common  parlance  to  say  that  he 
has  plenty  of  the  Evil  One  in  bis 
disposition    is    a   curious    circum- 
Btaiice,  and  shows,  it  may  be,  how 
easily  we  come  to  the  old  beatben 
substratum  by  scratching  the  mo- 
dern surface.     Perhaps  our  opinion 
of  the  devil  is  rather  better  tban 
might  be  gathered  from  sermons. 
We  sympathise  witb  the  true  hero 
of  Paradise  Lost,  and  think  that  he 
would  make  a  very  useful  ally,  if 
be  could  be  persuaded  to  desert  his 
party.     He  was  certainly  not  want- 
ing in  tbe  spirit  of  *  selelf.'     But, 
at  any  rate,  leaving  sucb  dangerous 
questions,  I  confess  to  a  liking  for 
my  restless  and  unreasonable  com- 
patriots, whatever  be  tbe   proper 
name  of  the  quality  to  which  their 
vigour  is  owing.  I  admit,  however, 
that  much  is  to  be  said  on  tbe  other 
side ;  and  that  I  should  despair  of 
impressing  my  opinions  upon  minds 
of  a  different  cast.     Not  far  from 
Sania  Catarina  is  an  object  which 


impressed  upon  me,  in  a  far  wider 
sense,  tbe  width  of  tbe  gulf  wbicb 
intervenes    between   our  own  and 
certain  foreign  modes  of  thougbt. 
It  is  a  pleasant  practice  in  tbose 
regions  to  collect  tbe  bones  of  tbe 
d^id  to  afford  an  edifying  spectacle 
to  posterity.    But  I  have  never  seen, 
nor  do   I  wish    to   see,  anything 
comparable  to  tbe  ossuary  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  St.  Antonio. 
There  is  tbe  usual  pile  of  bones  and 
grinning  skulls  outside  of  tbe  parish 
church.    In  the  midst  of  them  stand 
two  inexpressibly  ghastly  skeletons, 
witb   the  remnants  of   flesb    still 
clinging  to  tbe  bones — a  sigbt  to 
turn  one  sick  at  tbe  time  and  to 
revisit  one  in  dreams.     It  appears 
to  be  a  snperstition  that  tbe  bodies 
of  those  who  die  on  Christmas  Day 
never  decompose;    and  tbe  loath- 
some   objects  which   confront  the 
villager    of  St.   Antonio    are    in- 
tended, it  seems,  as  practical  ex- 
emplifications  of  this   trutb.       It 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  should 
propose  to  a  Britisb  vestry  to  erect 
a  couple  of  bodies  of  defunct  pa- 
rishioners by  tbe  side  of  a  church 
door.     Yet  it    would  be    easy  to 
make  out  some  kind  of  argument 
for  tbe  practice.     Our  nerves,  it 
might  be  said,  are  unduly  delicate, 
and  our  tastes  too  squeamish.     We 
don't  want  to  see  dead  bodies  op- 
posite St.  James's  Churcb  in  Picca- 
dilly, but  that  is  because  modem 
life  is  devoid  of  seriousness.     How 
could  one    more    forcibly  impress 
upon  tbe  mind  of  tbe  beefy  shop- 
keeper   or    plethoric    farmer    the 
truths  that  all  flesb  is  grass,  that 
in  tbe  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death, 
and    other    well-worn    platitudes, 
tban  by  exhibiting  in  all  its  horrors 
the  loathsome  spectacle  of  a  slowly 
wasting  mummy  ?     We  may  preacli 
for  hours  the  solemn  truths,  as  we 
are  pleased  to  call  them,  of  human 
liability  to  decay,  but  five  minutes 
opposite  a  mouldering  dead  body 
every  morning  would  enable  us  to 
pierce  thick  hides,  impenetrable  by 
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the  shafts  of  our  rhetoric.     Is  not 
the  power  of  contemplating  such 
objects,  *  between  the  wind  and  our 
nobilitj,'    connected  with  the  fact 
that  religion  seems  to  mean  some- 
thing   much    more    Hving    in   an 
Alpine  valley  than  it  does  in  the 
English      lowlands?       The     Httle 
chapel  at  Santa  Catarina  was  sel- 
dom without  a  devout  worshipper, 
telling  his   or  her  beads  with  im- 
mense earnestness,  and  apparently 
believing   that  it  would  really  do 
some  kind  of  good ;  perhaps  make 
the  cows   produce  more   milk,   or 
bring  down  more  rain  in  spite  of  a 
rising  barometer.     The  British  far- 
mer, as  we  know,  goes  to  church 
as  he  pays   his  rates,  and  when  he 
has   heard  the  parson    *  humming 
away  like  a  buzzard-clock  over  his 
head,'  thinks  he  has  said  *what  he 
owt  to  a'  said,*  and  comes  away, 
not  appreciably  the  better  or  the 
worse.     Might  not  a  body  or    a 
skull  or  two  do  him  a  little  good, 
and  wring  from  him  some  medita- 
tions, after  the  fashion  of  Hamlet  on 
Yorick  ?     "We  have  become  so  phi- 
losophical   and    refined    that    our 
national  religion  has  rather  lost  its 
savour.     A  ranter  may  touch  the 
hearts  of  his  audience  by  a  plentiful 
use  of  hell-fire ;    but  now  is  the 
well-dressed  parson,  who  aspires  to 
have  a  taste,  who  reads  the  Satur- 
day Review,  and  knows  that  hell- 
fire  is  a  metaphorical  expression,  to 
provide  food  highly  spiced  enough 
for  such  robust  digestions  ?  Would 
not  some  good  material  images — 
pictures  of  souls  writhing  in  purga- 
tory, blood-stained  crucifixes,  and 
actual  bones  and  bodies,  do  some- 
thing to  point  his  periods  ?      Slug- 
gish imaginations    require   strong 
stimulants;  and  if  the  one  object 
be  to  tickle  an  insensitive  palate,  I 
don't  know   that  the  prescription 
employed  at  St.  Antonio  may  not 
be  a  very  good  one.     Indeed,  the 
only  objection  is,  that  such  a  reH- 
gion  ceases  to  elevate  the  under- 
standing or  to  refine  the  imagi- 


nation; the  prayers  become  little 
more  than  a  charm,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin  is  merely  a 
decent  substitute  for  that  of  the 
old  tutelary  deity  of  the  valley. 
Religion  gives  birth  not  to  ennobling 
art  but  to  ghastly  images  of  a 
morbid  asceticism ;  but  the  Church 
has  probably  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
minds  of  believers  still  in  the  intel- 
lectual stage,  which  cherishes  such 
ideas,  and,  of  course,  they  had  bet- 
ter remain  in  it  as  long  as  may  be. 
When  staying  as  a  touidst  in  such 
a  district,  one  is  of  course  far  re- 
moved from  the  minds  of  the  people. 
One  talks  to  them  as  one  might 
talk  for  half  an  hour  to  some 
mediaeval  ghost — just  long  enough 
to  discover  that  you  are  as  it  were 
non-conducting  mediums  to  each 
other.  The  thought  which  should 
be  conveyed  from  one  mind  across 
the  electnc  chain  of  conversation 
is  transformed  by  something  more 
than  actual  defects  of  language.  In 
a  sense  we  might  make  acquain- 
tance with  some  of  the  natives ;  we 
might  know  how  many  cows  they 
kept,  at  what  time  they  rose  and 
went  to  bed,  and  what  they  had  for 
dinner.  But  to  know  anything  of 
them — to  see  the  world  through 
their  eyes  and  know  what  it  looks 
like  when  considered  as  centring  in 
an  Italian  valley  with  a  bathing 
establishment,  two  or  three  churches 
and  a  certain  number  of  bodies  and 
crucifixes,  as  the  main  objects  of 
interest,  was  of  course  impossible. 
We  are  all  two-legged  creatures 
capable  of  consuming  beefsteak  or 
polenta,  and,  as  we  are  generally 
told,  possessing  a  certain  common 
element  of  human  nature;  but 
between  varieties  of  the  same  species 
indistinguishable  to  the  scientific 
eye,  there  may  be  an  invisible  wall 
of  separation  sufiicient  to  intercept 
any  real  exchange  of  sympathy. 
Now  that  we  are  separated  by  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  Santa  Cata- 
riiiians,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  the 
monntains  as  possessing  more  reality 
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than  the  scenes  of  a  theatre,  or  of 
the  peasants  as  anything  but  the 
supernumeraries  who  were  hired  to 
put  on  appropriate  costumes  for 
the  occasion.  Perhaps  they  have  now 
changed  their  dresses  and  are  meet- 
ing us  as  cabmen,  beggars,  or  first, 
second,  and  third  citizens  in  Lon- 
don streets.  At  any  rate  they 
played  their  parts  well,  and  acted 
like  Arcadians  of  genuine  kindliness 
and  simplicity.  The  practice  of 
heaving  half  a  brick  at  the  head  of 
a  stranger  would  be  considered  as 
decided  rudeness,  instead  of  an 
obvious  mode  of  extracting  amuse- 
ment from  their  visitors.  One 
would  rather  wonder  at  the  natural 
courtesy  which  they  displayed,  were 
it  not  that  it  is  only  in  certain  British 
districts,  that  the  obvious  reply  to 
*  Good  day '  is,  *  You  be  damned.' 

I  have  perhaps  strayed  rather 
widely  from  Santa  Catarina,  but  the 
nature  of  the  population  amongst 
which  you  are  living  is,  after  all,  a 
matter  of  some  interest  even  to  the 
most  superficial  and  cursory  of 
tourists — ^amongst  whom  I  reckon 
myself.  In  Switzerland  the  gulf 
between  you  and  your  fellow-men 
is  not  so  wide  originally  and  has 
been  more  nearly  filled  up.  The 
Swiss,  unlike  their  neighbours,  are 
living  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  have  travelled  on  railways, 
they  understand  addition  and  sub- 
traction, and  can  make  out  bills  to 
perfection.  They  have  some  notion 
of  the  use  of  a  tub,  and  many  of 
them  dimly  perceive  that  the  ul- 
timate end  of  man  is  to  climb  snow 
peaks.  Moreover,  a  kind  of  human 
amalgam  has  been  formed  by  the 
steady  infiltration  of  British  tour- 
ists ;  there  are  guides,  innkeepers, 
and  other  parasitical  growths,  which, 
it  must  be  admitted,  discharge 
many  useful  functions.  It  is  plea- 
sant, for  a  change,  to  be  amongst  a 
more  primitive  race,  and  to  be  able 
to  introduce  into  the  background  of 
a  sketch  a  genuine  crucifix,  or  a 
peasant  with   some  remains   of  a 


national  costume.  The  very  con- 
trast of  national  characteristics 
makes  such  surroundings  agreeable 
for  a  time,  and  our  Italian  compa- 
nions were  agreeable,  from  the  rough 
shepherds,  who  had  brought  tiieir 
flocks  of  lop-eared  Roman-nosed 
sheep  from  distant  valleys  up  to  the 
intelligent  and  cultivated  gentleman 
who  studied  Mr.  Smiles's  works, 
and  quoted  Byron  with  surprisiiig 
fluency.  To  him,  indeed,  the  dead 
bodies  would  probably  have  been  as 
amazing  phenomena  as  to  ourselves, 
but  though  the  higher  classes  ap- 
proach each  other  in  all  civilised 
countries,  his  ideas  were  yet  suffi- 
ciently different  from  our  own  to 
make  a  contrast  pleasant,  at  least 
to  us. 

There  was  indeed,  one  point  on 
which  we  could  all  agree.  It  was 
desirable  to  see  something  of  the 
beauties  of  the  exquisite  sceneiy 
around  us,  but  of  how  much  to  see, 
and  how  to  see  it,  different  views 
might  be  taken.  Travellers,  like 
plants,  may  be  divided  according 
to  the  zones  which  they  reach.  In 
the  highest  region,  the  English 
climber — ^an  animal  whose  instincts 
and  peculiarities  are  pretty  well- 
known — ^is  by  far  the  most  abundant 
genus.  Lower  down  comes  a  region 
where  he  is  mixed  with  a  crowd  of 
industrious  Germans,  and  a  few 
sporadic  examples  of  adventurons 
ladies  and  determined  sight-seere. 
Below  this  is  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  domestic  tourist  in  all  his 
amazing  and  intricate  varieties. 
Each  of  them  may  flourish  at  Santa 
Catarina,  though  perhaps  it  is  best 
adapted  for  the  middle  class.  It 
would  afford  ample  illustrations  to 
the  treatise  which  ought  to  he 
written  on  the  true  mode  of  enjoy- 
ing the  Alps.  One  amusement 
should  be  common  to  all ;  every  one 
should  have  days  devoted  to  mere 
objectless  and  indolent  loafing.  To 
the  more  adventurous  they  offer 
that  happiness  which  Dr.  Johnson's 
friend  discovered,  when  he  wished 
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to  be  a  Jew  in  order  to  combine  tlie 
pleasure  of  eating  pork  with  the 
excitement  of  sinning.      It  is   de- 
lightful to  lie  on  one's  back  on  a 
glorioas  day,  to  watch  the  gleaming 
snowline  against  the  cloudless  sky, 
and  to  say,  If  I  was  doing  my  duty, 
I  should  be  toiling  up  a  slippery 
ice  staircase  on  that  tremendous 
slope.    To  be  doing  nothing  when 
every  muscle  in  your  body  ought 
to  be  at  its  utmost  strain,  is  to  enjoy 
a  most  delightful   sensation.      On 
such  occasions,  the  traveller  may 
climb  the  httle  glen,  through  which 
two  streams  descend  from  the  Con- 
finale  to  join  the  Frodolfo  just  op- 
posite  the    Stabilimento.       At    a 
height  of  some  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  may  be  found  delicious 
resting-places,  beneath  the  lowest 
stragglers    from   the  pine   forests 
above.    The  sweet  smell  of  new- 
mown  hay  comes  to  you  from  the 
surrounding  meadow,  and  you  may 
watch  the   peasants    toiling  from 
mom  to  night  shaving  the  Alp  as 
close  as  the  face  of  a  British  parson 
in  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  and 
bearing  down    huge    burdens    on 
their  shoulders.     Or  you  may  go  to 
the  industrious  ant,  who,  it  is  true, 
is  rather  too  abundant  on  these 
slopes,  and  give  thanks  that  you, 
for  the  time  being,  are  a  butterfly — 
not  indeed  that  the  butterfly  is  a 
satisfactory  emblem,  for  he  is  much 
too  fussy  an  insect  to  enjoy  himself 
properly,  and  is  quite  incapable  of 
lying  on  his  back  in  the  sunshine. 
The  Alpine  pig  which  roots  con- 
tentedly round  the  chfllets,  whilst 
the  goats  and  cattle  are  climbing 
the  steep  stony  ridges,  sets  a  better 
example;    or,   if   a  more  poetical 
symbol  be  required,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  lizard,  who  creeps 
out  of  his   cranny  to  bask  in  the 
sun,  and  retires  to  his  domestic  com- 
forts when  the    light  disappears. 
Resting  in  sublime  indolence  you 
may  admire  the  beauty  of  Alpine 
foregrounds.   What,  for  example,  is 
more    perfect  than  one  of   those 


great  boulders,  that  have  descended 
into  quiet  valley  life  from  their 
unpleasant  elevation  on  exposed 
and  lofty  ridges  ?  Every  ledge  is 
enamelled  by  some  harmonious 
lichen.  The  miniature  caves  are 
spread  with  soft  beds,  and  delicate 
ferns  look  out  from  unexpected 
crannies.  Brilliant  flowers  (the 
names  of  every  one  of  which  are 
entirely  xmknown  to  me),  supply 
points  of  glowing  colour  along  the 
ridges  and  salient  angles,  and  some 
graceful  tree  manages  to  find  suffi- 
cient nourishment  for  its  roots,  and 
rises  like  the  crest  of  a  helmet 
above  the  crag.  One  may  spend  a 
lazy  hour  in  tracing  out  the  beauties 
of  the  diminutive  terraces  and  slopes 
of  these  charming  gardens,  and  at 
intervals  cast  one's  eyes  upwards  to 
the  great  peaks  that  look  down 
upon  you  through  the  forest 
branches.  Hash  painters  who  try 
to  grapple  with  the  Alps,  generally 
make  an  impossible  sketch  of  some 
imaginary  crag,  whose  architecture 
they  misunderstand,  and  whose 
colours  they  grossly  exaggerate,  and 
then  put  a  mist  and  an  imaginary 
precipice  in  the  foreground  to  exag- 
gerate the  apparent  height  of  their 
chimerical  monsters.  K  they  would 
be  kind  enough  for  once  to  paint 
truly  some  of  the^  lovely  little  dells 
which  travellers  pass  with  eyes 
glued  to  their  guide-books,  and 
merely  throw  in  a  mountain  as  a 
subordinate  object,  they  would  at- 
tempt a  task  more  on  a  level  with 
human  powers,  they  would  give  a 
truer  idea  of  some  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  the  scenery,  and  we 
should  hear  less  of  the  want  of  the 
picturesque  in  Alpine  scenery.  If 
the  traveller  feels  slightly  more 
energetic,  he  may  climb  the  slopes 
behind  the  house,  and  hunt  for 
strawberries  in  the  open  glades  of 
the  pine  forest,  or  a  little  higher, 
where  the  natives  have  ruthlessly 
extirpated  the  trees,  and  left  their 
decaying  stumps  to  form  admirable 
beds  for  those  most  delicious  of 
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fruits.  Or,  he  may  wander  throngh 
lovely  woods  and  meadows  to  the 
glen  where  a  stream  from  the 
Sovretta  glacier  forms  a  water&Il 
too  humble  to  be  an  object  for  tour- 
ists, but  singularly  picturesque  when 
it  comes  as  a  sudden  surprise.  Or, 
he  may  follow  the  beautiful  gorge 
which  gradually  rises  from  the  level 
of  Sta.  Catarina,  to  the  foot  of  the 
Forno  glacier,  the  path  through 
which  shows  as  charming  a  variety 
of  valley  scenery  as  is  to  be  found 
in  any  similar  walk  in  Switzerland. 
Or,  he  may  confine  himself  to  the 
ordinary  post-prandial  constitu-^ 
tional  of  the  bath  guests  along  the 
road  to  Bormio.  Even  there,  every 
turn  of  the  valley  shows  a  new 
beauty,  and  we  paused  many  an 
evening  to  admire  the  purple  shades 
of  the  distant  mountains  against 
the  evening  sky,  or  to  watch  for 
the  strange  afterglow  which  comes 
out  on  the  Tresero  when  the  sunlight 
seems  to  have  died  away,  and  all 
the  lower  reji^on  is  already  in  deep 
starlight.  Wherever  he  wanders, 
that  graceful  summit  looks  down 
upon  him  and  seems  to  be  the  pre- 
siding influence  of  the  district ;  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  at  what  hour  it  is 
most  graceful — whether  it  is  best 
relieved  against  a  group  of  chalets, 
or  a  slope  of  Alpine  meadow,  or 
the  dark  shadows  of  the  pine  forest. 
But  these  are  humble  pleasures, 
and  to  be  enjoyed  in  their  measure 
in  almost  every  district  where  the 
everlasting  snows  are  visible  from 
the  lower  country.  Let  us  rise  a 
little  higher,  and  in  the  first  place 
say  a  few  words  on  that  inevitable 
sight,  without  which  no  gentleman's 
visit  can  be  complete.  I  have,  I 
must  confess,  always  admired  the 
courage  which  enables  its  possessor 
to  set  the  established  code  of  sight- 
seers at  defiance — ^to  go  to  America 
without  seeing  the  faUs  of  Niagara, 
or  to  Rome  without  seeing  St. 
Peter's,  or  to  Jerusalem  without 
seeing  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The 
number  of  persons  who  have  the 


necessary  independence  of  character 
is  rare  indeed ;  but  such,  and  only 
such  persons,  might  visit  Santa  Ca- 
tarina without  ascending  the  Monte 
Confinale.  When  I  spotk  of  ^  per- 
sons,' I  at  present  exclude  not  onlv 
the  female  sex,  in  defiance  of  Mr. 
Mill,  but  most  foreigners  and  all 
Englishmen  with  less  than  two  legs. 
When  Santa  Catarina,  however,  b  a 
little  more  known,  the  proposition 
will  be  true  though  a  wider  sense 
be  given  to  the  word.  There  are 
at  present  none  of  the  conveniences 
which  would  make  the  ascent  as  easr 
as  any  of  the  recognised  centres  of 
Alpine  panorama ;  as  it  is,  however, 
an  Italian  lady  was  one  of  a  party 
which  I  accompanied,  and  the  path 
lies  over  gently  sloping  Alps,  suc- 
ceeded near  the  top  by  a  short  slope 
of  snow,  and  then  some  rocks,  easier 
than  those  of  the  Piz  Languard. 
With  that  upstart  peak  it  may 
boldly  compare  itself.  Tme  it  is 
that  the  Languard  has  presumptu- 
ously compared  itself  of  late  years 
with  the  Rig^  the  Faulhom,  the 
^ggischhom,  and  the  G^mergrat. 
It  is  high  time  that  such  andadty 
should  be  fitly  rebuked.  Its  one 
claim  upon  public  favour  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that  a  large  nnmber  of 
peaks  may  be  counted  from  its 
summit ;  but  it  is  just  as  rational  to 
decide  on  the  beauty  of  a  view  hj 
the  number  of  visible  mountains  as 
on  the  merits  of  a  candidate  by  the 
number  of  votes  he  receives  under 
household  suffrage.  It  raises  a  cer- 
tain  presumption  that  the  monntaiii 
or  the  candidate  can  mi^e  a  noise 
in  the  world,  but  whether  he  be  of 
genuine  merit  or  a  mere  charlatan 
is  an  open  question.  Now  the 
Languard,  in  my  opinion,  would 
very  likely  catch  the  suffrages  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  but  would 
scarcely  be  fitted  to  represent  an 
intelligent  constituency.  It  is  de- 
ficient in  the  essential  quality  of 
a  grand  foreground;  the  moun- 
tains seen  fi^m  it  are  not  well 
grouped ;  and  though  I  admit  that 
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tbere  is  something   striking  in  a 
wilderness  of  peaks,   countless  as 
*the  leaves  in  Vallombrosa/  there 
is  throughont  a  want  of  cohesion 
and  concentration.    In  this  respect, 
the  Confinale  is  a  striking  contrast, 
and  is  a  good  example  of  a  rare  class 
of  views.  It  stands  approximately  at 
the  centre  of  a  gigantic  horseshoe  of 
snowclad  mountains,  from  which  it 
is  divided  by  a  deep  trench,  except 
at  the  point  where  a  low  isthmus 
connects  it  with  one  of  the  loftiest 
Bommits  (the  Konigspitz),  and  di- 
vides the  waters  of  the  two  streams 
at  its  base.     Had  I  been  consulted 
as  a  landscape    gardener    on   the 
laying  out  of  this  district,  I  should 
certainly    have    recommended  the 
complete    omission   of   the    Confi- 
nale,  and  substituted  for  it  a  level 
plain  or  perhaps  a  lake.      Its  site 
would   then   have    formed,    as    it 
were,  the  pit  of  a  mighty  theatre 
some  five  and  twenty  miles  in  cir- 
camference;    the    huge    mountain 
crescent  occupying  the  place  of  the 
boxes  and  galleries.  As,  for  obvious 
reasons,  my  advice  was  not  asked, 
the  visitor  must  be  contented  with 
the  present  arrangement,  and  ima- 
gine himself  elevated   on   a  lofty 
rostrum  in  the  centre  of  the  pit, 
but  still  far  below  the  galleries.  On 
his  left  hand  a  long  wall  of  tremen- 
dous  black  cliffs  (strongly  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Gasterenthal  near 
the  Gemmi)   sinks  into  the  wild 
valley  of  the  Zebru,  inhabited  only 
in  the  summer  months  by  a  few 
herdsmen.  Above  this  wall,  at  some 
distance,  towers  the  massive  block 
of  the  Ortler  Spitz,  tossing  its  lofty 
crest  still  higher  into  the  air.  About 
the  centre  of  the  crescent,  in  front 
of  the  spectator,  the  ridge  culmi- 
nates in  the  noble  Konigspitz,  falling 
on  this  side  in  a  sheer  cliff  towards 
the  valley.     The  mighiy  precipices 
of  this  segment  of   the  crescent, 
through  which   one   or  two   huge 
glaciers  have  hewn  deep  trenches 
towards  the  valley,  are  well  con- 
trasted with  the  graceful  undula- 


tions of  the  long  snowslopes  and 
streaming  glaciers  which  clothe  the 
ridges  to  the  right.  The  ever  beau- 
tiful Tresero  marks  an  interruption 
to  the  wall,  where  a  lateral  valley 
comes  in  from  the  south,  but  it  is 
continued  in  the  long  swell  of  the 
Sovretta.  This  half  of  the  semi- 
circle is  divided  from  the  Confinale 
by  the  ^reen  valley  of  the  Frodalfo, 
into  which  the  eye  plunges  for  some 
thousand  feet,  though  not  quite  far 
enough  to  catch  sight  of  the  baths 
which  nestle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge.  There  are  nobler  mountains, 
steeper  cliffs,  and  vaster  glaciers 
elsewhere,  but  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  any  point  from  which  the 
sternness  and  sweetness  of  the  high 
Alps  are  more  skilftilly  contrasted 
and  combined.  From  the  top  of 
yonder  parapets,  not  forty,  but  (say) 
forty  thousand  ages  look  down  upon 
you;  and  the  scarred  and  crum- 
bling parapets  seem  well  placed  to 
guard  the  quiet  pasturages  upon 
which  they  look  down.  It  may 
remind  one  of  the  inaccessible  ridge 
that  surrounded  the  mythical  Abys- 
sinian valley  of  Rasselas;  and  in- 
voluntarily I  used  to  quote  a  frag- 
ment froai  Mr.  Kingsley's  ballad 
describing  old  Athanaric's  sensa- 
tions on  looking  at  the  walls  of 
Constantinople : 

Quoth  the  Bait,  Who  would  leap  that  ffarden 
i^all 
King  Sivrid's  boots  must  own  ! 

The  Alpine  Club  have  perhaps 
found  King  Sivrid's  boots,  and  Ras- 
selas would  be  able  to  leave  his 
valley  by  the  excellent  road  of  the 
Stelvio ;  but  to  enjoy  an  Alpine 
view  properly,  one  should  at  times 
be  dreamy  and  sentimental,  and 
believe  in  the  inaccessible.  Of  one 
half  of  the  view  I  have  yet  said  no- 
thing ;  and  it  will  be  enough  to  say 
that,  turning  round  and  looking 
between  the  horns  of  the  crescent, 
there  appears  a  tumbled  sea  of 
mountains  and  valleys,  in  which  the 
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Bernina  chain  is  conspicuous.  I  do 
not  attempt  to  say  what  is  or  is  not 
in  sight,  for  three  reasons :  first,  I 
don't  care;  secondly,  I  am  sure 
the  reader  doesn't  care  ;  and 
thirdly,  I  don't  know.  But  if  the 
spectator  is  lucky  enough  not  to 
have  a  clear  day,  he  may  enjoy 
some  such  view  as  that  at  which  I 
wondered.  Vast  snow  storms  were 
sweeping  across  the  sky,  casting 
many  square  leagues  at  a  time  into 
profound  shadow,  with  broad  inter- 
vening stretches  of  sunshine.  The 
solid  mountains,  under  the  varying 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  seemed  to 
melt,  and  form,  and  melt  again ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  recognise 
particular  points  without  minute 
local  knowledge.  At  every  instant 
some  new  ridge  seemed  to  start  into 
existence,  and  then  to  be  blotted 
out  or  sink  into  a  plain.  It  is  a 
strange  sight  to  see  mountains  re- 
semble the  changing  sea- waves ; 
and  yet,  if  geologists  speak  truth, 
it  is  only  what  we  should  see,  if  we 
could  live  a  little  slower,  and  con- 
sider a  million  years  or  so  as  a 
single  day.  Meanwhile,  it  is  just 
as  well  for  us  that  these  freaks  are 
nothing  but  the  effects  of  fancy,  and 
that  the  Confinale  is,  for  practical 
purposes,  as  firm  as  the  Monument 
— or,  indeed,  rather  firmer.  Yet 
I  have  still  a  faint  wish  that  it  could 
be  levelled,  and  the  interior  of  that 
mighty  crescent  be  converted  into  a 
level  park.  There  would  really  be 
nothing  like  it  in  Europe,  and  there 
would  be  some  admirable  locations 
for  monster  hotels  and  casinoes. 
Perhaps  the  Americans  will  set 
about  it,  when  these  effete  countries 
are  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

Once  more,  and  ohly  once  more, 
I  must  invite  my  reader  to  yet  a 
further  effort.  I  confess — for  it 
would  be  useless  to  conceal — that  I 
am  a  fanatic.  I  believe  that  man 
ought  to  climb  mountains,  and  that 
it  is  wrong  to  leave  any  district  with- 
out setting  foot  on  its  highest  peak. 
I  will  not  inflict  upon  any  harm- 


less person  the  thousand  and  first 
account  of  a  mountain  ascent 
nor  talk  learnedly  of  snow-slope> 
and  step-cutting,  and  crevasses  and 
ropes,  nor  even  make  the  conven- 
tional jokes  about  eating  and  drink- 
ing. But  I  cannot,  in  common  de- 
cency, leave  Santa  Catarina  before 
paying  my  respects  to  the  monarch 
of  the  district,  the  noble  Konig- 
spitz.  Long  had  that  peak  hannted 
my  dreams,  and  beckoned  to  me 
whenever  I  had  climbed  above  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  valley.  I  had 
treated  the  complaint  homoeopat^- 
cally,  by  an  ascent  of  the  Tresero ; 
but  my  appetite  was  whetted  instead 
of  satiated.  I  had  distracted  mj 
attention  by  various  long,  solitary 
rambles  up  some  of  the  minor  peaks. 
There  is  this  great  advantage  about 
walking  without  guides — namely, 
that  it  is  easy  to  get  into  real  diffi- 
culties on  places  where  it  would  be 
apparently  impossible  to  do  so  on 
the  ordinary  system.  Thus,  for 
example,  on  the  Sovretta,  there  is 
only  one  cHff  on  the  mountain  where 
anything  like  a  scramble  is  con- 
ceivable, and  that  cliff  is  perfectly 
easy  to  cross  except  after  a  fresh 
fall  of  snow.  It  is  entirely  out  of 
the  way  of  any  sensible  route  to 
anywhere.  But  by  abstaining  from 
guides  I  succeeded  in  placing  my- 
self on  the  face  of  this  cliff  the 
morning  after  a  heavy  snow-fall, 
and  had  two  hours  of  keen  excite- 
ment in  a  climb  which  was  ulti- 
mately successful.  By  pursuing  this 
system  courageously,  a  traveller  may 
discover  difficulties  and  dangers  on 
the  Rigi  or  the  Brevent;  and  if  b« 
be  careless  and  inexperienced,  mar 
even  manage  a  serious  accident  in 
either  of  those  places.  I  felt,  how- 
ever that  though  a  pleasant  substi- 
tute, this  was  not  quite  the  real 
thing.  I  was  too  much  like  the 
sportsman  reduced  by  adverse  cir- 
cumstances from  tiger-himting  to 
rabbit-shooting ;  and  when  the  Ko- 
nigspitz  renewed  its  invitation,  one 
lovely  afternoon,  I  could  not  find  it 
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in  my  heart  to  refase,  and  made  an 
appointment  for  the  next  morning 
at  2  a.m.  And  here,  in  accordance 
with  the  pledge  just  given,  I  omit  a 
thrilling  description.  The  reader 
may  fancy  precipices  covered  with 
treacherous  rock,  giddy  slopes  of 
ice,  yawning  crevasses,  or  any  com- 
bination of  terrors  taken  at  random 
from  Peaks,  Pasftes,  and  Glaciers,  or 
the  year-books  of  Alpine  Clubs.  It 
is  enough  to  say,  that  with  the  help 
of  a  good  guide  (one  Pietro  Com- 
pagnoni,  whom  I  hereby  commend 
to  Alpine  climbers),  I  found  myself, 
ubout  half- past  nine,  enjoying  a 
strangely  impressive  view.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  describe  what  I  paw ; 
bnt  the  mischief  is  that  I  was  chiefly 
impressed  by  what  I  did  not  see ; 
and  herein  lies  one  great  difficulty 
of  the  descriptive  traveller.  He  can 
draw  some  rough  outline  of  the 
picture  photographed  on  his  mind's 
eye,  but  how  is  he  to  reproduce  the 
terrors  of  the  unseen,  which  wero 
probably  the  most  potent  elements 
an  the  total  effect  produced  ?  Here, 
for  example,  I  was  standing  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  Konigspitz  ;  a 
fe\y  yards  of  tolerably  level  snow- 
ridge  were  distinctly  visible;  I  could 
easily  picture  to  myself  the  steep  icy 
staircase  by  which  I  had  cHmbed  to 
it  from  the  top  of  a  lower  precipice ; 
but,  looking  upwards,  or  in  any 
direction  horizontally,  nothing  met 
the  eye  but  a  blank  wall  of  mist. 
On  either  side  I  could  see  slopes  of 
snow  or  rock  descending  with  appa- 
rtmtly  frightful  steepness  for  a  few 
feet,  and  then,  once  more,  that 
blank  misty  wall.  I  know  not  what 
gulfs  might  have  been  revealed  if 
the  mists  had  suddenly  lifted,  or 
what  grand  form  of  cliff  or  moun- 
tain spire  might  have  shaped  itself 
out  of  the  background.  In  short, 
I  saw  little  more  than  might  bo  ob- 
served in  a  thick  mist  on  a  snowy- 
day  on  the  top  of  Snowdon  or  Hel- 
vellyn;  and  yet  I  count  that  the 
mountain  tops  which  I  have  visited 
•under  such  circumstances  have  not 
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been  the  least  impressive  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. It  is  a  secret  of  good 
art  to  leave  something  to  the  imagi- 
nation; and  I  had  quite  enough 
materials  to  work  with.  I  knew 
how  steep  and  slippery  was  the  path 
which  had  led  to  this  mid-aerial 
perch ;  the  pi*ecipices  which  I  saw 
on  every  side  plunging  furiously 
downwards  must  be  far  steeper  than 
those  by  which  I  had  ascended. 
Suppose  I  had  suddenly  cut  the 
rope,  and  pushed  Compagnoni  over 
the  edge,  I  could  realise  only  too 
vividly  the  plunge  which  he  would 
take  into  the  lower  regions,  the  ter- 
rible acceleration  of  his  pace,  and 
the  fearful  blows,  at  increasing  in- 
tervals, against  the  icy  ribs  of  the 
mountains.  It  is  an  amusing  and 
instructive  experiment,  if  you  have 
a  weak-nerved  companion,  to  throw 
down  a  large  stone  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  if  by  any  ingenious 
manoeuvre  you  can  give  him  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  one  of  the  party, 
the  effect  is  considerably  heightened. 
The  hollow  sound  of  the  blows  com- 
ing up,  fainter  and  fainter,  from 
the  invisible  chasm  beneath  natu- 
rally enables  one  to  realise  the 
course  which  one's  own  body  would 
follow,  and  renders  the  cliff,  as  it 
were,  audible  instead  of  visible.  By 
such  dallying  with  danger,  one 
learns  to  appreciate  the  real  majesty 
of  an  Alpine  cliff.  There  are  various 
delusions  of  perspective  which  on  a 
bright  day  sometimes  diminish  the 
api)arcnt  height  of  a  precipice ;  but 
when  it  is  robed  in  mysterious  dark- 
ness, and  only  some  such  dim  inti- 
mations as  the  sound  of  a  falling 
stono  come  up  to  stimulate  your 
curiosity,  it  is  your  own  fault  if  you 
do  not  make  it  the  most  terrible  of 
cliffs  that  ever  tried  the  steadiness 
of  a  mountaineer's  head.  I  confess, 
indeed,  that  the  Konigspitz  was  too 
thickly  shrouded  on  the  day  of 
which  I  speak  ;  it  would  have  been 
still  more  majestic  had  its  robes 
been  parted  at  intervals,  so  as  to 
give  artistic  revelations  of  its  mas- 
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WTO  proportions.  Yet  it  is  worth 
remarldiig  that  nothing  helps  more 
to  give  a  certain  mysterions  charm 
to  the  mountains  than  an  occasional 
ramble  through  their  recesses  in 
bad  weather :  it  is  only  a  half- 
hearted lover  of  their  scenery  who 
would  pray  for  a  constant  succession 
of  unclouded  skies.  Could  such  a 
prayer  be  granted,  the  mountain 
ivhich  was  its  victim  would  be  as 
tiresome  as  a  thoroughly  good- 
tempered  man — that  is,  it  would  be 
on  the  high  road  to  become  a  bore. 
We  left  Santa  Catarina  by  the 
Stelvio,  and  halted  for  a  day  or  two 
at  the  charming  little  village  of 
Trafoi.  Trafoi  is  undoubtedly  more 
lovely  than  Santa  Catarina,  indeed 
it  may  rank  with  the  most  perfect  of 
Alpine  centres.  Accordingly,  cer- 
tain sceptical  doubts  beset  me  for  a 
time  as  to  the  charms  of  the  dis- 
trict I  h^ve  endeavoured  to  describe. 
Had  we  really  been  comfortable  or 
well-fed?  Was  our  admiration 
genuine,  or  more  or  less  due  to 
affectation?  The  first  discoverers 
of  a  new  district  are  always  unduly 
eulogistic,  because  praising  it  is  in- 
directly praising  themselves.  Might 
we  not  have  been  giving  way  in 
some  degree  to  that  common  weak- 
ness ?  These  unpleasant  doubts  have 
giwiually  given  way  to  a  settled 
mith.  I  am  far  from  declaring  that 
a  belief  in  the  inimitable  glories  of 
Santa  Catarina  is  an  essential  part 
of  the   true  mountaineer's  creed. 


Still  more  I  should  shrink  from 
condemning  to  everlasting  exdn- 
sion  from  that  Httle  paradise  any 
one  who  might  take  a  lower  view  of 
its  merits  than  I  do.  He  would  be 
wrong,  but  I  doubt  whether  his 
error  would  be  of  so  deep  a  dye  as 
to  be  necessarily  criminal.  I  would 
speak  to  him  if  I  met  him  in  the 
streets,  especially  in  London.  In- 
deed, heresy  in  Alpine  matters  is  not 
so  unpardonable  as  appears  at  first- 
sight.  No  one  can, appreciate  good 
scenery  when  his  digestion  is  out  of 
order;  few  people  can  appreciate 
it  with  blisters  on  their  feet,  and 
not  every  one  who  is  bitten  of 
fleas.  Tlierefore,  if  a  person  who 
has  visited  any  Alpine  district 
under  such  disadvantages  ventures 
to  differ  from  me,  I  am  frequency 
inclined  to  forgive  him.  One  of 
the  evils  I  have  mentioned  is,  I  fear, 
for  the  present,  almost  inseparable 
from  Santa  Catarina,  and  so  far  here- 
tics may  put  forward  a  plea  of  some 
value  ;  but  if  any  one  provided  with 
a  good  bottle  of  insecticide,  and 
otherwise  in  health  and  spirits, 
should  deny  the  charms  of  Santa 
Catarina,  I  consider  him  as  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  true  fisath,  and  liable 
to  the  consequences  of  snch  a  posi- 
tion, whatever  they  may  be.  The 
only  piece  of  advice  I  shall  give  him 
is,  to  stay  away,  that  there  may  be 
the  more  room  for  orthodox  be- 
lievers. 
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FrW  men  under  thirty  would 
dare  to  believe  in  a  ghost  storj, 
even  were  it  attested  by  every 
judge  on  the  Bench.  *  Aiblins,  my 
grandmither  was  an  awfa'  leear/ 
was  the  nndntifdl  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  telling 
a  story  of  certain  strange  occur- 
rences, wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  universe,  which  had 
befallen  a  revered  relative  of  his 
own.  Most  of  us,  however,  have 
once  or  twice  in  our  lives  heard 
such  stories  advanced  upon  au- 
thority it  ill  became  us  to  impeach ; 
hut  though  silenced,  we  have  been 
imconvinced.  Now  this  increduHty 
is  a  Uttle  remarkable,  forming,  as 
it  does,  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
ready  faith  with  which  new  dis- 
coveries in  other  branches  of  science 
are  observed  and  accepted.  Of 
coarse,  everybody  knows  this  was 
not  always  the  case :  there  was  a 
time  when  those  who  told  of  new 
things  in  chemistry,  natural  his- 
tory, or  social  science,  were  obliged 
to  stand  with  moral  halters  round 
their  necks;  and  if  the  neW"  inven- 
tion failed  to  win  immediate  appro- 
val, the  over-bold  discoverer  was 
strangled,  at  least  in  metaphor,  and 
compelled,  for  the  rest  of  his  natural 
Hfe,  to  mutter  *  pur  si  muove  '  to  a 
limited  circle  of  freethinking  «t«- 
pects]  whereas  if  he  announced  a 
communication  from  the  spirit- 
worid,  he  told  his  hearers  what 
they  were  all  very  ready  to  believe; 
and  to  sift  over-narrowly  the  proofs 
of  his  tale  argued  a  degree  of  scepti- 
cism closely  bordering  upon  impiety. 
Now  human  belief  has  not  thus 
veered  round  to  the  opposite  point 
of  the  compass  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  uie  growth  of  a  habit 
of  mind  which  demands  severely 
logical  proof  in  support  of  every 
startling  occurrence,  although  no 
doubt  i£e  belief  in  goblins  has  been 
much   shaken    by   the    deplorable 


break-down  of  the  evidence  by 
which  many  have  been  attempted 
to  be  established;  a  deeper  change 
has  taken  place  than  the  mere  rise 
of  a  belief  tiiat  ghosts  are  not  pro- 
ven. The  teller  of  a  ghost  story 
now-a-days  makes  a  far  more  start- 
ling deinand  upon  our  £edth  than 
did  his  predecessor  in  the  days  when 
spiritual  manifSastations,  in  one  form 
or  another,  were  so  common  as  to  be 
scarcely  regarded  as  supernatural ; 
and  the  tide  has  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent signification,  although  the 
outward  accidents  of  the  story  may 
be  identical  with  goblin  tales  of  the 
good  old  days  ;  for  the  ghost  him- 
self is  not  the  ghost  of  yore,  but 
is  a  wholly  different  bmng,  moved 
by  other  principles,  and  bound  by 
oth^r  laws. 

What  we  mean  is  this ;  when  we 
of  the  present  day  talk  of  a  ghost 
our  idea  is  something  of  this  sort ; 
that  the  man  himselT,  whose  ghost 
we  aUege  we  were  aware  of,  has 
been  released  from  the  earthly  body 
through  which  he  previously  hehi 
comnmnication  with  us,  and  by 
some  means,  of  which  we  can  give 
no  explanation,  has  come  back  from 
his  appointed  place,  and  has  mani- 
fested himself  to  as.  Now,  it  is  so 
violently  improbable  that  man,  who 
for  weal  or  woe  has  passed  away 
to  other  work,  should,  except  in 
some  tremendous  exigency,  be  able 
or  willing  to  leave  his  higher  duties 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  his 
unfinished  earthly  task — ^that  is  to 
say,  that  the  shadow  upon  the  sua- 
dial  of  life  should  turn  back,  and 
the  frdl-grown  man  once  more  be- 
come a  child — ^ihat  as  soon  as  people 
came  to  hold  the  belief  that  a  ghost 
was  the  man  himself,  they  began 
to  doubt  the  reality  of  apparitions, 
and  to  be  very  ready  to  listen  to  the 
sceptics  who  cavilled  at  the  evidence 
on  which  these  stories  were  based. 
But  in  the  old  times,  when  every 
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homestead  had  its  haunted  chamber, 
and  when  every  benighted  travel- 
ler brought  home  his  tele  of  horror, 
or  came  back,  frenzied  and  tongue- 
tied,  for  ever  unable  to  reveal  what 
he  had  been  permitted  to  behold,  no 
one  imagined  that  the  spectral  form 
which  menaced  him  with  madness 
or  death  was  the  real  self  of  the  de- 
parted ;  and  in  this  dreadful  parody 
lay,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  the 
chief  awfulness  of  the  apparition. 

We  are  not  going  to  lose  our- 
selves in  a  general  discussion  of  the 
theories  of  ghost  seers  at  all  times ; 
ibr  spectres  have  usually  been  most 
common  and  most  formidable 
among  people  who  have  left  us  very 
scanty  materials  for  ascertaining 
their  opinions  upon  any  point :  but 
we  propose  to  show  what  was 
thought  on  the  subject  by  a  race 
whose  blood  flows  in  our  veins,  and 
who  have  bequeathed  us  a  literature 
in  which  the  feelings  of  our  own 
forefathers  can  still  be  discerned. 
We  arc  speaking  of  the  old  JTorth- 
men  who  believed  devoutly  in 
ghosts,  and  were  sorely  disquieted 
by  them ;  and  who,  moreover,  have 
left  us  a  mass  of  learning  on  this 
head,  in  which  we  can  see  very 
accurately  what  a  ghost  wa«  in  the 
opinion  of  men  who  regarded  him 
as  one  of  the  ordinary  disagreeables 
of  a  very  imperfectly  constructed 
world ;  what  he  could  do,  and  how 
he  was  to  be  got  rid  of;  and  as 
we  go  on  we  shall  be  able  to 
iUusl^te  and  enliven  our  theories 
with  some  very  horrible  stories, 
most  of  which,  we  think,  will  be  new 
even  to  the  students  of  the  night 
side  of  Nature. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  form  a 
clear  notion  of  the  Northman's 
ghost  unless  we  understand  what 
he  thought  about  the  spiritual  con- 
stitution of  the  living  man.  We 
ourselves  —  when  thinking  and 
speaking    as    ordinary,    common- 


place people — divide  man  into 
two  parts:  the  soul,  by  which  we 
mean  all  that  thinks,  fears,  hopes, 
and  sins,  and  the  body,  which  is  the 
machinery  through  which  the  real 
man  now  happens  to  be  working. 
But  the  Northman's  view  differed 
considerably  from  this.  Besides  the 
soul,  Odin's  handiwork,  which  after 
this  life  should  receive  the  all  but 
infinite  recompense  for  its  deeds, 
should  mingle  with  the  gods  above 
and  share  their  doom,  man  had 
within  him  another  something,  for 
which  our  language  gives  no  name, 
because  the  idea  is  now  unfemiliar 
to  us,  and  which  we  will  call  Fetch; 
warning  our  readers  against  imagin- 
ing that  it  had  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Scottish  phantasm  of  that  name. 
It  was  not  the  Father  of  gods  and 
men  who  placed  the  Fetch  within 
the  bosom  of  his  creatnre :  it  is  likely 
that  its  separate  creation  is  hint^ 
at  in  these  dark  lines  from  the 
Edda  :— 

Tli(  n  wont  there  forth  three  Asir, 
Full  of  might  and  full  of  love ; 
Came  to  this  our  dwelling-place, 
Fouad  on  the  shore  the  feeble  ones. 
Ask  and  Embla,  as  yet  uashaped  by  doom. 
Soul  they  had  not,  Wit  they  had  not, 
Blood  nor  Bearing,  nor  lovely  Features: 
Soul  gave  Odin,  Wit  gave  Hosnir, 
Lodur'  gave  Blood  and  lovely  Features. 

Now  this  Fetch  is  no  part  of  the 
soul,  but  is  its  coarse  and  earth- 
stained  comrade,  and  is  closelj  al- 
lied to  the  blind  instinct  of  the 
brute :  it  contains  within  it  all  those 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  cou- 
cern  objects  only  of  immediate  and 
passing  interest,  and  when  these 
shall  have  ceased  to  be,  the  Fetch 
shall  die.  It  is  not  absolutely  bad, 
but  knows  little  of  right  or  wrong, 
or  of  remote  consequences,  and  is  the 
slave  of  headlong  impulse :  it  is  as 
the  reckless  spirit  which  animated 
Undine,  before  her  marriage  to  a 
mortal  grafted  a  human  soul  upon 


*  Lodur  is  Loki,  the  father  of  evil,  who  in  the  beginning  of  things  was  not  thensalevo- 
loiit  being  he  afterwards  became.  ><-►  j 
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a  feiry  changeling,  and  Tvhich  still 
remained  active  for  mischief  in  her 
uncle,  the  soulless  water  sprite,  who 
was  ever  meddling  in  matters  too 
high  for  him  to  understand. 

The  properly  constituted  man 
keeps  these  lower  elements  in  sub- 
jection, and  never  suffers  the  body 
or  blind  passion  to  act  otherwise 
than  in  obedience  to  his  will ;  but  if 
he  is  *  abortive,  monstrous,  or  un- 
kindly mixed,*  or  if  he  has  unduly 
indulged  the  lower  parts  of  his  na- 
ture, he  may  lose  the  control  of  him- 
self and  fall  into  a  state  which  re- 
sembles *  possession.'  He  is,  in  fact, 
possessed  by  his  own  Fetch,  which 
can  make  him  act  like  the  brute  to 
whose  level  he  has  degraded  him- 
self; it  can  make  him  in  blind  fuiy 
tear  his  own  children  to  pieces,  or 
rush,  foaming  and  naked,  into  battle. 
This  was  to  be  a  Baresark.  Or  he 
might  fall  lower  still :  in  some  evil 
hour  he  might  be  constrained  to  as- 
sume the  very  form,  and  more  or 
less  of  the  nature,  of  the  beast  of 
prey  which  he  resembled,  and  this 
was  to  bo  a  werewolf,  a  horrible 
degradation,  the  real,  literal  occur- 
rence of  which  was  doubted  by  no 
one;  but  for  the  benefit  of  those 
modems  who  love  to  run  every  old 
legend  to  some  mythic  earth,  we  may 
as  well  mention  that  this  bodily 
transformation  often  seems  to  be 
referred  to  when  the  narrator  in- 
tends nothing  of  the  kind.  Men 
frequently  used  to  say,  '  So-and-so 
turned  into  a  boar,'  meaning  that 
he  let  the  savage  element  get  the 
better  of  him,  and  behaved  like  one; 
nor  is  it  always  quite  clear  whether 
the  expression  is  used  literally  or 
metaphorically. 

Few  men  are  hable  to  be  thus 
overmastered ;  but  in  times  of  ex- 
citement, fear,  or  distress,  when  the 
body  is  weary  and  the  will  relaxed, 
the  Fetch  of  every  man  is  apt  to 
break  away  and  leave  him  for  a 
time,  and,  unable  to  endure  the  tor- 
ture of  suspense,  will  travel  away 
to  the  spot  upon  which  the  thoughts 


of  the  whole  man  are  fixed.  While 
ihe  Fetch  is  thus  absent,  the  ordi- 
ilary  man  goes  about  his  occupations 
as  usual,  and  is  not  aware,  either  at 
the  time  or  afterwards,  that  '  he  is 
not  all  there,'  to  use  an  idiom  once 
in  high  repute,  but  now  fiEillen  and 
discredited.  But  with  some  men 
it  is  otherwise:  the  man  in  whom 
this  gross  shadow  of  himself  has  by 
nature  unusual  power,  or  who  by 
dark  arts  has  strengthened  his  Fetch 
at  the  expense  of  his  soul,  feels  him- 
self borne  forth  with  this  lower  part 
of  himself  to  distant  scenes,  and  on 
his  return  is  with  diflBculty  roused 
from  a  lethargic  sleep ;  waking,  he 
retains  a  vivid  recollection  of  what 
he  sometimes  takes  for  a  dream,  but 
which  in  fact  is  real  truth.  This  is 
second  sight,  and  may  come  upon  a 
man  without  his  own  consent,  and 
then  it  is  at  best  a  doubtful  bless- 
ing, or  may  be  brought  on  by  arti- 
ficial means,  and  then  it  is  a  crime. 

Now  the  Fetches  of  them  whoso 
thoughts  are  deeply  fixed  on  us  are 
constantly  in  our  presence,  although 
they  whose  baser  thoughts  they 
represent  seldom  know  it.  Nor  are 
we  ourselves  aware  how  terribly 
our  solitude  is  peopled;  but  should 
one  come  in,  gifted  nimself  with  the 
power  of  second  sight,  he  can  hear 
the  curses  and  see  the  threatening 
gestures  of  our  foe,  can  see  the  warn- 
ing finger  of  a  distant  Mend,  or 
can  behold  monstrous  forms  of  wild 
beasts,  whom,  by  the  eye  which 
cannot  change,  he  discerns  to  be 
human  Fetches.  Thus  in  that  grim 
story  of  the  Edda,  which  tells  of 
the  doom  which  awaited  each  suc- 
cessive possessor  of  the  fatal  ring, 
when  Hogni  had  accepted  the  •*  "* 
treacherous  invitation  of  Atli,  and 
was  about  to  start  upon  the  ill- 
omened  joumeyfrom  which  ho  never 
returned,  his  second-sighted  wife 
told  him  her  warning  dream. 

'  Methought  an  eagle  came  rush- 
ing hither;  he  passed  along  our 
hall  from  end  to  end,  and  from  him 
blood  rained  down  upon  us :  'tis  a 
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token  which  cannot  He ;  well  do  I 
know  by  his  terrible  threats,  'twas 
Atli  wore  the  form  of  that  bird.' 

Her  infatuated  hnsband  does  not 
doubt  that  his  gifted  wife  has  really 
seen  all  she  describes,  but  his  honr 
is  come,  and  '  no  man  can  be  more 
wise  than  destiny,'  so  he  ^iggests 
she  must  have  seen  AtH  slaughter- 
ing oxen  for  the  banquet  at  which 
the  visitors  are  to  be  entertained. 
Sach  visions,  howevw,  were  not  al- 
ways thrown  away,  and  the  follow- 
ing story  from  a  historical  saga 
shows  more  clearly  what  a  Fetoh 
was,  and  how  it  became  visible  by 
second-sight.  One  Thorgrim,  with 
eighteen  fbllowers,  had  made  a  forced 
march  by  night  to  surprise  an 
enemy. 

*  Early  in  the  morning  they  drew 
near  the  homestead  of  Atli,  in  Ot- 
tersdale,  but  before  they  were  with- 
in sight  Thorgrim  bade  them  alight 
from  their  horses,  for  he  was  so 
heavy  with  sleep  he  could  not  sit 
upright.  They  did  so,  and  let  their 
horses  graze,  but  Thorgrim  wrapt 
his  head  in  a  mantle,  and  fell  into  a 
heavy  and  troubled  sleep. 

*  Meanwhile,  this  is  what  they 
were  about  in  Ottersdale  within 
the  homestead.  They  had  gone  to 
sleep,  as  usual,  in  the  outhouse ; 
and  in  the  morning  they  were 
awakened  by  Atli,  whose  slumber 
was  so  troubled  that  no  one  else 
could  sleep  :  he  moved  and  groaned, 
and  beat  with  his  hands  and  feet, 
until  Turf  jumped  up  and  woke 
him,  and  told  him  nobody  could 
sleep  while  he  went  on  so.  .  .  . 
Then  th^  asked  had  he  seen  any- 
thing ?  He  replied,  he  had,  indechd. 
"  Methought  I  was  going  out  of  this 
building,  when  I  saw  eighteen 
wolves  running  hither  from  the 
south ;  and  before  them  came  a 
she-fox;  so  crafty  a  beast  have  I 
never  seen:  its  eyes  were  every- 
where at  once ;  it  was  fierce  and 
dangerous,  as  were  they  all.  Just 
as  ttiey  were  come  to  the  house, 
Turf  woke  me:   sure  I  am  these 


were  the  Fetehes  of  men :  we  must 
be  stirring  iiKtantly."  .  .  .  Mean- 
while Thorgrim  awoke,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  a  great  heat.  He  said, 
"  I  have  be^  to  the  house  for 
awhile,  but  all  is  confused,  so  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  see  any- 
thing :  however,  we  were  best  begin 
the  attack."  ' 

There  are  hosts  of  similar  stories, 
in  which  men,  either  sleeping  or  wak- 
ing, have  discovered  the  thoughts  of 
distant  enemies,  and  so  have  become 
aware  of  impending  danger.  There 
were  men  who  had  acquired  the 
art  of  sending  forth  their  Fetch  at 
pleasure,  and  who  made  a  trade  of 
the  exercise  of  it:  but  there  was 
idways  something  uncanny  and  dis- 
reputable about  the  practice,  which 
was  associated  with  the  forbiddai 
arts  of  magic :  but  the  essence  of 
the  thing,  by  whatever  devices  it 
might  be  brought  about,  consisted 
in  the  migration  of  the  lower  parts 
of  the  spirit  of  man.  The  following 
is  one  instance  of  many : — 

'  Ingimund  was  a  Norwegian  noble, 
who,  for  his  good  service  in  the 
fight  at  Hafnr's  Firth,  had  received 
from  Harold  the  Fairhaired  a  costly 
jewel,  stamped  with  the  image  of 
Frey,  the  god  of  battles :  this  was 
to  be  a  perpetual  token  of  the  king's 
fiivour.  One  winter  night,  during 
a  high  festival,  a  wise  woman  was 
brought  in  to  tell  every  man's  for- 
tune ;  and  when  the  turn  of  Ingi- 
mund came,  she  told  him  he  was 
doomed  to  leave  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  and  to  ndse  up  a  family  in 
distant  Iceland.  When  he  scoffed 
at  her  prophetic  skill,  she  gave  him 
this  sign :  the  jewel  which  he 
valued  so  highly  that  he  always 
carried  it  about  with  him,  he  should 
find,  had  escaped  from  his  keeping, 
and  he  should  see  it  no  more  until 
he  made  for  himself  a  home  in  his 
new  country.  Nejct  morning  the 
jewel  was  indeed  missing.  Some 
years  afterwards  the  prediction  so 
disturbed  him,  that  he  sent  for 
three  FinnS)  and  required  them  to 
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tell  him  where  the  jewel  lay  hid : 
all  Finns  were  wizards,  more  or  less. 

*  They  answered, "  Tis  a  long  jour- 
ney to  Iceland,  whither  ye  would 
hare  us  go ;  but  we  are  willing  to  do 
you  a  pleasure.  Let  beds  be  made 
ready  for  us  in  a  building  apart, 
and  let  no  man  call  us  for  three 
days :  '*  and  it  was  done  so.  The 
third  day  Ingimund  came  to  them, 
and  then  they  aroi?e,  and  sighed 
heavily,  and  said :  "  Aweary  journey 
have  wo  had ;  but  now  we  are  able 
to  describe  the  place  so  clearly  that 
you  shall  know  it  when  you  come 
there  :  but  great  has  been  the  power 
of  that  wise  woman's  spell ;  for  we 
have  had  some  trouble  to  find  the 
jewel.  We  came  ashore  where  three 
creeks  run  up  into  the  land  from 
the  north,  and  beyond  one  of  them 
lies  a  great  water.  Then  we  came 
into  a  deep  valley,  in  the  midst  of 
which  was  a  wooded  hill,  fit  to 
build  a  house  upon;  and  hard  by 
was  another  hill,  where  lay  the 
jewel :  and  when  we  would  have 
taken  it  up,  it  rolled  away  to  an- 
-other  hill ;  some  hidden  power 
seemed  to  keep  it  from  us:  it  is 
your  weird  to  go  yourself."  '  The 
prediction  was,  of  course,  accom- 
plished, and  Ingimund  found  his 
lost  treasure  when  he  dug  the 
foundations  of  his  house  in  Water- 
dale. 

But,  although  the  Fetches  of  or- 
•dinary  mortals  did  but  flit  bodi- 
lessly  around  the  persons  or  things 
in  which  they  took  an  interest,  it 
was  otherwise  with  men  of  gross 
and  violent  character,  and  with 
those  who  had  some  familiarity 
with  witchcraft.  When  the  Fetches 
of  such  persons  had  escaped  from 
the  body,  they  could  gather  round 
them  all  those  elements  of  mischief 
which  in  ages  long  past  had  peopled 
the  world  with  monsters  and  fiends, 
and  which  the  gods  had  not  been 
able  altogether  to  expel;  and  out 
of  this  floating  mass  of  evil  they 
-could  construct  for  themselves  an- 
K)ther   and  a  mightier  body;   and 


when  they  thus  again  took  a  sub- 
stantial form,  they  were  more  for- 
midable than  the  distant  enemy  in 
whose  likeness  they  appeared.  For 
they  were  unrestrained  by  the 
shackles  of  the  frail  human  flesh, 
or  by  conscience  and  the  nobler 
powers  of  the  soul,  but  were  mere 
embodiments  of  unfettered  malice. 
Sometimes  it  happened  that  men 
who  were  thus  beset  by  Fetches  did 
not  know  the  hidden  cause  of  the 
evil  from  which  they  sufiered :  and 
it  was  only  the  eye  of  a  seer  which 
could  discern  the  working  of  the 
secret  enemy.  Thus,  when  God- 
mund  and  Sigurd  would  not  allow 
their  friend  Odd  to  accompany 
them  upon  a  voyage,  they  were 
detained  for  a  fortnight  by  what 
they  deemed  to  be  bad  weather. 

'But  one  night  Grodmund  was 
restless  in  his  sleep,  and  men  said 
he  ought  to  be  awakened,  but 
Sigurd  said  he  must  sleep  his 
dream  out.  When  he  awoke  they 
asked  what  he  had  dreamed  to 
make  him  so  troubled.  He  an- 
swered, "  Methought  we  lay  here 
with  our  two  ships  off*  the  island, 
and  I  beheld  a  white  bear  coiled 
round  it,  and  his  head  and  tail  . 
joined  close  to  the  ships.  Never 
did  I  see  so  terrible  a  beast,  for  his 
hair  stood  on  end,  and  he  seemed 
about  to  leap  upon  the  ships  and 
to  sink  them."  Then  said  Sigurd, 
*'  It  is  plain  that  what  thou  hast 
seen  is  Odd's  Fetch,  even  the 
wolfish  passion  with  which  ho 
hates  us  :  sure  I  am  we  shall  never 
escape  hence  unless  he  go  with 
us."  ' 

Often,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Fetch  was  visible  in  his  own  shape, 
uttering  threats  and  inflicting  a 
punishment,  which,  in  the  instance 
at  least  which  we  are  about  to 
give,  was  heartily  deserved.  Thor- 
mod,  a  celebrated  Skald,  who  after- 
wards fell  at  Stiklastad  by  the  side 
of  St.  Olaf,  was  in  his  young  days 
an  admirer  of  two  ladies  at  the  same 
time  :  to  one  of  whom,  known  from 
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her  complexion  as  the  *  coal- bix) wed/ 
he  presented  some  verses,  a  few  of 
which  have  been  preserved.  He 
was  afterwards  so  indiscreet  as  to 
sing  them,  mutatis  mutandis,  in 
honour  of  the  other  lady,  whoso 
jealousy  had  been  excited. 

*  But  one  night  he  dreamed  that 
the  coal-browed  stood  beside  him, 
and  asked  him  did  ho  sleep  or 
wake.  He  said  he  was  awake. 
"  Nay,"  said  she,  "  you  are  asleep  ; 
but  all  I  now  say  shall  surely  come 
to  pass.  That  flattering  ballad 
which  you  made  about  me,  have 
you  given  it  to  another  ?  "  "  No 
such  thing,*'  rephed  he.  "  Yea,  it 
is  true,"  insisted  she ;  "  you  have 
given  the  ballad  which  tells  of  my 
praises  to  Thordis,  the  daughter  of 
Grim,  and  you  have  turned  to 
her  honour  the  lines  which  I  prized 
the  most.  Now  will  I  requite  this 
treachery:  so  keen  a  pain  shall 
come  upon  your  eyes  that  both  of 
them  shall  burst  out  of  your  head, 
unless  you  make  a  public  avowal  of 
this  shameless  deed  you  have  done, 
in  robbing  me  of  my  ballad  and 
giving  it  to  another.  You  shall 
never  be  whole  until  you  withdraw 
the  lines  which  you  have  inserted 
to  flatter  Thordis,  and  replace  those 
which  you  made  about  me — dare 
not  to  say  they  belong  to  any  but 
those  for  whom  they  were  written." 
Full  of  wrath  and  threatening  was 
her  face,  and  as  he  awoke  he  saw 
her  garment  vanish.  At  the  same 
moment  he  felt  so  terrible  a  pain  in 
the  eyes  he  could  hardly  forbear 
crying  out,^  and  he  got  no  sleep  all 
that  night. 

*  In  the  morning  he  tcld  his 
friends,  who  were  all  of  opinion  he 
would  lose  his  eyes  unless  he  yielded 
to  the  apparition  and  made  a  public 
apology;  and  having  done  so,  he 
was  soon  all  right  again.' 


It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that 
these  Fetches  were  apparitions  or 
embodiments  of  the  soul  itself,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  subject  to 
new  laws  when  removed  from  the 
body.  But  it  was  not  so.  The 
Fetch  had  so  distinct  an  existence, 
apart  from  soul  and  body,  that 
second-sighted  men  have  seen  the 
Fetch  walking  by  the  side  of  the  un- 
conscious owner,  and  that,  under  cer- 
tain terrible  combinations,  a  living 
reasoning  man  could  see  and  hold 
converse  with  his  own  Fetch :  but 
this  was  only  when  the  pressure  of 
imminent  evil  was  driving  home  the 
wanderer:  and  such  a  vision  was 
commonly  followed  by  the  death  of 
the  seer.  Such  an  apparition  did 
Sigrid  behold,  one  gloomy  winter's 
night  in  Greenland. 

'A  sore  sickness  fell  upon  the 
people,  so  that  many  of  them  died 
one  after  the  other.  Then  Sigrid 
fell  sick :  and  one  evening  she  went 
to  the  outhouse  which  stood  over 
against  the  outer  door,  and  Gudrid 
went  with  her ;  and  when  they 
turned  about  to  return,  Sigrid 
screamed  aloud :  then  said  her 
companion,  "We  have  done  un- 
wisely :  you  have  not  strength  to 
endure  the  cold :  let  us  go  home  as 
quickly  as  we  may."  But  Sigrid 
answered,  "  It  is  not  now  in  our 
power :  for  before  the  door  are 
standing  aU  our  fHends  who  have 
lately  died:  in  the  midst  of  them 
is  your  husband  [he  was  still 
living]  :  yea,  myself  do  I  see  there : 
it  is  a  dreadful  sight."  Then,  after 
a  while,  "  Now  we  may  go  in,  for 
no  more  do  I  see  the  dismal  com- 
pany." Before  mgming  she  was 
gone.' 

Man's  fatal  Fetch  did  not  alwap 
appear  in  the  likeness  of  himself: 
it  sometimes  took  the  form  of  a 
woman,  as  in  the  following  tale,  in 


»  It  miLSt  have  been  no  earthly  panff  which  could  \mng  a  cry  from  Tliormod,  for,  just 
before  he  died,  he  witli  his  own  hand  drew  the  fatal  arrow  from  his  breast,  showed  to 
the  surgeon  the  fat  still  sticking  to  the  point,  and  uttered  these  last  words,  *  Well  did 
our  king  feed  his  soldiers :  see  how  fot  >re  are  about  the  heart-roots.' 
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which  the  earth-bound,  fleetiiig  cha- 
racter of  the  Fetch  appears  very 
clearly. 

*They  perceived  that  Hallfred 
was  sore  hart,  and  led  him  to  the 
after-pajrt  of  the  ship,  and  there 
made  a  conch  for  him,  and  asked 
how  he  fared :  at  which  he  chanted 
a  verse,  signifying  that  he  mnst 
die.  Then  saw  they  how  a  woman 
followed  the  ship,  of  great  stature, 
and  armed  with  a  breast-plate  :  she 
walked  npon  the  billows  as  though 
she  had  been  on  dry  land.  Hall- 
fred looked  at  her,  and  saw  she  was 
his  Fetch.  Then  he  said,  "Thou 
and  I  are  parted  for  ever."  She 
answered,  "  Thorold,  wilt  thon  have 
me  to  thine  own  ?  "  But  he  said, 
"Nay."  Then  said  the  younger 
Hallfred,  "I  will  take  thee  to  be 
mine."  With  that  she  disappeared. 
Shortly  afterwards  Hallfred  died.' 

Or  it  took  the  form  of  some  ani- 
mal which  the  doomed  man  loved ; 
but  the  most  unerring  token  was  a 
horse :  '  Who  sees  a  horse  sees  his 
Fetch,'  was  proverbial ;  and  thus, 
when  Sightwat  dreamed  that  his 
favourite  horse,  Folski,  came  into 
the  banquet-hall,  and  said,  *  Why 
feastest  thou  hei-e,  and  offerest  me 
nothing  to  eat  or  drink  ?  '  and  pro- 
ceeded to  devour  all  that  was  on 
the  table,  he  knew  that  he  had 
seen  his  Fetch,  and  that  his  hour 
was  come,  and  at  once  set  his  house 
in  order.  There  are  many  other 
strange  beliefs  about  the  power  that 
some  possessed  of  visiting  distant 
places  in  the  spirit,  while  what 
seemed  to  be  the  body  remained 
behind :  but  we  are  not  now  giving 
an  exhaustive  account  of  doubles 
and  werewolves :  we  only  wish  to 
niake  it  clear  that  at  the  time  when 
ghosts  of  the  departed  were  fre- 
cpient  visitors,  an  inferior  part  of 
the  living  man  had  an  independent 
existence,  and  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  manifesting  itself. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the 
effect  produced  on  man  by  death. 
The  soul,  that  is  to  say,  all  that 


part  of  man  which  is  capable  of 
infinite  growth  in  good  or  evil,  at' 
once  sets  forth  on  its  long  journey 
to  the  dwelling  of  Odin  or  Freya, 
of  Thor  or  Hela,  thence  never  to- 
return  till 

That  great  d»iy,  tho  twih'ght  of  the  gods. 
When  Muspell's  children  shall  beleaguer- 
Heaven. 

What  shall  be  the  morrow  of 
that  day  when  heaven  and  earth 
shall  be  consumed  by  fire  from  hell,, 
can  be  but  dimly  guessed:  for 
across  the  smoke  and  din  of  the- 
battle  the  prophetess  can  only 
faintly  discern  a  brighter  dawn : 
but  till  then  the  soul  has  its  own 
occupations,  its  own  bliss  or  bale,, 
and  can  no  more  come  back  to 
comfort  or  to  disquiet  the  associates 
of  its  earthly  interests.  The  Fetch 
meanwhile  lingers  on  the  earth 
among  the  objects  in  which  it  has 
been  wont  to  take  delight :  and  wo 
now  see  how  it  is  that  the  boldest 
man  may  well  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  meeting  the  Fetch,  or,  as  he  would 
call  it,  the  ghost  of  his  departed 
friend.  For  the  apparition  is  not 
the  man  himself ;  it  is  but  the  un- 
worthiest  part  of  him,  now  wholly 
severed  from  its  nobler  comrade,, 
the  soul,  but  still,  as  in  lifetime, 
able  at  times  to  clothe  itself  in 
bodily  form.  The  ghost  bears  a 
fantastic  resemblance  to  the  de- 
parted :  it  acts  as  ho  would  act  if 
some  wicked  power  cursed  him^ 
with  the  gift  of  a  giant's  strength, 
while  it  took  from  him  reason  and* 
conscience,  and  left  him  to  the 
guidance  of  his  lowest  feelings  or- 
momentary  passion.  If  the  man 
has  been  good  or  great,  the  ghost 
still  retains  some  shadowy  likeness 
to  the  noble  soul  with  which  it  has 
been  so  long  associated,  and  will 
take  some  pleasure  in  furthering- 
the  objects  which  the  man  while- 
on  earth  had  at  heart.  While  these^ 
objects  are  still  subsisting,  the 
ghost  will  from  time  to  time  inter- 
pose, and  when  they  have  ceased  to 
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be,  the  ghost  also  shall  pass  away. 
Thus  it  will  watch  over  his  descent 
dants,  warn  them  of  danger,  and  do 
battle  in  their  behalf  against  the 
fiends  and  Fetches  that  support 
their  enemies'  quarrel.  It  is  keenly 
alive  to  the  honour  of  the  family, 
and  severe  in  its  reproofs  towards  a 
•degenerate  clansman : — 

'  Art  thou  a  soldier  that  leadest 
«men  into  battle,^  and  dost  thou 
shrink  from  standing  up  against 
nine  warriors  ?  Shall  not  We  stand 
by  thy  side.  Wo  who  watch  over 
thy  house  f  * 

But  if  the  family  honour  were 
seriously  endangered,  these  self- 
constituted  guardians  cut  away  the 
rotten  branches  with  reckless  and 
unsparing  hand ;  as  in  the  instance 
of  Thidiund,  who  was  about  to  fall 
away  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers  : 

'HaII  was  about  to  hold  high 
festival  at  Yule ;  and  among  the 
company  was  a  seer  named  Thor- 
hall,  who  was  observed  to  take  no 
part  in  the  revel.  His  host  asked 
bim  why  ho  was  sad,  and  he 
answered : — 

* "  It  is  borne  in  on  my  mind,  that 
during  this  festival  a  seer  must  be 
slain."  "  I  can  tell  you  the  mean- 
ing of  this,"  replied  the  host:  "I 
have  a  ten-year  old  ox  whom  I  call 
the  Seer,  because  he  is  wiser  than 
the  rest  of  the  cattle;  him  will  I 
slaughter  for  the  festival,  and  there 
shall  be  no  occasion  for  sadness : 
or,  I  will  even  put  off  the  entertain- 
ment."  "It  avails  not,"  rejoined 
the  seer,  "  what  is  to  be  shall  surely 
•come  to  pass."  So  the  festival  was 
made  ready;  but  few  came  that 
had  been  bidden,  for  the  weather 
was  rough  and  unfavourable.  In 
the  evening,  when  men  were  sitting 
-down  to  table,  Thorhall  said,  "I 
pray  all  men  to  take  heed  to  what 
I  say :  let  none  go  out  of  the  house 
this  night,  or  much  ill  will  come  of 
it:  wlmt  tokens  soever  there  may 


be,  let  none  regard  them:  harm 
will  come  if  any  answer."  At 
midnight,  when  most  men  were 
asleep,  there  came  a  knock  at  tiie 
door :  all  made  as  if  they  heard  it 
not:  but  when  it  came  the  third 
time,  up  sprang  Thidrand,  t^e  son 
of  the  host,  and  cried — "  Shame  on 
you  to  feign  sleep  when  guests  are 
at  the  door ! "  Then  he  took  his 
sword  and  went  out.  As  he  saw 
no  one,  he  went  on  farther  to  see 
what  had  become  of  them  that  had 
knocked,  and  then  he  heard  a 
riding  from  the  north, '  and  was 
aware  of  nine  women  in  dark  gar- 
ments with  drawn  swords  in  their 
hands:  at  the  same  moment  he 
heard  a  riding  from  the  south,  and 
beheld  nine  women,  all  in  bright 
garments,  mounted  upon  white 
horses.  Then  he  would  have  turned 
back  to  tell  his  friends  what  he  had 
seen,  but  the  dark-clothed  women 
made  at  him,  he  stoutly  defending 
himself  the  while.  A  long  time 
afterwards  Thorhall  awoke,  and 
asked  for  Thidrand,  but  there  was 
no  answer.  Then  said  he,  "Too 
long  has  been  our  sleep."  Then 
they  went  out  into  the  frosty  moon- 
light)  and  foimd  Thidrand  sorely 
hurt,  and  carried  him  in :  and  he 
told  them  all  that  had  befallen  him. 
At  dawn  that  morning  he  died,  and 
a  mound  was  piled  over  him  after 
the  heathen  fashion.  Then  Hall 
asked  Thorhall  the  meaning  of 
these  strange  things.  He  answered, 
"  Well  may  I  guess  these  women 
were  nothing  else  but  the  Fetches 
of  your  kinsmen :  the  old  religion 
is  about  to  pass  away,  and  a  better 
faith  is  coming  in  its  place:  but 
these  family  spirits  cleave  to  the 
old  religion,  and  know  that  it  muM 
pass  away,  and  that  you  and  yours 
will  cast  them  off:  they  were, 
therefore,  determined  to  take  their 
toll  of  you ;  wherefore  thy  son  have 
they  carried  off  to  be  their  own: 


•  All  things  evil  came  from  the  north  ;  and  9  is  the  mystic  number  which  continuiDy 


recurs  when  anything  holy  or  awful  presents  itself. 
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now  the  better  spirits  would  fain 
have  helped  him,  bat  for  this  time 
they  had  no  power :  howbeit  they 
w^ill  ever  stand  by  you  and  yours 
Tvhen  ye  shall  have  taken  to  vou 
that  unknown  faith  which  they 
foreshadow  and  defend."  ' 

The  monk  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  story  moralises  upon 
it  at  some  length.  He  sees  in  it  a 
•daring  attempt  of  the  fiend  to  retain 
liis  dominion  over  Iceland,  which 
iie  had  hitherto  justly  regarded  as 
Kis  own  private  property.  With 
deference  we  think  this  view  is  in- 
correct, and  that  Thorhall  was  right ; 
these  women  were  not  demons,  but 
misguided  ghosts  of  the  departed, 
fiill  of  the  passions  of  their  former 
life,  and  acting  just  as  any  Icelandic 
gentleman  would  have  expected. 
Christianity  was  at  that  time  illegal, 
and  so  disgraced  that  a  whole  clan 
Tvas  pat  to  shame  if  one  member  em- 
brace what  was  then  considered  an 
impious  and  womanly  superstition. 
The  short-sighted  ghosts  felt  keenly 
the  impending  infamy,  and  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  much  wiser 
than  their  living  relations,  for  their 
actions  were  always  wild  and  un- 
reasoning, their  eiSbrts  constantly 
misdirected,  and  their  warnings  for 
the  most  part  unavailing.  Beings 
of  the  same  order  as  those  spectres 
who  slew  Thidrand  in  the  story  just 
related  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
help  his  brother. 

*Thi8  vision  did  Thurstane  the 
son  of  Hall  behold  the  night  before 
he  was  slain.  At  midnight  three 
women  stood  by  his  bed  in  dark 
garments,  and  with  {a^ces  bathed  in 
tears.  And  she  that  stood  nearest 
to  his  head  thus  spake  to  him, 
"  Sleepest  thou,  Thurstane  ?  Thine 
Irish  thrall  seeketh  thy  life,  because 
then  didst  mutilate  him.  Up,  be- 
take thee  to  thy  weapons.  Whither 
shall  we  go  when  thou  art  dead  ?  " 
*'  Ye  shall  go  to  my  son  Magnus,*' 
replied  he.  "We  may  not  tarry 
lon^  with  him,"  said  they.'  Despite 
the  warning,  the  Irishman  had  his 


revenge  that  night.  We  are  not 
distinctly  told  so,  but  we  gather 
that  Magnus  was  not  really  the  son 
of  Thurstane,  and  that  this  was  why 
the  family  Fetches  could  not  tarry 
with  him. 

These  are  instances  of  the  ghosts 
of  men  who  in  their  hfe-time  were 
devoted  to  wide  and  unselfish  in- 
terests. But  most  men  while  on 
earth  take  pleasure  in  lower  and 
more  transitory  objects,  and  the 
ghost  Will  follow  out  the  tastes  it 
has  been  sufiered  to  acquire,  but  in 
a  more  unrestrained  and  whimsical 
fashion ;  for  the  soul  is  gone,  and 
with  it  all  care  for  self-respect,  for 
man's  opinion,  or  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven.  Thus  the  savage  Asmund 
was  laid  solemnly  in  his  tomb,  and 
beside  him  his  hound  and  his  horse, 
while  hw  foster-brother  sat  watch- 
ing the  body.  But  in  the  night  the 
dead  man  arose  and  devoured  the 
horse,  and  tried  to  take  the  life  of 
his  foster-brother,  thus  perpetrating 
two  foul  outrages  of  which  he  would 
have  been  incapable  while  still  con- 
trolled by  the  soul.  Thorleif,  the 
poet,  came  out  of  his  grave  and 
taught  an  illiterate  shepherd  to 
compose  a  verse  in  his  honour ;  a 
singular  reproduction  of  the  legen- 
dary origin  of  *  Bedse  venerabUis 
ossa.'  The  ghost  of  the  sociable 
Beli  sits  all  night  on  his  tomb  and 
gossips  with  his  friend  across  the 
water;  while  the  spectre  of  the  plun- 
dering rover,  Soti,  lurks  in  his  grave 
to  watch  his  treasure,  murders  the 
visitor,  and  cowers  like  a  dastard 
before  the  soldier  who  resists.  The 
dead  miser  crouches  upon  his  gold 
in  the  form  of  a  yellow  serpent 
whom  no  one  can  approach,  and  the 
warrior  still  prizes  the  arms  and 
trophies  which  were  laid  beside 
him. 

But  if  a  man  has  been  thoroughly 
bad  and  selfish,  caring  nothing  for 
&mily  honour  or  the  good  opinion 
of  his  neighbours,  his  Fetch  will  in 
this  life  gain  unnatural  power,  and 
after  death  will  become  a  hideous 
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exaggeration  of  all  that  was  most 
repulsive  in  the  character  of  the 
living  man.  Thus  the  spiteful  ghost 
delights  in  purposeless  mischief, 
the  tyrannical  chief  continues  to 
harass  his  subordinates,  and  he  who 
has  taken  undue  dehght  in  this 
world's  goods,  haunts  the  home- 
stead which  was  once  his  own,  and 
will  not  allow  his  successor  to  en- 
joy it.  After  the  death  of  Fighting- 
Styr,  who  murdered  his  guests  in 
the  bath,  and  killed  many  a  poor 
fellow  without  paying  damages  to 
the  injured  family,  his  body  was 
laid  for  a  night  in  a  farm-house  on 
its  way  home.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night  the  farmer's  two  daughters 
got  up  to  look  at  the  body  of  the 
famous  soldier,  when  the  malicious 
ghost,  watching  his  opportunity  to 
do  evil,  caused  the  blood-stained 
corpse  to  arise  and  say  '  Welcome, 
girls,  welcome  to  me  in  the  dead 
man's  home,*  whereupon  one  girl 
was  seized  with  frenzy,  and  died 
before  daylight.  When  the  head 
of  a  family  died  it  was  no  uimsual 
circumstance  for  the  widow  to  go 
round  to  the  neighbours  and  say, 
*My  husband  is  dead  at  last,  but 
bad  as  was  our  plight  while  he  lived, 
it  is  far  worse  now,  for  ho  comes 
back  to  his  bed  every  night ;  some 
of  us  hath  he  maddened,  and  others 
he  hath  slain ;  none  of  us  dare  look 
upon  him,  and  all  the  servants  talk 
of  leaving  imless  some  remedy  be 
found,  and  that  speedily ;  we  pray 
you  help  us  in  this  strait.'  The 
death  of  a  man  of  violent  and  rapa- 
cious character  was  seldom  a  suffi- 
cient riddance  to  the  neighbourhood, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
story,  which  shows  very  curiously 
how  firm  was  the  belief  that  the 
ghost  ordinarily  lingered  amid  the 
scenes  of  its  former  life. 

Hrapp,  an  Icelander  of  evil  and 
quarrelsome  life,  '  waxed  old  and 
look  to  his  bed,  then  he  called  his 
wife  and  said,  **  I  have  never  been  a 
lie-a-bed,  so  I  suppose  wo  are  about 
to  part ;  now  I  should  like  to  have 


a  grave  dug  for  me  at  the  front 
door,  and  I  will  be  let  down  into  ii 
standing  on  my  feet,  that  I  may  the 
more  conveniently  see  what  is  gcnsg 
on  in  the  house."  With  that  ii 
died,  and  it  was  done  as  he  had  de- 
sired, but  ill  as  he  had  been  to  deal 
with  while  living,  he  became  mnch 
worse  now  he  was  dead;  for  he 
walked  a  great  deal,  some  say  lie 
killed  many  of  the  servants,  and 
caused  much  annoyance  to  tLe 
neighbours,  so  the  family  had  to 
leave  the  house.'  They  dug  him 
up  and  buried  him  elsewhere,  bo: 
his  son  who  afterwards  took  pos- 
session of  the  house  went  mad. 

But  not  all  re-appearances  showed 
the  dead  to  be  bad  men ;  many  ac- 
cidental circumstances,  or  states  of 
mind  at  the  moment  of  death,  might 
induce  the  ghost  to  return  to  li> 
home.  For  instance,  when  men 
were  drowned  it  showed  the  sonl 
had  been  honourably  received  bj 
Han,  the  goddess  who  entertained 
them  who  perished  at  sea,  if  the 
Fetclies  returned  to  take  part  in 
their  own  funeral  banquet,  and  ^ 
belief  in  this  habit  of  the  drowned 
was  still  in  force  after  faith  in  the 
goddess  herself  had  been  dispellivl 
by  Christianity. 

'  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  Thurkell  and  his  men  were 
drowned,  this  event  happened  at 
Holyfell.  Grudrun  was  on  her  way 
to  church  when  men  were  gone  t" 
their  beds  :  and  as  she  entered  tl^ 
churchyard-gate  she  saw  before  lie^ 
a  goblin  :  he  bowed  to  hor  and  snid, 
"  Great  news,  Grudrun."  Sbe  ac- 
swered,  **  Hold  thy  peace,  fon^ 
creature,"  and  passed  on  to  tL 
church.  When  she  got  to  it  sIj^ 
seemed  to  see  Thurkell  and  hy 
mates  standing  before  it,  i^*ith  ses- 
water  dripping  from  their  clotfct.- 
She  did  not  speak  to  them,  bm 
went  on  to  the  church  and  there 
remained  awhile,  and  then  retnmet 
to  the  house,  where  she  expected  ti- 
find  them  :  but  they  were  not  there. 
All  this  amazed  her  greatly.    Tiro 
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days  afterwards  arrived  news  of  the 
shipwreck.* 

Now  the  baser  part  of  man's 
natnre  may  attach  itself  to  a  great 
variety  of  low  and  transitory  ob- 
jects, but  one  thing  it  is  sure  to 
•prize  highly,  and  that  is  the  body 
and  all  that  immediately  concerns 
it :  after  the  Fetch  has  long  ceased 
to  care  for  fomily  or  lands,  it  re- 
tains vital  force  enongh  to  cling  as 
desperately  as  ever  to  the  loathsome 
corpse  in  which  is  gathered  all  that 
now  remains  to  it  of  life :  and  those 
who  have  chased  away  the  restless 
spectre  which  haunted  their  paths, 
or  made  their  homes  horrible,  may 
find  that  their  tormentor  still  lives 
if  they  track  him  to  his  last  visit- 
ing-place, the  grave.  From  the 
wealth  of  anecdotes  on  thLs  head 
which  abound  in  all  Northern  lite- 
rature we  select  two,  which  are  in- 
teresting from  their  strange  mutual 
agreement  and  contradiction. 

*  Gudrun  was  very  religious  :  sho 
was  the  first  woman  in  Iceland  who 
learned  the  psalter ;  and  she  would 
often  be  at  her  prayers  in  church 
by  night,  and  her  granddaughter 
Hardis  along  with  her.  Now  it  is 
said  that  one  night  Hardis  dreamed 
that  a  woman  came  to  her  wrapped 
in  a  mantle,  and  of  an  ill  counte- 
nance, who  said,  "  Tell  thy  grand- 
mother  I  am  ill-pleased  with  her ; 
for  she  lies  grovelling  upon  me  all 
night  long,  and  lets  such  hot  drops 
fall  upon  me  that  I  am  all  in  a 
blaze.*'  Next  morning  Gudrun  had 
the  pavement  of  the  church  floor 
where  she  had  been  used  to  kneel 
ti^en  np,  and  deep  in  the  earth 
they  found  black  ugly  bones,  and  a 
place  made  ready  for  the  working 
of  spells:  so  they  were  sure  this 
was  the  tomb  of  a  wise  woman ; 


and  the  bones  were  removed  to  a 
place  where  never  man  came.* 

The  second  shows  the  behaviour 
of  a  good  ghost  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  the  shape  in  which 
it  has  come  down  to  us  it  is  of  later 
ongin,  and  seems  to  have  been  tam- 
])ered  with  by  the  monk  who  tells 
it.  As  will  bo  seen,  the  ghost,  in 
this  instance,  is  not  the  Fetch  but 
the  soul :  for  tho  old  belief  in  the 
double  natnre  of  the  body's  tenant 
was  fading  away. 

*  There  was  a  man  named  Haldor, 
who  was  a  good  Christian :  now  it 
seemed  to  him,  one  spring  night, 
that  a  man  of  bright  and  glorious 
appearance  stood  beside  hun,  and 
spake  thus  to  him  :  "  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  unto  thee,  Haldor :  it 
sore  misliketh  me  that  thy  hand- 
maid, as  sho  Cometh  in  from  the 
milking,  is  wont  ever  to  dry  her 
feet  over  my  grave :  moreover,  it  is 
known  to  mo  that  thou  art  about 
to  build  a  church  here  in  the  home- 
stead ;  now  it  is  my  wish  that  this 
church  do  stand  over  my  bones." 
Then  in  his  sleep  Haldor  asked 
who  this  man  might  be.  He  an- 
swered, "  My  name  is  Asolf :  I  came 
to  this  country  when  it  was  first 
taken  possession  of,  and  I  was  a 
good  Christian,  as  thou  wilt  have 
heard.  Almighty  God  has  permit- 
ted me  to  tell  thee  of  my  burial- 
place.**  When  Haldor  awoke  he 
straitly  charged  his  handmaiden  to 
dry  her  feet  elsewhere.** 

As  the  belief  in  the  reality  of 
spectres  faded  away,  the  Fetch 
tended  more  and  more  to  become 
a  modern  ghost,  until  at  last  the 
soul  of  Gudrun,  tho  terrible  he- 
roine of  tho  Volsunga  saga,  actually 
returns  fi*om  the  spirit  world  to 
caution  one  of    her    descendants. 


'  With  respect  to  this  apparition  it  should  be  obsorvo<l  that  a  .soul  has  been  known  to 
Pi  turn  to  the  earth  in  the  days  of  heathenism :  but  it  was  by  Fpccinl  favour  of  Odin  ;  and 
t!ie  living  who  beheld  tho  portent,  cried, 

Lying  visions  cheat  mine  eye. 
Or  the  night-of-heaTen  is  nigh  ; 
Lo,  tlic  dead  are  riding  by. 
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The  person  thus  fayoured  expressed 
great  surprise  and  said,  '  Are  hea- 
then spirits  thus  permitted  to  roam 
at  large  through  a  Christian  land  ?  ' 
•Ask  me  not  what  I  am,*  rejoined 
the  mighty  ghost ;  *  whether  I  be  a 
heathen  or  whether  I  be  a  Christian, 
I  will  ever  be  true  to  them  I  love.' 
We  shall  appreciate  more  tho- 
roughly the  vast  difference  which 
has  grown  up  between  the  genuine 
old  ghost  and  the  shadowy  phan- 
tom to  which  he  has  now  dwindled 
down,  if  we  consider  the  means 
which  were  commonly  adopted  to 
get  rid  of  each  of  them  when  the 
supernatural  presence  became  in- 
sufferable. The  average  ghost  of 
later  times  is  a  wicked  soul  that 
has  escaped  from  its  place  of  pun- 
ishment, and  has  oome  back  to 
trouble  the  living  with  merely  spi- 
ritual terror :  and  he  is  encountered 
with  the  weapons  of  the  exorcist, 
who  raises  about  him  a  devotional 
and  uncongenial  atmosphere  from 
which  the  evil  being  is  glad  to  re- 
treat even  to  his  penal  fires.  A  very 
different  line  of  conduct  was  adopted 
towards  the  ghost  of  old.  He  was 
of  the  earth  earthy,  and  so  strictly 
local  a  personage,  that  it  was  as 
much  the  recognised  duty  of  the 
landlord  to  see  that  a  tenement  was 
free  from  ghosts  as  that  it  was 
wind  and  water-tight.  *  There  is  a 
ghost  about  the  premises,'  said  a 
farmer  to  his  landlord,  one  morning 
in  the  year  of  grace  loio;  *  he  has 
killed  a  good  many  of  my  cattle, 
and  one  or  two  men;  and  folks 
think  he  will  be  the  ruin  of  the 
whole  country  side :  if  I  cannot 
get  something  done  for  me,  I  must 
throw  up  the  farm.'  When  the 
landlord  heard  this,  says  the  old 
sagaman,  he  did  not  see  his  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  If  he  was  un- 
equal to  the  task,  the  obligation  de- 
volved upon  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
as  the  lawful  authority  who  was 
responsible  for  the  orderly  state  of 
the  country.  The  way  in  which  he 
proceeded  to  abate  the    nuisance 


varied  with  the  habits  and  temper 
of  the  intruder.     In  the  case  of  a 
tolerably  reasonable  ghost,  the  re- 
presentative of  pubUc  order  would 
expostulate,  pointing  out  the  ille- 
gality of  his  conduct  in  coming  oat 
of  his  grave   every  night  with  & 
crew  of  dead  men,  and  establishing 
himself  before  the  fire  in  a  house 
in  which  he  had  only  a  life  interest 
which  had  now  determined:  and 
the  ghost  has  been  known  to  rejoin, 
*Well,  we  will  go.     1  thoaghtiU 
along  we  had  no  business  here;' 
an  amount  of  law-abidingness  which 
was  not  invariably  displayed  by  the 
living  Northman.  But  if,  as  asnallj 
happened,  arguments  were  thrown 
away,   somebody   was    obliged  ta 
undertake  the  more  dangerous  basi- 
ness  of  putting  him  out  bodily,  Hke 
any  other  trespasser :  and  old  set 
rovers  were  foad  of   boasting  to 
their  juniors  of  the  spectres  wfaidi 
in    their    young    days    they   hsd 
brought  to  book.    But*  if  after  such 
a  forcible  ejection  he  would  not  be 
quiet  in   his   grave,   but    prowled 
round   the  homestead,    threw  the 
shepherd  over  a  cliff  on  a  frostr 
evening,  or  on  winter  night«  nude 
such   ghastly  sounds   outside  the 
house  as  drove  men  mad,  the  fknulj 
would  at  last  make  up  their  minds 
to  lay  him  at  once  and  for  erer. 
Now,  he  could  exist  so  long  oolj  tf 
those  objects  were  still  in  being  in 
which   he  took  delight :   if  tl^ 
therefore,  came  to  an  end,  he  pe- 
rished with  them.      Thus   noUer 
ghosts  live  on  while  their  &mi]j 
flourishes,  and  bewail  its  impeaid- 
ing  ruin  as  their  own  exiinctioo. 
If  the  departed  have  been  violentlT 
attached  to  some  piece  of  propeiij, 
let  the  treasure  be  destroyed  snd 
the  spectre  will  be  seen  no  more. 
If  the  dead  man  has  been  a  base 
and  degraded  being,  let  his  body  be 
dug  up  and  burnt  to  ashes,  and 
the  ghost  shall  never  trouble  any- 
one again.    But  some  spectres  Hhere 
are  which  never  can  be  effectuallj' 
hud.    K  a  man  has   been  deeply 
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skilled  in  forbidden  arts,  which  he 
has  exercised  only  to  the  injury 
of  his  fellow- creatnres — if  he  can 
channt  a  song  which  drives  his 
enemy  to  sleeplessness,  to  madness, 
or  to  death,  or  if  his  evil  eye  can  bum 
up  the  grass — the  ghost  of  such  an 
one  will  not  perish  with  the  body  ; 
for  what  the  living  man  most  loved 
is  mischief ;  and  although  his  corpse 
may  be  burnt  or  buried  in  a  path- 
less moor,  or  deep  below  the  sea, 
*  some  wicl'ed  spirit  still  pervades 
the  spot,'  and  makes  the  neigh- 
bourhood terrible  for  ever. 

When  now  we  compare  the  na- 
ture and  the  ways  of  the  grim 
Scandinavian  spectre  with  those  of 
the  ethereal  creature  to  which  it 
has  been  gradually  refined  away, 
we  see  at  once  that  the  latter  re- 
tains many  features  which  are  in- 
consistent with  its  own  character, 
but  which  were  in  excellent  keep- 
ing with  that  of  its  predecessor. 
Thus  the  ancient  ghost  delighted  in 
skulls,  winding-sheets,  and  charnel- 
houses,  haunted  the  scenes  of  former 
joys  and  crimes,  could  not  cross  a 
running  stream,  and  so  loved  dark- 
ness that  it  swooned  at  the  light  of 


a  torch.  All  this  was  very  reason- 
able ;  for  it  had  no  new  home  in 
another  world,  was  merely  a  fresh 
combination  of  earthly  material,  and 
derived  much  of  its  power  from  an 
unholy  alhance  v/ith  monsters  who 
dwelt  in  caves,  shunning  the  light 
of  the  sun,  lest  they  should  be 
turned  into  stone :  a  calamity  which 
befell  many  a  loitering  elf.  But 
matters  do  not  stand  thus  with  the 
modem  ghost :  the  bodiless  spirit 
which  hankers  after  the  foul  prison 
from  which  it  has  been  set  free, 
which  appears  to  be  still  subject  to 
the  laws  of  matter,  or  which  con- 
descends to  restrict  its  visits  to 

The  silent,  solemn  hour 
When  night  and  morning  meet, 

is  plainly  acting  on  no  principle  at 
all,  but  is  only  observing  old  forms 
from  which  life  is  departed,  and  is 
as  unreal  a  being  as  the  man  in 
armour  at  the  lord  mayor's  show ; 
all  his  trappings  had  a  formid- 
able meaning  once,  but  no  one  feare 
the  obsolete  creature  now ;  and  only 
antiquaries  can  guess  the  object  of 
the  stage-properties  in  which  he  is 
arrayed. 

F.  J.  S.  Edocombe. 
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An  Autumnal  Review. 


LET  us  take  a  deep  breath  of — 
the  sea!  Love  loses  herself 
in  this  divine  radiance;  the  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore  must 
he  something  unspeakable  if  it  can 
outshine  this  heavenly  mingling  of 
Jiglit  and  shadow,  this  liquid  silver 
-and  gold  and  amber  which  reflects, 
as  in  the  shield  of  the  hero,  the 
story  of  the  overhanging  heaven. 
The  shining  sea-plain  lies  at  our 
feet, — we  look  down  upon  it  from 
the  summit  of  granite  crags  against 
which  for  thousands  of  years  the 
North  Sea  has  warred  in  vain.  Xot 
quite  in  vain,  since  the  waves  have 
worn  the  strong  ^rock  through  and 
through — so  that  hero  a  rare  Gothic 
.arch,  there  a  fretted  Norman  win- 
dow, here  a  long  range  of  Saracenic 
shafts,  there  a  vaulted  corridor 
simple  as  a  Greek  temple,  rewards 
the  toil  of  the  wanderer  who  ex- 
plores the  silent  solitudes  of  the 
cliffs.  In  the  presence  of  these  three 
mighty  forces — the  sea,  the  sky, 
and  the  rock — a  man  cannot  but 
feel  that  there  is  something  within 
him  which  acknowledges  a  kinship 
with  the  Eternal.  The  sea  and  the 
sky  together  are  always  grand ; 
but  the  deadly  precipice,  along 
whicli  you  scramble  like  a  goat,  in- 
troduces another  element  which 
adds  to  the  sublimity  not  only  of 
the  scene,  but  of  the  spiiit  in  which 
man  regards  the  scene.  One  false 
step  among  these  loose  stones,  upon 
that  slippery  carpet  of  sun-baked 
sea-grass,  and  you  will  make  ac- 
quaintance with  a  mysterious 
world, — mysterious,  and  yet  lying 
•  close  to  us,  and  already  explored  by 
many  who  were  our  familiar  com- 
panions in  this  common-place  Eng- 
lish life — ^you  wUl  make  acquain- 
tance, I  say,  with  that  mysterious 
world  which  lies  outside  the  stone 
-and  lime  and  water  and  air  which 
-our    eyes  can   behold,  which    oui* 


hands  can  touch,  which  our  bodily 
senses  can  appreciate.  How  will 
the  spirit,  the  immortal  part,  dis- 
engage itself  from  the  tenement  of 
clay  which  is  being  thus  roughly 
disruptured  ?  Will  sea  and  sky 
and  all  the  gay  pageantry  of  the 
visible  world  be  at  once  obscured  ? 
or  will  one  last  glance  be  accorded 
to  the  departing  soul  as  it  wings  it« 
way  through  ether?  However 
these  things  may  be  (and  one  day 
we  shall  know — then  it  may  he 
faintly  recalling  the  poor  g^aesse^ 
which  we  had  made),  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  a  grander  associatiou 
than  this  of  rock,  and  sea,  and  sky 
is  seldom  met  with.  The  mate 
silence  of  the  heaven !  The  pa- 
thetic soUtudes  of  the  gigantic  for- 
lorn clifis  !  The  solemn  dirge  of  the 
sea, — the  sea  which  is  the  type 
at  once  of  that  infinite  repose  and  in- 
finite energy  which  we  call — God. 

The  fleeting  years  glide  away 
noiselessly.  It  is  twenty  years 
since  I  last  bade  farewell  to  the 
rocky  landscape  which  framed  my 
earliest  mental  reminiscences.  I 
i^etum  once  more,  and  find  the 
people  gone.  My  dearest  friend — 
the  true,  brave,  simple,  kindly, 
generous  soul — who  never  thought 
of  himself,  save  perhaps  when  somt- 
old  stone  or  rusty  piece  of  iron  was 
dug  up  out  of  peat-mo&s,  or  world- 
old  grave,  and  which  he  would 
clasp  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a 
lover,  sleeps  quietly  in  tlie  church- 
yard, whose  quaint  inscriptions  we 
have  spelt  out  together.  The  infi- 
nitely genial  old  gentleman,  who, 
like  the  great  apostle,  was  all  things 
to  all  men,  bending  readily  to  let 
the  storm  blow  past,  and  then  rLsinj 
again  tmbroken  —  unhurt,  as  it 
seemed,  by  the  hardest  knocks  and 
the  hardest  words — ^was  at  last 
knocked  over  by  death,  and  is 
already  on    thp-^road  to  obhvion. 
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And  thou  too,  poor  old  Pepper, 
who,  thongh  on  thy  last  legs  in 
those  days,  still  continued  to  hob- 
ble after  us  while  we  loitered  about 
garden  and  glen,  with  a  fidelity 
which  deafness  and  bUndness,  and 
the  stififhess  of  old  age,  could  not 
shake,  until  the  hour  we  departed ; 
where  art  thou  now,  in  the  realms 
of  the  Unseen?  Surely,  such 
faithfulness  as  thine ;  such  loyal 
service;  sach  lifelong  fidelity,  has 
not  been  utterly  extinguished? 
But  if  thou  hast  indeed  perished,  on 
what  ground  of  reason  or  justice  or 
expediency  can  A —  or  B —  or  C  — 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  immortaHty? 
Time  the  avenger  is  severely  im- 
partial ;  he  recognises  none  of  the 
distinctions  which  gallantry  would 
suggest;  he  spares  neither  man 
nor  woman.  The  girls  that  we  left 
behind  us  have  now  great  girls  of 
their  own.  Slim  Jemima  weighs 
fourteen  stone.  It  would  be  unfeel- 
ing to  say  that  any  of  the  angelic 
beings  of  our  boyish  worship  swear 
like  troopers  and  drink  like  fish ; 
yet,  were  we  to  declare  that  the 
mild-eyed  and  low- voiced  Evange- 
line (who  was  the  belle  of  the 
country-side,  and  who  nearly  broke 
our  hearts  when  she  married  Major 
Blazeaway,  of  the  Horse  Something 
or  other)  rates  the  infirm  old 
warrior  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
and  in  accents  which  her  early 
adorers  quite  fail  to  recognise,  I 
should  be  guilty  of  no  breach  of 
confidence,  for  the  fact  is  notorious 
from  one  end  of  the  community  to 
the  other.  These  poor  old  battered 
hulks,  that  have  come  back  to  the 
port  from  which  they  started,  are 
at  once  ludicrous  and  pitiable ;  we 
are  uncertain  whether  to  greet 
them  with  langhter  or  tears,  with 
a  jest  or  a  sermon;  but  there  are 
others,  the  best  and  fairest,  who 
have  gone  down  at  sea,  of  whom 
there  can  be  no  words  spoken  now. 
In  silence  only  can  we  recall  the 
pleasant  voices  which  the  sea- winds 
have  hushed,  and  which  will  not  be 
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heard  bv  us  any  more  ; — in  silence 
only,  or  in  the  solemn  words  of  that 
elegy  *  on  a  friend  drowned  in  the 
Irish  Channel,'  which  embalms  the 
grief  of  Milton : 

So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high 
Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walk*d 

the  waves ; 
Where  other  grores  and    other    streams 

along, 
With  nectar  pore  his  oozy  locks  he  lares, 
And  hears  the  inexpressive  nuptial  song, 
In  the  blest  kingdom  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above 
In  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies, 
That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move. 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes, 

Yes — the  people  change — our 
life  is  but  a  vapour — ^here  we  have 
no  continuing  city.  All  that  was 
ever  said  or  thought  about  the 
transitoriness  of  existence  is  sum- 
med up  in  the  half-dozen  words — 
'our  life  is  but  a  vapour,'  How 
profoundly  the  writer  of  these  words 
must  have  realised  the  volatility, 
the  want  of  substance,  the  fugi- 
tiveness  of  man*s  life — ^man  whose 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils.  The 
dreariest  scepticism  never  draped 
itself  in  sadder  words.  But  the 
'inconstant'  sea,  at  least,  changes 
not.  Still,  she  woos  us  with  the 
smile  she  wore  when  we  were  boys, 
her  frown  is  still  awful  and  god- 
like. All  the  fierce  energy  of 
twenty  stormy  winters  has  not 
worn  this  rock  away  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch  :  how 
many  aeons  did  it  need  then  to 
carve  these  colossal  pillars,  to 
round  this  glorious  arch,  to 
fashion  that  stately  temple  in  the 
rock  ?  I  remember  a  day  thirty 
years  ago  when  I  lay  on  this  very 
promontory,  and  looked  down  upon 
the  shining  plain.  The  sea  Jbad 
precisely  the  same  pearly  grey 
shimmer  of  delicate  light,  flashing 
here  and  there  into  silvery  spear- 
points;  the  same  ships,  as  it 
seemed,  were  passing  slowly  along, 
north  and  south,  before  the  fitfal 
autumn  breeze;  the  wave  broke 
monotonously  on  the  same  spar  of 
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rook  &r  below  my  feet;  i^e  same 
sea-gulls  floated  overliead.  For 
hours  to>day  I  could  not  divest 
myself  of  the  feeling  that  I  was  a 
Yonnger  man  by  thirty  years,  and 
I  did  not  awaken  nntil  I  fonnd  my- 
self nnconscionsly  appealing  to  the 
sympathies  and  judgment  of  a 
critio — the  severest  and  the  friend- 
liest of  critics — from  whom  no 
appeal  will  now  provoke  any  reply. 

Yet  regi*et  is  idle,  and  life  is 
sweet.  Let  ns  put  away  the  past 
in  the  meantime,  and  hear  what 
the  new  men  are  saying  or  singing. 
The  holiday  time  cannot  be  more 
profitably  spent  than  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  poets. 

We  shonld  like  to  make  acquain- 
tance with  the  Vicar  of  Morwen- 
stow.  He  must  be,  we  should  say, 
a  thoroughly  good  fellow.  When 
we  go  to  Cornwall,  commend  us  to 
his  hospitality;  for  he  no  doubt 
reeognises  and  obeys  the  apostolic 
injunction*  It  is  not  difficult  from 
the  hints  given  us  in  these  Cornish 
Ballads  to  construct  a  picture  of 
the  writer.  The  vicarage,  we  take 
it,  is  a  pleasant  old-fashioned  house 
hidden  in  a  *  combe'  down  which 
A  sparkling  stream  runs  to  the 
neighbouring  sea.  The  vicar  has 
a^  glimpse  of  the  sea  itself  from  his 
bed- room  window,  and  a  five- 
minutes'  walk  brings  him  to  a  sea- 
board, as  grand  and  picturesque 
as  our  own,  though  at  the  other 
^nd  of  the  kingdom.  He  lives  in 
«n  enchanted  world, — the  world  of 
Arthur  and  of  early  Christian 
romance.  He  loves  the  sea  and 
the  saints,  and  names  his  little 
daughters  out  of  the  Saxon  calendar. 
He  knows  all  the  legends  of  his 
district  by  heart,  as  he  knows  M, 
its  people  by  head-mark.  For  he 
is  a  pleasant,  cultivated,  popular 
parson,  of  the  high-bred,  hard- 
working. High  Church  type,— -an 
excellent  iype  in  its  limited  way. 
And  he  writes  very  good  poetry,  in- 
deed, in  which  the  most  casual 
reader  can  perceive  three  things, — 


Cornish  l^^nd,  the  High  Church, 
and  the  Sea, 

The  sea  indeed,  we  sospect^  has 
been  of  more  service  to  his  Tnent^J 
health  than  he  is  quite  awmre  of 
It  has  kept  him  from  being  cnranxped 
by  his  archaoological  and  eodesiAB- 
tical  instincts,  and  is  perht^is  the 
root  of  the  poetiy  that  is  in  him. 
Had  he  been  settled  in  an  inland 
parish  it  is  quite  possible  that  he 
might  have  perpetrated  a  vast  ddal 
of  rubbish  equal  to  that  contained 
in  *  A  Ballad  for  a  Cottage  Wall,*— a 
ballad  which  we  quote  in  fall  as 
being  about  the  most  remarkalde 
doctrinal  exposition,  either  in  prose 
or  verse,  thai  we  have  lately  enooan- 
tered. 

A  BaIXAD   fob  ▲   COTTAGB   WaiX. 

A  child  sate  by  the  meadow-gate, 

A  tender  girl  and  young ; 
With  many  a  tear  her  eyes  were  wet> 

And  thns  she  sate  and  sung : — 

'  Ah !  woe  is  me !  for  I  have  no  grace. 

Nor  goodness  as  I  ought : 
I  never  shall  go  to  the  happy  place. 

And  'tis  all  my  parents  fault. 

*  To  this  bad  world  they  brought  m«  in, 

A  plaee  where  all  must  grieve ; 
With  flesh  of  miseiy  and  sin. 
Prom  Adam  and  from  Eve. 

*  And  then  they  shunned  the  churchyard 

t)ath, 
Where  holy  angels  haunt: 
They  would  not  bear  their  child  of  wrath 
To  yonder  blessed  font. 

*  They  kept  rae  from  that  second  birth. 

Which  God  to  baptism  gave ; 

And  now  I  have  no  hope  on  earth, 

Nor  peace  beyond  the  grave. 

'  Yet  a  thought  is  in  my  mind  to-day, — 

It  came  I  know  not  how ; 
I  will  go  to  the  font  at  church,  and  say 

I  seek  my  baptism  now. 

*  Yes !  God  is  kind :  I  shall  ihsa  have  grace. 

And  goodness  as  I  ought ; 
For  oh  !  if  I  lose  the  happy  place 
Twill  be  my  poor  parents*  fault.* 

'Twas  a  child  of  meek  and  gentle  kind, 

A  tender  girl  and  young  ; 
And  angels  put  into  her  mind 

The  solemn  words  she  sung. 

"We  never  remember  to  have  met 
an  argument  which  more  completely 
defeated  its  object.     Can  the  writer 
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imagine  that  a  theoiy  which  pro- 
dncee  the  state  of  mind  from  wMch 
this  j)oor  girl  is  represented  to  be 
snfFering,  is  likely  to  recommend  it- 
self to  the  Christian  intelligenoe  of 
the  nation  ?     When  the  bare  and 
general  and   therefore  reasonably 
safe  propositions  of  the  Prayer  Book 
are  driven  home  in  this  way,  when 
we  are  seriously  assured  by  a  de- 
vout clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  that  angels  put  into  the 
unhappy  child's  mind  the  dreadfal 
conviction  that  the  accidental  ab- 
sence of  baptism  had  deprived  her 
of  *  hope  on  earth,  and  peace  beyond 
the  grave,'  common  sense  and  com- 
mon morality,  alike  revolted,  protest 
indignantly  against  a  cruel  and  bar- 
barous superstition. 

It  is  in  this  single  instance,  how- 
ever, that  the  writer's  ecclesiastical 
proclivities  seriously  injure  his 
I)oetry, — for  the  sea  is  a  great  mas- 
ter, and  breathes  into  the  hearts  of 
those  who  accept  its  lessons  some- 
thing that  ennobles  the  mind,  which 
raises  it  above  fection,  and  breaks 
the  fetters  and  bonds  of  sect.  It  is 
surely  not  possible  for  any  sane 
serious  creature  to  Hve  for  a  whole 
winter  beside  the  sea  on  the  bleak 
Cornwall  coast,  and  listen  to  its 
mighty  melancholy  music  through 
the  rough  December  m'ghts,  without 
feehng  that  unless  the  Great  Father 
be  very  near  to  each  one  of  us  we 
are  indeed  in  sorry  plight,  and  that 
church  pageants,  ecclesiastical  rites, 
the  conjuring  tricks  of  medifidval 
monks,  are  powerless  to  dispel  the 
horror  of  the  darkness  and  to  satisfy 
the  longings  of  the  soul, — ^its  long- 
ings for  a  sure  anchorage  beyond  the 
ravage  of  the  storm,  beyond  tihie 
waves  of  time. 

The  aspect  of  the  sea  which  has 
naturally  impressed  the  vicar's 
mind  most  vividly  is  its  harsher 
and  sterner  aspect  as  presented  on 
the  bleak  Cornish  coast, — the  wreck 
and  the  wrecker,  the  sharp  rock  and 
the  pitiless  wave.  What  transcen- 
dently  mighty  power,  he  asks,  with- 
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holds  these  g^ontic  masses  of  water, 
which,  in  their  onward  rush,  seem 
as  though  they  would  shatter  the 
rampart  of  rock,  and  overwhelm 
the  solid  land  ?  What  voice  says 
to  them,  and  tiiey  obey.  Thus  fer 
and  no  farther?  Such  is  ^e 
motive  of  the  poem  entitled — 

The  SrcmM. 
War,  *mid  the  ocean  and  the  land  I 
The  battle-field,  Morwenna's  strand, 
Where  rock  and  ridge  the  bulwark  keep, 
The  giant-waiders  of  the  deep. 

They  come  I  and  shall  they  not  prorail, 
The  seething  sni^e,  the  gath»ing  gale  ? 
They  fling  their  wild  flag  to  the  breeze, 
The  banner  of  a  thousand  seas. 

They  come — they  mount— they  chaige  in 

vain, 
Thus  far,  incalculable  main  ! 
No  more  I  thine  hosts  have  not  oVrthrown 
The  lichen  on  the  barrier  stone. 

Have  the  rocks  faith,  that  thus  they  stand, 
UnmoTed,  a  grim  and  stately  band, 
And  look,  like  warriors  tried  and  brave, 
Stem,  silent,  reckless,  o'er  the  wave? 

Have  the  proud  billows  thought  and  life, 
To  feel  the  glory  of  the  strife  ? 
And  trust,  one  day,  in  battle  bold, 
To  win  the  foeman's  haughty  hold  ? 

Mark  where  they  writhe  with  pride  and 

shame. 
Fierce  Talour,  and  the  zeal  of  fame ! 
Hear  how  their  din  of  madness  raves. 
The  baffled  army  of  the  waves ! 

Thy  way,  O  (Jod,  is  in  the  sea, 
Thy  paths,  where  awful  waters  be : 
Thy  Spirit  thrills  the  conscious  stone, 
0  Lora,  Thy  footsteps  are  not  known ! 

The  little  sea  picture  of  the  old 
Cornish  wrecker's  death  is  power- 
ful— concise  yet  suggestive  : 

Mawgan  of  Mblhoach. 
'Twas  a  fierce  night  when  old  Mawgan  died, 
Men  shuddered  to  hear  the  rolling  tide : 
The  wreckers  fled  fast  from  the  awful  shore, 
They  had  heard  strange  voices  amid  the 
roar. 

*  Out  with  the  boat  there,'  some  one  cried, — 
*Will  he  never  come?  we  shall  lose  the 

tide: 
His  berth  is  trim  and  his  cabin  stored,  ^j 
He*s  a  weary  long  time  coming  on  bowd.*^ 
3  A  2 
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The  old  man  struggled  upon  the  bed : 
He  knew  the  words  that  the  voices  said ; 
Wildly  he  shrieked  as  his  eyes  grew  dim, 
•He  was  dead!  he  was  dead!  when  I  buried 

him/ 
Hark  yet  again  to  the  devilish  roar, 
•  He  was  nimbler  once  with  a  shi^  on  shore ; 
CJomel  come!  old  man,  'tis  a  vain  delay,  ^ 
We  mnst  make  the  ofldng  by  break  of  day. 
Hard  was  the  struggle,  but  at  the  last, 
With  a  stormy  pang  old  Mawgan  passed, 
And  away,  away,  beneath  their  sights 
Gleamed  the  red  sail  at  pitch  of  night. 

The  shrine  at  which  the  vicar 
ministers  is  no  efTeminate,  feishion- 
able  chapel  in  Mayfair,  but  a  sea- 
sanctnarj  —  church  and  beacon, 
and,  like  the  fortress-cathedral  of 
Durham  (*  half  house  of  Gk>d,  half 
castle  'gainst  the  Scot '),  planted 
among  the  rocks. 

How  all  things  glow  with  life  and  thought, 

Where'er  our  faithful  fathers  trod ! 
The  very  ground  with  speech  is  fraught. 

The  air  is  eloquent  of  God. 
In  vain  would  doubt  or  mockery  hide 

The  buried  echoes  of  the  past ; 
A  voice  of  strength,  a  voice  of  pride, 

Here  dwelk  amid  the  storm  and  blast. 
Still  points  the  tower,  and  pleads  the  bell, 

The  solemn  arches  breathe  in  stone : 
Window  and  wall  have  lips  to  tell, 

The  mighty  faith  of  days  unknown. 
Yea,  flood  and  breeze  and  battle-shock, 

Shall  beat  upon  this  church  in  vain ; 
She  stands,  a  daughter  of  the  rock, 

The  changeless  God's  eternal  feme. 

After  *  A  Ballad  for  a  Cottage  Wall,' 
it  is  only  fair  to  the  writer  to  quote, 
as  a  better  and  truer  expression  of 
his  religious  feeling — 

A  CoBXisH  Carol. 

Welcome  that  Star  in  Judah's  sky, 

That  voice  o'er  Bethlehem's  palmy  glen : 
The  lamp,  far  sages  hailed  on  high. 

The  tones  that  thrilled  the  shepherd  men : 
Glory  to  God  in  loftiest  heaven ! 

Thus  angels  smote  the  echoing  chord  ; 
Glad  tidings  unto  man  forgiven. 

Peace  fiSm  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
The  shepherds  sought  that  birth  divine, 

The  Wise  Men  traced  their  guided  way ; 
There,  by  strange  light  and  mystic  sign, 

The  God  they  came  to  worship  lay. 
A  human  Babe  in  beauty  smiled. 

Where  lowing  oxen  round  Him  trod : 
A  maiden  clasped  her  awful  Child, 

Pure  offspring  of  the  breath  of  God. 


Those  voices  from  on  high  are  mute» 

The  Star  the  Wise  Men  saw  is  dim : 
But  hope  still  guides  the  wandezer^s  foot. 

And  faith  renews  the  angel  hymn : 
Gloiy  to  God  in  loftiest  heaven  ! 

Touch  with  glad  hand  the  ancient  chord  : 
Good  tidings  unto  man  forgiven. 

Peace  from  the  presence  of  the  Ixnd. 

Simple  human  sorrow  finds  simple 
and  pathetic  expression  in — 

Thb  Wail  op  the  CoiunsH  Mother. 

They  say  *tis  a  sin  to  sorrow. 

That  what  God  doth  is  best : 
But  'tis  only  a  month  to-morrow, 

I  buried  it  from  my  breast, 
I  know  it  should  be  a  pleasure. 

Your  child  to  God  to  send : — 
But  mine  was  a  precious  treasure 

To  me  and  to  my  poor  friend. 
I  thought  it  would  call  me  *  mother,' 

The  very  first  words  it  said ; 
O I  I  never  can  love  another, 

Like  the  blessed  babe  that's  dead. 

Well,  God  is  its  own  dear  Father, 
It  was  carried  to  church  and  blessed : 

And  our  Saviour's  arms  will  gather 
Such  children  to  their  rest. 

I  shall  make  my  best  endeavour. 

That  my  sins  may  be  forgiven  : 
I  will  serve  God  more  than  ever. 

To  meet  my  child  in  heaven. 

I  will  check  this  foolish  sorrow. 

For  what  God  doth  is  best: — 
But  0 !  'tis  a  month  to-morrow, 

I  buried  it  from  my  breast. 

Here  is  a  spirited  ballad,  which 
rings  with  the  ring  of  the  old  bal> 
lad,  and  into  which  the  famous 
Cornish  chorus  is  very  happily 
introduced — a  baUad  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  attributed  to  an  earlier 
minstrel,  but  which,  as  the  writer 
tells  us,  in  a  modest  not«,  'was 
written  hy  me,  in  the  year  1825, 
under  a  stag-homed  oak,  in  Sir 
Seville's  Walk,  in  Stowe  Wood.' 

The  Sono  of  thr  Westbbk  Mkx. 

A  good  sword  and  a  trusty  hand ! 

A  merry  heart  and  true ! 
King  Jameses  men  shall  understand 

What  Cornish  lads  can  do. 

And  have  they  fixed  the  where  and  when  ? 

And  shall  Trelawny  die  ? 
Here's  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 

Will  know  the  reason  why ! 
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Out  spake  their  captain  braye  and  bold, 

A  merry  wight  was  he : 
'  If  London  Tower  were  MichacVs  hold, 

We'll  set  Trelawny  free ! 

*  We*U  cross  the  Tamar,  land  to  land, 

The  SeTem  is  no  stay, — 
With  *'  one  and  all,**  and  hand  in  hand, 
Aod  who  shall  bid  us  nay  ? 

*  And  when  we  come  to  London  Wall, 

A  pleasant  sight  to  yiew, 
Come  forth !  come  forth,  ye  cowards  all, 
Here's  men  us  good  as  you. 

*  Trelawny  he's  in  keep  and  hold, 

Trelawny  he  may  die ; — 
But  here's  twenty  thousand  Cornish  bold, 
Will  know  the  reason  why  I  * 

This  is  hardly  so  good,  as  a  whole, 
but  it  contains  ono  or  two  verses 
which  are  quite  perfect : 

Sib  Bktillb. — The  Gate-Sono  op  Stowe. 

Arise!  and  away!  for  the  King  und  the 
land; 
Farewell  to  the  couch  and  the  pillow : 
With  spear  in  the  rest,  and  with  rein  in  the 
hand. 
Let  us  rush  on  the  foe  like  a  billow. 

C-all  the  hind  fh>m  the  plough,  and  the  herd 
from  the  fold, 
Bid  the  Wossailer  cease  from  his  revel : 
And  ride  for  old  Stowe,  whern  the  banner  s 
unrolle4» 
For  the  cause  of  Kiug  Charles  and  Sir 
Beville. 

Trevunion  is  up,  and  Godolphin  is  nigh : 
And  Harris  of  Hayne's  o'er  the  river; 

From  Lundy  to  Looe,  *  One  and  all '  is  the 
cry, 
And  the  King  and  Sir  Beville  for  ever. 

Aye !  by  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen,  ye  may  know 
Cornish  men, 
'Mid   the    names    and    the    nobles    of 
Devon ; — 
But  if  truth  to  the  King  be  a  signul,  why 
then 
Ye  can  find  out  the  Granville  in  heaven. 

Hide  I  ride !  with  red  spxir,  there  is  death  in 

delay, 

'Tis  a  race  for  dear  life  with  the  devil ; 

If  dark  Cromwell  prevail,  and  the  King 

must  give  way, 

This  earth  is  no  place  for  Sir  Beville. 

So  at  Stamford  he  fought,  and  at  Lansdouue 

he  fell. 

But  vain  were  the  visions  he  cherished  : 

For  the  great  Cornish  heart  that  the  King 

loved  80  well. 

In  the  grave  of  the  Granville  it  perished. 


This  maj  not  be  great  poetry ;  yet, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  thoroughly 
genuine,  and  the  volume  as  a  wnole 
is  distinguished  by  true  grace  of 
expression  and  purity  of  feeling; 
the  graceftil  expression  sometimes 
attaining  an  almost  brilliant  sim- 
plicity and  conciseness,  as  in  *  The 
Legend  of  the  Hive,*  from  which,  in 
parting,  we  cull  a  few  stanzas : 

Behold  those  wingM  images, 
Bound  for  their  evening  bowers : 

They  are  the  nation  of  the  bees, 
Bom  from  the  breath  of  flowers. 

Stnmge  people  they !  a  mystic  race. 

In  life,  and  food,  and  dwelling-place. 

Thi^  first  were  seen  on  earth,  'tis  said, 
When  the  rose  breathes  in  sprins : 

Men  thought  her  blushing  bosom  shed 
These  children  of  the  wing: 

But  lo !  their  hosts  went  down  the  wind, 

Filled  with  the  thoughts  of  God's  own  mind. 

They  built  them  houses  made  with  hands, 

Ajid  there  alone  they  dwell : 
No  man  to  this  day  understands 

The  mystery  of  their  cell. 
Your  mighty  sages  cannot  see 
The  deep  foundations  of  the  bee. 

Low  in  the  violet's  breast  of  blue, 

For  treasured  food  they  sink: 
They  know  the  flowers  that  hold  the  dew. 

For  their  small  race  to  drink. 
They  glide — King  Solomon  might  gaze 
With  wonder  on  their  awful  ways. 


Was  it  a  dream  f  'tis  sweet  no  less : 

Set  not  the  vision  free. 
Long  let  the  lingering  legend  bless 

The  nation  of  the  bee. 
So  shall  they  bear  upon  their  wings 
A  parable  of  sacred  things. 

So  shall  they  teach,  when  men  blaspheme, 

Or  sacrament  or  shrine: 
That  humbler  things  may  fondly  dream 

Of  mysteries  divine ; 
And  holier  hearts  than  his  may  beat 
Beneath  the  bold  blasphemer's  feet. 

Along  with  the  vicar's  volume — 
along  with  it,  though  scarcely  on  a 
level  with  it — I  would  class  Dioney 
a  volume  of  poems  by  a  lady,  many 
of  which  are  highly  finished,  and  a 
few  felicitously  conceived  ;  and  Mr. 
Roden  Noel's  Beatrice  and  other 
Poems, 

We  owe  an  apology  to  Mr.  Mat- 
thew  Arnold.     In  an  article,  now 
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some  months  old,  we  used  Merope^-* 
rather  unfairlj  perhaps— as  a  foil 
to  2^  EcurMy  Paradise.  The  un- 
iEdmess,  if  there  was  imfidmess, 
consisted  in  this,  that  the  article, 
which  was  originally  meant  to  be 
an  ezhaostiye  criticism  of  Mr. 
Arnold,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Morris, 
was,  in  point  of  &ct,  devoted  al- 
most exclosively  to  the  latter.  The 
result  was  that  only  one  side  of 
Mr.  Arnold's  poems  was  considered, 
and  that  side  the  weakest  >- his  re- 
production of  the  classical  life  in  its 
tragic  forms.  Had  we  had  space 
to  enter  into  a  complete  analysis, 
we  should  have  gone  on  to  point 
out  that  he  owns  certain  subtle 
gifbs  and  graces  of  a  modem  kind, 
to  which  Mr.  Morris  can  lay  no 
daim,  and  which  constitutes  him,  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  the  spokesman  of 
the  new  generation,  ms  irony,  his 
subdued  pathos,  the  union,  Anti- 
nous-like,  of  sadness  and  scorn  in 
his  poetry,  the  severity  of  his  cul- 
ture, and  the  delicate  sensitiveness 
of  his  insight,  make  him  in  many 
respects  a  representative  man — ^the 
representative  of  a  powerftil  but 
obscure  force  in  our  society,  a  force 
that  would  be  more  powerful  if  its 
aims  were  better  defined  and  its 
attitude  less  critical.  A  man  like 
Mr.  Arnold  could  have  been  possi- 
ble in  no  other  age  than  our  own, 
and  yet  his  avowed  relation  to  it  is 
that  of  sharp  antagonism. 

Remarkable  as  Mr.  Arnold's  first 
volume  of  poems  was  (which  con- 
tained among  others  very  notable, 
the  charming  Tristrcum  amd  Iseult, 
most  musical,  most  melancholy), 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  compare, 
in  point  of  far-reaching  poetic 
£Eunilty ,  with  *  Dover  Beach , '  *  Rugby 


Chapel,*  and  *  Heine's  Grave,*  in  bis 
new  volume.  These  are  the  strong 
words  of  a  strong  poet,  who  is  him- 
self affected — depressed  and  op- 
pressed— by  the  malana-taint  that 
is  all  about  him  in  the  air — the 
subtle  disease  which  paralysea  oar 
energies,  and  mars  our  wori^.  Thns 
in  '  Heine's  Grave,'  he  exclaims : 

I  chide  thee  not>  that  thy  shaip 
Upbraidings  often  aasail'd 
Kngland,  my  coxmtiy ;  for  we. 
Fearful  and  sad,  for  her  aona. 
Long  since,  deep  in  our  hearts, 
Echo  the  blame  of  her  foes. 
We,  too,  sigh  that  she  flags ; 
We,  too,  say  that  she  now, 
Scarce  comprehending  the  voice 
Of  her  greatest,  golden-mouthed  boos 
Of  a  former  age  any  more. 
Stupidly  travels  her  round 
Of  mechanic  business,  and  lete 
Slow  die  out  of  her  life 
Glory,  and  genius,  and  joy. 

So  thou  arraign'st  her,  her  foe ; 
So  we  arraign  her,  her  sons. 

Yes,  we  arraign  her !  but  she, 
The  weary  Titan !  with  deaf 
£ar8,  and  labour-dimm'd  eyes, 
Kegairding  neither  to  right 
Nor  left^  goes  passively  by, 
Staggering  on  to  her  goal ; 
Bearing  on  shoulders  immense, 
Atlantian,  the  load, 
Well  nigh  not  to  be  borne. 
Of  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  iate. 

And  if  in  our  daily  handiwork  there 
is  no  joy,  in  our  higher  &ith  there 
is  no  eager  aspiration.  Life,  both 
outwai'd  and  inward,  has  lost  the 
brightness  of  the  inspiration  which 
made  labour  no  ignoble  toil,  and 
worship  no  dull  and  dispirited 
acquiescence.  We  suffer  from 
weariness  not  merely  of  the  flesh 
but  of  the  spirit.  *  Dover  Beaoh,' 
which  gives  expression  to  this  com- 
plaint, is  at  once  the  finest  and  most 
despondent  of  these  poems  : 


DovBB  Beach. 
The  sea  is  calm  to-night, 
The  tide  is  full,  the  moon  lies  fair 
Upon  the  Straits— on  the  French  coast,  the  light 
Gleams,  and  is  gone ;  the  clifi^  of  England  stsjid, 
Qlimmerlng  ana  vast,  out  in  the  tranquil  bay. 
Come  to  the  window,  sweet  is  the  night  air 
Only  from  the  Une  of  spray  ^.^.^.^^^  ^  GoOgk 
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Where  the  ebb  meets  the  moon-bkiMh'd  0Bnd, 

Listen !  you  hear  the  grating  roar 

Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  suck  back,  and  fling, 

At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand, 

Begin,  and  cease,  and  then  again  begin, 

With  tremulous  cadence  slow,  and  bring 

The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in. 

Sophocles  long  ago 

Heard  it  on  tfa»  JG)gean,  and  it  brought 

Into  his  mind  the  torbid  ebb  and  flow 

Of  human  misery ;  we 

Find  also  in  the  sound  a  thought, 

Hearing  it  by  this  distant  northern  sea. 

The  sea  of  faith 

Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth's  shore 

Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  fvaVd ; 

Bat  now  I  only  heor 

Its  mehmcholy,  long  withdrawing  roar 

Betreating  to  the  breath 

Of  the  night-winds  down  the  vast  edges  drear 

And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 

Ah,  loye,  let  us  be  true 

To  one  another !  for  the  world,  which  seems 

To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams. 

So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 

Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light. 

Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain ; 

And  we  are  here  m  on  a  darkling  plain 

Swept  with  confoaed  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight. 

Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night. 


Oat  of  i^e  confiudons  and  dis- 
tractionB  of  our  life,  be  sees  no  way  of 
escape,  anloBS  perhaps  tbrongli  fsome 
snch  agency  as  is  indicated  in  the 
closing  words  of  *  Rngby  Chapel : ' 

See,  in  the  rocks  of  the  world 
Marohes  the  host  of  mankind, 
A  feeble,  wavering  line. 
Where  are  they  tending?    A  God 
BCarshall'd  them,  gave  them  their  goal. 
Ah,  but  the  way  is  so  long ! 
Years  they  have  been  in  the  wild ! 
Sore  tturst  plagues  them;  the  rocks. 
Rising  all  round  overawe. 
Factioois  divide  them ;  their  host 
Threatens  to  break,  to  dissolve. 
Ah,  keep,  keep  them  combined ! 
Else  of  the  myriads  who  fill 
That  army,  not  one  shall  arrive ! 
Sole  they  shall  stray ;  in  the  rocks 
Labour  for  ever  in  vain. 
Die  one  by  one  in  the  waste. 

Then  in  such  hour  of  need 

Of  your  fainting,  dispirited  race. 

Ye  like  angels,  appear 

Badiant  with  ardour  divine. 

BeacoDS  of  hope,  ye  a^ypeor! 

Languor  is  not  in  your  heart. 

Weakness  is  not  in  your  word. 

Weariness  not  on  your  brow. 

Ye  alight  in  oxir  van  ;  at  your  voice. 

Panic,  despair,  flee  away. 


Ye  move  through  the  ranks,  recall 
The  stragglers,  re&esh  the  outworn, 
Praise,  re-inspire  the  brave, 
Order,  courage,  return. 
Eyes  rekindling,  and  prayers* 
Follow  your  steps  as  ye  go. 
Ye  flll  up  the  gaps  in  our  files^ 
Strengthen  the  wavering  line, 
Stablish,  continue  our  march, 
On  to  the  bound  of  the  waste. 
On  to  the  City  of  God. 

We  have  heard  of  Satan  reproving 
sin,  and  Mr.  Palgrave  composing 
hymns  for  the  Christian  nursery  is 
almost  asincongmous  an  association. 
Although  we  are  not  convinced 
that  a  song  of  praise  to  Almighty 
God  can  be  made  to  order  like  any 
other  luxury  of  modem  life,  yet  one 
or  two  of  the  sacred  poems  in  this 
little  book  of  hymns  are  not  without 
merit  of  a  considerable  kind.  The 
least  meritorious  are  artistically 
blameless — irreproachable  in  lan- 
guage and  manner — and  the  best 
are  marked  by  a  clear  sustained 
force — the  fjBiculty  of  the  man  who 
has  his  immediate  aim  quite  cleaadlj 
discriminated,  andisnotemburassed 
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by  anj  obscnre,  inartdculate,  or 
yisionarj  aspirations.  The  pas- 
sionate abandonment,  the  transcen- 
dental ecstasy  of  the  adoring  soul, 
as  in  the  Bride's  *  I  am  sick  of  love/ 
or  its  mediaeval  counterpart : 

An  amor  dolor  sit. 
An  dolor  amor  sit, 
Utrumque  nescio ; 
Hoc  ununi  sentio, 
Jucundus  dolor  est 
Si  dolor  amor  est — 

is  unknown  to  Mr.  PalgraVe.  Yet 
such  a  composition  as  this  is  very 
striking  and  ingenious — one  is  al- 
most tempted  to  say  profanely  that 
it  is  too  clever  by  half: 

The  Cmr  of  God. 

O  thoa  not  made  with  hands, 
Not  throned  above  the  skies, 
Nor  wall*d  with  shining  walls, 
Nor  framed  with  stones  of  price, 

More  bright  than  gold  or  gem 

Ckxi's  own  Jerusalem ! 

WhereVr  the  gentle  heart 
Finds  courage  from  above ; 
Where'er  the  heart  forsook 
Warms  with  the  breath  of  love ; 

Where  faith  bids  fear  depart, 

City  of  Gk)d !  thou  art. 
Thou  art  where'er  the  proud 
In  humbleness  melts  down ; 
Where  self  itself  ;^ields  up ; 
Where  martyrs  win  their  crown ; 

Where  faithful  souls  possess 

Themselves  in  perfect  peace. 
Where  in  life's  common  ways 
With  cheerful  feet  we  go ; 
When  in  his  steps  we  tread 
Who  trod  the  way  of  woe ; 

Where  He  is  in  the  heart 

City  of  God !  thou  art. 

Not  throned  above  the  skies, 
Nor  golden-walled  afar, 
But  where  Christ's  two  or  three 
In  his  name  gathered  are. 

Be  in  the  midst  of  them, 

God's  own  Jerusalem ! 

Unlike  Mr.  Palgrave's,  Lord 
Einloch's  sacred  verses  cannot  be 
objected  to  on  the  score  of  mere 
secular  ability.  His  lordship,  in- 
deed, is  prolific  to  a  degree — ^he 
thinks  no  more  of  making  a  hynm 
than  of  making  a  meal.  He  began 
with  hymns  for  every  day  of  the 


year,  and  if  he  is  spared  to  go  on 
at  the  same  rate  we  shall  have  a 
hymn  for  every  luntr  of  every  day 
in  the  year.     His  collection  will  be 
bigger  than  all  other  collectioiis  put 
together.     The  diarriioea  of  the  de- 
vout spirit,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
has  observed  (or  was  it  onr  dear 
friend  Dr.   John?)  sometimes   re- 
fuses to  yield  to  the  most  skilfhl 
treatment.     The  fair  sex,  we  sus- 
pect, suffer  from  the  disease  in  its 
mostvirulentform — I  am  acquainted 
with  one  lady  (in  other  respects  a 
really  estimable  woman)  who  has 
written   upwards    of   a    score    of 
poetical  tracts  adapted  for  eveiy 
season  of  the  revolving  year :  *  The 
Believer's    Almanack,'    'Half    an 
Hour  in  the  Temple,'  *  Ten  Minutes 
in  the  Closet,'  <&c.  &^,    These  Matu- 
tinal   Musings    and    After-Dinner 
Dozings  of  the  accomplished  Scotch 
judge  (whose  really  serious  intellec- 
tual work  must  be  looked  for  else- 
where) belong  to  the  same  class,  a 
class  which,  considering  its  amount 
and  quaHiy,  hardly  needs  encourage- 
ment;   although    the  writers    are 
animated   by  the  best  intentions, 
and  are    probably    quite    sincere. 
We    should    be    sorry,   indeed,  to 
speak  of  them  with  any  nnkindness. 
They  are  relished  by  a  section  of 
the  religious  world ;  they  go  through 
many  editions,  and  (even  carnally 
speaking)  are  not  unremunerative : 
if  they  are  not  very  useful  they  are 
at  least  quite  harmless :  and  their 
authors  when  they  come  to  die  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
no  word  of  theirs  has  injuriously 
affected  the  feeblest  of  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

We  pass  on  from  these  smaller 
men  to  consider  and  contemplate 
the  great  poem  of  the  year,  The 
Ring  and  the  Book, 

Several  years  ago,  I  ventured  to 
compare  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
not  altogether  to  the  advantage  of 
the  former.  Comparisons,  as  a 
rule,  are  odious,  but  this  one  was 
made  at  a  time  when  it  seemed 
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that  Browning  would  fail  to  secure 
a  hearing — die  unrecognised,  it 
might  be — and  when  a  writer  was 
justified  perhaps  in  using  pretty 
strong  language.  At  length  he 
has  obtained  an  audience,  wide  as 
the  dominion  of  our  language ;  his 
unsurpassed  qualities  of  intellect 
and  imagination  are  keenly  appre- 
ciated ;  and  the  critics  who  guide 
the  mob  are,  I  see,  dethroning  the 
huireate,  and  placing  the  long- 
neglected  poet  in  the  vacant  chair. 
Only  the  other  day,  I  read  in  a 
great  Quarterly  that,  compared  with 
the  real  gold  of  Browning,  Tenny- 
son's coin  was  mere  brass  or  copper. 
Such  a  judgment  is  uncritical  and 
unjust.  Let  us  keep  clear  of  com- 
parisons unless  they  are  made  gene- 
rously. If  Browning  be  the  Michael 
Angelo  of  our  poetry,  Tennyson  is 
its  Rafael; — ^Rafael,  who  lingered 
lovingly  over  the  placid  thou^tful 
smile  that  glorifies  the  hps  of 
Madonua ;  who  was  the  interpreter 
of  all  that  was  sweetest  and  most 
graceful  in  the  religious  Hfe  of  his 
^E^'y — Michael  Angelo,  impetuous, 
vehement,  urgent,  who,  without 
cast,  without  model,  with  his  ideal 
only  before  him,  hewed  the  uncon- 
scious block  of  marble  which  lay 
nearest  at  hand,  into  a  form  of 
inimitable  strength  and  beauty. 
In  men  like  Rafael  and  Tennyson 
we  detect  none  of  this  vehement 
ardour,  but  a  supreme  art,  serene 
and  transparent  as  the  air  of 
heaven. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  to 
many  minds,  even  of  a  high  order, 
a  unique  fascination  about  Mr. 
Browning's  poetry.  The  explanation 
is  obvious.  His  poetry  has,  in  the 
first  place,  an  altogether  distinctive 
flavour  and  aroma  of  its  own,  a  dis- 
tinctiveness which  the  very  greatest 
poetry  perhaps  does  not  possess.  I 
saw,  one  spring  evening,  a  wonder-' 
ful  dome  m  heaven,  lighted  up  by 
strange  fire.  We  gaze  at  such  a 
phenomenon  as  we  never  gaze  on 
the   high    serenity,    the    luminous 


majesty  of  the  night.  There  is 
a  picturesqueness,  an  exceptional 
and  curious  grace,  a  determinate 
individual  character,  in  the  one 
that  eHcits  more  immediate  interest 
than  the  immortal  simplicity,  the 
heaven- wide  expanse  of  the  other. 
The  latter  fills  the  soul,  but  there 
is  no  quaint,  brilliant,  unusual  line 
to  arrest  attention  and  excite  sur. 
prise. 

And  secondly,  we  require  to  grap- 
ple strenuously  with  this  poetry, 
as  Jacob  grappled  with  his  angel, 
before  we  learn  how  rich  and  won- 
derful it  is ;  and  the  struggle  itself 
is  a  delight,  a  keen  excitement  to 
the  intellect,  as  well  as  a  pleasant 
gratification  of  the  sense.  What  is 
thus  dearly  bought  is  doubly  valued. 

For  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as 
a  rule,  Browning's  writings  make 
what  is  called  hard  reading.  He  is 
a  metaphysician,  and  psychology, 
the  science  of  mind,  is  his  favourite 
study.  All  of  us,  more  or  less  (ex- 
cept the  political  men  who  need  it 
most),  desire  to  obtain  some  authen- 
tic information  about  this  strange 
existence  in  which  we  so  unaccoun- 
tably find  ourselves — external  and 
internal — ^nature  and  human  nature. 
The  analysis  of  human  nature  by  the 
metaphysicians  who  are  schoolmen 
only — of  the  soul  on  its  formal  or 
technical  side — has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  barren.  But  an  analysis 
by  a  metaphysician  who  is  also  a 
poet  or  seer  (to  take  the  old  word) 
IS  a  far  difierent  matter.  In  this 
relation  it  is  to  be  specially  noted 
of  Mr.  Browning  that  he  has  ever 
shown  a  resolute  determination,  at 
whatever  sacrifice  of  skin-deep 
grace,  polish,  or  music,  to  make  his 
speech  the  absolutely  accurate  refiex 
of  his  thought.  He  avoids — slurs 
over — no  difficulty.  *  The  Lord  of 
show  and  Prince  o'  the  power  o' 
the  air '  is  not  his  master.  To  him 
he  owes  no  allegiance.  And  thus  it 
is  that  since  Shakespeare  there  has 
not  been  written  in  the  English 
tongue,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any 
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Bach  relentless  analysis  of  the  humaa 
conscienoe,  of  some  of  l^e  darkest 
moods  of  the  homan  sonl,  as  l^is 
Ring  and  Booh 

Shakespeare,  indeed,  in  sounding 
i^e  deeps  of  passion  never  for  a 
moment  seems  to  lose  his  way  (his 
inimitable  ease  being  the  stfuiding 
miracle  of  our  literature)  ;  whereas 
Browning,  on  the  contrary,  as  is 
constantly  manifest,  has  painfhlly 
oyeroome  many  obstacles — giants, 
draffons,  and  what  not — the  relics 
of  vie  battle  lying  thick  on  every 
page.  Yet  the  pain  has  won  its 
reward. 

There  are  two  moods  of  feeling 
out  of  which  all  poetry  grows, — 
the  conscious  and  the  unconscious. 
Through  the  sustained  and  majestic 
music  of  a  great  opera  the  ear 
oatches  at  times  a  thnll  of  such  ex- 
quisite emotion,  of  such  weird 
beauty — 

that  eTed  Silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  ware,  and  wish'd  she 

might 
Den  J  li«r  nature  and  be  nerer  more 
Still  to  be  so  displaced. 

This,  the  unconscious  product,  is  in 
one  sense  higher  and  in  another 


ow  er  than  i^e  conscious.  The  com- 
poser in  the  one  case  is.  the  mere 
medium  through  which  a  divine  im- 
pulse passes,  the  other  is  the  product 
of  the  human  soul,  in  strong  and 
masterful  activity,  working  np  to 
the  height  of  its  powers. 

The  snatches  of  almost  inimitabk 
melody  that  occasionally  oocnr  in 
Mr.  Browning's  poetry  are  however 
most  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
completed  work.  Determined  »t 
whatever  cost  to  embody  the  con- 
ception in  his  mind,  the  poet  not 
unfrequently  treats  the  garment  of 
words  with  apparent  severity  and 
harshness.  Then  all  at  once,  with- 
out any  warning-note,  the  com- 
position rises  into  a  vein  of  raz«st 
music !  It  is  the  morning  son^  of 
the  worker  who  has  toiled  through 
the  night.  The  imagination  has 
been  sternly  controlled  and  h^d 
close  to  its  immediate  work,  but 
when  that  work  is  finished  it  soars 
aloft,  and  sings  with  the  ease  and 
falness  of  the  lark. 

Of  these  outbursts  of  lyrical  ferf- 
ing  this,  which  doses  the  introduc- 
tory section  of  The  Ring  and  ike 
Book,  is  one  of  ihe  most  notioeaUe : 


O  lyric  Loto,  half  angel  and  half  bird, — 

And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire, — 

Boldest  of  hearts  that  ever  brared  tiie  sun, 

Took  sanctnaxy  within  the  holier  blue, 

And  sang  a  kindred  eool  ont  to  his  &ce, — 

Yet  human  at  the  red-ripe  of  the  heart — 

When  the  first  summons  from  the  darkling  earth 

Beached  thee  amid  thy  chambers,  blanched  their  blue, 

And  bared  them  of  the  glory — to  drop  down, 

To  toil  for  man,  to  suffer  or  to  die — 

This  is  the  same  voice :  Can  thy  soul  know  change  ? 

Hail  then,  and  hearken  from  the  realms  of  help ! 

Never  may  I  commence  my  song,  my  due 

To  God  who  best  taught  song  by  gift  of  thee, 

Except  with  bent  head,  and  beseeching  hand — 

That  still,  despite  the  distance  and  the  dark. 

What  was,  again  may  be ;  some  interchange 

Of  grace,  some  splendour  once  thy  very  thought. 

Some  benediction  anciently  thy  smile : 

— Never  conclude,  but  raising  hand  and  head 

Thither  where  eyes,  that  cannot  reach,  yet  yearn 

For  all  hope,  all  sustainment,  all  rewaid. 

Their  utmost  up  and  on — 00  blessing  back 

In  those  thy  realms  of  help,  that  heaven  thy  home, 

Some  whiteness  which,  I  judge,  thy  face  makes  proud. 

Some  wanness  where,  I  think,  thy  foot  may  fiall !      QOqIc 
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Tham  the  followiiig,  also,  I  know  liardly  any  lovelier  lines  in  the  language : 

Into  anothor  state,  under  new  rule 

I  knew  myself  was  passing  swift  and  sore ; 

Whereof  Uie  initiatory  pang  approached, 

Felicitous  annoy,  as  bitter-sweet 

As  when  tiie  TiigiB-lMuid,  the  Tictors  chaste, 

Feel  at  the  end  the  earthly  garments  drop. 

And  rise  with  something  of  a  rosy  shame 

Into  immortal  nakedness :  so  I 

Lay,  and  let  come  the  proper  throe  would  thriU 

Into  the  ecstasy  and  ont-tnrob  pain. 


Of  a  poem  oontaining  24,000  lines, 
what  can  a  mortal  cntic,  to  whom 
time  and  space  are  quite  two  defi- 
nite cancc^>tions,  say?  Althon^ 
it  might  hkye  made  light  reading 
to  the  contemporaries  of  Methuse- 
lah, few  even  of  its  most  ardent 
admirers  will  deny  that  it  is  Bftr  too 
hig  for  the  nineteenth  centory. 
The  story,  too,  of  how  Connt 
Ghiido  Franeeschini  hehaved  to  his 
wife  Pompilia,  and  how  she  ran 
away  with  the  handsome  Canon 
Giuseppe  Oaponsaochi,  and  how  the 
Count  revenged  himself,  lies  in  a 
nutshell,  and  might  have  been 
minutely  related  in  a  dozen  pages 
of  ordinary  print.  Yet  The  Ring 
and  the  Book  is  an  interesting,  as 
well  as  a  great  book ;  spite  of  its 
size,  spite  of  the  portentous  ^t 
that  the  same  story,  in  outline  at 
least,  is  told  many  i^mes  over,  by 
l£r.  Browning  himself  in  the  intro- 
duction, then  by  one  half  of  B(mie, 
then  by  the  other  half^  then  by 
something  between  the  two,  then 
by  Guide,  then  by  Caponsacchi, 
ihen  by  Pompilia,  then  by  the  ad- 
vocate for  the  prosecution,  then  by 
the  advocate  for  the  prisoner,  then 
by  the  Pope,  and  then  by  Gnido 
again — eleven  times  in  all,  if  I 
count  rightly — it  does  not  weary 
the  reader.  I  venture  to  think, 
however,  that  it  would  make  a  Bar 
more  permanently  powerful  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  if  the  four  vo- 
lumes were  condensed  into  two.  It 
is  difficult  to  say,  indeed,  how  this 
is  to  be  done  without  losing  much 
which  we  would  wish  to  keep.  It 
is  quite  plain  that,  under  the  con- 


ditions which  we  have  described, 
monotony  has  only  been  avoided  by 
the  exercise  of  really  consummate 
art.  One  reason,  no  doubt,  why 
the  interest  is  kept  up  to  the  end 
is,  that  the  poem  is  in  effect  a 
criminal  trial,  an  investigation  into 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  a  very 
dreadful  crime,  and  we  feel  that  in 
such  an  inquest  a  certain  amount 
of  repetition  is  inevitable,  nay,  that 
its  absence  would  be  disappointing 
and  unsatisfiBM^ry.  Justice  canned 
be  executed,  the  truth  cannot  be 
vindicated,  until  we  have  heard 
the  arguments  on  either  side,  as 
well  as  the  charge  of  the  judge ; 
and  the  main  facts  of  the  case  must 
necessanly  be  reproduced  by  each 
of  the  speakers.  Then,  moreover, 
in  each  division  of  the  poem  we 
have  not  merely  a  statement  of  and 
argument  upon  facts,  but  a  disclo- 
sure of  the  speaker's  individual 
idiosyncrasy — Guido's,  Pompilia's, 
Caponsacchi's,  Pope  Innocent's, 
and  even  when  we  come  to  the 
mere  lawyers,  the  presentment  of 
each  is  so  vivid  that  they  interest 
us  as  distinct  figures,  valuable  in 
themselves  as  studies  of  the  eocle- 
siastical  legal  mind,  and  of  the 
subtle,  ingenious,  utterly  unvera- 
cious  art  ihey  practise.  Again,  re- 
petition is  avoided  by  each  speaker 
enlarging  on  one  paridcular  episode 
of  the  story,  which  is  not  mentioned, 
except  in  passing,  by  the  others. 
This  episode  is  in  each  case  that 
which  appears  to  justify  the  spea- 
ker's conduct,  or  is  otherwise  speci- 
ally interesting  to  him.  The  flight 
from  Arezzo  to  Rome,  for  instance. 
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which  is  barely  mentionod  by  Guido, 
is  fully  detailed  by  Caponsacchi. 
Pompilia,  no  doubt,  dwells  upon  it 
too — but  from  a  different  point  of 
view,  as  illustrative  of  the  pure  and 
tender  loyalty  of  her  soldier-priest, 
and  the  incidents  which  she  recalls 
are  not  those  which  had  impressed 
the  mind  of  her  companion.  And, 
lastly,  the  motives  of  the  actors  are 
presented  to  us  in  every  conceiv- 
able light,  with  such  inexhaustible 
ingenuity  that  merely  to  follow  this 
subtle  fence  involves  a  keen  intel- 
lectual excitement. 

Still  the  poem  is  too.  long,  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  introductory  section, 
and  the  whole  of  the  sections  en- 
titled *Half  Rome,'  *The  Other  Half 
Borne,'  *Tertium  quid'  might 
without  much  injury  be  omitted. 
Had  we  had  nothing  else  from  Mr. 
Browning  about  this  Guido  Fran- 
ceschini  trial  we  should  be  sorry  to 
part  with  any  of  these — all  of  them 
being  extremely  clever;  but  they 
form  the  least  essential  portion  of 
the  poem,  and  anything  essential 
to  the  narrative  which  they  contain 
might  be  included  in  the  introduc- 
tion. The  Umg  and  the  Booh  i&vaGnQ 
aspect  a  tragic  drama,  but  we  don't 
get  to  the  actors  till  far  on  in  the 
second  volume.  The  first  speakers 
are  simply  critics, — ^hitting  the 
mark  more  or  less  closely ;  their  talk 
may  be  likened  to  the  conversation 
of  the  subordinate  characters  with 
which  the  historical  plays  of  Shake- 
speare open,  and  in  which  the 
heroes  and  heroines  who  are  to 
figure  later  on  are  described  for 
the  benefit  of  the  audience.  This, 
I  think,  is  a  mistake,  and  Mr. 
Browning  himself  appears  to  feel 
that  it  is  so ;  for  not  till  we  reach 
Caponsacchi  does  he  put  forth  his 
whole  strength,  and  throw  himself 
heart  and  hand,  into  the  conflict. 
The  vital  or  essential  parts  of  the 
book,  considered  as  a  tragic  poem, 
are  *  Caponsacchi,'  *  Pompilia,' 
•The  Pope,'   and  'Guido'  in  vo- 


lume four.  There  is  a  Guido  in 
volume  two  which,  were  retrench- 
ment to  such  extent  inevitable, 
might  be  dispensed  with, — I  am  far 
from  saying  should  be,  for  this  Connt 
Guido  is  a  marvellously  clever 
rascal,  at  once  plausible  and  savage 
— his  stealthy  barbarism  thinly 
coated  over  by  the  refinements  of 
the  corrupt  Boman  life — ^who  owes 
obedience  to  the  cruel  licentiouB 
code  of  the  Italian  Church-aristocrat 
and  to  no  law  beside.  Still  Hhs 
first  Guido  is  not  the  real  Gaido 
who  appears  later — the  man  when 
originally  presented  to  us  is  on  his 
defence,  and  the  character  he  as- 
sumes is  feigned  to  propitiate  hi^^ 
judges,  although  it  is  true  that 
even  then  the  genuine  wolf-fieice 
does  at  times  look  out  at  us  from 
behind  the  mask.  So  that  up  to  this 
time  we  are  listening  at  best  to  the 
babble  of  partisans.  Not  till  we 
come  to  Caponsacchi  does  the  naked 
truth  blaze  out  upon  us. 

With  Giuseppe  Caponsacchi, 
therefore,  the  drama  strictly  speak- 
ing begins.  We  believe  in  the 
handsome  canon  at  once.  At  last 
we  have  come  to  reahty.  There  is 
a  fire  of  conviction  in  word  and  look 
and  gesture  which  makes  it  j  ust  cleui 
impossible  that  he  should  lie.  He 
msJces  no  secret  indeed  of  the  pure 
love  with  which  Pompilia  has  in- 
spired him, — attempts  no  disguise. 
All  things  sweet  and  beautifol  are 
in  his  mind  associated  with — 

The  sDOw-white  soul  that  angek  fear  to  takt* 
Untenderly. 

A  lady,  *  young,  tall,  beantifoL 
strange  and  sad,'  is  the  Bafael  of 
his  gallery, — 

It  was  as  when  in  onr  cathedral  ooce. 
As  I  got  ynwningly  throneh  matin-son^, 
I  fiOM  facchini  h^  a  burden  up, 
Base  it  on  the  high  altar,  break  awaj' 
A  board  or  two,  and  leave  the  thing  insUe 
Lofty  and  lone :  and  lo,  when  next  I  looked. 
There  was  the  Bafael ! 
She  is  sad  as  our  Lady  of  Sorrow, 

.     .     the  same  grave  grief-full  air 
As  stands  i'  the  dusk,  on  altar,  that    I 
know,  ^  T 
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Left  alone  with  one  moonbeam  in  her  cell,      Leap  to  life  of  the  pale  electric  sword 
Onr  Lady  of  all  the  Sorrows.  Angels  go  armed  with— this  was  not  the 

last 
Yet  she  is  to  him  the  glory  of    O*  the  lady. 

^Sv^J^^hJl^^^Jitt'^  The  whole  of  this  address  is  very 

L  beUeve  that  she  i^  dead :  "  "^oWe,  and  in  the  closing  words  the 

very  hignest  reach  of  tragic  art  is 

No,  sirs,  I  cannot  have  the  lady  dead !  gained.      Caponsacchi     has     been 

That  erect  form,  flashing  brow,  fulgurant  picturing  to  himself  what  life  passed 

That^^Tceimmortal(oh,thatYoice'ofher8!)  ^  ^nch  sweet  companionship  might 

That  vision  in  the  blood-red  daybreak — that  become, — then  he  continues : 

I  do  but  play  with  an  imagined  life 

Of  who,  unfettered  with  a  vow,  unblessed 

By  the  higher  call, — since  vou  will  have  it  so, — 

Leads  it  companioned  by  the  woman  there. 

To  live,  and  see  her  learn,  and  learn  by  her, 

Out  of  the  low  obscure  and  petty  world — 

To  only  see  one  purpose  and  one  will 

Evolve  themselves  i'  the  world,  change  wrong  to  right : 

To  have  to  do  with  nothing  but  the  true, 

The  good,  the  eternal — and  these,  not  alone' 

In  the  main  current  of  the  general  life. 

But  small  experiences  of  every  day, 

Concerns  of  the  particular  hearth  and  home: 

To  learn  not  only  by  a  comet*  s  rush 

But  a  rose's  birth, — not  by  the  grandeur,  God — 

But  the  comfort,  Christ.     AU  this,  how  far  away ! 

Mere  delectation,  meet  for  a  minute's  dream ! — 

Just  as  a  drudgine  student  trims  his  lamp, 

Opens  his  Plutarcn,  puts  him  in  the  place 

Of  Roman,  Grecian ;  draws  the  patched  gown  close, 

Breams, '  Thus  should  I  fight,  save  or  rule  the  world !  * — 

Then  smilingly,  contentedly,  awakes 

To  the  old  solitary  nothingness. 

So  I,  from  such  communion,  pass  content  .  .  . 

O  great,  just,  good  God !  Miserable  me ! 

Pompilia  follows :  from     the     simple    child-like    life 

Then  a  soul  sighs  its  lowest  and  its  last  and  associations  to  the  sad  solemn 

After  the  loud  ones.  serenity  of  the  last  hour,  when  the 

The    Pompilia    poem    is    lovely  light  of  death  breaks  upon  her  face, 

throughout,  and  the  gradual  rise  is  highly  pathetic : 

One  cannot  judge 
Of  what  has  been  the  ill  or  well  of  life. 
The  day  that  one  is  dying, — sorrows  change 
Into  not  altogether  sorrow-like ; 
I  do  see  strangeness  but  scarce  misery. 
Now  it  is  over,  and  no  danger  more. 
My  child  is  safe ;  there  senms  not  so  much  pain. 
It  comes,  most  like,  that  I  am  just  absolved. 
Purged  of  the  past,  the  foul  in  me  washed  fair, — 
One  cannot  both  have  and  not  have,  you  know, — 
Being  right  now,  I  am  happy  and  colour  things. 
Yes,  everybody  that  leaves  life  sees  all 
Softened  and  bettered :  so  with  other  sights : 
To  me  at  least  was  never  evening  yet 

But  seemed  far  beautifuller  than  its  day,  ^  j 
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Then  she  addresses  herself  to  her  husband, — 

For  that  most  woeful  man  my  husband  once, 

Who,  needing  respite,  still  draws  vital  breath, 

I  pardon  him  I    So  far  as  lies  in  me, 

I  give  him  for  his  good  the  life  he  takes, 

Praying  the  world  will  therefore  soqnieeee. 

Let  him  make  God  amends, — none,  none  to  ma 

Who  thank  him  rather  that,  whereas  strange  fate 

Mockingly  styled  him  husband  and  me  wife. 

Himself  this  way  at  least  pronomiced  diroree. 

Blotted  the  marriage-bond :  this  blood  of  mine 

Flies  forth  exultingly  at  any  door, 

Washes  the  parchment  white,  and  thanks  the  blow. 

We  shall  not  meet  in  this  world  nor  the  next. 

But  where  will  Gkid  be  absent  ?     In  His  face 

Is  light,  but  in  His  shadow  healing  too : 

Let  Gtiido  touch  the  shadow  and  be  healed ! 

And  as  my  presence  was  importunate — 

My  earthly  good,  temptation  and  a  snare — 

Nothing  about  me  but  drew  somehow  down 

His  hate  upon  me, — somewhat  so  excused. 

Therefore,  since  hate  was  thus  the  truth  of  him, — 

May  my  evanishment  for  evermore 

Help  further  to  relieva  the  heart  that  cast 

Such  object  of  its  natural  loathing  forth ! 

So  he  was  made ;  he  nowise  made  himself: 

I  could  not  love  him,  but  his  mother  did. 

His  soul  has  never  lain  beside  my  sonl ; 

But  for  the  unresisting  body, — thanks  I 

He  burned  that  garment  spotted  hj  the  flesh  I 

Whatever  he  touched  is  righUy  ruined :  plagne 

It  caught,  and  disinfection  it  had  craved 

Still  but  for  Guido ;  I  am  saved  through  him 

So  as  by  fire;  to  him — thanks  and  farewell  I 

Then  to  her  two- weeks'  old  boy : 

Even  for  my  babe,  my  boy,  there's  safety  thanee — 
From  the  sudden  death  of  me,  I  mean :  we  poor 
Weak  souls,  how  we  endeavour  to  be  strong! 
I  was  already  using  up  my  life, — 
This  portion,  now,  should  do  him  such  a  good. 
This  other  ^  to  keep  off  such  an  ill ! 
The  great  life ;  see,  a  breath  and  it  is  goae ! 
So  is  detached,  so  left  all  by  itself 
The  little  life,  the  fact  whidi  means  so  much. 
Shall  not  God  stoop  the  kindlier  to  His  work, 
His  marrel  of  creation,  foot  would  crush. 
Now  that  the  hand  He  trusted  to  receive 
And  hold  it,  lets  the  treasure  fall  perforce  ? 
The  better :  He  shall  have  in  orphanage 
His  own  way  all  the  clearlier :  if  my  babe 
Outlive  the  hour — and  he  has  lived  two  weeks — 
It  is  through  God  who  knows  I  am  not  by. 
Who  is  it  makes  the  soft  gold  hair  turn  black. 
And  sets  the  tongue,  might  lie  so  long  at  rest» 
Trying  to  talk  ?    Let  us  leave  God  alone ! 
Why  should  I  doubt  He  will  explain  in  time 
What  I  feel  now,  but  fail  to  find  the  words  ? 
My  babe  nor  was,  nor  is,  nor  yet  shall  be 
Count  Guido  Franceschini's  child  at  all- 
Only  his  mother's,  bom  of  love  not  hate  I 
So  shall  I  have  my  rights  in  after-time. 
It  seems  absurd,  impossible  to-day ; 
So  seems  so  much  else  not  explained  but  known.  qOqIc 
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And  last  of  all  to  Caponsacclii : 

'Tis  nov,  when  I  am  most  upoB  the  more, 

I  feel  for  what  I  Terilj  find — agftin 

The  face,  again  the  ejes,  again  through  all. 

The  heart  and  its  immeasurable  love 

Of  mj  one  friend,  mj  only,  all  mj  own, 

Who  put  his  breast  between  the  spears  and  me. 

Ever  with  Caponsaochi !  Otherwise 

Here  alone  would  be  failure,  loss  to  me — 

How  much  more  loss  to  him,  with  life  debarred 

From  giving  life,  love  locked  from  love's  dlsplaj, 

The  day*star  stopped  its  task  that  makes  night  mom  ! 

0  lover  of  my  life,  O  soldier-saint, 

No  work  begpin  shall  ever  pause  for  death  I 

Love  will  be  helpful  to  me  more  and  more 

r  the  coming  course,  the  new  path  I  must  tread, 

My  weak  hand  in  thy  strong  hand,  strong  for  that ! 

Tell  him  that  if  I  seem  without  him  now. 

That's  the  world's  insight  I  Oh  he  understands  ! 

He  is  at  Civita — do  I  once  doubt 

The  world  again  is  holding  us  apart? 

He  had  been  here,  displayed  in  my  behalf 

The  broad  brow  that  reverberates  the  truth, 

And  flashed  the  word  God  gave  him,  back  to  man ! 

So,  let  him  wait  God's  instant  men  call  years  ; 
Meantime  hold  hard  by  truth  and  his  great  soul, 
Do  out  the  duty  I     Through  such  souls  alone 
God  stooping  shows  sufficient  of  His  light 
For  us  i'  the  dark  to  rise  by.     And  I  rise. 


We  may  dispute  about  what  is  or 
is  not  poetry,  but  there  can  be  no 
dispute  that  these  last  words  of 
Pompilia  are  as  noble,  as  pathetic, 
as  clearlj  and  simply  beautiftil  as 
any  words — ^not  actually  spoken  by 
martyr,  or  hero,  or  saint;  for  the 
unrecorded  words  (or  thoughts  at 
least)  of  such  men,  may  in  the 
supreme  moment  of  trial  reach  a 
sublime  height,  a  heavenly  inten- 
sity of  conviction,  such  as  no  writ- 
ten word  can  render,  but — that  any 
writer,  old  or  new,  inspired  or  un- 
inspired, ever  gave  to  the  world. 

I  must  pass  almost  without  com- 
ment the  exquisite  comedy  of  the 
two  advocates,  Dominus  Hyacin- 
thus  de  Archangelis,  and  Juria- 
Boctor  Johannes-Baptista  Bottinius 
— ^which  follows,  noting  here  only 
the  utter  wordiness  of  both,  the 
want  of  any  close  hold  on  real  life, 
the  absence  of  cmy  essential  insight 
into  the  truth  even  on  the  pa/rt  of  him 
who  is  retained  to  speak  for  the  truth, 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  an  ap- 
proach to  farce  at  this  point— im- 


mediately after  the  beautiful  words 
last  quoted — must  be  out  of  place. 
I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  so.  Shake- 
speare I  think  would  have  seen  that 
it  was  eminently  fitting  that  a 
criminal  tiial  should  take  the  usual 
course  through  the  courts,  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Dominus 
Hyacinthus  de  Archangelis,  and  his 
learned  brother,  and  in  doing  so 
should  reflect  the  very  remarkable 
idiosyncrasies  of  these  Boman 
Chancery  lawyers. 

Behind  the  lawyers  comes  the 
Pope — a  man  bland,  gentle,  gar- 
rulous, yet  firm  as  adamant,  who 
brings  the  ripe  experience  of  eighty 
years  to  b^  upon  the  difficult 
issue  submitted  to  his  judgment. 
He  still  appears  to  dally  with  the 
verdict,  though  he  has  in  truth  quite 
made  up  his  mind  that  Ghiido  must 
die.  The  prolonged  self-conmiunion 
of  this  grapious  old  man  (in  the 
course  of  which,  aU  the  problems 
forced  upon  the  mindof  any  thought- 
ful priest  of  God,  are  one  by  one 
passed  in  review),  is  very  interest- 
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mi^el  of  quiet  strength  and  dig-  -Irmedfrom  dishonour  byxts  own  soft  «»aw) 

nity  (of  course  he  entirely  exone-  —the  closmg  passage,  indeed,  being 

rates  the  pure  soul  who  cannot  take  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the 

pollution—  t^ook : 

For  the  main  criminal  I  have  no  hope 

Except  in  such  a  suddenness  of  fate. 

I  stood  at  Naples  once,  a  night  so  dark 

I  could  have  scarce  conjectured  there  was  earth 

Anywhere,  sky  or  sea  or  world  at  all ; 

But  tie  night's  black  was  burst  tlirough  by  a  bla^e — 

Thunder  struck,  blow  on  blow,  earth  groaned  and  bore. 

Through  her  whole  lengtli  of  mountain  visible : 

There  lay  the  city  thick  and  plain  with  spires, 

And,  like  a  ghoat-disshrouded,  white  the  sea. 

So  may  the  truth  be  flashed  out  by  one  blow, 

And  Gaiido  see,  one  instant,  and  be  saved. 

Else  I  avert  my  face,  nor  follow  him 

Into  that  sad  obscure  sequestered  state 

Where  God  unmakes  but  to  remake  the  soul 

He  else  made  first  in  vain;  which  must  not  bo. 

Enough,  for  I  may  die  this  very  night ; 

And  how  should  I  dare  die,  this  man  let  live? 

Carry  this  forthwith  to  the  Governor ! 

The  revelation  of  Guide's  soul  in  the  ness,  the  essential  cowardice  of  the 

last  part  is  lurid  with  light  from  the  brute's  nature,  which  is,  indeed,  th« 

pit.     I  know  of  no  such  tremendous  key  to  his  character,  breaks  out  at 

out-turning  of  an  abject,  loathsome,  last  in  the  terror-stricken  moment 

cowardly,  cruel  human  creature,  as  when  he  hears  *  the  accurs6d  psalm, 

on  this  last  piece.     After  all  his  and  realises  that  the  scafibld  and 

bull-like  bravado  and  diabolic  frank-  the  angry  crowd  T\-ait  for  him, — 

Who  are  these  you  have  let  descend  my  stair  ? 

Ha,  their  accursed  psalm !  Lights  at  the  sill ! 

Is  it  *  open '  they  dare  bid  you  ?    Treachery ! 

Sirs,  have  I  spoken  one  word  all  this  while 

Out  of  the  world  of  words  I  had  to  say  ? 

Not  one  word  I  All  was  folly — I  laughed  and  mockt-d  ! 

Sirs,  my  first  true  word ;  all  truth  and  no  lie, 

Is — save  me  notwithstanding!    Life  is  all! 

I  was  just  stark  mad — let  the  madman  live, 

Pressed  by  as  many  chains  as  you  please  pile  ! 

Don't  open !  Hold  me  from  them !     I  am  yours, 

I  am  the  Grand  Duke's — No,  I  am  the  Pope's 

Abate, — Cardinal, — Christ,— Maria,--God  .  .  . 

Pompilia,  will  you  let  them  murder  me  ? 

So  the  play  ends,  a  dramatic  have  been  in  contact  with  a  great 
poem  in  twelve  acts,  which  might  work,  and  leave  it  with  the  impress 
be  effectively  reduced  to  the  five  of  which  a  great  work  makes  upon  the 
the  legitimate  drama,  and  we  bid  mind, — still  touched  by  a  certaio 
farewell   to    Mr.   Browning.      We    awe  and  sense  of  spiritual  force. 

Shtrlbt. 
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CHARITY. 
By  J.  G.  Fitch. 


*  a  PARE  not/  says  Sir  Thomas 
0  Brewixe,  'where  thou  canst 
not  easily  be  prodigal,  and  fear  not 
to  he  nndone  by  mercy ;  for  since 
he  who  hath  pity  on  the  poor  lend- 
eth  unto  the  Almighty  Rewarder 
who  observes  no  ides/  bnt  every  day 
for  his  payments,  charity  becomes 
pious  usury,  Christian  liberality  the 
most  thriving  industry,  and  what 
we  adventure  in  a  cock-boat  may 
return  in  a  carrack  to  us.  He  who 
thus  casts  his  bread  upon  the 
waters,  shall  surely  find  it  again,  for 
though  it  falleth  to  the  bottom,  it 
sinks  but  like  the  axe  of  the  prophet, 
to  rise  again  to  him.'  ^ 

There  is  a  naive  admission  here  of 
a  very  significant  fact  in  the  history 
of  Christianity  to  which  much  of 
our  recent  experience  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  recall  attention.  No  one 
who  reads  with  fresh  eyes  the 
memorable  description  by  St.  Paul 
of  a  charity  which  *  thinketh  no 
evil,'  which  'rejoiceth  not  in  ini- 
quity but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,' 
can  fail  to  see  that  the  sacred  and 
beautiful  word  thus  used  hj  an 
Apostle  to  coimote  a  group  of  mtel- 
lectual  and  social  virtues  must  have 
strangely  altered  in  its  meaning, 
before  it  became  the  synonym  for 


the  one  virtue  of  almsgiving, — ^the 
easiest,  and  in  some  respects  the 
least  noble,  of  aU  forms  of  bene- 
ficence. Mr.  Lecky  has  in  his 
recent  volumes  traced  with  much 
subtlety  and  care,  the  histoiy  as 
well  as  the  rationale  of  this  chiuige. 
He  shows  that  the  substitution  6f 
devotion  for  philanthropy  as  the 
motive  of  benevolence,  very  early 
generated  a  belief  in  the  expiatory 
or  meritorious  nature  of  eleemosy- 
nary gifts.  *  A  form  of  what  may 
be  called  selfish  charity  arose,  which 
assumed  at  last  gigantic  propor- 
tions and  exerted  a  most  pernicious 
influence  upon  Christendom.  Men 
gave  money  to  the  poor  simply  and 
exclusively  for  their  own  spiritual 
benefit ;  and  the  welfare  of  the 
sufferer  was  altogether  foreign  to 
their  thoughts.'  '  The  writer  refers 
here  to  some  extravagant  forms  of 
benevolence  existing  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  to  the 
origin  of  some  mediaval  institutiond 
and  practices  which  are  now  ex- 
tinct. But  the  application  of  his 
remark  cannot  be  fedrly  restricted 
to  any  one  phase  of  the  religious 
history  of  Christendom.  There  is 
scarcely  a  Catholic  church  in 
modem  Europe,  which  has  not,  at 
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its  door,  a  foul  group  of  wliiniiig 
and  lazy  beggars,  gathered,  there 
and  encouraged  in  their  mendicancy 
not  because  their  own  wants  need 
to  be  supplied,  but  because  they 
furnish  to  the  faithful  a  convenient 
vent  and  parade-ground  for  the 
Christian  virtue  of  almsgiving,  a 
whetstone  on  which  to  give  an  edge 
to  the  charitable  impulse,  or  a 
corpus  vile  on  which  experiments 
in  benevolence  may  easily  be  tried. 
The  pious  worshipper  reflects  that 
charity  is  a  virtue,  which  he  is  ex- 
horted, under  penalties,  not  to 
omit.  He  knows  therefore  that  it 
is  good  for  him  to  give.  The 
secondary  and  subordinate  question 
whether  it  is  also  good  for  the  beg- 
gar to  receive,  is  as  a  rule  wholly 
absent  from  his  thoughts.  And  it 
would  be  most  unfair  to  represent 
this  view  of  the  Christian  life  as 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  Church,  or 
to  assert  that  English  Protestants 
had  risen  to  any  higher  conception 
of  duty  in  this  respect.  To  say 
nothing  of  Paley's  Moral  Philoso^ 
phijy  which  though  happily  waning 
m  influence,  is  still  regarded  by 
many  as  an  orthodox  and  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  foundation  of 
Christian  ethics;  the  charity  ser- 
mons to  be  heard  weekly  in  our 
churches,  even  the  language  of  the 
Enghsh  ofiertory  service  itself, 
testify  to  the  fact  that  much  of 
what  is  called  charity  scarcely 
attempts  to  disguise  its  real  charac- 
ter, as  a  sort  of  consecrated  selfish- 
ness, a  safe  and  pious  investment  of 
money,  certain  to  yield  a  rich  return 
in  this  world  or  the  next.  Who 
that  seeks  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
apostolic  teaching,  would  recognise 
it  in  the  associations  which  now 
cluster  round  the  word ;  or  would 
be  able  to  say  of  charity  thus  re- 
stricted and  vulgarised  in  its  signi- 
cation,  *And  now  abideth  faith, 
hope,  charity ;  these  three :  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  charity '  ? 

Dehortations  against  inconside- 
rate  and  xmwise  almsgiving  have 


been  among  the  commonplaces  of 
philosophers  from  Cicero  down- 
wards. Berkeley,  Mandeville,  Tur- 
got,  Malthus  and  others,  have 
sought  to  demonstrate,  each  in  his 
own  way,  that  many  charitable 
institutions  increase,  if  they  do  not 
often  create,  the  very  evils  they  are 
intended  to  redress,  and  that  what 
is  called  'doing  good'  is  charge- 
able with  not  a  small  proportion 
of  the  evil  wrought  in  the  world. 
Yet  the  theme,  though  old,  is  ever 
acquiring  new  interest ;  and  there 
has  not  often  in  our  history  been  a 
period,  in  which  it  needed  more  dis- 
cussion and  more  of  anxious  thought 
than  the  present.  The  fearful  in- 
crease of  pauperism  amongst  us; 
the  recent  revelations  respecting  the 
waste  of  public  charities  especiallj 
of  eleemosynary  foundations;  and 
the  general  disorganisation  of  aU 
our  plans  for  private  and  sectional 
relief,  all  famish  evidence  of  the 
need  of  more  careful  inquiry  into 
this  subject.  Voluntary  associations 
for  the  mitigation  of  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  misery  of  all  kinds  were 
never  more  munificent  than  in  oar 
day.  Yet  these  evils — at  least  the 
preventible  evils  of  poverty  and  its 
consequences — are  not  removed.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  they  are  even 
alleviated.  On  the  contrary  they 
certainly  increase,  in  a  yet  larger 
proportion  than  the  eflbrts  made  to 
repress  them.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  cannot  be  right  to  re- 
main content  with  our  present 
position.  The  strongest  adherents 
of  the  a  'priori  or  intuitional  school 
of  moralists  will  not  object  to  the 
application  of  the  utilitarian  test  to 
moral  acts.  However  binding  the 
injunction  to  give  alms,  it  can  never 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  the 
appeal  to  experience  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  almsgiving  fulfils  its 
purpose.  And  it  may  not  be  un- 
instructive,  to  consider  in  succession 
a  few  of  the  forms  which  modem 
charity  assumes  and  to  ask  how 
they  operate. 
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To  the  one  form  of  almsgiviiig, 
which  has  been  partly  taken  out  of 
the  sphere  of  private  benevolence 
into  that  of  recognised  pnbHc  obli- 
gation— ^the  reli^  of  panperism — a 
very  brief  reference  only  can  be  made 
here.  TheTndor  legislation  which 
gave  to  the  aged  and  the  impotent 
a  claim  to  pnblic  aid,  and  which 
accepted,  in  the  name  of  the  State, 
the  responsibility  of  sustaining  the 
life  of  those  of  its  members  who 
had  no  other  means  of  support,  has 
been  the  parent  of  onr  modem  poor 
law.  Yet  the  provision  made  three 
centuries  ago  for  the  relief  of  un- 
avoidable destitution  was  carefully 
guarded  by  other  measures  in- 
tended to  prevent  its  abuse.  One 
statute  of  Henry  VIII.  restrained 
the  liberty  of  private  almsgiving, 
by  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of  ten 
times  the  value  of  the  gift  on  any 
one  who  bestowed  alms  on  a  beggar. 
Another  permitted  the  licensing  of 
certain  deserving  beggars,  after  due 
investigation  of  their  claims,  with  a 
right  to  call  at  the  houses  in  a 
given  parish  for  broken  meats. 
Another  empowered  the  parish  offi- 
cers to  take  up  all  idle  children, 
above  the  age  of  five  years,  and 
'appoint  them  to  masters  of  hus- 
bandry or  other  craft  or  labour  to 
be  taught,  and  if  any  child  should 
refuse  the  service  to  which  he  was 
appointed,  or  ran  away,  he  might 
be  publicly  whipt  with  rods  at  the 
discretion  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,' 
Besides  these  measures  of  preven- 
tion, the  1 8  th  Elizabeth  provided 
*  that  such  as  are  already  grown  up 
in  idleness  and  so  are  rogues  at 
present  may  not  have  any  just 
excuse  in  saying  that  they  cannot 
get  any  service  or  work  and  that 
other  poor  and  needy  persons  being 
willing  to  work  may  be  set  on  work,* 
and  to  this  end  gives  the  magis- 
trates with  the  assistance  of  the 
overseers  power  to  search  out  and 


make  inquiry  into  individual  cases, 
and  while  giving  relief  to  the  help- 
less and  decayed  poor,  to  provide 
work  according  to  his  ability  for 
every  one  capable  of  earning  his 
bread.  A  series  of  other  Acts  of 
Parliament  imposed  severe  and  even 
cruel  punishments  on  all  'sturdy 
and  valiant  beggars.'  For  them  the 
laws  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth 
had  no  mercy.  The  plea  *  J7  fatU 
vivre  *  was  not  in  their  case  ad- 
mitted. *  It  was  the  expressed  con- 
viction of  the  English  nation  that 
it  was  better  for  a  man  not  to  live 
at  all,  than  to  live  an  idle  or  worth- 
less life.*^ 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  legislation  in 
tho  sixteenth  century.  Our  ancestors 
foresaw  the  danger  of  increasing  the 
evil  which  the  beneficent  institution 
of  a  poor-law  was  designed  to  cure, 
and  they  hedged  its  operation  about 
with  many  precautions.  We  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  a  vaster  po- 
pulation, burdened  with  a  weight  of 
pauperism  so  great  that  discrimina- 
tion in  dealing  with  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible,  have  somewhat  help- 
lessly accepted  the  one  part  and 
rejected  the  other  of  the  earlier 
legislation.  We  have  admitted  the 
obligation  to  provide  for  the  desti- 
tute poor.  But  we  have  dispensed 
with  the  preventive  measures  of  the 
Elizabethan  era.  The  compulsory 
training  of  neglected  children,  the 
severe  punishment  for  the  idle  and 
undeserving ;  the  provision  making 
work  the  condition  of  relief  in  the 
case  of  all  who  are  capable  of  work, 
the  treatment  of  heedless  almsgiving 
as  a  pubHc  offence^ — have*  all  dis- 
appeared. And  the  poor  have  come? 
to  regard  the  poor-law  less  as  the 
provision  of  a  resource  in  excep-  o 
tional  misfortune,  than  as  an  orga- 
nised system  of  permanent  alms- 
giving to  which  they  may  habituaDy 
look  for  help.  The  legislation  of  1 834. 
corrected  some  patent  evils;    but 
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after  thirty-five  years'  experience 
of  its  operation,  it  is  impossible  to 
congratulate  onrselves  on  its  success. 
Some  recent  statistics  are  well 
calculated  to  excite  grave  alarm. 
During  ihe  ten  years,  1 858-1 868, 
the  population  of  London  increased 
in  the  ratio  of  1  in  6,  but  the 
number  of  paupers  was  nearly 
doubled.  Dr.  Hawksley'  computes 
the  ratio  of  increase  in  population 
in  1858  at  1*66  per  cent.,  and  in 
1868  at  r4i  per  cent.  But  the 
ratio  of  paupers  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation which  in  1858  was  2*9  per 
cent,  had  increased  in  1868  to  5*09 
\  per  cent.  Dr.  Stallard  states  that 
'  in  the  first  week  of  the  present 
year  the  number  of  persons  relieved 
by  the  parochial  authorities  in  Lon- 
don alone  was  163,179,  of  whom 
38,173  were  relieved  indoors,  and 
1 25,367  at  home.  From  other  data 
he  computes  that  the  number  of 
persons  reUeved  in  a  given  half- 
year  amounts  to  rather  more  than 
three  times  the  number  in  any  one 
week;  and  on  multiplying  this 
number  by  31  he  infers  that  505,854 
persons  or  about  one  sixth  of  the 
entire  population  received  relief 
from  the  guardians  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  year.  This 
number  is  exclusive  of  vagrants. 
Li  the  Holborn  Union  alone,  which 
is  far  from  being  the  worst  in  the 
metropolis,  the  proportion  of  pau- 
pers to  the  population  has  risen  in 
ten  years  from  i  in  75  to  i  in  57. 
The  poor-rate  levied  on  some  lion- 
don  householders  has  doubled  with- 
in the  last  decade,  and  its  incidence 
is  so  unequal  and  so  burdensome 
that  some  legislative  palliative,  if 
not  a  remedy,  is  urgently  demanded. 
Li  some  parishes — ^notably  in  White- 
chapel,  in  which  the  poor-rate  has 
increased  during  four  years  from 
28.  6d,  to  5«.  6d.  in  the  pound, 
its  weight  has  become  well-nigh 
intolerable.    We    have    expended 


6,ooo,oooL  since  the  enactment  of 
the  present  poor-law  in  ^  erectioii 
of  vast  buildings,  misnamed  work- 
houses. But  Ut<4e  or  no  work  is 
done  in  them.  Tbsj  are  the  homfis 
of  the  improvident  and  the  vicious, 
when  they  become  sick  or  worn-out. 
It  is  found  that  this  class  inereases 
enormously  year  by  year,  smd  that 
aznoug  them,  the  old  wholesome 
dread  of  the  workhouse  is  gradiudlj 
dying  out ;  and  that  admission  to  the 
*  union,'  the  offer  of  which  "was 
once  regarded  as  an  insult,  is  now 
constantly  requested  as  a  favour,  or 
demanded  as  a  right.  As  to  the 
able-bodied  pauper,  he  has  dis- 
covered means  of  evading  the  labour 
test,  and  instead  of  going  into  the 
workhouse  to  earn  his  living,  pre- 
fers to  avail  himself  of  the  freedom 
of  the  casual  ward.  Perhaps  the 
most  marked  and  alarming  feature 
in  the  recent  statistics  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Board  is  the  increase  of 
vagrancy.  The  average  number 
relieved  in  the  casual  wards  in 
January  1866  was  1,145  per  night; 
in  January  1867  it  had  reached 
1,563  per  night,  and  in  one  sin^ 
week  in  October  1868,  22,557  were 
in  the  casual  wards  of  33  unions, 
or  an  average  of  3,222  per  night 

These  simple  facts  are  well  cal- 
culated to  awaken  disquietude  re- 
specting the  working  of  our  legal 
machinery  for  dealing  with  the 
poor.  And  on  a  nearer  view  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  this  ma- 
chinery fails,  in  several  in^rtant 
particulars,  to  do  the  work  which  a 
perfect  system  should  perfonn.  It 
does  not  discriminate  between  the 
deserving  and  the  professional  pau- 
per. It  lacks  tenderness  in  dealing 
with  unavoidable  distress;  and  H 
lacks  severity  in  dealing  with  pre- 
ventible  poverty.  It  does  not  teach 
the  able-bodied  pauper  that  all 
money  given  to  him  is  a  debt  which 
has  to  be  paid,  and  of  which  i^ 
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payment  will  be  rigorously  exacted. 
It  has  not  discovered  how  to  get 
good  honest  productive  work  out 
of  a  pauper,  without  interfering 
with  the  freedom  of  the  labour 
market.  It  does  not  attempt  by 
registering  the  rate  of  wages  in 
different  places,  or  by  other  means, 
to  facilitate  the  removal  of  per- 
sons from  districts  in  which  employ- 
ment is  scarce  to  those  in  which  it 
is  abundant.  Nor  does  it  make 
that  provision  for  the  education 
and  training  of  neglected  children, 
which  would  prove  one  of  ihe 
surest  antidotes  to  the  growth  of 
paaperism  in  t&e  next  generation. 

But  it  would  be  unmir  to  attri- 
bute this  state  of  things  solely  to 
the  action  of  those  who  administer 
the  poor-law.  They  are  seriously 
hampered  and  thwarted  by  amateur 
almoners,  and  by  the  universal 
encouragement  given  to  beggars. 
Eecent  researches  among  the  Lon- 
don poor  have  shown  that  many 
thousand  persons  in  London  get 
their  living  by  begging ;  that  they 
are  skilful  in^  counterfeiting  every 
form  of  misery  likely  to  excite  com- 
passion, that  they  make  the  round 
of  ithe  casual  wards,  and  thus  ac- 
quire by  experience  a  judicious, 
not  to  say  fastidious,  habit  of 
selecting  those  in  which  a  lodging 
is  to  be  had  with  the  best  food  and 
the  least  work.  There  are  laws 
against  vagrancy;  but  they  are 
sddom  enforced,  partly  because 
scarcely  any  attempt  is  made  by 
the  parochial  authorities  to  register, 
by  photography  or  otherwise,  the 
regular  vagrant ;  but  chiefly  because 
the  occupation  is  gainful  and  com- 
paratively a^eeable,  and  the  soft- 
hearted British  public  do  their  best 
to  make  it  so.  It  is  very  hopeless 
for  the  authorities  to  attempt  to 
put  down  vagrancy,  so  long  as  aU 
the  good  people  are  in  a  conspiracy 
to  maintun  it.     To  most  persona. 


it  requires  no  sacrifice  whatever  to 
drop  half-pence  into  the  palm  of  a 
beggar.  An  easy  and  cheap  satis- 
faction is  purchased.  The  thanks 
received  are  a  not  unflattering  re- 
cognition of  the  giver's  superiorily. 
A  secret  glow  of  pleasure  and  seh^ 
gratulation  rewards  him.  And  not 
unfrequently  we  are  influenced  more 
by  a  desire  of  getting  rid  of  the  im- 
portunities of  an  offensive  object 
than  by  the  pleasure  of  relieving  it. 
*We  wish  that  it  had  not  fallen 
in  our  way.  We  feel  a  peunful 
emotion  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
apparent  misery,  but  the  pittance 
we  give  does  not  relieve  it.  Wo 
know  that  it  is  totally  inadequate 
to  produce  any  essential  effect.  We 
know  that  we  shaU  be  addressed  in 
the  same  manner  at  the  comer  of 
the  next  street,  and  we  know  we 
are  liabl^  to  the  grossest  impostures. 
We  hurry  therefore  by  them  and 
shut  our  ears  to  their  importunate 
demands.  We  give  no  more  than 
we  can  help  without  doing  actual 
violence  to  our  feelings.'  ^  If  for 
a  moment  the  reflection  occurs  to 
us  that  we  have  possibly  made  a 
mistake,  we  are  at  once  consoled  by 
the  vague  hope  that  this  case  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule ;  and 
by  the  thought^that  the  penny  is  of 
much  more  importanoe  to  the  beg- 
gar than  to  ourselves.  At  least  the 
giver  feels  that  the  emotion  of  pity 
has  done  him  good;  and  as  he  is 
the  better,  he  trusts  the  beggar  is 
no  worse  for  the  transaction.    Thus, 

Evil  is  -wroTight  by  want  of  thought 
Ab  well  as  want  of  heart. 

For  whatever  the  motive,  the  evil 
is  unquestionable.  It  is  known 
that  four  fifths  of  those  who  solicit 
alms  in  the  street  do  so  habitually, 
and  live  by  their  trade.  There  are 
sanctimonious  varlets  whose  faces 
are  familiar  to  the  London  public^ 
and  who  are  well  known  to  the 
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-police  to  be  living  in  great  ease, 
not  to  Bay  luxnry,  on  the  profits 
of  mendicity.  These  people  soon 
become  absolutely  incapable  of  any 
other  employment ;  and  apart  from 
-all  moral  considerations,  mnst  be 
Tegarded  as  entailing  a  clear  loss  to 
the  productive  power  of  the  country. 
Many  others  who  have  never  con- 
sciously adopted  beggary  as  a  pro- 
fession drift  helplessly  into  it ;  be- 
cause vague  hopes  of  relief  are 
easily  generated  by  one  or  two 
successral  appeals  to  the  charitable ; 
and  although  the  relief  is  capricious 
and  not  to  be  depended  on,  a  man 
of  weak  moral  fibre  is  apt  to  rely 
on  it :  and  to  prefer  the  chance  of 
alms  to  the  certainty  of  self-help. 
To  persons  of  another  stamp,  the 
habit  of  almsgiving  is  a  direct 
premium  on  the  manufacture  of 
fictitious  distress.  There  is  scarcely 
a  form  of  human  sufiering  which 
cannot  be  skilfully  and  easily  simu- 
lated as  soon  as  it  becomes  clear 
that  it  pays  to  do  so :  and  the 
glance  of  a  kindly  eye  is  very  un- 
likely to  distinguish  the  true  suf- 
fering from  the  counterfeit.  When 
any  thoughtful  person  takes  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  whin- 
ing, of  lying,  of  idleness,  of  volun- 
tary degradation,  which  is  systema- 
tically encouraged  if  not  actually 
produced  bv  careless  almsgiving,  he 
will  feel  uiat  the  instinct  which 
disposes  him  to  relieve  a  casual 
beggar  is  not  a  virtue  to  be  en- 
oouraged,  but  a  temptation  to  be 
resisted.  It  is  just  as  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  society  to  keep  it 
down,  as  it  is  to  check  any  other 
merely  natural  impulse,  or  to  abstain 
from  indulgence  in  a  selfish  vice. 

The  residents  of  Blackheath  last 
-winter  formed  themselves  into  a 
voluntary  society  for  dealing  with 
the  plague  of  mendicancy,  and 
agreed  to  place  their  charities  into 
the  hand  of  one  person  who  was  to 
act  as  almoner,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  claims  of  all  the  applicants. 
Upwards  of  zool.  was  raised  for 


this  purpose,  and  each  contributor 
pledged  himjself  not  to  give  casual 
alms,  but  to  offer  a  ticket  to  eveij 
vagrant  who  solicited  him,  TIm 
result  of  this  plan  is  very  instruc- 
tive. Hundreds  of  persons  who 
received  the  orders  never  availed 
themselves  of  them  in  any  way, 
knowing  that  their  claims  would 
notbearinvestigation.  Of  more  than 
2,000  persons  who  presented  the 
tickets  1 ,  248  were  passing  wayfarers, 
who  were  helped  along  with  slight 
assistance,  117  were  persons  who 
after  due  inquiry  were  found  to  he 
proper  objects  for  the  relieving 
officer  of  the  parish;  while  750 
were  utter  impostors,  mere  traders 
in  mendicity,  who  speedily  found  ii 
to  their  interest  to  quit  a  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  their  pretensions 
were  so  effectually  exposed.  Efforts 
such  as  this  are  of  value  in  the 
judicious  relief  of  merely  temporuy 
distress,  while  they  leave  the  paro- 
chial authorities  to  deal  with  afi 
cases  of  permanent  want.  They  are 
valuable  because  they  supplement 
and  aid,  and  do  not  attempt  to 
neutraHse  the  legitimate  workmgof 
the  poor-law.  But  they  require 
for  their  full  success,  association, 
method,  self-restraint,  and  fore- 
thought. And  these  are  preciselj 
the  qualities  most  needed  in  the 
organisation  of  our  voluntary  bene- 
volence. Without  them  indeed, 
almsgiving  becomes  a  pubHc  nui- 
sance, if  not  a  grave  moral  offence. 
The  well-known  passage  in  the 
Life  of  Archhishop  Whaieley  on  this 
subject  is  all  the  more  significant 
because  it  does  not  record  the  ex- 
perience of  a  hard  selfish  political 
economist,  seeking  a  pretext  for 
refusing  to  assist  the  poor ;  bnt  of  a 
man  filled  with  the  tenderest  sympa- 
thies, and  with  an  instinctive  bene^ 
volence,  which  nothing  but  a  strong 
sense  of  dut^,  and  a  clear  intellec- 
tual conviction  of  the  true  philoso- 
phy of  charity  would  ever  have 
enabled  him  to  hold  in  cheok.  '  In 
all  his  gifts,'  says  his  biographer. 
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*  he  was  accustomed  to  make  strict 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  case : 
ill-considered  and  indiscriminate 
almsgiving  was  a  thing  which  he 
alwajs  denounced  as  one  of  the 
most  mischievous  uses  that  can  be 
made  of  money.  He  has  been 
heard  to  say,  "Whatever  you  pay 
a  man  to  do,  that  he  will  do  ;  if  you 
pay  him  to  work,  he  will  work, 
and  if  you  pay  him  to  beg  he  will 
beg.  I  have  given  away  40,000?. 
since  I  came  to  this  see,  and  I 
thank  God  that  I  never  gave  a  penny 
to  a  beggar  in  the  street*'  "  Giving 
to  beggars,"  he  often  added,  "  is  in 
feet  paying  a  number  of  wretched 
beings  to  live  in  filth  and  idleness, 
and  to  neglect  and  ill-treat  the 
miserable  children,  whose  sufferings 
form  part  of  their  stock  in  trade."  '^ 

And  if  there  be  danger  of  evil  in 
the  direct  distribution  of  alms,  that 
danger  is  greatly  increased,  when 
the  donation  becomes  indirect,  and 
is  given  through  the  agency  of  mid- 
dle-men in  the  form  of  societies. 
To  give  away  one's  own  money  re- 
quires at  least  a  little  sacrifice  ;  and 
if  not  always  a  beneficent  may  claim 
to  be  called  a  benevolent  act.  But  to 
give  away  other  people's  money  is 
not  necessarily  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  highly 
agreeable  occupation,  bringing  with 
it  patronage,  influence,^  and  impor- 
tance especially  welcome  to  minds 
of  a  certain  stamp.  Accordingly 
voluntary  associations  for  the  collec- 
tion of  funds  and  for  the  admini- 
Btration  of  those  ^mds  in  '  good 
works '  of  some  kind  or  other,  exist 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  needs  of 
^e  population.  A  very  remarkable 
Hst  occupying  three  pages  of  the 
Times  newspaper,  and  prepared 
with  much  skill  and  care  by  Mr.  Q. 
M.  Hicks,  was  published  in  February 
«8t,  and  disclosed  the  existence  of 
a  vast  number  of  charitable  institu- 


tions in  London  alone.^  The  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  sunmiary  of  the  data 
thus  collected : 

Ann.  income. 
15  Institutions  for  the  relief  of 

sick  or  destitute  infants  .    £52,441 

83  Institutions  for  the  protec- 

tion, education,  or  relief 

of  young  children    .         .      227,387 

84  Hospitals  and  dispensaries      501,516 
29  Convalescent     and     other 

homes    ....       24,097 

25  Homes  and  refuges  for  the 

destitute  .        .       82,012. 

46  Societies  for  general  educa- 
tion and  for  the  circu- 
tion  of  hooks  and  tracts  .     459i953 

15  Provident  institutions         .      102,395 
7  Almshouses    and     pension 

funds  for  aged  persons    .        25,985 

50  Institutions  for  pensioning 
or  relieving  persons  of 
particular  creeds  or  pro- 
fessions ....     413,428 

13  Institutions  for  the  blind, 

deaf,  and  idiots       .        .        70,597 

19  Miscellaneous  institutions 
for  promoting  emigration, 
the  relief  of  prisoners, 
the  building  of  lodging- 
houses,  &c.     .        .        .        81,086 
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2,040,897 


This  hst  is  very  far  from  exhaustive. 
It  does  not  include  any  of  the 
parochial  charities,  nor  those  of  the 
City  companies,  which  alone  are 
estimated  to  produce  99,oooZ.  a 
year.  Its  enumeration  of  the  Lon- 
don almshouses  is  obviously  very 
incomplete.  It  omits  from  its  esti- 
mate of '  hospital  revenue  that  of 
two  of  the  largest  and  richest  in  the 
metropohs,  Guy*s  and  St.  Thomas's. 
It  also  excludes  all  the  elementary 
schools,  which  are,  as  is  well  known, 
subsidised  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
one  third  of  their  total  income,  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  Yet  it  ac- 
counts for  the  annual  expenditure 
of  upwards  of  two  million  pounds 
through  the  agency  of  societies.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  with  this 
estimate  that  of  Mr.  Sampson  Low,, 
in  whose  work  on  the  charities  of 
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London  640  of  these  institations 
are  enumerated,  with  an  aggregate 
income  of  3 ,0 1 1 , 7  5  3  Z.  Mr*  Herbert 
Fry,  who  includes  in  his  estimate 
missionary  and  other  societies 
whose  operations  are  not  confined 
to  London,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Privy  Council  grant  for  education, 
•computes  the  annual  revenue  of  619 
institutions  at  3,857,109/.  Dr. 
Hawksley  in  his  intereetmg  pam- 
phlet remarks  that  this  estimate 
of  Mr.  Fry  is  founded  on  the  re- 
turns from  less  than  two  thirds  of  the 
989  registered  charities  in  London, 
and  he  makes  a  conjectural  estimate 
of  the  remainder,  as  follows : 

(i)  Of  173  charities  for  the  re- 
lief of  mental  and  bodily 
diseases,  134  giye  theb 
incomes  as  .   £$01,1$% 

The  other  38,  if  computed  at 

the  same  rate,  would  have  1 27,677 
(i)  Of  577  charities  for  the 
supply  of  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life  (food, 
shelter,  firing,  &c)  326 
give  their  incomes  as       .      948,048 

The  remaining   256   at  the 

same  rate  would  hare      .      722,000 
(3)  Of  317  charities  designed  for 
moral,  religious,  or  educa- 
tional purposes,  239  giro 
their  incomes  as      .        .  1,170,391 

The  remaining  78  at  the  same 

rate  would  have      .        .      570,366 


4,041,680 


I  quote  these  very  diverse  esti- 
mates, made  by  laborious  and  con- 
scientious inquirers,  rather  with  a 
view  to  show  the  hopelessness  of 
arriving  at  an  exact  result,  tiian 
with  the  desire  to  propound  any 
other  theory  as  to  the  amount 
or  distribution  of  the  charitable 
fanda  of  the  metropolis.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  examine  lists  of  this 
kind,  in  any  detail,  without  being 
struck  with  the  great  waste  of 
power,  and  the  singular  confusion 
between  means  and  ends  which 
charaeterise  this  heterogeneous 
a^ncy.  For  example,  rival  so- 
cieties exist  for  the  promotion  of 
precisely  the    same    object.     The 


British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socaatj 
has  a  well-known  and  perfeotij 
intelligible  purpose.  But  besides 
this  there  is  the  Trinitarian  Kble 
Society,  which  though  it  circulates 
the  same  book  is  composed  exdu- 
sively  of  orthodox  members.  A 
third  institution,  the  Bible  Traxisla- 
tion  Society,  exists  for  l^e  expresi 
purpose  of  insisting  on  the  use  of 
the  word  'immersion,'  where  the 
older  society  declines  to  use  any 
other  thaa  '  baptism.'  A  fourth  is 
a  special  Bible  society  for  soldien 
and  seamen.  Again  there  is  t 
society  for  promoting  (Church  of 
EiUghuiid)  Christianity  anuxig  the 
Jews,  and  another,  the  British,  for 
the  promotion  of  (Dissmiting)  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Jews.  It  may 
well  be  questioned  whether,  not- 
withstanding these  efforts,  Chris- 
tianity of  any  type  is  being  pro- 
moted among  the  Jews ;  since  the 
reports  of  both  societies,  thon^ 
accounting  for  the  expendkure  of 
considerable  sums  of  money,  pzs- 
serve  a  very  unsatis£ekotory  retioenoe 
on  this  point.  Perha^w,  however, 
in  these  cases,  in  which  religioss 
propagandism  in  ihe  expires  rodeos 
d'Stre  of  a  society,  this  jealousT  divi- 
sion of  labour  is  inevitable,  but  in 
the  ease  of  emigration  societies,  or 
associations  for  the  relief  and  visi- 
tation of  the  sick;  the  multipfa'catioiT 
of  small  sectarian  societies  is  an 
unmingled  evil.  Yet  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  it.  To  promote 
or  set  on  foot  a  society,  is  to  aoqsire 
a  certain  right  in  its  maoagemeni. 
It  necessitates  the  ti^dng  c^  a 
house,  the  appointment  of  offioers, 
and  a  consid^ble  expenditure  in 
printing  and  other  preliminaries.  It 
is  therefore  much  prderred  by  some 
persons,  to  the  less  attractive  duty 
of  strengthening  and  improving  as 
old  society.  Aooordingly  «>^^ing 
is  more  striking  ihaai  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  tote!  income  ^eoi 
in  administration,  salaries  of  secre- 
taries and  office  expenses.  It  is 
impossible    to    make  any  general 
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statement  which  can  clami  to  he 
accurate  on  data  so  numerous,  and 
from  balance  sheets  so  obscure,  as 
are  contained  in  these  returns. 
Many  societies  appear  to  spend 
neiirlj  30  per  cent,  of  their  revenue 
in  administration.  The  proportion 
varies  much.  It  is  offceu  greatest 
in  the  little  societies  where  the 
income  is  small.  But  it  is  far  from 
inconsiderable  in  the  great  institu- 
tions which  keep  up  a  large  staff  of 
collectors,  clerks,  agents  and  depu- 
tations ;  and  it  may  be  safely  said 
that,  out .  of  twenty  shillings  con- 
tributed to  a  benevolent  society,  the 
giver  is  exceptionally  fortunate  if 
fifteen  shillings  are  actually  applied 
to  the  proposed  purpose. 

There  is  another  evil  connected 
with  the  management  of  public 
charities.  Many  of  them  exist 
ostensibly  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ; 
but  not  for  this  sole  object.  They 
are  designed  indirectly  to  serve  a 
religious  purpose.  Now,  although 
either  of  these  objects  is  good,  it  is 
found  that  the  attempt  to  compass 
the  one,  under  cover  of  the  other, 
always  produces  insinceriiy  in  the 
management,  confusion  and  waste 
in  the  result.  In  many  poor  parishes, 
there  are  two  or  three  rival  district 
visiting  societies,  each  characterised, 
no  doubt,  by  a  readiness  to  relieve 
the  physical  wants  of  the  poor,  but 
each  actuated  mainly  by  the  desire 
to  bring  them  within  the  sphere  of 
a  particular  kind  of  theological  in- 
fluence. The  bewilderment  of  the  . 
poor  visHee,  on  receiving  two  or 
three  different  sets  of  tracts,  and 
the  displeasure  of  each  lady- visitor, 
as  ^e  protests  against  the  admis- 
«ion  of  the  wrong  tract,  or  affects 
to  ignore  it  altogether,  would  be 
amusing,  if  it  were  not  so  serious, 
hoth  in  the  interests  of  religion,  and 
in  those  of  the  poor.  For  the  more 
*8tute  soon  learn  to  humour  their 
benefactors.     They  preserve  to  «ach 


visitor  a  discreet  silence  about  the 
visit  of  the  other,  and  contrive, 
while  receiving  bread  and  money 
from  each,  impartially  to  disregard 
the  religious  counsels  of  both.  It  is 
terrible  to  think  of  the  falsehood 
and  demoralisation  thus  occasioned. 
Notable  examples  of  this  have  oc- 
curred more  than  once  when  a 
severe  winter  or  a  depression  of 
trade  has  caused  exceptional  distress 
in  the  east  of  London.  Public 
sympathy  has  been  quickly  aroused, 
numerous  relief  sooietios  have  been 
formed,  of  which  one  or  two  have 
been  well  organised  with  a  central 
and  responsible  board  of  manage- 
ment, and  have  contemplated  no 
other  object  than  the  relief  of  desti- 
tution. But  besides  these,  numerous 
parochial  and  sectional  agencies 
have  been  formed  with  a  view  to 
utilise  the  prevailing  distress  for 
getting  a  footing  among  the  poor 
and  promoting  Qieir  religious  im- 
provement. Four  or  five  different 
almoners  have  soon  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  crossing  and  neutralising 
each  other's  work  in  some  cases, 
needlessly  supplementing  it  in 
others ;  but  in  all  atike,  encouraging 
the  poor  in  exaggeration  and  du- 
plicity. Here  is  the  testimony  of 
one  \  of  the  most  active  and  far- 
sighted  of  the  East-end  clergy  in  this 
point.  *  Some  of  us,*  he  says, 
*  dread  the  coming  winter  like  the 
return  of  some  intermittent  fever, 
not  only  for  the  actual  misery  it 
brings,  but  much  more  for  the 
intoxicating  stream  of  freehanded 
and  indiscriminate  charity  which 
it  makes  to  flow,  and  for  the 
pennanent  pauperism  which  it 
creates.'^  Many  a  man  earns  good 
wages  for  48  weeloa  in  the  year, 
and  owing  to  bad  weather  or  bad 
times,  is  unable  to  find  employment 
for  the  other  four.  But  experii»U)e 
has  now  taught'him  that  whenever 
the  time  of  di^^xression  oofnm  the 


*  Etut  London  Pauperism,    A  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  by 
the  Rot.  Brook  Lambert,  B.CX.,  Vicar  of  St.  Itfarit's,  WhitechapeL.  .^.^^^  ^  GoOqIc 
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contribntions  of  the  charitable  will 
be  a  sure  resotirce.  Knowing  this, 
what  marvel  if,  throughout  the 
year,  he  lives  from  hand  to  mouth, 
if  he  gratifies  himself  with  a  holiday 
at  the  expense  of  the  benevolent 
public,  and  if  all  sense  of  the 
necessity  for  prudence  and  fore- 
thought gradually  dies  away  with- 
in him  ?  Such  a  season  is  full  of 
temptations  even  to  the  better  class 
of  poor,  but  for  the  less  reputable 
it  is  one  of  special  attractions.  Mr. 
James  Greenwood  states  it  as  a 
fact  that  *at  the  height  of  the 
famine  season,  when  day  after  day 
saw  the  columns  of  the  newspapers 
heavily  laden  with  announcements 
of  charitable  subscriptions,  hundreds 
of  questionable  characters,  working 
men  in  appearance,  quitted  other 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  cheer- 
fully paid  much  more  rent  than 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  squatting  down 
in  the  midst  of  what  was  loudly 
and  incessantly  proclaimed  to  be  a 
colony  of  helpless  out-o'- works,  fa- 
mine-stricken, and  kept  from  down- 
right starvation  only  by  the  daily 
and  hourly  efforts  of  the  charitable. 
House  and  room-rent  in  the  most 
miserable  districts,  those  towards 
which  the  public  sympathy  was 
most  directed,  suddenly  rose,  and 
what  is  more,  were  collected  by  the 
landlords  with  unusual  ease.'^ 

ITor  is  the  influence  of  profuse 
and  heedless  almsgiving  on  the 
poor  themselves  the  worst  of  its 
effects.  It  tends  also  to  lead  the 
parochial  authorities  to  neglect  their 
duties,  and  to  rely  on  extraneous 
help.  In  the  presence  of  so  many 
amateur  societies  and  rich  almoners 
from  the  West-end,  it  is  not  won- 
derful if  the  guardians  abandon,  as 
a  hopeless  or  needless  task,  their 
own  proper  duty  of  discriminating 
between  the  deserving  and  the  un- 
deserving;   between    the    chronic 


pauper,  and  the  man  who  may 
easily  be  prevented  from  becoming 
one.  On  the  clergy  also,  the  in- 
fluence of  this  state  of  things  is  not 
less  lowering  and  hurtful.  It  is 
found  that  a  pathetic  letter  to  the 
newspaper,  if  timed  at  the  ri^t 
moment,  evokes  a  ready  response, 
and  large  sums  are  often  confided 
to  the  personal  disposal  of  the  local 
clergy.  It  is  a  great  temptation  to 
a  good  man,  struggling  in  the  midfii 
of  misery  and  sin,  to  have  recourae 
to  this  mine  of  wealth.  But  the 
temptation  has  its  dangers.  Headers 
of  the  Times  are  familiar  with  & 
series  of  advertisements,  drawm 
up  in  rather  theatrical  language, 
exhorting  the  beneficent  to  send 
money  to  a  clergyman,  who  wants, 
at  one  time,  to  build  a  school ;  at 
another,  to  pay  the  marriage  fees  of 
the  poor ;  at  another,  to  distribute 
bread  and  coab  ;  at  another,  to  give 
the  parishioners  a  country  excur- 
sion. It  is  probable  that  this 
persistent  advertising  proves  efficft- 
cious,  and  that  considerable  sums 
come  into  the  advertisers'  hands. 
But  no  accounts  are  rendered  to  the 
donors  ;  there  is  no  audit,  no  super- 
vision ;  and  it  must  be  evident  that, 
to  place  large  sums  in  the  irresponsi- 
ble control  of  one  man,  who,  however 
conscientious,  is  probably  unbusi- 
ness-like,  and  possibly  injudicious, 
is  to  expose  both  him  and  his  pa- 
rishioners to  some  danger.  Those 
clergymen  whose  necessities  are 
equally  great,  but  who  do  not  choose- 
to  beg  in  this  way,  are  placed  rela- 
tively at  a  great  disadvantage ;  and 
there  is  thus  introduced  a  new  ele- 
ment of  difficulty  and  unfairness  to 
complicate  the  problem  of  London 
charity,  and  a  new  pretext  for  dis- 
ingcnuousness  and  improvidence 
among  the  poor.  One  of  the  most 
earnest  and  active  of  the  East^end 
incumbents  writes  to  me  sadly  on 
this  point: 
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It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  amount 
expended  bj  societies,  because  there  are  so 
many  small  local  ones,  which  keep  their  do- 
ings to  themselres.  For  instance,  I  know  of 
a  societj  which  is  reported  to  spend  300/. 
a  year  among  the  poor  of  one  parish,  the 
society  itself  consisting  of  one  man  who 
pays  himself  90/.  a  year,  who  alone  collects 
(fiim  the  West-end,  of  course)  and  who 
alone  distributes.  ...  I  have  found  that 
the  chief  part  of  our  poor  here  are  chronic 
paupers,  and  that  the  guardians  gave  next 
to  nothing  to  reliere  them,  because  they 
trusted  to  the  West-end  flow  of  gold.  The 
effect  was,  some  of  the  out-door  poor,  pro- 
fessedly helped  by  the  clergy  to  supplement 
the  legU  relief,  never  got  enough,  and  they 
were  pauperised,  and  Uie  clergy  turned  into 
beggars  of  no  yeiy  reputable  kind.  More- 
over, the  people  who  elsewhere  would  give 
voluntary  charitable  aid  to  their  neigh- 
boors,  have  buttoned  their  pockets  and  said, 
*Send  to  the  West-end;*  and  what  was 
worse  than  all,  employers  of  labour  paid 
small  wages — the  smallest  possible,  because 
they  knew  those  wages  would  be  supple- 
mented by  rates  or  by  charity.*  The  beg- 
ging system  of  the  clergy  has  thus  led  to 
the  neglect  of  the  guardians  and  the  gross 
ahuse  of  the  poor-laws.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  their  having  money  given  them  for 
other  purposes,  especially  for  helping  those 
who  are  not  paupers,  who  come  under  their 
own  personal  visitation  as  neighbours  and 
friends ;  but  the  clergy  cannot  be  relieving 
officers  without  increasing  the  evil  they  wish 
to  remedy. 

To  the  same  purport  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Rev.  Brook  Lambert, 
of  St.  Mark's,  in  the  sermon  from 
'vrluch  I  have  already  quoted : 

The  amount  of  charity  which  has  flowed 
&om  the  West  to  the  East  has  demoralised 
the  cleigy  and  pauperised  the  yet  honest 
poor.  It  has  demoralised  the  East-end 
cleigy,  who  have  become  a  set  of  mendicant 
friars,  making  capital  out  of  every  interest- 
ing case,  constantly  appealing  in  the  pubb'c 
press,  doing  everything  to  shift  the  burden 
off  the  shoulders  which  ought  to  bear  it, 
always  ready  to  help  the  poor  in  their 
niisOTy,  instead  of  trying  to  lift  them  out  of 
it,  revelling  in  the  importance  which  the 
receipt  of  money  from  great  folk  gives 
them,  and  too  often  wasting  it  in  an  indis- 
criminate distribution  of  tickets  to  the  poor 
^ho  crowd  round  their  door,  or  m^ing 
in  some  form  attendance  at  a  place  of  wor- 
ship a  condition  of  relief. 


It  has  pauperised  the  honest  poor. 

When  a  poor  man  has  struggled  hard 
through  the  best  part  of  a  winter  at  a  cost  of 
infinite  self-sacriftce,  can  there  be  any  more 
devilish  temptation,  than  to  scatter  relief 
by  handfuls,  and  let  him  know  that  here  or 
there  it  may  be  had  for  the  asking ;  to  let 
him  see  his  worthless  neighbours  come 
home  well  provided,  nay,  to  go  and  visit 
from  house  to  house  and  ask  whether  he 
will  not  have  it  ?  Of  course  men  succumb 
to  the  temptation,  and  having  fallen  they 
become  for  ever  improvident  paupers. 

Such  experience  as  this  is  well 
calculated,  if  not  to  check  bene- 
volence, at  least  to  induce  more 
thoughtfulness  in  its  exercise.  No- 
thing fires  the  imagination,  or  en- 
gages our  best  and  tenderest  sym- 
pathies more  readily,  than  lavish 
bounty  to  the  poor : 

Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  over- 
spread! 

The  Man  of  Boss  divides  the  weekly  bread. 

He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat  but  void  of 
state, 

Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate. 

Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans 
blest. 

The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who 
rest. 

Is  any  sick  ?  The  Man  of  Ross  relieves. 

Prescribes,  attends,  the  medicine  midces, 
and  gives. 

It  seems  ungracious  to  assert  that 
this  pretty  picture  is  pleasing  to  the 
imagination  only,  and  that  to  the 
eye  of  sober  reason  and  experience 
it  is  overspread  with  dark  shadows. 
For  it  is  simply  impossible  that  any 
village,  so  cared  for,  could  loug  be 
a  home  for  manliness,  industry,  and 
self-respect.  And  if,  in  like  man- 
ner, we  seek  to  estimate  calmly  the 
confused  and  chaotic  systems  of 
pubHc  charity  which  exist  in  our 
day,  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion 
that  many  of  them  create  their  own 
objects,  that  many  are  administered 
rather  in  the  interest  of  the  givers 
than  the  receivers,  that  as  a  rule 
they  are  wasteful  and  ill-directed, 
and  that  so  far  firom  mitigating  the 
distress  and  poverty  which  prevail 


See  also  the  speech  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Girdlestone  at  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science 
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in  England,  thej  are  at  this  moment 
aggravating  its  evils  and  inereasing 
its  amonnt. 

These  are  humiliating  admissions, 
and  they  suggest  the  amdons  ques- 
tion. Whether  there  is  no  remedy 
for  an  evil  so  gigantic  ?  To  many 
minds  the  easiest  solution  of  this 
question  lies  in  the  demand  for  some 
form  of  State  agency  to  control  and 
organise  benevolence.  This  is,  how- 
ever, far  fix>m  satisfactory.  It  is 
a  weak  and  ignoble  thing  for  Eng- 
lishmen to  look  to  Government  to 
protect  them  against  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  mistakes.  In 
truth,  no  Government  organisation, 
however  perfect,  could  be  of  the 
least  avail,  unless  the  people  in  their 
private  capacity  would  exercise 
more  self-control  and  judgment  in 
the  matter.  The  philanthropist 
should  lay  it  down  as  his  first  duty 
to  resist  resolutely  all  temptation  to 
haphazard  almsgiving,  in  behalf  of 
persons  whom  he  does  not  know, 
and  whose  importunity  he  wishes 
to  escape.  He  should  steadfastly 
withhold  his  aid  firom  any  society 
in  which  the  giving  of  relief  is  not 
the  end,  but  the  means  to  some 
other  end,  theological  or  otherwise. 
He  should  beware  of  making  irre- 
sponsible persons,  or  societies  whose 
accounts  are  not  kept  on  strictly 
business  principles,  the  almoners  of 
his  bouniy.  And  he  should  feel 
that  he  cannot  evade  the  responsi- 
bility of  scrutinising  very  carefnlly 
the  accounts  of  those  societies  which 
he  resolves  to  trust,  in  order  to  as- 
certain if  the  cost  of  administration 
is  unduly  proportioned  to  the  sum 
expended  in  the  actual  work  which 
they  profess  to  do. 

And  when  the  philanthropist  has 
done  this  for  himself,  he  may  not 
unreasonably  ask  the  aid  of  the 
State  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his 
own  benevolent  aims  yet  more  efToo- 
tually.  He  may  feirly  demand  for 
his  own  information  a  public  regis- 
tration of  all  beitevolent  socie^es, 
carefcd  and  systematic  book-keeping 


on  a  uniform  system,  and  an  aiiiho- 
ritative  audit  of  aecounts.  At  pre- 
sent he  is  very  much  at  the  mercj 
of  secretaries  and  self-appointed 
c<nnmittees  who  understand  finan- 
cing, and  who  exhibit  such  ingenu- 
ity in  the  preparation  of  balaace 
sheets  on  very  different  theories, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a 
plain  man  to  understand  the  true 
position  in  -vdiich  the  several  so- 
cieties stand.  The  legiakkture  has 
more  than  once  interposed  with  great 
advantage  for  the  protection  of  the 
subscribers  to  friendly  and  provi- 
dent societies.  The  series  of  acts 
for  the  encouragement  and  regula- 
tion of  such  societies  from  3  3  Greorge 
UL  to  18  Victoria,  have  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  poor 
man  who  deposits  his  money  in  a 
club  for  his  own  benefit,  needs  to  be 
guarded  from  possible  mismani^e- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  promoters 
of  such  clubs,  many  of  whom  have 
only  their  own  interests  to  serve. 
The  law  therefore  enacts  that  no 
such  club  shall  be  formed  unless  its 
rules  are  first  submitted  to  the  ex- 
amination of  a  competent  ofBoer, 
and  certified  under  his  hand  to  be 
on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  un- 
der trustworthy  management.  It 
provides  also  that  the  registrar  shall 
annually  examine  the  accounts  of 
all  such  societies,  and  publish  a 
report  on  their  condition.  Is  the 
protection  thus  afforded  to  poor 
men,  who  desire  to  set  aside  a  Httle 
money  for  their  own  benefit,  leas 
needed  on  behalf  of  those  who  part 
with  their  money  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  who  are  for  leas  able, 
and  possess  motives  less  strong,  to 
see  to  its  proper  adnunistratiDn  ? 
Is  it  wholly  Utopian  to  vriah  that 
all  voluntary  societies  for  tke  dis- 
charge of  public  duties  maj  one 
day  be  called  on  to  submit  a  definite 
statement  of  their  rules  and  objects 
to  a  public  authority,  and  as.  annual 
statement  of  properly  audited  and 
inteUigible  accounts,  by  the  help  of 
which  the  registrar  may  he  enidiled 
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to  certify  whether  the  work  under- 
taken is,  or  is  not,  fiurlj  and 
honestly  done,  and  whether  the  re- 
sult is  doly  proportioned  to  its  coat  ? 
But  short  of  this,  it  is  jet  pos- 
siMe  for  the  State  to  render  an  im- 
portant service.  It  shonld  insist 
on  treating  all  societies  and  corpora- 
tions for  the  administration  of  cha- 
ritable funds,  as  responsible  persons, 
and  shonld  rigidly  impose  on  each, 
in  its  corporate  cf^acity,  its  fair 
share  of  the  pnbHc  bnrdens.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1865,  proposed  to 
subject  all  charitable  institutions  to 
the  payment  of  income-tax,  he  en- 
conntered  a  formidable  opposition. 
A  monster  deputation,  including  an 
arehbishop  and  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
was  at  once  organised,  and  carried 
to  the  Treasury  an  indignant  pro- 
test. The  minister  was  overpowered 
by  the  wealth  and  social  influence 
arrayed  against  him.  But  his  ar- 
guments were  not  confuted.  The 
claim  put  forth  by  the  societies  for 
exemption  from  taxation,  was  in 
fact  a  claim  for  a  bounty  fi'om  the 
State.  As  a  sentimental  appeal,  it 
was  successfrd  ;  but  as  an  equitable 
claim  it  was  demonstrably  unten- 
able. If  a  charitable  man  were  to 
devote  one  fourth  of  his  annual 
income  to  good  works,  and  on  that 
ground  to  claim  a  remission  of  one 
fourth  of  his  income-tax,  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  demand  would  be 
evident.  The  theories  of  those  who 
have  long  advocated  a  graduated 
income-tax,  by  which  transitory 
incomes  and  those  derived  from 
personal  exertion  should  be  assessed 
at  a  lower  rate  than  those  which 
accrue  from  permanent  property, 
have  never  been  seriously  enter- 
tained by  any  financial  minister  of 
repute.  And  if  in  the  imposition 
of  the  tax,  the  Government  is 
compelled  to  disregard  the  source 
from  which  incomes  arise,  it  is  still 
less  able  in  equity  to  take  into 
account  the  moral  purposes  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied.  Many  in- 
comes are  no  doubt  unwisely  and 


sinfiilly  spent,  and  on  these  it  might 
not,  mforo  consdenticBy  be  wrong  to- 
impose  a  double  tax.  Others  are 
expended  for  the  good  of  the  com* 
munity,  and  may  in  a  certain  sense 
be  regarded  as  having  a  moral 
claim  for  exemption.  But  such 
discrimination  as  to  the  right  or 
wrong  uses  made  of  the  we^th  of 
the  community,  is  only  possible  to 
an  omniscient  power.  To  a  Govern- 
ment it  is  certainly  impossible,  and 
ultra  vires.  In  the  eye  of  the  State, 
every  person  or  corporation,  pos- 
sessing an  income,  and  enjoying 
her  protection  in  the  disposal  of  it, 
is  equally  chargeable  with  the  duty 
of  contributing  to  the  national 
revenue,  whatever  be  the  source  of 
that  income  or  its  ultimate  destina- 
tion. To  say  that  the  property  of 
benevolent  societies  is  accumulated 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  good,  is 
irrelevant.  For  in  many  cases  it  is 
demonstrable  that  it  does  more 
harm  than  good ;  and  in  the  rest, 
the  goodness  of  the  object  contem- 
plated has  no  more  right  to  be 
admitted  as  a  valid  claim  for  ex- 
emption on  the  part  of  a  corporation 
tluui  on  that  of  a  private  man.  It 
is  open  to  the  State,  if  she  approves 
of  the  objects  of  a  society,  to  aid 
it  by  the  method  of  direct  subsidy. 
The  indirect  method  has  the  ob- 
vious disadvantage  of  treating  all 
societies,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
with  indiscriminate  liberality. 

It  was  observable  that  the  op- 
position in  1865  came  from  com- 
mittees, managers,  and  trustees  of 
charitable  institutions.  But  it  was 
the  donors,  testators,  and  subscri- 
bers, who  best  deserved  to  be  heard ; 
for  it  was  their  money  on  which  the 
proposed  tax  was  to  be  levied.  The 
Iruth  is,  that  in  this  matter  tibe 
interests  of  the  managers  and  trus- 
tees on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
State  and  the  subscribing  commu- 
nity on  the  other,  are  not  identical. 
To  these  last,  the  imposition  of  the 
tax  would  be  a  clear  gain.  It  would 
enforce  more  careful  administration. 
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It  would  check  the  tendency  of 
many  governing  bodies  to  hoard 
rather  than  to  spend.  It  would  en- 
courage a  better  and  more  candid 
system  of  keeping  accounts ;  and  it 
would  render  necessary  a  public 
audit,  and  an  authoritative  investi- 
gation of  the  way  in  which  large 
mnds,  hitherto  often  regarded  as 
mere  private  trusts,  are  obtained 
and  distributed. 

In  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
much  was  said  respecting  the  ex- 
emption of  Sunday-schools,  ragged 
schools,  and  other  charities,  from 
the  payment  of  local  rates.  As 
usual  the  supporters  of  these  institu- 
tions made  a  successful  appeal  te 
the  sympathies  of  the  House  and  of 
the  public,  and  the  exemption  was 
allowed.  Yet  it  was  allowed  with 
obvious  reluctance  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  spite  of  the  better 
judgment  of  every  scientific  eco- 
nomist in  the  House.  Persons  who 
become  tenants  or  proprietors  of 
estates  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
are  bound  to  accept  the  legal  con- 
ditions on  which  property  is  held. 
To  obtain  exemption  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  poor-rate,  is  pro  tanto 
to  increase  the  burden  on  all  other 
property  in  the  parish,  and  so  to 
levy  an  enforced  contribution  on 
the  ratepayers.  A  society  which 
contrives  to  pay  the  rent  of  its 
school  or  dwelling-house,  and  which 
compels  the  parish  to  pay  its  rates, 
is  not  exclusively  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  has  no 
right  so  to  describe  itself.  If  it  be 
worth  maintaining  at  all,  its  sup- 
porters should  discharge  all  the 
responsibilities  incident  to  its  main- 
tenance. That  a  Sunday-school 
or  a  ragged  school  often  does  a 
good  work,  may  bo  cheerfully  ad- 
mitted. Yet  it  is  not  a  public,  but 
a  sectional  institution.  The  rate- 
payers, as  such,  have  no  share  in  its 
management.     Many  of  them  may 


not  recognise  its  work  as  good, 
may  even  disapprove  of  it.  Let 
those  who  have  faith  in  it  support  it 
Their  position  will  then  at  least  be 
more  independent ;  their  claim  upon 
the  zeal  of  their  own  friends  more 
definite,  when  they  rely  on  them 
exclusively,  and  do  not  also  claim 
the  involuntary  support  of  others. 

We  have  spoken  hitherto  of  the 
charity  of  living  men.  But  the 
consideration  of  the  charity  of  dead 
men — in  other  words,  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  charitable  bequests — 
is  yet  more  difficult,  and  opens  a 
yet  wider  field  of  investigation. 
The  feelings  of  tenderness  and 
sacredness  with  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  the  wishes  of 
the  dead  lie  veiy  deep  in  the  popu- 
lar heart.  Wordsworth's  expres- 
sions of  relief  and  pleasure,  on 
contrasting  the  language  of  the 
tombstone  with  the  controversies 
of  daily  life,  find  an  echo  in  the 
soul  of  every  sensitive  man  : 

And  in  the  centre  of  a  world,  whoee  soil 
Is  rank  with  all  unkindness,  compassed 

round 
With  such  memorials,  I  have  sometimes 

felt 
It  was  no  momentary  happiness, 
To  hare  one  enclosure  where  the  voice  that 

speaks 
In  envy  or  detraction  is  not  heard ; 
Which  malice  may  not  enter,   where  the 

traces 
Of  evil  inclinations  are  unknown. 
"Where  love  and  pity  tenderly  unite 
With  resignation,  and  no  jarring  tone 
Intrudes,  the  peaceful  concert  to  disturb 
Of  amity  and  gratitude.* 

So  in  our  social  and  legal  arrange- 
ments, we  fence  off  one  enclosure, 
into  which  it  seems  a  kind  of  sacri- 
lege to  carry  our  criticism,  or  to 
insist  on  considerations  of  right  and 
justice.  Our  desire  to  attribute 
none  but  good  motives  to  the  dead, 
we  feel  to  be  instinctive,  we  know 
to  be  amiable.  It  makes  us  unwill- 
ing to  take  those  precautions  for 
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the  rigM  management  of  property 
T^hicli  experience  shows  to  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  our  own 
contemporaries.  Meanwhile,  it  can- 
not safely  be  forgotten,  that  wher* 
ever  large  charitable  fnnds  are  being 
expended,  whether  in  the  name  of 
the  Hying  or  of  the  dead,  great 
public  interests  mnst  be  at  stake ; 
and  that  grave  business-like  con- 
siderations cannot  be  absent  without 
much  peril  to  individual  honesty, 
and  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  conventional  language  attri- 
buting *pieiy'  and  *  benevolence ' 
to  testators,  who  have  bequeathed 
money  for  charitable  pui^ses,  is  so 
plausible,  that  we  shall  probably  not 
cease  to  use  it  so  long  as  sucn  be- 
quests are  made.  Yet  it  is  strictly 
entitled  to  very  httle  respect. 
There  is  no  subject  on  which  Dr. 
Johnson's  homely  advice  to  *  clear 
our  minds  of  cant,'  can  be  kept  in 
view,  with  greater  advantage.  For 
after  all,  such  a  gift  is  never  really 
voluntary.  A  living  man  who  be- 
stows alms  has  the  alternative  of 
parting  with  his  money,  or  appro- 
priating it  to  his  own  use.  A  dying 
man  has  no  such  alternative.  He 
mnst  part  with  his  money  ;  and  the 
only  power  left  to  him  is  that  of 
choosing  his  heir.  If  he  selects  a 
person,  he  transfers  to  that  person, 
in  full,  his  own  rights  of  using,  of 
hoarding,  or  of  wasting  his  property. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  gives  to  a 
cliarity,  or  establishes  a  trust,  the 
transfer  is  incomplete.  He  retains 
control  over  the  expenditure ;  he 
identifies  his  own  name  with  the 
future  management  of  the  funds; 
he  gives  permanent  influence  to  his 
own  wishes  or  theories.  In  strict- 
ness, the  former  of  these  courses  is 
the  more  unselfish  of  the  two.     The 


temptation  to  a  vaui  or  selfish  man 
to  make  the  pubHc  his  heir,  rather 
than  a  relative  or  other  private 
person,  is  very  great.  For  in  the 
present  state  of  our  law,  the  public 
legatee  is  ready  to  accept  a  bequest 
on  conditions  which  no  individual 
heir  would  tolerate  for  a  moment. 
The  State  is  prepared  to  obey,  for 
generations,  any  instructions  which 
the  testator  may  choose  to  lay  down, 
whether  those  instructions  corre- 
spond to  the  wants  of  socieiy  or 
not.  It  makes  arrangements,  such 
as  are  unknown  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  for  gratifying  that  love 
of  power,  which  is  inherent  in  our 
nature.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Arthur 
Hobhouse  speaks  with  the  authority 
of  one  who  is  specially  qualified  to 
do  so  by  long  professional  study  of 
the  law  and  practice  of  charitable 
endoYonents : 

The  desire  to  dictate  as  long  as  i>0S8ible 
to  posterity,  to  connect  property  with  his 
own  name,  and  to  preserve  it,  in  a  sense, 
as  his  own  after  his  death,  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  universal  pas- 
sions in  the  breast  of  man.  No  one  can 
have  practised  as  a  conveyancer  without 
bearing  constant  testimony  to  this.  The 
soul  of  the  dying  testator  beats  against  the 
barriers  of  the  Taw  which  appear  to  him  to 
confine  within  such  narrow  hmits  the  power 
which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  his ;  he  is  not 
satisfied  till  his  lawyer  has  exhausted  his 
craft  in  devising  how  to  prevent  any  one  be- 
coming absolute  owner  of  the  property  for 
as  long  a  time  as  may  be,  and  he  thinks 
himself  ill-used  when  he  finds  that  he  can- 
not regulate  the  affiiirs  of  two  or  three 
unborn  generations.  It  is  needless  to  say 
how  warmly  a  man  in  this  mental  attitude 
may  embrace  the  notion  of  extending  his 
dominion  by  giving  his  property  to  public 
uses  for  ever.  The  passions  akin  to  love  of 
power  are  ostentatiousness,  which  is  grati- 
fied by  the  perpetuation  of  one's  name  and 
memory,  and  the  vanity  which  induces  a 
man  to  think  that  he  can  judge  better  what 
society  is  likely  to  want  than  society  itself.* 


■  *  On  the  Characteristics  of  Charitable  Foundations  in  England.*  A  lecture  delivered 
at  Sion  College,  by  A-  Hobhouse,  Q.C.  This  lecture  forms  the  first  of  a  series  of  three, 
of  which  the  second  was  delivered  in  May,  before  the  Social  Science  Association,  and  the 
third  in  July,  before  the  Society  of  Arts.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  these  three 
lectures,  containing  a  coherent  and  singularly  fair  and  lucid  review  both  of  the  philosophy 
of  endowments,  and  of  the  history  of  their  operation  in  England,  should  be  reprinted  in 
a  compact  and  accessible  form.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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It  xnaj  aeeni,  kow«v«r,  lest  aaiis- 
factoiy  to  apecmlftte  d  pnori  on  tke 
moidTeB  in  which  dfariiahle  be- 
quests originate,  or  on  their  probable 
tendencies,  than  to  examine  indue- 
tiyely  the  evidence  which  experience 
fttrmriies  on  the  point.  The  whole 
subject  is  ess^itially  practical ;  and 
if  we  try  to  escape  from  the  glamour 
ofsentunent^and  from  the  possible 
fallao7  of  mere  theory,  we  find  our- 
sebres  confronted  with  the  simple 
questioBW,  What  kind  of  oharitiikle 
uses  are  most  in  favour  with  tes- 
tators P  and.  How  do  they  work  ? 
The  reply  to  these  quesiio&s  is  not 
difficult  to  find. 

Oiie  of  the  oommonesi  forms  of 
bequest  is  that  in  which  money  is 
1^  5or  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  the 
form  of  doles  or  g^ifts  of  bread, 
money,  coals,  or  clothes.  Poverty 
is  the  one  evil  which  appeals  most 
impressively  to  the  sympathies,  and 
which  seems,  at  first  sight,  most 
easy  to  relieve.  Accordingly,  innu- 
merable foundations  exists  designed 
to  guard  particular  classes  of  per- 
sons— ^the  dwellers  in  one  pansh, 
the  descendants  of  one  family,  the 
men  of  one  trade — from  the  in- 
conveniences of  poverty.  There  is 
aearoelj  a  paridi  in  Saf^aud  un- 
provided with  so»e  trust  fund  of 
this  kind ;  and  the  total  revenue  of 
such  funds  is  estimated  at  several 
uullionA  per  annum.  One  or  two  ex- 
anpks  of  their  operatton  masfc  suffice. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Beport.of 
the  Charity  Commissioners  for  tiie 
present  year  there  is  an  instructive 
account  oi  one  group  of  charities 
which  may  be  taken  as  afair  sample 
of  others.  It  appears  that  in  the 
year  1624  one  Henry  Smith  devised 
certain  property  to  trustees,  and 
afterwards,  by  will,  bequeathed 
other  estates  for  the  threefold  pur- 
pose of  the  relief  of  poor  clargymen, 
the  relief  of  his  own  poor  relations, 
and  the  relief,  in  certain  specified 
parishes,  of  the  poor  generally.  The 
total  annual  income  now  accruing 
under  all  these  trusts  is  1 5,9 1 4Z.  The 


CommisBioaers  report  on  the  working 
of  the  charity  under  three  heads : — 
( I . )  The  income  availaUe  for  the 
relief  of  poor  clergymen  amoonts  to 
67  5  L  per  annum.  About  500L  are 
given  by  tiw  trustees  in  sunis  of 
xcZ.,  the  rest  being  required  for 
expenses.  The  Commiswongrs  re- 
pcSrt  that — 

The  amottttt  of  trouble  sad  sxpiose,  aot 
only  to  the  ehariu,  but  sieo  to  a  groit 
nunbar   of  ctadidatos  appljing,    ajisiiig 
from  the  issue  of  circularg,  the  aending  is 
of  applications,  the  procuring  of  certific^es, 
and  other  negotiations,   is  very  eonaUer- 
aUe.    And  the  excitement  of  hope,  and  the 
disappoiatoMnt  of  failnze,  have  a  painfil 
and    deteriorating    effect,   bj  intrwlodii^ 
an  element  of  chance  into  life,  whick  takes 
avaj  firom  the  stead&stness  of  character. 
MoreoYer,  the  necessity  ef  maVing  mA 
applieatioBs  fiuailiarisee  the  auxid  intk  tbt 
praotioe  of  begging,  and  too  often  wi4k  ^at 
of  putting  a  false  colour  on  a  o^e  by  tW 
sunpression  of  facts,  which,  if  known,  voald 
teU  against  the  application.     The  GOmmis' 
sioners  consider  that  if  the  tithes  vere  seid 
and  the  proeeeds  handed  over  to  the  £ecle» 
siaatical  CkMnmiseionert.  for  the  angaieBtft- 
tion  of  incumbencies  in  poor  and  popokos 
places,  the  clajss  of  persons  whoee  benefit 
the  testator  designed  would  be  reliered  in 
a  more  saUsfiuctoiy  way;  ftxr  they  wwU 
then  escape  alike  the  hoauHataon  aai  tk» 
temntatiom  of  the  present    nyBtee^   aid 
would  take  the  benefit  without  feeling  thtt 
they  woe  owing  anything  to   voluntazy 
gifts,  but  with  the  satisfaction  of  knovisg 
that  they  were  paid,  and  honoorabtj  eav»- 
ing  at  least  aa  inodi  at  thej  wete  rooeinng. 

But  such  &  change  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  trust  cannot  be 
effected  without  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament. 

(2.)  Thatportion  of  Smith's  estate 
available  for  the  relief  of  his  own 
poor  relations  now  yields  an  annual 
income  of  6,797/.  ^^  number  of 
those  who  claim  kindred  wit^  him 
has  greatlj  increased,  and  now 
amounts  to  41 2.  With  a  fine  ironj, 
the  Commissioners  have  tabulated 
them  in  a  list  thus  : 
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The  index  to  ihe  loiter  O  shows 
how  oft^oi  the  prefix  '  great '  mnst 
be  repeated  before  the  word  nephew 
or  nieoe  to  show  the  connectioa  with 
the  donor.  It  appears  that  neariy 
all  these  persons  make  claims  npon 
the  ftind,  for  in  the  year  1 867  no 
less  than  365  separate  gifts  were 
made  to  the  members  of  the  fa- 
voured raoe,  in  the  form  of  pensions^ 
(^yprentioe  fees,  and  grants  for  the 
clothing  Gt  education  of  children. 
One  person  applies  for  assistance  to 
go  to  a  watering  place ;  another  for 
tibe  payment  of  a  governess  for  his 
children ;  another  desires  the  sanc- 
tion of  'ttie  tnistees  to  an  arrange- 
ment  by  which    Miss  may 

learn  the  piano ;  another  sends  an 
extravagant  undertaker's  bill  to  the 
tmstees  for  payment.  Many  of  the 
claimants  are  in  a  position  of  oom- 
parative  affinenoe.  Of  those  who 
are  poor,  xaany  are  of  very  indif- 
ferent charaeier,  aoid  have  been  en- 
couraged innegl%ence  and  idleness 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  tnistees 
were  bovmd  to  provide  for  them. 
The  whole  raee  has  evidently  be- 
come demoralised  by  the  bam  of 
begging,  aed  by  ^e  constant  temp- 
tation to  exaggerate  their  wants. 
Mr.  Martiii,  who  investigated  the 
details  ef  the  ease,  asserts  that 
'this  perpetnify  dit^nised  as  a 
charity  has  failed  to  effect  the  in-^ 
tention  of  the  donor;*  and  that ' if 
Mr.  Smith  intended  to  exempt  from 
poverfy  hit  great-great- gr^^  te., 
nieces  and  nephews  and  their  pos- 
terity, hit  wishes  were  fntile  and 
abeiuti,  and  at  variance  with  the 
moral  \xwu  which  govern  the  world.' 
The  Commissioners  add  that — 

This  aoomaloas  kind  of  Battlement  creates 
a  mixture  of  perpetually  inalienable  pro- 
perty and  pubfic  charity,  calculated  to  com- 
bine the  evils  and  to  ezdttde  the  gO€>d  of 
both.  It  does  not  o*nf«r  the  independen  ce 
of  pnTste  property,  and  the  benefits  are 
obtained  by  a  course  of  solicitation^  impor- 
tunity, testimonials,  certificates,  and  all 
the  apparatus  of  bagging,  out  of  which  the 
applicant  must  emerge  nith  his  self-respect 
largely  abatsd.    it  W  not  tha  advantage 


-whieh  a  weU-managed  pblie  charity  may 
have,  of  being  made  an  mducement  to  exer- 
tion and  good  behaviour,  for  the  right  of 
private  property  so  narrows  the  area  of 
distribution,  and  gives  such  a  priwUt  facie 
claim,  that  the  gi&  are  claimed  in  a  soniie- 
what  threatening  way,  and  it  is  sot  easy 
for  the  trustees  to  make  them  at  all  de- 
pendent on  or  conducive  to  good  behaviour. 

(3.)  The  remainder  of  Smith's 
property,  devoted  to  the  general 
relief  of  the  poor»  produces  ui  in- 
come of  8,2352.  per  annum,  and  is 
spent  almost  entirely  in  direct  gifbs 
or  doles  of  mooev  or  goods.  209 
parishes  are  entitled  to  share  in  the 
distribution,  and  upwards  of  23,000 
persons  reoeive  money  from  the 
fund,  on  an  average,  at  the  rote  of 
about  4ft.  locL  per  head.  How 
largely  the  evil  preponderates  &ver 
the  good,  can  easily  be  gathered 
from  ihe  guarded  official  statements 
of  the  Commissioners,  although  they 
have  been  eareful  to  set  forth  iu  fiill 
every  pseoe  of  evidenee  they  have 
received  in  favour  of  the  trust. 
Here,  however,  are  a  few  simple 
fitcts.  In  East  Qrinstead,  out  of  a 
population  of  4,262,  there  are  1,488, 
or  more  than  one  third,  who  na^Jce 
daims  on  the  fund,  and  reeeive  gifts 
averaging  i«.  ycL  per  head.  At 
Eamhaaait  is  computed  that  nearly 
6,000  persons,  out  of  a  populatuoii 
of  9,278,  are  eonsidered  to  be  ob- 
jects ik  the  charity.  Clothing,  pro- 
visions, and  mcmey,  are  ^  distributed 
cm  Candlemas-day  in  the  paciflh 
churdi,  without  distinetioB  as  to 
character^  among  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  who  attended  in  large  num- 
bers, soQsetimes  exceeding  1,000,  to 
receive  it ;  and  the  contests  which 
took  place  in  ike  ehurch  w^?e  most 
unseemly.'  At  Fetcham,  a  viUage 
with  a  population  of  390  only,  the 
income  of  the  charity  is  52Z.  a  year, 
and  the  churchwardens  report '  that 
the  charity  is  often  taken  as  a 
right ;  that  improper  perscms  ask 
for  it ;  that  the  moral  effect  ia  un-; 
satiafactcHry,  for  it  is  an  inducement 
for  people  to  take  up  their  residsnea 
in  ihe  parish  whose  daily  work  is 
302 
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at  a  distance ;  and  that  it  tends  to 
raise  the  rent  of  cottages.*  At 
Gnildfoini,  in  which  the  income 
amounts  to  6ool.,  a  case  is  men- 
tioned of  a  railway  porter  who,  with 
his  son,  earned  more  than  2I.  per 
week,  obtaining  a  share  in  the  dole ; 
and  the  Commissioners  remark  that 
this  one  case  came  to  light  by  mere 
accident,  and  is  probably  iypical  of 
others.  From  Kingston  the  testi- 
mony is,  *  Half  the  town  apply  for 
the  gifts.  They  ask  for  them  as  a 
right,  and  abuse  yon  if  they  do  not 
get  them.  People  are  attracted  to 
Elingston  becanse  there  is  so  much 
to  be  given  away.'  One  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy  of  Inchfield,  who  thinks 
the  gifts  are  often  nsefol  to  market 
gardeners  and  others,  who  are  badly 
off  at  Christmas  time,  says,  neyer- 
theless,  that  he  '  fears  the  gifts  are 
sometimes  sold,  and  that  they  teach 
persons  to  beg  who  ought  to  be 
quite  independent  of  them.*  Mr. 
Hare  also  points  out  that '  at  Lich- 
field, where  from  Sool,  to  i,oooZ. 
are  distributed,  beggary  is  greatly 
encourtigdd,  for  since  none  are  en- 
titled to  participate  who  are  aided 
by  the  poor-rate,  the  poor,  instead 
of  applying  to  the  relieving  officers, 
appeal  to  tne  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours in  order  to  preserve  their 
right  to  the  gifts ;  and  it  becomes  a 
kind  of  art  how  to  obtain  as  much 
relief  as  possible  from  one  source 
without  losing  the  chance  of  obtain- 
ing it  from  another.'  The  rector 
of  Westboume  says  the  money  and 
tickets  for  food  and  clothing  are 
given  ^withoutany particular S3rstom 
or  arrangement,  and  on  personal 
application  to  the  churchwarden,' 
He  adds,  *  The  natural  effect  of  this 
is  perpetual  mendicancy  and  dis- 
content. Not  a  day  passes  with- 
out numerous  appUcations  at  the 
churchwardens'  doors.  Fire  times 
the  money  would  not  suffice  to 
answer  the  expectations  of  the  ap- 
plicuite ;  and  while  the  suocessfril 
consider  that  they  have  barely  got 
their  rights,  the   refwed,   having 


lost  their  time  and  labour,  go  home 
and  compare  their  case  with  that  of 
their  more  fortunate  neighbours.' 
At  Stafford,  the  fund  is  spent  in 
paying  premiums  on  apprenticeship, 
a  system  now  very  generally  dis- 
used. It  is  found  that  either  by 
apprenticing  boys  to  their  fathers, 
or  in  some  other  way,  the  premioms 
are  in  effect  received  by  the  parents. 
Mr.  Martin  observes  that  the  *  staple 
trade  of  the  town  is  shoemaking, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
children  would  learn  their  trade  just 
as  well  without  being  bound  a^  alL 
In  the  case  of  a  sinular  charity  in 
the  same  town  boys  have  been 
bound  to  friends,  who  keep  a  few 
shillings,  and  hand  back  the  rest  to 
the  parente  of  the  apprentice.'  In 
Beigate,  until  the  recent  change 
made  by  t^e  Charity  Commissioners 
in  the  distribution  of  the  fund,  the 
gifts  under  Smith's  charity  were 
given  in  bread  and  money ;  and  the 
churchwardens  state  that  the  re- 
cipients used  to  come  in  crowds  of 
about  200,  that  many  failed  to  ob- 
tain them,  and  that  the  shilling 
ticket  was  often  bartered  for  gin. 

All  this  testimony  comes  from  the 
parishes  receiving  gifts  from  the 
single  bequest  of  Henry  Smith.  But 
it  might  be  echoed  from  almost 
every  parish  in  England.  One 
strilong  example  has  so  reoentiy 
attracted  public  notice,  that  it 
deserves  special  mention  here. 
Beverley  is  a  town  of  about  10,000 
inhabitants  in  the  East  Riding.  It 
is  the  centre  of  a  prosperous  agri- 
cultural communi^,  and  has  no 
special  wants  or  disadvantages.  It 
is  unusually  rich  in  charities. 
There  are  almshouses,  bede-houses, 
a  charity  school,  pensions  for  wi- 
dows, and  numerous  g^ifts  : — gifts 
of  meat  on  Christmas  &y,  of  bread 
and  coals  on  St.  John's  day,  sums 
of  $8.  to  poor  widows  who  att^id 
the  parish  church,  besides  other 
doles  and  gifts.  The  estates  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  for  these  purposes 
are  increasing  in  value,  and  are  esti« 
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mated  at  upwards  of  5,oooZ.  per 
ammm.  Besides  this  there  are 
more  than  i,ioo  acres  of  grazing 
land,  on  which  the  freemen  have  a 
right  to  depasture  their  cattle,  and 
from  which  poor  freemen  who  have 
no  cattle  are  entitled  to  receive 
divers  benefits.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  electoral  misdeeds  of  the 
people  of  Beverley  have  lately  been 
the  subject  of  judicial  investigation. 
Mr.  Baron  Martin  reported  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  104  per- 
sons had  been  proved  before  him  to 
have  been  guilty  of  corrupt  prac- 
tises, and  that  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  more  than  800  electors 
had  been  bribed.  The  evidence 
before  the  judge,  and  before  the 
commissioners  who  have  since  con- 
dacted  a  special  investigation,  con- 
clusively proves,  not  only  that 
the  whole  town  is  steeped  in  cor- 
mption ;  but  that  this  corruption  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  number 
of  charities.  It  is  certain  that  many 
of  these  have  been  for  years  sys- 
tematically manipulated  for  elec- 
tioneering purposes.  Large  sums 
have  annually  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  local  agent,  in  order 
that  by  means  of  bribery,  the  ad- 
herents of  one  party  might  be 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancies  on 
the  municipal  council,  in  the  list 
of  pasture  masters  and  in  the 
chanty  trusts.  And  thus  it  has 
happened  that  charity  funds  have 
been  administered  in  the  interests 
of  the  Conservative  party ;  and 
that  poor  men,  who  desired  to  ob- 
tain a  gift  from  those  funds,  have 
found  it  a  great  advantage  to  them 
to  have  a  vote  and  to  *  vote  straight.' 
The  morale  of  the  whole  town  has 
greatly  suffered,  so  much  so  that 
many  '  respectable  '  witnesses  gave 
their  evidence  without  evincing  the 
least  shame,  or  any  other  feeling 
^han  surprise,  that  anybody  should 
expect  a  Beverley  man  to  give  his 
vote  for  nothing.  Not  only  the 
poor  man,  but  the  decent  mechanic 
and  petty  tradesman    have   been 


trained  by  long  tradition  to  believe 
that  something  is  to  be  got  out  of 
the  large  loc^  charities,  and  thus 
to  acquire  the  debasing  habits  of 
solicitation,  of  venality,  and  of  false- 
hood. Even  in  Beverley  Minster  '^ 
itself  there  is  a  public  announce- 
ment that  three  fifths  of  the  money 
coUected  in  the  offertory  and  in  the 
poor-boxes,  shall  be  distributed  in 
bread  to  poor  parishioners  who  J 
attend  divine  service ;  and  thus  the 
lower  part  of  the  population  have 
come  to  regard  not  only  voting,  but 
going  to  church  also  as  one  of  their 
public  duties,  for  which  they  are  to  ; 
receive  payment.  -^ 

And  while  the  testimony  of  im- 
partial witnesses  in  all  directions  is 
well  nigh  unanimous  as  to  the  mis- 
chievous and  degrading  effect  of 
the  dole  system,  it  is  observable 
that  the  only  evidence  in  its  favour 
comes  from  persons  who  like  the 
task  of  distributing  knoney,  and 
who  find  it  helpful  in  sustaining 
their  own  influence,  or  that  of  the 
church  to  which  they  belong.  One 
clergyman  wishes  to  preserve  the 
doles  of  his  parish,  because  they 
enable  him  to  get  access  to  the 
poor,  and  to  bring  them  to  church. 
The  churchwarden  at  Tooting  writes 
that  the  charity  has  done  good 
to  the  poor,  for  'knowing  that 
there  are  such  gifts  keeps  them  in 
proper  respect  to  the  parochial 
officers,  and  makes  them  contented 
with  their  position.'  It  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  this  is  the 
purpose  charity  ought  to  serve. 
On  this  point  I  may  repeat  here  a 
statement  of  mine,  made  in  a  re- 
port to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission, after  investigating  a  large 
number  of  endowed  charities  in 
Yorkshire : 

On  the  vhole,  it  has  become  eyident  to 
me,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  that  any 
attempt  to  alienate  eleemosynary  gifts  to 
nobler  purposes  will  meet  with  consider* 
able  resistance,  not  so  much  from  the  class 
for  whose  benefits  the  endowments  were 
designed,  as  from  the  zealous  and  beneyo- 
l0nt  persons  who  administer  the  tnists.  .  . 
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.  .  To  mmny  people,  it  is  not  diaagrteable 
tx>  sit  at  ft  board  and  receive  the  deferen- 
tial homage  of  applicants  for  relief,  or  the 
clumsy  howB  of  poor  boys  who  are  paraded 
before  them  to  receive  good  advice  or  a 
prayer-book.  They  like  to  be  waited  on 
by  homble  petittonera  for  a  signature  or  a 
vote,  and  to  be  looked  upon  generally  as 
the  dispensers  of  small  bits  of  local  pa- 
tronage. But  it  is  to  be  wished  that  cha- 
ritable persons  would  oftener  reflect  on  the 
influence  they  are  thus  exerting  on  the  cha- 
racter of  their  humbler  neighbours.  Next 
to  vice,  I  know  nothing  much  more  de- 
^prading  to  the  poor  man  than  the  habit  of 
standing,  cap  in  hand,  to  his  *  betters.'  If 
he  be  -nnhappily  in  a  position  of  depen- 
dence, such  deference  is  seemly  enough ;  but 
in  the  West  Hiding  the  number  of  people 
who  need  be  in  such  a  position  is  very 
small,  and  would  be  smaller  still  but  for 
the  eleemosynary  foundations  which  have 
done  so  much  to  create  the  spirit  of  pau- 
perism, and  for  the  kindly  but  injudicious 
people  who  like  to  keep  ttiat  spirit  alive.*    ' 

In  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  of 
the  late  session,  there  is  a  special 
provision  enabling  the  Commission- 
era  to  apply  the  funds  of  dole  and 
other  similar  charities  i  to  educa- 
tional purposes.  Unfortunately  the 
bill  was  marred  by  the  interpola- 
tion in  the  select  committee,  by* 
Mr.  Walpole,  of  the  words,  *  with* 
the  consent  of  the  gov^iming  body.' 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  one 
element  of  reform  will  be  absent,*, 
especially  in  the  grossest  cases.*  I& 
is  not  the  vested  xight  of  the  poorr 
to  receive  the  gifbs,  but  the  vested 
rights  of  the  trustees  to  administer- 
them,  which  will  be  most  peraoB'' 
tently.  urged;  and  these  are  pre-^ 
cisely  the  claims  which  the  Commis- 
sioners ought  to  have  be^i  kftifree 
to  disregiird.  Persons  intended, 
to  be  benefited  by  a  oharitabie.be-i 
quest  have  a  reasonable  claiot,  if 
not  to  the  enjoyment  of  thai  bequest 
in  its  original  form,  at  least  to  full 
and  equitable  consideration,  ia  ca^e 
of  any  proposal  to  alter,  its,  dis{ip9i-' 
tion.  But  trustees  and  managers 
possess  as  such,  no  rights  whatifev^r. 


They  are  not  donors ;  tkey  are  not, 
or  ought  not  to  be,  reoerrers  of  any 
of  the  advantages  of  the  charity. 
They  simply  discharge  a  drnkj,  of 
which  the  State  should  at  least  pos- 
sess the  power  at  any  time,  on  caaae 
shown,  to  relieve  them. 

Few  forms  of  charitabk  beqpesi 
have  been  so  comilxMi,  or  are  cakni- 
lated  at  first  sight  to  impress  the^ 
miad  so  &vourably,  as  the  provision 
of  almshouses  for  the  aged  and  de- 
cayed. They  at  least  cannot  be 
said  to  create  the  evils  they  seek  to 
alleviate,  and  they  seem  to  meet  one 
of  the  most  affecting  of  our  human 
Necessities.  Nevertheless,  ibi&re  are^ 
two  grave  considerations  suggested 
by  an  investigatixm  into  the  inte- 
rior economy  of-  these  institations. 
The  first  is  that  we  create  an  arti- 
ficial and  very  unhj^py  oommuniiy, 
when  we  draw  away  from  &eir  own 
homes,  a  number  of  persons  who 
have  nothing  in  common  but  age 
and  poverty,  and  try  to  ot^ganise 
them  into  a  society.  :  Even  for  those 
who  are  homeless  and  fnendkws 
the  truest  kindness  is  to  g^re  them 
a  small  pension,  which  may  suffice 
for  theic  ijiaintenaiice,  and  to  per- 
mit them,  to  lodge  in  the  hoase  of 
some  personof  their  own  class,  where 
they,  will  not  be  i«moved  from  the 
sheering  .associations  of  li^  nor 
from  occasional  intercourM  with  the 
young  and  the  hap{^.  A  stately 
almshouse  which  gratifies  the  eye 
of  the  philanthropsty  and  is  pro- 
bacy ornamented  with  his  name, 
is  oflen  little  better  than  a  prison 
to  the  inmates,  who  are  sabjected 
to  restraints,  to  religious  visitations^ 
and  to  a  quasi^monastic  disci|dine 
wholly  foreign  to  the  habits  of  thai 
lives ;  and  who  are  too  old  to  derive 
any  mond  advahtages  from  thsm. 
The  second  praoti^  objection  to 
almshouses^'  is  their  eztswnifranoe. 
An  old  man  can  not  <m]y  be  more 
ha|)pily,  but  fur  aOTe  ohei^y  lodged 
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in  a  cotUige,  thtm.  in  i^  Gothic  man* 
sion.  T£^  money  expended  npon 
bnildiiigs,  gate  keepers,  on  dining 
hidiSy  ohapels,  and  trim  gardens, 
would,  if  divided,  generally  pur- 
chase a  comfortable  maintenance 
Gyr  at  least  double  "^e  number  of 
inmates.  I  haye  had  occasion  to 
visit  a  hospital  in  a  West  Riding 
village,  which  enjoys  an  income  of 
5,oooi.  per  annum,  and  which  gives 
a  home  to  24  old  persons.  Upwards 
of  io,oooZ.  have  been  i^nt  in  the 
erection  of  highly  ornamental  build- 
ings, and  a  chapel,  besides  an 
excellent  house,  conservatory,  and 
coaoh-house  for  the  master  or 
chaplain,  who  receives  about  600Z. 
a  year,  and  who  is  a  relative  of  one 
of  tl^  trustees.  The  large  increase 
in  the  value  of  ihe  estates  belonging 
to  the  charity  has  added  consider- 
aU J  to  the  revenue  of  this  fortunate 
gentleman,  but  it  has  not  been  at- 
tended by  a  proportionate  increase 
in  the  number  of  alms-men.  It  is 
evident  that  but  for  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure on  other  objects,  no  less 
thasi  200  old  persons  might  be  main- 
tained in  comfort,  by  means  of  this 
charity,  instead  of  24. 

These  ^ts  receive  striking  con- 
irmaation  from  the  recent  history  of 
Ghreenwich  Hospital,  an  institution 
of  which  Englishmen  have  long  been 
justly  proud,  and  which  Macaulay 
designates  as  ^  the  noblest  of  Euro- 
pean hospitals,  a  memorial  of  the 
virtues  of  the  good  Queen  Mary,  of 
the  love  and  sorrow  of  William,  and 
of  the  great  victory  of  La  Hogue.* 
Until  recently,  this  great  institution 
sheltered  1,600  inmates,  who  were 
maintained  at  a  total  annual  cost  of 
99,oooL,  or  about  62I,  per  head. 
About  half  of  this  sum,  however,  or 
48,0002.  was  found  to  be  consumed 
in  expenses  of  management.  The 
betterr  class  of  seamen  were  unwill- 
ing to  enter  the  Hospital  owing  to 
the  domestic  restraints  which  the 
discipline  of  the  institution  imposed, 
and  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
sacrifioe  all  the  friendships,  and  ha* 


bits  of  their  own  homes.  It  was 
computed  ihat  less  than  one  third 
of  the  inmates  were  genuine  seamen. 
When  these  facts  were  brought  to 
light  a  measure  was  passed  in  1865, 
enabling  the  Admiralty  to  offer  to 
seamen,  as  an  alternative  to  resi* 
dence  in  the  Hospital,  a  moderate 
pension,  with  liberty  to  reside  with 
their  own  relatives.  It  was  after- 
wards resolved  that  the  annuity 
should  be  fixed  at  36Z.  io«.  The 
proposal  was  i^t  once  accepted  by 
two  thirds  of  the  inmates ;  and  it 
is  greatly  preferred  by  all  the  new 
pensioners.  Scarcely  any  now  re- 
main in  the  Hospital  except  a  few 
who  are  too  old  and  infirm  to  be 
removed,  and  ere  long  the  institu- 
tion will  be  empty.  It  is  remark- 
able that  since  the  change  there 
has  been  great  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  pensioners,  and  that 
the  annual  death-rate  has  been  much 
reduced.  The  sum  saved  by  thus 
abandoning  the  more  picturesque, 
for  the  more  prosaic  and  practical 
form  of  benevolence,  will  nearly  suf- 
fice to  double  the  number  of  seamen 
maintained  by  the  charity. 

The  case  of  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries for  the  relief  of  sickness  is 
more  &vourable.  Yet  it  is  not  al- 
together satisfactory.  It  is  difficult 
to  say,  on  first  principles,  why  it  is 
desirable  that  Uie  industrious  and 
independent  poor  should  be  tanght 
to  expect  medicine  for  nothing,  or 
to  claim  the  gratuitous  services  of 
a  doctor,  any  more  than  those  of  a 
lawyer  or  a  shoemaker.  But  from 
the  time  when  Fabiola  founded  the 
first  hospital  in  Rome,  a  feeling  has 
prevailed  throughout  Christendom 
that  this  particular  form  of  human 
sufiering  ought  to  be  alleviated  by 
charitable  agency.  And  when  the 
risk  of  infection,  and  the  physical 
impediments  to  recovery  in  the 
crowded  dwellings  of  ^e  urban 
poor  are  considei^  there  k  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view. 
Dr.  Buckle  computed  in  1 863  that 
in  L<mdon  alone  1^019^940  persons 
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were  treated  in  the  hospitals,  or  one 
in  27  of  the  population;  and  Dr. 
Hawksley  reckons  the  average  cost 
per  head  at  9*.  3^^  or  41,567  in- 
patients  at  an  ayerage  of  5Z.  and 
977,343  out-patients  at  an  average  of 
5«.  per  head.  But  although  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  reflect  that  more  than 
one  third  of  the  metropolitan  popu- 
lation have  allowed  themselves  to 
accept  gratuitous  medical  relief,  it 
is  at  least  a  cheering  fact  to  record 
that  of  all  our  endowed  charities, 
the  hospitals  for  the  sick  are  the 
best  managed  and  fulfil  the  intention 
of  their  founders  in  the  largest  and 
most  beneficent  way,  and  present 
the  fewest  abuses  to  puzzle  the 
social  reformer.  The  reason  of  this 
however,  is  not  far  to  seek.  Hos- 
pitals are  not  only  places  for  the 
treatment  of '  the  sick.  They  are 
also  medical  schools.  They  are 
found  to  furnish  the  best  possible 
professional  training  for  the  medical 
practitioner.  Such  varied  expe- 
rience as  to  the  forms  of  disease,  is 
to  be  found  nowhere  else  than  in 
large  metropolitan  hospitals,  and 
accordingly  the  ablest  and  most  am- 
bitious practitioners  seek  to  be 
associated  with  them.  The  post  of 
lecturer  in  a  medical  school,  or 
physician  or  surgeon  to  a  great 
hospital,  furnishes  the  best  possible 
introduction  to  large  private  prac- 
tice. Moreover  it  is  the  interest  of 
all  such  officers  to  attract  students 
to  their  schools;  and  to  make  the 
hospital  efficient  is  to  make  the 
school  popular.  Thus  the  autho- 
rities of  University  and  Sling's 
Colleges  in  London  have  at  great 
cost  attached  hospitals  to  those 
establishments.  It  will  not  be  pre- 
tended that  a  benevolent  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  London  poor 
has  been  the  motive,  or  that  if  it 
were,  such  philanthropy  would  be 
the  proper  business  of  an  educa- 
tionid  institution.     These  hospitals 


have  been  established,  because  iliey 
are  indispensable  to  i^e  efficiency  of 
the  colleges  as  places  of  medScal 
education,  and  for  no  other  reaaons. 
K  the  old  and  rich  foundatioisa  of 
Ghiy's,  St.  Thomas's  and  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's maintain  their  ground 
honourably,  and  are  not  less  con- 
spicuous for  their  usefulness,  it  is 
mainly  because  they  m«  rival 
medi<^  schools,  and  rival  avenues  to 
professional  distinction.  But  for 
this  accident,  they  would  probably 
have  long  ago  alforded  illastratdons 
of  the  evil  and  the  decadence  c<»n- 
mon  to  all  other  forms  of  endowed 
charity.  As  it  is,  they  cannot  be 
fairly  quoted  as  examples  of  ihe 
value  of  eleemosynary  fonndation.s, 
for  whatever  vitality  they  possess 
is  clearly  traceable  to  other  causes. 
On  the  subject  of  endowments  for 
educational  purposes,  I  have  already 
cited  some  evidence  in  these  pages.^ 
Li  a  very  striking  and  valuable 
paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Mill  to 
the  Fortnightly  BevieWy^  that  emi- 
nent writer,  while  admitting  tlie 
necessity  for  the  revision  of  cba- 
ritable  trusts  by  the  State  after 
a  duration  of  fif^  years,  and  even 
for  the  alienation  of  funds  from 
mischievous  to  useful  purposes, 
nevertheless  urges,  in  reply  to  my 
statements,  that  obedience  to  the 
will  of  founders  of  endowed  schools 
is  a  great  safeguard  for  variety  and 
independence  in  English  education, 
and  should  therefore  as  far  as  pos- 
sible be  encouraged  by  the  law. 
'The  truth  needs  reasserting,  and 
needs  it  every  day  more  and  more, 
that  what  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind and  of  all  their  works  most 
imperatively  demands  is    variety^ 

not    uniformity The    more 

scope  that  is  given  to  the  varieties 
of  human  individuality  the  better ; 
since  trial  alone  can  decide  wh^her 
any  particular  experiment  is  suc- 
cessful, latitude  should  be  giv^i  for 
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>  On  Endowments,  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 
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carrying  on  ihe  experiment  until  the 
trial  is  complete.'  And  the  author 
of  the  Essay  on  Liberty  goes  on  to 
vindicate  with  characteristic  force 
and  eloquence  the  necessity  of  en- 
listing in  the  business  of  education, 
all  the  freshness,  enthusiasm,  and 
originality  of  which  English  teach- 
ers are  capable;  and  to  point  out 
how  all  this  would  be  chilled  or 
rendered  impossible  by  a  hard  uni- 
form system  of  Government  super- 
vision, or  by  any  attempt  to  make 
all  schools  conform  to  one  modem 
type.  And  so  fietr  as  concerns  the 
end  to  be  attained,  every  one  who 
cares  for  the  future  of  public  in- 
struction in  England,  and  for  the 
development  among  us  of  the 
virtues  of  a  free  people,  will  heartily 
coincide  with  Mr.  Mill.  But  it  will 
surprise  every  one  who  knows  what 
the  endowed  schools  of  England 
are,  to  learn  that  so  high  an  autho- 
rity regards  th&ni  in  any  way  as 
means  to  the  attainment  of  that 
end.  On  my  own  mind,  the  chief 
impression  i^r  visiting  upwards  of 
loo  of  these  institutions  was,  that 
the  influence  of  founders'  wills, 
^when  it  was  strongest,  had  precisely 
the  opposite  effect.  I  know  no 
single  example  of  an  endowment 
v^hich  perpetuates  an  original  me- 
thod or  a  useful  experiment  in 
education.  On  the  contrary,  the 
effect  of  the  founders'  injunctions  is 
to  cast  all  schools  rigidly  into  one 
mould,  and  thus  to  produce  the 
very  deadness  and  uniformity  which 
]Mr.  Mill  so  justly  deprecates.  The 
-wills  of  founders  are  never  inspirit- 
ing or  suggestive  to  a  teacher,  but 
always (  repressive  and  negative: 
they  tell  him  what  he  shall  not 
teach;  whom  he  shall  not  admit; 
what  changes  he  shall  not  make ; 
or  i^ey  seek  to  define  the  cur- 
riculum of  instruction  for  all  time, 
within  the  limits  of  the  founders' 
own  knowledge  or  tastes.  Almost 
every  endowed  school  which  is  now 
flourishing  and  efficient,  has  become 
so  in  spite  of  the  founder's  instruc- 


tions; and  because  its  conductors 
have  had  the  courage  svstematically 
to  disregard  them.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  some  varieties  in  the  regula- 
tions of  testators.  Thus  the  founder 
of  Heighington  School  specifies 
that  Lilly's  grammar  shall  be  used ; 
and  that  writing  and  accounts  shall 
only  be  taught  on  festival  days. 
Mr.  William  Hutchinson,  after 
founding  a  free  grammar  school 
at  Bowes,  enjoins  his  trustees  on 
this  wise: 

And  whereas  I  boaght  the  corn-mill  at 
Bowes  which  cost  me  420^ .» I  have  been  in- 
formed that  divers  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  parish  have  for  fifteen  years  last  past^ 
since  I  set  up  the  said  sckool,  withdrawn 
their  custom  from  the  said  corn-mill,  and 
grind  their  com  at  other  mills,  by  which 
means  a  third  part  or  thereabouts  of  the- 
rent  it  was  usually  let  at  before  is  £&Uen ; 
I  will  that  none  of  the  children  of  such 
people,  deserters,  shall  for  the  time  to  com& 
bo  received  into  mv  school,  during  the  time 
the  parents  do  decline  and  forsake  my  mill, 
where  I  desire  that  those  persons  may  be 
well  used  and  despatched  as  other  custom- 
ers to  it  are. 

So  Dr.  John  Dakyn,  the  rector 
of  Ravensworth,  in  establishing  a 
grammar  school  and  hospital  for 
that  village,  makes  the  following 
ingenious  arrangement  for  selecting 
the  two  trustees  who  shall  frt>m 
time  to  time  have  the  management 
thereof: 

Upon  the  feast  of  the  Decollation  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  the  rector  or  vicar 
and  master  of  the  said  school  shall  meet 
in  the  upper  room,  with  six  of  the- 
graveet  and  honestest  men  of  the  parish,, 
and  the  door  being  shut,  the  names  and 
surnames  of  the  said  six  men  shall  be 
written  upon  several  scrolls  of  paper 
of  the  like  form,  and  being  enclosed  and 
wrapped  in  round  wax,  after  the  manner 
of  balls  of  the  same  bulk,  shall  be  put  all 
together  into  a  pitcher  or  pot,  covered  and 
shut,  and  the  said  rector  shall  take  out  of 
the  said  pitcher  two  balls,  &s  chance  shall 
ofier  them,  and  shall  open  them ;  and  those 
two  men  whose  names  shall  be  written  upon 
the  two  scrolls  so  drawn  out  and  opened 
shall  be  wardens  for  the  two  years  follow- 
ing and  no  longer. 

I  found  on  my  visit,  that  these  in- 
structions were  still  minutely  and 
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reverentially  observed,  and  tbat 
their  effect  is  often  to  place  tbe  very 
considerable  revenues  of  the  sdiool 
and  hospital  of  Bavensworth  in  the 
management  of  needy  and  illiterate 
men.  At  Drax,  a  small  village  in 
the  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  I 
found  a  large  endowment  of  up- 
wards of  lyOOoZ.  per  annum,  care- 
fully administered  in  precise  accor- 
dsmce  with  the  will  of  the  founder, 
who,  two  hundred  years  ago,  had 
enjoined  his  executors  to  see  that 
the  letter  B.,  the  initial  of  his  own 
name,  should  be  conspicuously  en&- 
broidered  in  red  on  the  shoulder 
of  all  the  recipients  of  his  bounty ; 
and  whose  injunctions  are  still 
obeyed.  Three  old  men,  three  old 
women,  and  twelve  boys,  go  about 
the  village  thus  decorated,  in  pious 
remembrance  of  their  venerated 
bene&ctor ;  although  the  educa- 
tional results  of  his  bounty  are  very 
inconsiderable. 

Such  examples  as  this  might  be 
easily  multiplied.  But  this  is  not 
the  sort  of  independence  which  Mr. 
Mill  desires  to  encourage.  I  know 
of  no  case  in  which  a  distinctive  or 
useftil  type  of  education  has  been 
prescribed  or  rendered  permanent 
by  an  endowment.  Those  who  are 
most  anxious  to  secure  life  and  free- 
dom in  our  methods  of  instruction 
we  the  most  concerned  to  strike  off, 
£rom  modem  teachers  and  parents, 
the  fetters  which  pious  founders 
have  forged;  and  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  intellectual  life  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  very  liberty,  origin- 
ality, and  variety  for  which  Mr.  Mill 
so  forcibly  pleads,  that  we  must 
continue  to  urge  a  more  energetic 
supervision  over  endowed  charities, 
and  a  more  fearless  disregard  of 
those  wishes  of  our  ancestors,  which 
are  clearly  unsuited  to  the  needs  of 
ourselves  and  our  posterity.  The 
Endowed  Schools  Bill  of  last  session 
will  go  far  to  render  us  this  service ; 


and  it  only  requires  Mr.  j^tnrster'a 
supplemmitary  measure  providiiig 
a  permanent  Bdocational  Comicil, 
with  a  right  to  visit  and  report  on  all 
these  schools,  to  render  it  oompleie. 
The  l&rst  measure  undertakes  to  set 
matters  right,  the  second  is  needed 
to  keep  them  right.     The  propoeed 
Council  will  not,  it  may  be  hoped, 
attempt  to  enforce  anytheories  or  to 
lay  down  any  rigid  rules  to  whieli  ail 
schools  shall  conform.     It  will  be 
ready  to  test  and  to  recognise  all 
forms  of  honest  educational  work, 
and  it  will  be  in  sympathy  not  onbf 
with  every  new  experiment,  but  wi^ 
every  school  which  adheres  to  tike 
ancient    scholastic    discipline    and 
knows  how  to  employ  it  wis^y. 
And  if  it  does  this  it  will  fhnuah  a 
far  better  security  for  individuality 
and  variety  in  our  methods  of  educa- 
tion than  was  ev^  furnished  by  the 
liberty  left  to   founders.     In   ths 
matter  of  education  at  least  we  aiB 
not  far  from  the  realisation  of  Mr. 
Hobhouse's  two  main  principles:^ 
(i.)  '  that  the  public  should  not  be 
compelled  to  take  whatever  is  offered 
to  it ;  but  should  here,  as  in  other 
countries,  have  the  right  of  considerw 
ing    whether  that   particular    me 
which  the  founder  has  fuioied  shafi 
take  effect,  or  whether  the  properly 
shall  be  turned  to  some  other  publ«^ 
use,  or  given  back  to  private  uses.' 
(2.) '  that  the  grasp  of  the  dead  hand 
shaJl  be  shaken  off  absolutely  and 
finally;  in  other  words  that  there 
shall  always  be  a  living  and  reason- 
able owner  of  property  to  manage 
it  according  to  the  wants  of  man- 
kind.'    But  in  regard  to  otiier  than 
educational  objects,  we  are  yet  fikr 
from   the   due   recognition  of  this 
principle.     'People,'  he  says,  *  will 
not  even  give  their  minds  to  iheee 
questions  while  they  bow  down  be- 
fore their  folse  idols  the  fovndOTs ; 
until  they  have  learned  that  fewaie 
pious,  that  fewer  still  are  wi8e»  tha* 
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none  however  wise  or  pious,  has  a 
right  to  dictate  to  posterity  how  they 
shall  employ  the  property  which 
was  his  while  he  lived  ;  and  that  the 
most  pions  and  wise  would  he  the 
most  horrified,  if  they  could  see  how 
people  think  it  righteous  to  apply 
to  one-  state  of  society  directions 
which  they  gave  in  view  of  another 
and  totally  different  state.' 

On  the  whole  it  cannot  be  said  that 
a  glance  at  the  various  phenomena 
which  our  charitable  agencies  pre- 
sent is  cheering  or  satisfiM^ry. 
Afket  all,  the  truest  benevolence  is 
that  which  is  exerted  from  person 
to  person  ;:tiie  cheurity  which  seeks 
out  its  own  objects,  which  is  be- 
stowed cwith  discripiination  and 
intelligence,  and  which  establishes 
a  relation  of  personal  sympathy  be- 
tween the  donor  and  the  recipient. 
This  it  is  that  '  blesseth  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes/  which 
exercises  a  softening  and  haUowing 
influence  over  the  characters   aud 


the  lives  of  men ;  and  for  this  there 
will  always  be  abundant  room  and 
need  in  the  world.  But  the  vicarious 
and  indolent  charity  which  hands 
over  large  sums  to  the  disposal  of 
interested  agents  is  wastefdl  and 
injurious,  while  posthumous  charity 
is  apt  to  be  vain  and  selfish  in  its 
origin,  and  is  calculated  in  its  re- 
sult to  perpetuate  evil  as  much  as 
good.  And  for  both  of  these,  we 
need  spontaneous  individual  self- 
restraint,  or  failing  this,  public 
organisation,  method,  and  energetic 
superintendence.  And  though  such 
a  task  be  formidable,  we  may  hope  it 
is  not  beyond  the  capacity  even  of 
our  heavy-laden  England  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  which  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  so  phJntively  describes  as — 

The  wwury  Titan  with  deaf 

Ears  and  labour-dimm'd  eyes, 

Staggering  on  to  her  goal ; 

Bearing  on  shoulderi  immense 

Atlantean,  the  load 

Well  nigh  not  to  be  borne 

Of  ths  too  vast  orb  of  her  fate. 
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LIFE  m  INDIA. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
THE    RULEES,  THE    PUBLIC,  AND   THE   PRESS. 


AMONG  the  many  disadvantages 
under  which  India  labours  not 
the  least  is  that  of  having  no  ade- 
quate expression  of  pnblic  opinion. 
As  far  as  the  Anglo-Indian  commu- 
nity is  concerned,  this  is  natural 
enough.  The  official  element  (in- 
cluding those  in  mihtary  employ) 
exceeds  the  non-official  in  point  of 
numbers,  is  more  generally  distri- 
buted over  the  country,  and  is  as 
to  most  subjects  in  a  better  position 
for  forming  an  opinion.  But  it  is 
not  natural  that  the  two  hundred 
millions  of  the  subject  races  should 
have  no  voice  that  is  audible  or  in- 
telligible to  the  ruling  power:  and 
yet,  to  a  considerable  extent,  this  is 
the  case. 

There  is  a  native  press  to  be 
sure.  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan 
journals  in  Oordoo,  Hindee,  Ben- 
gallee,  and  other  native  dialects 
are  printed  and  published.  A  few 
papers  in  the  native  interest  and 
edited  by  natives,  are  brought  out 
in  the  English  language.  Lengthy 
editorials  fall  of  Asiatic  allegory 
and  warmth  of  colouring,  affect  to 
treat  to  treat  upon  matters  of  public 
interest.  But,  after  all,  these  spe- 
cimens of  journalism  are  in  no  great 
degree  the  exponents  of  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  many-headed ;  they 
do  not  echo  thut  vox  populi  which  is 
also  vox  Dei;  and  it  by  no  means 
invariably  happens  that  the  articles 
in  them  represent  the  real  thoughts 
or  wishes  of  any  important  section 
of  the  native  classes. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
native  press  has  within  the  last  few 
years  undergone  mnch  improve- 
ment, although,  at  the  same  time, 
further  improvement  is  possible  and 
eminently  desirable.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  native  editor  appeared  to 
be  wholly  unable  to  distinguish  be- 


tween the  expression  of  an  opinion 
unfavourable  to  some  public  ques- 
tion, and  the  expression  of  wbaJb 
was  treasonable  or  libellous;  and 
even  at  the  present  time  it  is  felt 
by  Government  to  be  neoessaiy  to 
watch  with  a  jealous  eye  the  broad- 
sheets  that  emanate  firom  the  native 
printing  press.  The  native  jonraa], 
even  in  its  improved  character,  is 
still  too  capricious  to  be  regarded 
as  perfectly  safe.  It  has  rarely  any 
political  stand-point  or  particular 
school  of  ethics  or  policy.  It  veers 
about,  a  literary  weathercock,  at 
the  mercy  of  every  change  of  wind, 
and  now  as  adulatory  and  subser- 
vient as  the  Morning  Post^  ia  this 
day  week  as  seditious  as  the  Nation^ 
and  a  month  hence  as  scandalous  as 
the  Que&a^8  Messenger. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  native  journalism  sometdmes 
deals  with  a  subject  of  general  in- 
terest, may  be  cited  the  NU  Durpatiy 
a  satire  published  some  few  years 
ago  when  the  great  indigo  quesiaon 
was  agitating  the  minds  of  the 
Bengal  officials,  the  planters,  and 
that  portion  of  the  public  which 
was  interested  therein.  Briefly 
stated  the  indigo  difficulty  was  ^is. 
For  some  time  the  market  value 
of  every  other  product  had  been 
rising,  while  the  price  paid  for  the 
indigo  plant  had  continued  sta- 
tionary. Bice,  pulse,  sugar-cane,  or 
any  other  crop,  was  more  remune- 
rative to  the  cultivator  than  indigo, 
as  fiir  as  the  money  payment  made 
by  the  fJEU^tory  was  concerned.  Bat 
the  planter  reimbursed  his  culti- 
vators in  other  forms  than  that  of 
money.  He  leased  out  land  to 
them  at  a  rental  below  i^e  rate 
prevailing  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  advanced  money  to  them  at 
little  or  no  interest^  while  the  lowest 
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interest  taken  by  the  natiye  money- 
lenders was  24  per  cent.  He  al- 
lowed their  cattle  to  graze  upon  his 
broad  pastures  without  levying  the 
customary  grazing  dues  ;  and  thus, 
by  indirect  and  esoteric  methods  of 
remuneration,  made  up  for  the  in- 
sufficiency of  that  which  was  direct 
and  most  tangible.  The  system 
was  indubitably  rotten,  and  reform 
was  necessary.  There  was  every 
opportunity  for  the  native  press  of 
pointing  out  what  was  wrong  and 
suggesting  the  needful  remedies. 
And  healtiiy  satire  might  well  have 
been  employed  in  the  controversy. 
But  by  the  native  section  of  the 
fourth  estate  this  opportunity  was 
availed  of  to  little  purpose,  or  only 
to  a  purpose  that  was  utterly  mis- 
guided and  mischievous;  and  the 
most  marked  production  of  this 
literary  guild  was  a  disgracefully 
scurrilous  drama  called  the  NU  Dwr- 
pan ;  or,  Indigo  Mirror.  This  work 
of  some  would-be  Hindoo  Juvenal 
&iled  altogether  to  touch  upon  the 
salient  points  of  the  indigo  compli- 
<cation.  There  was  nowhere  about 
it  any  indication  that  the  writer 
had  desired  to  solve  the  difficulty 
and  reconcile  the  oonfficting  in- 
terests of  planter  and  cultivators. 
The  work  was  wholly  and  solely  a 
gross  libel  on  the  Anglo-Indian 
class — official  and  non- official — 
male  and  female — that  would  have 
been  more  consistently  styled  the 
Jmmorals  of  Chowringee  than  the 
Mirror  of  Indigo,  and  was  better 
suited  to  cremation  at  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman  than  any 
known  literary  purpose. 

The  omission  of  native  journals  to 
represent  the  public  does  not,  how- 
ever, result  from  the  incompetency 
of  the  writers  alone.  To  a  great 
extent  it  is  the  consequence  of  the 
paucity  of  native  readers,  for  with 
the  people  of  India,  newspaper 
reading  is  a  pursuit  almost  entirely 
confined  to  a  select  few  of  the  urban 
communities.  It  is  not  that  the 
rural  population  cannot  read,  but 


that  the  aspirations  of  the  village 
readers  in  the  direction  of  letters 
do  not  extend  beyond  the  few  simple 
volumes  that  have  satisfied  the  lite- 
rary requirements  of  many  genera- 
tions. To  them  the  affairs  of  the 
village  and  its  immediate  surround- 
ings are  everything,  and  the  matters 
that,  disturb  the  unknown  world 
beyond  nothing.  Many  a  villager 
never,  during  a  Hfotime,  goes  be- 
yond a  mile  or  two  from  the  house 
where  he  was  born,  and  many  a 
village  with  some  pretensions  as  to 
size  is  never  visited  by  a  postman, 
with  letter  or  paper,  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end,  or  from  decade 
to  decade.  So  insignificant  is  the 
communication  kept  up  by  the  rural 
population  through  the  medium  of 
the  post,  that  the  arrival  at  any  vil- 
lage of  the  ddk  wdUa  (letter-carrier) 
with  a  letter  is  an  event  to  be  re- 
membered and  talked  of,  just  as 
though  the  postman  were  a  biped 
marvellous  as  the  Dodo,  or  a  post- 
letter  a  phenomenon  as  rare  as  an 
aerolite.  The  general  public  (na- 
tive) does  not  care  for  letter- writing, 
and  does  not  believe  implicitly  in 
the  security  of  Her  Majesty's  mails. 
Whatever  the  native  has  to  com- 
mxmicate  is  generally  conveyed  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  this  system 
of  vi/vd  voce  tel^raphy  super- 
sedes the  use  of  newspapers.  News 
that  possesses  any  general  interest 
spreads  among  the  people  with  sin- 
gular rapidity,  malgri  the  absence 
of  complete  postal  arrangements 
and  widely  circulating  journals. 
Rumour  is  often  busy  with  intelli- 
gence upon  some  point  in  the  native 
part  of  a  town  before  authentic 
information  about  it  has  reached 
the  European  quarter.  By  the 
passing  on  from  hand  to  hand  of 
a  chupaitie  (cake  of  unleavened 
bread),  or  a  branch,  the  natives  can 
convey  a  message  with  a  celerity 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  post.  But, 
after  all,  there  is  no  public  feeling 
exhibited  by  the  millions  of  India 
upon  any  but  exceptional  subjects, 
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ftnd  the  nattre  newspaper  that  can 
boast  of  a  circalation  of  500  copies  a 
week,  mnst  be  considered  as  occu- 
pying a  very  satisfactoiy  position 
in  the  fonrth  estate. 

There  is  an  Anglo-Indian  press 
of  more  pretension,  bat  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  this  represents 
a  great  public  voice.  Calcutta, 
Madras  and  Bombay  send  forth  two 
or  three  dailies  each.  From  the 
capitals  of  other  provinces  come 
journals  published  twice  or  thrice 
a  week.  And  from  Allahabad  and 
Serampore  are  issued  the  Pioneer 
and  Friend  of  India — journals  of  an 
imperial  character  that  are  read  by 
the  ruling  race  throughout  the  land. 
The  printing  press  is  busy  in  the 
interests  of  Qxe  Anglo-Indian.  The 
exiled  Snglie^iman  is  provided  with 
such  news  and  advertisements  as 
may  entertain,  ^ilighten,  or  serve 
him.  But  there  is  no  vox  popuU 
that  speaks  through  the  Anglo- 
Indian  press  or  as  the  exponent  of 
which  uiy  Anglo-Indian  journal 
takes  its  stand. 

It  is  true  that  now  and  again  the 
non-offieial  voice  may  be  faintly 
iMard  <nr  raised  against  the  action 
of  Gt>vemment.  To  Calcutta, 
Madras,  azkd  Bombay  non-official 
communities  have  existence  and 
weight,  and  some  Hampden  of  these 
independent  bodies  occasionally 
makes  the  local  paper  the  EdgehiU 
upon  whidi  he  fights  out  the  ques- 
tion of  a  tax  upon  income — a  heavy 
impost  npon  hides  or  jute— or  some 
such  parallel  of  the  tonnage  and 
poundage  dues  that  set  England 
ablaze.  A  few  stragglers  from  the 
Anglo-Indian  non-dSicial  ranks, 
setded  about  the  Moffussil  as  indigo- 
planters  and  zemindars,  may  at  odd 
times  bestir  themselves  in  print 
when  some  clause  of  the  rent  act 
or  law  of  contract  operates  to  their 
detriment.  But  upon  many  of  the 
great  sulnjeots  affecting  the  rule  of 
the  millions  of  India  there  is  no 
public  voice  raised  by  the  indepen- 
dent Anglo-Indian  class,  and,  in- 


deed, little  enough  interest  fi^ 
As  an  instance  of  this  indifPerenoe 
may  be  cited  the  singular  abeeace 
of  curiosity  exhibited  in  respect  cf 
the  proceedings  of  the  legislative 
council.  In  the  chamber  of  thai 
august  body  are  framed  laws  that 
may  be  of  vital  importance — bless- 
ings or  curses — to  all  the  dwellers 
in  the  land,  but  the  Anglo-Indian 
public  cares  little  for  hearing  tlie 
debates  of  the  legislators  at  first 
hand,  and  is  qnite  satisfied,  if  it  ean 
be  said  to  csffe  so  far,  to  read  ihen^ 
at  some  subsequent  period  in  the 
Chvei-nment  Gazette  or  (shonld  tiiej 
be  reported,  which  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow)  in  the  colomns  oi  a 
newspaper.  There  is  no  crowded 
strangers*-gallery  where  an  eager 
audience  hangs-  upon  the  words  of 
the  law  framers :  there  are  no  prac- 
tised reporters  to  record  every  syl- 
lable that  falls  from  the  lips  of  the 
speakers:  'cheers'  sad  cries  of 
'hear,  hear'  never  disturb  the 
monotony  of  &e  legislative  perfor- 
mances; and  the  whole  affiilr  as 
being  decorous,  tame,  and  higher 
nninteresting  is  avoided  by  th 
Anglo-Indmns  who  are  not  coai- 
polled  to  give  their  presence. 

There  are,  as  we  said  l^efon^ 
Anglo-Indian  newspapers,  but  there 
is  no  corresponding  body  of  iade- 
pendent  literary  men  to  write  §at 
tiiem,  and  Government  servantB^  of 
many  degrees,  as  often  as  not  con- 
stitute the  great  majority  of  ih& 
staff  upon  which  the  Angle-IndkB 
editor  depends.  At  one  time  pmblie 
officials  were  forbidden  to  write  for 
the  press,  and  n(»ninally  the  praetioe 
is  still  inhibited,  but  in  spite  of 
rule,  officers  civil  and  miHtaiy  have 
contributed,  and  do  contaibote, 
largely  to  journalism.  And  where 
contributors  to  the  Angle-Indian 
press  are  not  Government  serrants 
they  are  generally  volunteers,  as  it 
were,  in  the  Hterary  ranks — gue- 
rillas who  fight  only  in  the  caase 
that  interests  tibem — and  tmpaid 
allies  who  take  np  arms  only*  when 
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it  Baits  tkem  and  they  have  nothing 
better  tci  do. 

Even  aa  to  itff  responsible  editor 
an  An^o-Indian  pftpor  is  not  ahrajs 
&ee  from  official  inflaenee.  In- 
stanoes  bare  been  known  of  a  lead- 
ing joiomal  being  edited  hj  a 
Gk>Temment  chaplain  or  a  junior 
cmliaD,  and,  thoogb  nobody  may 
hare  questioned  ^  ability  with 
which  the  editorial  duties  were  dis- 
charged by  these  amateur  journa- 
lists, it  nay  have  been  -rery  natu- 
rally doubted  whether  the  pi^>ers 
condueted  by  them  could  be  as  in- 
dependent and  unfettered  as  could 
be  wished.  On  the  other  hand  in- 
dependence is  sometimes  gained  by 
the  sacrifice  of  ability  and  respec- 
tability. In  India  it  appears  to  be 
the  fond  hallucination  of  erery 
haJf-edneated  or  quarter-educated 
Anglo-Indian  that,  if  he  fail  in 
ev erjrthing  eke,  he  can  edit  a  p^>er ; 
and  the  adventnrer  who  as  clerk, 
shopkeeper,  pleader,  planter,  or 
what  not^  has  been  unable  to  form 
bis  own  opioion  to  any  purpose,  is 
quite  ready,  as  an  editor,  to  guide 
the  opinions  of  other  people,  with  a 
limited  oonception  of  the  laws  of 
orthography  aoid  i^taz,  and  a 
ha^y-ge-lncky  sh^da^  way  of 
writing  lood-soun^g  emptiness 
aboni  tilings  that  he  does  not 
TUiderstand.  Armed  with  a  book  oi 
elassica)  quotations  in  languages 
that  he  merer  studied — two  ortkree 
books  of  reference — and  a  well- 
thumbed  W^>ster*8  JHetUmary^  he  is 
prepared  to  dehver  his  dictum  upon 
art,  asienee,  trade,  state  pohty, 
theology,  the  strategy  of  war  and 
the  amenities  of  peace.  Nothing 
eomes  amiss  to  hun  or  finds  him 
unequal  to  the  necessary  quantity 
of  written  matter.  XJtteriy  ignorant 
of  simple  frsMctions,  he  will  analyse 
the  muQst  abstruse  calculations  of  a 
Coknso:  barely  knowing  the  dif- 
ference between  a  railway  sleeper 
and  an  architrave,  he  will  point  out 
the  errors  of  a  Brunei :  and  sub- 
limely innocent  as  to  tibe  language. 


literatore  and  history  of  ancient 
Greece  (or  any  other  country  as 
£Eur  as  that  goes),  he  will  toss  you 
off  a  minute  and  depreciatory  criti- 
cism of  the  Juvenhu  Mundi  or  last 
translation  of  Homer  with  as  mu^ 
confidence  as  though  he  had  been 
the  boon  companion  of  Ulysses  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  within  the 
camps  of  Priam  and  Agamemnon. 

The  leading  journals — ^those  to 
which  we  have  alluded  as  the  produc- 
ticms  of  the  three  larger  Anglo-Indian 
capitals — are  ordinarily  conducted 
by  editors  of  education  and  position. 
But  even  these  occupants,  of  the 
editorial  chair,  have  often  com- 
menced their  career  in  one  of  the 
Indian  services,  and  have  the  official 
leaven,  the  bias  and  prejudice  of 
soldier  or  civilian,  still  strong  within 
them.  Au  teste,  these  firat-class 
An^o-Indian  prints  are  to  a  great 
extent  dependent  upon  the  official 
world  finr  their  supply  of  news  and 
leading  artieeles.  Jones,  a  magistrate 
and  collector,  who  feels  strongly 
on,  the  subject  of  tenant  ri^t,  sends, 
essays  xxpon  proprietary  titles,  j»e- 
scriptive  rights  of  oeeupaacy,  the 
ooBofoti  of  &  peasantry  who  enjoy 
the  land  system  of  B^giott,  and 
the  misery  oi  the  English  labourer 
and  Irish  cottier,  under  the  &rm> 
ittg  system  of  Greajb  Britain.  Brown,, 
who  is  in  the  political  department, 
oontributea  his  opinions  upon  the 
government  of  independent  Statesy 
Sbe  advance  of  Russia  upon  the  ood- 
fines  of  British  India,  or  some  other 
subject  of  a  diplomatie  character. 
Bobinson,  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works  or  some  financial  depart- 
ment, directs  the  public  (as  jBur  as 
there  is  a  public  to  be  directed)  as 
to  the  Budget,  and  points  out  errors 
in  the  management  of  revenue  and 
expenditure.  And  Bam  Chunder 
Ghose,  a  writer  in  the  Commis- 
sioner's Office,  gives  the  local  news 
of  the  little  Peddlington  in  which 
he  lives. 

As  for  the  smaller  journals  pub- 
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lished  in  the  Moffossil  we  can  com- 
pare them  with  nothing  known  to 
English  readers  except,  perhaps, 
the  E(Uav8wiU  Oazette  and  Inde- 
pendent The  Bubhlinuggur  Scarifier 
(we  need  hardly  saj  that  this  title 
is  assumed)  with  a  circulation  of 
forty-five  copies  (twenty-three  of 
which  are  given  gratuitously  and 
eleven  not  paid  for)  is  a  literary 
anomaly  whose  existence  can  only 
be  accounted  for  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  it  is  necessary  that  every- 
thing affirmed  by  the  Jamjcunypore 
Scourge  should  be  contradicted. 
The  Scarifier  has  been  known  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  three  editors 
in  one  week  (although  only  pub- 
lished twice  in  seven  days).  It  has 
been  edited  by  a  lUteraienr  whose 
personal  reminiscences  embrace  a 
month's  detention  in  jail,  and  seve- 
ral appearances  in  a  prominent 
position  before  the  criminal  courts 
of  the  country.  It  has  been  edited 
by  Englishmen,  by  Eurasians,  and 
by  Baboos.  It  has  adopted  as  its 
policy  the  heartv  abuse  of  every- 
thing and  everybody.  And  it  has 
tried  the  course  suggested  by  the 
melancholy  Jacques  of  finding  good 
in  everything  (always  exceptmg  the 
Jamjampore  Scourge)  and  lavishing 
eulogy  upon  everybody,  save  the 
editor  of  the  rival  journal.  But  its 
fortunes  have  never  prospered,  and 
its  subscribers  have  rarely  extended 
beyond  those  few  weak-minded 
people  who  have  preferred  taking 
m  the  paper  to  being  abused  by  it, 
paying  a  literary  black-mail  for  im- 
munity from  scurrilous  attack. 

This  may  appear  to  be  an  over 
highly  coloured  description,  but, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  applicable 
to  all  Mofiussil  journals,  it  is  accu- 
rate enough  to  one  at  all  events, 
and,  with  a  few  modifications,  might 
be  fitted  to  half  a  dozen.  But  let 
us  see  what  are  the  contents  of  an 
average  specimen  of  the  Moffussil 
paper. 

In  the  fijrst  place  there  is  an  edi- 
torial— ^perhaps  there  may  be  more 


than  one.  The  leader  may  be  de- 
voted to  the  purpose  of  demonstra- 
ting that  eveiything  said  by  some 
other  paper  is  incorrect — ^without 
attempting  to  show  what  is  not  ao ; 
or  it  may  relate  to  some  purely  local 
matter — ^the  high  prices  of  articles 
of  food  in  the  bazaar^  or  the  light- 
ing of  the  principal  thoroughfiare  of 
the  town  with  kerosene  lamps  {ghs 
being  unknown  out  of  C^cntta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay) ;  or  it  may 
be  a  pirated  essay,  obviooslj  pla- 
giarised from  another  source,  upon 
some  subject  of  wider  interest. 

Then  come  scraps  that  axe  more 
or  less  personal,  in  the  following 
styles:  *It  is  rumoured  that  our 
respected  Depuiy  Commissioner  is 
about  to  be  promoted  to  a  Commis- 
sionership.'  'We  hear  that  there 
is  every  probability  that  the  Judge 
of  Budgebudge  will  proceed  to  ]£- 
rope  on  furlough  at  ihe  end  of  the 
cold  weather.  His  successor  may 
possibly  be  Mr.  Blank  Dash.'  *  We 
beg  to  remind  our  readers  that  ihe 
amateurs  of  the  1 55th  Hussars  will 
this  evening  give  their  dramatic 
performances  of  Box  and  Cox  and 
As  like  as  Two  Peas.*  '  Yesterday 
afternoon  a  horrible  and  double 
murder  was  committed  in  the  Chan- 
din  Chowk.  A  mother  and  her 
young  child  (a  girl  aged  three) 
were  first  killed  (their  heads  being 
literally  beaten  in  by  some  heavy 
instrument)  and  then  thrown  down 
a  dry  well  fifty  feet  in  depth.  The 
perpetrator  of  tiiis  terrible  crime  is 
suspected  to  be  the  husband  and 
father  of  the  two  victims,  and  jea- 
lousy is  assigned  as  the  motive  of 
the  dreadful  crime.*  Possiblj  in 
the  next  number  these  scraps  are 
turned  to  account  again,  served  up 
as  a  rSchauffS  by  a  contradictory 
process.  Thus,  '  Rumour  erred  in 
saying  that  our  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner was  to  be  promoted,  for  it 
proves  that,  owing  to  some  misma- 
nagement of  his  office,  he  is  to  be 
degraded.'  'There  is  no  truth  in 
the  report  that  the  Judge  of  Budge- 
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bndge  is  going  home  on  forlongh. 
That  officer  is  only  now  coniing  out 
and  is  not  expected  at  Budgebndge 
before  the  end  of  the  mon&.  Mr. 
Blank  Dash,  who  was  named  as  his 
saccessor,  retired  from  the  service 
three  weeks  ago.'  *  We  were  wrong 
in  onr  statement  about  the  Amateur 
Theatricals  of  Tuesday  last;  the 
performance  was  fixed  for  Wednes- 
day ;  the  corps  dramatique  was  that 
of  the  1 32nd  Foot,  not  the  Hussars ; 
and  the  pieces  selected  were  the 
School  for  Scandal  and  Othello,  not 
Box  and  Cox  and  Aa  like  as  Two 
Feas,^  *Upon  further  inquiry  it 
proves  that  no  murder  occurred  in 
the  Chandin  Chowk  on  Monday 
last.  The  &cts  are,  that  a  girl  aged 
eleven  fell  into  a  well  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  her  mother,  who  gallantly 
jumped  in  after  her.  They  were 
extricated  with  little  difficulty  as 
the  water  was  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the* 
only  ill  consequence  of  the  accident 
was  a  slight  bruise  on  the  mother's 
head,  wHch  came  into  collision  with 
the  side  of  the  well.  The  statement 
that  the  husband  of  the  mother  was 
the  suspected  criminal  has  injured 
nobody,  for  the  woman  had  been  a 
widow  for  ten  years.' 

Law  reports  serve  to  fill  one  or 
two  columns ;  though  why  they 
should  be  supposed  to  amuse  any- 
body it  is  difficult  to  understand. 
The  legal  entanglement  involved  in 
the  civil  appeal,  Nd.  27,363,  of  the 
Agra  High  Court — Ramjai  Dass 
(Plaintiff)  Appellant  v,  Sanki  Bee- 
bee  (Defendant)  Respondent,  an 
appeal  which  relates  to  the  resump- 
tion of  several  thousand  acres — ^is 
hardly  likely  to  be  read  by  any  one 
except  a  judicial  officer,  and  he  can 
read  it  in  the  selected  reports  with 
far  more  certainty  of  having  the 
right  version  than  he  can  anticipate 
in  the  newspaper  edition.  There  is 
possibly  something  more  inviting 
about  a  good  sensational  criminal 
case,  such  as  the  trial  of  Beharee 
Ijall  for  the  murder  of  half  a  dozen 
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of  his  nearest  relations,  or  the  in- 
dictment of  a  gang  of  mild  Hindoos 
for  Thuggee,  poisoning,  housebreak- 
ing, and  arson ;  but^  then,  the  An* 
glo-Indian  hardly  recognises  the 
value  of  these  thnllin^  incidents  of 
real  life  among  the  nt^ves,  and  in- 
finitely prefers  those  imaginary 
horrors  that  are  so  very  much  more 
graphically  depicted  in  some  of  the 
novels  of  the  period. 

Critiques  of  amateur  theatricals 
and  descriptions  of  pubHo  enter- 
tainments occur  exceptionally,  and 
the  events  that  give  rise  to  them 
are  highly  prized  windMIs  to  the 
hard-pushed  editor.  The  tone  of 
these  productions  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  circumstances.  Ji  the 
editor  has  received  tickets  for  good 
seats;  if  the  amateur  performers 
are  subscribers  to  the  paper ;  if  the 
printing  work,  programmes,  &c., 
have  been  eiven  to  the  press  from 
which  the  journal  is  sent  forth ;  if, 
in  short,  the  editor  is  well-disposed 
towards  the  players,  a  theatrical 
criticism  ordinarily  consists  of  no- 
thing but  a  string  of  panegyrics. 
The  manager,  the  writer  of  the  pro- 
logue, the  scene-painter,  the  actors, 
the  scene-shifters,  the  orchestra, 
and  the  man  who  attended  to  the 
lights,  simply  managed,  wrote, 
painted,  acted,  scene-shifted,  fid- 
dled, and  lamp-Ughted  to  perfec- 
tion. Every  one  of  the  performers, 
from  the  leading  comedian  down  to 
the  footman  with  a  line  and  a  half 
to  speak,  might  be  a  Charles  Ma- 
thews or  a  Sothem,  were  it  not  that 
the  versatility  of  his  genius  makes 
him  also  a  rival  of  Phelps,  Toole, 
Blondin,  David  James,  and  the  only 
Leon.  We  are  told  that  Colonel 
A.'s  rendering  of  the  part  of  Sir 
Antony  Absolute  was  perfect  in  de- 
livery, look,  and  byplay ;  that  Mr. 
B.  as  Captain  Absolute  was  equally 
unexceptionable  in  byplay,  look, 
and  delivery,  that  Captain  C.  as 
Bob  Acres,  kept  the  audience  in 
such  roars  of  laughter  as  could  only 
be  produced  by  one  upon>whomthe 
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.mautle  .of  liston  had  fallen;  aoid 
ih&t  e^^erybodj  else  in  the  cast  was 
^inularlj  superior  to  anj  bat  the 
fevr  And  &r  between  pUuiets  of  t^ 
professional  stage.  Bat  if  the 
players  be  not  in  the  good  books  of 
.the  editor,  spots,  and  sometimes 
very  large  and  dark  spots,  are  dis- 
,  ooTered  on  the  discs  of  these  stars. 
The  critic  is  gradging  of  praise, 
and,  instead  of  enthusiastic  cries  of 
euge,  ewgey  vilipends  the  unhappj 
mimes  in  terms  that  exhibit  no  in- 
clination of  such  mildness  as  hint- 
ing a  fault  and  hesitating  dislike. 
The  descrq)tion8  of  other  pubHcen^ 
tectainments — ^banquets,  balls,  and 
what  not — offer  fewer  &ciHties  feu* 
lavish  praise  or  vituperative  con^ 
denmation,  but  they  afford  oppor- 
tanities  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  flood  writiog  which  are  gladly 
seized. 

Lastly  th^e  are  rambling  ac- 
counts of  the  doings  at  out-stations 
— ^probably  written  by  a  keranny 
in  some  office,  or  by  some  Baboo  in 
a  subordinate  position  under  Gro- 
vernment.  The  remuneration  for 
these  chronicles  of  news  is  not  great 
at  the  best.  On  a  first-class  paper 
it  may  be  i^.  a  line;  more  fre- 
.quently  it  is  only  a  free  copy  of  the 
paper.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  work  supplied  is  worth  much 
more  than  the  price  paid  for  it. 

At  the  best  the  English  composi- 
tion of  the  native  is  not  modelled 
on  the  style  of  a  Macaulay  or  any 
kmown  British  classic.  Even  when 
the  Baboo  sits  down  to  manufacture 
a  leader  which  shall  appear  in  a 
foremost  position  of  the  paper  and 
full  sized  type,  tiie  result  is  not 
ordinarily  any  very  striking  one. 
What  he  produces  when  he  sets 
himself  to  a  little  easy  writing,  with 
no  higher  object  than  discussing 
local  news,  may  be  easily  imagined. 
Let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves 
what  the  Baboo's  leaders  are  like. 
We  give  them  an  average  specimen 
taken  from  a  native  Calcutta  paper, 
the  Indian : 


Since  the  Tery  intcodactton  of  tha  rail- 
vay  system  into  India  has  the  crj  agaiiwT 
nulwBy  acridenti  never  ceased,  and  yet 
oar  paternal  Govemmeot,  with  the  most 
.sublime  indifiereooe,  is  enacting  the  pazt  of 
a  mere  looker-on.  As  to  the  directors, 
they  will  nerer  trouble  their  heeds*  by 
looking  into  these  trivial  matters,  as  loi^ 
as  their  purses  are  annually  well  i«p]e- 
nished.  Who  is  to  look  alter  tfaeee  acex> 
dents?  The  GoTetmnent  w«B*t  ioteciBEv, 
and  the  directors  won't  intecfere ;  who  will 
then  ?  Not  a  single  day.  passes  on  wfaiHi 
wo  don't  hear  of  some  serious  and  £stal 
-railway  accidents.  How  many  lives  are 
'thms  -  lost  aunually  ?  Are  any  statistica  of 
.-the  nomberof  accidental  deaths  by  rmilvi^ 
.collisions^  &c.  published  by  the  cailw^ 
authorities  ?  And  if  so,  don't  they  tremble 
at  the  immense  loss  of  life  occasioned  by 
their  carelessness  ?  Where  are  they,  who 
are  thus  untimely  cut  dff  by  tiie  noilpable 
carelessness  of  their  fellow  beiags  f  What 
becomes  of  the  widows  and  orphazis  they 
leave  behind  them?  They  shall  a{^»ear 
again,  one  and  all,  before  the  Omnipotent 
Tribunal,  and  you,  too,  ye  directors,  yon 
too  shall  have  to  appear  there  io  answer,  if 
you  can,  the  dread  query  that  -shall  be  pet 
« to  each  of  you  all,  '  Cain^  what  hast  Mse 
done  with  thy  brother  V 

You  are  guilty  morally,  if  not  legally,  of 
murder.  Clear  yourselves  if  you  can.  Too, 
too  long  have  we  remained  silent,  fearine 
lest  we  should  be  made  to  suffer  the  hlx 
of  our  contemponry,  the  Hmdoo  Patritt. 
anent  the  famous  Shamnuggur  accideat 
CAse.  Hailway  accidents  are  daily  ocenr- 
ring  in  some  part  or  other  of  India,  and 
daily  are  men  suddenly  hurled  into  the 
•presence  of  their  Maker  usptepazed.  Appa- 
rently none  are  responsible  for  all  this 
needless  waste  of  raluable  human  life.  Bat 
there  are  moans  by  which  these  most 
lamentable  accidents  can  be  prevented, 
partly,  if  not  wholly. 

Tl^  means  of  prevention  the  dirtotaB 
know  full  welL  But  have  they  ever  tried 
to  brinff  their  knowledge  into  any  practical 
use?  If  not,  why  have  not  they  done  so  ? 
Are  they  not  to  sudbr  far  thus  neglecting  to 
do  wlttt  they  are  morallv  and  legally 
bound  to  do?  We  impea^  them  belbn 
the  civilised  world  of  haviiig  caused  the 
death  of  innumerable  lives  by  their  tmpar^ 
donable  carelessness.  Is  this  the  satt  of 
example  they  set  before  their  ignorant 
em^lojfh^  and  is  it  a  wonder  that  th^ 
imitate  their  masters?  When,  O  when. 
will  the  time  come,  when  we  shall  hear  d. 
railway  accidents  no  more  ?  WiU  the  rail- 
way authorities  pay  the  slightest  attentioB 
to  the  universal  cry  raised  i^fminst  tkis 
annual  slaughter  of  the  innooestef  When 
shall  we  hare  ihe  good  fortune  te  bear  ttst 
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Uiey  luLTB  UkdB  the  right  steps  in  the  right 
direction? 

'  Bat  what  is  done  can't  be  helped,'  is  a 
saying  the  truth  of  which  one  cannot  but 
aihnit.    Let  hy-gbnes  be  by-gones. 

But  will  the  suthorities,  we  mean  the 
railway  authorities,  arouse  themselres  firom 
the  profound  slumber  in  which  they  are 
lounging  ?  When  might  we  expect  better 
days,  and  sing  to  the  tune  of  *  Kooch  per- 
\  (never  mind)  I  good  time  cominff  ?  * 


This  is  i^e  sort  of  rodomontade 
in  which  tbe  native  indulges  when 
he  wishes  to  write  an  article  that 
shall  be  convincing,  satirical,  and 
geoerally  orerwbelming.  It  is  just 
in  his  line  to  impeach  the  railwaj 
aathoritieB  before  the  civiHsed  world 
of  caosing  the  death  of  innumerable 
Iwes.  Wiih  a  happy  disregard  alike 
(^  facts  and  figures,  he  will  exagge- 
rate an  occasional  railway  accident 
into  the  daily  slaughter  of  a  heca- 
ixmih  of  innocent  passengers,  with 
a  rhetorical  flourish  that  means 
nothing,  he  will  ask  where  these 
slaughtered  ones  are  at  present. 
And  having  threatened  the  authori- 
ties with  the  Nemesis  that  must 
av^enge  their  evil  doiugs,  he  wiU 
suddenly  drop  from  the  agony  point 
to  the  lower  range  of  philosophical 
and  resigned  contemplation  and, 
taking  his  stand  there,  declare  that 
what  is  done  can't  be  helped,  and 
does  not,  after  all,  very  much  signify. 

But  iJie  out-station  or  MoSussil 
gossip  of  the  Indian  newspaper  is 
not  written  in  this  ambitious  style. 
The  Baboo  of  the  Deputy  Magis- 
tcate's  court  does  not  habitually  im- 
peach somebody  before  the  ci^^ilised 
world  or  aim  shafts  barbed  with  sa^ 
tire  at  a '  paternal  government.'  He 
satisfies  himself  by  telling  the  civi- 
lised world  what  is  going  on,  or 
might  be  going  on,  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  the.  writer  lives. 

Anything  does  for  the  Indian 
penny -a-lmer's  subject,  and  the 
small  beer  of  the  smallest  stations 
is  chronicled  with  more  or  less  fre- 
quency though  nobody  may  be  in- 
terested therein  except  the  wiiter. 
Thus  run  the  chronicles : 


PooGiLTin7ooxjB.~ThD  weatbev  hnt  is 
yeiy  hot ;  the  thermometer  goes  up  to  lox^ 
in  the  shade,  and  the  ryots  are  making  poqfa 
for  rain,  which  is  wanted  for  their  crops. 
Owing  to  this  the  prices  in  our  bazaar  are 
Tery  high — ^rioe  la  seem  per  mpee — and 
the  poor  OoTenudent  derk  has  difficulty  in 
living  on  his  pay.  When  will  Gbvemment 
increase  the  pay  of  its  humble  and  useful 
clerks? — There  is  not  much  news  here. 
Our  worthy  magistrate  is  ill  and  our  bo- 
loved  commissioser  is  out  in  the  district 
Yesterday  commenced  the  trial  of  Bunwaiy 
Bajpai  for  the  murder  of  his  wife ;  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  be  found  guilty. — 
Cholera  has  broken  out  in  Bausbuttipore, 
but  our  eneigedc  ciril  surgeon  has  taken 
Bteps  to  put  a  stop  to  it;  only  one  old 
woman  and  a  goat  haye  as  yet  suocombed 
to  this  epidemic,  and  the  death  of  the 
former  may  have  been  partly  due  to  her 
great  age  (she  was  97)  and  a  fall  of  several 
feet  that  she  met  with  shortly  before  her 
death. — The  police  have  arrested  a  person 
who  is  8a^>ected  of  being  concerned  in  the 
Waabee  conspiracy:  it  was  thought  that 
some  papers  found  upon  him  were  letters 
from  the  leading  conspirators,  but  they  have 
proved  to  be  only  some  accounts  of  the 
suspected  party. — The  aimuf^  examination 
of  our  school  has  just  terminated.  Out 
of  twenty-three  boys  the  most  excellent 
was  Bam  Bhoose,  who  has  been  recom- 
mended by  our  able  principal  for  an  ap- 
pointment in  a  Government  office. — ^Tfae 
remarriage  of  a  Hindoo  widow  has  created 
considerable  excitement  amongst  all  classes 
here:  the  bride  is  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  bunnea  (corn-dealer),  and  the  bride- 
groom is  the  head  clerk  in  the  Commis- 
sioner's cutoheny. — ^A  leopard  that  has 
for  some  thne  infested  these  parts  was 
killed  a  week  ago  by  a  sueoessful  and 
courageous  party  of  shikarreeSj  and  Baboo 
Shumsheer  Doss,  our  indefatigable  and 
honoured  Deputy-Postmaster,  is  expected 
to  be.  promoted. 

The  above  specimen  lacks  iHie 
extravagance  that  sometimes  cha- 
racterises these  gossipings,  but  it  is 
accurate  enough  as  an  example  of 
the  subject  matter.  The  extent  to 
which  verbiage  may  be  pushed  by 
the  native,  is  best  instanced  by  the 
following  address  to  a  letter : 

Most  worshipful  and  whose  feet  are  wor- 
shipped. 
Srijut  (with  prosperity)  father  Thakur 

NOBIA   m  HIND. 

This  Utter  to  kis  respected  pair  of  feet. 
From  Akua,  in  Zillat  Hooghly,  to  Ghtxri- 
ThaoaEatoali,ZillahNuddea»  tothehc 
3  D  2 
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of  much  respected  Bamchandra  Dass  of  the 
aboTe-named  place,  from  his  obliged  son 
Baghnnath  DaJss. 

Eeading  this,  is  it  to  l)e  mar- 
yelled  at,  that  the  lon^-suffenng 
authorities  of  the  Post  Office  have 
been  driven  to  ask  the  assistance 
of  the  educational  department  in 
checking  the  unnecessarily  copious 
addresses  on  vernacular  letters  ? 

Upon  the  arrival  of  each  overland 
mail,  the  Anglo-Indian  papers  of 
every  degree  give  to  their  readers  let- 
ters from  European  correspondents. 
There  are  letters  from  England  and 
letters  from  Paris:  letters  from 
our  military  correspondent;  from 
our  sporting  correspondent,  and  from 
our  general  correspondent.  Those 
in  the  journals  of  the  better  class, 
are  creditable  rSstmiSs  of  European 
news,  and,  with  epitomes  of  Indian 
news  and  extracts  from  other 
papers,  make  up  a  tolerable  budget 
of  readable  matter.  But  the  Eu- 
ropean letters  of  some  of  the  second 
or  third  rate  Moffussil  papers,  are 
not  unfrequently  concocted  by  the 
local  editor  after  a  perusal  of  the 
home  journals,  or  boldly  pirated 
from  tne  home  correspondence  of 
the  first-class  papers. 

And  now  turn  we  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  rulers  who  should 
be  controlled  by  press  and  public, 
did  press  and  public  exist.  In  no  re- 
spect has  time — i.e.  the  time  within 
the  lastfive  and  twenty  years,  worked 
greater  changes  in  India,  than  in 
the  personnel  of  the  administration. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  since,  the 
only  service  of  importance  was  the 
covenanted  civil  service.  The  Pun- 
jab, Oude,  the  Central  Provinces, 
and  the  ceded  districts  of  Berar 
had  not  then  given  employment  to 
an  able  and  numerous  body  of  mili- 
tary officers  in  civil  employ,  and 
that  class  found  only  a  compara- 
tively small  field  for  the  exercise  of 
administrative  talent  in  the  few 
appointments  open  to  them  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  the  new 
regulation  districts  of  the  South- 


western Agency  and  Burmah.  So 
too  the  uncovenanted  civil  service 
of  that  day  was  restricted  to  a 
smaller  extent  of  country  and  sub- 
ordinate positions,  and  the  unco- 
venanted civilian  who  found  himself 
at  the  end  of  forty  years'  service  a 
first-class  deputy-magistrate  in  re- 
ceipt of  400L  or  500Z.  a  year  (his 
covenanted  contemporary  bcang 
then  a  sudder  judge  on  as  many 
thousands)  had  to  thank  his  stars 
for  an  exceptionally  fortunate 
career. 

The  covenanted  civilian  of  tiiat 
period  enjoyed  what  was  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  loaves  and  fiahes 
of  the  country.  To  him  alone  as 
a  Government  servant,  was  ac- 
corded the  privil^e  of  shaking  the 
pagoda  tree,  and  his  service  was 
made  as  light  as  was  consistent 
with  the  avoidance  of  a  complete 
dead  lock  in  the  administration. 
There  was  no  indecent  haste  then 
to  set  the  young  civilian  to  work. 
Landed  in  the  country,  after  passiiig 
through  Haileybury,  he  was  re- 
quired to  pass  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination in  two  languages  of 
India  before  he  was  qualified  to 
hold  an  appointment;  and  while 
some  embryo  Hastings  took  seven 
years  to  master  these  Asiatic 
tongues,  it  was  thought  highly 
creditable  if  the  neophyte  passed 
out  of  college  in  eighteen  mont^ 
Now-a-days,  the  competition  wdUa 
passes  a  stiffer  examination  in  two 
or  three  months,  and  has  for  his 
place  of  study,  not  some  large 
capital  where  he  may  spend  a  few 
years  as  an  idler  about  town  and 
ornament  of  society,  but  some  quiet 
Moffussil  district  where  there  is 
little  or  nothing  to  distract  him 
frt>m  his  books. 

Things  were  made  veiy  pleasant 
for  the  young  civilian  of  that  day 
certainly.  He  had  nothing  to  dio 
while  in  colleee  but  appear  before 
the  Board  of  Examiners  once  a 
month,  and  not  pass  unless  he 
wished  to  be  more  actively  em- 
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ployed.  Appraised  in  the  matrimo- 
nial market  as  worth  300Z.  a  year, 
dead  or  alive,  he  was  looked  npon 
by  mothers  and  guardians  as  a 
highly  eligible  parti  whom  it  was 
desirable  to  cnltivate.  And  as  he  was 
sore,  whatever  his  failings  or  short- 
comings, to  rise  to  a  judgeship, 
tradespeople  gave  to  him  unlimited 
credit  that  allowed  him,  while  en- 
joying an  income  of  350Z.  a  year, 
to  Hve  at  the  rate  of  3,oooZ. 
Whether  these  were  unmixed  ad- 
vantages is  not  so  certain.  Marriage 
between  Anglo-Indians  in  India  is 
always  a  rather  precipitate  pro- 
ceedmg.  A  couple  are  introduced 
on  Monday,  flirt  a  little  on  Tuesday, 
spoon  each  other  for  the  rest  of  the 
week,  are  engaged  on  Saturday,  and 
married  within  the  month,  without 
knowing  more  of  each  other  than 
that  the  lady  dances  well  or  sings 
tolerably,  and  the  gentleman  smokes 
more  cheroots  than  should  be  tole- 
rated in  a  well  disciplined  Benedict. 
Anglo-Indian  engagements  are  of 
mushroom  growth,  and  it  is  said 
that  young  ladies  occasionally  go 
out  to  India  with  the  specific  object 
of  hunting  down  a  husband,  and 
armed  with  all  the  necessary  blan- 
dishments that  captivate  and  a 
trousseau  that  includes  the  neces- 
sary virginal  costume  and  orange 
flowers  specially  dedicated  to  Hy- 
men. To  the  eligible  male  there 
was  always  danger  of  being  cap- 
tured in  the  toils  of  these  fair 
huntresses,  and  the  young  civilian, 
as  being  decidedly  eligible  and  an 
idler,  was  above  all  liable  to  this 
risk. 

But  worse  than  the  danger  of 
being  led  to  the  altar  a  pas  de  geant 
was  that  which  lurked  in  the  un- 
healthy system  of  credit  that  he 
sometimes  fell  into.  The  lady  ac- 
quaintance of  a  week  might  (and 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred  did)  prove  a  model  wife — a 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 
But  the  tradesman  acquaintance  of 
years   rarely  improved    upon    ac- 


quaintance when  time  £»iled  to 
bring  a  settlement  of  his  account, 
and  too  frequently  dropped  the 
character  of  a  humble  servant  for 
that  of  a  greedy  and  dissatisfied 
annuitant.  In  those  good  old  days 
a  young  civilian  sometimes  1^ 
college,  after  a  course  of  three 
years,  owing  bills  to  the  extent  of 
20,oooZ.  or  3o,oooZ.  From  one 
point  of  view,  he  had  enjoyed  him- 
self. He  had  denied  himself  no- 
thing. He  had  driven  tandem  or 
four-in-hand ;  had  kept  his  stud  of 
saddle-horses,  and  perhaps  his  pack 
of  hounds;  had  entertained  his 
friends  with  noble  hospitaliiy ;  had 
stuck  pigs  with  the  tent-club ;  had 
shot  tigers  with  civilians  of  ten 
times  lus  service  and  twenty  times 
his  pay ;  had  raced,  hunted,  danced, 
acted,  and,  in  short,  done  every- 
thing that  cost  something  and  pro- 
duced nothing  that  possessed  any 
appreciable  pecuniary  value.  And 
what  if  he  commenced  life  in  ear- 
nest, carrying  weight  in  the  race 
of  the  world  to  the  extent  of  two 
or  three  lacs'  indebtedness?  The 
hope  of  getting  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  buoyed  him  up.  The  certainty 
of  his  reaching  a  judgeship,  on 
3,oooZ.  a  year,  buoyed  up  his  credi- 
tors, and  both  parties  looked  for- 
ward with  some  amount  of  compla- 
cency to  a  protracted  system  of 
payment  by  instalments,  which,  in 
the  course  of  time,  should  clear  off 
the  liabilities  incurred  with  so  little 
trouble,  and  to  such  scant  purpose. 
In  these  more  prosaic  tunes,  not 
only  has  the  young  civilian  fewer 
opportunities  of  running  into  debt, 
but  there  is  less  credit  given  to 
those  who  have  ample  opportunity 
of  obtaining  it.  The  civilian  is 
actively  employed  after  a  brief  no- 
vitiate; he  is  posted  at  starting 
where  neither  society  nor  trades- 
people can  tempt  him ;  and,  sad  to 
say,  it  is  no  longer  his  prerogative 
to  be  landed  on  the  judicial  bench, 
as  in  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  o£Bcial 
incapacity.     It  is   not  long  since 
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that  a  LieiiteiiaDi4j<yvenior,  with 
little  respect  for  conservatisni  and 
the  traditions  of  the  service,  rudely 
dispelled  the  idea  that  a  civihaii 
might  he  a  jndge  although  he  knew 
litUe  of  the  language  and  less  of 
tiie  law  of  the  country.  It  was  a 
sad  infraction  of  a  time-honoured 
custom  when  this  pro-consul  haled 
from  the  seat  of  justice  sundry 
judges  for  no  better  reason  than 
because  justice  was  just  the  article 
^lat  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
dispense.  But  this  blow  at  incom- 
petency once  struck  left  a  lasting 
impression,  and  it  is  nOw  a  recog- 
nised faet  that  a  civilian  can  only 
rise  to  eminence  by  his  own  exer- 
tions in  the  right  direction,  and 
tiiat,  without  ability  or  perseve- 
rance, he  may  serve  for  twenty  years 
without  ever  reaching  a  position 
higher  than  that  of  joint  magis- 
trate. This  is  only  a  minor  reason 
— one  of  many  causes — for  the 
change  as  regards  credit ;  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  trace  out  all  the 
causes  which  have  brought  about  a 
system  of  cash  payments  or  short 
credit,  instead  of  that  which  once 
prevailed  to  the  injury,  and  some- 
times ruin,  of  the  young  Anglo- 
Indian. 

Even  when  he  had  passed  out  of 
college  and  was  in  active  employ, 
the  civilian  of  the  good  old  time 
bad  no  very  Herculean  labour  to 
perform,  unless  he  rohmtarily 
sought  to  discharge  his  duties 
thoroughly.  It  was  the  custom 
then  to  record  all  evidence  in  the 
vernacular,  and  the  decision  in  each 
case  (nominally  dictated  by  the 
judge,  magistrate,  collector,  assis- 
tant, or  other  presiding  officer)  was 
also  written  in  the  native  language. 
The  person  upon  whom  fell  ttie 
duty  of  committing  evidence  and 
orders  to  writing  was  one  of  the 
native  officials  (the  sherishtadar) 
and  there  was  no  obligation  upon 
the  responsible  Anglo- Indian  officer 
to  make  a  note  of  any  sort  upon 
what  passed  before  him.     Smoking 


his  cheroot  and  JndnlgiTig  in 
day-dream,  or  possibly  enjoying 
some  dream  strongly  resembling 
those  of  night,  the  judge  might  then 
preside  in  his  court  for  h<mn^  and 
decide  half  a  dozen  heavy  and  intri- 
cate cases,  without  the  sl^fatest 
effort,  physical  or  mentaL  Tha 
sheritfhtadar  cross-examined  wit- 
nesses, droned  out  the  proceedings 
when  they  were  recorded,  prompted 
the  decision,  and  placed  the  com- 
pleted case  before  the  jndge  fior 
signature.  And  there  was  racrdj 
any  fiftult  to  find  as  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  file  or  the  logical  se- 
quence of  the  decision  froca  tlie 
evidence.  The  sherisktadaTy  though 
not  above  imputation  as  a  knave^ 
was  seldom  a  fool ;  he  had  a  wery 
good  idea  of  law,  however  litlie 
equity  might  engage  hk  attention 
or  meet  with  his  reelect;  and  where 
it  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  par- 
ticular decision  (i.e.  where  he  had 
been  paid  for  it  beforehand)  he  was 
not  above  such  ingenious  tergiver- 
sation of  oral  testimony,  and  sfauf- 
fting  of  documentary  proofe  as  were 
necessary  to  mske  the  final  order 
defy  appeal. 

That  was  the  halcyon  time  lor 
the  court  amla  (native  subordinate 
officials),  and  those  rich  litigants 
who  could  afford  to  pay  for  justice 
(or  injustice)  as  they  required  it. 
The  slierishtadar,  whose  direct  in- 
come was  6ol.  a  year,  received  ten 
times  this  amount  by  an  indirect 
process,  and  it  was  nothing  eztraoar^ 
dinary  for  a  court  mo<m9hee  to  live 
for  years  at  a  rate  far  exceeding  that 
of  his  pay  from  Government,  and 
then  retire  upon  very  substantial 
savings.  Even  where  the  presiding 
officer  (Anglo-Indian)  judged  for 
himself,  the  amla  imposed  upon  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  by  repore- 
senting  themselves  as  all-powi»4ii]^ 
and  were  paid  for  services  Ihat  weie 
not  rendered.  The  amda  were  ge- 
nerally  believed  to  have  ihe  power  of 
influencing  decisions ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, having  no  measis  of  finding  out 
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iHnB  trMi,  often  paid  for  assistance 
ihab  could  not  be  of  anj  possible ' 
advantage  to  them.  All  tiiis  has 
changed  for  the  better;  evidence 
has  now  to  be  recorded  by  the  pre- 
siding officer,  in  English,  or  at 
least  he  has  to  take  notes  of  ik& 
evidence  in  his  own  language ;  and 
the  decision  has  invariably  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  handwriting  of  him 
who  is  responsible  for  it.  Conrt 
(wrda  may  •  still  receive  bribes  (or 
shall  we  say  gifts  ?)  for  petty  ser- 
vices, bnt  that  comi  must  be  ma- 
naged in^  an  exceptionally  bad 
manner  in  which  it  is  supposed' 
that  justice  can  be  bought  or  sold. 

B^des  not  being  overworked, 
the  civilian  g£  twenty-five  years  ago' 
•was  allowed  considerable  licence  in 
other  respects.  Eccentricities  ttiat 
would  now  involve  official  disgrace 
— perhaps  ruin,  then  only  brought 
down  upon  their  author  a  mild  re- 
monstrance. Many  are  the  stories 
current  as  illustrations  of  those 
official  irregularities.  One  civilian 
earned  celebrity  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  accustomed  his  horse  to 
stand  quiet  between  the  shafts  while 
people  mounted  the  carriage  into 
■which  it  was  harnessed.  He  had 
the  vehicle  (a  buggy)  pulled  up 
at  his  cutcherry-door,  and  eveiy 
native  desirous  of  entering  that 
temple  of  justice  had  first  to  pass 
through  the  buggy.  But  grater 
far  than  he  was  that  Anglo-Indian 
judge  who,  having  sentenced  a 
man  to  death  for  the  murder  of 
his  (the  prisoner's)  brother,  refused 
to  alter  the  sentence  although  that 
hrothiBr,  in  the  full  enjoymeiit  of 
life,  appeared  in  court.  He  had 
passed  his  tirder — the  fiat  had  gone 
forth — and,  whether  there  wer6  a 
murder  or  not,  it  was  a  principle  of 
law  that  a  judge  could  not  reverse  or 
diBnge  his  own  decision,  and  there 
was  aai  end  of  it.  The  story  of  a 
magistrate  allowing  a  son  to  go  to 
jail  as  the  fether's  proiy  is  tolerably 
sinking,  and  it  19  true.  The  &ther 
i  con^cted  of  theft  and  sentcfnced 


ii>  imprisonmient  r  the  son  pleaded 
that  his  father  was  likely  to  suffer 
riiOre  than  average  discomfort  from 
incarceration  in  jail  and  forced  la- 
bour, and  volunteered  to  expiate  his 
&ther*s  offence  in  his  own  person. 
The  magistrate,  fully  appreciating 
the  value  of  iiiis  filial  devotion, 
acceded  to  the  arrangement,  and 
the  majesty  of  the  law  was  vindi- 
cated by  substitute ;  not  vindicated 
for  any  time,  however,  for  the  son 
appeikled  against  the  sentence,  acnd, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was 
i^leased.  But  the  time  has  paas^ 
for  these  departures  firom  the  cn^- 
nary  course,  and  ihe  civilian  who 
dbes  not  wiish  to  waste  his  sweet- 
ness in  a  very  subordinate  position, 
must  know  something  of  his  duty 
and  perform  it.  ' 

The  starting-point  of  the  cove*-* 
nanted  civilian's  career  is  one  for 
all  men^-an  assistant  magistrate^ 
ship  in  a  regulation  district,  Oram 
assistant  commissionership  (of  the 
lowest  grade)  in  a  non-regulation 
district.  As  an  assistant  magistrate 
and  deputy  collector  he  learns  all 
the  duties  of  those  departments  to 
which,  inth^  Ordinary  course  of 
things,  he  vdll  have  to  devote  the 
first  ten  or  tWelve  years  of  his  ser- 
vice. The  promotion  that  he  na- 
turally looks  for  is  from  an  assistant 
to  a  joint  magistrateship,  and  then  to 
a  full  magistrate  and  collectorship. 
During  all  these  years  he  is  a  district 
officer,  whose  time  is'  fully  ocCU- 
J)ied^with  executive,  revenue,  and 
inagi^terial  duties.  He  has  mastered 
the  penal  code  and  code  of  criminal 
procSedure.  He  has  at  his  fingers* 
ends  the  details  of  the  rent  law, 
and  is  an  authority  upon  most  re« 
vemie  matters,  from  the  settlement 
of  estates  to  tine  management  of  ex- 
cise. He  has  undergone  such  a 
training  as  was  required  to  make  of 
him  a  commissioner  of  revenue  or 
a  member  6f  the  revenue  board. 
But,  unfortunately,  hi*  next  promo- 
tion is  not  usuaUy  in  the  diraetion 
for  which  he  is  fitted,  for  ti^e  na- 
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toral  step  from  a  magistrate  and 
collectorship  is  to  a  judgeship,  aod 
as  a  j'odge  he  is  called  upon  to 
exercise  a  knowledge  of  civil  law 
that  he  does  not  possess,  or  to 
which,  at  least,  he  has  served  no 
apprenticeship.  This  change  in  ihe 
ciAdlian's  position  is  eqni^ent  to 
the  elevation  of  Mr.  EInox  from  the 
Marlborough  Street  Police  Court  to 
the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  the  anomaly  of  the  pro- 
ceeding is  exaggerated  hj  the  fact 
that  the  new-made  judge  (a  very 
neophyte  himself)  has  to  direct  and 
supervise  the  work  of  uncovenanted 
subordinate  judges  who  have  spent 
the  best  part  of  a  lifetime  at  judicial 
work. 

But  the  sudden  transformation  of 
a  revenue  and  executive  officer  into 
a  judicial  functionary  is  not  the  only 
objectionable  feature  in  the  normal 
sequence  of  a  civilian's  appoint- 
ments. Another  metamorphosis  may 
immediately  await  him,  and  by  the 
time  that  he  has  learnt  something 
of  the  law  and  practice  of  his  court 
and  forgotten  much  of  his  revenue 
experience,  he  may  be  promoted 
into  the  revenue  line  once  more  as 
a  commissioner.  It  is  true  that  the 
civilian  of  second  or  third  rate 
ability  may  end  his  career  in  a  judge- 
ship and  give  more  than  half  his 
time  of  service  to  this  particular 
branch,  but  it  can  hardly  be  desi- 
rable that  experience  should  only 
be  obtained  on  the  district  bench  as 
a  consort  of  mediocrity;  and  the 
movement  that  now  favours  the 
idea  that  the  judicial  and  executive 
departments  may  be  separated  is 
one  that  must  obtain  consideration 
and  support. 

In  the  non-regulation  provinces 
the  system  of  training  and  promo- 
tion is  less  objectionable.  The  as- 
sistant commissioner  early  com- 
mences practice  as  a  civil  judge. 
He  is  a  subordinate  magistrate  and 
collector  Uke  the  assistant  magis- 
trate, but  he  adds  to  his  occupation 
m  these  capacities  the  duties  of  a 


subordinate  judge.  Promoted  to  a 
depuiy  oonmiissionersh^  he  ad- 
vances in  all  branches.  He  is  then, 
a  magistrate  and  collector  with  fall 
powers  and  a  civil  and  sessions 
judge  with  modified  jurisdiction; 
and  his  next  promotion  to  a  com- 
missionership  gives  him  the  positioii 
of  a  regulation  district  judge,  witli 
the  authority  of  a  regulation  divi- 
sional conmiissioner  of  revenue. 

Through  all  the  grades  to  a  judge- 
ship or  commissionership  promotion 
falls  to  average  officers  with  average 
regularity;  but  thereafl^  advance 
comes  of  power^  interest,  or, 
more  frequently,  exceptional  talent. 
There  are  some  few  highly  Incra- 
tivo  and  comfortable  appointments, 
for  which  high-class  ability  is  not 
commonly  considered  an  indis- 
pensable qualification.  An  opium. 
agency  is  generally  believed  to  be 
an  official  harbour  of  reftig^  for  a 
civilian  whose  ambition  does  not 
raise  within  him  an  objection  to 
being  shelved  in  a  well-paid  sine- 
cure. The  Board  of  Revenue  has 
been  more  than  once  labelled  as  an 
asylum  for  intellectual  poverty,  al- 
though work  of  an  important  cha- 
racter is  required  of  its  members, 
and  some  superior  men  have  found 
a  seat  there.  But  the  higher  ap- 
pointments generally — the  prizes  of 
the  service,  such  as  the  posts  of 
High  Court  Judge,  Member  of 
Council,  Secretary  to  (Government, 
Chief  Commissioner,  and  Lieute- 
nant-Governor — ^fall,  as  a  rule,  to 
those  whose  talentsand  energies  have 
advanced  them  beyond  the  crowd. 

Nor  does  it  always  follow  that 
the  young  civilian  goes  steadily 
through  bH  the  gradBS  that  form 
the  official  scale  above  described. 
The  man  of  more  than  ordinacy 
capacity  may  strike  out  a  career  for 
himself  before  promotion  in  the 
regpilar  course  has  fallen  to  him 
He  may  be  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  the  junior  class  to  fill  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  secretariat  or  to  occupy 
some  other  position  in  which  he 
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will  have  an  opporiimiiy  of  distin- 
goislung  himself  in  a  field  where 
there  are  fewer  competitors  for 
^Boae.  And  the  man  who  has  no 
special  claim  on  the  ground  of  of- 
ficial superiority  may  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  quit  the  regular  line 
for  some  exceptional  department, 
such  as  that  of  the  survey  or  regis- 
ration  of  deeds. 

The  mere  fact  of  a  civilian  having 
quitted  the  main  line  of  judicifd 
revenue  and  executive  work  does 
not,  however,  incapacitate  him  for 
a  return  thereto  when  it  is  conve- 
nient to  revert  to  the  old  path.  It 
is  not  held  to  he  an  insuperahle 
obstacle  to  ihe  appointment  of 
a  civilian  to  a  judgeship  that  the 
nominee  has  look^  at  judicial 
work  only  from  the  remote  stand- 
point of  the  secretariat  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  possible  that  a  civi- 
lian may  make  a  thoroughly  effi- 
cient chief  revenue  authority  with- 
out having  undemme  any  of  the 
drudgery  of  subormnate  offices.  In 
short,  it  sometimes  appears  to  be  a 
generally  accepted  principle  Ihat 
commissioners,  judges  and  others 
are,  like  poets,  bom  to  their  posi- 
tion and  fidtogether  superior  to  the 
necessity  of  professional  training. 
The  proposed  separation  of  judicial 
from  other  departments  will,  when 
carried  out,  systematise  more  cor- 
rectly the  manner  of  promotion ; 
but  our  present  purpose  is  the  de- 
scription of  what  exists,  not  the 
consideration  of  what  may  result 
from  future  reform. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a 
znoment  that  the  civilian  is  under- 
worked. In  the  great  majority  of 
instances  he  does  a  fisdr  day's  work 
for  a  wage  that  (climate,  exile,  and 
other  disadvantages  being  remem- 
bered) is  certainly  not  more  than  a 
fair  equivalent.  The  actual  time 
spent  by  judicial  and  revenue  offi- 
cers in  cutcherry  is  from  six  to 
eight  hours  a  day ;  and  during  that 
time  the  attention  of  the  official 
rarely  flags,  while  his  hand  is  almost 


constantly  employed  in  recording 
what  passes  beifore  him.  The  piles 
of  correspondence,  the  long  reports, 
the  carefully  weighed  prScU^  the  in- 
tricate accounts,  4&c.  that  occupy 
those  of  the  secretariat  and  heads 
of  departments  involve  no  slight 
amount  of  labour  and  thought. 
And  to  the  district  officer,  whether 
he  be  in  the  saddle,  on  Ihe  bench, 
or  in  the  writing-room  in  his  bun- 
galow, the  affairs  of  his  district  are 
always  present — a  source  of  anxious 
care  and  toil. 

Activity,  promptitude,  tact,  and 
perseverance  are  the  characteristics 
of  an  efficient  magistrate  and  col- 
lector or  deputy  commissioner,  and 
his  life  from  day  to  day  is  some- 
thing in  the  following  fiaishion.  Up 
like  Anglo-Indians  universally  by 
dawn,  he  takes  his  early  breiJdast 
(chota  hazri)  in  the  verandah,  while 
his  native  subordinates  (moonsJi^es 
or  sherishiadars)  read  to  him  the 
reports  that  have  come  in  by  the 
early  post  of  the  day  or  the  late 
post  of  the  preceding  evening. 
Upon  these  he  passes  such  orders 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  then  turns 
to  such  work — ^report-writing,  or 
the  preparation  of  statements — ^as 
he  may  be  able  to  do  at  home. 
Very  possibly  he  has  to  devote 
some  portion  of  the  early  morning 
to  a  visit  to  his  jail  or  to  some 
pubUc  work,  for  wluch  he  is  respon- 
sible, or  he  may  have  to  ride  several 
miles  to  make  a  local  investigation 
called  for  by  some  case  pending  be- 
fore him  in  court  or  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  replying  to  a  question 
put  by  a  superior  official.  Breakfast 
completed,  he  has  to  wend  his  way 
to  cutcherry,  and  there  give  many 
hours  to  the  hearing  of  revenue 
suits  or  criminal  cases,  or  to  the 
dispatch  of  Ihe  many  duties  apart 
from  those  of  a  dispenser  of  justice 
that  fall  to  his  lot.  And  it  is  well 
for  him  if  there  be  not  more  work, 
in  Ihe  shape  of  report- writing,  or 
correspondence,  or  decisions,  to  get 
through  after  dinner.     It  is  not 
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orrffly  cmlkai  wbo  has  to  work  as 
liard  aa  this,  bat  few  ean  afford  to 
be  idlers  without  abandoning  all 
hope  of  rising  in  tlie  service. 

In  the  non-regolatioB  provinces 
the  military  civilian  competes  with 
the  covenanted  civilian  npon  almost 
equal  terms.  From  an  assistant- 
commissionership  to  a  commis- 
sionership  he  ascends  the  official 
scale  in  due  sequence  of  promotion. 
So  fiir,  it  rarely  hi^pens  that  a 
civilian  proper  passes  over  him  in 
the  ascent.  And  if,  in  his  struggle 
to  reach  the  higher  iq)pointments, 
tiie  pnae  is  more  frequently  snatched 
from  him  by  a  jxmior  of  the  more 
&voared  service,  it  must  generally 
be  ocmcededthat  he  who  forestalled 
him  had  some  peculiar  claim  to  the 
preference.  That  the  blue  ribbons 
of  the  service  are  to  be  won  hj  the 
military  in  civil  employ  experience 
has  fully  shown  :  some  of  the  most 
importaoit  posts  in  the  country  are 
held  by  them  :  and  to  them  is  con- 
signed all  but  the  monopoly  of  the 
diplomatic  appointments.  The  one- 
rous duties  of  the  counci],  the  secre- 
tariat, the  postmaster-generalship, 
and  other  responsible  offices  of  the 
administration  have  been  imposed 
upon  those  whose  weapon  at  the 
conmiencement  of  the  battle  of  life 
was  ihe  sword  rather  than  the  pen  ; 
and,  given  the  requisite  qualifica- 
there  are  but  few  goals  that  the 
soldier  may  not  hope  to  reach. 

It  is  not  without  the  preliminary 
ordeal  of  examination  that  the  sol- 
dier enters  upon  a  civil  career.  To 
become  a  civilian  he  must  enter 
the  staff  corps,  and  entrance  to 
that  body  is  only  gained  by  passing 
an  examination — ^varying  in  its  dia- 
racter  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  emplojrment  aimed  at — ^whioh 
is  never  so  recondite  as  some  of 
those  that  are  used  as  tests  for  some 
other  services,  but  quite  searching 
enough  upon  all  useful  subjects* 
The  eooyninee  is  not  required  to 
nve  the  maiden  name  of  WilHam 
me  CoiMpieror's  nurse,  or  a  detailed 


biography  of  the  man  ^dbo  burnt  ifce 
Temple  of  Sphesus.  He  is  not  called 
upon  to  parade  a  quantity  of  snpesr- 
ficial  knowledge  which  is  nuuniy 
due  to  some  system  of  mnemoiiicB. 
But  he  must  eidiibit  a  substantial  ae- 
quaintance  witii  the  native  dialeets, 
the  law,  and  ike  history  of  tbe  pe«v 
pie  he  is  to  assbt  in  ruling-,  aad 
only  when  he  has  done  this  is  he 
qualified  for  civil  employ. 

Beades  giving  civilians  to  ike 
civil  administratioB,  the  staff  corps 
supplies  officers  to  the  Indian  Imri 
army ;  and  in  thus  providing  a  wide 
field  for  those  who  wish  to  make  a 
career  inlndia,  ihestaffcorpsaUjacfai 
to  its  ranks  many  subaltenm  finosi 
the  British  regiments.  This  &ct  is 
felt  to  be  a  grievance  by  some  of  tiie 
senior  officers  of  Queen's  troops. 
The  newly  attached  ensign,  knowing 
little  of  his  work,  is  next  to  us^essy 
tmd  before  he  has  well  mastered  the 
mysteries  of  the  goose-step  and  pla- 
toon drill  he  has  learnt  that  India 
affords  to  the  energetic  Engli^unaii 
more  lucrative  employment,  and  a 
greater  chance  of  earning  distino- 
tion  than  are  to  be  discovered  in 
the  barrack  or  on  the  parade 
ground.  Before  he  is  half  a  solder 
he  abandons  his  regiment  for  tiie 
staff  corps :  and  the  vacancy  he 
leaves  has  to  be  filled  by  anotiier 
to  whom  the  goose-step  and  diSl 
manual  are  yet  nnrevealed  arcAia. 
In  the  course  of  time  provision  umj 
be  made  lor  keeping  up  the  sopj^ 
of  staff  corps  officers  without  draw> 
ing  upon  the  resources  and  reducing 
the  strength  of  our  British  troops. 
Officers  may  be  elected  for  Indwn 
service  by  competitive  examinatton, 
or  reared  in  some  new  Addisoomba 
But  under  existing  conditions  the 
evil  complained  of  (if  it  be  an  erfi) 
is  inevitaUe ;  for^  until  junior  offi- 
cers were  drafted  from  Ihe  [j^iirii 
into  the  local  army  there  impencM 
the  dilemma  (a  mlemma  to  whidi 
Americans  do  not  olgeet)  of  havng 
native  regiments  officered  hj  caij 
lieutmant-ookmels. 
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Last  of  tbtt  Oaee  etril  serrices  i« 
thai  of  tlw  ^mcoTenanted.'  It  is 
the  miafortniie  of  this  branch  that 
it  inchides  grades  that  are  widely 
divided  in  every  respect  but  those 
of  the  most  importance.  They  are 
all  uncovenanted.  As  far  as  this 
disiuiotive  title  is  concemed,  the 
commisskmer  of  a  non-regnlatioin 
division^  who  performs  all  the 
duties  of  a  covenanted  jndge  and 
oomnissioner,  and  receives  a  salary 
of  3,oooZ.  a  year,  is  one  with  the 
native  writer  who  copies  papers 
mechanically  and  is  liberally  remu- 
nerated by  2I,  a  month.  And  more 
than  this— for  both  of  these  (or  at 
least  for  every  gazetted,  uncove- 
nanted official)  the  leave  and  pen- 
sion rules  are  the  same;  and  for 
neither  of  them  is  any  provision 
made  by  ^e  Government  table  of 
precedence.  Nominally  equal  for 
aU,  the  leave  rules  operate  in  the 
most  unequal  manner  upon  English 
and  native  uncovenanted  servants. 
To  the  native  it  is  easy  enough  to 
visit  his  home  once  a  year  when  he 
takes  the  one  month  privilege  leave 
allowed  after  eleven  months  of  ser- 
fice ;  or  he  may  spend  nearly  two 
or  three  months  of  every  second  or 
third  year  at  his  home  by  accumu- 
lating this  leave.  To  the  English- 
man it  is  only  possible  to  visit  his 
hcHne  upon  longer  leave,  and,  unless 
fais  health  break  down,  this  longer 
leave  can  only  come  to  him  after 
tedious  intervals,  and  there  is  no- 
tliing  singular  as  to  length.  The 
amended  rules  of  the  other  services 
permit  the  covenanted  and  military 
civilian  to  visit  Europe,  on  &vour- 
aUe  teims,  after  every  six  years; 
and  they  allow  as  much  as  three 
years'  Plough  at  a  time.  The 
unamended  rules  of  the  uncove- 
nanted  give  as  the  first  instalment 
of  leave,  claimable  of  right,  one 
year's  furiough  after  ten  years'  ser- 
vice, or  six  months'  leave  on  private 
afiairs  irfter  six  years'  service ;  and 
this  furlough^  or  private  afiairs 
leave,   is  ahke  f(xt   all   ibe  races 


(European,  Eurasian,  and  native> 
of  the  uncovenanted  body.  The 
matter  of  precedence  is  one  that 
might  well  be  lightly  heeded  if  ii 
did  not  extend  b^rond  social  regu- 
lations. It  may  be  galling  to  the 
pride  of  Jones  maxinvusj  an  unco- 
venanted of  twenty  years'  standing, 
to  find  himself  with  no  recognis^ 
statusy  and  see  his  brothers  Jones 
minor  and  fmnvnms  (respectively  a 
captain  of  ten  and  covenanted 
civilian  of  five  years'  servioe)  rank 
above  him  in  society.  But  it  would 
be  infinitely  uKire  galling  to  Jones 
maximu8  to  find  hisyounger  lnx>th«:s 
pass  over  him  in  official  promotion ; 
and  such  a  disaster  as  this  is  not 
altogether  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility. 

While  the  military  civilian  is  noi 
to  be  found  in  the  regulation  pro- 
vinces at  all,  the  uncovenanted  is 
only  to  be  discovered  there  at  a 
disadvantage  to  himself.  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  the  uncovenanted 
advances  in  ^e  non-regulation  pro- 
vinces stride  for  stride  with  mem* 
bers  of  the  other  services.  In  regu- 
lation districts  he  is  an  official 
helot — ^never  rising  above  the 
dignity  of  a  deputy  magistrate  or 
collector  or  principal  Sndder  Ameer. 
It  is  true  that  in  either  of  these 
capacities  he  performs  most  of  i^ 
duties  of  his  covenanted  superiors. 
He  has  fiill  powers  as  magistrate 
and  collector  and  judge.  His  de- 
cisions have  the  same  weight,  and 
are  appealable  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  covenanted  magis- 
trate, collector,  or  judge.  But  he 
can  never  hope  to  arrive  at  any- 
thing like  the  position  or  earn  the 
salary  of  his  more  fis^voured  brother 
worker,  unless  he  can  escape  to  a 
non-regulation  district. 

It  may  be  argued  that  those  who 
enter  the  uncovenanted  service 
adopt  this  career  of  inferior  pro- 
spects with  their  eyes  open,  and 
that  any  fiftvour  shown  to  them 
must  be  granted  to  the  detriment 
of  the  prospects  that  covenanted 
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ciyilians  have  been  led  to  believe 
their  peculiar  right.  Bnt  there  are 
manj  '  ancovenanted '  who  entered 
the  serrice  of  Gk>yermnent  at  a 
time  when  it  was  nniyersally  be- 
lieved that  the  nncovenanted  ser- 
yice  was  to  be  materially  improved, 
and  even  after  an  act  of  parliament 
had  opened  to  all  Europeans  of  a 
few  years*  residence  and  experience 
in  India  who  possessed  certain 
qualifications  nearly  every  appoint- 
ment in  the  country.  In  some 
provinces  this  law  has  been  little 
more  than  a  dead  letter,  but  to  the 
nncovenanted  it  is  yet  a  dream  of 
the  ^ture  that  this  indulgent  enact- 
ment may  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion, and  military  officers  in  civil 
employ  live  in  the  same  hope  with 
less  reason  to  despair  of  seeing 
their  hopes  realised. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  services 
are  employed  in  the  civil  admini- 
stration of  British  India.  Con- 
trolled in  some  measure  and  upon 
certain  points  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  and  his  Council,  the 
Viceroy  and  (Jovenor-Gteneral,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Empress 
of  Hindostan,  is  the  monarch — and 
to  a  great  extent  a  despotic  mon- 
arch— of  our  Indian  possessions 
and  its  dependencies.  India  is  too 
remote  from  Whitehall  to  admit  of 
anything  like  constant  or  direct 
rule  by  the  India  Office.  There  is, 
as  we  have  already  tried  to  show, 
no  public  opinion  as  a  local  check 
upon  the  Government.  And  except 
4hAt  he  has  a  council  whose  voice 
is  often  heard,  the  Viceroy  is  sub- 
ject to  little  more  control  than  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt. 

Assisted  by  his  ordinary  council 
the  Viceroy  determines  all  questions 
of  policy  that  concern  the  empire, 
supervises  the  proceedings  of  gover- 
nors, lieutenant-governors  and  chief 
commissioners,  and,  aided  by  his 
legislative  council,  frames  laws  for 
general  application.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, absolutely  necessary  that  every 


act  of  the  imperial  l^ifdature  sboold 
be  applied  to  every  province ;  excep- 
tions are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  governors  and  lieutenant- 
govemors  have  councils  of  tbeir 
own  to  frame  a  local  code.  To  tbe 
legislative  bodies  non-official  mem- 
bers— ^leading  merchants,  barristers, 
and  others,  European  and  native, 
are  admitted ;  but  the  ordinary  or 
executive  council  of  the  Glovemor- 
General  is  a  select  body  composed 
of  one  representative  member  from 
each  of  the  three  provinces — ^Bengal, 
Bombay,  and  Madras,  and  a  pro- 
vincial, a  military,  and  a  legislative 
member;  and  the  executive  coun- 
cils of  the  Governors  of  Bombay  and 
Madras  are  exclusive  bodies  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

In  subordination  to  the  Governor- 
General,  lieutenant-governors  and 
chief  commissioners  rule  over  the 
provinces  committed  to  their  charge. 
Upon  chief  commissioners  the  su- 
pervision of  the  supreme  authority 
has  a  greater  controlling  power 
than  that  exercised  upon  other  pro- 
consuls. Upon  many  points,  such 
as  the  appointment  and  promotian 
of  officers,  &c,y  the  chief  conmiis- 
sioner  has  to  obtain  that  authorify 
of  the  Gk>vemor- General  that  is  not 
required  in  similar  cases  by  a 
lieutenant-governor  or  governor ; 
but  even  with  these  restrictions  the 
power  of  the  chief  commissioner 
(over  a  population  of  perhaps  eight 
to  ten  millions)  is  little  short  of 
regal. 

Similarly  subject  to  the  direct 
control  of  the  supreme  Government 
are  ihe  residents  and  political 
agents  at  native  States, — those 
diplomatic  officers  who,  with  a 
limited  sta£^  watch  and  often  direct 
the  proceedings  of  the  native  princes 
of  Gwalior,  Hyderabad,  and  else- 
where. 

In  each  province  of  the  British 
dominions  there  is  a  court  of  final 
appeal  and  superintendence  in 
matters  judicial  and  civiL  In  the 
larger  provinces  the  court  is  one  of 
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several  judges.  In  the  smaller  pro- 
yinces  one  judge,  styled  the  judi- 
cial commissioner,  exercises  these 
of&ces.  So  too  in  revenne  affairs 
there  is  a  chief  anthoritj,  although 
widely  differing  in*  character.  In 
Ben^  and  the  North-West  Pro- 
TinceB  there  are  commissioners  in 
sabordination  to  the  chief  control- 
ling revenue  authoriiy — a  board  of 
several  members.  In  Madras  there 
is  a  board  without  commissioners. 
In  Bombay  there  are  two  com- 
missioners, who  are  also  the  board. 
And  in  the  smaller  provinces  the 
comnussioners  look  up  to  a  board 
which  is  represented  by  one  member 
— a  financial  commissioner.  In  each 
province  there  is  also  an  inspector- 
general  of  police  who  is  responsible 
for,  and  chief  of,  the  whole  con- 
stabulary of  the  many  districts  in 
his  jurisdiction ;  and  there  are  heads 
of  other  departments :  inspectors  of 
schools,  customs  commissioners,  and 
others,  who  are  paramount  with 
their  immediate  subordinates,  al- 
though immediately  controlled  by 
some  superior  executive  or  revenue 
authority. 

Somewhat  like   that  celebrated 


stonr  of  the  house  that  Jack  built 
is  the  description  of  official  super- 
vision. The  assistant  magistrate  is 
looked  after  b^  the  joint  magistrate ; 
the  joint  magistrate  is  a  sul^rdinate 
of  the  magistrate ;  the  magistrate's 
commitments  and  appeals  go  to  the 
judge ;  and  the  high  court  exercises 
authoriiy  over  the  orders  of  the 
judge.  And  it  is  the  same  with 
deputy  collectors,  collectors,  com- 
missioners, and  board  of  revenue  ; 
and  with  inspectors  of  police,  assis- 
tant district  superintendents,  dis- 
trict superintendents,  and  inspec- 
tors general. 

To  go  into  a  detailed  description 
of  the  system  of  governmental  de- 
partments would  be  inconsistent 
with  a  work  which  only  aims  at 
painting  life  in  India  in  its  social 
aspect.  It  might  prove  tedious 
without  being  proportionately  in- 
structive to  go  into  all  the  minutisB 
of  departments.  And  we  therefore 
quit  the  subject  of  the  rulers  in 
India  after  briefly  showing  what  are 
the  salient  points  in  the  three  civil 
services  and  tiie  most  prominent 
features  of  the  administration. 
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DR.  PUSEY  AND  DR.  TEMPLE. 


AT  the  time  of  writiiig  it  seems 
to  be  tolerably  dear  that  the 
great  rebellion  against  Dr.  Temple 
is  destined  to  aa  igiuminiotts  end. 
A  certain  qnantiiy  of  theological 
compliment  still  remains  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  the  heads  of  varioos 
parties  will  TM>t  let  slip,  withont 
further  improvement,  so  good  an 
occasion  of  eiqplaming  their  views 
of  each  other.  It  is  tme  that  they 
can  hardlj  expect  to  throw  mucji 
additional  light  upon  the  subject. 
Dr.  M*Neile  has  put  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell,  and  any  amplU 
fications  rather  weaken  i£e  effect 
of  his  pithy  expression  of  opinion. 
Dr.  Temple,  according  to  him,  is  a 
leper ;  but  then  he  is  a  leper  with 
the  redeeming  point  of  being  oo» 
vered  fix)m  head  to  sole  with  leprosy, 
and  is  consequently  so  offensive  an 
object  as  to  provide  in  some  sense 
a  safeguard  i^ainst  his  own  conta- 
gious iuEuencc.  Dr.  Pusey,  on  the 
contrary,  though  he  exhibits  as 
virulent  a  iype  of  the  same  disease, 
has  yet  certain  patches  of  appa- 
rently sound  skm :  the  unwary 
might  possibly  admit  him  into  their 
society,  and  be  infected  before  they 
knew  their  danger.  No  more  effec- 
tive simile  could  well  be  invented : 
if  Dr.  M'Neile*8  sermons  generally 
go  so  straight  to  the  point,  and  are 
expressed  with  such  admirable 
energy,  he  deserves  an  attentive 
congregation.  Feebler  writers  will 
Attempt  to  convey  the  same  senti- 
ments in  other  words ;  and  the 
effect  which  they  will  produce  upon 
party  animosities  by  this  little  in- 
terchange of  clerical  courtesies  will 
be  the  only  lasting  effect  of  the  agi- 
tation. In  a  few  years,  we  have  no 
doubt,  Dr.  Temple  will,  if  he  lives, 
be  amongst  the  most  eminent  pre- 
lates on  the  bench;  and  we  only 
hope  that  he  will  not  haye  erred  in 
the  direction  of  excessive  ortho- 
doxy.    Lawn  sleeves  and  a  seat  in 


the  House  of  Lords  are  observed  to 
exercise  a  softening  effect  upon 
many  minds,  iftid  to  raider  tiiem 
more  accessible  to  othodox  sen^ 
ments.  Yet  Dr.  Ten^le  will  be, 
under  any  <arcumstanoee,  a  credit 
to  his  order,  and  his  elevatiaii  idmj 
be  taken  as,  in  most  ways,  a  heMxj 
symptom  in  the  Qmrch.  Tbe 
dergy,  too,  h»ve  shown,  in  Bfoie  of 
the  ^orts  of  such  writars  as  Dr. 
M^eik,  that  they  possess  enoo^ 
common  sense  to  welcome  an  ap- 
pointment which  does  tin  higbest 
credit  to  the  Prime  Minister.  We 
may  congratulate  them  on  ibeir 
reluctuice.  to  be  dragged  into  i 
very  fooli^  and  perfectly  hopekv 
agitation,  in  which  every  semibk 
layman  would  have  been  eppo&oi 
to  ihem ;  and  wi&out  further  re- 
mark we  may  dismiss  the  qwBtOat 
of  what  would  have  happened  if 
they  had  determined  to  run  Mi 
heads  violently  against  a  stubbon 
stonewall.  Yetbeforethesonndofibe 
theological  war-cry  has  quite  fiwW 
from  our  hearing,  it  ma^  be  wordi 
while  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  two  leprous  patients.  Thejare 
eminent  men  in  the  Church;  and 
the  illustration  afforded  of  their 
character  and  standing  is  not  with- 
out its  interest.  The  view  espe- 
cially which  the  half  leper  takes  of 
the  whole  leper,  and  the  light  whick 
it  throws  upon  the  character  of  the 
half  leper  himself,  is  worth  examin- 
ing. Although  Dr.  Pusey,  for  we  can- 
not carry  on  Dr.  M'Neile's  pleasant 
allegory,  has  not  succeeded  in 
takme  his  party  with  him,  he  must 
be  still  regarded  as  a  leader  of  great 
importance.  One  of  Dr.  Temple's 
most  enthusiastic  supporters  speaks 
of  Dr.  Pusey  with  'bated  breath  as 
of  a  man  whose  name  should  attraci 
the  veneration  of  the  Church.  Per- 
sonally we  make  no  doubt  that  he 
deserves  all  respect,  if  veneration 
be  a  rather  strouger  word  than  ^ 
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can  easily  adopt.  Soi  when  a  liberal 
and  intelligent  man  Ttaea  language 
towards  Dr.  Pasey  such  as  the  early 
Christians  might  have  used  towards 
St.  Panl,  the  peculiar  nature  of 
hifl  conduct  on  the  present  occasion 
becomes  all  the  more  significant. 
This  controversial  veteran  may  for 
once  have  struck  a  fiikie  blow,  but 
he  still  enjoys  ^e  confidence  of  in- 
creasing numbers  of  enthusiastic 
followers ;  and  we  should  be  glad 
of  an  opportunity  for  testing  on  an 
easily  manageable  question  the 
merits  of  his  system  of  warfare. 
It  might  be  hard  to  IbUow  him 
i^irough  the  labyrinths  of  a  profound 
theological  disquisition,  but  here  he 
comes  forward  on  a  comparatively 
plain  and  simple  issue,  and  we  can  see 
of  what  degree  of  charity,  straight- 
forwardness, and  logical  fairness  he 
is  capable  towards  his  opponents. 
The  investigation  of  Dr.  Pusey 's 
zn^ts  is  not  perhaps  very  impor- 
tant in  itself,  but  it  is  scnnething  to 
know  of  what  sort  of  stufi*  the 
leaders  of  any  great  party  are  com- 
posed. 

The  cause  of  quarrel  need  not  be 
repeated  at  length.  We  all  remem- 
ber with  more  or  less  distinctness 
that  ten  years  ago  there  appeared 
a  volume  of  Essays  and  lieinewSy 
livhich  for  the  most  part  were  not 
very  readable  nor  very  startling  in 
their  contents.  The  writers,  indeed, 
were  obviously  not  of  the  school 
which  beUeves  in  the  strict  and 
literal  truth  of  every  word  of  the 
Slnglish  translation  of  the  Bible, 
nor,  for  that  matter,  of  the  Bible 
itself.  They  were  weak  about  the 
six  days  of  creation ;  they  had  their 
doubts  about  the  flood, and  Balaam's 
ass,  and  Jonah's  whale.  They  did 
not  exactly  deny  the  occurrence  of 
supernatural  interferences  with  ihe 
order  of  the  world ;  but  they  tried 
to  make  the  miracles  as  little  mira- 
culous, and  the  prophecies  as  little 
prophetic  as  possible.  If,  under 
this  manipulation,  there  appeared 
to  be  certain  gaps  and  rents  in  the 


sound  structure  of  their  orthodoxy, 
they  plastered  them  up  with  some  of 
that  skilfully  concocted  mixture  of 
theological  and  philosc^>hical  ver- 
biage which  makes  the  edifice  look 
almost  as  good  as  new.  It  is  true  that 
one  has  certain  doubts  as  to  its  sta- 
bility. One  fancies  that  a  change  wiU 
be  imperceptibly  brought  about  by 
which  all  the  old  stones  will  have 
been  picked  out  and  their  places 
supplied  with  a  less  solid  composi- 
tion, and  that  then  the  whole  edi- 
fice may  some  fine  day  come  down 
with  a  crash.  There  is  an  intellec- 
tual process  resembling  that  which 
replaces  organic  bodies  buried  in 
the  earth  by  a  slow  infiltration  of 
mineral  substances,  so  that  what 
was  a  fish  becomes  a  lump  of  flint, 
though  its  external  form  is  accu- 
rately preserved.  The  old  ortho- 
dox phraseology  may  survive  when 
every  word  has  so  changed  its  con- 
texts that  the  dogma  once  composed 
of  sound  ChrisilKn  faith  turns  out 
to  be  nothing  but  rationalism  be- 
witched. If  the  authors  of  Essays 
aiidBeviews  had  not  carried  this  pro- 
cess very  far  they  seemed  to  have 
begun  it;  the  old  bottles  were  there, 
but  their  contents  were  somehow 
being  altered  by  an  imperceptible 
chemical  transformation ;  the  wine 
had  a  very  decided  smack  of  a  new, 
and  as  the  orthodox  beheved,  a  very 
poisonous  ingredient.  Yet  most  of 
the  essays  were  only  tainted  with 
heterodoxy,  not  palpably  corrupted. 
The  arguments  were  not  indeed 
fitted  for  the  atmosphere  of  a  Sun- 
day-school; or  for  the  theological 
sdiool  which  attaches  great  impor- 
tance to  Jonah's  whale  and  would 
not  part  with  him  or  see  an  inch  of 
his  tail  converted  into  allegory 
at  any  price  whatever.  But  they 
were  such  as  had  long  been  &miliar 
to  all  thinking  men.  If  we  cannot 
quite  use  the  accustomed  formula 
that  every  clever  schoolboy  of  four- 
teen knew  all  about  them,  we  may 
at  least  say  that  no !  moderately 
clever  undergraduate  at  either  uni- 
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varsity  could  be  shocked  by  their 
novelty.     And  accordingly,  in  spite 
of  the  clerical  authorship,  the  Essays 
aivd  Reviews  attracted  little  atten- 
tion till  some  kind  friend  in  the 
Wesimmsier  Beinew  let  out  the  se- 
cret.    He  declared  that  the  book 
contained  a  new  Ghristianiiy,  and 
the  insidious  heretics  stood  suddenly 
revealed.     The  natural  result  was 
the  sale  of  several  editions  and  the 
honours  of   petty    persecution    to 
some  of  the  contributors.  The  ortho- 
dox once  fairly  aroused  showed  their 
usual  keenness  of  scent  and  began 
to  smell  out  heresies  where  none 
had  been  previously  suspected.  Va- 
liant champions  were  told  o£P  to 
tackle  each  of  the  assailants  sepa- 
parately ;  and  of  course  each  cham- 
pion discovered  the  forbidden  thing 
with  unmistakable  plainness  in  the 
writings   of  his  opponent.      They 
acted  Hke  the  police,  who  sometimes 
atone  for  a  proved  negligence  by 
providing  evidence  against  a  per- 
fectly honest  man.     The  legal  pro* 
secutions,  however,  failed ;  and  the 
hubbub  which  had  been  raised  gra- 
dually died  away.     Our  attention 
has  since  that  time  been  distracted 
by  battles  fought  over  far  more  cri- 
tical issues.  It  is  not  Jonah's  whale 
which  now  occupies  the  foreground, 
in  spite  of  the  attention  temporarily 
drawn  to  him  and  his  like  by  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Colenso.     The  more 
recent  advocates    of  heresy    have 
scorned  such  antagonists  ;  and  have 
denied  the  existence  of  inspiration 
or  of  miracles  in  any  sense  of  the 
words,   or  the  possibility  of   any 
knowledge  but  that  called  scientific. 
Believers  have  to  fight  not  against 
the  cavils   of  men  haggling  over 
details,  but  against  the  determined 
opponents  who  question  the  validity 
of  all  theology  whatever. 

Dr.  Temple's  nomination  resusci- 
tated for  a  time  the  old  controversy ; 
and  we  will  spend  a  few  words  in 
the  endeavour  to  appreciate  the 
nature  of  the  assault  upon  his  posi- 
tion.  The  essay,  upon  which  a  great 


deal  of   exegetical    ingenuity  has 
been  expended,  is,  to  say  the  troth, 
a  composition  of  no  gr^  s^^engih. 
The  style  is  of  that  gracefal  and 
picturesque  order  much  affected  bj 
writers  of  the  Broad  Church  school, 
which  rather  gives  the  impression 
that  the  author  is  not  too  desirous 
•  of  coming  to  the  point,  and  thinb 
that  difficulties  should  be  eraded 
under  cover  of  a  plentiful  discharge 
of  eloquence,  rather  than  enoonn- 
tered  face  to  fiace.  It  fixes,  howeyer, 
with  precision    the  point  of  view 
from  which  Dr.  Temple  starts,  and 
from  which,  for  there  is  so  mnch 
truth  in  the  assertions  of  his  o{ypO' 
nents,  the  other  essayists  also  starts 
though  the  lengths  of  the  sabse- 
quent   journeys  which   they  hare 
taken  are  very  various.     We  may 
explain  very  simply  what  seems  to 
be  the  central  idea,  more  or  less 
common  to  them  all.     The  contrast 
between  theology  and  science  oocn- 
pies,  and  very  rightly  occupies,  a 
large  part  of  the  controversies  of 
the  day.     Some  nmve  people  seri- 
ously believe,  and  act  on  the  bdie( 
that  this  battle  between  opposing 
schools  of  thought  maybe  reconciled 
simply  by  explaining  the  first  diap- 
ter  of  G^esis,  or  by  getting  rid  of 
the  Jonah's  whale  variety  o£  diffi- 
culty.    The  days,  however,  of  this 
innocency  are  rapidly  passing.    All 
thinking  men  are  becoming  aware 
of  the  full  significance  of  ^e  deqv 
est    and    widest    of    all    existing 
contrasts  of   thought,   and   admit 
that  some  radical  remedy  is  re- 
quired, though  there  is  the  greatest 
difference    of   opinion    as    to   its 
nature.     Positivists  tell  us  frankly 
to  aband(Hi  all  theology  as  an  idle 
superstition,  and  to  base  the  reli- 
gion of  the  fritnre  upon  our  scientific 
knowledge.      The    Pope    is    bold 
enough  to  take  the  opposite  line, 
and  to  curse  all  scientific  theorists 
who  dare  to  oppose  his  authority 
with  unrivalled  emphasis  and  com- 
pleteness. The  Broad  Church  8cho(^ 
are  anxious  to  effect  a  reoonciliatioD 
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and  to  talk  such  scaentific  theology 
or  sticli  theological  science  as  may 
succeed  in  satisfying  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  all  parties.  Dr.  Tem- 
ple's essay  is  an  attempt  to  apply 
this  method  to  one  particular  case. 
He  starts,  as  no  candid  person  can 
deny,  from  a  profound  helief  in  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  endea- 
vours to  show  tha^  if  duly  ex- 
plained, it  meets  all  the  reqnire- 
znents  of  scientific  thinkers.  Thus, 
for  example,  it  has  long  heen  felt  as 
a  difficulty  that  the  old  interpreta- 
tion of  Christianity  implies  a  nar- 
row conception  of  the  world  in 
which  we  liv^e,  and,  so  to  speak, 
displaces  its  centre.  It  would  he 
curious  to  trace  the  effect  upon  theo- 
logical conceptions  of  the  sirong  per- 
ception of  the  fiict  that  there  are 
other  nations  hesides  the  Christian, 
and  that  this  planet  is  an  insignificant 
atom  in  the  universe.  The  school 
of  Voltaire  were  never  tired  of  in- 
sisting upon  the  apparent  ahsurdity 
of  a  creed  which  seems  to  imply  that 
the  whole  attention  of  the  Ahmghty 
Creator  of  infinite  systems  is  ab- 
sorbed hy  this  infinitesimal  grain  of 
dust.  For  a  similar  reason  they 
were  constantly  eulogising  the 
Chinese,  not  merely  to  prove  that 
a  nation  might  get  on  very  well 
without  any  knowledge  of  our 
creeds,  hut  to  diminish  in  our 
imaginations  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  Christianity  to  the  world. 
Tt  was  not,  as  they  were  endea- 
vouring to  suggest,  really  the  one 
central  phenomenon,  hy  a  reference 
to  which  the  whole  history  of  man- 
kind must  he  explained,  hut  merely 
the  helief  of  a  small  minoriiy,  and 
that  not  hy  any  means  the  hest 
minority  of  the  human  race.  How 
is  it  possihle  to  hold  that  the  know- 
ledge of  Christian  truths  is  of  such 
vital  importance,  when  we  see  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fflct,  two  men  out  of 
three  have  always  heen  in  profound 
ignorance  that  Christianity  existed  ? 
K  the  Maker  of  the  world  had 
really  worked  upon  the  plan  ex- 
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plained  hy  theologians,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  that  plan  were  essential  to 
salvation,  how  is  it  pos^hle  to  con- 
ceive that  Christianity  should  have 
occupied  so  small  a  space  in  the 
great  total  of  human  heliefe  and  in 
the  general  development  of  man* 
kind? 

To  such  questions  there  are 
various  answers,  of  which  the  safest 
is  perhaps  that  which  rests  upon 
our  incapacity  for  dealing  with 
such  proolems  at  all.  The  one 
which  is  now  most  incredible  is 
that  which  orthodox  people  for- 
merly held  with  a  charming  firuik- 
ness,  that  all  the  heathen  would  be 
damned,  from  Plato  and  Socrates 
to  the  worshippers  of  Mumbo 
Jumbo.  Such  an  opinion  is  simply 
irreconcilable  with  the  modem  tone 
of  thought ;  and  Dr.  Temple  has 
endeavoured  to  answer  the  difficulty 
by  showing  that  the  belief  in  the 
Christian  scheme  is  compatible 
with  the  belief  that  to  all  other 
nations  and  creeds  there  were 
assigned  different  tasks  in  the 
education  of  the  world.  The  Ro- 
mans, he  thinks,  educated  the  will, 
the  Greeks  the  intellect,  and  the 
Asiatic  people  the  imagination  of 
mankind;  and  though  these  duties 
might  be  lower  than  that  dis* 
charged  by  the  Jews,  they  were 
equaUy  essential,  and  formed  part 
of  a  general  scheme  in  which 
Christiaaiiiy  occupies  the  central 
place.  In  the  same  spirit  he  deals 
with  a  further  problem.  The  Posi- 
tivist  holds  that  mankind  goes 
through  a  gradual  process  of  de- 
velopment; Dr.  Temple  repHes  that 
thev  go  through  a  process  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  difference  between 
those  two  words  precisely  marks 
the  difference  between  the  schoola 
of  thought.  Both  parties  admit  it 
to  be  true  that  a  certain  progress 
takes  place,  the  principle  of  which 
may  be  made  intelli^ble  to  our 
intellect.  The  Positivist  having 
discovered,  as  he  fancies,  the  law 
of  this    progress,  declines    to  ^ 
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farther  and  account  for  its  origin. 
Dr.  Temple  accounts  for  it  by  the 
beKef  in  a  Divine  ruler  who  behaves 
towards  us  as  a  master,  a  teacher, 
and  an  adviser.  The  Gomtist  three 
stages  have  a  counterpart  in  Dr. 
Temple's  three  periods  of  childhood, 
adolescence,  and  manhood.  We 
are  treated  with  the  corresponding 
modes  of  positive  law,  of  example, 
and  of  principle.  And  thus  in  his 
view  the  Christian  is  enabled  to 
have  a  conception  of  the  world  as 
a  whole,  passing  through  a  definite 
process  of  growth,  as  distinctly  as 
the  scientific  thinker  could  demand. 
We  cannot  enter  upon  the  wide 
question  how  far  the  reconcilia- 
tion thus  effected  is  complete,  and 
whether  Dr.  Temple's  theory,  when 
worked  out  in  detail  and  pushed  to 
its  legitimate  consequences,  would 
prove  to  be  compatible  with  the 
continued  vitality  of  certain  ortho- 
dox dogmas.  This,  however,  is  clear, 
that  Dr.  Temple  starts  from  a  pro- 
found belief  in  the  truth  and  bound- 
less importance  of  Christianity ;  that, 
in  his  mind,  it  is  the  one  central  event 
to  which  all  previous  and  subsequent 
history  must  be  referred,  and  that  a 
study  of  that  truth  can  alone  supply 
the  theory  by  which  the  perplexed 
but  all-important  eniraia  can  be 
satis&ctorily  solved.  He,  like  the 
Positivist,  looks  upon  mankind  as  a 
whole,  going  through  a  certain  pro- 
cess of  development,  and,  like  the 
Positivist,  admits  what  we  hold  to 
be  the  important  truth  that  the  fu- 
ture of  any  religion  must  depend 
upon  the  extent  to  which  it  satisfies 
the  scientific  requirement  of  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  that  develop- 
ment. It  must  answer,  in  short, 
the  questions  what  we  are,  whence 
we  come,  whither  we  are  going,  and 
what  we  ought  to  do  in  consequence ; 
and  the  answer  will  not  be  satisfS^;- 
tory  unless  the  *  we '  comprehends 
not  merely  a  chosen  race  or  sect, 
but  all  the  races  and  creeds  of  man- 
kind. No  answer,  indeed,  can  be 
complete,  for  there  are  limits  to  hu- 


man knowledge  ;  but  any  satia&ctoiiy 
answer  must  be  compatible  with 
our  knowledge  as  &r  as  it  extends, 
and  show  that  the  mysteries  'which 
must  always  remain  are  due,  not  to 
the  inherent  defects  of  the  method, 
but  to  our  limited  faculties  for  ap- 
plying it.  All  the  controversies 
provoked  by  Dr.  ^temple's  essay  flow 
from  these  principles  ;  and  we  will 
endeavour  shortly  to  point  oat  how 
the  view  which  is  taken  of  them  by 
the  rival  combatants  illustrates  their 
own  position  and  the  general  bear- 
ings of  the  discussion.  We  doubt, 
indeed,  whether  Dr.  Temple's  here- 
tical tendencies  would  have  beea 
discovered  from  his  essay,  if  pub- 
lished alone ;  few  people  would  hav« 
read  it,  and  a  large  proportaon  of 
those  few  would  not  have  nnder- 
stood  it.  We  hold  also,  as  "we  shall 
presently  show,  that  the  attempts 
to  extort  any  definitely  heretical 
propositions  from  the  essay  have 
signally  fiuled.  But,  after  all,  in- 
stinct in  such  matters  is  often  better 
than  reasoning,  and  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  essay,  if  not  of  its  definite 
statements,  indicates  a  set  of  pre- 
possessions and  beUefs  which  are  at 
the  very  antipodes  of  those  heM  by 
Dr.  Pusev.  The  specific  allegations 
are  worth  notice,  not  as  valuable  in 
themselves,  but  as  indicating  the 
points  on  which  the  rival  schools 
are  likely  to  come  first  into  ooUisian. 
We  will  therefore  begin  by  no- 
ticing the  two  points  upon  which 
Dr.  Pusey  relied.  First,  he  declared 
that  a  passage  of  Dr.  Templets  essay 
involved  'a  denial  of  miraoles/ 
Secondly,  he  said  that  another  pas- 
sage led  to  the  conclusion  that '  S(sip- 
ture  is  no  longer  the  authoritative 
guide  of  conscience,  but  men's  Ta> 
rious  consciences,  enlightened  or  un- 
enlightened, become  the  rule  of 
their  faith.  A  common  creed  would 
be  a  tvTBjmj  to  conscience.'  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  show  how 
strained  and  unfair  are  these  inter- 
pretations. In  the  ver 
for  example,  which,  on  [ 
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showing,  is  incompatible  with  a  be- 
lief in  mirades,  Dr.  Temple  not 
only  speaks  of  oop  Lord's  coming — 
itsdf  the  most  sinpendons  of  mira- 
des— as  the  central  event  of  all  time ; 
but  speaks  expressly  of  the  f  arables 
and  miraclee^  amongst  other  things, 
as  h&ng  ^the  companions  of  in- 
iancy  and  old  age,'  and,  in  a  general 
way,  infinitely  delightfdl  and  pro- 
fitdl>le  to  iibe  soul.  And  in  the 
other  case  we  might  n^^  that  Dr. 
Temple  speaks  of  the  Bible  as  the 
great  object  of  aU  study,  which 
*  wins  firom  ns  all  the  reverence  of 
a  supreme  authority,  and  yet  im- 
peses  on  us  no  yoke  of  subjection.' 
We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  indulge 
in  air^  special  pleading  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  the  matter  has  been  fully 
enough  discussed,  and  it  is  not 
specii^y  interesting  to  discover  to 
what  extent  one  theologian  has  suc- 
ceeded in  distorting  the  plain  words 
of  another.  The  process  is  too 
common  to  be  at  all  amusing.  These 
two  propositions,  however,  unfair 
as  is  the  process  by  which  they  have 
been  twisted  out  of  Dr.  Temple's 
writings,  indicate,  not  so  un&drly, 
the  real  issue  between  him  and  lus 
assailants.  The  men  of  science,  as 
we  all  know,  are  very  reluctant  to 
admit  of  the  miraculous.  They  re- 
gard  the  miracles,  not  as  an  argu- 
ment for  believing  in  Christiamly, 
but  as  one  of  ^e  chief  stumbling- 
blocks  to  belief.  They  may  admit 
the  morality  to  be  pure  and  its 
offset  upon  the  world  to  be  admira- 
ble; but  they  cannot  believe  in  a 
statement  of  &ct6,  which  by  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  miraculous 
in  which  it  is  env^oped,  is,  in  their 
opinion,  condenmed  to  be  the  utte- 
ranee  of  a  credulous  and  untrust- 
worthy set  of  witnesses.*  The  line 
ti^en  by  Dr.  Temple  is  intended 
to  meet  this  difficulty.  '  True,'  he 
says,  *'  we  should  not  believe  in  mi- 
racles now,  but  if  we  look  at  the 
world's  history  ss  a  whole,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  believing  that  there 
were    miracles   once.'     Assuming 


that  the  advent  of  Christianity  was 
the  turning  point  of  that  history,  it 
might  well  be  accompanied  hj  an 
exhibition  of  supernatural  power. 
We  are  too  wise  and  too  sceptical 
just  now  to  be  impressed  by  such 
events,  but  if  history  is  nothing  but 
a  record  of  GKkL's  dealing  lyith  man 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  in  an  earlier  epoch  he  used 
means  suitable  to  the  period.  We 
don't  ask  people  to  believe  now  on 
the  strength  of  arguments  only  fitted 
for  chilcQiood ;  we  appeal  to  their 
reason  and  their  conscience ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  miracles  would 
not  once  have  been  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  impressing  their  minds. 
It  would  be  uncandid  in  the  highest 
degree  to  say  that  such  an  argument 
is  incompatible  with  a  belief  in  mi- 
racles ;  we  have  no  doubt  that  Dr. 
Temple  sincerely  betieves,  not  only 
in  the  resurrection,  but  in  the  heal- 
ing of  the  sick  and  the  conversion 
of  wine  into  water.  But  to  be 
equally  candid,  we  confess  that  the 
argument  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of 
a  dangerous  tendency  to  its  em- 
ployer. When  MidiUeton  argued 
in  the  last  century  that  the  age  of 
miracles  had  ceased  with  the  apos- 
tles, it  would  have  been  un&ir  to 
say  that  he  necessarily  disbeUeved 
that  the  apostles  had  worked  mira- 
cles. But  the  tendency  of  his  theory 
was  unmistakable.  And  in  the 
same  way  we  believe  that  whilst 
Dr.  Temple  is  trying  sincerely  to 
represent  Christianity  in  sudi  a 
light  as  to  give  the  least  possible 
shock  to  the  prejudices  of  the  age, 
he  is  really  in  danger  of  encourag- 
ing a  more  daring  scepticism.  I 
don't  ask  you,  he  says,  to  believe  in 
signs  and  wonders  at  the  present 
day ;  I  know  that  you  would  laugh 
at  me,  and  I  can't  say  that  you 
would  be  wrong;  but  then  I  will 
show  you  that  your  theory  is  not 
incompatible  with  a  belief  in  the 
miraculous  reduced  to  its  narrowest 
dimensions  and  applied  only  to  a 
very  remote  epoch.    I  do  not  a^ 
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yon  to  accept  Christianitj  on  the 
strength  of  ^e  miracles ;  but  I  beg 
you  to  accept  a  few  very  harm- 
less miracles  on  the  strength  of  the 
many  claims  of  Christianity.  The 
argument  may  possibly  remind  us 
of  the  old  excuse  about  the  child 
being  such  a  very  little  one.  With^ 
out  impugning,  however,  its  logical 
validity  it  is  certainly  in  substance 
a  concession  to  the  sceptical  view, 
and  as  such  may  be  fiJrly  dreaded 
by  the  school  which  regards  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church  as  unchange- 
able truths,  entirely  exempt  from 
the  usual  laws  of  development  which 
affect  all  other  ideas.  In  the  same 
way,  the  doctrine  as  to  the  relations 
between  the  conscience  and  the 
Bible  certainly  does  not  amount  to 
a  heresy,  but  may  fairly  be  regarded 
by  Dr.  Pusey's  school  as  liable  to 
suspicion.  Dr.  Pusey  holds  that 
the  Church  is  a  body  endowed  with 
supernatural  powers  and  therefore 
with  supernatural  claims  to  our 
obedience.  We  do  not  inquire— for 
it  would  be  an  endless  task  and 
would  probably  end  in  no  definite 
conclusion — ^what  is,  in  his  opinion, 
the  ultimate  court  of  appeal,  and 
whether  he  would  rest  in  the  last 
resort  upon  Scripture  or  conscience, 
or  the  Church,  or  how  he  would  re- 
concile their  rival  claims.  That  is  a 
point  upon  which  the  High  Church 
party  appear  to  us  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition of  hopeless  confusion.  Dr. 
Temple  seems  to  have  said  little 
more,  so  &x  as  we  can  interpret  his 
rather  vague  rhetoric,  than  must  of 
necessiiy  be  said  by  any  one  who 
maintains  the  Protestant  theory  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment.  Still 
there  are  undoubtedly  some  awk- 
ward inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
his  assertion  that '  when  conscience 
and  the  Bible  appear  to  differ,  the 
pious  Christian  immediately  con- 
cludes that  he  has  not  really  under- 
stood the  Bible.'  The  pious  Chris- 
tian, if  we  may  judge  from  expe- 
rience, is  apt  to  proceed  under  these 
circumstances  to  put  very  non-natu- 


ral interpretations  upon  the  BiUe. 
He  explains  away  a  good  many  un- 
pleasant conclusions,  and  sometimes 
seems  to  his  adversaries  to  hoTer 
upon  the  verge  of  dishonesty.  As 
Ih*.  Pusey  truly  suggests,  the  dec* 
trines  of  the  atonement  and  of  ever- 
lasting damnation  sometimes  soffei 
considerable  distortion  or  disappear 
altogether.  Dr.  Temple,  we  have 
not  the  least  doubt,  finds  no  diffi- 
culty in  any  case  in  recondling  th« 
teaching  of  the  Bible  with  the  voioe 
of  conscience.  But  others  of  hk 
school  do,  and  sometimes,  instead  d 
inferring  that  they  have  misiaier' 
preted  the  Bible,  they  infer  thai  tk 
Bible  teaching  is  wrong.  Dr.  Tem- 
ple, as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
is  naturally  drawn  to  these  concln- 
sions  by  his  theory.  It  is  of  the  es* 
sence  of  his  argument  that  Chnsti* 
auity  and  scientific  teaching  mata- 
allyconfirmeachother.  ThestzYmgesi 
defence  of  Christianity  is,  therefoiey 
that  it  confirms  and  elucidates  tb 
teaching  of  our  unassisted  ftcnltifis; 
it  adds  truths  of  which  we  should 
without  it  have  been  ignorant ;  b&t 
it  contradicts  nothing  that  we  have 
learnt  by  the  indejpendent  cross-ex- 
amination of  conscience.  Whether^ 
in  &ct,  it  does  so  or  not,  we  seed  not 
ask.  Dr.  Pusey,  however,  sees  thai 
many  people  draw  conclusions  fifom 
their  consciences  whicH  lead  them 
to  repudiate  the  teadiing  of  the 
Bible ;  his  inference  is  w&t  thor 
consciences  must  be  put  down ;  and 
he  is  naturally  shy  of  the  concessions 
made  by  Dr.  Temple  which  are  odj 
an  argument  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity, if  it  can  be  shown  thai 
Christianity  and  our  consciencee 
mutually  confirm  each  other.  We 
may  admire  Dr.  Temple's  fidth  in 
the  ultimate  result  of  free  inqwrj 
and  believe  with  him  that  the  atone- 
ment and  the  doctrine  of  a  fatore 
punishment  will  be  found  to  fell  in 
with  our  highest  natural  aspirations. 
But  we  cannot  find  fault  with  Dr. 
Pusey  on  his  own  assumptions  when 
we  see  such  ^^concession  made  to 
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tiie  enemy,  and  when  we  remember 
that,  however  perfect  the  nltimate 
Teconciliation  may  be,  there  are  in 
fact  many  people  who  object  to  the 
Bible  becanse  it  erroneously  seems 
to  them  to  oppose  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience.  Br.  Pnsey  is  per- 
fectly consistent  in  saying,  Submit 
your  consciences  to  the  rule  of  some- 
thing or  other — ^the  Bible  or  the 
Church,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two — 
and  in  condenming  everybody  who 
admits,  even  by  implication,  that  in 
case  of  an  irreconcilable  conflict  the 
Bible  may  possibly  be  in  the  wrong. 
The  best  illustmtion,  however,  of 
the  difference  between  Dr.  Temple  • 
and  the  orthodox,  may  be  found  in 
another  place.  We  thought  it 
worth  while,  on  noticing  the  re- 
vival of  the  controversy,  to  look 
back  to  some  of  the  defenders  of 
the  faith,  who  origmally  went  out 
against  the  authors  of  Essays  a/nd 
Reviews.  The  opponent  of  Dr. 
Temple  was  Dr.  Goulbum,  and 
we  found  in  his  article  a  perfect 
gem  of  theological  controversy.  He 
pointed  out  at  considerable  length 
<^e  same  errors  which  Dr.  Pusey 
has  assaulted.  He  said  that  Dr. 
Temple's  views  were  irreconcilable 
with  a  belief  in  miracles ;  that  he 
had  not  talked  as  much  as  he  should 
have  done  about  the  Atonement  or 
about  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  he  quoted  the  passage 
about  the  Bible  and  conscience. 
His  main  point,  however,  was  Dr. 
Temple's  folly  in  believing  that  the 
heathen  generally  had  any  share 
in  the  providential  scheme  of  the 
world.  Dr.  Goulbum  accounted 
hr  the  phenomenon  much  more  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  by  assuming 
that  these  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
done  something  for  mental  develop- 
ment, but  nothing  for  religion  or 
morality;  and  he  thought  that  it 
was  enough  to  say  that  their  evil 
deeds  were  the  result  of  Our 
Heavenly  Father  having  left  men 
to  follow  their  own  devices.  This 
is  a  charmingly  orthodox  phrase; 


whether  it  is  a  pious  or  rational  ex- 
planation of  the  difficulty,  we  must 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  our 
readers.  The  happiest  passage, 
however,  in  which  this  doctrine  was 
asserted,  consisted  in  an  appeal  to 
Dr.  Temple,  which  really  deserves 
a  rather  more  extended  comment. 
He  begged  Dr.  Temple  to  reflect 
upon  this  remarkable  circumstance, 
which,  by  way  of  corresponding 
emphasis,  was  put  into  all  the 
honours  of  italics,  namely — ^that  tJie 
aniSf  both  tisefid  and  omdmental^  took 
their  rise  in  tJie  family  of  Cain ;  and 
he  further  remarked  that  these  arts 
were  *  the  great  medium  '  of  civili- 
sation. Dr.  Gk>ulbum  did  not 
venture  to  draw  any  definite  con- 
elusion  from  this  tremendous  fact. 
We  will  venture,  however,  to  sup- 
ply his  place,  and  to  point  out  the 
assumption,  tacit  or  expressed, 
which  form  the  substance  of  the 
argument  insinuated. 

The  first  assumption  implied  is, 
that  the  story  is  true ;  and  m  argu- 
ing against  a  supposed  freethinker, 
Dr.  (^ulbum  might  have  remem- 
bered that  it  was  rather  dangerous 
to  qnote  the  stoiy  of  Tubal  Cain  as 
confidently  as  the  story  of  the  steam- 
engine.  There  are  rash  sceptics 
who  have  their  doubts  as  to  Tubal 
Gain,  and  put  in  a  claim  for  the 
makers  of  flint  and  stone  imple- 
ments. 

The  next  assumption  is  that  the 
value  of  an  art  is  in  some  degree  af- 
fected by  the  character  of  its  inven- 
ventor ;  so  that  if  Watt  had  been 
a  drunkard  or  a  murderer,  we  might 
reasonably  have  inferred  iJiat  steam- 
engines  could  render  no  service  to 
the  morals  of  mankind. 

The  third  assumption  is,  that  the 
character  of  a  man  is  so  far  affected 
by  that  of  his  ancestors  that,  if 
Watt's  great  -  great  -  great  -  great - 
grandfawer  (for  such  was  the  re- 
lationship of  Cain  to  Tubal  Cain) 
had  committed  a  murder,  the  use 
of  steam-engines  would  still  havje 
been  liable  to  suspicion.  oyvjOOglc 
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The  fourth  assumption  is  that 
the  taint  thus  conveyed  must  be  so 
deadly  as  to  ding  to  an  art,  even 
when  adopted  by  somebody  else; 
for,  as  we  mast  assume  that  Tubal 
Cain  and  his  descendants  were  all 
drowned  in  the  flood,  it  is  plain 
that  the  manufacture  of  brass  and 
iron  must  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  family  of  Noah. 

Dr.  Qoulbum  may  perhaps  dsny 
all  these  assumptions,  but  tiiey  are 
essential  to  his  argfument.  He  is, 
of  course,  not  seeking  to  prove,  what 
would  be  manifest  without  any  re- 
ference to  Tubal  Cain,  that  a  bad 
man  may  be  a  good  engineer,  and 
that  an  extension  of  railroads  is  not 
equivalent  to  an  elevation  of  moral 
principle.  He  is  trying  to  make 
out  that  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
arts  raises  some  additional  pre- 
sumption against  the  theory  which 
would  make  their  invention  a  necefr- 
sary,  though  not  a  sufficient,  aid  to 
general  progress,  and,  therefore,  an 
object  worthy  of  providential  super^ 
intendenoe.  Kow,  if  the  ti«dition 
be  altogether  a  mistake;  if  Tubal 
Gain  may,  for  anything  we  know, 
have  been  a  most  respectable  work* 
ing  man;  if  his  character  proves 
nothing  against  his  invention;  if 
the  character  of  his  great-great- 
great*great-grand£»ther  proves  just 
as  little ;  if  the  character  of  the  origi- 
nal inventor  proves  nothing  against 
the  use  of  the  art  by  anybody  else, 
the  truth  of  any  one  of  these  suppo- 
sitions makes  Dr.  Gbulbum's  infer- 
ence i^ainst  the  arts  of  civilisation 
singly  childish.  Accordingly,  hav- 
ing made  the  assertion  about  what 
he  calls  a  'pregnant  &ct,'  Dr. 
Goulbum  is  afraid  to  make  any  use 
of  it  beyond  putting  his  statement 
into  italics.  That  is,  he  makes  an 
insinuation  which  is  nugatory  unless 
followed  up  by  some  ludicrous  pro- 
positions, and  then,  shrinking  from 
his  own  conclusions,  tries  to  suggest 
the  result  to  his  readers  without 
putting  it  into  plain  language.  We 
can  eaeoly  guess  where  logict^  habits 


of  this  kind  are  oontracted.  In  tiie 
pulpit  a  man  may  easily  misttke  an 
epigram  or  an  allusion  for  an  ail- 
ment ;  no  one  can  answer  lum,  and 
no  one  cares  to  examine  too  close^ 
into  his  reascming ;  if  there  are  any 
weak  places  in  his  logic,  he  cao 
slur  them  over  by  a  shruff  of  ih» 
shoulders,  a  wave  of  the  hand,  or 
a  tearfal  glance  towards  heavan; 
and  half  his  congregation,  even  if 
their  minds  are  not  in  a  semi-torpid 
condition,  will  think  it  sacrilegioas 
to  unravel  a  sophistry  employed  fir 
pious  purposes.  But  it  is  a  Grange 
and  a  really  melancholy  thing  tint 
a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  of  fall 
age  and  presumed  ability,  wliohas. 
been  at  the  head  of  a  great  pnUic 
school  and  a  preacher  of  eminene^ 
to  cultivated  congregations,  shooli 
write  down  such  stuff  in  his  own 
study,  send  it  to  the  printers,  cor^ 
rect  the  press,  and  finally  hm  it 
published  to  the  world  under  Ab 
editorship  of  a  distinguished  biah0{i, 
as  part  of  a  serious  defence  of 
Christianity  against  the  attacks  rf 
leanmed  infideto.  Yet  the  worst  cf 
it  is,  not  that  the  reaaoning  ii  » 
inexpressibly  childish  that  a  mn 
who  should  use  it  in  any  othor  ikn 
the  most  sacred  and  important  of 
subjects^  would  blush  at  the  mj 
suggBstioiL  of  such  an  argnmeai^ 
even  if  he  had  not  oondescoided  to 
put  it  into  words ;  but  that  it  rqlv^ 
sents — in  a  very  grotesque  shape,  ft 
is  true-— one  of  the  real  tendoidea 
of  a  certain  school  of  theologj. 
There  are  evidently  people  ^ 
think  that  they  are  doing  serrio^ 
to  Christianity  by  showing  thai,  ia 
the  orthodox  view,  Qod  took  oar» 
of  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  aad 
left  the  vast  majority  of  the  worid 
to  Ihe  management  of  the  deni; 
that  the  improvement  of  the  ait» 
and  sciences,  which  distinguidiiiMa 
from  beasts,  is  no  part  of  the  pro* 
vidential  order  of  things,  and,  0 
short,  that  we  honour  the  Afanig^ 
by  declaring  that  Romans,  Gretfs^ 
Hindoos,  Chinese,  and  a  thoostfd 
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other  raees  were  iv)t  guided  or 
guarded  by  His  providence,  and 
that  all  the  results  of  their  oivilisa- 
tion  are  of  necessity  vile  and  worth- 
less. Few  people  accept  this  doc- 
trine frankly ;  but  we  ^mit  that  it 
is  a  really  logical  result  ^m  a  cer- 
tain class  of  theological  opinion, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  such  theology  has  become 
barren  and  unprofitable,  as  well  as 
incredible. 

Before  we  draw  any  conclusions 
as  to  this  conflict  of  opinions, 
we  must  notice  shortly  one  other 
significant  symptom  brought  out 
in  collateral  controversy  upon  Dr. 
Temple's  responsibility  for  his 
brother  essayists.  The  attempt  to 
saddle  him  with  such  opinions 
is  sufficient  proof,  if  proof  were 
wanting,  that  no  degree  of  in- 
genious wire-drawing  could  ex- 
tract from  his  essay  any  directly 
heretical  propositions.  The  attempt 
was  encumbered  with  many  diffi- 
cultie&  All  mutual  responsibility 
had  been  expressly  disavowed  in. 
the  preface.  No  one,  not  even  his 
warmest  antagonist,  believes  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Temple  does 
agree  with  all  the  opinions  of  liis 
colleagues.  Without  demanding  a 
charitable  construction  of  motives, 
there  is  not  even  a  reasonable  pre- 
snmption  that  Dr.  Temple  shsured, 
for  example.  Professor  Baden 
Powell's  views  about  miracles,  or 
Dr.  Rowland  Williams*  theory  of 
prophecy,  or  Mr.  Goodwin's  opinion 
of  the  relations  of  geological  and 
bihlioal  teaching.  We  do  not  know 
what  are  his  opinions  on  these 
points,  nor  can  any  of  his  oppo- 
nents say  how  far  his  presuned 
sympathies  are  carried.  We  have 
indeed  attributed  certain  tendencies 
to  his  essay,  but  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, not  of  the  consequences  which 
we  draw  from  it,  but  of  those  which 
he  has  drawn  himself^  for  which 
alone  he  can  be  responsible.  The 
very  worst  that  can  be  said  by 
his  bitterest  enemy  is  this:    that 


when  Dr.  Temple  found  his  essay 
bound  up  with  others  of  more  pro- 
nounced tendencies,  he  did  not 
afterwards  disavow  a  complicity 
which  he  had  repudiated  by  antici^ 
pation.  His  abstinence  from  snch 
a  course  may  have  been  mistaken ; 
but  he  may  have  been  actuated  by 
a  sense  of  honour,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  Thus,  after  making  every 
possible  allowance,  we  shall  find 
that  the  propositions  advanced 
against  him  really  amount  to  this : 
Dr.  Temple  is  accused — ^not  of  ex- 
pressing, nor  even  of  sympathising 
in  the  expression  of  hereticalopinions 
— but  of  being  too  chivalrous  to- 
wards heretics.  And  further,  the 
sin  of  such  conduct  is  so  great,  that 
it  is  not  merely  an  objection  to  his 
elevation,  but  a  sufficient  ground 
for  rising  in  open  revolt  against  the 
existing  constitution  of  Cnurch  and 
state.  In  other  words,  it  is  per- 
fectly intolerable  that  a  bishop 
shotdd  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  an 
over  sensitive  tenderness  towards 
suspected  heretics.  This  is  the  very 
head  and  front  of  his  offending. 
This  is  the  unpardonable  error 
which  will  justify  any  degree  of 
violence  in  opposition,  and  justify 
men  who  have  grown  old  in  the 
honours  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  longing  to  be  delivered  from  'the 
iron  Imnd  of  the  State.'  When  this 
is  distinctly  realised,  it  becomes  in^ 
teresting  to  mark  the  mental  con- 
dition which  it  indicates.  The 
sentence  upon  which  Dr.  Pu3ey 
relies,  is  as  follows :  '  The  volume, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  received  as  an 
attempt  to  iQustrate  the  advantage 
derivable  to  the  cause  of  religious 
and  moral  truth,  from  a  free  hEtnd^ 
ling,  in  a  becoming  spirit,  of  subjects 
peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  by  the 
repetition  of  conventional  language 
and  from  traditional  methods  of 
treatment.'  This  sentence,  for 
which  Dr.  Temple  is  responsible, 
marks  the  precise  measure  of  his 
crime.    We  wiU  not  inquire  into 
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the  delicate  point  of  casuistry 
whether  it  commits  him  to  the 
assertion  that  essays  which  he  had 
not  seen,  bnt  did  not  subsequently 
disavow,  were  examples  of  *  free 
handling  in  a  becoming  spirit/  We 
should  have  thought  it  possible  to 
suppose  that  although  his  hopes 
may  have  been  partially  disap- 
pointed, he  was  not  bound  to  utter 
his  disappointment  publicly;  but 
we  will  let  that  pass.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  Dr.  Temple  did  actually 
think  that  many  or  most  of  the 
essays  did  in  fact  illustrate  the 
advantages  of  this  '  free  handling.' 
Let  us  imagine  that  he  thinks  (we 
should  fully  agree  with  him  in 
thinking)  that  it  is  just  as  well  that 
people  should  freely  discuss  the 
liistorical  accuracy  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis;  that  they  should 
inquire  inte  the  extent  to  which 
prophecies  have  been  fulfilled ;  that 
they  should  discuss  the  proper 
principles  of  biblical  criticism;  and 
that  they  should  even  discuss  the 
truth  of  the  narratives  of  alleged 
miracles ;  and  that  that  discussion 
may  have  good  results  even  though 
the  writers  should  come  to  conclu- 
sions widely  different  from  those 
generally  entertained.  No  one  would 
complain  of  a  scientific  writer  who 
should  approve  of  the  publication 
of  an  argument  against  the  undula- 
tory  theory  of  light,  or  in  favour  of 
the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  even 
though  his  own  opinions  might  be 
widely  different ;  we  should  admire. 
Mr.  Mill's  consistency  rather  than 
condemn  his  laxity  if  he  contributed 
chapters  to  a  volume  other  parts  of 
which  advocated  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  or  the  present  laws  in  regard 
to  women ;  for  Mr.  Mill  has  em- 
phatically declared  the  advantages 
derivable  from  a  *  free  handling '  of 
all  conceivable  topics  in  every  pos- 
sible point  of  view.  What  is  there 
wrong  in  applying  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  religious  opinions?  Why 
should  not  the-  accuracy  of  the 
Bible  narrative,  for   example,    be 


exposed  to  the  most  searchins^  tests 
that  critics  can  devise,  especially  if 
the  Bible  be  a  true  history  ?  By 
all  means  let  us  hear  all  that  Strauss 
and  Renan  have  got  to  say,  if  our 
faith  is  anything  but  a  blind  tradi- 
tion. Of  course  mere  ribaldry  is 
bad  in  all  cases ;  the  coarse  abuse 
of  Tom  Paine  might  be  injurious 
even  if  his  doctrine  were  true,  for 
it  wotdd  destroy  reverence  whilst 
attempting  to  advance  truth.  But 
if  we  preserve  a  *  becoming  spirit,' 
that  is  to  say,  a  real  love  of  troth 
and  a  reverence  for  puriiy  and  holi- 
ness, we  should  welcome  all  in- 
quiries of  eve^  cast.  Now  the 
Essayists  and  Keviewers  certainly 
were  not  ribalds,  or  th^  would 
have  been  more  amusing;  their 
conclusions  may  have  been  unwell 
come,  but  they  wrote  as  sincere 
inquirers,  without  even  the  shadow 
of  an  insult  to  their  opponents.  Why 
is  any  toleration  extended  to  them 
a  deadly  sin? 

The  answer  is  supped  by  Dr. 
Pusey  in  the  most  pointed  manner. 
He  asks  if  we  could  defend  Dr. 
Temple  if  the  other  essayists  had 
defended  ^  tyrannicide,  the  injustice 
of  property,  a  septennial  re-dfectioci 
of  marriage,  Chinese  in&nticide, 
promiscuous  concubinage,  or  African 
mansteaHng.*  To  this  we  might 
answer  that  if  those  subjects  were 
treated  in  a  becoming  spirit  we 
should  exceedingly  like  to  hear 
what  could  be  said  about  them. 
Some  of  the  early  Christians,  iat 
example,  would  apparently  have 
maintained  'the  injustice  of  pro- 
perty,' and  it  wotdd  have  been  most 
interesting  to  listen  to  their  ai*gn* 
mente.  It  is  just  as  well  also  to 
know  distinctly  on  what  grounds 
the  institution  of  marriage  can  be 
defended,  and  what  is  the  real 
objection  to  manstealing,  tyranni- 
cide, and  infanticide.  Many  curious 
moral  problems  are  involved  in  the 
inquiry,  and  till  we  hear  both  sides 
of  the  question,  we  cannot  judge  of 
the  full  truth  of  the  matter.     We 
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will,  however,  frankly  admit  that 
we  should  hardly  have  liked  Dr. 
Temple  to  ally  Imnself  too  closely 
with  an  apologist  of  promiscuous 
concubinage;  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  defence  of  such  a 
system,  even  if  conceivably  resting 
on  a  mere  intellectual  error,  would, 
in  almost  every  case  that  could  ever 
occur,  imply  actual  moral  turpi- 
tude. This  brings  us  to  the  real 
point.  Dr.  Pusey  evidently  holds 
that  it  is  not  only  mistaken  but 
wicked  to  believe  in  theological 
error ;  a  heretic  is  a  sinner ;  it  is  as 
bad  to  associate  with  an  Arian  as 
with  a  pickpocket ;  erroneous  views 
about  justification  by  fiuth  are  as 
demoralising  as  immoral  views  about 
the  relations  of  the  sexes.  Even  to 
keep  faith  with  heretics,  or  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  delicate  points  of 
honour,  is  a  very  questionable  pro- 
ceeding. If  a  man  should  shelter  a 
murderer  after  discovering  his  crime 
because  he  had  previously  asked  him 
to  stay  in  his  house,  he  would  incur 
the  punishment  due  to  an  accom- 
plice after  the  fact ;  Dr.  Temple  is 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  wicked 
Dr.  Williams,  with  whom  he  had 
thoughtlessly  consorted  when  his 
views  about  prophecy  were  still  un- 
developed or  concealed.  We  may 
rightly  call  upon  him  to  give  up  his 
companion  as  we  should  ask  him  to 
fetch  the  police  or  kick  the  mur- 
derer out  of  doors.  This  is  the  point 
upon  which  we  finally  come  to  issue 
with  Dr.  Pusey.  Is  heresy  neces- 
sarily a  sin  ?  Is  it  wicked  to  take 
any  view  of  the  Bible  but  that  im- 
pUed  in  the  Prayer-book  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  ?  Is  it  as  im- 
moral to  disbelieve  in  the  eternity 
of  hellfire  as  to  insist  in  practice 
upon  the  temporair  nature  of  the 
marriage  bond  ?  If  these  questions 
are  answered  in  the  aflSrmative  we 
do  not  say  that  Dr.  Pusey  is  neces- 
sarily right ;  for  there  still  remains 
the  question — ^whether  men  acquit- 
ted of  heresy  by  the  highest  court 
of  appeal  in  the  Churon  can  justi- 


fiably be  assumed  to  be  notorious 
heretics  by  a  member  of  the  Church. 
But  without  raising  this  question, 
we  feel  that  his  indignation,  if  not 
strictly  justified,  is  at  least  suscep- 
tible of  a  natural  explanation. 

We  may  now  return  to  a  more 
general  view  of  the  controversy. 
We  think  that  two  points  are  esta- 
blished beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 
The  first  is  the  obvious  inability  of 
Dr.  Temple's  opponents,  even  grant- 
ing them  all  the  boundless  license 
of  theological  controversy,  to  esta- 
blish any  definite  charge  of  heresy 
against  him.  They  have  completely 
failed  to  extort  any  heresies  from 
his  own  essay ;  they  have  failed  to 
make  him  responsible  for  the  other 
essays;  they  have  feiiled  even  to 
prove  that  those  other  essays  were 
heretical ;  and  their  only  charge  is 
that  he  has  been  too  chivabous 
towards  some  of  the  more  daring 
members  of  the  Broad  Church  party. 
The  second  point  is  that,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  difference  between  Dr. 
Temple  and  his  opponents,  far  from 
b^ing  trifling  or  insignificant,  is 
really  to  the  full  as  profound  as 
they  suppose  it  to  be ;  so  profound 
that  the  chance  of  the  two  parties 
remaining  permanently  within  the 
same  body  seems  to  be  almost  infi- 
nitesimal. Neither  is'there  anything 
really  strange,  and,  &r  less,  para- 
doxical in  combining  these  asser- 
tions. The  instinct  which  forces 
Dr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  M'Neile  into  hos- 
tility to  Dr.  Temple  is  as  correct  as 
such  instincts  usually  are.  We  feel 
that  there  is  a  breach  of  sympathy 
between  ourselves  and  our  com- 
panions long  before  it  has  led  to  any 
overt  acts  or  been  brought  to  a 
definite  issue.  It  is  easy  in  theo- 
logical warfare  to  detect  those  who 
in  American  phrase  are  called  Cop- 
perheads, without  waiting  till  they 
have  distinctly  committed  an  act  of 
treason  or  openly  abandoned  any 
planks  of  the  orthodox  platform. 
The  reason  is  simple.  Keligious 
creeds  decay  from  within.  The  oen- 
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tral  ideas  to  which  their  vitality  is 
owing  are  first  afiected,  and  it  is 
only  later  that  the  external  growths 
of  dogma  show  a  tendency  to  drop 
off  spontaneously.  The  really  im- 
portant doctrines  are  those  whidi 
cannot  be  reached  by  any  83rstem  of 
texts,  however  ingeniously  devised. 
Thus,  for  example,  all  ChHstians 
assert  their  belief  in  God ;  but  under 
that  name  we  include  the  blind 
superstition  of  the  savage,  of  the 
anthropomorphic  conceptions  of 
semi-barbarous  races,  the  sublime 
dreams  of  poets  and  philosophers, 
and  the  colourless  abstractions  of 
metaphysicians.  We  put  in  one 
class,  because  they  are  willing  to 
agree  in  one  set  of  words,  the  savage 
who  thinks  that  God  is  a  very  strong 
and  rather  spiteful  man  living  a  few 
miles  off  in  tne  clouds,  and  the  rea- 
sonerwho  means  by  God  nothing 
but  a  general  expression  £br  a 
hypothetical  cause  of  the  order  of 
nature ;  yet  £br  most  purposes  the 
last  term  in  this  series  is  removed 
from  the  first  by  a  far  greater  dis> 
tance  than  that  whicK  removes  him 
from  the  Positivist  whom  all  theo- 
logians agree  to  condemn.  Such  a 
change  as  this  may  be  of  the  most 
unspaaJcahle  in^x>rtance  to  the  real 
value  and  meaning  of  religion^  and 
yet  it  is  precisely  one  of  those 
changes  which  all  traps  for  catching 
heretics  entirely  £Edi  to  discover. 
We  are  content  with  all  who  repeat 
the  first  article  of  the  creed  ana  do 
not  trouble  themselves  to  remember 
that  the  meanings  attached  to  the 
words  may  be  as  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder.  The  mere  external  dogmas 
of  a  creed  sink  out  of  the  region  of 
practical  discussion  ^  they  excite 
little  controversy,  and  men  cease  to 
remember  that  they  are  anything 
more  than  a  relic  from  former  stages 
of  thought  which  may  be  repeated 
without  much  meaning  or  much 
importance.  Thus  the  same  exter- 
nal phraseology  survives,  but  all  the 
mass  of  associations  and  faiths  which 
once  gave  it  a  real  meaning  has 


dbanged  or  decided  by  a  process  so 
gentle  and  continuous  that  it  at- 
tracts no  notice.  Some  day  we  wi4» 
up  to  find  that  like  a  tree  eaten  out 
by  ants,  there  is  nothing  bat  an 
empiy  husk  lefl,  though  unluckily  it 
is  a  very  troublesome  matter  to  get 
rid  of  it.  On  this  principle  we  believe 
that  the  external  difference  between 
Dr.  Temple  and  Dr.  Pusej  is  a  very 
inadequB^  measure  of  their  leil 
divergence.  They  may  Tepea,t  ih& 
same  creeds  and  submit  to  ^e  same 
oeremonies  with  equal  sinceriiy* 
Each  of  them,  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt,  is  perfectly  ready  to  sign 
the  Thir^-nine  Articles  aiiii  declue 
his  full  assent  and  consent  in  ihe 
heartiest  way  and  in  the  foil  belief 
that  he  is  recording  his  de^>est  ooik 
viction.  As  heresy  can  only  be  es- 
tablished by  the  explicit  oontradio- 
tion  of  some  of  these  formularies, 
neither  of  them  can  be  said  to  bo 
heretical  But  if  we  venture  to  go 
a  little  farther  and  to  ask  whajt  they 
think  of  God  andof  His  dealings  with 
the  world,  what  view  they  take  of 
the  position  in  which  man  is  placed* 
why  he  has  been  placed  here,  and 
what  are  his  consequent  duties,  ve 
might  not  improbably  find  that  thsy 
di&r  as  much  as  the  ideas  current  in 
the  nineteenth  century  diffisr  from 
those  current  in  the  twelfth. 

We  must,  indeed,  in  fi^nwm» 
avoid  any  distinct  asserticms  as 
to  what  Dr.  Temple  does  or  does 
not  believe.  It  may  be  that  be  is 
at  bottom  an  orthodox  Christiaa 
who  has  merely  varnished  his  opi- 
nions with  scientific  phrases  in 
order  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time ;  or  he  may  be  a 
tnoroughly  scientific  reasoner  who 
has  yet  a  genuine  love  for  tbe  old 
language,  and  a  genuine  shnnldng- 
from  precipitate  change ;  or  he  may 
be  anything  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. Perhaps  he  is  accurately 
balanced  with  one  foot  on  each  of 
two  different  foundations,  and  may 
manage  indefinitely  to  preserve  his 
equilibrium  or  in  oonsequ&ice  of 
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some  approeehin^  oonTnlBion  of 
opinion,  maj  nltimately  abandon 
altogether  one  of  ihe  two  staacU 
points.  We  express  no  opinion  on 
the  snbject,  except  that  he  talks 
like  a  man  of  tlK)rQngh  sinceritj, 
and  that  it  is  grossly  nnfur  to  charge 
him  with  saying  what  he  has  cer- 
tainly not  yet  said,  and  may  never 
say,  merely  because  it  is  supposed 
that  logical  conmstency  may  some 
day  lead  him  to  say  it.  No  bishop 
flhonld  be  rashly  charged  with  an 
extraivagant  devotion  to  logical 
consistency.  We  have  merely  taken 
Dr.  Posey  and  Dr.  Temple  as  texts, 
and  earing  little  to  inquire  what 
is  the  precise  intellectoal  position 
occupied  by  either  of  them,  will  only 
seek  to  point  out  the  tendencies  of 
the  parties  which  they  represent. 

If  we  endeavour  to  put  into  plain 
words  the  issues  upon  which  they 
are  divided,  we  dionld  perhaps  be 
led  to  results  of  the  following  kind. 
One  party  holds  that  the  fcmnda- 
tions  of  the  fisdth  shonld  be  exposed 
to  the  sharpest  conceivable  critical 
tests;  the  other  relies  that  it  is 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  tests, 
bat  that  if  they  lead  to  wrong  con- 
clusions, the  persons  applying  them 
will  be  guilty  of  a  damnable  sin. 
The  first  party  holds  that  tibe  his- 
iorj  of  mankind  shows  a  gradual 
development,  under  the  superinteup 
denoe  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  and 
that  all  nations,  heathen  or  Chris- 
tian, have  worked  tc^ether  to  bring 
oat  the  final  result.  The  other 
holds  that,  if  we  take  out  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  the  rest  of  the  wcnrld 
is  a  mysterious  jumble,  from  which 
the  powers  of  darkness  have  some- 
times been  permitted  to  bring  out 
results  outwardly  attractive  and 
beautiful,  but  inwardly  poisonous. 
The  first  party  holds  agaLn  that  the 
ultimate  proof  of  the  truth  of  any 
rdigion  lies  in  the  degree  to  which 
it  corresponds  to  the  voice  of  our 
conscience,  and  confirms  and  eluci- 
dates the  results  of  independent 
inquiry ;    the  other  holds  that  our 


conscience  and  our  intellect  must 
be  humbly  submitted  to  some  ex* 
temal  authority,  and  that  if  any 
doctrines  shodc  our  moral  sense,  we 
must  conclude  that  our  moral  sense 
is  unregenerate.  The  first  party 
once  more  holds  that  the  best  proof 
of  the  divine  origin  of  the  world  ia 
the  existence  of  harmonious  and 
regular  order,  and  that  miracles  if 
they  are  ever  worthy  of  belief,  must 
only  be  accepted  so  &r  as  they  are 
necessary  parts  of  a  wider  plan,  and 
only,  in  appearance,  interruptiona 
to  the  orderly  working  of  things. 
The  other  holds  that  the  Church  is 
always  in  possession  of  miraculoua 
powers,  that  its  existence  is  one 
continued  miracle,  and  that  though, 
unequivocal  miracles  are  somehow 
or  other  randier  scarce  at  the  present 
day,  they  are,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  ihe  means  by  which  QoA 
makes  ViimwAlf  known  to  men.  One 
party  will,  in  natural  accordance 
with  its  tenets,  try  to  soften  away 
all  dogmas,  and  aocommodate  them 
more  or  less  to  modem  modes  of 
thouffht;  the  other  is  equally  in^ 
clined  to  insist  upon  them  and  to 
brine  out  the  contrast  between  then^ 
and  human  c^inion  as  the  best  evi- 
dence of  their  divine  origin.  Sudi 
profound  speculative  differeneea 
correspond  of  necessity  to  an  equal 
contrast  in  practice.  The  party 
which  believes  that  the  Church  and 
the  world  are  divided  as  good  from 
evil,  or  divine  from  human,  natu- 
rally inclines  to  the  ascetic  view  of 
morality,  and  places  its  highest  ideal 
of  exc^lenoe  in  the  renunciation  oi 
ambition,  of  intellectual  freedom,  and 
of  indusiml  energy.  It  would  meet- 
the  evils  of  the  world  by  preaching* 
indiscriminate  charity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  submissive  resignation  on 
the  other.  The  party  which  prac- 
tically disregards  this  distincticm^ 
which  sees  good  in  the  world  and 
evU  in  the  Church,  and  holds  that 
arts  and  sciences  are  not  necessa- 
rily unprofitable,  because  invented 
by  Cain's   great-great-great-great- 
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grandson,  is  finvonrableto  the  oppo- 
site type  of  active  inqniry,  a  free 
deyelopment  of  all  the  fiacnlties,  and 
a  resolate  pursuit  of  tmth  with  all 
its  conseqnenoes. 

The    distinction    between   these 
two  classes  is  almost  the  widest 
which  can  exist  between  two  moral 
or  intellectnal  schools,  and  the  bat- 
tle between  them  has  already  lasted 
for  centuries  and  broken  up   the 
strongest  bonds  of  union.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  issue,  though  stated 
in   different  terms,  as  that  which 
divides  the  Pere  Hyacinthe  from  the 
Pope  and  the  Jesuits.      Such  dif- 
ferent tendencies  may,  indeed,  con- 
tinue to  exist  within  a  Church — if 
it  is  strong  enough — ^more  easily 
than    differences  on  some  trifling 
dogma,  which  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  sum  up  in  a  single  phrase. 
Butwhen  they  oeg^  to  operate  upon 
a  body,  whose  power  of  cohesion  is 
already  weakening,  the  struggle  be- 
tween them  becomes  more  deadly. 
It  is  setting  up  a  fermentation  with- 
in a  vessel  almost  too  fragile  to  hold 
together  with  no  external  injury. 
Let  us  imagine — no  very  wild  sup- 
position— that  the  separation   he- 
tween  Church  and  State  takes  place 
in  England  within  a  moderate  time ; 
how  long  would  a  Church  freed 
from  what  Dr.  Pusey  calls  '  the  iron 
hand  of  the  State,'  and  what  we 
should  call  the  '  superintendence  of 
laymen,  who  care  for  none  of  these 
things,'  be  able  to  avoid  a  split? 
It  would  be  proposed  in  the  first 
convocation  to  turn  out  so  fearful  a 
heretic  as  Dr.  Temple,  and  yet  Dr. 
Temple  is  a  very  moderate  member 
of  his  party.     Ur.  M*Neile  would 
then  propose  to  get  rid  of  a  gentle- 
man whom  he  declares  to  be  worse 
than  two  Dr.  Temples;   and  it  is 
easy  to  gather  from  any  of  the 
party  papers,  the  spirit  in  which 
the  assault  would  be  retaliated.  We 
take  up,  for  example,  the  Church 
Timesy  a  very  Bigh  Church  paper, 
which,  however,  is  liberal  enough 
in  spirit  to  support  Dr.  Temple. 


Here  is  a  specimen  of  their  ameni- 
ties, ti^en  literally  at  random  tcom 
one  column ;  they  tell  us  that 
the  evangelical  party  is  'not 
merely  d3dng,  but  putrescent,  re- 
duced to  a  noisy,  idle,  nuschieyoos 
rabble.'  They  calmly  charge  ibe 
Privy  Council  with  *peijnring  itself' 
for  pardoning  Mr.  Gorham;  uid 
they  say  that,  if  Mr.  Bennett's  doc- 
trine IS  oondenmed,  they  wiE 
^  preach  it  all  the  louder  frt>ni  two 
thousand  pulpits.'  Whether  ihe 
evangelical  party  be  putrescent,  we 
know  not,  but  we  see  that  hot- 
headed High  Churchmen  declare  for 
a  free  church,  that  they  taunt  the 
State  on  the  *  few  remaining  houn 
of  its  tottering  supremacy,*  and 
when  once  that  supremacy  is  over, 
they  would  have  it  out  with  their 
putrescent  brethren.  Obvionslya 
body  in  which  such  sentiments  are 
prevalent,  would  have  no  princi^ 
of  cohesion.  No  feeling  of  heavenly 
love  will  restrain  the  opposing  par- 
ties from  a  battle  in  which  the  only 
question  could  be  which  party 
should  kick  the  other  oat,  and 
which  be  the  kicked  out. 

The  Temple  controversy,  as  we 
said,  has  come  to  nothing.  The 
point  of  assault  was  unskilfiilly  cho- 
sen, and  the  weapons  were  used 
clumsily  as  well  as  unfairly.  The 
whole  army  went  to  pieces  before 
it  could  be  brought  into  action. 
How  soon  a  fidrer  field  of  contest 
may  present  itself  we  know  not; 
nor  whether  we  may  not  depend  on 
the  jealousies  of  different  pcurties  to 
prevent  anything  like  combined  ac- 
tion for  a  long  time,  and  thus  to 
put  off  the  day  of  final  separation. 
But  the  differences  indicated  by  the 
dispute  are  not  the  less  profound 
because,  on  this  occasion,  the  dis- 
putants were  not  brought  to  a 
distinct  issue,  and  it  is  duly  harder 
to  see  how  the  happy  family  can  be 
long  kept  together,  or  a  more  dan- 
gerous disturbance  be  k^  hoot 
breaking  out. 

The  probability  of  an  i^jntMch* 
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ing  dismption  of  the  Cliarcli  of 
England  and  the  absorption  of  one 
or  two  of  its  fragmentary  parts  in 
other  bodies,  is  often  enough  dis- 
cussed, but  behind  it  lies  the  still 
more  important  question,  which 
fragment  would  retain  the  matest 
share  of  yitalitj.  Those  who  hold 
that  the  future  will  belong  to  the 
party  represented  by  Dr.  Temple, 
may  point  with  great  justice  to  the 
high  intellectual  claims  of  some  of 
its  leaders,  and  to  an  obvious 
honesty  and  as  genuine  love  of 
truth  which  deserve  the  highest 
respect.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  deny 
the  force  of  the  argument  against 
them.  When  we  have  read  the 
sermons  of  men  like  Mr.  Maurice, 
or  the  late  Mr.  Robertson,  we  are 
listening  to  a  verv  noble  morality 
and  to  a  theology  tree  from  some  of 
the  greatest  causes  of  offence  in  the 
creeds  of  the  past.  But  we  cannot 
help  asking  whether  it  is  in  any 
sense  the  morality  and  the  theology 
which  once  gave  power  to  the 
Church  over  men's  minds  and  con- 
sciences, or  something  new,  much 
better  it  may  be,  but  still  fitting 
with  great  awkwardness  into  the 
old  formularies  and  the  old  orga- 
nisation. They  are  trying  to  solve  a 
problem  in  which  we  may  wish 
them  success,  but  whose  difficulties 


it  is  impossible  to  disguise.  They 
are  standing  on  a  substantially  new 
ground,  and  it  is  a  delicate  matter 
to  change  the  foundations  of  so 
ancient  and  complex  a  structure 
without  producing  some  dangerous 
cracks.  The  party  represented  by 
Dr.  Pusey  seems  to  use  the  old  lan« 
guage  with  more  of  its  old  meaning, 
and  have  the  ^reat  advantage  of 
finding  everything  ready  to  their 
hand.  They  have  not  to  execute 
the  difficult  manoeuvre  of  changing 
front  in  fi^ce  of  the  enemy.  And 
therefore  it  seems  probable  that, 
though  the  ultimate  success  of  a 
party  which  rests  on  an  exploded 
and  antiquated  creed  is  impossible, 
they  may  succeed  in  gaining  the 
upper  hand  within  a  fortress  where 
they  have  better  reason  to  feel  at 
home  than  their  hated  eoi-disani 
allies.  The  controversy  which  we 
have  shortly  sketched,  illustrates 
the  real  depth  of  the  distinction 
between  these  rivals,  even  where  it 
does  not  lead  to  openly  expressed 
differences;  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  point  out  how  hard  it  is  for  those 
who  sympathise  with  Dr.  Temple's 
views  not  to  go  further  and  part 
themselves  irrevocably  from  the 
external  dogmas  which  he  still  con- 
tinues to  cherish. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FSAHK'S  KABSATIVE   GOimKUED. 


*  A  LL  aloDg,  when  the  brigands 
jfx  tbongbt  I  was  not  Hstoung, 
I  had  heard  snatches  of  grnmbling 
from  some  of  the  hand  at  the  long 
stay  I  was  making  among  them  and 
the  trouble  whidi  I  gave  them  in 
mounting  goard  or  procuring  pro- 
Tisions  for  me ;  but  when  no  answer 
caahe  to  my  letters,  though  I  had 
written  once  or  twice,  tl^dr  dissa- 
tisfaction began  to  assume  a  more 
threatening  aspect.  Still  Gario, 
when  he  was  present,  had  influence 
enough  to  repress  these  murmuiB 
and  tried  hard  to  keep  me  in  igno- 
rance of  them.  But  one  night  the 
band  came  home  in  great  disorder, 
by  ones  and  twos,  bearing  evident 
marks  of  a  defeat ;  and  Carlo,  ever 
the  foremost  in  attack,  was  miFwfng 
with  two  others.  Later  in  the  nigh^ 
however,  they  found  the  captain 
somewhere  and  brought  him  in  mor- 
tally wounded.  It  turned  out  that 
they  had  attacked  a  band  of  weU- 
armed  travellers  who  succeeded  in 
beating  them  off. 

*  Frcmcesca's  grief  was  terrible  to 
witness,  for  her  fEither  was  the  only 
living  thing  she  ever  had,  in  that 
vile  society,  to  love.  But  Carlo 
himself,  though  aware  that  his  end 
was  approaching,  was  very  calm 
and,  determined  to  be  master  till 
iihe  very  last,  gave  his  orders  to  the 
band  as  usual.  Like  any  other  good 
Catholic,  dying  in  the  odour  of  sanc- 
tity, he  derived  great  consolation 
&om  a  little  crucifix  which  he  car- 
Tied  about  him  and  hugged  and 
kissed  perpetually.  I  endeavoured, 
of  course  as  delicately  as  I  could, 
ito  open  his  eyes  to  the  wickedness 
of  a  life  spent  in  robbery  and  murder, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  my  ministra- 
tions had  much  effect. 


'  The  next  day  he  seemed  snxioal 
to  speak  to  me  and,  sending  all  the 
band  away  on  diffarent  eijandsy 
called  me  and  Eranoesca  to  his  side. 
He  then  gave  me  the  letter  whidi 
I  had  been  expecting  so  long  firom 
my  London  friend  and  which  he 
had  procured  at  Naples  two  or 
three  days  before,  but  in  the  ex- 
citement of  last  night's  disaster  had 
forgotten  to  deliver.  I  was  t&j 
glad  to  find  enclosed  a  letter  of 
credit  on  a  Neapolitan  bank  for  two 
hxmdred  pounds,  which  was  all  I 
possessed  m  the  world,  and  that  tiie 
delay  in  replying  to  my  notes  had 
only  arisen  &om  my  friend  being 
on  a  tour  in  France. 

'When  I  had  read  the  letter  and 
told  Cario  that  it  contained  the  letter 
of  credit  which  I  had  been  looking 
for,  he  had  much  to  si^  to  me.  fie 
first  gave  me  the  whole  history  of 
his  transaction  with  Signor  Smylhe^ 
an  account  of  which,  copied  frtim 
his  own  Hps  and  witii  fVancesca's 
name  as  witness,  you  will  find  in 
the  bundle  of  papers  I  gave  you, 
Kate  ;  and  it  was  with  no  little 
amazement  and  horror  that  I  found 
the  scoundrel  who  had  employed 
him  was  my  seeming  friend,  liord 
Stainmore.  Even  then,  thon^h 
events  have  since  enlightened  me,  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  cause  of 
his  hatred.  I  could  not  doubt  Carlo's 
statement  however ;  his  mann^ 
the  fitct  that  he  knew  himself  to  be 
dying,  and  his  accurate  description 
of  Lord  Stainmore,  all  convinced 
me  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth. 
The  brigand  then,  with  more  feeling 
than  I  thought  he  possessed,  im- 
plored my  protection  for  Francesca, 
who  would  be  exposed,  he  said,  to 
great  danger  from  his  rou^rh  lawless 
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comrades  after  he  was  gone;  nor 
was  he  willing,  though  he  had  been 
gniHy  of  so  mnch  crime  himself, 
that  she  should  continne  to  breathe 
the  same  filthy  atmosphere.  He 
wished  her  to  be  a  good  girl,  and 
to  be  brooght  np  amon^  honest 
people ;  and  begged  me,  by  all  that 
was  sacred,  to  see  her  placed  in 
some  respectable  fiEtmily. 

*Yoa  may  be  sure  that,  if  only 
from  gratitnde  to  Francesca,  I 
readily  enough  nndertook  this  com- 
mission. He  was  very  grateful,  and 
then  warned  me  repeatedly  against 
his  brother  ruffians,  who  were  in- 
clined to  kill  me,  he  said,  even  if  I 
gave  them  the  money.  My  best 
chance  of  escaping  with  my  life,  he 
thought,  was  to  hold  the  ransom 
back  tOl  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
thowing  them  my  heels.  Francesca 
might  join  me  afterwards ;  and  per- 
haps I  should  not  think  he  was 
Asking  too  much  if  he  begged  me  to 
spend  a  little  of  what  was  to  have 
been  my  ransom  on  her  education 
instead:  With  some  of  his  old  con- 
scientiousness he  tried  to  prove  that, 
as  the  contract  for  ransom  was  made 
between  us  two  alone,  no  one  else 
and  certainly  none  of  the  band  had 
fmything  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
that,  as  captain  also,  he  had  a  right 
to  absolve  me  from  my  part  of  the 
agreement  if  he  wished :  which  he 
accordingly  did,  transfbrring  his 
rights,  he  said,  to  his  daughter. 

*  I  scarcely  believed  that  even 
these  ruffians  could  be  so  treache- 
rous as  to  take  the  money  and  still 
butcher  me,  but  I  resolved  to  gather 
their  intentions  from  their  own  lips 
if  possible.  Accordingly  that  n^ht 
After  Carlo  was  dead  (for  he  expired 
the  same  day)  and  when  the  band 
was  assembling  round  the  fire,  I 
lounged  into  their  room  and  after 
some  chat  pretended  to  drop  asleep. 
As  I  had  often  gone  off  on  a  doze 
whilst  among  them,  my  drowsiness 
excited  no  surprise,  and  the  con- 
versation went  on,  being  naturally 
far  the  most  part  about  their  de^ 


ceased  captain.  I  pricked  my  ears 
however  when  they  began  to  whisper 
and  talk  of  myself;  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  them  discuss 
my  future  treatment  and  fate.  One 
or  two,  I  found,  were  for  killing  me 
at  once;  they  did  not  believe  I 
should  ever  be  ransomed  at  all ;  and 
one  or  two  were  for  waiting  for  the 
money  and  then  honestly  letting 
me  go.  The  majority  however  de- 
cided on  waiting  a  little  longer  till 
I  paid  them,  and  quietly  cutting 
my  throat  afterwards  ;  for  they 
agreed  that,  if  I  were  once  free,  I 
should  be  able  through  my  influence 
with  Francesca  to  persuade  her  to 
turn  traitor  and  show  the  police  all 
the  haunts  of  the  band.  As  this 
seemed  their  final  resolution,  I 
awoke  with  a  slight  yawn  and  went 
to  my  bed  in  the  other  room  to 
concoct  a  plan  of  escape,  which  now 
seemed  my  only  hope  in  this  rather 
alarming  state  of  things.  Before  I 
bade  them  good-night,  however,  I 
took  care  to  tell  them,  as  if  casually, 
that  Carlo  had  brought  me  a  letter 
and  that  I  "  should  get  at  my 
money  "  within  a  week,  feeling  sure 
that  to  name  so  early  a  date  would 
confirm  them  in  their  intention  of 
waiting  for  the  ransom.  Both  on 
account  of  Francesca,  and  because 
the  delay  would  certainly  give  me 
more  time  for  my  arrangements, 
and  perhaps  even  a  chance  of  sur- 
veying for  myself  the  mode  of  exit 
fixjm  our  underground  apartmente, 
I  determined  before  attempting  any- 
thing to  wait  for  Carlo's  foneral, 
which  was  fixed  for  the  day  but  one 
after  he  expired. 

*  I  spent  the  interval  in  consider- 
ing the  various  difficulties  I  should 
have  to  encounter,  and  the  best 
mode  of  overcoming  each  of  them. 
From  Carlo's  description  before  he 
died,  and  many  inquiries  at  various 
times  ftt)m  Francesca,  added  to  my 
own  observations,  I  knew  the  bear- 
ings of  the  place  tolerably  well. 
Both  the  apartments,  as  I  have 
said,  were  underground,  and  mine 
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was  the  inner  one :  it  was  divided 
from  the  other  simply  hy  a  very 
strong  oak  door  opening  inwards 
and  which,  the  better  to  secure  me, 
they  always  locked  on  the  outside 
after  I  had  retired  to  rest.  Neither 
of  the  rooms  had  any  window  or 
chimney,  and  there  was  no  exit 
whatever  to  the  open  air  except  by 
passing  through  the  outer  chamber, 
in  which  there  was  always  a  fire 
and  which  was  occupied  by  the 
band.  Through  this  room  therefore 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  slip  un- 
observed, and  then  I  knew  that  I 
should  come  to  a  narrow  dark 
passage,  a  few  yards  in  length,  at 
the  end  of  which  was  the  only  means 
of  access  to  the  surface.  This  was 
curious  enough,  for  it  was  nothing 
else  than  an  absolutely  perpendicu- 
lar shaft,  some  sixty  feet  in  height, 
circular  and  in  diameter  rather 
wider  than  an  ordinary  draw-well. 
Such  an  ingenious  approach  to  the 
subterranean  apartments,  which 
were  intended  perhaps  for  a  last 
refuge  in  case  of  attack,  had  no 
doubt  been  made  in  this  form  by 
the  builders  of  the  old  fortress 
above  to  deceive  any  possible  assai- 
lants into  the  belief  that  the  shaft 
was  merely  the  well  which  sup- 
plied the  castle  with  water  and  led 
to  nothing  beyond.  Up  the  sides, 
however,  curving  round  and  round, 
and  about  three  feet  apart,  were 
strong  bars  of  wood,  forming  a  sort 
of  rude  spiral  staircase  to  the  top. 
Each  bar  or  step  had  one  end  firmly 
fixed  in  the  side  of  the  shaft  but 
only  extended  half-way  across ;  and, 
the  better  to  avoid  a  discovery  of 
the  staircase  by  any  one  looking 
down  the  pit  from  above,  the  five 
steps  nearest  the  surface  were  made 
of  iron  and  movable.  It  was  one 
of  the  laws  of  the  band  that  any 
one  ascending  or  descending  ihe 
staircase  should  remove  these  five 
steps  after  him  and  place  them,  if 
he  were  coming  down,  in  a  cup- 
board made  for  them  in  the  shaft, 
and  in  going  up,  under  a  large  stone 


at  the  top.  There  were  thus  of 
course  two  sets  of  iron  bars ;  and 
though  it  might  seem  very  difficult 
and  dangerous  for  any  inexperienced 
person  to  fix  them  in  their  sev^vl 
holes,  these  active  monntaiaeera  did 
it  with  the  greatest  ease  and  ra- 
pidity. 

'Above  the  mouth  of  ihe  shaft 
was  a  small  room,  only  partial^ 
dark,  for  it  ¥ras  quite  in  ruins  and 
the  roof  gone.  Beyond  this  again 
were  other  remains  of  the  old  for- 
tress, somewhere  amongst  which  a 
sentinel  was  always  posted  n%ht 
and  day ;  but  if  I  could  once  pass 
him,  there  was  tangled  forest  bejood 
which  was  likely  to  afford  a  good 
chance  of  escape.  These  then  were 
the  difficulties  I  had  to  encounter, 
namelv,  to  get  out  of  my  own  room, 
pass  tnrougn  that  of  the  brigmnds, 
ascend  the  dark  staircase,  and  dude 
the  sentinel  outside.  I  certainly 
thought  the  enterprise  rather  haar- 
dous,  but  on  the  whole  I  determined 
to  try,  and  made  my  preparations 
accoixlingly. 

*  Without  pressing  my  request, 
lest  the  gang  should  suspect  my  r^ 
purpose,  I  asked  them  for  leave 
to  attend  Carlo's  funeral — on  the 
ground  of  his  friendship  for  me. 
Somewhat  to  my  surprise  they  con- 
sented, being  probably  deceived  by 
a  liveliness  of  manner  which  I  had 
assumed  during  the  last  day  or  two 
and  which  they  ascribed  no  doubt 
to  my  thinking  I  should  soon  be 
ransomed.  As  Carlo  was  to  be 
buried  in  the  ruins  and  all  the  band, 
some  twenty  of  them,  would  be 
there,  I  did  not  anticipate  the 
slightest  chance  of  escape  during 
this  visit  to  the  open  air,  but  1 
thought  I  should  learn  more  i^x>ut 
the  place  from  a  single  sight  of  it 
tlian  from  a  hundred  descriptions, 
however  faithful ;  and  this  I  found 
to  be  actually  the  case,  thou^ 
Carlo  and  Francesca's  accounts 
were  quite  correct.  After  the 
funeral  we  all  returned  to  the 
vaults,  I  making  careM  note  of 
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everything  and  more  especiallj 
counting  the  number  of  steps  in  the 
staircase,  which  I  found  were 
twenty-three  in  all.  I  also  observed 
where  the  iron  bars  were  placed, 
when  they  were  removed. 

'I  had  difficulty  in  making  up 
my  mind  on  two  points.  The  first 
was  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  attempt  escape  at  night  or 
daring  the  day ;  for  the  latter 
course  had  some  great  advantages, 
such  as  these — that  my  door  was 
then  unlocked,  and  I  had  ready 
access  to  the  other  room,  where 
there  were  often  only  one  or  two  of 
the  gang  in  the  day-time,  and  of 
course  it  would  be  easier  to  elude 
the  observation  of  two  men  than  of 
a  dozen.  Then  I  should  have  more 
light  for   my   chief  obstacle,  the 

,  ascent  of  the  dangerous  staircase, 
and  should  also  be  able  to  see  my 
way  better  and  run  fisister  when  I 
got  outside.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, after  much  deliberation,  I 
pi'eferred  night  for  the  enterprise ; 
for  then  the  fellows  in  the  room, 
though  more  numerous,  would  be 
sleepy  and  less  observant,  and  if  I 
once  passed  them,  I  should  know 
where  they  were;  whereas  in  the 
day-time  they  would  be  prowling 
all '  about  the  wood  and  it  was 
highly  probable  that  some  of  them 
would  fall  in  with  me  there  and 
shoot  me  down.  Darkness,  too,  I 
thought,  would  be  more  in  my 
&vour  than  theirs,  if  I  once  got 
into  the  forest. 

*  My  other  doubt  was  whether  I 
should  tell  Francesca  of  my  pro- 
posed flight  and  even  offer  to  take 

«her  with  me,  or  should  simply  give 
her  an  address  in  Naples  and  ask 
her  to  meet  me  there.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  I  was  not  afraid 
of  her  betraying  my  plans  to  the 
bend  wilfnllly ;  but  I  feared,  that 
being  such  a  child,  she  might  rouse 
their  suspicions  by  some  change  in 
her  manner,  or  some  unintentional 
hint.  Still,  I  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  leaving  her  in  such  com- 
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pany,  particularly  as  it  was  quite 
possible  the  gang  might  accuse  her 
afler  my  flight  of  being  an  accessory, 
and  then  there  was  no  telling  what 
treatment,  being  now  fatherless  and 
without  any  protector,  she  might 
have  to  endure  at  their  ruffianly 
hands.  I  resolved  therefore  at  last 
to  trust  in  her  discretion  and  ask  her 
to  accompany  me  if  she  liked.  If 
she  did,  her  local  knowledge  might 
be  of  some  use,  though  this  was 
likely  to  be  amply  counterbalanced 
by  her  want  of  speed,  if  our  flight 
were  discovered  soon  and  we  had  to 
run  for  our  Uves. 

'Carlo  had  been  buried  in  the 
morning,  and  I  decided  on  making 
my  attempt  the  same  night,  though 
I  did  not  acquaint  Francesca  with 
my  intention  till  evening.  I  found, 
however,  that  I  might  with  safety 
have  confided  in  her  earUer.  After 
the  first  burst  of  grief  was  over,  she 
seemed  to  cling  to  me,  and,  when  I 
mentioned  my  project,  was  delighted 
with  it,  and  strenuous  in  her  deter- 
mination to  share  my  fate.  I  showed 
her  clearly  the  dangers  we  should 
incur,  but  her  father's  last  words 
had  made  a  deep  impression  on  her, 
and  she  was  both  anxious  to  change 
her  mode  of  life  and  also  afraid  of 
remaining  any  longer  with  the  gang. 
It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  she 
should  go  with  me. 

<  During  the  day,  under  pretence 
of  requiring  it  for  a  salad  at  dinner, 
I  procured  a  considerable  quantity 
of  oil,  which  I  applied  plentifully  to 
the  rusty  hinges  of  my  door  that 
always  creaked  abominably  when  it 
was  opened.  After  repeatedly  ap- 
plying the  oil  however  I  had  the 
satis&ction  of  finding  the  door  open 
gently  enough  not  to  waken  a  man 
who  was  sound  asleep.  Without 
being  observed  I  also  got  a  small  bar 
from  the  other  room,  and  with  this 
wrenched  out  of  the  doorpost  a 
strong  iron  staple  which  received 
the  bolt  of  the  lock.  A  long  busi- 
ness it  was,  for  I  had  to  work  by 
snatches  and  without  attracting  no- 
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tice ;  but  as  I  had  all  the  day  for  the 
job  and  for  oiling  the  hinges,  I 
snoeeeded  in  forcing  the  staple  ont 
at  last,  and  then  replaced  it  in  the 
wood,  but  BO  slightly  as  to  be  easily 
removed,  while  the  change  wonld 
not  be  noticed  when  they  locked  the 
door  on  me  at  night.  In  the  even- 
ing, when  Francesca  had  become 
my  confederate,  I  made  her  bum 
up  all  the  dry  pieces  of  wood  which 
had  been  placed  in  readiness  near 
tiie  fire  in  the  other  chamber,  and 
supply  iheir  place,  before  the  band 
assembled  at  night,  with  the  greenest 
logs  she  could  find  in  a  large  heap 
which  was  always  stored  in  my  own 
room.  I  knew  the  damp  faggots 
would  fill  the  room  with  smoke, 
and  render  my  slipping  through 
unobserved  a  much  easier  matter 
than  if  the  air  was  clear.  It  was 
also  arranged  that  as  soon  as  the 
brigands  were  all  asleep,  she  was  to 
get  outside  on  pretence  of  being 
sick  with  the  smoke,  and  that  after 
going  upstairs  she  was  to  leave  i^ 
iron  steps  in  the  sides  of  the  shafts, 
ready  for  myself,  and  then  to  hold 
the  sentinel  in  conversation  till  she 
heard  my  signal.  I  was  glad  to 
see  that,  durmg  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  she  maintiuned  her  ordi- 
nary demeanour  and  gave  no  sign 
in  any  way  of  our  project. 

*When  the  men  came  in,  about 
eight  o'clock,  and  began  feeding 
the  fire,  there  was  much  grumbling 
at  the  smoke  and  abundance  of 
curses  at  Francesca's  stupidity  in 
having  forgotten  to  put  any  wood 
to  dry  before  the  fire.  Her  excuses, 
however,  which  she  delivered  with 
a  coolness  and  presence  of  mind 
that  astonished  me  in  such  a  child, 
and  in  which  she  ascribed  her  neg- 
ligence to  grief  at  her  father's  death, 
passed  off  very  well,  and  she  was 
pardoned,  not  however  without 
many  warnings  never  to  be  guilty 
of  the  same  conduct  again,  whidk 
she  readily  promised.  For  myself,  I 
affected  great  joy  at  the  prospect  of 
my  speedy  lioCTation,    and    some 


aoiTOw  at  having  to  part  so  soob 
from  such  good  oomrades, — a  sen- 
timent, I  remember,  which  drew 
from  Leonardo,  who  never  forgot 
the  blow  I  had  given  him  at  the 
ruins,  the  sly  observation  tliat  '^per- 
haps, after  aU,  the  signer  nught 
not  leave  his  poor  friends  so  aoon, 
and  that  he  himself  hoped  I  might 
stay  with  them  much  longer  than  I 
now  fancied."  The  rest  of  them 
tittered  at  this,  tibinking,  of  conrBe, 
I  did  not  xmderstand  his  allnsion, 
but  I  let  them  enjoy  their  mirth,  in 
the  hope  that,  before  the  night  wis 
over,  the  laugh  would  be  on  my 
side,  when  they  found  I  had  left 
them  even  sooner  than  they  ex- 
pected. For  the  remainder  <^  the 
evening  i^y  told  tales,  and,  quite 
forgettiiug  poor  Carlo,  sang  noisy 
songs,  in  which  they  forced  Fran, 
cesca  to  join.  However,  aboat  ten, 
I  retired  to  my  own  room  and  was 
duly  lodced  in,  tiie  band  composing 
themselves  to  sleep  soon  after* 
wards,  whilst  I  kept  on  the  watch 
by  the  closed  door,  partly  looking 
through  the  keyhole  and  portfy 
listening  at  the  wide  chink  below 
the  dopr. 

*  An  hour  or  two  had  passed  before 
I  heard  Francesoa  get  up  and  say 
to  the  brigand  nearest  her  that  she 
was  sick  with  tins  nasfy  smoke  and 
would  go  upstairs  till  she  was  better. 
He  growled  something  in  reply  to 
the  effect  that  ''he  was  glad  8l» 
did  suffer  from  the  smoke,  as  sbe 
had  made  it,"  and  with  a  curse  and 
a  yawn  went  off  to  sleep  again.  I 
then  distinctly  heard  her  go  up  die 
stairs,  and  was  delighted  to  observe 
that  her  departure  excited  no  ai-« 
tention.  Living  in  a  constant 
atmosphere  of  danger,  these  men 
seemed  always  able  in  their  deepest 
slumbers  instinctively  to  recognise 
and  disregard  any  noise  made  by  one 
of  themselves,  whereas  they  would 
awake  instantly  at  the  lightest  tzoid 
of  a  stranger. 

'That  the  brigands  might  hsf9 
ample  time  to  foU  ai^e^  aga>B,  I 
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had  agreed  with  Francesca  to  wait 
for  half  an  hour  after  her  departure 
before  I  opened  my  door.  They 
had,  of  course,  taken  my  watch; 
but,  that  I  might  make  no  mistake 
in  my  anxiety,  and  as  being  a  few 
nunntes  too  soon  might  spou  every- 
thing, I  counted  up  to  sixty  thirty 
times  in  succession,  meanwhile  re- 
moving very  gently  the  loosened 
staple  which  alone  held  the  bolt. 

'  I  confess  it  was  with  a  beating 
heart  that,  as  I  came  to  the  end  of 
my  last  sixty,  and  when  I  had  satis- 
fied myself  once  more  by  their  loud 
breathin«^  that  none  of  them  was 
awake,  I  opened  the  door  a  little, 
and  then,  after  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  position  of  the  various  8le^)ers, 
slipped  noiselessly  into  their  apart- 
ment. One  of  them  was  actually 
laid  at  fhll  length  within  three  feet 
of  my  door ;  but  still  I  determined 
to  close  it  after  me,  if  possible,  that 
they  might  not  discover  my  flight 
till  morning.  For  this  purpose,  as 
there  was  no  latch  or  handle,  I  had 
provided  a  small  piece  of  wood, 
sharpened  at  one  end;  an^l  now, 
dropping  on  my  knees  and  watching 
the  gang  as  I  worked,  I  held  the 
door  close  whilst  1  passed  the  other 
hand  beneath  it,  and  tried  to  sup- 
port it  by  fixing  my  peg  against  it 
at  the  back.  It  was  a  tlung  not 
veiy  easy  to  do  in  any  case,  and 
still  more  difficult  when  my  eyes 
were  elsewhere.  However,  I  had 
partially  succeeded  when  I  saw  that 
Ihe  slight  grating  of  the  peg  against 
the  panel  had  awakened  one  of  the 
brigands,  but  fortunately  not  the 
one  close  to  me.  The  fellow  began 
muttering,  and  turned  himself  half 
over,  but  before  his  eyes  were  quite 
open  I  had  laid  myself  flat  on  the 
ground,  almost  touching  the  nearest 
scoundrel,  but  keeping  my  eyes  on 
them,  and  resolved  not  to  fall  now 
without  a  hard  fight  for  my  life. 
The  man  who  had  heard  the  noise 
was  evidently  suspicious,  for  he 
raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture 


and  looked  carefully  about.  The 
fire,  however,  had  pajrtly  died  down, 
and  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of 
smoke  in  the  room,  so  that  he 
seemed  to  perceive  nothing  amiss. 
But  as  I  was  congratulating  myself 
on  this  good  fortune,  he  suddenly 
rose  to  his  feet.  That  was  an 
anxious  moment  for  me,  I  can  tell 
you.  I  was  on  the  point  of  spring- 
ing up  and  making  a  bound  for  the 
staircase,  when  I  saw  that  he  was 
only  going  to  feed  the  fire.  After 
throwing  on  a  few  fresh  logs,  and 
giving  another  sleepy  look  round, 
he  again  lay  down,  but  I  was  forced 
to  wait  what  seemed  au  eternity  till 
his  hard  breathing  showed  me  he 
was  asleep  once  more. 

'It  was  plainly  dangerous  to 
attempt  fastening  the  door  com- 
pletely, so  I  left  it  as  it  was — ajar ; 
and,  still  lying  flat,  crept  and 
wormed  myself  by  slow  degrees 
towards  the  side  where  the  arms 
of  ilie  band  were  deposited  against 
the  wall.  I  selected  a  stiletto  and 
a  couple  of  pistols,  taking  care  that 
the  latter  were  loaded,  &ough  the 
examination  occupied  some  more 
valuable  time.  When  I  had  once 
got  them,  I  rose  boldly  and  stepped 
across  the  rest  of  the  chamber,  azMi 
over  some  of  the  sleepers,  without 
arousing  them. 

'  The  dark  passage  oflered  no  dif- 
ficulties, but  when  I  reached  the 
staircase,  I  found  I  had  enough 
work  before  me  still.  The  pl^ 
was  pitch-dark,  and  I  had  to  ba- 
lance myself  on  each  narrow  and 
slippery  step  in  succession,  and 
then,  supporting  myself  by  holding 
the  one  immediately  above  me  with 
my  left  hand,  grope  with  my  right 
for  the  next  step  still ;  and  all  this 
without  making  the  slightest  noise. 
The  steps  being  so  far  apart,  it  was 
the  very  hardest  work  I  ever  had 
in  my  Hfe,  and  took  a  long  time ; 
but  I  got  on  pretty  well  till  I 
reached  the  movable  iron  bars.  I 
drew  a  long  breath  of  thankfulness 
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when  I  grasped  the  first  of  these, 
for  I  knew  now  there  were  only 
five  steps  left,  and  I  had  also  a 
little  more  light  from  above.  I 
coUld  now  hear  Francesca  talking 
to  the  man  outside,  and  her  voice 
had  a  strangely  cheering  influence 
on  me,  covered  as  I  was  with  per- 
spiration and  exhausted  with  my 
efforts. 

*  In  a  minute  more  my  heart  was 
in  my  mouth ;  for,  as  I  lifted  my 
foot  off  the  first  iron  bar  I  had  come 
to,  I  felt  it  give  way,  and  in  a 
moment  more,  ping ! — ^ping ! — ping ! 
it  went  to  the  bottom,  striking 
every  one  of  the  wooden  steps 
below  in  succession.  T  stood  still 
for  a  second,  listening — ^in  the  ab- 
surd hope  that  those  below  might 
not  have  heard  the  sound ;  and  at 
the  same  instant  I  heard  dear  little 
Francesca  raiso  her  voice  and  talk 
more  loudly  to  the  sentinel.  I  was 
sure  that  her  ear  had  caught  the 
noise,  and  that,  with  wonder&l  pre- 
sence of  mind,  she  was  trying  to 
divert  the  man's  attention  from  it. 
In  this,  too,  she  seemed  to  have 
succeeded,  for  he  did  not  stir  from 
the  place  where  he  was. 

'But  how  about  those  below? 
In  the  one  second  I  listened,  all 
doubt  on  the  point  was  over ;  first 
a  subdued  murmuring,  then  a  loud 
talking,  then  a  confused  hubbub, 
came  from  the  depths,  and  I  was 
certain  that  all  the  gang  was  fully 
roused.  With  the  energy  of  de- 
spair, and  in  haste,  I  turned  to  the 
remainder  of  my  work,  and,  by  a 
sudden  thought  suggested  by  the 
falling  of  the  other  bar,  tore  out 
each  step  after  quitting  it,  and  car- 
ried it  to  the  top  with  me.  Of 
course,  to  do  this  I  had  to  support 
myself  by  clinging  with  my  feet 
and  one  hand  to  the  bars  above ; 
but  I  thought  the  additional  tiipe 
thus  occupied,  and  the  imminent 
risk  of  a  fall,  would  be  amply  com- 
pensated if  I  could  detain  the  ruf- 
fians below  even  for  a  few  minutes ; 
and  I  had  hopes  that  this  would  be 


the  case,  as  all  the  iron  bars  except 
one  would  now  be  at  the  top  of  the 
shaft. 

'  I  had  drawn  out  the  last  step 
and  fallen  exhausted  on  the  surface, 
putting  the  bars  quietly  down  beside 
me,  when  some  one  rushing  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  shouted  loudly  to 
the  sentry  outside,  *  Leonardo ! 
Leonardo!'  and  I  heard  my  old 
acquaintance — ^fbr  it  was  his  luck 
to  be  sentry  that  night — ^break  away 
from  Francesca,  and  advance  hur- 
riedly to  see  what  the  matter  was. 
I  had  just  time  to  rise  and  place 
myself  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
ruined  wall,  drawing  my  stiletto  as 
I  did  so,  when  he  came  and  stood 
by  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  within 
three  feet  of  me.  I  held  my  breath 
till  I  should  hear  what  they  said. 

* "  Leonardo  !  '*  cried  the  man  at 
the  bottom  again. 

*  "  Well,  what's  up  now  ?  "  asked 
my  friend. 

* "  Oh,  you're  there  at  last.  Has 
any  one  passed  you  from  below  ?" 

* "  Not  a  soul  :  here's  little 
Francesca  outside  with  me,  that 
is  all." 

* "  The  signer's  door  is  ajar,  and 
we  don't  know  whether  he  is  in  h^ 
room  or  not :  we  don't  much  like  to 
go  in  and  see,  in  case  he  is  still 
there." 

*  Some  one,  however,  of  less  mo- 
desty had  evidently  by  this  time 
penetrated  my  chamber,  for  the 
tumult  increased,  and  I  could  hear 
shouts  below :  "  Yes,  he  is  gone- 
he  is  fled  ! — ^the  signer — the  Eng- 
lishman ! " 

*  To  have  hesitated  another  second 
would  have  been  madness.  I  had 
shrunk,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much, 
dear  Kate,  from  shedding  blood, 
especially  without  a  fiur  stand-up 
fight,  and  I  had  been  in  hopes  of 
getting  an  opportunity  of  slipping 
past  Leonardo  without  hurting  him, 
but  this  was  now  doubly  impos- 
sible. I  sprang  forward,  and  witii 
a  single  push — ah,  how  easy!— 
hurled  him  head  foremost  down  ihe 
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shaft.  His  shriek  as  be  fell,  and 
the  fearful  thunge  with  which  his 
hody  first  strack  the  steps  in  its 
headlong  descent — thence  going  to 
the  bottom  with  a  snccession  of  doll 
heavy  blows — all  this  it  was  long 
before  I  forgot.' 

'  It  was  a  dreadfnl  necessity, 
Frank/  said  Kate ;  '  bat  of  coarse 
you  were  right.  There  was  Fran- 
cesca.' 

'Yes — yes;  I  think  I  was.  At 
least,  I  know  I  should  do  it  again 
under  the  same  circumstances.  I 
was  glad,  when  I  came  to  think  the 
matter  over  afterwards,  that  it  had 
hi^pened  to  be  Leonardo,  for  this 
man  had  always  been  the  most 
eager  of  them  all  for  my  death ;  and 
I  was  glad,  too,  that  1  had  given 
him  a  rather  greater  chance  of  life 
by  throwing  him  down  than  if  I 
had  used  the  stiletto  —  my  only 
alternative.  But  let  us  talk  no 
more  of  it. 

'  I  now  called  Francesca  in  a  low 
voice  and  found  her  close  by  my 
side.  I  clasped  her  hand,  and  start- 
ing off  together  at  a  quick  pace  we 
were  soon  out  of  the  ruins. .  I  en- 
deavoured to  procure  some  infor- 
mation from  her  as  we  i-an,  about  the 
easiest  way  of  getting  out  of  th9 
forest  or  the  direction  in  which  the 
nearest  village  lay,  but  she  was  so 
j&ightened  and  utterly  bewildered 
by  having  seen  Leonardo's  sudden 
descent  and  heard  the  furious 
shouts  below  that  it  was  impossible 
to  extract  a  reasonable  answer. 
The  only  thing  to  be  done  therefore 
was  to  strike  into  the  forest  and 
trust  to  chance. 

'  The  night  was  overcast,  which 
made  it  very  dark  under  the  trees 
and  delayed  us  much,  as  we  were 
forced  to  use  the  utmost  caution  to 
avoid  stumbling  over  rocks  and 
fallen  trunks  with  which  the  place 
abounded.  When  we  came  to  a 
more  open  glade,  I  took  Francesca 
up  in  my  arms  and  ran,  trying  to 
encourage  her  at  the  same  tune. 
In  this  way  we  had  plodded  on  at 


the  utmost  speed  we  could  use  for 
half  an  hour  or  three  quarters,  and 
began  to  entertain  strong  hopes 
that  we  were  safe,  when  we  heard 
voices  not  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  from  us.  I  was  carrying  the 
girl  at  the  time  and  felt  the  poor 
thing  begin  trembling  again.  I 
have  since  thought  that,  in  the 
darkness  and  our  utter  ignorance  of 
any  route,  we  must  have  wandered 
on  somewhat  in  a  circle  and  have 
been  at  this  time  much  nearer  the 
ruins  than  we  sup|K)sed. 

'  How  often  a  smgle  fault,  Kate, 
spoils  a  fair  picture !  I  had  been 
rather  congratulating  myself  on  my 
wonderful  plans  for  escape,  but  I 
saw  when  I  joined  Francesca  that  I 
had  made  one  terrible  blunder — and 
it^nearly  proved  &tal  to  us  both: 
her  dress  was  almost  white,  visible 
for  fifty  yards  round  even  in  the 
present  darkness !  How  in  the 
world  I  could  be  so  stupid  as  to 
overlook  such  an  important  circum- 
stance and  one  which  might  so 
easily  have  been  guarded  against,  I 
cannot  tell,  unless  it  was  from  my 
only  deciding  so  short  a  time  before 
we  actually  started,  to  take  her  with 
me,  and  my  having  numy  other 
things  to  think  of. 

'  But  you  must  not  imagine  we 
stopped  to  entertain  these  fine  re- 
flections then.  We  had  of  course  to 
make  the  best  of  things  as  they  were. 
My  own  notion,  when  we  first  heard 
the  voices,  was  for  both  of  us  to  creep 
under  some  thick  bushes  on  the 
chance  of  the  brigands  not  observing 
us  in  spite  of  the  white  dress.  It 
was  our  wisest  course,  but  Francesca 
was  now  almost  frantic  with  terror, 
and  declared  positively  that  she 
would  not,  durst  not,  stay  so  near 
them.  Still  canying  her  therefore, 
I  proceeded  as  cautiously  as  possible 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
from  which  the  shouts  came,  but, 
step  as  I  liked,  I  was  not  woodman 
enough  to  avoid  treading  on  a  dry 
stick  now  and  then.  We  advanced 
in   this  way  about  twe^  hundred 
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yards  and  I  bad  put  Francesca  down 
tbe  better  to  make  onr  way  tbrongb 
some  tbick  broBb-wood,  sbe  fol- 
lowing me  at  tbe  distance  of  tbree 
or  fonr  yards,  wben  I  beard  some 
one  spring  ont  of  tbe  wood  and 
instantly  afterwards  a  £Eunt  sbriek 
from  tbe  girl  and  tbe  words,  "  Oh, 
tbey  bave  got  me!  Fly,  signer, 
fly!" 

'I  tnmed  and  saw  that  one  of 
ibe  ruffians  bad  seized  ber  and  was 
bolding  ber  witb  one  of  bis  bands 
uplifted  ready  to  strike,  fbr  tbere 
was  sometbing  gleaming  in  it  wbicb 
I  bad  little  donbt  was  a  stiletto. 
All  tbis  seemed  to  pass  tbrongb  my 
mindlike  ligbtning — ^tben  springing 
fbrward,  I  grappled  witb  bim  in  a 
stmggle  for  life  or  deatb. 

'  Wben  be  saw  me,  be  bad 
loosened  bis  bold  of  Francesca, 
tbe  better  to  defend  bimself — 
and  be  was  rigbt,  for  be  bad  to 
contend  witb  a  desperate  man.  In 
my  rosb  I  succeeded  in  seizing  bis 
uplifted  Tight  arm  witb  my  left 
band,  and  be  JBBde  frantic  efibrts 
to  do  tbe  same  kind  turn  to  mine. 
Tbe  stmggle  was  sbort  and  fierce 
— ^breast  on  breast,  limb»  inter- 
twined, onr  faces  almost  toucbing 
eacb  otber;  I  could  paint  every 
line,  every  tint  on  bis  features  now, 
— ^bis  black  eyes  glaring  almost  out 
of  tbeir  sockets  witb  terror  and 
tvTj — ^bis  cbeeks  and  brow  pale  as 
a  sbeet — ^bis  teetb  clencbed — bis 
long  black  bair  straggling  about 
bis  fitce.  Not  a  word  was  said  by 
eitber  of  us.  He  was  a  stronger 
man  tban  myself,  but  I  remembered 
a  trick  or  two  of  wrestling  from 
my  old  scbool-days,  and  I  tbrew 
bim  beavily,  falling  on  'bim  myself. 
Tben  be  gave  one  loud  cry  fbr  belp, 
struggling  still,  and  by  his  superior 
strengtb  might  soon  bave  reversed 
our  positions  if  be  could  once  bave 
secured  my  rigbt  arm,  wbicb  he 
tried  bard  enough  to  do.  But  I  was 
in  no  mood  for  trifling  and  brought 
down  my  hand  with  ftill  force  from 
above  on  his  breast,  sweeping  down 


bis  arm  witb  tbe  strengtb  of  Ibe 
blow  and  burying  my  stiletto  in 
bim  to  tbe  lult.  I  felt  a  great 
shudder  pass  over  tbe  body,  and  it 
relaxed  its  grasp  of  me.  Tben  I 
sprang  up  and,  seizing  Francesca, 
hurried  on  again,  as  bis  shout  would 
certainly  bring  the  whole  band  to 
the  place. 

*'  We  bad  gone  perhaps  a  hundred 
yards  farther  when  we  came  to  a 
large  boulder  stone,  a  rranarkable 
object.  Francesca  seemed  to  recog- 
nise it  and  whispered  joyfully,  "  O 
signer,  tbe  oak, — the  hollow  oak ! 
It  is  very  near." 

*  ••Does  the  band  know  of  it  ?  " 
I  asked. 

• "  No,  no>— no  one  but  mjs^  I 
think." 

•"Which  way,  then?" 

•Luckily  tbe  chance  of  safeiy 
had  restored  the  terrified  child  in 
some  measure  to  her  equanimity,  and 
she  found  ber  way  to  the  tree,  whioh 
was  only  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
distant.  This  was  a  truly  fortanate 
circumstance,  for  I  was  so  tired 
with  ber  weight  and  my  vBrions 
exertions,  that  I  really  do  not  think 
I  could  have  gone  much  farther, 
while  we  already  heard  some  of  the 
men  talking  over  tbe  dead  body  of 
tbeir  comrade,  a  little  distance  be- 
hind us. 

•We  crept  into  tbe  big  tree 
through  a  veiy  narrow  opening^ 
and  found  there  was  just  rocmi 
enough  for  both  of  us.  Francesca 
told  me  in  whispers  that  sbe  had 
found  this  tree  in  some  of  ber  wan- 
derings about  the  ruins  and  bad 
often  come  to  it  since,  using  the  big 
stone  as  a  mark  ;  otherwise  she  did 
not  think  sbe  could  have  found  it 
at  all  in  her  present  fright.  She 
thought  the  tree  was  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  the  old  fortress. 

•  In  this  place  of  security,  then, 
we  stayed  for  ftiUy  a  couple  of  hours, 
several  times  hearing  some  of  tbe 
band  pass  and  repass  us,  on  whidi 
occasions  we  scarcely  dared  to 
breathe,  and  Francesca  crept  cloaer 
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to  me.  Bat  the  rest  did  us  infinif.e 
good  in  reomitmg  onr  strength,  and 
I  was  also  able  to  get  clearer  inform 
mation  from  the  girl  as  to  our  best 
roate  for  the  futore.  It  seemed 
that  close  to  the  tree  there  was  a 
little  stream  which  Francesca  had 
<»£ben  foUowed  for  a  mile  or  two  till 
<he  came  to  a  broader  valley  and ' 
vineyards,  and  she  thon^it  the 
neaarest  village  was  a  few  miles 
down  the  valley,  but  on  this  point 
dbe  we»  by  no  means  certain,  as 
Ab  had  only  been  th^re  once.  She 
was  sore,  however,  that  we  should 
be  able  to  get;  horses  there  if  we 
€eiild  once  reach  the  houses.  As 
the  vineyards,  at  any  rate,  were  a 
sign  of  civilisation,  I  decided  on 
fimDwing  the  stream  down  till  we 
neodied  the  more  level  country, 
^^re  I  did  not  doubt  we  should 
Mon  £Bbll  in  with  some  kind  of  a 
road.  I  also  made  Fraaicesea  put 
my  lai^  loose  jacket  over  her 
dress  to  render  her  a  little  less  con^* 
spienons. 

^As  all  had  been  quiet  for  some 
iame,  wo  were  thinking  of  making 
a  staurt,  when  we  heard  a  sound  in 
the  distance,  but  i^parently  coming 
nMsrer,  which  hastened  us  off.  This 
was  tbe  yelp  of  a  little  dog,  which 
the*  child  pronounoed  to  la»  Domi«- 
nico's,  one  of  the  band^  and  which 
Wft  immedifttely  oonolnded  they 
were  bringing  to  scent  us  out.  It 
appears  strange  they  had  not 
tibought  of  the  dog  before,  but  Eran^ 
«8Boa  said  that  Dominico  had  been 
absent  from  the  ruins  that  night  on 
some  expedition,  and  perhaps  had 
taken  his  dog  with  him ;  nor  did  I 
rranember  myself  to  have  noticed 
him  in  the  room. 

'  I  felt  confident  of  escape  now, 
lor  with  my  pistols  and  stiletto  I 
«osisidered  myself  "good"  for  aii 
any  rate  three  or  four  of  the  fellows; 
so,  telling  Francesca  to  keep  up  her 
<30Qrage,  as  we  should  easily  get 
over  this  Httle  difficulty  after  sur- 
mounting so  many  much  more  for- 
aoidable,  I  made  her  hasten  down 


the  middle  of  the  brook  to  destroy 
all  scent  of  her  footsteps.  I  then 
crossed  the  stream  myself  and  ran 
some  twenty  yards  up  the  opposite 
bank,  returning  quickly  on  my  own 
traces,  and  hoping  by  this  ruse  to 
create  a  feJse  scent  for  the  dog,  and 
make  the  men  believe  we  had  fled 
up  the  bank  instead  of  down  the 
stream.  As  I  reached  the  watar 
i^e  second  time,  I  heard  the  dog 
barking  furiously  about  the  corpse 
of  the  man  I  had  killed,  and  the 
other  brigands  shouting  and  en« 
oouraging  the  animal  to  hunt  us 
out. 

^Following  Francesca  down  the 
watercourse  I  soon  overtook  her, 
and  then  carried  her  for  a  mile 
or  two  in  my  arms,  keeping  in 
the  water  and  trusting  to  its  sound 
to  deaden  any  noise  I  made  by 
&lse  steps.  I  had  ascertained  from 
her  that  there  were  no  deep  pools 
oar  water&Us  along  the  brook,  so 
that  we  were  able  to  get  on  pretty 
quickly.' 

^I  thought  yon  had  rather  a 
g^us  for  waterBeJls,  Frank  P  '  said 
Miss  Oliphant. 

'  Ah,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  see 
any  just  then.  Our  adventures  were 
now  nearly  over;  for,  although 
sounds  reached  us  for.  a  long  time 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  oak- 
tree,  they  became  funter  and  at 
last  died  away  altogether  as  we  ad- 
vanced. We  saw  nothing  more  of  the 
brigands,  and  soon  reached  the  vinO" 
yards  and  in  time  came  to  a  decent 
road,  which  led  to  the  village  Fran- 
cesca had  mentioned.  Afber  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  we  took  a  carriage  to 
Naples,  where  I  placed  the  girl  in 
a  school  attached  to  a  convent ;  and 
then,  when  I  had  got  from  the  plaee 
where  he  lodged,  some  frirther 
proofs  of  Lord  Stainmore's  com- 
plicity in  the  attempt  on  my  life,  I 
started  for  Syria  and  Palestine, 
under  my  assumed  name.  When  I 
returned  to  England  last  month,  I 
heard  with  amazement  that  his 
lordship  was  the  man  to  whom  you 
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were  engaged,  and,  being  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  save  you  from 
snch  a  fkte,  though  I  was  still  burn- 
ing with  indignation  at  your  fan- 
cied treatment  of  me,  I  wrote  to 
you  twice,  telling  you  his  character 
and  offering  to  send  you  my  proofs. 
As  you  did  not  answer  my  letters, 
1  came  down  to  Stainton,  resolved 
to  have  a  private  interview  with 
you  and  fkncifuUy  selecting  to-day 
for  my  visit  because  I  had  promised 
to  return  on  this  day  if  I  were  alive 
— walked  over  from  Stainton  and 
ascertained  from  one  of  the  carles 
that  you  were  in  the  church  by 
yourself — ^waited  for  you  outside — 
was  so  agitated,  when  you  came 
out,  that  I  could  not  speak  to  you 
— and  the  rest  you  know,  all,  all, 
dearest  Kate,  except  my  happiness. 
And  now  will  you  not  give  me 
a  kiss  to  recompense  me  for  all 
my  privations  and  as  pay  for  this 
long  and  highly  interesting  narra- 
tive?' 

I  think  Kate  let  him  take  his  pay 
in  the  coin  he  wished,  but  then  she 
said,  smiling,  '  I  do  not  know  at  all 
what  you  mean  about  your  happi- 
ness, Frank.  If  it  has  anything  to  do 
with  me,  pray  dismiss  the  notion ; 
I  have  not  made  up  my  mind,  and 
I  shall  not  till  I  see  my  uncle.' 

Holden  was  not  so  much  dis- 
pirited by  this  avowal  as  might  be 
imagined,  and  he  contented  himself 
with  answering  laughingly,  'All 
right,  Kate.' 

'  And  now  I  want  to  see  this  note 
you  say  you  got  from  me.' 

By  the  light  of  the  farthing 
candle.  Miss  Oliphant  read  with 
changing  colour  the  forged  letter 
and  that  from  her  step-mother.  She 
noticed  carefully  the  dates,  and 
when  she  had  done,  handed  them 
back,  saying  hurriedly  but  with  an 
eye  flashing  scorn,  '  Oh  come,  Mr. 
Holden  !  Let  us  go.' 

*  Go !  but  where,  Kate  ?  ' 

*  To  the  Hall— to  the  HaU,  to  be 
sure.  This  is  my  step-mother's 
doing.     Come:  you  have  seen  Kate 


Oliphant  weak  enough  to-night; 
you  must  now  see  her  in  her 
strength.' 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE   TBIUMVIBATE. 

When  the  ladies  had  left  the 
dining  room  at  the  HaU  and  the 
wine  had  gone  round  pretty  freely, 
Mr.  Oliphant  informed  Sir  George 
Highside  and  Truman  what  the 
business  was  for  which  he  desired 
their  assistance.  This  was  to  con- 
sider what  course  it  would  now  be 
best  to  take  with  r^ard  to  John 
Hawtrey,  whose  enormities  in  hav- 
ing placed  himself  on  the  same  6o& 
with  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  in  refusing 
to  give  up  his  visits  to  that  lady  at 
Mr.  Oliphant's  demand,  he  specified 
with  much  particularity.  He  also 
kindly  detailed  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  which  had  passed 
between  the  schoolmaster  ana  him- 
self. 

*  Sly  dog  Hawtrey !  eh,  Oliphant? ' 
was  ihe  baronet's  chuckling  com- 
ment when  the  story  was  finished. 
Sir  George  was  by  this  time  pnrplo 
in  the  face  and  his  utterance  rather 
thick}  but  his  a^r-dinner  allow- 
ance of  port  always  made  him  more 
iovial  and  less  dignified.  '  Wonder 
he  hasn 't  better  t^te,  though.  She*s 
fifteen  years  older  than  I  am,  and 
as  plain,  why, — as  Truman  there.' 

«rabez  was  oonsiderably  displeased 
at  the  leviiy  with  which  the 
baronet,  who  had  been  a  sinner 
himself,  spoke  of  the  matter :  '  This 
affair  is  one  of  great  importance, 
Sir  George,'  he  said.  ^I  consider 
it  a  pubHc  reproach  which  ought 
without  delay  to  be  removed  tKiOL 
amongst  us ;  and  as  friendly  expofl> 
tulations  have  no  effect,  it  is  plainly 
necessary  to  take  severer  measures. 
Can  you  suggest  anything,  Mr. 
Truman?' 

'  Well,  I  don't  think  such  things 
are  much  in  my  line,'  answered  the 
parson  with  naive  simplicity,  'if 
it  had  been  a  working  man,  you  see, 
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'Mr,  Olipliaiit,  one  conldhave  gone  to 
Him  and  reasoned  with  him,  bat  to 
&  respectable  person  like  Hawtrey — 
pooh,  no  clergyman  wonld  do  it.' 

'Yon  hit  a  blot  there,  sir,  in  the 
universal  conduct  of  yonr  profes- 
sion,' said  Mr.  Oliphant  with  grave 
satire ;  *  I  quite  agree  with  you  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  clergyman  living 
-who  would  have  the  moral  courage 
to  say  the  same  things  to  a  rich 
man  which  he  says  to  the  poor 
every  day,  though  the  faults  were 
exactly  the  same;  and  it  looks  as 
though  you  think  there  is  one 
morcdity  for  the  rich  and  another 
for  the  poor.  But  in  this  case  I  do 
not  think  remonstrances  would  do 
any  good ;  I  have  tried  them  myself, 
you  see,  and  have  failed.' 

'  All  this  must  be  very  unpleasant 
to  Mrs.  Mansfield,  poor  body,  when 
one  thinks  what  she  has  had  to  go 
through,'  remarked  Joseph. 

*It  is  very  unpleasant  to  all  of 
US — duties  generally  are.  But  the 
question  is,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  ' 

'  That  puzzles  me,  I'm  sure,'  an- 
swered the  parson,  not  liking  to  say 
point-blank  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
meddle  with  the  business. 

*Then  can  you  help  us,  Sir 
George?' 

'  Eh,  what  P '  asked  the  baronet. 

'  Can  you  advise  us  what  to  do 
next  in  this  matter?  ' 

'Do!  why,  shake  hands  and  be 
friends,  man.  That's  what  I  say ; 
that's  the  Highside  style,  Oliphant^ 
— always  was.  Pooh,  pooh,  man; 
never  mind  a  bit  of  a  shindy — ink's 
cheap-HBo's  paper — never  mind«- 
shake  hands  and  be  friends, — good 
friends  all  round,  eh  ? ' 

*  Excuse  me.  Sir  George,  but  you 
make  a  great  mistake  if  you  regard 
this  as  a  mere  personal  quarrel,' 
replied  Jabez.  *  Mr.  Hawtrey  may 
either  be  my  friend,  or  he  may  be 
my  enemy — ^it  is  immaterial  to  me  or 
i^e  question.  I  take  my  stand  on 
higher  ground :  his  immoral  conduct 
is  a  scandal  to  society,  a  disgrace 
to  his  cloth,  and  a  gross  example  to 


his  pupils ;  and  I  am  determined  he 
shall  be  punished.' 

*Yes,  yes,  shake  hands  and  be 
friends,'  Highside  repeated  jollily. 
*  You're  good  fellow,  Ohphant, — 
good  dinner, — good  wine,  —  only 
thing  is  you  don't  drink.  HAwtrey's 
good  fellow  too ;  shake  hands  and 
be  friends.' 

Mr.  Oliphant  turned  with  a  little 
auger  from  the  slightly  inebriated 
baronet  to  his  other  guest. 

*  Well,  Mr.  Truman,  if  you  have 
not  yet  hit  on  any  plan,  I  shonld  like 
to  mention  the  one  which  has  oc- 
curred to  myself  and  which,  after 
much  readingand  deep  thought,  I  am 
convinced  will  prove  to  be  the  best.' 
Jabez  here  cleared  his  throat  with  a 
loud  hem,  his  usual  note  of  prepara- 
tion, at  which  ominous  sound  Sir 
George  instinctively  made  a  dive  at 
the  bottle  and  the  parson  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  with  a  look  of 
pious  resignation.  On  the  present 
occasion  however,  Mr.  Oliphant'a 
speech  was  short. 

*  Gentlemen,'  he  said  with  firm- 
ness and  solemnity,  'Mr.  Hawtrey 
must  be  excommunicated.' 

The  parson  in  his  amazement 
leaped  up  from  his  chair  so  suddenly 
as  to  upset  his  wine-glass:  'Good 
God,  Mr.  Oliphant,  are  you  mad  ?  ' 
he  exclaimed. 

'  No,  Mr.  Truman,  neither  mad — 
nor  even  labouring  under  any  un- 
usual excitement,'  answered  Jabez, 
replacing  the  glass  with  a  courteous 
smile.  '  I  knew  you  would  think  it 
a  strong  measure,  but  I  believe  it  to 
bo  our  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
as  I  will  show  you,  if  you  will  kindly 
sit  down  again.' 

The  parson  sat  down  again,  with 
surprise  still  on  his  face.  As  for 
the  baronet,  his  little  pig's  eyes 
were  glaiing  at  Mr.  Oliphant  in 
helpless  bewilderment. 

*Yes,  I  am  quite  aware,'  con- 
tinued Jabez,  Hhat  excommunica- 
tion is  an  extreme  punishment, 
gentlemen,  but  is  not  this  an  ex- 
treme case?     Consider^what  ^rou 
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both  admit,  the  enormity  of  the 
offeuce,  aggravated  bj  its  long  con* 
tinnance,  by  his  stubborn  refusal 
to  amend  his  conduct,  and  by  his 
position.  Consider  next  the  TBst 
and  wide-spreading  injury  that  such 
a  vice,  if  not  speedily  rooted  out 
with  a  strong  hand,  will  do  to 
to  the  community  at  large :  crimes 
are  like  diseases — some  are  more 
contagious  than  others,  and  the 
more  contagious  they  are,  the  more 
energetic  should  be  the  remedies 
employed.  If  Mr.  Hawtrey  goes 
unpunished  or  insufficimtly  pun- 
ished, well  known  as  he  is  from  his 
position  and  known  as  his  conduct 
therefore  must  be  to  so  many,  will 
not  all  his  acquaintance  think  they 
have  cwrte  hlafiche  to  commit  any 
act  of  immorality  they  like  without 
fear  P  Add  the  difficulty  of  finding 
other  means  of  punishment,  a  diffi- 
culty which  you  just  now  confessed 
yourselves  unequal  to  solve,  and  I 
think  you  will  own  that  if  I  can 
prove  the  applicability  of  exxsom* 
munication,  this  is  the  only  remedy 
that  is  left  us. 

'  Now  I  find  that  immorality  such 
«a  Hawtrey's  has  ever  been  looked 
upon  both  by  the  canonical  and 
statute  law  as  a  spiritual  offence 
most  properly  appertaining  to  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction.  For  in- 
stance' (Mr.  Oliphant  here  got 
down  an  armfol  of  old  books  and 
alter  laying  them  on  ihe  table, 
handed  one  to  Truman),  '  there  you 
will  see  that  in  1 3  Edw.  I.  stat.  4, 
"  adultery  and  such  like  "  are  called 
^^such  things  as  be  mere  spiritual," 
and  therefore  are  treated  as  things 
to  be  punished  by  spiritual  courts 
alone.  Again,  look  at  the  109th 
Canon,  where  the  churchwardens 
are  required  to  present  to  their 
ordinaries  any  persons  who  offiand 
their  brethren  by  uncleanness  and 
wickedness  of  life,  that  they  may  be 
pmiished  according  to  their  deserts. 
In  many  of  the  other  Canons  you 
will  find  the  same  principle  more 
•or  less  clearly  laid  down.    But  in 


the  case  of  a  <derk  in  holy  orders 
like  Haw<a:ey,  the  point  is  even 
more  stron^y  insisted  on,  for  tiie 
church  seems  always  jealously  to 
havo  guarded  her  right  of  ocyrrect- 
ing  her  own  ministers;  I  will  only 
ask  you,  f(»r  example,  to  look  at 
Canon  57,  where  you  see  that 
"  ministers  ought  to  ezoel  all  others 
in  purity  of  ]Se — under  pam  of  ecv 
desastical  censures  to  be  inflicted 
with  seventy." 

•  ^  The  ofi&nce,  then,  beings  a  spiri- 
toal  one,  done-  by  an  ecole^astic, 
and  belonging  iq>eoialLy  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts,  what  poid^* 
ment  is  so  suitable  as  exeommum- 
cation,  which  is  a  purely  eootesiae^ 
tieal  censure  ?  Then  again  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  that,  as  Blad^- 
stone  says  in  this  passage,  we  should 
be  adopting  the  plan  of  thespmtoal 
courts  and  be  panisfaing  the  ciimi^ 
nal  not  by  way  of  revenge  but  pm 
salute  (mvmcBy  for  ihe  safety  of  the 
offendar*s  senl  abne,  which  I  alwa^ 
hold  to  be  the  only  true  principle  of 
all  legi^  severity.  The  only  ob- 
jections, I  think,  which  you  on 
possibly  urge  against  excommmi- 
cation,  are  two, — that  it  is  a  remedy 
which  has  dropped  into  lameniable 
disuse,  and  that  no  further  conse- 
quences would  be  attached  to  it  in 
the  present  state  of  the  law.  But  I 
answer  that  if  it  is  a  rare  ponisii- 
ment,  it  is  all  the  more  likely  to  be 
striking  and  effective ;  and  that,  as 
to  ^be  seoond  objection,  we  ought 
not  perhaps  to  be  ^  severe  till  we 
see  whether  there  is  any  chanoe  of 
reforming  the  delinquent,  at  whkli 
no  one  would  rejoioe  more  than 
myself.' 

By  this  time  Joseph  had  rallied 
his  senses,  and  he  hit  one  Idot  out  of 
many  in  Mr.  01iphant*s  reasoning. 
'Tour  arguments,  Mr.  Oliphant^' 
he  said,  'are  very  good  no  doubt^ 
and  you  know  a  deal  more  about 
excommunication  than  I  do :  but^ 
but  I  don't  quite  see  tiiat  we  hafc 
any  proof  whatever  that  Jolm 
Hawtrey  is  guilty  of  the   ofieose^ 
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and  jon  cannot  get  a  man  con- 
demned without  proof,' 

'  Proof !  And  what  do  you  call 
proof  ?  He  does  not  even  dare  to 
deny  his  guilt;  he  actually  says 
with  utter  shamelessness  in  one  of 
his  letters  that  "  I  may  draw  what 
inferences  I  please  *' :  and  if  a  man 
will  not  plead,  the  court  must  ne- 
cessarily conclude  him  guilty.' 

*  Nay,  he  might  dispute  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,*  observed  the 
parson  slily. 

*  A  public  man,  sir,  Hfce  the  chal- 
lenger at  a  tournament,  is  bound  to 
enter  ihe  lists  whoever  touches  his 
shield,'  answered  Jabez.  *  And  even 
if  these  visits  are  innocent,  which  I 
do  not  think,  Hawtrey  is  now  well 
aware  in  what  Kght  they  are  viewed, 
and  by  obstinately  reftising  to  dis- 
continue them  is  responsible  for  all 
the  injurious  effects  they  may  have. 
A  man  in  office  must  give  up  even 
his  most  harmless  amusement  if  it 
clashes  in  the  popular  belief  with 
his  duties.  Mr.  Hawtrey  will  not 
do  this,  and  I  must  again  press  on 
yoti  the  imperative  necessity  of  ex^^ 
communicating  him.' 

*0n  mey  ]i&.  OHphant ! — why, 
bless  my  soul,  you  don't  mean  that 
I  am  the  man  to  excommunicato 
hiTn  P  * 

*  Certainly  you  are  the  proper 
person,  Mr.  Truman,'  replied  Jabez, 
with  a  winning  smile,  ^  and  ihe  only 
person,  if,  as  I  could  wish,  the  cen- 
sure is  to  be  pronounced  quickly 
and  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law— 
without  citing  him  before  the 
bishop,  in  £etct.  Mr.  Hawtrey  is 
one  of  your  own  parishioners,  and 
excommunication  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  within  the  province  of  either 
a  rural  dean  or  a  surrogate — ^both 
which  offices  I  need  not  say  we  have 
all  much  pleasure  in  seeing  com- 
bined in  yourself,  my  dear  sir.  Do 
help  yourself  to  another  glass  of 
port.* 

*  But  surrogate  —  rural  dean  ! 
Oood  gracious,  I  never  dreamed  of 


anything  of  this  kind  :  I  always 
thought  a  surrogate  had  nothing  to 
do  but  with  wills  and  so  on ;  and  as 
to  a  rural  dean — ^why,  bless  me,  I 
didn't  know  that  he  had  anything 
in  the  world  to  do ! ' 

'  Oh,  but  you  must  not  under- 
estimate your  own  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives, Mr.  Truman.  If  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  turn  to  ihe 
382nd  page  there'  (Jabez  blandly 
gave  hun  the  open  volume),  *you 
will  find  that  a  rural  dean  is  a 
deputy  of  the  bishop  and,  having 
to  inspect  the  conduob  of  the  clergy 
around,  is  armed  with  an  inferior 
degree  of  judicial  and  coercive  au- 
thority, which  would  surety  extend 
so  &r  as  the  mere  pronouncing  a 
decree  of  exoomnmnication.  So  a 
surrogate,  as  you  will  see  here — 
from  his  being  the  substitute  of  a 
bishop  or  a  bishop's  chancellor.' 

The  parson  gave  a  long  whistle 
of  despair.  Knowing  happily  no- 
thing about  ecclesiastical  censures 
himself,  he  took  for  granted  what 
was  thus  boldly  asserted,  namely, 
that  as  rural  dean  or  surrogate  he 
had  a  right  to  excommunicate  no- 
torious offenders  in  his  parish.  No 
doubt  he  thought  it  very  odd  in- 
deed that,  if  he  had  such  a  power, 
he  should  never  have  heard  of  ite 
existence  before ;  and  he  felt  certain 
it  could  only  be  based  on  some  ob- 
solete but  unrepealed  enaetment 
which  Jabez  had  fished  out  of  the 
abyss  of  forgotten  laws.  Still  it 
did  not  even  occur  to  him  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Oliphant,  whose  truthfulness  and 
high  sense  of  honour  he  knew. 
The  fact  was,  however,  that  Jabez, 
having  hegun  his  researches  with 
l^e  profound  conviction  that  ex- 
communication by  the  incumbent 
was  the  only  proper  punishment  for 
Hawtrey,  and  mtist  be  found  to  be 
legal,  had  so  bewildered  himself  by 
hunting  this  ecclesiastical  preroga- 
tive through  the  forests  and  jungles 
of  the  Statutes  at  Large  and  a  wil- 
derness of  folios— -tracking  it  out 
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through  labyrinths  of '  wherea^-es,' 
*  f urthermorcfs  '  and  '  notwithstand- 
ings/  through  canons  and  conven- 
tions and  decretals, — and  after  all 
only  to  find  it  alternately  a  spiritoal 
will-o'-the  wisp  and  a  contumacious 
beast  with  claws,  catch  sight  of  it 
here  in  the  plain  charge  of  a  bluff 
bishop  and  lose  it  there  behind  the 
mailed  glove  of  a  king,  or  run  it 
down  as  he  thought  in  a  precedent 
and  then,  presto !  see  it  bolt  under 
an  Act  of  Parliament  just  as  he 
laid  his  hands  on  it — ^he  was  so 
bewildered,  I  say,  with  all  this  that 
he  had  failed  to  perceive  how  de- 
centlv  and  completely  the  middle- 
age  nobgoblin  he  was  in  search  of 
had  been  laid  to  rest  for  ever  by 
modem  statutes.  Or  perhaps  in 
these  statutes  he  saw  loop-Roles 
which  ordinary  minds  do  not  see ; 
one  cannot  tell;  one  can  only  be 
sure  that  the  judgment  at  which  he 
arrived  was  honest,  however  much 
mistaken  it  might  be. 

But  poor  Truman  did  not  even 
know  that  Mr.  Oliphant  was  pro- 
bably mistaken,  and  he  felt  cold 
drops  of  perspiration  on  his  fore- 
head, so  great  was  the  dilemma  in 
which  he  conceived  himself  placed ; 
for  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind 
already  that  it  was  impossible  to  do 
what  Mr.  Oliphant  wished,  and  yet 
that  gentleman,  who  had  been  so 
muniticent  to  him,  would  be  mor- 
tally offended  if  he  declined  to 
comply. 

*But  John  Hawtrey  is  a  verjr 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Oli- 
phant,' said  Joseph  at  last,  with  the 
air  of  a  drowning  man  catching  at 
a  straw. 

'  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  that  will  cer- 
tainly make  it  more  painful,'  replied 
Jabez,  plucking  the  straw  away. 
*•  He  was  a  friend  of  mine  also,  and 
I  can  sympathise  with  your  feel- 
ings. But  you  remember  the  phi- 
losopher's magnificent  dictum  that 
his  friend  was  dear  but  truth  dearer 
still  P  Justice  is  an  inexorable  god- 
dess; to  her  we  must  sacrifice,  if 


occasion  calls,  our  property,  our 
friendships,  nay,  our  lives  them- 
selves*' 

'Well,  but  really,  Mr.  OUphant, 
I  don't  know  anything  whatever 
about  the  process  of  excommunica- 
tion— ^never  did  such  a  thing  in  my 
life — ^never  dreamed  of  it,  bless  yon !' 

*  I  anticipated  that  objection,  Mr. 
Truman,'  said  Jabez  with  pitiless 
courtesy,  '  and  have  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  look  out  the  proper  form 
from  the  authorities  on  the  subject. 
You  will  find  it  in  these  volumes 
which  I  will  lend  you ;  if  you  peruse 
them,  never  fear  but  you  will  do 
your  duty  admirably.' 

The  parson  groaned.  ^I  must 
have  time  to  think  the  thing  over,' 
he  said :  '  one  can't  decide  in  such 
a  hurry  what  to  do,' 

*  Certainly  :  it  vrill  do  if  you  let 
me  know  your  decision  in  a  few 
days,  though  to  my  own  mind  the 
case  appears  as  clear  as  possible. — 
I  hope.  Sir  George,  you  will  join 
me  in  urging  our  friend  here  to  do 
his  duty  strenuously,  however  un- 
pleasant it  may  be.  I  am  sure  from 
your  long  silence  that  you  tlio> 
roughly  agree  with  mo  this  course  is 
the  only  one  left  us.' 

'  No,  no,  by  Ghul,  no ! '  exclaimed 
the  bfllronet,  as  if  waking  from  a 
dream.  '  John  Hawtrey's  good  fel- 
low— ^went  to  school  to  him :  so  did 
you,  Oliphant.  Mustn't  be  exoom^ 
municated — oh,  no  !' 

'  I  am  much  surprised.  Sir  George, 
that  you  should  allow  your  private 
feelings  to  influence  you  on  such  an 
important  matter ;  and  you  a  ma- 
gistrate ! '  said  Mr.  OUphant. 

^Ah,  very  well:  but  he  mustn't 
be  excommunicated.  Has  good 
blood  in  his  veins,  has  Hawtrej, 
though  his  fother  was  poor.' 

*  I  do  not  see,'  answered  Jabes,  in 
considerable  wrath  at  this  Balaam 
who  had  been  brought  to  curse  and 
had  blessed  instead,  'why  good 
blood,  as  you  call  it,  should  give  a 
man  a  privilege  to  commit  any  o^ 
fence  he*  pleases  J[^ 
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*  Mustn't  be  excommunicated/ 
repeated  the  baronet,  more  posi- 
tively.    *  Highsides  stand  by  lum.' 

*  Then  you  must  allow  me  to  tell 
you  that  in  spite  of  all  the  High- 
sides  he  shall  be  excommunicated, 
as  justice  requires,'  cried  Mr.  Oli- 
phant  in  flaming  anger. 

Sir  George  was  not  so  intoxicated 
as  not  to  be  still  touchy  about  his 
dignity  when  it  was  assailed.  He 
jumped  up  and  rang  the  bell  to 
order  his  carriage,  muttering,  *  im- 
pTident  fellow — son  of  a  cobbler — 
tea-dealer  ! '  all  which  expressions 
Mr.  OHphant  unluckily  overheard 
and  never  forgave.  Not  forgetting 
however  that'  the  baronet  was  a 
guest,  he  bowed  him  out  to  his  car- 


riage with  even  more  than  ordinary 
courtesy ;  but  they  did  not  shake 
hands  on  parting,  and  Jabez  re- 
turned to  the  dining-room  if  possi- 
ble more  exasperated  against  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Highsides  than 
against  the  schoolmaster.  Truman 
did  not  stay  long  afber  this  explo- 
sion, but  all  he  would  say  in  answer 
to  Mr.  01iphant*s  pressing  him  again 
to  excommunicate  Hawtrey,  was 
that  *  he  would  think  of  it.' 

Soon  afterwards  Lord  Stainmore 
arrived,  and  he  was  cosily  sipping 
his  tea  by  the  drawing-room  fire 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliphant,  when 
the  door  was  rather  hastily  opened 
and  Kate,  followed  by  Holden,  swept 
into  the  apartment. 
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THE  ROSSB  TELESCOPE   SET  TO  NEW  WORK. 

By  Richaed  A.  Pboctob,  B.A.  F.R^S. 

Author  of  *  Saturn  and  ks  System/  &c.  &c 


THE  "gresA  Rocee  telescope,  with 
its  monster  tube,  down  which 
a  tall  man  can  walk  upright,  and 
with  a  light-gathering  power  so 
enormous,  that  even  by  day  the  stars 
seen  through  it  shine  like  miniatore 
snns,  has  not  remained  idle  since 
the  lamented  death  of  the  astroao- 
mer  who  oonstrvicted  it.  Not  only 
has  the  work  to  which  Earl  Rosse 
devoted  it — the  delineation  of  those 
strange  stellar  cloudlets  i^t  fleck 
the  dark  vault  of  the  heavens — ^been 
continued  with  unremitting  assi- 
duity, but  its  unrivalled  powers 
have  been  devoted  to  aid  the  pro- 
gress of  those  new  and  subtle  modes 
of  research  which  have  recently 
been  invented.  The  task  was  no 
simple  one.  The  gigantic  tube,  with 
its  ponderous  six-feet  mirror,  had 
been  poised  so  skilfully  that  a  child 
could  guide  its  movements.  But 
for  the  new  work  which  it  was  to 
be  called  on  to  perform  much  more 
was  wanted.  A  new  power  had  to 
oe  given  to  the  telescope — a  power 
of  self-motion  so  exactly  regulated 
that  the  gigantic  eye  of  the  tele- 
scope might  remain  steadily  fixed 
on  any  given  star  or  planet,  not- 
withstanding the  swift  rotation  of 
the  earth,  by  which  in  the  ordinary 
condition  of  the  tube,  the  celestial  ob- 
jects were  carried  in  a  few  moments 
across  its  field  of  view.  This  power 
has  now  been  given  to  the  great  re- 
flector, and  thereby  the  value  of  the 
instrument  as  an  aid  to  scientific  re- 
search has  undoubtedly  been  more 
than  doubled.  Already  it  has  solved 
a  question  which  had  been  found  to 
lie  far  beyond  the  powers  of  inferior 
instruments ;  and  what  it  has  done 
is,  we  believe,  the  merest  foretaste 
of  what  it  is  likely  to  do  in  coming 
years. , 

Let  us  briefly  consider  a  few  of 


ibe  qualities  of  this  wonder&l  tele- 
scope, so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
appreciate  its  uneqnaUed  adaptabi- 
lity to  the  subtle  modes  of  research 
which  our  physicists  are  now  ap- 
plying to  ^e  oDlestial  bodies. 

As  a  light-gatherer  ihe  Rosse  re- 
flector is  fetcUe  princepa  among  tele- 
scopes. Sir  William  Hersch^'s 
great  four-feet  reflector  and  Lassell  s 
equally  large  telescope  come  next 
to  it ;  but  the  power  of  eiUier  of 
these  instrumenis  is  less  thuL  one 
half  that  of  the  Parsonstown  re- 
flector, the  illuminating  sorfaoes  ^ 
their  mirrors  being,  in  fact,  exactly 
four-ninths  of  that  of  the  Rosse  tele- 
scope. It  is,  however,  when  we  oom- 
'pare  the  power  of  the  great  mirror 
with  that  of  the  unaided  eye,  that 
we  see  its  enormous  capability  as  a 
light-gatherer.  On  a  very  mode- 
rate computation  the  light-gathenng^ 
power  of  this  wonderfol  instrument 
is  found  to  be  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  times  that  of  the  unaided 
eye;  and  it  follows  that  if  tiie 
fiaintest  star  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye  were  removed  to  140  times  its 
present  distance,  it  would  still  re- 
main visible  to  the  giant  eye  of  the 
Rosse  reflector. 

If  the  other  qualities  of  the  great 
telescope  were  all  proportioned  to 
the  one  we  have  been  considering, 
we  might  leave  the  reader  to  con- 
ceive what  its  powers  would  be, 
from  the  simple  consideration  that 
any  celestial  object  would  appear  as 
distinctly  when  seen  by  its  aid  as  it 
would  if  the  unaided  eye  were 
brought  to  only  one- 140th  of  its 
actual  distance  from  the  object. 
Unfortunately  this  would  be  largely 
to  over-estimate  the  'telescopic' 
powers  of  the  instrument.  We 
have  spoken  of  its  strength,  we  have 
now  to  speak  of  its  weakness ;  and 
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the  inqniry  is  rendered  so  mach  tlie 
less  nnpleasing  by  the  consideration 
that  in  some  of  the  new  modes  of 
research  to  which  the  telescope  is  to 
be  applied,  the  faults  which  are  in- 
separable from  a  reflector  of  smch 
enormoas  dimensions  are  of  com- 
paratively small  moment. 

The  faxilt,  then,  of  the  Eosse  re- 
flector, as  of  all  the  very  large 
reflectors  hitherto  oonstmcted,  is 
that  it  does  not  present  objects  in  a 
perfectly  distinct  manner.  It  used 
to  be  remarked  of  the  great  four- 
feet  reflector  of  Sir  William  Her- 
schel,  that  it '  bunched  a  star  into  a 
cocked  hat;'  and  it  is  whispered 
that  Lassell's  great  mirror  once  ex- 
hibited an  occultation  of  one  of 
Saturn's  satellites  when  no  such 
phenomenon  had  in  reality  taken 
place.  The  fsuct  seems  to  be  that  in 
•the  present  state  of  medianical 
science,  it  is  impossible  to  construct 
a  r^ector  of  such  enormous  dimen- 
sions as  these,  with  that  perfect 
truth  of  figure  which  Mr.  De  la 
Bue  has  given  to  his  13-inch  re- 
flector, and  which  Mr.  With  seems 
able  to  give,  in  every  instanoe,  to 
the  mirrors  he  constructs  for  the 
Browning  reflectors.  The  very 
weight  of  a  large  mirror  tesids  to 
change  the  figure  of  its  surface ;  and 
though  the  diange  may  seem  in- 
significant yet  \hB  defining  power 
of  the  telescope  is  seriously  affected. 
The  reader  may  judge  of  iJ^e  effect 
of  a  slight  diaeq^  of  figure,  from 
the  £Bct  that  a  single  hair  between 
the  mirror  of  a  nine-inch  reflector 
and  the  sustaining-bed  suffices  to 
canse  the  most  annoying  distortion 
in  observed  objects. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  we  hear 
so  little  of  any  discoveries  effsoted 
within  the  range  of  our  own  system 
by  means  of  tiie  great  Parsonstown 
reflector.  Far  better  views  of  the 
planets  have  been  obtained  by  much 
smaller  telescopes.  The  kube  Mr. 
Dawes  obtained  singularly  distinct 
views  of  the  planet  Mars  with  a  re- 
fracting telescope  only  eight  indies 


in  aperture,  whereas  the  views  of 
tiiis  planet  obtained  by  means  of 
the  Bosse  telescope  are  perfectly 
wretched.  We  have  before  us,  as 
we  write,  eight  sudi  views,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  they  mean. 
The  placet  Saturn,  again,  the  most 
beautifal  and  interesting  object  in 
the  whole  heavens,  has  exhibited 
all  its  most  charming  features  in 
the  1 3 -inch  reflector  of  Mr.  De  la- 
Rue,  F.R.S.  In  the  Rosse  tele- 
scope,— ^well ;  all  that  we  shall  say 
is  that  a  distinguishing  foreign 
astronomer  was  once  invited  to  look 
at  the  planet  by  its  aid,  and  his  ao-^ 
count  of  what  he  saw  was  thus 
worded  :  *  They  showed  me  some- 
thing and  they  told  me  it  was 
Saturn,  and  I  believed  them.' 

But  great  reflectors  are  not  oon- 
structed  for  that  sort  of  work.  Their 
object  is  to  bnng  into  view  those 
outlying  regions  of  space  which  are- 
hidden  in  the  twili^t  of  vast  dis- 
tance. The  tiny  cloudlets  whicb 
shine  from  beyond  the  great  depUis 
of  space  are  changed  under  the  eye- 
of  the  giant  reflector  of  Parsonstown 
into  glorious  galaxies  of  stars,  blaz- 
ing with  a  spl^idour  which  cannot 
be  conceived  by  those  who  have  not 
themselves  looked  upon  the  magtc 
scene.  To  span  the  vast  abysms  of 
space,  to  bring  into  view  galaxies  as 
yet  unknown,  and  to  exhibit  tb& 
strange  figures,  the  outreachii]^ 
arms,  and  the  fantastic  convolutiona 
of  those  which  are  but  barely  visible- 
in  other  telesc(^)es,  such  is  the  work 
which  was  looked  for  from  the  great 
reflector,  and  such  is  the  work 
which  in  the  energetic  hands  of  the- 
late  Lord  Rosse  it  successfully^ 
achieved. 

But  now  a  new  and  wonderful 
mode  of  inquiry  has  been  devised, 
and  has  rapidly  taken  its  place  a& 
the  most  important  of  all  the  xaeaDB- 
of  disooverv  which  science  has  a» 
yet  placed  m  the  hands  of  her  sen. 
vante.  We  refer  to  spectroscopic 
analysis,  or  the  analysis  of  light  hy 
means  of  the  prism.     This  mode  of 
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research  is  one  to  which  the  powers 
of  the  great  telescope  are  admirably 
adapted.  For  a  reason  that  will 
presently  appear  it  will  be  well  that 
we  should  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
nature  of  that  mode  of  analysis. 

The  shortest  and  simplest  way  of 
exhibiting  the  nature  of  spectro- 
scopic research  is  by  a  reference  to 
some  of  the  best  known  phenomena 
of  sound. 

White  light  may  be  compared  to 
the  sound  heard  when  all  the  notes 
of  a  piano  or  harp  are  heard  at 
once.  We  resolye  white  light  by 
means  of  a  prism  into  a  rainbow- 
tinted  streak,  and  we  have  at  once 
the  chromatic  scale  of  light — corre- 
sponding to  the  soand  produced 
when  the  notes  of  a  piano  are  swept 
from  end  to  end.  The  red  end  of 
the  spectrum  is  the  base^  the  blue 
end  is  the  treble.  But  some  light 
when  thus  resolred  shows  a  spec- 
trum crossed  by  black  lines :  in  this 
case  some  notes  of  the  chromatic 
scale  are  wanting.  Other  light 
shows  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines 
only :  in  this  case  some  notes  only  of 
the  scale  are  sounding.  Chemists 
have  found  that  the  luminous  vapour 
of  eveiy  element  has  its  own  spec- 
trum of  bright  lines,  in  other  words 
its  own  chard  of  light.  But  when 
white  light  is  shining  through  the 
vapour  of  such  an  element  those 
lines  appear  as  dark  streaks  across 
the  rambow-tinted  background  of 
the  spectrum.  In  other  words,  the 
cJi^d  belonging  to  the  vapour,  once 
struck  down,  sounds  no  more;  so 
that  as  the  chromatic  scale  is  swept 
from  end  to  end,  the  sounds  belong- 
ing to  the  notes  of  that  chord  are 
wanting. 

We  see  at  once  then  that  the 
whole  power  of  the  new  mode  of 
research  depends  on  the  emission 
of  light  from  an  object.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  object  be  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  chemist,  or  half  a  mile 
off,  or  a  hundred  millions  of  miles 
off,  or  in  fine  as  far  off  as  the  most 
distant  star,  if  we  can  only  obtain 


light  enough  from  it  to  fbrm  a  dis- 
tinct spectrum,  we  cui  tdl  what  is 
its  nature.  Kit  sends  us  a  chord  of 
light  we  know  it  is  a  aelf-luminons 
vapour,  and  if  we  are  acquainted 
with  any  substance  which  gives  tlie 
same  chord,  we  know  at  once  that 
the  object  is  formed  of  that  sub- 
stance. Again  if  it  sends  us  a  rain- 
bow-tinted  spectrum  crossed  by  t 
silent  chord,  we  know  that  a  sub- 
stance in  oombustioa  is  shinine 
throng  some  vapour  about  whose 
nature  the  silent  chord  is  as  in* 
structive  as  the  sounding  chord  in 
the  former  instance.  All  we  re- 
quire is  light  enough  ta^ee  the  light- 
chords. 

Therefore  it  is  of  incalculable  im- 
portance to  the  science  of  spectro- 
scopy that  it  should  have  powerfid 
light-gathering  instruments  placed 
at  its  disposal.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Bosse  telescope  is  far  the  most 
powerful  light-gathering  instniment 
in  the  world. 

But  there  was  a  difficulty.  The 
spectroscopic  observation  of  a  celes- 
tial object  is  an  operation  of  tlie 
utmost  delicacy.  Without  Altering 
into  details  which  would  only  per- 
plex those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  subject,  and  would  be  of  no 
service  to  the  practical  observer 
who  may  read  these  pages,  it 
may  suffice  to  remark  that  ihe  light 
from  a  celestial  object  must  be  made 
to  fall  upon  a  minute  slit  between 
two  knife  edges,  before  being  snb- 
jected  to  the  analysis  oi  the  prism. 
Now  if  we  suppose  a  telescope  to  be 
BO  directed  that  a  fitar's  light  fiiJls 
in  the  manner  required,  this  state 
of  things  only  contiunes  for  a 
second  or  two,  because  the  earth's 
rotation  immediately  shifls  ^e 
telescope's  axis.  Clock-motion  is 
wanted  to  coxmteract  the  effect  of 
the  earth's  rotation;  and  in  ev^ 
well-appointed  observatory  the  ne* 
cessary  mechanism  is  applied  to 
the  telescope,  so  that  an  obsover 
may  watch  a  star  for  any  length  of 
time  he  pleases  without  having  occa* 
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eion  to  toacli  the  tube  of  his  tele- 
scope.' 

Bat  while  this  is  a  comparafciyely 
simple  affair,  when  ordinarj  tele- 
scopes are  in  question,  the  case  is 
different  when  the  telescope  to  be 
moved  has  a  tube  full  forty  feet  in 
length,  and  weighing  (with  the 
great  mirror)  several  tons.  To 
swaj  such  a  tube  with  the  steady 
equable  motion  which  alone  would 
be  of  any  use,  and  without  setting 
up  vibratory  tremors  sufficient  to 
render  any  delicate  observation  im- 
possible, was  a  task  sufficient  to  tax 
the  fullest  powers  of  modem  science. 
The  work  also  involved  an  enormous 
outlay. 

The  task  has  been  achieved, 
however ;  and  already  a  number  of 
interesting  results  have  been  ob- 
tained. But  the  application  of 
spectroscopic  analysis  to  the  celes- 
tial objects  is  a  process  requiring 
time,  and  it  is  to  the  future  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  fruits  of  this  part 
of  the  telescope's  new  work.  We 
wish,  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper, 
to  confine  our  attention  to  the  re- 
markable discovery  already  inci- 
dentally alluded  to,  which  has  been 
tlie  first  fruits  of  the  recent  change. 

Astronomers  and  physicists  have 


long  been  in  doubt,  whether  we  re- 
ceive any  heat  from  the  moon. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  con- 
centrate the  lunar  beams  by  means 
of  lenses,  and  so  to  render  their 
heating  efibcts  perceptible.  But 
though  Saussure  and  Melloni  have, 
in  turn,  announced  that  they  had 
detected  warmth  in  the  lunar  rays, 
it  has  been  shown  conclusively  by 
Tyndall  and  others,  that  no  faith 
whatever  can  be  placed  in  the  experi- 
ments hitherto  conducted.  Indeed, 
Tyndall  remarks,  that  all  attempts 
to  concentrate  the  moon's  heat  by 
means  of  lenses  must  inevitably 
fail.  *Even  such  heat-rays  as  reach 
the  earth,'  he  remarks,  *  would  be 
utterly  cut  off*  by  such  a  lens  as 
Melloni  made  use  of.'  Then  he 
adds,  significantly,  'it  might  be 
worth  while  to  make  the  experi- 
ment with  a  metallic  reflector 
instead  of  with  a  lens.  I  have 
myself  tried  a  conical  reflector  of 
very  large  dimensions,  but  have 
hitherto  been  defeated  by  the  un- 
steadiness of  the  London  air.' 

If  any  confirmation  of  the  former 
of  these  remarks  were  needed,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  failure  of 
Mr.  Huggins  to  obtain  any  evidence 
of  lunar  heat  by  means  of  the  same 


I  We  may  narrate  here  an  amusing  circumstance  which  occurred  some  years  since  at  a 
celebrated  observatory  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  A  visitor  was  desirous  of  observing  a 
oelestial  object  which  was  nearly  overhead,  and  having  the  run  of  the  observatory  at  the 
moment,  he  directed  the  telescope  towards  the  star,  set  the  clock-work  in  motion,  and 

? laced  himself  on  his  baok  in  the  observing-frame  attached  to  the  floor  of  the  observatory, 
'his  frame  is  so  constructed  that  the  observer  can  fix  the  head-rest  in  any  position,  and 
as  the  whole  frame  revolves  round  an  upright  in  the  middle  of  the  observatory-floor,  it  is 
«asy  to  place  the  frame  so  that  the  observer  can  look  in  perfect  comfort  at  anv  object  on 
the  celestial  vault.  Li  the  present  instance,  as  we  have  said,  the  observer  lay  on  his 
back,  the  object  being  nearly  overhead.  But  while  the  £rame  remained,  of  course,  at  rest, 
the  dlockwork  was  slowly  driving  the  telescope  after  the  star ;  and  as  the  star  happened 
to  be  approaching  the  point  overhead  the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope  was  being  brought 
continually  lower  and  lower.  Intent  on  observing  the  aspect  of  the  star  (a  celebrated 
double)  our  astronomer  failed  to  notice  that  this  movement  of  the  eyepiece  was  gradually 
imprisoning  him.  His  head  was  fixed  by  the  head-rest,  and  the  eye-tube  was  beginning 
to  press  with  more  and  more  force  against  his  eye.  The  telescope  was  a  very  heavy  one, 
the  very  slowness  of  the  movement  ^nade  it  irresistible,  and  the  observer's  position  pre- 
vented him  from  helping  himself.  Fortunately  his  cries  for  assistance  were  quickly 
heard,  the  clockwork  was  stopped,  the  head-rest  lowered,  and  the  prisoner  released ; 
otherwise  he  would  undoubtedly  have  suffered  severely.  He  would,  in  fact,  have  had 
as  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  telescope  as  the  celebrated  astronomer  Strave  had  in 
the  case  of  the  Pulkova  refractor,  'which/  Struve  said,  *  was  justly  called  a  "refractor," 
since  it  had  twice  broken  one  of  his  legs  for  him.'  ^  j 
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arapliancea  vrhich  bad  afforded  the 
clearest  possible  eyideixce  tbat  beat 
reacbea  ns  from  tbe  fixed  stars. 
Tbe.  rays  of  tbe  star  Arctorus  con- 
centrated, by  means  of  Mr.  Hng- 
gins's  £bie  refractor,  npon  tbe  face 
of  tbe  beat-measnring  instnuaent 
called  tbe  tbermopile,  immediately 
moved  tbe  indicater-needle  in  a 
perceptible  manner.  Tbe  rays  from 
tbe  moon,  on  tbe  contrary,  notwitb- 
standing  ber  immensely  superior 
ligbt,  produced  no  signs  wbatever 
of  tbe  existence  of  beat. 

It  is  evident,  tbat  witb  its  new 
driving  apparatus,  tbe  Rosse  tele- 
scope, was  tbe  very  instrument  for 
attacking  tbis  difficult  problem. 
Accordingly,  arrangements  were 
made  for  receiving  tbe  rays  of  tbe 
moon  after  concentration  by  tbe  great 
six-feet  mirror  upon  tbe  face  of  a 
very  delicate  tbermopile.  Wben  tbis 
bad  been  done,  and  after  every  pre- 
caution bad  been  adopted  for  pre- 
venting misconception  as  te  tbe  true 
cause  of  any  deflection  of  tbe  needle, 
tbe  evidence  wbicb  bad  been  so 
long  desired  was  at  lengtb  obtained. 
The  needle  moved  sensibly  under 
the  influence  of  tbe  moon's  warmth ; 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  science,  we  are  at  length  able  to 
affirm  positively,  that  the  earth  re- 
ceives a  sensible  amount  of  heat 
from  her  satellite. 

Lord  Bosse  has  even  been  able  te 
form  an  estimate  of  the  relative 
amount  of  heat  we  receive  from  the 
moon  and  from  the  sun.  He  states, 
as  the  result  of  his  observations, 
tbat  the  radiation  from  the  moon 
is  about  the  900,000th  part  of  tbat 
from  the  sun. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
result  of  the  inquiry  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  actual  heat  of  the 
moon's  surface  at  the  time  of  full 
moon,  or  rather  at  lunar  midday. 
By  comparing  the  beat  received 
from  the  moon  with  that  derived 
from  certain  terrestrial  sources  of 
beat,  Lord  Bxjsse  finds  that  the 
moon's  surface  must  be  heated  to  a 


temperature  of  about  five  bimdnd 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  nearly  tbnQ 
hundred  degrees  above  tb&  boitoig 
point  1 

Nor  is  tbis  result,  startling  as  i( 
seems  at  first  sight,  te  be  greatij 
wondered  at,  wben  we  rememW 
tbe  circumstances  under  which  the 
moon's  surface  is  exposed  te  the 
solar  rays.  Fancy  a  day  a  fort* 
night  long;  not  as  in  oar  polar 
regions,  witb  a  sun  only  a  few  de- 
grees above  tbe  horizon  even  at 
midday,  but  witb  an  almost  ver- 
tical sun  for  several  days  in  succes- 
sion. We  know  the  intensity  of 
the  heat  which  prevails  at  noon  in 
tropical  countries ;  but  that  heat  is 
a  mere  nothing  compared  witb  that 
which  must  prevail  when,  instead 
of  a  few  hours,  the  sun  bangs  for 
five  or  six  days  close  te  tbe  zenith, 
and  pours  down  his  rays  on  a  sur- 
face unshielded  by  any  atmosphere. 
And  witb  respect  to  the  effects  of 
an  atmosphere,  let  us  not  be  mis- 
understood. It  is  well  known  that 
the  intense  heat  of  tbe  tropicd 
cliytiate  is  not  tempered,  but  in- 
creased by  the  density  of  tbe  atmo- 
sphere. On  the  Himalayan  slop^ 
several  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  an  endurable  if  not 
a  pleasant  climate  can  be  found, 
because  of  the  rarity  of  the  air. 
But  the  direct  rays  of  tbe  sun  are 
hotter — paradoxical  as  it  may  soand 
— on  the  snow-covered  summits  of 
the  Himalayas^  than  at  the  sea- 
leveL  Those  who  have  travelled 
over  snow-covered  mountains  in 
summer  know  well  that,  while  the 
air  may  be  cool  and  refreshing,  the 
sun  will  be  peeUng  the  skin  from 
hands  and  face  incautiously  exposed 
to  his  rays. 

Thus  it  is,  doubtless,  on  the 
moon's  surface,  except  that  all  the 
effects  of  the  sun's  heat  are  intensi- 
fied, through  the  tremendous  length 
of  the  lunar  day  and  the  absolute 
absence  of  any  lunar  atmosphere. 
Indeed,  Sir  John  Herscbel,  from 
theoretacal  considerations,  was  long 
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since  led  to  anticipate  the  resnlts  of 
Ix)rd  Rosse's  researches.  He  re- 
marked that  ^the  surface  of  the 
fnll  moon  exposed  to  ns  must 
necessarily  be  very  much  heated, 
possibly  to  a  degree  much  exceed- 
ing that  of  boiling  water.' 

The  question  of  the  moon's  habi- 
tability  by  such  creatures  as  subsist 
upon  the  earth  is,  of  course,  finally 
disposed  of  by  Lord  Rosse's  dis- 
covery. We  could  not  live  con- 
veniently at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  nor  could  any  beings 
we  know  of.  The  famous  salaman- 
der, even  if  it  had  all  the  properties 
assigned  to  it  in  olden  times  instead 
of  being  one  of  the  most  cold-loving 
of  all  known  creatures,  would  find 
the  moon  an  unsatisfactory  resi- 
dence. For  tremendous  as  is  the 
lieat  of  the  lunar  midday,  the  cold 
of  the  lunar  night  must  bo  still  more 
terrible.  It  has  been  well  remarked 
by  Tyndall  that  were  it  not  for  the 
moisture  with  which  our  atmo- 
sphere is  laden,  the  cold  of  a  single 
night  would  bind  our  fields  in  a 
Siberian  frost.  Imagine  then  the 
effects  of  a  night  of  three  hundred 
bonrs  in  a  region  where  there  is 
neither  moisture  to  form  protecting 
envelopes  of  cloud  or  mist,  nor  an 
atmosphere  to  support  such  enve- 
lopes even  if  they  could  be  formed. 
Doubtless  the  cold  of  the  lunar 
night  is  of  an  intensity  such  as  not 
even  the  most  ingenious  appliances 
of  our  chemists  could  produce. 
Under  its  influence,  not  merely 
•would  all  known  liquids  be  frozen, 
but  probably  every  gas  known  to 
ns  would  be  converted  into  the 
solid  form. 

And  we  may  notice,  in  passing, 
by  how  many  strange  and  bizarre 
theories  astronomers  have  endea- 
voured to  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  moon  has  no  appreciable  atmo- 
sphere. At  least  four  views  have 
been  put  forward.  There  is,  first 
of  all,  the  theory  that  the  moon  has 
always  been  without  an  atmosphere. 
Then  there  is  the  theory  that  the 


moon's  atmosphere  has  all  retired 
to  that  side  of  our  satellite  which  is 
always  concealed  from  us.  Thirdly, 
there  is  the  theory  that  the  oceans 
and  atmosphere  which  once  ren- 
dered the  moon  a  fitting  abode  for 
living  creatures,  have  retired  within 
the  interior  of  the  moon's  crust. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  theory  that  the 
oceans  on  the  moon's  surface  first 
became  frozen,  as  the  moon  gradu- 
ally parted  with  her  internal  heat, 
that  next  her  atmosphere  began  to 
yield  to  the  intensity  of  cold,  and 
changing  first  to  the  liquid  and  then 
to  the  solid  form,  became  no  longer 
recognisable  as  an  atmosphere  by 
our  astronomers. 

Perhaps  Lord  Rosse's  recent  dis- 
covery seems  more  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  last  of  these  views  than 
to  any  of  the  others.  The  notion  of 
a  frozen  mass  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen 
under  the  influence  of  a  heat  more 
than  three  hundred  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  boiling  water  seems 
bizarre  in  the  extreme.  Yet,  after 
all,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
conceive  what  would  happen  when 
there  is  no  appreciable  atmosphere 
to  prevent  the  immediate  radiation 
of  heat  into  space.  We  know  that 
the  snows  on  the  sunmiits  of  the 
Himalayas  show  no  traces  of  dimi- 
nution under  the  full  heat  of  the 
vertical  sun  of  India.  Yet  the  air 
around  those  snows  is  absolutely 
dense  when  compared  with  that 
which  exists  (if  any  at  all  exist) 
upon  the  moon's  surface. 

Then  again,  we  may  look  at  the 
matter  in  another  light.  Whatever 
effects  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  heat 
of  a  lunar  day  cannot  do  more  than 
counterpoise  the  effects  which  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  cold  of  the  long 
lunar  night.  During  the  whole 
twenty- eight  days  the  moon  receives 
no  more  heat  (in  proportion  to  its 
surface)  than  the  earth  does  in  the 
same  time,  though  the  mode  in 
which  the  heat  is  received  in  either 
case  is  very  different.  Now  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  has  shown  us  how. 
302 
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nature  stores  up  heat,  and  how  she 
also  stores  up  cold  (to  use  a  some- 
what inexact  bat  convenient  mode 
of  expression).    It  is  with  the  latter 
process  we  are  here  concerned,  and 
a  very  simple  illustration  will  suffice 
to  exhibit  the  natnre  of  the  case. 
If  we  subject  a  quanti^  of  aqueous 
vapour  to  the  action  of  intense  cold 
(still  our  mode  of  expression  is  in- 
exact but  convenient  for  our  pur- 
pose) the  vapour  parts  with  as  much 
heat  as  it  can  without  changing,  but 
is  presently  compelled  to  change  to 
the  liquid  form,  a  process  during 
which  it  parts  with  a  large  quantity 
of  heat ;  then  the  liquid  repeats  the 
process,  parting  with  as  much  heat 
as  it  can  without  changing  form, 
but  being  presently  compelled  to 
change  to  the  solid  form,  a  process 
during  which  it  parts  with  another 
large  stock  of  heat.     Now  when  we 
•come  to  subject  the  ice  thus  formed 
to  the  action  of  heat,  the  processes 
just  described  are  reversed,  and  be- 
fore we  can  restore  ice  to  the  state 
of  water  we  must  employ  a  large 
quantity  of  heat  without  any  ap- 
parent heating  effect ;  and  we  must 
'do  the  same  before  we  can  restore 
the  water  to  the  state  of  vapour. 
Then  only  will  the  addition  of  farther 
heat  raise  the  vapour  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  it  had  when  we 
began.     Nature  had  not  only  un- 
wound the  spring,  so  to  speak,  but 
had  carefully  wound  it  the  reverse 
way,  and  in  reversing  the  process 
wo  have  to  unwind  before  rewinding 
and  to  rewind  before  winding  the 
spring  to  a  higher  tension  than  it 
liad  at  first. 


We  see  at  once,  then,  that  the 
intense  heat  of  the  moon*s  sur&oe 
does  not  by  any  means  imply  that^ 
if  there  were  much  ice  on  the  moon's 
surface  it  would  all  melt  beneath 
the  sun*s  action,  still  less  that  the 
water  thus  formed  would  all  be 
converted  into  vapour.  The  intense 
cold  of  the  long  lunar  night  would 
have  so  thoroughly  wound  the 
spring  the  reverse  way  that  all  the 
heat  of  the  long  lunar  day  would  be 
insufficient  to  unwind  it. 

We  know  so  little,  however,  of  the 
results  which  would  follow  from 
such  a  state  of  things  as  exists  at 
the  moon's  surface  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  speculate  ^rther  on  these 
and  similar  points.  Lord  Bosse's 
discovery  g^ves  us  good  hope  that 
more  may  yet  be  learned  respecting 
our  satellite,  and  that  thus  an  answer 
may  be  obtained  to  many  questions 
of  interest  which  hitherto  it  has 
seemed  useless  to  inquire  into.  New 
modes  of  research  seem  to  be  re- 
vealing themselves  to  our  physicists. 
On  every  side  new  labourers  are 
entering  the  field  of  scientific  in- 
quiry ;  and  each  day  our  men  of 
science  are  giving  fresh  proofs  of 
zeal  and  industry.  The  very  work 
we  have  been  considering,  the  ad- 
dition of  motive  power  to  the  once 
inert  mass  of  the  great  reflector,  is 
even  more  encouraging  from  the 
proof  it  affords  of  the  disinterested 
regard  which  the  men  of  our  day 
feel  for  scientific  interests,  than  from 
the  immense  material  aid  which  it 
brings  to  the  new  modes  of  physical 
research. 
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PALINGENESIS. 

In  solemn  precincts  of  the  forest  aisles 

There  is  a  wondrous  gathering  of  life, 

And  all  the  yacant  dull  monotony 

Of  netted  wood  sofbens  mysterionsly 

To  tender  inarticulate  prophecy, 

A  boundless  budding,  fluttering  anon  jj^ 

As  with  green  wings  unfolding  for  a  flight* 

Now  all  my  soul  rejoices  reverently 

Mid  cool  dSfiusion  of  a  greening  dmi. 

Kneels  hearkening  the  still  sniall  voice  of  Ood, 

Nature  from  mou&s  of  myriads  new  bom 

Anew  revealing  her  eternal  youth. 

Lo !  all  the  champaign  saturate  with  light, 
Softly  alive  with  magi^  green  flames, 
Grass  blades  commingling  multitudinous 
With  daisies  clustered,  scattered,  like  to  stars, 
And  kingcups  floating  buoyant  everywhere ; 
Now  loose-lunbed  lambs  push  nestling  to  their  mothers. 
Haunts  of  primrose  and  frail  windflower  rejoice ; 
Till  later,  wandering  by  the  brimming  river, 
I  view  horse-chesnut  massy  foliaged 
Lift  as  with  eager  hands  innumerous 
Up  the  blue  mom  an  ofiering  of  flowers, 
While  hawthorns  near,  sunsmitten  to  the  core, 
Froth  over  in  dumb  ecstasy  of  bloom. 
Silverly  winds  the  river  from  a&r, 
Dim-fix>sted  from  its  currents  here  and  there. 
With  hazy  tree-clusters  impalpable  ^ 

Boiled  as  a  border ;  nigh  me  vivid  turf 
Gleams  to  the  edge,  but  fringing  fair  the  path 
Wave  pliant  sword-like  rushes  o'er  the  flood. 
Feasting  the  eye  with  gliding  opal  light 
Of  water  'mong  green  pennons  at  their  play ; 
And  there  full  soon  the  water-hen  will  brood 
On  rushes  pulled  and  woven  to  a  nest 
In  a  rich  twilight  of  mild  emerald. 
Feeling  sweet  motions  under  the  warm  breast, 
Lulled  with  soft  flicker  of  the  wave  below 
And  gentle  whispering  of  airs  above. 

Yet  later,  lo !  the  frail  acacia, 
Steeping  in  light  her  suavity  of  hair, 
Sensitive  flushes  like  a  lovely  woman, 
All  conscious  when  a  cloud  moves  ofi*  the  sun ; 
Her  leafy  clusters  delicate  as  down 
Seem  self-sustaining  buoyant  in  blue  air, 
Move  as  informed  with  some  sweet  sister  spirit 
Yielding  a  gentle  unimperious  will 
To  every  mood  of  zephyr-fantasy ;  Digitized  by  C^OOglc 
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Obtrudes  not  her  soft  presence  on  the  sky, 
Inlaying  it  with  tender  tracerj, 
Seems  there  to  dwell  by  loving  sn^Rtrance, 
Or  primal  right  of  native  harmony 
With  mild  dominioii  of  marm  Bunxaer  jur. 

And  now  I  walk  in  £Mm  of  sheathed  com 
Bare  sprent  with  chtmonrnle  and  acariet  p^ppy. 
Through  meads  profonnd  with  gnsses  all  a&rir«r 
And  sorrel  hanging  Hke  a  saagnine  mist 
Thwart  tenider-grey  horifloiis  laagoes  aw«y 
Broken  by  cumbroiu  cvmvkiB  of  trees ; 
In  coppices  where  rosea  float  like  moons, 
Breatlu&g  warm  air  wte  breathe  a  breath  of  fioweKS, 
Instinct  with  smmy  aoogs  of  summer  bird, 
Dartling  innumerous  intertanj^ing  lines 
From  vernal  glooms,  or  sparkling  in  a  spray. 

A  rugged  stile,  with  upper  bar  made  smooth 
And  polished  from  how  many  homy  hands 
Of  passing  peasant,  leads  me  to  a  slope 
That  lapses  quietly,  all  pasture  land 
-  And  wood  and  grain,  save  where  npon  my  left 
On  level  space  abides  a  little  church. 
With  golden  vane  aglister  in  the  sun, 
Ancient  grey- walled,  a  pent-roof  in  dusk  tile 
Bich  red  and  weatherworn  upon  the  tower, 
A  brow  that  shadows  over  slumbrous  eyes 
Of  narrow  window  droused  with  eld  and  heat. 
Thither  I  passed,  and  came  where  sleep  the  dead ; 
Stonecrop  and  moss  were  on  the  buttresses 
And  hart's-tongue  sprouted  in  the  creviced  wall; 
Over  the  rude  old  woodwork  of  the  porch 
A  dial  'mid  the  crumbling  masonry 
Shadowed  the  hour. 

Upon  a  sunk  headstone 
Lichened  awry  and  low,  with  gmven  words 
Worn  wavering  indefinite  with  time, 
A  very  aged  man,  mai»,  motionless, 
Beclined ;  he  leaned  against  another  grave 
That  seemed  less  ancient ;  in  some  withered  leaves 
His  withered  limbs  were  drooping  heavily ; 
His  eyes  were  toward  the  heavenly  distances 
Where  ever  and  anon  a  paler  wave 
Passed  over  silky  granees  of  the  field. 
While  tracts  of  land  imbibed  aoft  shadowing 
From  c)ouds  that  travelled  in  a  gentle  wind, 
Effacing  from  the  sight  in  yonder  valley 
His  sober- vestured  cot  among  the  ekoe,  -^ 

Bestored  awhile  at  unawares  and  still 
With  shining  of  warm  sunlight  in  the  place ; 
So  dawn  to  fade  faint  memcrica  of.his  mind !  -^/^qI^ 

o 


Then  I  approacbing  epttke,  addreesing  l&itn : 

*  A  lovely  spot !  often  ytm  linger  in  ifc  ?  ' 
Vacant  he  looked  as  hearing  not  ihe  -wotds, 
Or  vagnely  conscions  of  the  sense  they  bow. 
Then  at  the  moment  broke  npon  the  air 

A  langhter  of  some  children  from  the  "wood. 

They  came,  their  tiny  hands  full  filled  with  flov  eia ; 

The  boy  flung  down  his  nosegay  on  a  grate 

In  eager  chase  of  some  blue  butterfly, 

The  little  girl  for  life  and  ecstasy 

Twirled,  leapt,  and  gushed  with  pleasure  like  a  bird. 

Then  at  the  sight  of  these  and  at  the  sound, 
Intelligence  lit  all  the  countenance 
Of  the  old  man  ;  he  gazed  and  murmured  low, 

*  Mine  were  like  these,  about  the  age  of  these/ 
These  little  children  straying  here  to  play 
Seemed  like  unconscious  sunbeams  of  the  Lord 
To  rouse  dim  memories  in  a  human  soul 
Where  all  grew  shadow,  even  as  yonder  beams 
Revealed  the  nested  village  in  the  vale ; 

Yet  speedily  the  darkness  closed  again. 

But  now  that  wicket  where  I  lately  passed 
Clicked  and  swung  open,  rendering  access 
To  a  young  man  and  noaiden  in  their  prime ; 
But  he  first  coming  closed  and  held  it  shut 
In  sport  against  her,  fastening  the  latch, 
Insisting  she  must  mount  the  neighbour  stile 
And  he  receive  her  into  stalwart  arms ; 
So,  coyly  pleading,  very  soon  she  did. 
Both  laughing  crooning  and  embracing  close 
When  she  was  landed ;  then  with  faces  near. 
He  leaning  with  his  arm  about  her  waist. 
She  yielding  fondly,  blushing  o'er  with  bliss, 
These  lovers  went  all  bright  and  beautiful, 
Threading  their  way  among  the  grassy  graves, 
Here  and  there  heedless  treading  over  them. 
Conversing,  nor  observing  him  who  leaned 
Upon  the  headstone  facing  them  the  while, 
That  very  aged  man,  nor  seeing  me. 

But  once  again  these  human  lovers  twain 
Became  unconscious  sunbeams  of  the  Lord 
To  rouse  remembrance  in  a  slumbering  soul. 
He  gazed  and  murmured,  ^  She  and  I  like  these 
Passed  here  in  other  years — the  very  gate 
We  came  bv  from  the  village  !  this  the  church 
Where  twelve  months  after  she  and  I  were  wed. 
And  some  few  happy  years  we  spent  together ; 
For  she  was  very  good — she  lies  below 
Here  where  I  sit ;  'tis  wmrm  and  pleasant  here ! ' 
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After,  I  heard  his  nneventfol  (ale 
From  others  in  the  village  where  he  dw^ 
He  tilled  these  fields  or  drove  these  laden  wains 
Brown-chested  in  the  sweltering  hot  summer: 
Mounted  on  stacks  he  forced  a  long  bright  blade 
Through  dense  hot  haj,  then  trussed  it  for  the  mart ; 
She  came  from  Orchard  but  a  mile  from  hence. 
Noted  for  flavour  of  its  teeming  apples. 

Small  store  of  learning  cottagers  mav  boast, 
Yet  well  thej  love  their  gardens  and  their  homes ; 
And  in  their  scanty  intervals  of  toil 
Not  all  unheard,  unheeded,  doth  our  Mother, 
Nature  the  holv  Mother  of  us  all. 
Speak  to  her  children  in  their  heart  of  hearts. 
What  though  ye,  Fortune's  favourites,  may  deem 
Them  as  the  maimed  and  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind 
Of  Nature's  family,  will  ye  profane 
Presume  to  map  and  measure  all  the  love, 
Trickling  through  secret  channels  infinite, 
Wherein  a  mother  may  impart  herself 
Yearning  out  most  to  her  unfortunates  ? 
They  feel  her  fold,  though  they  can  ill  explain 
Aloud  with  finished  phrasing  what  she  means. 
Ah  !  not  from  callous  heart  or  shallow  soul. 
Only  from  organ  helpless  with  disuse. 
Their  filial  love  is  inarticulate ; 
While  you,  with  your  light  pity  and  dull  scorn. 
Flout  in  them  faults  your  very  selves  impose. 
Listless  disdaining  to  alleviate 
By  one  least  finger-touch  the  weary  load 
Of  doom  the  Father  lays  upon  the  sons 
That  we  may  win  free  range  of  one  another. 
Nor  live  imloved  in  loveless  solitude. 

Behold  these  children  sporting  in  the  wood, 
Stooping  for  flowers,  inhaling  all  the  summer ! 
Doth  Nature  never  call  the  little  ones, 
Lay  ne'er  a  tender  hand  upon  their  hearts? 
Behold  these  lovers  when  they  sit  and  dream 
Li  yonder  hollow,  with  the  gambols  light 
Of  woodland  elves,  men  name  sunshine  and  shadow, 
Sliding  about  them  in  the  fanning  breeze, 
All  his  clear  future  roseate  with  her. 
And  all  her  future  melted  unto  him ! 
Hath  Nature  ne'er  a  message  unto  these  ? 
Only  the  world's  inhuman  votaries, 
The  dead-alive,  the  arrogant,  the  cold. 
Are  reprobate  exiles  and  pariahs, 
Shut  out  for  aye  from  her  maternal  heart ! 
Since  even  the  very  dead  she  takes  and  hides — 
Though  these  may  never  look  upon  her  &oe  ! 
Deep  in  her  bosom,  changing  them  to  flowers  ^^^]r> 
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And  foodfal  com,  and  dear  remembrances^ 
Befresliing  hallowed  life  in  many  a  sonl 
Feeding  as  meadows  feed  from  secret  springs. 

And  yet  'tis  human  to  lament  awhile 
Over  the  lapse  of  man's  bewildering  life ! 
Nature  the  mother  to  this  ancient  man 
Called  as  she  calls  the  little  ones  to-day, 
Nature  the  mother  to  this  ancient  man 
Spake  as  she  speaks  to  yonder  lovers  now ! 
And  when  the  children  of  himself  and  her 
Lefb  them  alone,  how  ofb  on  sabbath  eves, 
When  hymns  were  silent  in  the  rustic  church, 
He  and  she  came  to  trim  the  little  graves. 
To  pick  germander  and  forget-me-not. 
That  bloomed  about  the  children  laid  to  sleep  ! 
So  when  she  left  him  verily  alone, 
And  he  to  prayers  came  wearily  without  her, 
When  all  were  goue  he  knelt  upon  her  sod. 
Or  dreamed  with  misted  eyes  in  distances 
Their  guileless  gasse  had  visited  together. 
Now  sole  survivor  of  his  family, 
Surviving  all  who  loved  him,  all  he  loved. 
Surviving  even  Love,  yea  very  Sorrow, 
Sister  to  Love,  survivor  of  hunself. 
He  sits  long  summer  hours  upon  the  tomb. 
Her  lovely  form  long  faded  in  the  dust. 
Her  name  faint  wavering  from  the  mossy  stone. 
Her  memory  nearly  faded  from  the  heart 
The  heart  that  loved  her — ^and  he  little  feels 
Save  a  mere  sense  of  comfort  from  the  sun 
About  those  piteous  impotent  shrunk  limbs. 
Only  when  these  new  shadows  of  an  hour, 
These  children  and  these  lovers,  flit  athwart 
They  rouse  a  momentary  memory. 
As  one  designless  may  awake  some  sound 
Brushing  a  lyre  long  disused  in  dust. 

Still  Nature  speaks  as  when  he  was  a  child, 
Still  speaks  as  when  he  was  a  youthful  lover ; 
But  these  are  vanished,  yea  the  man  that  was 
Moulders  away ;  now  little  but  the  name 
Remains  of  him — these  remnants  of  a  man, 
How  shall  they  heed,  all  bloodless  dull  and  oold. 
Her  awM  rapture  of  inmiortal  youth  ? 
So  all  about  the  stricken  wife  of  Lot, 
A  living  woman  stiffening  to  stone. 
Amid  me  glare  of  cities  rolled  in  fire 
And  shocks  of  thunder  subterranean. 
In  loud  confusion  swept  the  cavalcade 
Of  urgent  richly  vestured  fugitives, 
Husband  and  brother,  camel-mounted  slave, 
Dwindling  in  her  to  murmur  meaningless.       Digitized  by  CjOOQ Ic 
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The  banquet  and  the  lorely  goeete  of  yonth 
With  dewy  coronal  on  smoodi  white  browe, 
And  mirth  «ad  «ong  and  goblets  of  rich  wtae^ 
Haye  vanished  from  his  soul,  and  all  the  lights, 
Save  only  one  abortive  piteons 
Fitful  illuming  dimly  stcwied  wall, 
Still  struggling  with  an  incubus  of  Qloom 
That  feeds  secure,  encroaching  evermore. 
Devouring  slow  the  pale  remains  of  life. 

Ah !  God  hath  lent  to  ns  the  love^tefit  thing 
Of  all  rare  splendours  in  his  treasury. 
And  we  poor  senseless  children  of  a  dagr 
Take  it  how  lightly,  toss  and  trample  it. 
Until  He  whispers,  GHve  it  me  again  ! 
Now  will  I  lend  it  to  fxnnther  life. 
Then  first  we  look  upon  the  thing  we  hold, 
And  lo !  it  is  the  jewel  of  our  youth. 
Ah !  then  we  clutch  it  with  a  miser's  clutch, 
We  peer  within  it,  Ufb  it  up  to  light, 
Search  out  some  golden  cadcet  for  the  gem ; 
Turning  all  cold  to  hear  His  awful  voice 
Quiet  repeating,  Give  it  me  again. 

Behold  we  dally  in  a  di<eamful  doze. 
Afloat  in  listless  splendour  of  a  water 
That  loves  inhaUng  glory  from  fair  isles 
Sunnily  laving ;  when  we  dosed  our  eyes 
Our  boat  s^l  floated  in  its  own  mild  gleam, 
Among  white  swans  and  balmy  breathing  airs, 
Yet  now  we  pale  reluctantly  to  note 
That  we  have  drifted  in  our  summer  dream 
All  unforeboding  among  ^ceaoLGB  of  change  : 
Some  chilling  shadow  ruffles  the  sweet  river 
And  troubles  clear  eer^ty  of  heaven. 
We  rouse  aflrighted — ^lo  !  the  current  flies, 
Yonder  the  shores  lie  dubious  in  haze, 
Yonder  a  cold  mist  smothers  all  the  Stream  ; 
Pale  while  we  peer  there  ominously  booms 
From  forth  the  gloom  some  roaring  of  a  fall ! 

Arise  my  soul !  adore  the  inetitaiUe, 
For  Death  is  that  inevitable  shadow 
That  ever  follows  in  the  ways  of  life. 
Yea,  we  who  live  are  needed  as  we  are, 
Nor  in  aoght  vary  from  our  destiny, 
And  they  who  die  are  needed  as  they  «re, 
Fulfilling  uses  more  mysterious 
Yet  alike  necessary  and  Divine. 
Brothers  arise  !  leave  wailt  efltoinate. 
Confront  and  praise  tiie  inevitable  law ; 
To-morrow  travails  wi^  a  <bdm  divine; 
Glory  and  triumph  in  Humanity : 
Stand  by  your  guns,  make  sharp  your  cuthBies, 
Do  battle  for  the  farotiiertMood  of  man !  .        i 
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Fall  soon  shall  Life  with  gliding  lips  Divine 
Blow  through  a  fresher  greener  reed  ihim  oorsy 
And  fling  us  to  the  earth  well  worn  with  nse. 
So  be  it,  Lord !  yea  teach  ns  to  rejoice  ; 
Some  human  music  never  shall  be  mute, 
Yon  spheres  can  roll  thee  vaster  harmonies ! 
Yea,  if  thou  breathe  but  on  a  point  of  dust 
The  same  shall  thrill  and  falter  into  Man ; 
Yea,  from  the  clash  of  systems  and  of  worlds 
Shall  flame  a  superhuman  light  of  souls, 
Linumerable  motes  from  gloom  to  gloom 
Passing  alive  in  one  white  beam  from  Thee  1 

Nature,  refreshed,  unwearied,  every  spring 
Awakes  to  bodiugs  inarticulate 
As  from  a  myriad  mouths  of  budding  boughs, 
Tuning  her  instrument  and  preluding 
Her  full  triumphant  symphony  of  summer 
And  autumn's  deep  tempestuous  ocean  Bymn, 
Her  paean  hymeneal  of  blent  lives 
Of  sea  and  mountain-storm  and  swinging  pine. 
Forest  that  rings  with  acclamation  rare 
From  beast  and  bird  and  myriad  living  things. 
Tumultuous  leaves  and  ecstasies  of  bloom, 
With  man  a  reed  through  whom  the  Hidden  One 
Breathes  forth  this  anthem  of  the  Universe  ! 

Lead  then,  0  year,  thy  bright  procession  forth. 
Light  clouds  along  easrulean  clear  skies. 
And  revels  of  fair  flowers  along  the  earth, 
Dancing  to  softest  music  of  mild  airs, 
Simmer  of  rills  in  sunny  summer  showers, 
Mingled  with  flutes  and  flageolets  of  birds  ! 
Surge  tides  of  glory  round  about  our  dead, 
Dead  in  the  deep  recurreilce  of  thy  smile. 
Dead  in  the  rhythmic  breathing  of  thy  breast       ] 
O  season !  as  with  blare  of  trumpet-call 
Shock  all  the  blood  of  every  youthful  thing 
To  bound  for  battle  and  sublime  emprise, 
Prick  to  endeavour,  gird  us  to  endure, 
Liform  with  winged  seeds  all  ambient  airs. 
Inform  all  creatures  with  a  hallowed  heat. 
Dissolve  them  languorous  in  sweet  desire, 
Yea,  flush  them  full  with  dear  delicious  flre ! 
Liform  the  spiritual  air  of  souls 
With  serviceable  kndwledge  and  device, 
With  germs  of  generous  impulse  and  resolve. 
With  deed  the  fruit  and  fantasy  the  flower  ; 
Speed  the  career  of  human  destiny ! 
Abase,  O  Lord !  vain  individual  wills, 
Our  puny  aims,  our  lives  ephemeral, 
Keplunge  them  in  Thy  calm  Eternity ! 
We  kneel  abashed  in  Thine  immensity. 
Who  revelled  erst  within  Thy  bght  Divine.    Digitized  byGoOglc 
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Still  for  a  few  more  joars  insatiate 
Of  living,  loving,  learning,  snffering, 
Hungry  for  all  thy  wondrous  loveliness 
In  earth  and  air,  in  woman  and  in  man, 
When  we  are  old  or  weary  and  well  spent, 
Letting  thy  rush  of  racers  thunder  by. 
And  cower  in  thy  smile  perennial. 
Draw  troubled  breath  regarding  in  Thy  &ce 
Of  never  to  be  moved  serenity, 
Resume  our  being,  Thou  who  art  alone, 
And  live  for  ever  in  the  lives  of  all! 

BODEV  ITOBL 
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A  POET   OF   THE   LOYSTBR  FRENCH  EMPIRE. 


THE  name  of  Charles  Baudelaire 
has  latelj  become  of  note  in 
French  poetic  literature,  and  we 
have  now,  in  one  volume,  a  final 
edition  of  his  poems,  except  a  few 
suppressed  by  the  censorship  as  too 
had  for  the  not  very  squeamish  taste 
of  the  French  public.  Let  us  first 
take  a  look  at  the  man,  as  portrayed 
bj  his  friend  Th^ophile  Gautier. 
The  author  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai 
was  bom  in  Paris  in  1821,  appa- 
rently in  the  upper  middle  class, 
iiler  his  father's  death  his  mother 
"was  married  to  a  general,  afterwards 
ambassador  to  Constantinople.  The 
W>  ^^  gather,  was  not  in  harmony 
with  his  relatives;  he  desired  to 
follow  a  literary  career ;  they  sent 
Hm  to  India,  and  pat  him  into 
oommercial  training.  From  this  he 
broke  loose,  and  returned  to  Paris, 
enriched  only  with  certain  brain- 
pictures  of  tropical  scenery.  Visions 
of  the  dark-blue  Indian  seas  and  of 
Indian  girls  under  lofty  cocoa-palms 
often  floated  before  him  in  the 
narrow  streets  and  between  the 
chimney-pots  of  the  French  capital. 
He  was  now  about  twenty-one  years 
old,  with  some  little  patrimony,  not 
much,  but  enough  to  go  on  with, 
handsome  in  person,  with  highly 
polished  manners,  aud  an  artistic 
intellect,  of  that  order  in  which 
aesthetics  and  materialism  are 
niingled  in  hazardous  proportions. 
This  youth  entered  on  the  career 
of  a  Parisian  man-about-town,  and 
litterateur.  His  criticisms,  short 
stories,  poems,  in  various  periodicals, 
won  him  no  public  attention  during 
several  years,  nor  even  any  position 
with  the  editors  as  a  desirable 
contributor;  but  by  degrees  the 
younger  generation  of  artists  and 
writers  began  to  recognise,  as  they 
are  usually  the  first  to  do,  the  name 
of  Baudelaire  as  that  of  a  new  star 
ui  the  literary  sky,  and  in  1849, 
when  M.  Gautier  first  met  him,  in 


one  of  the  inner  circles  of  artistic 
and  literary  Paris,  his  presence  ex- 
cited  much  interest. 

He  had  a  striking  personal  ap- 
pearance ;  a  handsome  sarcastic  face 
of  warm-pale  complexion,  the  black 
hair  cropped  on  the  forehead,  brown 
eyes,  lips  voluptuous  and  ironic; 
and  dressed  with  a  carefiil  simpli- 
city, a  '  sober  dandyism.'  His  man- 
ners were  punctiliously  polite,  even 
to  formaUty,  and  his  conversation 
abounded  in  expressions  of  extreme 
humility.  He  spoke  coldly  and  pre- 
cisely, with  few  gestures,  and  was 
continually  putti^  forward  in  the 
most  quiet  and  matter  of  fact  way 
some  astounding  paradox.  With 
perfect  quietness  and  simplicity  he 
would  advance  some  'satanically 
monstrous'  axiom,  or  theory  '  d'une 
extra/oagance  mathSmaUqt^,'  Phi- 
lanthropists of  every  sort  he  held 
in  the  deepest  contempt.  In  po- 
litical, social,  or  moral  questions  he 
neither  had  nor  pretended  to  have 
the  slightest  interest. 

To  the  French  reading  public 
Baudelaire  first  became  known  as 
the  translator  of  Edgar  Poe.  This 
work,  we  are  told,  he  did  to  perfec- 
tion, and  the  marvellous  tales  of 
the  American  became  *  the  rage '  in 
France.  The  natural  sympathy 
between  the  minds  of  author  and 
translator  is  indubitable,  and  in 
Baudelaire's  own  writings  the  effects 
of  his  admiration  of  Foe  are  fre- 
quently traceable.  Baudelairo,  in 
met,  has  little  inventiveness;  his 
distinction  rests  in  his  style,  and 
that,  we  are  told  by  French  critics, 
is  exquisite  of  its  kind.  He  is 
nothing  if  not  artistic ;  *  V amateur  des 
elegances  exquisea^  des  mamdhismes 
rajffmes  et  des  coquetteries  savanteSy 
he  *  searched  curiously  for  the 
strange '  and  elaborately  wove  it  in. 
*  There  are  some  men  who  are  natu- 
rally mannerists,'  and  he  was  one  of 
these.    His  love  of  art  ran  (by  wip 
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imhealihj  deTelopment  snrelj  ?) 
into  a  taste^  a  paanon  for  iht  arti- 
ficial, in  literatnre,  in  painting,  eren 
in  Hfe.  He  compared  *  the  artificial ' 
to  a  P^riffian  ladj,  elaboratelj  drest 
and  biglily  perfomed,  a  tooch  of 
ronge  on  her  cheek;  dyed  hair, 
eyelids  darkened  with  kohl,  witty, 
polished,  self-possessed  and  self-con- 
sdoiis  to  the  last  fibre,  and  'the 
natural'  to  a  rostic  beauty,  ^re- 
pugnunie  de  sante  et  de  tertUy — ^for  he 
demanded  not  merely  the  artificial, 
but  the  morbid,  to  complete  his  sa- 
tisfaction. He  is  *"porte  de  decadence^ 
his  friend  tells  us,  the  product  of 
an  advanced  and  highly  corrupt 
stage  of  ciyilisation,  and  as  an 
artist  he  uses  ' ce#  niuinees  morh'ule^ 
m€7it  riches  de  la  pourriture  plus  ou 
fnoins  avancee.^ 

This  is  perhaps  not  very  encou- 
raging; yet  we  may  venture  for 
once  to   look  more  closely  at  the 

Eroduct  of  Baudelaire's  poetic 
ibour  as  it  lies  compact  before  ns 
in  the  shape  of  152  short  poems. 
Many  of  them  have  only  fourteen 
lines,  but  not  in  legitimate  sonnet 
form.  One  hundred  and  seven  of 
the  pieces  are  classed  under  the 
sub-title  Spleen  et  Idval,  twenty  as 
Tahleatix  Parisiens,  five,  Le  Vin, 
four,  RtU'olte,  and  six,  La  Mort,  while . 
ten  others  are  left  unclassified. 
The  phrase  Sphen  et  Ideal  is  very 
significant,  and  briefly  indicates  the 
characteristic  mood  of  Baudelaire's 
mind, — a  mood  unwholesome,  yet  in- 
teresting as  something  really  felt 
by  a  man,  and  in  less  degree,  or  at 
all  events  with  less  power  of  ex- . 
pressing  itself,  by  many  other  men. 
His  pursuit  in  life  is  the  enjoyment 
of  a  refined  and  artistic  voluptuous- 
ness. Ho  abhors  ugliness,  pain, 
poverty,  old  age,  but  tiiey  haunt  his 
steps,  ho  meets  them  everywhere ; 
this  world,  when  illusive  mists  of 
youth  have  melted  away,  is  seen  to 
be  full  of  tortured  men  and  women, 
suffering  for  the  most  part  by  and 
through  their  evil  propensities, 
which    are    natural    and    ineradi- 


cable. The  Imp  of  iiie  Pe 
(to  nae  Bdgar  Poe's  pkraae)  is 
the  ruling  demon  of  miii*s  Kfe 
The  Poet,  fbr  his  part,  deroCes  him- 
self  to  adoration  of  the  Beantifial — 
*  le  beau ' — and  avows  this  as  his 
only  religion.  It  is  a  Fkrisiaa  kind 
of  heau^  we  find,  wholh'  materiad 
and  sensual,  yet  with  exquisite  und 
fastidious  manners,  and  always 
more  or  less  factlce.  Yet  this  fi>nn 
of  worship  also,  however  conniiigly 
refined  and  varied,  is  fonnd  to  tie 
unsatisfactory.  In  the  man  abides 
a  conscience,  a  soul,  a  something, 
which,  after  all  sensual  and  aosthetic 
satiation,  is  neither  filled  nor  satis- 
fied, but  tormented  with  hunger 
and  unrest,  and  then  whither  can 
he  turn  ?  what  do,  but  groan,  or 
grind  his  teeth,  or  sit  with  chin  ot 
fists  and  eyes  staring  into  the  ncani^ 
his  only  utterance  a  profound  sigh 
at  long  intervals.  He  finds  the  only 
practical  relief  in  his  natural  turn 
for  literary  composition.  In  such 
soil  and  climate  have  grown  these 
Fleurs  du  Mai,  So  has  come  this 
dismal  volume  of  highly  artistic 
verse,  '  langue  marbree  des  verdeun 
de  la  decomposition* 

Middle-aged,  lonely,  out  of  health, 
oppressed  with  ennui,  Charles  Baude- 
laire moved  fi-om  Paris  to  Brussels, 
but  the  change  helped  him  nothing. 
A  paralytic  seizure  deprived  him  of 
'motion  and  of  speech,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  eyes  alone  showed  that 
he  retained  consciousness.  In  this 
condition  he  survived  some  months. 
He  was  about  46  years  old  at  his 
death.  Besides  the  poems,  fifly 
short  tales  and  fantasies  of  his  have 
been  collected  from  various  periodi- 
cals to  form  a  volume.  In  these, 
which  we  have  not  seen,  we  should 
expect  to  be  reminded  of  Edgar 
Poe,  as  is  tho  case  here  and  there 
throughout  the  poems.  Another 
publication  of  Baudelaire  is  en- 
titled Les  Paradis  ariificielsy  opium 
et  ha^cJiichy  describing  and  distin- 
guishing between  the  efiects  of 
those  drugs ;  his  account  of  opium 
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being  derived  maixily  from  De 
Quincy.  The  public  rumour  that 
Baudelaire  himself  was  addicted  to 
opium  or  haschich  or  both  is  con- 
tradicted by  M.  Gautier.  We  can- 
not however  avoid  noticing  that  he 
puts  his  contradiction  forward  in  an 
argumentative  form :  Baudalaire 
frequently  writes  with  repugaance 
of  ce  bonheur  dchete  a  la  pharmadey 
theoreforev  &a  ;  he  was  sabre  comme 
tons  lea  iravailleurs;  the  true  man 
of  letters  n^aime  paa  qiie  sa  pensee 
suhisse  Vinfltience  d^un  agent  queU 
conque.  But  M.  Grautier  (whose 
pen  in  fact  is  much  more  sparkling 
than  exact  or  profound)  forgets 
that  a  few  pages  before  this  he  has 
described  the  death  from  delirium 
tremens  of  Baudelaire's  fb.vourite 
American  writer,  and  has  remarked 
of  poor  Poe,  *He  never  deceived 
himself  as  to  the  disastrous  effects 
of  this  vice,  he  who  wrote,  in  his 
story  of  Tlie  Bla^h  Gat,  this  signifi- 
cant phrase,  *'  What  malady  is  com- 
parable to  alcohol !  "  '  Moreover, 
it  is  elsewhere  mentioned  that 
*•  Baudelaire  spoke  a  great  deal  of 
his  ideas,  very  seldom  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  never  of  his  actions.' 
He  seems  to  have  always  lived  alone 
in  Paris,  showing  himself  at  inter- 
vals in  the  studios  and  salons  of 
his  acquaintances.  Of  his  amours 
and  subsequent  disgusts  we  have 
enough  and  to  spare  in  his  poetry ; 
on  this  topic  he  always  speaks  with 
a  kind  of  saturnine  lubricity.  He 
plunges  into  sensualism,  emerges  sa- 
tiated, disgusted,  sad ;  then  plunges 
a^in.  Physical  horrors  have  a 
morbid  attraction  for  him  as  they 
had  for  the  American ;  he  examines 
minutely  into  the  hideousness  of 
disease,  death,  putrefaction.  His 
imagery  abounds  in  serpents, 
corpses,  vampires,  graveworms, 
nightmares,  demons.  His  spleen 
finds  food  in  every  natural  sight  and 
sound;  the  firewood  brought  into 
the  courtyard  fills  him  witii  dreary 
thoughts  of  winter;  the  sound  of 
cock-crow  is  like  a  sob  cut  short 


by  a  spitting  of  blood.  In  the  fol- 
lowing Uttle  poem,  intended  as  we 
suppose  to  express  one  of  the  milder 
shades  of  pensiveness,  observe  the 
not  tragic  but  butcherly  image  by 
which  the  tranquil  setting  sun  is 
presented : 

Habmoiob  du  Soib. 

Voici  renir  les  temps  oi  vibrant  bxxt  sa  tige 
Chaqne  fleur  s'^rapMre  ainsi  qu'un  encen^ 

soir; 
Les  sons  et  les  parfdms  tonment  dans  Tair 

du  soir; 
Valse  m^lancolique  et  langoureux  vertige  I 

Chaqne  fleup  s*6vaporo  ainsi  qu'un  encen- 

soir; 
Le  violon   fr^mit  comme  un   coeur  qu'on 

afflige; 
Valse  melanoolique  ot  langoureux  vertige ! 
Le  ciel  est  triste  et  beau  comme  un  grand 

reposoir. 

Le  violon   fremit  comme  un  cceur  qu'on 

afflige, 
Un  coBur  tendre,   qui  bait  le  n^nt  vaste 

et  noir ! 
Le  ciel  est  triste  et  beau  comme  un  grand 

reposoir ; 
Le  soleil  s'est  noyc  dans  eon  sang  qui  se 

fige... 

Un  ccBUP  tendre,  qui  bait  le  neant  vasto  ei 

noir, 
Bu  pass6  lumineux  rccueilln  tout  vestige  ! 
Le  soleil  s'est  noy^  dans  son  sang  qui  se 

fige... 
Ton  souvenir  en  moi  luit  comme  un  osten- 

soirl 

The  above  may  be  taken  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  art,  amounting  to 
artifice,  of  Baudelaire's  style.  In 
the  following  composition  appear, 
though  not  in  their  most  oflfensive 
form,  all  the  main  characteristics  of 
the  writer,  presented  with  a  care- 
fully considered  ingenuity  of  form 
and  great  choiceness  of  language. 
In  several  points,  and  particularly 
in  a  strange  cruelty,  a  gloating 
upon  physical  torture,  the  French 
poet  reminds  us  of  his  contemporary 
and  fellow  -  countryman,  Gustave 
Dor6,  especially  as  the  latter  dis- 
plays himself  in  the  designs  to 
Balzac's  Contes  drolatiques,  probably 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  artist's 
works.  This  cruelty  is  a  *  note '  of 
the  New  Diabolic  Schooj.  QqOqIc 
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A  van  Madoitb 

BX-YOTO  DAKS  LB  QOtTT  BSPA.OKOL. 

Je  reux  b&tir  pour  toi,  Madone,  ma  mat- 


Un  autel  souterrain  aafond  de  ma  duresse, 
£t  crenser  dans  le  coin  le  plutf  noir  de  mon 

ecBor, 
Loin  du  d^ir  mondain  et  da  regaid  mo- 

queur, 
Une  niche,  d'aznr  et  d'or  tont  imaill^ 
Oil  tu  te  dresaeras,  Statae  imezreill^e. 
Ayec  mes  Vera  polis,  treillis  d'nn  pur  m^al 
Sayaroment  constell^  de  rimes  de  cristal, 
Je  ferai  pour  ta  t^te  une  inorme  Couronne ; 
£t  dans  ma  Jalousie,  6  mortelle  Madone, 
Je  saurai  te  tailler  un  Manteau,  de  fa9on 
Barbare,  roide  et  lourd,  et  double  de  soup- 

9on, 
-Qui,  comme  une   gu^rite,  enfermora    tee 

charmes ; 
l^on  de  Perles  brod^  mais  de  toutes  mes 

Larmes! 
Ta  Kobe,  ce  sera  mon  D^ir,  fr^missanty 
Onduleiiz,  mon  Desir  qui   monte  et  qui 

descend, 
Aux  pointes  se  balance,  aux  vallons  se 

repose, 
Et  revet  d'un  baiser  tout  ton  corps  blanc 

et  rose. 
•Je  te  ferai  de  mon  Bespect  de  beaux  Sou- 

liers 
De  satin,  par  tes  pieds  divins  humili^, 
.  Qui,  les    emprisonnant   dans    une    molle 

^treinte, 
Comme  un  moule  fid^e  en  garderont  Tern- 

preinte. 
*Si  je  ne  puis,  malgri  tout  mon  art  diligent, 
Pour  Marchepied  tailler  une  Lune  d'aigent, 
Je  mettrai  le  Serpent  qui  me  mora  les 

entrailles 
:Sou8  t«s  talons,  afin  que  tu  foules  et  railles, 
Heine  victorieuse  et  feconde  en  rachats, 
Ce  monstre  tout  gonfi^  de  baine  et  de  era- 
chats. 
Tu  Terras  mes  Fensen,  rang^  comme  les 

Cierges 
Levant  Fautel  fleuri  de  la  Reine  des  Vierges, 
Etoilant  de  [reflets  le  plafond  peint  en  bleu, 
Te  regarder  toijgours  avec  des  yeux  de  feu ; 
Et  comme  tout  en  moi  te  ch^t  et  t'admire, 
Tout  se    fera    Bei^join,    Encens,    Oliban, 

Myrrhe, 
Et  sans  cesse  vera  toi,  sommet  blanc  et 

neigeux, 
En  Yapeura  montera  mon  Esprit  orageux. 

Enfin,  pour  completer  ton  Me  de  Marie, 
Et  pour  m^ler  Vamour  avec  la  barbarie, 
Yolupt^  noire  !  des  sept  P^^  capitaux, 
Bourreau  plein  de  remords,  je  ferai  sept 

Couteaux 
Bien  affiles,  et  comme  on  jongleur  insen- 
sible, 
Prenant  le  plus  profond  de  ton  amour  pour 
cible, 


Je  les  planterai  tons  dans  ton  Cosor  paate- 

lant, 
Dans  ton  Coeur  sanglotant^  dans  ton  eon 

ruisselant! 

At  the  end  of  this  ^definitive* 
edition  of  Les  Fleure  du  Mai  we  find 
an  appendix  consisting  of  letters 
and  articles  written  in  reference  to 
the  first  edition.     All  join  in  prais- 
ing with  enthnsiasm  tiie  fonnatiTe 
art  and  the  force  of  language  dis- 
played by  the  poet, — '  Que  de  vers 
tremp^s   d'one  vigaenr  etonnante 
on  d*an  enchantement    inaooontn- 
xn& !  que  de  tours  elliptiqnes  et  nou- 
veaux,  que  de  rhythmes  dociles  et 
fiers ! ' — ^  Gettelangue,  pins  plastique 
encore    que    po^tique,    mani^e    et 
taill^  comme  le  bronze  et  la  piene, 
et  oil  la  'phrase  a  des  enroulements 
et  des  cannelures.'  M.  Sainte-Benve 
praises  the  subtlety,  refinement, '  et 
un  abandon  quasi  prScieux  d'expres- 
sion '  of  the  work,  while  objecting 
to  its  diabolism.     But    Th^phile 
Ghiutier  and  several  other  critics  not 
only  extol  the  poet's  gifts  of  expres- 
sion, but  defend  his  choice  of  sub- 
jects and  manner  of  treating  them. 
The  defence  takes  several  forms. 
We   are  living  in  the  midst  of  an 
advanced,  artificial  and  by  no  means 
innocent-minded  civilisation;  volop- 
tuousness,    vice,  scepticism,    cym« 
cism,  atheism,  ennui,  tsBdium  vite, 
are    around     us    and    within    us. 
Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  and  ears  to 
the    truth    and   keep    on    saying 
Peace!  when    there  is  no  peace? 
or    shall    the    Poet    declare     and 
describe   the  existing    evils    with 
terrific  force,  enough  to  make  us 
shiver  and  start, — ^perhaps  to  make 
us  leap  out  of  this  dangerous  trance? 
Shall   he  administer    his    'emetic 
for    the  sick  time'?     Is    all    our 
literature  now-a-days,  asks  M.  As- 
selineau,  to  be  written  for  schocJ- 
girls  ?  (his  question  by  the  way  has 
lately  been  decocted  into  an  Engfisir 
review  article.)     This  poet,  pleads 
M.  £idouard  Thierry,   paints  vice, 
but  not  in  attractive  colours;  his 
pictures  are  sombre  and  horrible. 
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He  looks  vice  in  the  &oe,  as  an 
enemy  wHich  he  knows  and  con- 
fronts. He  does  not  take  pleasure 
in  the  spectacle  of  evil :  it  makes 
him  profonndly  sad :  it  is  this  sad- 
ness which  justifies  and  absolves 
liim.  And  the  critic  concludes  bj 
comparing  Baudelaire  to  Dante. 
According  to  M.  Dulamon  the  poet 
in  choosing  hazardous  subjects  has 
done  as  Juvenal,  as  Shakespeare,  as 
noanj  theologians  have  done  before 
him.  To  recognise  evil  is  not  to 
approve.  He  paints  the  ennui 
-which  devours  souls  when  satiated 
^th  sensual  pleasures,  and  tor- 
mented by  fleeting  glimpses  of  an 
ideal;  he  represents  'rezpiation 
providentielle  suspendue  sur  le  vice 
frivole  de  Tindividu,  comme  sur  la 
corruption  dogmatiqne  des  societ^s.' 
The  book,  we  are  told  by  several, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  a 
representation  of  the  author's  cha- 
racter and  feelings ;  it  is  dramatic 
throughout.  Indeed  Baudelaire 
himself  placed  a  note  of  deprecation 
to  this  effect  in  his  first  edition, — 
'Fiddle  4  son  douloureux  pro- 
gramme, I'auteur  des  Fleurs  du  Mai 
a  dd,  en  parfiut  com6dien,  faconner 
son  esprit  4  tons  les  sophismes 
oomme  a  toutes  les  corruptions.'  But 
this  cautious  note  he  nghtly  sup- 
pressed in  the  second  edition.  M. 
Ghbutier  rests  his  vindication  of  his 
friend  on  the  statement  that  art 
has  no  business  whatever  with 
morality.  Baudelaire's  nature  led 
him  to  contemplate  the  strange, 
the  dreadful,  and  the  obscure; 
'il  aime  4  suivre  I'homme  pftle, 
crispe,  tordu,  convuls6  par  les  pas- 
sions factices  et  le  reel  ennui  mo* 
deme  k  travers  les  sinuosit^s  de 
oet  immense  madr6pore  de  Paris,  4 
le  surprendre  dans  ses  malaises,  ses 
angoisses,  ses  miseres,  ses  prostra- 
tions et  ses  excitations,  ses  n6vroses 
et^  ses  d^espoirs,' — and  all  this, 
being  a  poet,  he  brought  within  the 
circle  of  his  art,  and  shaped,  as  he 
had  a  right  to  do,  into  forms  and 
coloured  with  hues  of  a  strange  and 
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sinister  kind  of  beauty,  without 
troubling  himself  with  any  ques- 
tions of  morality  or  immonllity. 
Where  he  is  disgusted  by  Vice,  it  is 
on  account  of  its  being  unbeautiful, 
inharmonious, — ^in  short,  in  bad 
taste.  Certainly  some  of  the  argu- 
ments of  these  various  pleaders 
appear  to  contradict  one  another 
ffatly.  The  poet  wrote  according 
to  his  feelings  and  experience.  He 
wrote  en  par/ait  wmMien.  His 
plan  is  to  represent  life  as  it  would 
picture  itself  to  a  Caligula  or  Helio- 
gabalus  of  artistic  temperament, 
and  the  moans  of  remorse  and 'cries 
of  aspiration  which  sometimes 
break  forth  are  violations  of  his 
'programme,'  'incons^uences  pres- 
que  fatales,'  and  in  that  sense 
serious  fiiults  in  his  book.  On  the 
contrary,  to  M.  Sainte-Beuve  the 
work  presents  itself  as  a  modem 
temptation  of  St.  Antony,  evil  night- 
mares put  to  flight  by  the  dawn, 
*  I'aube  spirituelle,'  and  his  objection 
is  that  this  purifying  light  is  not 
made  to  shine  out  more  strongly 
and  more  evidently  to  triumph  over 
the  darkness.  While  the  Marquis  de 
Custine  finds  Baudelau^  '  reflecting 
like  a  faithftd  mirror  the  spirit  of  a 
diseased  age  and  country',  and 
laments  over  *■  an  epoch  in  which  so 
lofty  a  genius  is  reduced  to  employ 
itself  in  the  contemplation  of  things 
which  were  better  consigned  to 
oblivion  than  to  immortaHiy.' 

These  criticisms  were  made  while 
the  Fleurs  Sai  Mai  and  their  author 
were  novel,  incomplete,  and  some- 
what puzzline  phenomena.  The  man 
is  now  dead,  his  poems  are  before  us 
in  an  Sdition  dSfinithe^  and  looking 
at  both  without  prejudice  for  or 
against,  we  can  perhaps  form  a 
simpler  and  sounder  judgment  on  the 
whole  case,  and,  as  it  strikes  us,  there 
is  no  mystery  in  the  matter.  A  young 
Parisian,  handsome,  clever,  and 
with  some  money  to  spend,  seeks 
pleasure  as  his  aim;  tries  vulgar 
sensuality,  which  disgusts  his  taste ; 
and  ft-imp  at  a  refined  find  artistic 
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yoluptaousness,  but  even  this  proves 
unsatisfyiDgv  every  path  leads  him 
to  the  black  gulf  of  ennni.  Before 
him  all  the  time  floats  an  ideal,  a 
recognition  of  better  things,  which 
he  chooses  to  describe  as  a  longing 
for  the  BeautifuL  Whatever  it  be, 
his  ideal  is  something  infinitely 
above  his  actual  life,  it  beckons  to 
him,  it  tortures  him,  he  makes  no 
effort  to  foUow,  but  acknowledges 
its  power  by  sighs  and  moans.  He 
is  a  man  of  letters  withal,  a  poet, 
of  cultivated  taste,  and  even  with 
genius.  With  careful  artistic  skill, 
therefore  (for  his  mental  tempera- 
ment is  cool  and  critical),  he  distils 
into  most  elaborate  verse  his  de- 
sires, his  fancies,  his  orgies,  and 
also  his  disgusts  and  horrors,  his 
satiety  and  ennui,  with  ever  and 
anon  a  cry  of  sadness,  which  might 
almost  pass  muster  for  a  prayer. 
But  the  utterer  would  be  ashamed 
to  have  it  so  recognised,  or  rather 
would  curl  his  lip  in  contempt ;  for 
it  is  an  evanescent  mood,  originating 
mainly  in  selfishness,  and  expressed 
chiefly  for  artistic  efiect.  He  is 
unhappy  in  the  midst  of  indulgence ; 
this  makes  him  not  confute,  but 
angry  ;  not  angry  with  himself,  bu^ 
with  the  Power  which  rules  at  once 
the  material  and  spiritual  world. 
I  find  in  myself  a  taste  for  le  heoAi^ 
for  flowers,  and  perfumes,  and  pic- 
tures, and  wine,  and  fair  women ;  I 
can't  get  them,  enough  of  them,  for 
I  am  not  rich ;  I  do  get  them,  and 
they  sting  me  ;  in  either  case.  Damn 
the  Nature  of  Things!  Often  he 
sinks  below  this  point,  to  a  mood  of 
deeper  disgust,  like  that  indicated 
in  the  following  characteristic  lines : 

Spleek. 

Je  guis  comme  le  roi  d'un  pays  pluTietnc, 
Richo,  mais  impuiBsant,  jeitne  eC  pomrtant 

tr^-vietuc, 
Qui,  de  ses  precepteur»  m^pnsant  les  cour- 

bettes, 
S'ennu'e  avpc  ses  chiens  commeavec  d'antres 

bfites. 
Rien  ne  peut  I'^gayer,  ni  gibifr,  ni  faocon, 
Ni  son  people  mourant  en  fbce  du  balcon. 
Da  boufibn  favori  la  grotesque  ballade 


Ne  distrait  plus  le  front  de  ce  cruel  inalad»; 
St>u  lit  fletrradis^  se  tnmafonne  em  tambesa; 
Et  les  dtMie»  dVileur,  pour  qm  tout  prioe* 

ei^bean, 
N«  savent  plus  trouver  d'iuipiidiqiie  to3«tt# 
Four  tirer  un  souris  de  ce  jeune  squeletta. 
Le  savant  qui  lui  fait  de  For  n'a.  jamaia  pn 
D^  son  #tre  exthp^r  T^lement  corrompn, 
Bt  dan»  ces  bains  da  sang  qm  deir  Rcmuo^ 

nous  Tienneot, 
Et  dont  s«r  leavs  Tieiix  jdut»  las  pniwati 

se  souyiennent, 
n  n'a  su  r^hanffer  ce  cadaire  hSb^ 
Oh  eoule  au  heu  de  sang  Teiui  verts  du 

Baudelaire,  we  should  say,  possesses 
not  a  particle  of  imagination  in  tiie 
highest  sense  of  that  word,  of  that 
great  and  healthy  faculty  (inclu- 
ding all  others)  wherehy  man  has 
wide  and  profound  visions  of  truth. 
He  has  an  unwbolesomely  stimu* 
lated  and  morbidly  active  fancy. 
He  has  wonderfal  taste  and  skill  in 
the  artful  management  of  luiguage. 
He  makes  a  forcible  impression  by 
means  of  the  cold  audacity  of  hM 
choice  and  treatment  of  subjects 
which  social  (founding  itself  on 
natural)  decency  has  taught  ns  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible. 

Still,  Nature  made  him  an  Artist, 
gifted  him  especially  with  a  true 
sense  of  literary  form ;  his  poems 
are  brief,  pithy,  expressive,  each 
conveying  a  definite  and  generally  a 
striking  idea,  and  conveying  it  fully, 
without  loss  of  power.  Some  ex- 
press mainly  ennui ;  some  a  sense 
of  the  miseries  of  life,  which  excite 
in  him  a  kind  of  cold  rage ;  some 
are  directly  lascivious;  many  are 
deHberate  studies  of  the  most  revolt- 
ing things,  hospital  wards,  mur- 
dered corpses,  charnel-houses;  and 
even  the  ghaiitliest  horrors  are 
treated  with  a  certain  prurience;. 
There  is  remorse  (gnawing  pain) 
but  no  contrition,  no  longing  to  by 
better,  only  a  desire  to  be  better-off. 
He  calls  to  Death,  without  hope, 
but  at  least  it  will  bring  a  change. 
The  thought  of  a  Higher  Power, 
though  sometimes  it  impels  him  to 
sue  for  pity,  usually  breeds  a  mood 
of  scoffing  or  defiance.    His  con- 
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tempt  for  the  Christian  code  of 
morals,  for  beneyolemee  and  self-' 
sacrifice,  is  bitter  and  constant. 
Our  sense  of  Right  and  Wrong, 
-which  Elant  felt  as  one  of  the  two 
43Tiblimest  things,  the  other  being 
the  visible  starry  heavens — ^Bande- 
laire  images  as  a  serpent  living  and 
'biting  in  man's  bosom.      'A  little 

fpain  of  conscience  made  him  sour.' 
hirsting  for  sensnal  pleasure, 
'polujpte,  he  would  also  fain  have  the 
^delights  of  moral  purity  and  eleva- 
tion, wid  is  angry  because  the 
frorld  is  not  so  made  as  to  indulge 
these  contradictory  cravings.  He 
looks  round  and  sees  evil  every- 
where, because  he  has  polluted  his 
mental  vision.  And  the  sight 
makes  him  unhappy.  He  can  in 
no  way  reconcile  himself  to  the 
diabolic ;  much  less  can  he  come 
out  of  it.  His  amour  is  merely 
varieties  of  lustiulness ;  love  he  does 
liot  see,  save  perhaps  in  a  far-off 
«tarlike  glimpse  through  the  va- 
pours of  the  pit,  and  even  then  the 
vague  glimmer  is  suggestive  not 
so  much  of  spiritual  as  of  an  ethereal 
double -distilled  sensual  delight. 
The  lofty  and  tender  relations 
between  human  creatures,  the  hap- 
piness of  parents,  children,  friends, 
lovers,  the  power  of  good  teachers, 
the  nobility  of  heroes,  all  wisdom, 
purity,  duty,  unselfishness,  he 
ignores,  or  else  scoffingly  denies. 
He  utters  words  of  pity,  but  his 
pity  is  not  sympathy,  nor  humanity, 
far  from  it.     He  only  pities    pic- 


turesque or  sensational  sufferings^ 
mainly  those  caused  by  vice,  those 
of  the  criminal,  the  gambler,  the 
harlot  grown  old.  Commonplace 
poverty  and  misery  excite  in  hfiint 
no  feeling  but  disgust. 

Parisian  society  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  and  a  personality  such  ^ 
we  have  sketched,  have  in  combi- 
nation produced  this  book  of  Les 
Fleurs  du  Mai,  symptom  of  a 
diseased  age  not  to  be  overlooked. 
No  Wonder  if  people  find  Catho- 
licism (Councils  and  all)  more 
comfortable  than  this  kind  of  phi- 
losophy. The  Diabolic  School  pro- 
motes immorality,  and  at  the  same 
time  fanaticism. 

Charles  Baudelaire  could  not 
escape  from  the  reality  that  clutches 
every  human  being.  He  lived,  and 
he  was  wretched.  His  vrriting  has 
a  representative  truth  in  it,  and  a 
deep  moral  lesson  unintentionally 
inclosed.  He  at  least  points  out 
with  unmistakable  clearness  the 
practical  unwisdom  of  a  certain 
way  of  thinking  about  life.  After 
all,  one  parts  from  him  with  a 
deep  sadness  and  pity.  He  is  im- 
measurably above  those,  whether 
his  direct  imitators  or  others,  who 
write  foul  and  blasphemous  clever- 
ness from  the  sting  of  vanity,  as 
the  most  telling  way  to  e^diibit 
themselves  and  make  a  strong  and 
immediate  sensation.  E[is  book  is 
altogether  dismal  and  in  parts  dis- 
gusting, but  of  this  ignominy  we 
hold  him  guiltless. 
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TO  KNOW,  OR  NOT  TO  KNOW? 


By  Prancbb 

THE  father  of  Grecian  pliilosophy 
held  that  'Man  was  created 
to  know  and  to  contemplate.'  The 
&ther  of  Hebrew  philosophy — 
whose  *  Song '  if  not  his  *  Wisdom  ' 
is  canonical,  and  whose  judgment 
if  not  his  life  is  sapposed  to  have 
been  divinely  guided — taoght  the 
somewhat  different  lesson:  '  He  that 
increaseth  Knowledge  increaseth 
sorrow.' 

We  have  been,  more  or  less 
steadily,  trying  the  validity  of  Solo- 
mon's dictum  for  abont  three  thou- 
sand years.  Would  it  be  premature 
to  t^e  stock  of  the  results,  and 
weigh  whether  it  be  really  for 
human  well-being  or  the  reverse 
that  Knowledge  is  increasing,  not 
only  at  the  inevitable  rate  of  the 
accumulating  experience  of  genera- 
tions but  also  at  the  highly  accele- 
rated paceattained  by  oureducational 
machinery  ?  It  is  at  least  slightly 
paradoxical  that  the  same  otate 
should  call  on  its  clergy  to  teach 
as  an  infallible  truth,  that  '  he  that 
increaseth  knowledge  increaseth 
sorrow,'  and  at  the  same  time 
discuss  in  its  Senate,  as  if  it  were 
a  highly  benevolent  measure,  uni- 
versal compulsory  education. 

I  fear  that  the  prejudice  in 
favour  of  knowledge  is  so  potent 
that  no  reader  will  give  me  credit 
for  entering  on  this  inquiry  in  any 
other  spirit  than  one  of  banter. 
Nevertheless  I  propose  in  the  present 
paper,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to 
examine  the  general  bearings  of 
book-knowledge  upon  human  hap- 
piness and  virtue,  and  so  attain  to 
some  conclusion  on  the  matter,  and 
decide  whether  Solomon  did  or  did 
not  give  proof  of  profound  sagacity 
in  originating  the  axiom  that 
*  Ignorance  is  bliss'  in  the  usual 
negative  form  of  Hebrew  verities ; 
and  also  in  foretelling  (nearly  thirty 
centuries  before  the  present  London 
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publishing  season)  that  'of  the 
making  of  books  Uiere  is  no  end.' 
Knowledge,  like  other  evils,  it  aeems, 
is  infinitely  reproductive. 

The  larger  and  simpler  objectioiia 
to  book-lore  lie  on  ^e  sur^Buse  of 
the  case.  First.  Health,  bodify 
activity,  and  muscular  strength  ave 
almost  inevitably  exchanged  in  a 
certain  measure  for  learning* 
Ardent  students  are  never  vigorous 
or  agile ;  and  in  the  humbler  ranks, 
the  loss  of  ruddy  cheeks  and  stal- 
wart limbs  among  the  children  of 
the  peasantry,  after  schools  have 
been  establi^ed  in  a  village,  has 
been  constantly  observed.  The 
close  and  heated  class-rooms  in 
which  the  poor  urchins  sit  (as  often 
as  not  with  clothes  and  shoes 
drenched  through  with  rain  or 
snow)  form  a  bad  exchange,  in  a 
physical  point  of  view,  for  the 
scamper  across  the  conunon,  and 
the  herding  of  sheep  on  the  moun- 
tain. Observers  best  acquainted  with 
Wales,  wherein  till  recently  were  to 
be  seen  the  finest  young  girls  in  the 
British  Isles,  pronounce  tJiat  the 
breed  has  died  out  under  tiie  com- 
bined influence  of  hot  school-rooms,, 
long  skirts,  thin  boots,  and  the 
wretched  French  bonnets  which 
have  been  substituted  for  the 
national  sensible  dress  and  the 
hereditary  hat  of  sturdy  generations. 
Let  us  put  the  case  at  its  lowest 
Suppose  that,  out  of  three  persons 
who  receive  an  ordinary  book-edu- 
cation, one  always  loses  a  certain 
share  of  health ;  that  he  is  never  so 
vigorous  as  he  would  have  be^i, 
and  is  more  liable  to  consumption^ 
dyspepsia ;  and  other  woes  incident 
to  sedentary  humanify,  of  which 
again  he  bequeaths  a  share  to  his 
offspring.  Here  is  surely  some  de- 
duction from  the  supposed  sum  <^ 
happiness  derivable  from  know- 
ledge.   Can  all  the  flowers  of  rfae- 
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tone  of  all  tbe  poets  make  atone- 
ment for  the  loss  of  the  bounding 
pnlse,  the  light  free  step,  the  cool 
brain  of  perfect  health  ? 

Secondly.  It  is  not  only  the  health 
of  Kfe*s  noon  and  evening  which  is 
more  or  less  compromised  by  study; 
they  are  the  morning  hours  of  life's 
glorious  prime,  hours  such  as  never 
can  come  again  on  this  side  heaven, 
which  are  given  to  dull,  dog's-eared 
books  and  dreary  copies,  and  sordid 
slates;  instead  of  to  cowslips  and 
buttercups,  the  romp  in  the  hay- 
field,  and  the  flying  of  the  white 
kite,  which  soars  up  into  the  deep 
dark  blue  and  carries  the  young 
eyes  after  it,  where  the  unseen  lark 
is  singing  and  the  child-angels  are 
playing  among  the  rolling  clouds  of 
summer.  There  was  once  a  child 
called  from  such  dreams  to  her 
lesson — ^the  dreary  lesson  of  learning 
to  spell  possibly  those  very  words 
which  her  pen  is  now  tracing  on  this 
page.  The  little  girl  looked  at  her 
peacock,  sitting  in  his  glory  on  the 
balustrade  of  the  old  granite  steps, 
with  nothing  earthly  ever  to  do  but 
to  sun  himself  and  eat  nice  brown 
bread,  and  call  *  Pea-ho ! '  every 
morning  ;  and  the  poor  child  burst 
into  a  storm  of  weeping,  and  sobbed 
*  I  wish  I  were  a  peacock!  I  wish  I 
were  a  peacock ! '  Truly  Learning 
ought  to  have  something  to  show 
to  compensate  for  the  thousand 
tears  shed  in  similar  anguish  !  All 
school-rooms  are  the  ugliest,  dullest, 
most  airless  and  sunless  rooms  in 
the  houses  where  they  exist;  and 
yet  in  these  dens  we  ruthlessly  im- 
prison children  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  till  childhood  itself  is 
over,  never,  never  to  return.  And 
Utern.  the  young  man  or  woman  may 
go  forth  freely  among  the  fields  and 
woods,  and  find  them  fair  and  sweet; 
but  never  so  fair  or  so  sweet  as 
they  were  in  the  wasted  years  of 
infancy.  Who  can  lay  his  nand  on 
his  heart,  and  say  that  a  cowslip  or  a 
daffodil  smells  now  as  it  used  to  smell 
when  it  was  so  very  much  easier 


to  pluck  it  quite  on  our  own  level  ? 
Do  strawberries  taste  as  they  did? 
and  is  there  the  same  drop  of  honey 
in  each  of  the  flowerets  of  the  red 
clover?  Are  modem  kittens  and 
puppies  half  so  soft  and  so  funny  as 
they  were  in  former  days  when  we 
were  young?  No  one  will  dare 
affirm  any  of  these  things  who  has 
reached  years  of  discretion.  Is  it  not 
then  a  most  short-sighted  policy, 
— giving  away  of  a  bird  in  hand  for 
a  bird  in  the  bush — ^to  sacrifice  the 
joyous  hours  of  young  existence  for 
the  value  of  advantc^es  (if  advan- 
tages indeed  they  be)  to  be  reaped 
in  later  and  duller  years  ?  Watch 
a  child  at  play,  oh  reader,  if  you  have 
forgotten  your  own  feelings.  Let 
it  be  Coleridge's 

Little  sinmng,  dancing  elf, 
Singing,  dEincing  by  itself. 

Catch,  if  your  dim  orbs  are  sharp 
enough,  those  cloudless  blue  eyes 
looking  straight  into  yours,  and 
hear  the  laugh  which  only  means 
the  best  of  all  possible  jokes,  '  I  o/n% 
so  happy! '  Then  go  to  your  stupid 
desk,  and  calculate  algebraically 
what  amount  of  classics  and  mathe- 
matics are  equivalent  to  that  ecstasy 
of  young  existence,  wherein 

Simply  to  feel  that  we  breathe,  that  "we  live, 
Is  worth  the  best  joy  which  life  elsewhere 
can  give. 

The  pagan  Irish  believed  in  a 
paradise  for  the  virtuous  dead,  and 
called  it  *  Innis-na-n' Oge,'  the 
*  Island  of  the  Young.'  We  all  live 
there  the  first  dozen  years  of  mor- 
tality; and  unless  we  are  unusually 
excellent,  I  fear  it  may  be  long 
before  we  arrive  at  a  better  place. 

But  hitherto  it  has  been  taken 
for  granted,  that  the  little  prisoners 
of  the  school-room  are  all  sure  to 
live  and  come  into  their  fortunes  of 
erudition,  earned  with  so  many 
tear-blisters  on  their  lesson-books. 
Of  course,  however,  this  is  far  from 
being  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
The  poor  little  child,  whose  happi- 
ness— ^innocent,  certain,  and  imme- 
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diato  happiness — ^is  bartered  so  mih^ 
lessly  for  the  remote  and  coniangent 
benefit  of  his  later  years,  may  very 
probably  never  see  those  years  at 
all ;  nay,  in  a  fixed  average  nnmber 
of  cases,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
he  will  not  grow  into  a  man.  Can 
anything  be  much  more  sad  than 
such  an  abortive  sacrifice  ?  Who 
does  not  remember  Walter  Scottfi 
*Pet  Marjory,'  with  her  infantine 
dehghte  in  her  visits  to  the  country 
and  the  calves  and  the  geese,  and 
the  'bubbly-jocks;'  and  how  she 
wrote  down  in  her  private  journal 
that  she  was  learning  the  multipH- 
cation  table,  and  that  seven  times 
seven  was  a  *  divlish  thing,'  and 
quite  impossible  to  acquire;  and 
now,  when  somehow,  at  last  even 
the  still  more  dreadful  *  eight  times 
eight '  had  been  lodged  in  her  poor 
little  brains,  there  came  a  day  when 
she  cried  suddenly  to  her  mother, 
'  Oh,  my  head !  my  head ! '  and  then 
in  a  few  brief  hours  there  was  an 
end  of  lessons  and  their  advantages 
for  Marjory  for  ever  ?  If,  as  phi- 
losophers say,  the  multiplication 
table  must  hold  good  in  all  woiids 
for  ever,  at  least  we  feel  assured 
that,  whichever  of  i^em  may  be 
destined  to  be  the  heaven  of  chil- 
dren, there  will  be  there  found  some 
easier  way  of  acquiring  it  than  those 
made  use  of  here. 

And  yet  again,  when  some  ardent 
lad  has  paased  tiirough  school  aigd 
college,  foregoing  all  the  sports  of 
his  age,  and  receiving  prizes  and 
honours,  till  he  stands  a  first-lass 
man  of  Oxford  or  Cajnbridge,  and  his 
fisUJier's  samfices  and  his  mother's 
yearnings,  and  all  his  own  gallant 
and  self-denying  labours  seem  on 
the  point  of  reaping  their  reward, 
how  often  does  it  come  to  pass 
that,  wiUi  the  close  of  the  struggle, 
Qomes  the  reaction,  the  decline,  the 
hasty  journey  abroad,  the  hoping 
against  hope,  and  then  the  end  r 
'Hie  pride  of  a  noble  race,  with 
every  capf^^ity  in  him  tQ  beconue  a 
happy  and  a  useful  man,  die^,  simply 


of  Ildacatica,  while  his  pku^-b^j 
foster-brother  lives  on,  hale  and 
hearty,  to  old  age.  Traly,  if  we 
count  all  the  promifiing  young  men 
in  England  who  have  thus  fallen 
during  the  last  half-oentuiy,  we 
may  begin  to  doi^»t  whether  BaJb* 
klava  were  more  &tal  than  these 
wild  efforts  to  assault  the  stroiig<^ 
holds  of  learning. 

Thirdly.  There  is  the  waate  of 
Eyesight  in  education.  It  is  undec- 
stoody  when  we  see  a  young  man 
with  the  '  light  of  the  body '  diiA- 
med  behind  glass  spectacles,  that 
he  has  hnrt  his  eyes  by  porii^ 
over  books.  A  farmer,  a  sporU- 
man,  or  a  soldier,  purblind  at 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  is  a  rare  thing 
to  see.  It  is  the  scholar,  lawyer,  or 
divine  who  has  paid  the  penalty  of 
seeing  God's  beautiful  world  ever- 
more through  those  abominable  bits 
of  glass.  And  for  what  mighty 
advantage  ?  Again  I  say,  it  ought 
to  be  something  excessively  valuable 
for  which  a  man  will  exchange  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  Suppose  Bowman 
or  TumbuU  were  to  ask  a  blind 
gentleman  a  fee  of  a  thoufiand 
pounds  to  give  him  back  his  sight  ? 
The  blind  man,  if  he  possessed  the 
money,  would  doubtless  poor  it  out 
like  waiter  to  obtain  the  prioeless 
boon  of  visicm.  And  tlds  is  the  gift 
which  thousands  exchange  for  a 
very  moderate  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  language ! 

Half  the  vast  Teutcmo  saj^bcm 
beholds  the  xuiiverse  firom.  behind 
spectacles — all  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
their  vaunted  compulsory  eduea- 
tion,  aided  by  their  truculent  Uadk: 
types.  And  we,  opeu^yed  BritooE» 
who  are  wont  to  view  a  fox  a  domm 
fields  off,  1^  mark  a  pack  of  grouae 
across  a  valley,  we  are  eaUed  Ufioai, 
forsooth,  to  admire  and  follow  ia  the 
steps  of  those  bamaded  Prosmna  I 

Such  are  thsee  of  the  most  obvims 
losses  to  be  placed  in  the  acale 
against  the  gains  of  knowledge — 
the  loss  to  Jaot^ny  of  bodily  hmtk ; 
to  all  of  the  jonshackled  fi^dedoffi  cf 
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cliildliood  ;  and  to  not  a  few  of  per- 
fect eyesight. 

But  we  cannot  suppose  it  was  to 
any  of  "ttiese  things  Solomon  alluded 
when  he  linked  Knowledge  and 
Sorrow  in  one  category.  It  is  not 
likely  that  those  studies  of  his, 
about  the  hyssop  and  other  matters, 
injured  his  health ;  nor  that  the 
royal  sage  sate  on  his  famous  ivory 
throne  to  receive  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  in  a  pair  of  spectacles.  As 
to  the  loss  of  the  pleasures  of  child- 
hood, his  well-known  opinion  about 
the  value  of  the  rod  (to  which  the 
conduct  of  his  son  Rehoboam  af- 
forded so  splendid  an  illustration) 
makes  it  probable  that  he  would 
have  highly  approved  of  the  torture 
of  infants  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  lessons.  Knowledge  and 
sorrow  had  some  other  connection 
in  his  mind,  no  doubt;  and  that 
connection  we  have  still  to  mark. 

It  is  a  paradox,  only  too  readily 
verified,  that  the  Mind  as  well  as 
the  body  suffers  iu  more  ways  than 
one  from  the  acquirement  of  book 
knowledge.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Memory,  laden  with  an  enormous 
mass  of  facts,  and  accustomed  to 
shift  the  burden  of  carrying  them 
to  written  notes  and  similar  devices, 
loses  much  of  its  natural  tenacity. 
The  ignorant  clodhopper  always  re- 
members the  parish  chronicles  better 
tiian  the  scholarly  parson.  The  old 
family  servant,  who  is  strongly  sus- 
pected of  not  knowing  how  to  write, 
and  whose  spectacles  are  never 
forthcoming  when  there  is  any  ne- 
cessity to  read,  is  the  living  annalist 
of  the  house,  and  was  never  yet 
known  to  forget  an  order,  except 
now  and  then  on  purpose.  Not 
only  are  the  interests,  and  conse- 
quently the  attention  and  retentive 
powers,  of  ilUterafee  persons  mono- 

S»liBed  by  the  practical  concerns  of 
e  and  ^e  tales  of  the  past  which 
may  have  reached  their  ears,  but 
iiiey  have  actually  clearer  heads, 
less  encumbered  by  a  multitude  of 
irrelevant    ideas,    and    can    recall 


whatever  they  need,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  without  tumbling  over  a 
whole  lumber-room  full  of  rubbish 
to  get  at  it.  The  old  Rabbinical 
system  of  schooling,  which  mainly 
consistedinthe  coumiittal  to  memory 
of  innumerable  aphorisms  and  dicta 
of  sages  and  prophets,  possessed 
this  enormous  advantage  over  mo- 
dem instruction — that  whatever  a 
man  had  so  learned,  he  possessed 
at  his  finger's  ends,  ready  for  in- 
stant use  in  every  argument.  But, 
as  half  the  value  of  knowledge  in 
the  practical  details  of  life  depends 
on  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can 
be  brought  to  bear  at  a  given  mo- 
ment on  the  point  at  issue,  and  a 
ready-witted  man  will  not  merely 
outshine  in  discussion  his  slow- 
brained  antagonist,  but  forestall  and 
outrun  and  excel  him  in  every  con- 
ceivable way,  save  in  the  labours  of 
the  library — it  follows,  that  to  sacri- 
fice the  ready  money  of  the  mind 
for  paper  hard  to  negotiate,  is  ex- 
tremely bad  economy.  Mere  book 
learning,  instead  of  rendering  the 
memory  more  strong  and  agile,  ac- 
customs it  to  hobble  on  crutches. 

Other  mental  powers  suffer  even 
more  than  the  memory  by  the  in- 
troduction of  books.  That  method 
which  we  familiarly  call  the  *  Rule 
of  Thumb,* — that  is,  the  Method  of 
the  Artist, — is  soon  lost  when  there 
come  to  be  treatises  and  tables  of 
calculation  to  form  instead  the 
Method  of  the  Mechanic.  The 
boats  of  Greece  are  to  this  day 
sc^ilptured  rather  than  wrought  by 
the  shipwrights,  even  as  the  old 
architects  cut  their  marble  archi- 
traves by  the  eye  of  genius  trained 
to  beauty  and  symmetry,  not  by  the 
foot-rule  of  precedent  and  book-lore. 
Tlie  wondrous  richness  and  har- 
mony of  colouring  of  Chinese  and 
Indian  and  Turkish  stuffs  and  car- 
pets  and  porcelain,  are  similarly  the 
result,  not  of  any  rules  to  be  re- 
duced to  formulae,  but  of  taste  un^ 
fettered  by  pattern-books,  unwarped 
by  Schools  of  Art-Manufacture,  be- 
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qneaiihed  tkrongb.  long  generations 
each  acquainted  intimately  with  the 
aforesaid  *  rule  of  thumb.' 

For  the  Reasoning  powers,  the  no- 
blest in  the  scale  of  human  faculties, 
it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether 
the  modem  increase  of  Knowledge 
has  done  much  to  strengthen  them, 
when  we  find  ourselves  still  unpro- 
tected by  common  sense  against 
such  absurdities  as  those  which 
find  currency  amongst  us.  No  feti- 
cism  of  African  savage,  no  Tartar 
demonology,  no  Egyptian  magic, 
can  ever  have  been  more  igno- 
miniously  puerile,  more  grovelling 
in  its  imbecility,  than  modem  spirit- 
rapping.  What  evidence  does  not 
its  popularity  (now  of  twenty  years' 
duration)  in  Europe  and  America, 
afford  of  the  sort  of  training  of 
the  reasoning  powers  which  has  co- 
existed with  our  boasted  educational 
progress,  our  universiiy  educations, 
and  competitive  examinations,  and 
all  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  the 
present  day  for  instructing  the 
million  in  the  rudiments  of  omni- 
science !  Men  are  treated  amongst 
us  like  fowls,  crammed  to  the 
crop  with  facts,  facts,  facts,  till 
their  digestion  of  them  is  wholly 
impaired.  Were  we  truly  deserving 
of  the  title  of  rational  creatures,  it 
would  be  no  more  needful  for  people 
of  sense  to  expose  the  imposture  of 
mediums  than  it  would  be  to  follow 
Punch  about  the  streets,  and  explain 
to  the  audience  of  urchins  that  the 
puppets  are  not  really  alive,  but 
moved  by  a  man  underneath.  Let 
any  one  consider  for  a  moment  what 
a  length  and  breadth  of  absurdity  is 
involved  in  the  hypothesis  of  the 
action  of  spirits  on  upholstery,  and 
then  ask  what  avails  the  knowledge 
which  leaves  people  at  the  mercy  of 
such  crass  imposition  ? 

As  to  the  Imagination,  books  are 
like  the  stepping-stones  whereon 
fancy  trips  across  an  otherwise  im- 
passable river  to  gather  flowers  on 
the  further  bank.  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  reading  eye 


ever  really  does  the  same  work  as  tiie 
hearing  ear.  The  voice  of  tradition 
bears,  as  no  book  can  do,  the  harden 
ofthe  feelings  of  generations.  A  bal- 
lad learned  orally  from  our  mother's 
lips  seems  to  have  far  other  mean- 
ing when  we  recall  it,  perchance 
long  years  after  that  sweet  voice 
has  been  silent,  than  the  stanzas 
we  perused  yesterday  through  onr 
spectacles  in  a  volume  of  Elegant 
Extracts, 

Such  are  the  somewhat  dubious 
results  of  book-lore  on  the  &caltL^ 
exercised  in  its  acquisition.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  remark  that 
there  are  also  certain  positive  vices 
frequently  engendered  by  the  same 
pursuit.  Bacon's  noble  apophthegm, 
that  'a  little  knowledge  leads  to 
atheism,  but  a  great  deal  brings  us 
back  to  Gk)d,'  needs  for  commen- 
tary that  *  a  little'  must  be  takrai 
to  signify  what  many  people  think 
'  much.'  Bead  in  such  a  sense,  it 
applies  not  only  to  religious  fiedth 
but  to  faith  in  everything,  and  most 
particularly  to  faith  in  Knowledge 
itself.  Nobody  despises  books  so 
much  as  those  who  have  read  many 
of  them;  except  those  still  more 
hopeless  infidels  who  have  written 
them.  Watch  the  very  treatment 
given  to  his  library  by  a  book- 
worm. Note  how  the  volumes  are 
knocked  about,  and  left  on  chairs, 
and  scribbled  over  with  ill-penned 
notes,  and  ruthlessly  dog's-eared 
and  turned  down  on  their  faces  on 
inky  tables,  and  sat  upon  in  damp 
grass  under  a  tree !  Contrast  this 
behaviour  towards  them  with  the 
respectful  demeanour  of  unlettered 
mortals  who  range  the  precious  and 
well-dusted  tomes  like  soldiers  on 
drill  on  their  spruce  shelves;  no- 
body pushed  back  out  of  the  line, 
nobody  tumbling  sideways  agfdnst 
his  neighbour,  nobody  standing  on 
his  head !  History  is  not  jumbled 
ignominiously  with  romance;  moral 
treatises  are  not  made  sandwiches 
of  (as  we  have  beheld)  between  the 
yellow  covers  of  Paul  de  Kock,  and 
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'  Sunday  books '  have  a  prominent 
pew  all  to  themselves,  where  they  are 
not  mbbed  against  by  either  profane 
wit  or  worldly  wisdom.  Snch  is  the 
different  appreciation  of  literature 
by  those  to  whom  it  is  very  fami- 
liar and  by  those  to  whom  it  pre- 
serves still  a  little  of  the  proverbial 
magnificence  of  all  unknown  things. 
We  used  to  hear,  some  years  ago, 
so  much  about  the  Pride  of  Learning 
that  it  would  be  a  commonplace  to 
aUude  to  that  &ult  among  the  con- 
tingent disadvantages  of  study.  One 
of  the  Fathers  describes  how  he 
was  flogged  by  an  angel  for  his 
predilection  for  Cicero — an  anecdote 
which  must  have  made  many  a 
schoolboy,  innocent  of  any  such 
error,  feel  that  life  was  only  a 
dilemma  between  the  rods  of  ter- 
restrial and  celestial  pedagogues. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  saint  had 
in  his  mind  a  sense  that  the  read- 
ing of  Tiisculan  Disputations  had 
set  him  up — saint  though  he  was — 
above  the  proper  spirit  of  implicit 
docility  and  unqualified  admiration 
for  more  sacred  instructions.  The 
critical  spirit,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  high 
erudition,  is  obviously  a  good  way 
off  from  that  ovine  frame  of  mind 
which  divines,  in  all  ages,  have  ex- 
tolled as  the  proper  attitude  for  their 
flocks.  Nay,  in  a  truer  and  better 
sense  than  l^at  of  the  open-mouthed 
credulity  so  idly  inculcated,  it  must 
be  owned  that,  short  of  that  really 
great  knowledge  of  which  Bacon 
spoke  and  which  allies  itself  with 
the  infinite  wisdom  of  love  and  faith, 
there  are  few  things  more  hurtftd 
to  a  man  than  to  be  aware  that  he 
knows  a  great  deal  more  than  those 
about  him.  The  main  difference 
between  what  are  called  self-made 
men  and  those  who  have  been 
educated  with  their  equals,  is  that 
the  former,  from  their  isolation, 
have  a  constant  sense  of  their  own 
knowledge,  as  if  it  were  a  Sunday 
coat,  while  the  others  wear  it  easily, 
as  their  natural  attire.     The  best 


thing  which  could  happen  to  a  vil- 
lage Crichton  would  be,  to  be  mer- 
cilessly snubbed  by  an  Oxford 
don.  The  days  when  women  were 
'  Pr^cieuses  '  and  '  Blue  Stockings ' 
were  those  in  which  it  was  a  species 
of  miraculous  assumption  for  virgins 
to  be  taught  Latin. 

But,  passing  over  the  injury  to 
healthy  eye-sight  and  mental  vigour 
contingent  on  learning  and  the 
moral  faults  not  rarely  engendered 
thereby,  I  proceed  to  ask  another 
question.  What  is  the  practical 
value  of  the  knowledge  bought  at 
such  a  price,  and  heaped  together 
by  mankind  during  the  thirty  cen- 
turies since  Solomon  uttered  his 
warning?  How  has  it  contributed 
to  their  welfare  ? 

It  will  be  promptly  answered, 
that  on  this  point  all  is  clear. 
Science  has  unquestionably  reduced 
the  least  doubtful  of  all  evils — 
physical  pain.  Granted  :  I  admit 
it.  Opium  and  chloroform  are  more 
precious  to  mankind  than  silver  and 
gold ;  and  the  withering  of  the  bark 
tree  would  be  a  far  worse  disaster 
than  the  submergence  of  Golconda. 
But  are  the  results  of  knowledge, 
of  a  medical  and  surgical  sort, 
wholly  beneficial,  and  to  be  thrown 
unhesitatingly  into  the  scale  of 
human  happiness  ?  Formerly,  of 
course,  as  we  all  know,  the  Mani- 
chaBan  idea  prevailed,  that  the  more 
painful  and  revolting  were  the  re- 
medies applied,  the  more  certain 
it  was  that  they  would  prove 
beneficial.  The  agony  of  some 
practices,  and  the  incredible  nasti- 
ness  of  many  potions  in  vogue  a 
century  or  two  ago,  must  have 
constituted  by  no  means  a  small 
addition  to  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is 
heir.  St.  John  Long,  a  famous 
quack  of  the  last  generation,  burned 
holes  in  the  spines  of  his  patients. 
Till  quite  of  late  years,  people  in 
fevers  were  refused  drink,  and  kept 
in  heated  rooms  with  closed  win- 
dows.    A  gentleman   now    living 
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If  as  treated,  wlien  a  child,  for  small- 
pox by  being  placed  between  two 
fiat  nurses  in  bed,  and  loaded  with 
blankets.  In  earlier  times,  the 
rooms  of  rojal  patients  were  hung 
with  scarlet  to  complete  the  mad- 
dening process.  Here  are  some 
prescriptions,  cnlled  from  a  learned 
work,  the  Aurora  Chymica ;  or,  A 
National  Way  of  Preparing  Animals, 
Vegetables,  and  Minerals  for  a  Pky- 
steal  Use,     London,  1672. 

'  Take  what  animal  soerer  thj 
fancy  liketh.  Kill  it,  but  separate 
nothing  of  its  impurities,  as  feathers, 
hoofs,  hair,  <fcc.  Bray  all  in  a  mortar. 
Put  it  into  a  vessel  for  putre&ction 
and  put  into  it  of  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals of  the  same  species  so  much  as 
may  cover  it.  Shut  close  the  vessel 
and  set  it  to  putrefy  infimo  equina 
for  forty  days,'  &c.  &c.  Eventually 
this  is  to  be  swallowed ! 

'Chap.  III.  A  Muramiall  Quint- 
essence.— Take  of  the  flesh  of  a 
.sound  young  man,  dying  of  a  violent 
death  about  the  middle  of  August. 

This  produce th  wonderful 

effects  in  preserving  and  restoring 
health.'  ....  *  Tlie  Quintessence 
of  Man's  Blood '  is  made  of  about 
5  lb.  taken  *  when  Mercury  is  above 
the  horizon  in  spring ;  *  that  of 
'  Man's  Bones,'  of  the  '  bones  of  a 
man  buried  not  fully  a  year.'  This 
last,  we  are  assured,  is  *  a  noble 
remedy  against  all  arthritic  pains!  * 
Will  anyone  deny  that  the  ingenious 
inventor  had  discovered  a  method 
of  effecting  what  might  have  seemed 
beyond  human  skill — a  new  horror 
added  to  the  gout  ? 

But  does  the  reader  say  that  in- 
creased knowledge  has  freed  us  from 
the  evils  of  less  perfect  science, 
and  that  we  have  done  with  quack- 
ery and  bad  surgery  now  ?  Alas ! 
tiie  poor  woman  immortalised  as 
having  *  suffered  many  things  of 
^ysicians,'  has  never  been  an 
isolated  example  in  any  age.  The 
Pope's  recent  command  to  the  phy- 
sicians of  Rome  to  abandon  patients 
who  after  three  days'  illnass  declined 
to  confess  to  their  spiritual  advisers 


was  an  instance  of  what  may  be 
truly  called  mercifol  severity  to 
heretics.  Would  that  poor  Cavonr 
had  been  subjected  to  snch  tyranny! 
Even  in  England  I  marvel  how 
many  thousands  there  may  be  of  con- 
firmed cripples  and  hopeless  inra- 
lids,  whose  condition  is  due  neither 
to  nature  nor  to  any  accident  whieh 
the  blessed  vis  medicatrix  naturop 
would  not  have  cured,  bat  to  their 
medical  attendants'  misuse  of  drugs, 
surgical  operations,  and  hydro- 
pathic *  packing.'  In  a  celebrafced 
bathing  establishment  abroad,  the 
resident  physician  assured  me  ihak 
numberiess  patients  arrived  ereiy 
year  in  the  hopes  (which  always 
proved  vain),  ^lat  the  waters  might 
restore  the  power  of  motion  to  joints 
permanently  stiffened  by  splints  and 
other  abominable  inventions  applied 
to  simple  sprains.  Bereaved  famSies 
might  very  commonly  inscribe  over 
the  tombs  of  departed  friends,  ad- 
dicted to  the  pursuit  of  heaifli 
through  the  medium  of  medical 
experiments,  the  Italian  epitaph — 

Stava  bene  ; 

Per  voler  star  meglio 

StoquL 

But  there  is  another  point  oh 
which  the  supposed  benefits  of  Me- 
dical Knowledge  may  be  yet  more 
safely  challenged.  The  laws  of  nature 
are  so  arranged,  that  when  animals 
are  born  feeble,  or  deformed  beyond 
a  certain  point,  they  perish  at  once ; 
and  when  they  become  diseased  and 
bHnd,  or  maimed  and  incapable  of 
seeking  their  food,  a  period  is  veiy 
shortly  put  to  their  sufferings.  But 
we  human  beings,  in  whose  finer 
nerves  pain  is  probably  felt  in  its 
intensest  shape — we  who  alone  look 
for  a  nobler  and  a  happier  existence 
when  *this  muddy  vesture  of  decay  * 
ceases  to  wrap  us  in — we  have  se- 
cured for  ourselves,  by  our  science, 
the  proud  privilege  of  prolon^g 
life,  when  life  means  helplessness, 
blindness,  distortion,  anguish,  a&d 
imbecility  1  We  live  on,  if  it  be 
indeed  to  live  as  a  slavering  idiot,  a 
motionless  paralytic,   an  agonised 
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yictim  of   oftQoer,    still    we    live, 
wMle  the  happier  bird  perishes  iu 
the  rx&B^  and  ^e  strickexi  beast  lies 
down  in  the  forest  and    expires^ 
Tmly  it  is  a  splendid  achievement, 
a    noble    conquest    over    mercifol 
Nature  !  Whenever  men  and  women 
speak  freely  of  such   things,  they 
whisper  of  terrible  cases  of  remedi- 
less malady ;  the  failing  brain  and 
the  wearied,  tortured  frame  longing 
for  the  rest  of  the  grave,  yet  kept 
on,  week  after  week  and  month  after 
month^  in   misery   unutterable  ;    a 
spectacle  of  shame  and  woe  to  the 
eyes   of  love,   the   glory  and   the 
tiiamph   of    medical    skill.       The 
word    goes    round    the    circle    of 
listeners,    *Why  keep  him  alive? 
Why  prolong  such  suffering  ?     His 
inability  to  recover  is  as  certain  as 
any  other  fact  on   which  we  rest 
nuunJ  responsibility.'     But  it  is  a 
mere    sauxmur,    which    is    never 
allowed  to  have  the  slightest  effect. 
We  are  answered  (and  very  pos- 
sibly    wisely)    that    it  would    be 
impossible    to  permit    doctors    to 
decide  whether  or  not  they  should 
ezereise   the  utmost   resources  of 
science  to  prolong  life  under  all 
oircQiastances.     This  may  be   so. 
But  shall  we  then  laud  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  science,  as  if  it  were 
the  source  only  of  comfort  and  ease 
to  humanity  ?     Shall  we  not  rather 
say,  that  for  a  thousand  suffereis 
in  England  at  this  moment,   our 
boasted  medical  discoveries  are  sim- 
ply discoveries  of  the  dreadful  Art 
of  Prolonging  Agony ;  the  removal 
of  Nature's  bend^oent  limit  to  pain ; 
the  barring  the  way  of  a  release 
with    the  awful   responsibility   of 

Again,  it  has  be^i  already  shown 
by  another  writer  in  Fraser'a  Maga^ 
zmey  how  the  law  of  the  'Sor- 
viysl  of  aie  Fittest,'  like  that  ot 
the  speedy  death  of  the  incurably 
snfiering,  is  defeated,  m  the  case  o£ 
ICan,  by  our  science  and  our  social 
anangements.  It  is  not  the  most 
yigorous,  the  best-constituted  in* 
4ind»Jd0  of  ibo  i^Mteies  who,  m 


civilised  countries  are  the  parents 
of  the  future  generations.  The 
sicikly,  tibe  de£oirmed,  the  intem- 
perate and  depraved,  the  inheritors 
of  the  moat  frightful  diseases, — 
if  they  have  but  wealth  enough  to 
command  the  resources  of  science, 
have  a  chance  of  existence  pro- 
longed enough  to  bequeath  their 
debased  type,  their  imperfect  or- 
ganisation, to  sons  and  daughters  of 
similar  misery.  Truly  it  is  good 
to  amend  the  sanit-ary  conditions 
und^r  which  humanity  exists ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  a  very  glorious 
achievement  to  improve  them  just  so 
far  as,  and  no  further  than,  to  make 
it  possible  for  a  diseased  and  stunted 
population  to  exist  and  multiply. 
Nor  can  we  close  this  part  of  our 
subject  without  giving  a  thought 
to  the  sufferings  incurred  by  the 
harmless  animals  in  the  acquisition 
of  this  medical  knowledge  for  the 
benefit  of  man.  There  is  a  horrid 
story  of  Caesar  Borgia  taking  a  bath 
of  blood,  to  cure  the  poison  which 
he  had  nkeant  for  another  and  swal- 
lowed by  mistake.  Have  we  not 
thus,  in  a  sense,  bathed  in  the  Hood 
of  the  poor  dogs  and  rabbit>s,  and 
frogs  and  horses,  which  vivisectors 
have  cut  up  alive  to  enable  us  to 
escape  the  p^mVty  of  our  own  sins 
and  foUies?  Do  the  cries  of  all 
those  innocent  sacrifices  on  the  altar 
of  the  Moloch  of  science,  count  for 
nothing  in  the  way  of  an  '  increase 
of  sorrow  ?  * 

But  Medicine  is  only  one  science 
out  of  a  hundred ;  though  it  is  the 
one  whieh  ckims  to  be  the  most 
immediately  and  unmistakably  con- 
ducive to  human  wel£Ekre.  It  would 
lead  us  too  fcyr  to  ai^  how  many 
odier  forms  of  Knowledge  tend  to 
the  same  mixed  results  of  good  and 
evil;  how  many  inventions  have, 
like  the  guillotine,  been  meant  for 
mercy  and  used  for  cruelty ;  how 
many  manufetctures  have  been  the 
origin  of  absolutely  new  forms  of 
disease  and  'sundry  kinds  of  death.* 
The  mariyrs  of  science  are  by  no 
meaaiB  only  those  who  have  won 
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and  worn  its  crown  of  glory.  There 
are  also  martyrs  by  hnndreds  in  ob- 
senre  workshops,  amid  blinding  dnst 
and  choking  splinters,  and  poison- 
ons  fumes,  undergoing,  all  over 
England,  the  torture  on  her  behalf. 

Of  course  many  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  from  cookery  up  to  the  electric 
telegraph,  have  immensely  added  to 
the  gratification  of  human  passions 
and  instincts,  nor  shall  I  question 
whether  the  greatest  part  of  their 
action  has  not  been  beneficial.  But 
that  some  evil  has  crept  in  along 
with  the  good  cannot  be  denied. 
What  gout  and  dyspepsia  we  owe 
to  gastronomy!  What  drunken- 
ness and  woe  to  Noah's  discoTery 
of  the  use  of  the  vine!  What 
luxury,  vanity,  and  sin,  to  the  arts 
of  dress  and  jewellery !  What  rest- 
lessness and  wear  and  tear  of  brain 
(amounting  to  the  gulping  of  all 
pleasure  rather  than  tasting  it)  to 
rapid  locomotion  and  the  penny 
post ! 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  even  as 
Art  too  often  gilds  sensuality,  and 
renders  it  attractive  to  souls  other- 
wise above  its  influence,  so  Know- 
ledge for  ever  must  open  new  roads 
to  temptation,  and  take  off  from 
sin  that  strangeness  and  horror 
which  is  one  of  the  best  safeguards 
of  the  soul.  The  old  jest  of  the 
confessor,  who  asked  the  penitent 
whether  he  did  such  and  such  dis- 
honest tricks,  and  received  the  re- 
ply, *  No,  Father,  but  I  will  do  them 
next  time,'  was  only  a  fable  of  one 
form  of  the  mischief  of  knowledge ; 
and  that  not  the  most  fatal  form 
either.  To  know  how  to  do  wrong 
is  one  small  step  towards  doing  it. 
To  know  that  scores  and  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  people,  in 
all  lands  and  ages,  have  done 
the  same  wrong,  is  a  far  larger 
encouragement  to  the  timidity  of 
guilt.  Not  only  is  it  dangerous  to 
know  that  there  is  a  descent  to 
Avemus,  but  specially  dangerous 
to  know  that  it  is  easy  and  well- 
trodden.  Dr.  Watts  was  injudicious, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  betray  to 


children  that  the  way  to  perdildcm 
is  a 

Broad  road,  where  thousands  go, 
which,  moreover. 

Lies  near,  and  opens  fair. 

Better  let  people  suppose  if  possible 
that  it  has  become  quite  out  of 
fashion,  like  the  drive  on  the  norili 
side  of  the  Serpentine. 

The  records  of  Newgate  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  details  of  any  remark- 
able murder,  and  even  its  public 
punishment,  acted  not  so  much  as 
warnings  against  guilt,  as  sngg^ 
tions  for  its  commission ;  and  set 
weak  brains  cogitating  on  scenes  of 
blood,  till  one  might  imagine  Bill 
Sykes  under  the  gallows  exclaming, 
in  noble  emulation — 

Anch'  io  sono  omiddio ! 

Many  offences,  such  as  drunken- 
ness, debauchery,  swindling,  adul- 
teration, and  false  weights,  are 
diseases  propagated,  chiefly  if  not 
solely,  like  small-pox  and  canine 
madness,  by  direct  infection,  con- 
veyed in  the  knowledge,  that  A.  B.  C. 
and  D.  do  the  same  things.  David 
(or  whoever  it  was  that  did  the 
cursing  in  the  Psalms)  was  not  so 
far  wrong  to  be  angry;  and  divines 
need  not  be  so  anxious  to  excuse 
him  for  being  so,  when  he  saw  the 
*  wicked'  'flourishing  like  green  bay 
trees.'  Such  sights  are,  to  the  last 
degree,  trying  and  demoralising. 

In  a  yet  larger  and  sadder  sense, 
the  knowledge  of  the  evil  of  tiie 
world,  of  the  baseness,  pollution, 
cruelty,  which  have  stained  the  earth 
from  the  earliest  age  till  this  hour, 
is  truly  a  knowledge  fraught  with 
dread  and  woe.  He  who  can  walk 
over  the  carnage  field  of  history 
and  behold  the  agonies  of  the 
wounded  and  the  fallen,  the  muti- 
lations and  hideous  ruin  of  what 
was  meant  to  be  such  beautiinl  hu- 
manity ;  he  who  can  see  all  this,  aye, 
or  but  a  corner  of  that  awful  Acel- 
dama, and  yet  retain  his  unwaver- 
ing faith  in  the  final  issue  of  the 
strife,  and  his  satisfiEUstion  l^at  it  hu 
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been  permitted  to  hnman  free  will, 
must  be  a  man  of  &r  other  strength 
than  he  who  jndges  of  the  nniyerse 
from  the  peacefid  prosperity  of  his 
parish,  and  believes  that  the  worst 
of  ills  is  symbolised  by  the  stones 
nnder  which  *the  mde  forefiftthers 
of  the  hamlet  sleep.'    Almost  every 
form  of  knowledge  is  some  snch 
trial  of  faith.     Look  at  zoolo^  and 
paleontology.     What  revelations  of 
pain  and  death  in  each  hideous  arti- 
fice of  jagged  tooth,  and  ravening 
beak,  and  cruel  claw!  What  myste- 
rious laws  of  insect  and  fungus  life 
developed  within  higher  organisms 
to  whom  their  presence  is  torture  ! 
What  savage  scenes  of  pitiless  strife 
in  the  whole  vast  struggle  for  exis- 
tence of  every  beast  and  bird,  every 
fish  and   reptile!     Turn  to  ethno- 
logy, and  gather  up  the  foots  of  life 
of  all  the  barbarian  tribes  of  Africa 
and    Polynesia;   of  the  countless 
myriads  of  their  progenitors;  and  of 
those  who  dwelt  in  Europe  and  Asia 
in  bygone  SBons  of  prehistoric  time. 
Is  not  the  story  of  these  squalid, 
half-human,  miserable  creatures  full 
of  woe  ?     Our  fathers  dreamed  of 
a  Paradise  and  of  a  prim»val  couple 
dwelling  there  in  perfect  peace  and 
innocence.      We  have    at    last  so 
eaten  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge, 
that  Eden  has  disappeared  from  our 
vision ;  and  instead  thereof  we  be- 
hold the  earliest  parents  of  our  race, 
dwarf  and  hirsute,   shivering  and 
famished,  contending  with  monsters 
in  a  desert  world,  and  stung  and 
goaded  by  want    and  pabi  along 
every  step  in  the  first  advance  from 
the  bestiality  of  the  baboon  into  the 
civilisation  of  a  man. 

Turn  to  astronomy,  and  we  peer, 
dazed  and  sick,  into  the  abysses  of 
time  and  space  opened  beneath  us, 
bottomless  abysses  where  no  plum- 
met can  sound,  and  all  our  toy-like 
measures  of  thousands  of  ages  and 
millions  of  miles  drop  useless  from 
our  hands.  Can  any  thought  be 
more  tremendous  than  the  question. 
What  are  we  in  this  immensity? 
We  had  fondly  fancied  we  were 


Creation's  last  and  greatest  work, 
the  crown  and  gloir  of  the  universe, 
and  that  our  world  was  the  central 
stage  for  the  drama  of  Qod.  Where 
are  we  now?  When  the  'stars 
fall  from  heaven'  will  they  *fall  on 
the  earth  even  as  a  fig-tree  casteth 
her  untimelv  figs  ?  '  Nay,  but  will 
one  of  the  neavenly  host  so  much 
as  nolice  when  our  little  world, 
charged  with  all  the  hopes  of  man, 
bursts  like  a  bubble,  and  falls  in  the 
foam  of  a  meteor  shower,  illumining 
for  a  single  night  some  planet  calmly 
rolling  on  its  way  ? 

Let  us  pass  from  the  outer  into 
the  inner  realm,  and  glance  at  the 
developments  of  human  thought. 
The  knowledge  of  philosophy,  pro- 
perly so  call^,  of  what  has  been 
said  and  thought,  from  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  to  Kant  and  Hamilton — 
is  that  a  Knowledge  whose  increase 
is  wholly  without  'sorrow?'  Not 
the  most  pathetic  poem  in  litera- 
ture seems  to  me  half  so  sad  as 
Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy.  Those 
endless  wanderings  amid  the  laby- 
rinths of  Being  and  Knowing,  Sub- 
stance and  Phenomenon,  Nominal- 
ism and  Realism,  which,  to  most 
men,  seem  like  a  troubled  Mream 
within  a  dream,'  to  him  who  has 
taken  the  pains  to  understand  them 
rather  appear  like  the  wanderings 
of  the  wretch  lost  in  the  catacombs. 
He  roams  hither  and  thither,  and 
feels  feebly  along  the  walls,  and 
stumbles  in  the  dark  and  finds 
himself  in  a  passage  which  has  no 
outlet,  and  turns  back  to  seek 
another  way  of  escape,  and  grasps 
at  something  he  deems  may  contain\ 
a  clue  to  the  fiu*  distant  daylight,, 
and  lo  !  it  is  but  an  urn  filled  with 
dust  and  dead  men's  bones. 

Faust  is  the  true  type  of  the  stu- 
dent of  metaphysics  when  he  marks 
the  skull's  spectral  smile : 

Saith  it  not,  that  thy  bnun,  like  mine, 
Still  loyed  and  sought  the  beautiful. 
Loved  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  sought, 
Regardless  of  aught  else  the  while,        , 
like  mine,  the  light  of  cloudless  daj,  iLC 
And  in  umatisfying  thought  ^ 
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By  twilight  glimmers  kd  aMraj, 

like  mine,  at  length,  sank  over-WTonght 

There  may  be  trntli  within  our 
reach.  Some  of  us  deem  we  have 
found  it  in  youth,  and  passing  out 
of  the  metaphysic  stage  of  thought, 
use  our  philosophy  as  a  scafiTolding 
wherewith  to  build  the  solid  edifice 
of  life ;  gradually  heeding  less  and 
less  how  that  scaffolding  may  prore 
rotten  or  ill-jointed.  Sut  even  in 
such  a  case,  the  knowledge  of  all 
that  has  been,  and  u  not,  in  the 
world  of  man's  highest  thought  is  a 
sorrowful  one.  As  we  wander  on 
from  one  system  to  another,  we  feel 
as  if  we  were  but  numbering  the 
gallant  ships  with  keels  intended  to 
cut  such  deep  waters,  and  topmasts 
made  to  bear  flags  so  brave,  which 
lie  wrecked  and  broken  into  drift- 
wood along  the  shore  of  the  en- 
chanted Load-stone  Isle. 

What  is,  then,  the  conclusion  of 
our  long  pleading  ?  Knowledge  is 
acquired  at  the  cost  of  a  certain 
measure  of  health,  and  eyesight, 
acd  youthful  joy.  EInowledge  in- 
volves the  deterioration  of  some 
faculties  as  well  as  the  strengthen- 
in  <^  of  others.  Knowledge  engenders 
sundry  moral  faults.  Practically, 
the  benefits  obtained  from  know- 
ledge are  partially  counterbalanced 
by  evils  arising  each  from  the  same 
source.  In  the  realms  of  history,  of 
physical  and  of  mental  science,  the 
survey  of  things  obtained  through 
knowledge  is  full  of  sadness  smd 
solemn iiy.  The  telescope  which  has 
revealed  to  us  a  thousand  galaxies 
of  suns  has  failed  to  show  us  that 
Heaven  which  we  once  believed  waa 
close  overhead. 

Is,  then,  the  pursuit  of  Know- 
ledge, after  all,  truly  a  delusion,  the 
worst  and  weariest  of  human  mis- 
takes, a  thing  to  which  we  are 
driven  by  our  necessities  on  one 
hand,  and  lured  to  by  our  thirst  for 
it  on  the  other,  but  which,  never- 
theless, like  the  martyrs*  cup  of  salt 


water,  only  btums  oar  heai^fad  ^ifiA 
its  bittwbritte? 

No !  no !  a  tlioufiaaid  tkaee, 
no!  The  mistake  ha&  ifto^  been 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  hat  m 
the  Teaflons  y^e  h&re  alleged  for 
that  pursuit.  We  have  wooed  onr 
beautiful  bride  for  her  dower  and 
not  for  heft  own  sake,  atad  it  ia  bat 
justice  if  we  discover  that  that 
dower,  amid  its  treasur^s^  ooniaiiis 
muiy  a  snake. 

Man  to(w  created  ^to  know  and 
to  contemplate.'  The  digFereittia 
between  him  and  the  lower  aniniBfa 
has  been  stated  in  maoy  wwys ;  but 
the  Boost  real  of  ail  differences  is 
that  he  bequeaths  ft^m  g'enera^on 
to  generation  (mainly,  of  course, 
through  written  language)  his  ex- 
perience and  his  faith  ;  so  i^t  the 
'  heir  of  all  the  ages  '  is  the  recipient 
of  the  whole  trectsure  of  time.  Each 
dog  is  an  upstart,  a  self-made  crea- 
ture. £Wh  man  has  royal  pedigree, 
and  all  the  sages  of  the  world  are 
his  preceptors.  His  thoughts  grow 
on  the  grafts  of  culture.  Hia  reli- 
gious trust  is  no  solitary  spring*  of 
enthusiasm  starting  up  alone  in  the 
desert ;  but  the  flowing  streazn  brto 
whose  higher  waters  all  the  prophets 
and  apostles  have  emptied  their  nn». 

This  is  the  trae  distinction  of 
humanity.  All  others  are  matters 
of  degree ;  degree  of  cranial  develop- 
ment, degree  of  higher  osteologiad 
type,  degree  of  faculties  of  all  kuids. 
One  philosopher  will  say,  '  mtm 
alone  is  a  laughing  animal.'  But 
the  bark  of  a  dog,  in  its  delight  of 
fireedom^  is  the  joy-laughter  <^  a 
child* 

Another  remarks  that  man  alone 
is  a  *  cooking  animal.'  But,  having 
no  hands,  the  beasts  can  light  no 
fires,  and  all  which  is  physically 
possible  they  actually  effect  by 
burying  their  food  tUl  ihe  four- 
£3oted  epicure  can  eat  it  *  high.' 

Again,  a  third  says  that  'mas 
alone  can  speak.'  But  some  ftTiimftIg 
have  almost  as  many  sounds  as 
iiiey  have  Wants  and  ideas,  and  ut- 
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leitered  savages  have  little  more. 
It  is  not  till  language  comes  to  be 
'written  that  the  analogy  stops. 

A  fourth  observes,  that  man 
jtlone  has  the  sentiment  of  Pity*  But 
cannibals  kill  uid  eat  their  dying 
xtelftttdves  just  as  the  ccmdvora  do ;. 
jiod  an  affectionate  dog.  has  an 
axDkOunt  of  sympathetic  compassion 
for  his  master's  tears  which  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  his  fellow-mim 
ahonld  invariably  feel. 

The  fifth  claims  the  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  as  the  sole  prero* 
l^tive  of  humanity.  But,  at  least 
sa  far  as  extends  the  system  which 
rests  morality  on  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, even  the  heavy-witted  cow 
has  a  clear  idea  that  she  is  doing 
unlawfully  in  getting  through  the 
liedge  into  the  com. 

Even  the  sixth  grand  distinction 
between  man  and  beast — ^the  reli- 
^ous  sentiment — is  lAther  in  the 
Object  of  the  feeling  than  in  the 
nature  of  it.  The  Creator  has,  as 
it  has  been  often  said,  made  Man  a 
god  to  the  beasts.  The  devotion, 
humility,  fidelity,  gratitude,  oMeffi- 
amee  of  a  noble  dog  to  a  kind 
master,  if  not  religion  itself,  is  a 
perfect  parable  of  religion.  Fain 
would  we  hope  that  feelings  so 
beautiful — we  had  well-nig^  said, 
so  sacred — ^must  possess  immorta- 
lity, even  in  the  poor  fond  brute. 
Is  heaven  to  be  a  world  without 
any  life  in  it  except  our  own  ?  As 
well  might  we  suppose  it  without 
flowers ! 

Knowledge,  like  virtue,  is  not 
good  because  it  is  useful,  but  useful 
because  it  is  good.  It  is  useM 
coniingently,  and  good  essentially. 
The  joy  of  it  is  simple  •,  and  not 
only  needs  not  to  be  supplemented 
by  accessory  advantages,  but  is  well 
worth  the  forfeit  of  many  advan^ 
tages  to  obtain.  The  most  miser^ 
able  wretch  we  cim  imagfine  is  the 
ignorant  convict  locked  up  in  a 
solitary  cell,  with  nothing  to  em* 
ploy  his  thoughts  but  xmattainable 


vice  and  frustrated  crime,  whereon 
his  stupid  judges  leave  him  to  ru- 
minate, as  if  such  poison  were  moral 
medicine  likely  to  cure  the  diseases 
of  his  soul.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  of  Uie  happiest  beings  we 
caa  imagine  is  the  man  at  the  oppo-^ 
site  end  of  the  intellectual  scale, 
who  lives  in  the  free  acquirement 
of  noble  knowledge.  What  is  any 
*  increase  of  sorrow '  incurred  there- 
by, compared  to  the  joy  of  it  ?  To 
look  on  the  fields  of  earth  and  air, — 
not  as  the  dull  boor  regards  them,  as 
mere  patches  of  brown,  and  green, 
and  blue,  with  promises  of  food  or 
shelter,  sunshine  or  shower,— but  as 
the  geologist,  the  botuiist,  the  as- 
tronomer regards  them,  each  as  am. 
infinite  world  of  interest,  wherein 
Order,  and  Law,  and  Beauty  are 
tracked  by  his  rapid  thought,  even 
as  the  swallow  traces  Uie  insect  on 
the  wing!  To  be  able  to  take  surveys 
such  as  these,  is  to  be  admitted  to 
a  spectacle  for  which  angels  miglit 
envy  the  sons  of  men.  But  to  do 
yet  more,  to  make  Memory  like  a 
gallery  hung  round  with  all  the 
loveliest  scenes  of  nature,  and  all 
the  masterpieces  of  art ;  to  make 
the  divine  chorus  of  the  poets 
sing  for  us  their  choicest  strains, 
whenever  we  beckon  them  from  the 
cells  where  they  lie  hidden  deep  in 
our  souls;  to  talk  familiarly,  as  if 
they  were  our  living  friends,  with 
the  besi  imd  wisest  men  who  have 
ever  lived  on  earth,  and  link  our 
arms  in  theirs  in  the  never- wither- 
ing groves  of  an  eternal  Academe, 
— this  is  to  be  happy,  indeed.  This 
is  to  burst  the  bonds  of  space  and 
bring  the  ages  together  and  lif(> 
ourselves  out  of  the  sordid  dust  to 
sit  at  the  banquet  of  heroes  and  of 
gods. 

Is  'the  increase  of  Knowledge,  the 
increase  of  Sorrow  ?  *  Ay,  so  let^ 
it  be,  wise  son  of  David !  But,  not 
its  own  sorrow,  nor  all  the  other 
sorrows  of  earthy  can  dim  its  tri- 
xuB^azit  and  inalienable  joy. 
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rbardly  matters  when  or  where, 
for  time  and  space  are  in  no 
danger  of  disappearing  from  the 
category  of  real  existences,  bnt  some- 
when  and  somewhere  there  lived, 
or  mayhap  still  lives,  a  great  king 
or  tyrant  called  Orthodoxns,  who 
swayed  the  sceptre  over  the  mighiy 
realm  of  Hommes.  Of  this  king 
and  his  mode  of  government  it  is 
onr  present  purpose  to  give  a  brief 
account,  noting  especially  certain 
pecnliarities  in  his  irde,  which  seem 
so  strange  and  cnrions,  as  the  like 
of  them  may  hardly  be  found  in  any 
other  kingdom  under  the  sun. 

How  Orthodoxns  achieved  such 
a  high  position,  no  one  could  ever 
clearly  ascertain ;  for  his  origin  and 
parentage  were  involved  in  impene- 
trable obscurity.  His  own  private 
genealogical  tables,  like  those  of  the 
earliest  kings  and  heroes  of  other 
nations,  trace  his  origin  directly  to 
heaven ;  other  chroniclers,  however, 
make  hhn  earth-bom,  and  assign  him 
a  mere  human  parentage.  They  say 
that  he  came  by  his  power  through 
no  merit  or  desert  of  his  own  either 
innate  or  acquired ;  but  that  a  few 
of  his  nearest  relations  and  friends, 
having  conceived  an  intense  liking 
for  him  for  the  reason  that  his 
features  strikingly  resembled  their 
own,  forthwith  elected  him  king. 
And  inasmuch  as  they  were  fully 
persuaded  that  their  own  casts  of 
countenance  were  absolutely  per- 
fect, it  surely  was  but  reasonable 
that  they  should  wish  to  be  governed 
by  one  who  represented  in  his  own 
physiognomy  that  perfection  of 
which  they  were  so  proud.  Sup- 
posing this  account  to  be  true,  and 
the  balance  of  probabilities  decidedly 
preponderates  in  this  direction,  the 
tradition  of  the  divine  and  heavenly 
origin  of  O^hodoxus  may  be  readily 
accounted  for ;  because  if  his  friends 
were  right  in  the  assumption  that 


their  own  &ce8  and  expressioiiB  were 
perfect,  it  required  no  long  prooess 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  thej 
were  divine  as  well :  it  being  a  long' 
and  sufficiently  established  tmth 
that  whatever  is  perfect  must  of 
necessity  be  divine.  And  indeed 
we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted, 
that  if  the  process  had  been  lees 
direct  than  it  really  was,  jet  so 
desirable  was  the  conclusion,  that 
no  pains  woxdd  have  been  spared  to 
arrive  at  it. 

Now  this  method  of  appraising 
the  good  qualities  of  their  kin^,  and 
his  fitness  for  governing  the  realm 
of  Homines,  reveals  to  us  one  of  the 
most  curious  characteristics  of  his 
subjects;  and  that  was  the  immense 
importance  they  attached  to  physi- 
ognomy— ^the  science  of  the  ^inres 
and  expression  of  the  countenance. 
With  them,  the  &ce  was  essentaalfy 
the  royal  part  of  the  body,  for  it  was 
always  nearest  to  heaven,  whereas 
the  hands  e.g.  had  a  decided  leaning 
towards  earui,  and  as  for  the  legs, 
they  were  never  content  but  when 
actually  resting  npon  it.  Henoe 
they  might  have  put  their  feeling 
on  this  subject  in  the  words  oi  an 
old  poet: 

Os  Homini  sublime  dedit,  ccelomque  teeii 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  toUero  yqUqs. 

Or  as  the  subjects  of  King  Ortho- 
doxus  freely  rendered  the  words, 
'Heaven  gave  the  sublime  £bu%  to 
the  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Ho- 
mines in  order  that  it  might  con- 
template its  divine  origin  and  liH 
its  upward  gaze  to  the  worlds 
above.'  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  there  was  less  diver- 
sity in  the  faces  of  King  Ortho- 
doxus'  subjects  than  among  the  sob- 
jecis  of  other  kings,  but  as  he  came 
to  the  throne  when  his  features  wwe 
not  yet  fully  developed,  when  his 
kingdom  was  but  thmly  populated, 
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and  when  therefore  the  majority  of 
his  electors  might  be  said  to  possess 
more  or  less  features  of  the  royal 
type,  this  diversity  could  not  be 
very  distinctly  recognised.  But 
•when  in  process  of  time  Orthodoxus 
became  older,  and  his  features  as- 
snmed  a  more  settled  and  definite 
type,  when  also  his  kingdom  began 
to  be  more  densely  populated,  then 
it  was  that  a  most  unhappy  diver- 
sity of  feature  and  expression  began 
to  be  perceptible  and  to  increase  to 
a  most  enormous  extent.  Great 
therefore  was  the  consternation  of 
Orthodoxus  and  his  courtiers  when 
they  saw  this  state  of  things.  Di- 
versity in  other  parts  of  the  body 
they  were  prepared  to  tolerate.  It 
did  not  matter  much  whether  the 
earth-tending  hands  and  arms  were 
long  or  short,  great  or  small,  or 
•whether  the  fingers  were  blunt  or 
tapering,  or  what  might  happen  to 
be  their  number ;  or  again  as  to  the 
earth- treading  legs,  their  shape  and 
size  were  to  Orthodoxus  a  matter  of 
supreme  indifference.  But  for  the 
face  it  was  a  far  different  matter. 
This  at  least  belonged  to  heaven  (i.e. 
when  it  was  of  the  royal  pattern)  ; 
it  was  *  from  heaven  sent  and  for 
heaven  meant '  as  they  used  to  term 
it.  Hence  any  irregularity  or  di- 
versity in  that  important  member 
was  much  to  be  deprecated.  It 
manifested  direct  rebellion  to  the 
will  of  heaven ;  it  was  a  perverse 
and  self-willed  opposition  to  that 
one  great  law  and  standard,  which 
being  confessedly  divine  ought  to 
govern  all  the  subjects  of  the  king- 
dom of  Homines.  We  may  there- 
fore imagine  the  pious  horror  of 
King  Orthodoxus  when  he  disco- 
vered that  the  uniformity  of  feature 
and  expression  which  he  had  once 
deemed  all  his  subjects  possessed, 
extended  only  to  very  few  of  them, 
being  for  the  most  part  limited  by 
the  circle  of  his  own  relations  and 
friends ;  when  instead  of  that  con- 
formity with  the  heaven-bom  pat- 
tern he  was  endowed  with,  he  dis- 
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covered  a  most  unseemly  and  un- 
holy diversity  in  the  features  and 
expressions  of  his  subjects.  Indeed, 
he  could  at  first  hardly  believe  his 
eyes ;  men  were  not  ashamed  to  dis- 
play in  public,  and  even  in  the  royal 
presence,  lineaments  and  expres- 
sions which  no  more  resembled  his 
own  than  if  they  had  come  from 
another  land.  In  short,  the  faces 
of  his  subjects,  instead  of  being  all 
alike  and  a  facsimile  of  his  own, 
were  of  every  conceivable  type  and 
pattern.  Their  foreheads  were  al- 
most all  of  different  dimensions, 
their  eyes  of  all  possible  forms  and 
colours,  their  noses  infinite  in  form 
and  length,  their  mouths  of  all  con- 
ceivable shapes  and  sizes.  Ghreat 
we  repeat  was  the  monarch's  con- 
sternation at  this  unseemly  spec- 
tacle. He  might  perhaps  have  put 
up  with  a  little  diversity  such  as  a 
few  lenient  measures  would  serve 
to  heal,  but  he  was  not  prepared 
for  such  wide-spread  disaffection 
and  rebellion  as  he  now  saw  on  every 
side  of  him.  However,  with  the 
determination  befitting  a  monarch 
in  this  predicament,  he  resolved  to 
employ  all  possible  means  in  order 
to  procure  that  entire  uniformity  of 
countenance  and  expression  which 
he  believed  would  secure  the  favour 
of  heaven  both  for  himself  and  his 
subjects. 

Now  Orthodoxus  was  essentially 
a  well-meaning  man,  having  at 
heart  nothing  so  much  as  the  real 
welfare  of  his  subjects.  And  in  the 
attainment  of  this  benevolent  pur- 
pose he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
short-sighted  policy  (so  much  in 
favour  with  some  kings)  of  securing 
merely  the  presetU  welfare  of  those 
under  him ;  he  was  indeed  far  more 
anxious  as  to  their  future  and  last- 
ing welfare.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
the  greatest  piety;  for,  believing  that 
his  own  featured  were  cast  in  a 
celestial  mould,  and  on  this  account 
were  destined  to  peculiar  blessings, 
he  was  desirous  to  make  all  his  sub- 
jects as  great  fovoorites  of  heaven 
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as  he  himself  was.  But  his  choicest 
attribute  was  his  great  and  un- 
bounded charity,  for  he  was  not 
satisfied  (as  many  would  have  been) 
selfishly  to  keep  his  privileges  to 
himself,  but  he  was  eager  to  impart 
them  to  all  his  subjects  alike,  with- 
out farour  or  distinction. 

At  first  however,  the  measures 
he  adopted  were  of  the  lenient  kind : 
all  those  admitted  to  any  public 
office  in  the  state,  were  required  to 
have  their  features  and  expressions 
strictly  measured  and  investigated ; 
and  the  least  defect  or  imperfection 
was  held  to  constitute  an  insuper- 
able bar  to  such  promotion.  For 
this  purpose,  standard  measures  of 
the  royal  features  were  directed  to 
be  kept  in  all  public  places,  so  that 
any  one  who  wished  might  inspect 
and  fit  on  a  cast  of  the  royal  coun- 
tenance, might  thrust  his  nose  into 
the  proper  mould,  or  make  any 
measurements  he  pleased,  so  as  to 
ascertain  what  chance  of  advance- 
ment he  possessed.  And  while  all 
those  who  could  show  the  royal 
oast  of  countenance  wore  abuu- 
dautly  rewarded  with  plaoes  or 
pensions,  Orthodoxus  and  his  cour^ 
tiers  treated  all  those  who  presumed 
to  wear  different  countenances  or 
expressions  with  great  firmness. 
Persuasions  and  expostulations  were 
first  employed ;  if  those  proved  in- 
effectoal,  recourse  was  had  to  harsher 
methods;  no  reproach  was  after- 
wards spared  them,  no  accusation 
too  black  to  lay  to  their  charge. 
As  wilful  rebels  they  forfeited  every 
blessing  both  present  and  future. 
Orthodoxus  must  indeed  have  been 
content  to  abandon  his  pretensions 
to  be  'heaven-born*  and  *  heaven- 
featured,'  if  he  had  tolerated  such 
self-willed  conduct. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  of 
Orthodoxus  and  his  courtiers  may 
easily  be  conceived.  All  men  who 
desired  the  royal  favour,  and  the 
advancement  both  present  and  fu- 
ture which  was  held  to  depend  upon 
it,  were  set  upon  examining,  and 


if  need  were,  upon  remodelliug  and 
reforming  their  countenanoes  and 
expressions.  Forthwith  there  sprang 
up  in  incredible  numbers,  surgeries^ 
operation  rooms,  and  maaufactonea 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  all  who 
wished  to  conform  to  the  royal 
wishes  to  do  sa  Here  forebeadfi 
were  enlarged  or  diminished,  eyes 
were  altered  in  shs^  and  colour, 
eyebrows  were  cut  and  arranged  to 
a  marvellous  nicety,  noses  were 
lengthened  or  curtailed,  mouths 
were  enlarged  or  made  smaller, 
chins  were  pushed  back  or  brought 
forward,  teeth  were  inserted  or  ex- 
tracted;— ^in  short,  there  was  no 
change  in  the  countenance,  or  in 
any  one  of  its  features,  which  thefie 
various  establishments  were  not 
capable  of  effecting.  At  tha  same 
time  the  readiest  mode  of  solving  the 
difficulty,  and  that  adopted  by  the 
easy-going  portion  of  Orthodoxus' 
subjects,  was  the  simple  wearing  of 
a  mask  or  set  of  the  royal  features 
upon  their  own;  and  to  meet  the 
demand  for  such  seta,  or  for  single 
features  pertaining  to  it,  such  as 
fiedse  noses,  ears,  or  chins,  many 
shops  were  opened  which  fi4>parently 
drove  an  excellent  trade. 

But  inasmuch  as  uniformity  of 
expression  was  required  as  well  as 
of  countenance,  and  indeed  was 
esteemed  to  be  of  the  greater  im- 
portance of  the  two,  it  becama 
necessary  to  acquire  this  as  welL 
Accordingly  all  the  more  zealous 
among  the  new  converts  were  for 
ever  before  their  mirrors  practising 
the  best  ascertained  movoments  of 
the  king's  face,  his  unile,  his  frown^ 
his  talk,  his  laugh,  his  yawn,  his 
sigh,  the  curl  of  his  lip,  the  wrinkle 
of  his  nose,  the  lifting  or  lowering 
of  his  eyebrows ;— all  were  practised 
by  these  men  with  the  greatest  as- 
siduity, and  so  wonderful  was  the 
success  attained  by  some,  that  even 
when  their  features  were'  utterly 
unlike  those  of  Orthodoxus,  their 
expressions  were  so  similar,  that 
they  escaped  detection,  t 
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These  more  moderate  measures 
did  not,  however,  serve  the  full 
purpose  for  which  they  were  meant. 
It  is  true,  most  people  who  wished 
to  stand  well  with  the  court,  con- 
formed to  the  royal  wishes,  but 
there  were  very  many  whose  features 
and  expressions  differed  so  much 
firom  the  king's,  that  by  no  possible 
expedient  could  they  be  assimilated ; 
while  there  were  also  very  many 
who  thought  their  own  features 
just  as  divine  and  heaven-bom  as 
the  king's,  if  not  a  great  deal 
more  so,  and  hence  out  of  mere 
Taniiy  and  wilfulness,  refused  to 
alter  or  modify  them  in  the  least 
degree.  It  was  therefore  deemed 
necessary  to  employ  still  more 
stringent  measures  to  secure  that 
imiformity  of  face  and  expression 
so  much  desired  by  Orthodoxus  and 
his  courtiers.  Accordingly  the 
king  determined  to  issue  an  edict 
which  should  make  the  possession 
of  a  countenance  other  than  of  the 
Toyal  pattern,  a  crime  punishable 
by  dea^h.  This  edict  ran  as  fol- 
lows: 
Kufo    Obthodoxus,    thb   Hbaten-bobk, 

THB    HSATBN-FB^TUBSD,    TO     ALL   HIS 
FAITHFUL  H0MIKE9. 

Whereas  it  hath  been  notified  to  ns  by 
diyen  of  our  loving  subjects,  to  whose 
opinions  we  are  bound  to  give  all  possible 
heed  and  consideration,  that  there  is  a 
noit  unseemty  diversity  in  the  oonnte- 
Bancee^  features  and  ezpressioni  of  many 
of  our  subjects,  each  man  presuming  to 
wear  features  of  his  own  individual  pat- 
tern, instead  of  conforming  himself  to  our 
known  wishes  in  the  matter,  which  cannot 
bat  tend  to  discords  and  differences  and  end- 
less strifes  and  contentions ;  and  whereas 
there  is  and  can  be  but  one  single  ty^  aiAl 
model  of  visage  and  expression  which  is 
from  heaven  sent  and  for  heaven  meant, 
and  that  is  the  face  and  expression  pertain- 
ing to  our  own  right  royal  self^  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Court  and  the  various  officers  of 
our  State :  And  whereas  it  hath  been  fur- 
ther represented  to  us,  that  notwithstand- 
ing our  gentle  and  charitable  attempts  to 
put  an  end  to  this  unruly  state  of  things, 
such  irregularities  and  diversities  are  still 
on  the  increase,  so  that  there  are  no  bounds 
to  the  license  of  our  subjects  in  this  matter : 

We  having  always  in  mind  the  real  wel- 
fare of  all  our  Iqving  subjects,  and  desiring 


to  produce  and  maintain  strict  uniformity  in 
matters  of  such  vital  importance,  do  hereby 
decree  and  determine,  that  after  the  promul- 
gation of  this  our  royal  edict,  it  shall  not  be 
lawftd  to  have  or  assume  any  other  form 
or  fashion  of  countenance,  save  and  except- 
ing that  which  we  ourself  have :  where- 
fore we  do  ordain  that  all  foreheads,  eyes, 
noses,  mouths  and  chins,  not  already  agree- 
ing with  our  own,  shall  be  altered,  adapted 
and  re-formed  so  as  to  correspond  in  shape, 
sise,  and  exact  measurement,  to  those  par- 
ticular features  we  ourself  possess. 

And  whereas  such  features  are  but  the 
mere  outward  instruments,  whereby  is  pro- 
duced a  certain  expression,  which  is  after 
all  the  thing  of  most  importance,  we  do 
further  enjoin  and  command,  that  the  ex- 
pression in  case  of  all  our  loving  subjects 
shall  be  rendered  exactly  similar  to  our  own, 
so  that  both  features  and  expressions  agree- 
ing in  every  respect  with  each  other,  and 
all  with  those  we  ourself  possess,  we 
may,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  become, 
instead  of  a  diversified  and  disunited,  an 
uniform-visaged  and  happy  people. 

For  the  better  efiPecting  of  this  our  chari- 
table purpose,  we  do  hereby  enact  and  de- 
clare, that,  if  any  of  our  subjects,  after  the 
promulgation  of  this  our  royal  decree, 
shall  persist  in  having  or  wearing  any 
visage  or  expression  but  the  one  hereby 
authorised  ana  commanded ;  he  shall  upon 
due  proof  of  this  his  crime  and  disobe- 
dience, su£fbr  the  extreme  penaltv  of  Dbats. 

Given  at  our  Court  this        day  of;  JEC 

We  may  here^  noie  in  passing  that 
this  edict,  curious  as  it  may  seem 
to  people  unacquainted  with  the  his- 
tories of  kings,  and  their  modes  of 
administering  goyemment,  was  not 
so  unique  that  there  was  no  prece- 
dent for  ifc,  for  in  many  nations  it 
had  happened  that  the  measure  of  a 
king's  finger  or  the  length  of  his 
fore-arm,  or  of  his  foot,  had  been 
loyally  adopted  as  a  standard  of  mea- 
surement by  his  subjects,  and  this 
without  the  excuse  which  Ortho- 
doxus had,  that  those  particular 
members  were  formed  in  a  celestial 
mould.  Moreover  the  colour  of  a 
queen's  hair,  or  the  configuration 
of  her  person,  had  often  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  only  proper  colour  or 
becoming  shape,  so  it  was  not  in 
principle  an  absolutely  new  law 
which  was  promulgated  on  this  oc- 
casion by  Orthodoxus  and  his  court. 
Great  however  was  the  constema- 
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tion  and  alarm  whicli  this  edict 
caased  in  the  kingdom  of  Homines. 
Some  of  the  half-loyal  sort  imme- 
diately hastened  to  the  surgeries 
and  operation  rooms,  and  by  dmt  of 
enduring  severe  pains  by  the  needful 
ligatures,  cuttings,  and  burnings, 
contrived  to  escape  ihe  consequences 
of  disobeying  the  edict ;  others  went 
to  the  shops  and  bought  masks, 
false  noses,  <fcc.,  but  the  objection 
to  these  was,  that  being  merely  ex- 
ternal appendages  and  not  under  the 
proper  control  of  the  muscles,  they 
did  not  at  all  times  faithfully  repre- 
sent the  royal  expression  ;  it  being 
well  nigh  impossible  to  make  a 
wooden  nose,  e.g.  reproduce  the  par- 
ticular wrinkle  of  the  royal  member 
of  that  name.  In  many  instances 
also  some  of  the  most  anxious  to 
comply  with  the  edict  succeeded  in 
producing  not  a  likeness  so  much 
as  a  hideous  caricature  of  the  royal 
features ;  still  their  zealous  exertions 
were  taken  in  good  part  by  the 
courtiers  and  royal  ofl&cers,  and  pro- 
vided they  did  the  utmost  that  lay 
in  their  power  to  assimilate  their 
features  and  expressions  to  the  royal 
standard  of  Orthodoxus,  nothuig 
further  was  said.  There  were  how- 
ever very  many  upon  whom  the 
edict  did  not  produce  this  desirable 
effect.  Instead  of  submitting  like 
good  and  loyal  subjects  to  the  de- 
cree of  their  king,  they  actually  set 
themselves  in  direct  opposition  to 
it.  Nay,  some  of  them  were  even 
bold  enough  to  call  in  question  the 
principle  on  which  the  decree  was 
founded,  i.e.  the  heaven- formed  fea- 
tures of  Orthodoxus.  '  How  do  we 
know,'  exclaimed  these  impious 
rebels,  '  that  the  royal  features  are 
heaven- formed,  or  that  their  expres- 
sion is  the  only  celestial  one  ?  May 
not  our  own  visages,  with  the  ex- 
pressions suitable  to  them,  be  as 
heavenly  as  those  of  Orthodoxus  ? 
What  right  moreover  has  he  to  sway 
his  tyrannical  sceptre  over  us  ?  Is 
it  not  true  that  he  was  elected  be- 
cause his  features  and  expressions 


were  like  those  of  his  electors,  and 
who  is  to  assure  us  that  the  coun- 
tenances of  all  of  these  were  formed 
in  a  heavenly  mould  ?'     Such  v^ere 
the  questions  and  statements  now 
openly  put  forward  by  many,  who 
were  not  only  disinclined  to  submit 
to  the  authority  of  Orthodoxus,  but 
who  were  actually  bent,  if  it  were 
possible,  on  dethroning  him.     It  is 
surely  therefore  not  surprising',  if 
the  courtiers  and  officers  of  the  king", 
instead  of  losing  time  and  patience 
by  endeavouring   to   answer    such 
foolish  questions,  were  determined 
to  adopt  the  more  expeditious  course 
of  putting  the  decree  in  force.     The 
result  was  that  a  reign  of  terror 
(for  the  rebels)  was  thereupon  esta- 
blished in  the  kingdom  of  Homines, 
which  continued  for  a  very  long- 
time.     Some  of  the  stoutest  of  these 
men  were  at  once  taken,  their  fea- 
tures and  expressions  minutely  com- 
pared with  the  royal  pattern,  and 
being  found,  as  may  be  imagined,  all 
very  different,  and  in  some  of  the 
worst  cases,  entirely  contradictory, 
they  were   at  once    sentenced    to 
death.  One  man's  nose  was  too  long, 
another's  was  too  short;  the  eyes 
of  one  were  too  large,  of  another 
too  small ;  one  man's  chin  was  too 
pointed,    another's    too    rounded ; 
while  in  many  cases  the  hair  was 
not  of  the  true  and  proper  colour ; 
and  if  the  features  were  not  like 
the  royal  pattern  still  less  was  the 
expression.     Hence  there  was  no- 
thing for  it,  but  after  re-forming 
their  perverse  faces  against  their 
will,  to  put  such  hardened  rebels  io 
a  speedy  death.     For  if  all  these 
misshapen    countenances  were   al- 
lowed to  increase    and  propagate 
themselves,  might  it  not  be  feared 
that  they  would  presently  attain  such 
number  and  power,  as  to  make  vain 
all  efforts  for  their  extermination  ? 
Besides,  was  it  not  for  the  lasting 
good  of  these  rebels    themselves, 
that  they  should  be  punished  for 
their  rebellion,  and  their  monstrous 
visages  cut  and  burnt  till  they  were 
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of  a  similar  heaven-bom  pattern 
with  the  king's  ?  for  so  they  might 
at  least  obtain  undeserved  favour 
with  heaven ;  which  they  conld  not 
have  expected,  had  they  continued 
in  their  stubbornness  and  deformity. 
The  friends  of  Orthodoxus  therefore 
greatly  lauded  this  firm  conduct  of 
his,  and  held  it  up  as  a  striking 
proof  of  his  charity  and  clemency. 
Some  of  the  more  zealous  of  his 
courtiers,  it  is  said,  were  even  dis- 
satisfied with  the  king  because  in 
his  piety  and  charity,  he  did  not 
extend  the  edict,  and  the  demand 
for  complete  uniformity,  to  the  arms 
and  legs,  the  members  which  be- 
longed especially  to  earth.  How- 
ever this  Orthodoxus  refdsed  to  do. 

*  It  was  a  matter  of  piety ^^  said  he, 

*  to  make  all  faces  of  a  heaven-bom 
pattern;  as  to  arms  and  legs  and 
such  terrestrial  appurtenances,  they 
might  shift  for  themselves ;  and  ex- 
ercise their  meaner  offices  of  pre- 
hension and  locomotion  as  they 
pleased.'  And  this  proves  to  us 
what  a  pious  and  excellent  governor 
Orthodoxus  was,  and  how  ardently 
he  sought  the  highest  good  of  his 
people,  sacrificing  for  that  purpose 
all  subordinate  and  inferior  inte- 
rests. It  is  therefore  all  the  more 
surprising  that  the  rebels,  instead 
of  being  favourably  impressed,  as 
one  might  have  expected,  with 
the  goodness  of  their  king  and  his 
evident  desire  to  promote  their  last- 
ing welfare,  attributed  to  him  the 
most  vain  and  cruel  motives  for  his 
conduct.  They  asserted,  e.g.  that 
it  was  his  error  rather  than  his 
wisdom,  his  ambition  rather  than 
his  piety,  his  hatred  of,  rather  than 
his  love  for,  themselves,  that  dic- 
tated his  conduct: — so  hardened 
and  impudent  in  their  rebellion  had 
these  misguided  men  become. 

The  effects  of  putting  the  edict 
in  force  were  soon  manifested ;  not 
indeed  that  the  number  of  the  rebels 
was  thereby  diminished,  for  in  a 
curious  and  most  anomalous  man- 
ner, the  more  they  were  put  to  death. 


the  more  numerous  they  grew,  and 
the  more  unlike  the  royal  pattern 
did  their  visages  and  expressions 
become ;  it  seemed  therefore  so  far 
as  if  the  royal  edict  had  a  precisely 
opposite  effect  to  that  which  it  was 
intended  to  have.  There  were  some 
among  the  courtiers  who,  as  was 
said,  foreseeing  this  effect,  had  ad- 
vised the  king  not  to  promulgate 
the  edict,  at  least  not  to  punish  its 
disobedience  by  death  ;  but  Ortho- 
doxus very  properly  replied,  that 
any  half- measures  in  such  a  case 
would  undermine  the  very  principle 
of  his  sovereignty,  i.e.  his  derivation 
from  and  connection  with  heaven. 
As  he  was  infallibly  convinced  of 
this  primary  truth,  why  should  he 
not  manifest  his  conviction  in  a 
proper  and  authoritative  manner  ? 
Another  unlucky  effect  which  the 
edict  had  was  to  add  immensely  to 
the  number  of  hypocrites,  maskers, 
false  faces  and  false  expressions 
which  had  before  sufficiently  in- 
fested the  kingdom ;  for  as  it  was 
easier  to  remodel  the  features  than 
to  obtain  the  exact  expression  of 
the  royal  countenance,  the  greater 
number  were  content  if  they  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  this  object ;  and 
so  long  as  this  was  fairly  accom- 
plished the  court  officials  did  not 
care  to  scrutinise  the  expression  too 
closely.  Hence  there  were  some 
who  wore  features  of  the  royal  pat- 
tern, but  whose  expressions  were  of 
a  totally  different  type.  At  the 
same  time  the  expression  was  after 
all,  in  the  mind  and  intention  of 
Orthodoxus,  the  main  thing  to  be 
considered,  and  as  this  was  tiiought 
indispensable  for  those  who  desired 
advancement  in  the  state,  great 
art  had  to  be  expended  on  this  ob- 
ject as  well.  Hence  also  there  were 
many  who  had  a  court  and  pubHc 
expression,  which  they  assumed 
when  they  went  abroad;  but  for 
home  and  private  purposes,  they  re- 
tained another,  and  one  more  suited 
to  their  genuine  cast  of  countenance. 
It  cannot  however  be  denied  that 
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the  working  of  the  edict  produced 
one  or  two  very  beneficial  effects, 
for  the  apparent  adherents  of  Ortho- 
doxtis  were  for  a  time  very  greatly 
increased ;  and  though  many  sub- 
mitted to  him  from  fear  rather  than 
firom  love,  still  as  it  was  submission, 
the  real  power  of  Orthodoxus  must 
no  doubt  have  greatly  benefited  by 
it,  while  another  beneficial  effect 
was  the  immense  impetus  thereby 
given  to  what  had  become  the  main 
trade  of  the  kingdom,  i.e.  the  refor- 
mation and  remodelling  of  disaf- 
fected faces.  The  surgeries  and 
shops  were  fiill  from  morning  till 
night,  while  the  manufactories  for 
masks,  hair-dyes,  false  noses,  Ac. 
could  scarcely  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  skilled  work-people  to 
meet  the  increased  demand.  By 
the  dealers  in  this  kind  of  merchan- 
dise, the  edict  was  therefore  always 
esteemed  a  piece  of  singular  good 
fortune. 

Similarly  for  the  courtiers  and 
state  officials,  who  had  long  since 
contrived  to  attain  for  themselves 
the  royal  features  and  expression, 
bat  who  had  not  much  afterwards 
to  engage  their  attention  but  the 
keeping  of  those  attainments  in 
good  repair,  as  well  as  in  the  latest 
and  most  approved  fashion,  the 
edict  opened  a  new  path  for  their 
energy  and  ambition.  The  more 
zealous  they  were  in  exterminating 
the  rebels,  the  more  assured  and 
speedy  was  their  further  promotion, 
while  the  skill  by  which  they  mani- 
pulated illegal  features,  or  adapted 
new  expressions  to  old  visages,  and 
vice  versd,  were  qualities  held  es- 
pecially deserving  of  commendation, 
and  this  leads  us  to  notice  the  most 
curious  of  all  the  results  which  the 
edict  produced ;  and  that  was  its 
marvellous  power  in  sharpening  l^e 
various  faculties  and  senses  of  these 
officials.  By  constant  practice  they 
were  able,  it  was  said,  to  detect  the 
colour  of  a  rebel's  eyes  a  mile  off; 
and  they  could  tell  how  much  the 
length  of  the  nose  exceeded  or  fell 


short  of  his  majesty's  to  the  toooa 
part  of  an  inch.  Indeed  it  is  re- 
ported of  a  very  sharp-sighted  offi- 
cial, that  on  one  occasion,  he  de- 
tected the  fact  that  the  left  eye-lvow 
of  a  rebel  had  too  few  hairs  by  one, 
at  the  distance  of  678  yards.  Simi- 
lar improvements  were  also  brought 
about  by  the  same  cause,  in  ihe 
various  instruments  of  government 
employed  by  Orthodoxus.  The  dif- 
ferent measures  and  standards  were 
carried  to  an  unparalleled  degree  of 
delicacy  and  minuteness  ;  the  nose 
moulds,  chin  squeezers,  and  month 
stretchers  became  more  artistic  in 
form  and  more  effective  in  their  re- 
spective operations.  Hair  dyes  were 
invented  not  merely  of  the  colour, 
but  of  the  exact  shade  of  tiiat  of 
Orthodoxus ;  the  various  caustics, 
depilatories,  <fcc.,  were  '^of  such  tai 
excellent  kind  that  they  never 
failed  of  their  due  effect,  while  ihe 
different  knives  and  lancets  were 
marvellous  for  the  beauty  of  their 
finish,  and  the  unrivalled  keenness 
of  their  edges. 

It  is,  however,  time  to  ask  what 
were  the  reasons  ostensibly  put 
forward  by  these  misguided  men 
to  justify,  firstly,  their  rebellion 
against  such  a  good  and  pious  king 
as  Orthodoxus  undoubtedly  was,  and 
secondly,  their  preposterous  demand 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
wear  every  man  his  own  face  and 
his  own  expression.  Searching  dili- 
gently among  the  ancient  records 
and  state  trials  of  the  kingdom,  we 
have  discovered  the  chief  of  them 
to  have  been  the  following : 

1.  They  professed  themgelres  dissatis- 
fied with  the  claim  of  Orthodorua  to  be 
immediately  derived  fix)m  and  conneetoi 
with  Hearen— such  an  important  claim, 
and  one  invohing  such  momentous  issoea, 
ought,  said  they,  to  be  thoroughly  proved 
and  substantiated,  and  not  meray  to  ba 
taken  for  granted. 

2.  Thoy  said  that  according  to  tber  bMt 
knowledge  Heaven  was  reported  to  be  mei^ 
ciful,  whereas  Orthodoxus  was  oortainly 
cruel.  They  appealed  for  proof  of  this  to 
some  of  the  earliest  records  of  die  king- 
dom, vfhoae  authimty  was  ncognned  ^ 
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OrthcMioxiu  himself.  They  further  said 
that  the  works  of  Heaven,  so  far  as  they 
knew  anything  of  them,  were  characterised 
by  immense  variety  and  diversity  :  it  was 
therefore  most  unjust  to  require  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  an  unheavenly  uniformity 
in  such  difficult  matters  as  face  and  ex- 
pression. 

3.  They  urged  the  wide-spread  tradition 
of  the  earthly  origin  and  the  merely  human 
parentage  of  Orthodoxus  as  a  reason  why 
at  least  the  very  opposite  theorj*  ought 
not  to  be  forced  upon  them.  In  such  a 
doubtful  matter  it  were  more  reasonable 
to  allow  freedom  of  investigation  and 
liberty  of  judgment. 

4.  They  pleaded  the  inconsistency  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Orthodoxus,  in  demand- 
ing a  uniformity  and  consistency  in  re- 
spect of  the  countenance  only,  whereas  he 
had  never  (whatsoever  other  potentates  had 
attempted)  thought  of  insisting  on  a  similar 
uniformity  in  case  of  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  body.  And  as  all  the  members 
after  all  constituted  but  one  body  they 
were  unable  to  see  why  a  rule  applicable 
to  one  part  ought  not,  if  it  were  really  true, 
to  be  applicable  to  other  parts  as  wefl. 

5.  They  urged  that  their  countenances, 
like  their  arms  and  legs,  were  not  of  their 
own  make,  but  were  either  inherited  from 
their  parents,  or  else  forced  upon  them  by 
circumstances  over  which  they  had  little  or 
no  control.  And  as  to  expressions,  they 
thought  that  to  attempt  to  produce  a  simi- 
larity in  respect  of  them,  was  a  piece  of  the 
grossest  injustice,  for  as  was  well  known  no- 
thing was  more  variable  than  the  expression, 
for  it  was  determined  by  the  mere  passions 
and  feelings  of  the  moment ;  it  was  there- 
fore absurd  to  tie  it  down  to  any  one  par^ 
ticular  cast  of  countenance,  whether  of  Or- 
thodoxus or  any  one  else. 

6.  Even  acknowled^ng  for  argument's 
sake  the  heavenly  origin  of  the  royal  linea- 
ments, yet  it  was  certain  that  in  the  case 
of  Orthodoxus,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other 
man,  they  had  been  greatly  modified  by 
age  and  growth.  In  youth,  for  instance, 
they  were  more  vague,  fleshy,  and  rounded  ; 
in  early  manhood  more  firm  and  settled, 
whereas  they  had  not  acquired  their  pre  • 
sent  definite  and  unalterable  aspect  until 
he  bad  attained  middle  age.  Further  modi- 
fications they  also  thought  might  be  ex- 
pected in  old  age.  If,  therefore,  the  visage 
of  Orthodoxus  was  heaven-bom,  at  what 
precise  time  or  point  of  development  ought 
such  a  quality  to  be  ascribed  to  it  ?  In  sup- 
port of  thiB  allegation  of  the  variable  nature 
of  the  royal  features,  they  pretended  to  quote 
many  instances  in  which  men  had  actually 
suffered  death  for  possessing  features  which 
were  proved  to  correspond  with  the  greatest 
accQiacj  to  those  which  Orthodoxufi  him- 


self had  worn  at  an  earlier  period  of  his 
life. 

7.  Similar  modifications  might  also  be 
discovered  in  his  general  expression.  In 
youth  it  was  pleasing  and  good-humoured  ; 
in  early  manhood  it  was  characterised  by 
more  resolution ;  whereas  it  was  not  till 
after  middle  life  that  it  acquired  that 
harsh,  ascetic,  forbidding  aspect,  by  which 
it  was  now  so  unhappily  known.  In  this 
case  also  they  wished  to  know,  that  inas- 
much as  these  various  expressions  entirely 
differed  from  each  otlier,  to  which  of  them 
all  would  Orthodoxus  apply  the  epithet 
heavenly  1 

8.  Lastly  they  said  (here  attaining  their 
greatest  pitch  of  audacity)  that  for  their 
parts  they  had  not  the  least  doubt  but 
that  it  was  their  own  features  and  expres- 
sions which  were  truly  heaven-bom  and 
divine,  whereas  those  of  Orthodoxus  were 
nothing  more  than  a  hideous  caricature, 
and  so  far  from  being  immediately  belong- 
ing to  heaven  were  more  probably  derived 
from  the  very  opposite  region. 

These  were  the  very  best  of  the 
reasons  urged  by  these  self-willed 
and  rebellious  people  to  justify 
their  evil  conduct :  and  surely  liiey 
need  no  more  than  their  bare  state- 
ment to  show  their  weakness. 

To  come  back,  however,  to  Or- 
thodoxus, we  must  here  notice,  that 
contemporaneously  with  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  edict,  and  in  har- 
mony with  its  provisions,  a  new 
system  of  education  was  set  on  foot 
in  the  kingdom  of  Homines.  A 
very  little  experience  served  to  con- 
vince the  royal  officials,  that  tiie 
features  of  an  adult  countenance 
were  more  firm  and  stiff,  and  there- 
fore less  amenable  to  the  influence 
of  squeezerSj  moulders,  &c.,  thaa 
those  of  the  child  or  youth.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  determined  that 
the  children  of  all  disi^ected  per- 
sons should  be  taken,  and  by  the  aid 
of  proper  instruments  and  means, 
as  depilatories,  ligatures,  twisters, 
stretchers,  &c.,  their  features 
should  be  gradually  trained  and 
converted  to  the  proper  form.  We 
have  been  told  that  a  custom  of  a 
somewhat  similar  kind  has  obtained 
in  other  countries  with  regard  to 
the  feet;  which  are  from  a  very 
early  age  trained  by  bondages  umtil 
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they  acquire  the  proper  size  and 
shape.  And  if  it  be  lawfdl  to  press 
snch  an  earth-connected  member  as 
the  foot  into  becoming  form,  it  is 
surely  far  more  reasonable  to  be- 
stow similar  care  upon  the  heaven- 
gazing  features  of  the  face.  It  is 
creditably  reported  that  by  far  the 
most  successful  and  durable  results 
of  the  edict  of  Orthodoxus,  were 
obtained  in  this  educational  depart- 
ment. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied, 
even  by  such  wann  admirers  of 
Orthodoxus  as  we  ourselves  are, 
that  his  edict  and  general  policy 
proved  a  failure.  The  diversity  and 
non-conformity  which  were  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  king  not  only  in- 
creased and  multipHed,  but  the  very 
right  of  Orthodoxus  to  the  throne 
and  sceptre  of  Homines  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  called  in  question;  nay 
more,  to  such  extreme  length  did 
these  unruly  men  carry  their  dis- 
taste to  the  government  of  good 
King  Orthodoxus,  that  they  actually 
disfigured  the  faces  of  those  whom 
they  got  in  their  power,  whenever 
they  were  like  the  royal  pattern,  in 
order  to  make  them  as  unHke  and 
contradictory  to  it  as  possible,  so 
that  while  the  royal  officials  were 
using  knives  and  nose-moulds  in  one 
direction,  the  rebels  were  employing 
the  same  instruments  in  the  very 
opposite.  In  this  way  the  ill  con- 
dition and  misery  of  the  subjects  of 
Orthodoxus  were  very  greatly  and 
unjustifiably  increased. 

But  time  and  space  would  both 
iail  us  were  we  to  describe  all  the 
commotions  of  which  the  edict  of 
Orthodoxus  was  said  to  have  been 
the  cause.  There  were  some,  but 
they  were  probably  enemies  of  that 
monarch,  who  did  not  scruple  to 
aver,  that  ever  since  his  accession, 
and  the  policy  introduced  by  him, 
the  kingdom  of  Homines  had  be- 
come the  seat  of  strifes  and  dissen- 
sions of  the  worst  kind.  It  is,  how- 
ever undoubtedly  true,  that  in  pro- 
vcess  of  time,  the  general  discontent 


produced  by  the  edict  grew  to  snch 
a  height  that  it  penetrated  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  court  and  infected  the 
courtiers^  Some  of  the  more  yield- 
ing among  these  advised  the  ex- 
treme measure  that  the  decr^ 
should  be  recalled,  the  policy  of 
making  the  royal  face  an  in&Ilible 
rule  and  standard  for  all  others 
should  be  abrogated,  and  that  nose- 
moulds,  forehead-squeezers,  chin- 
measures,  and  all  the  apparatus 
connected  with  the  carrying  out  of 
that  policy  should  be  committed  to 
the  flames; — but  other  courtiers 
with  more  reason  contended  that 
inasmuch  as  the  very  right  of  Or- 
thodoxus to  the  throne  was  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  policy 
he  had  pursued ;  and  inasmuch  as 
those  various  standards,  moo  Ids 
and  measures  had  cost  much  skill 
and  forethought  in  devising,  and 
considerable  expense  in  making 
and  carrying  them  out  to  their  pre- 
sent state  of  perfection,  it  were 
most  imprudent  to  destroy  all  those 
venerable  instruments  of  govern- 
ment, upon  which  in  reality  the 
throne  of  Orthodoxus  was  built. 
They  therefore  counselled  the  mo- 
dification of  the  edict  in  its  practi- 
cal working,  by  retaining  theoreti- 
cally the  rule  as  to  uniformity  of 
feature,  but  abandoning  all  at- 
tempts to  secure  uniformity  of  ex- 
pression. This,  they  said,  would 
have  the  effect  of  procuring  addi- 
tional liberty;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  principles  on  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Orthodoxus  was  based 
would  remain  substantially  unim- 
paired. To  this  the  former  party 
replied,  that  what  they  desired  had 
actually  been  done;  for  the  govern- 
ment officials,  whenever  they  coald 
secure  the  authorised  visages,  bad 
not  deemed  it  prudent  to  scru- 
tinise the  expressions  too  closely. 
They  added,  that  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  so  infected  had  they  now- 
become  by  the  rebelHon,  uniformity 
of  countenance  was  just  as  distaste- 
ful as  uniformity  of  expression. 
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By  tlie  latest  advices  received 
from  the  kingdom  of  Homines  some 
little  while  ago,  it  would  appear 
that  Orthodoxns  has  now  become 
very  old  and  infirm,  bnt  he  still 
possesses  considerable  vitality  and 
seems  likely  to  last  some  time  yet. 
His  kingdom  is  reported  to  be  bro- 
ken up  into  many  districts  and  sub- 
governments,  presided  over  by  dif- 
TOrent  princes,  some  of  whom  are 
liis  own  relations  and  friends,  but 
others  his  greatest  foes.  These 
"have  for  the  most  part  assumed  the 
name  and  title  of  *  Orthodoams,*  and 
though  protesting  against  his  go- 


vernment and  policy,  have  set  up 
some  of  their  own  very  closely  re- 
sembling them,  with  all  the  re- 
quisite apparatus  of  nose-moulds, 
mouth-stretchers,  &c.,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  each  little  po- 
tentate makes  his  own  features  the 
standard  for  his  people.  Eeflecting 
on  such  a  divided  state  of  things, 
we  cannot  but  wish  that  the  policy 
of  Orthodoxus,  conceived  as  it  was 
in  such  a  noble  and  pious  spirit,  had 
been  fated  to  meet  with  other  re- 
sults, more  commensurate  with  its 
merits. 
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VICTOR  HUGO'S  L'BOMME  QUI  BIT, 


IN  the  beginning  of  this  year  we 
were  told  that  we  might  look 
forward  to  yet  another  work  from 
the  foremost  name  in  French  litera- 
ture,— from  him  who  has  delighted 
both  this  generation  of  romance- 
readers  and  the  last,  whose  unri- 
valled gift  of  imagination  held  us 
captive  not  less  powerfully  three 
years  ago  in  that  strange  ocean  tale 
than  it  did  when,  in  1 8  30,  Notre-Bame 
de  Paris  first  thrilled  and  entranced 
us  by  its  terrible  beauty.  M.  Victor 
Hugo*s  latest  production,  heralded 
with  much  pomp  and  circumstance, 
and  with  many  rumours  as  to  the 
form  in  which  it  was  to  be  presented 
to  that  portion  of  the  British  pub- 
lic which  requires  to  have  its 
French  fiction  translated  for  it,  is 
now  before  us  in  four  large  volumes, 
entitled  L^IIomme  qui  ritj  an  enig- 
matical name  which  we  easily  per- 
ceive was  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
enterprising  translators.  The  Man 
who  Lauglis  conveys  absolutely  no 
idea,  while  the  more  familiar  ren- 
dering suggested  by  our  contempo- 
rary Punch,  The  Man  with  the 
Grin,  though  it  might  attract  as  a 
farce  at  the  Strand  or  New  Royalty 
Theatres,  is  certainly  not  suited  to 
the  author's  tragic  vein.  The  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  accordingly  doles 
out  the  English  version  in  monthly 
instalments  to  its  readers  under  the 
title  of  By  Order  of  the  King, 
And,  oh,  ye  gentlemen  of  England 
who  must  so  read  it,  if  at  all,  we 
wish  you  courage,  patience,  and 
strong  stomachs  for  your  task,  for 
you  will  need  them  !  Who  it  is  that 
so  boldly  attempts  the  impossible 
in  rendering  Victor  Hugo  into  Eng- 
lish, we  do  not  know.  His  writings 
appear  to  us,  from  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  his  genius,  setting  aside  his  man- 
nerism, to  defy  translation  ;  and  so, 
in  truth,  it  must  be  with  every  pro- 
duction of  the  world's  original  men 
of  genius.     No  mere  journeyman 


litterateur,  with  a  dictionary  at  haiui 
can  ever  clothe  their  thoughts  urigkt 
in  a  new  language.  Only  a  C^ 
ridge  could  re-create  WaUenst^  for 
us,  or  a  Carlyle  give  ns  Wilheltn 
Meister;  and  when  a^  was  done,  per- 
haps they  most  felt  how  some  subUe, 
fine  aroma,  which  lingered  aboat 
the  very  syllables  and  idioms  of  tlie 
poets'  mother-tongue,  had  eacaped 
in  the  process.  We  will  venture  to 
say,  however,  that  manj  delicak 
difficulties,  besides  idiomatic  oaes, 
must  stand  in  the  way  of  the  trans- 
lator of  L'Honime  qui  rit ;  but  it 
is  of  that  book  in  the  original,  aod 
as  a  whole,  that  we  have  now  to 
speak.  If  we  took  up  the  first  of 
these  four  volumes  with  an  involon- 
tary  feeling  of  satisfection  (knowing 
the  author's  tendency  to  prolixity) 
that  the  number  did  not  extend  to 
ten,  it  was  nevertheless  with  lively 
anticipations  of  pleasure,  for  its  pre- 
decessor, Les  Travailleurs  de  h 
Mer,  was  a  book  which  left  echoes 
behind.  That  impossible  and  awfdl 
struggle  with  all  the  angry  forces  of 
nature  had  been  set  to  music,  as  it 
were,  in  our  brains  by  the  wondrous 
art  of  Victor  Hugo's  rhythmic  prose. 
The  roar  and  surge  of  winds  and 
waves  sound  in  our  ears  as  we  recall 
it,  and  before  our  eyes  there  rises 
the  last  scene  of  all,  when  the  man, 
victorious  in  his  strife  with  the  ele- 
ments, but  without  coura^  to  sur- 
vive a  lost  hope,  sits  at  sunset, 
motionless  on  the  rock,  to  watch  tiid 
sail  '  sink  with  all  he  loved  beneath 
the  verge,'  the  salt  tide  slowly  ris- 
ing to  his  lips  till  he  drink  in  the 
desired  deaiii.  But  our  minds  mk- 
gave  us  when  we  learnt  firom  a  pre- 
fatory chapter,  that  of  this  book,  the 
first  it  seems  of  an  intended  series 
of  three,  the  title  properly  speaking 
should  be  AristocraMe,  those  of  its 
promised  sequels  Mono/rchie^  and 
"93.'  Now  when  we  seek  the 
relajcation  of  fiction  and  the  pies- 
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sures  of  poetry  and  art,  we  do 
not  love  to  have  our  teeth  set  on 
edge  by  a  disli  of  French  socialism 
&t  the  hands  of  an  old  ^  Red,'  but 
"M.,  Hugo's  English  readers  have  in 
"this  instance  their  revenge.  His 
evil  genius  has  led  him  to  lay  the 
scene  of  his  extraordinary  romance 
in  England ;  the  aristocracy  which 
is  its  theme,  is  the  English  peerage 
in  the  reigns  of  WiiUam  IH.  aud 
Qaeen  Anne ;  our  national  laws, 
customs,  manners,  modes  of  speech, 
and  accent  are  dwelt  on  with  the 
emphasis  of  one  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  every  detail,  and  resolved 
to  omit  no  accessory  of  the  picture 
-which  can  heighten  its  realism  or 
increase  the  force  of  local  colouring. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in 
every  particular  his  mistakes  are 
outrageous  and  ludicrous  :  they  are 
of  the  kind  we  should  have  supposed 
only  possible  for  the  antiquated  type 
of  Frenchman,  whose  perversity  and 
conceit  made  him  ignore  every  fact 
of  English  orthography,  geography, 
history,  and  morals.  There  is,  at 
the  same  time,  such  an  ostentation 
of  accurate  knowledge,  and  of  eru- 
dite research  into  the  historical  and 
social  aspect  of  the  England  of  that 
day,  that  wefeelpositively  bewildered 
by  the  gravity  with  which  the  most 
absurd  statements  are  made,  and 
we  rub  our  eyes  and  ask  ourselves, 
whether  the  whole  thing  is  not  meant 
for  a  gigantic  hoax,  a  clumsy  jev, 
d^ esprit  at  our  expense.  We  should 
be  almost  glad  to  think  so,  for  it  is 
qnite  as  much  in  sorrow  as  in  anger 
tiiat  we  say,  all  questions  of  nation- 
ality apart,  that  we  think  the  book, 
in  every  respect,  unworthy  of  its 
author's  fame  and  genius.  It  is  more 
than  disappointing,  it  is  deeply 
pain^  to  look  for  the  old  power 
and  grace,  and  subtle  skill,  and  to 
£nd  only  the  old  faults  exaggerated 
ten-fold — ^pompous  rant,  stilted  man- 
nerism, wearisome  and  interminable 
digresBions,  and  a  set  of  unnatural, 
'Bioreal  beings  as  dramatis  pereoncB, 
whose  names,  supposed  to  be  Eng- 


lish, are  in  themselves  a  study  of 
absurdity.  Briefly  put,  the  tale  is 
as  follows.  We  see,  on  a  dark  Janu- 
ary afternoon,  a  small  company  of 
vagabonds  preparing  to  put  to  sea 
off  Portland  Island,  in  a  small 
barque.  The  skies  are  lowering  and 
the  waves  threatening,  but  there  is 
evidently  danger  behind  them,  and 
they  make  haste  to  sail ;  at  the  last 
moment  they  abandon  the  youngest 
of  their  party,  a  boy  of  nine  years 
old.  This  lad  has  the  most  extra- 
ordinary deformity  of  countenance 
that  ever  was  beheld,  but  it  is  man's, 
not  nature's  handiwork,  and  these 
vagabonds,  Basques  and  Portuguese 
as  they  seem  by  their  speech,  are 
the  ^  compra-chicoSy'  or  child-stealers^ 
who  have  practised  their  diabolical 
art  upon  him.  There  is  a  chB{>ter 
devoted  to  them,  from  which  we 
gather  that  Europe  swarmed  with 
such  people ;  that  they  practised 
this  trade  to  provide  crowned  heads 
and  great  nobles  with  that  article  de 
Itixe,  the  dwarf,  jester,  or  monster ; 
and  if  every  great  family  kept  its 
monster  in  the  flesh  instead  of  in 
china,  perhaps  the  demand  created 
the  supply.  In  this  instance  the 
most  difficult  operation  of  their 
flendish  surgery  had  produced  on 
the  facial  muscles  of  Lord  LinnsBus 
Clancharlie's  (pair  d^Angleterre,  oh 
reader !)  only  legitimate  son  a  per- 
petual and  most  horrible  grin.  He 
is  left  alone  on  the  beach  that  night, 
ignorant  of  his  real  name  and  his- 
tory, without  money  or  food,  just 
as  a  fearful  snow-storm  comes  on. 
Here  we  have  again  the  old  idea  of 
man  struggling  alone  with  the  most 
terrific  and  cruel  agencies  of  Na- 
ture. Blinded,  frozen,  footsore,  he 
runs,  stumbles,  rises,  crawls,  urged 
on  by  hunger  and  desperation. 

Once  he  sees  a  fear^  object  in 
his  path :  a  corpse  hung  in  chaina^ 
suspended  from  a  gibbet,  waves  in 
the  wind,  scaring  the  birds  of  prey 
in  ffhastly  circles  round.  It  is  power- 
fully described,  and  one's  heart 
aches  for  the  loneliness,  the  feeble- 
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iiess,and  desperation  of  the  lad;  but, 
weak  as  be  is,  be  finds  something 
feebler  yet  to  protect.  In  a  snow- 
drift he  stumbles  on  a  fallen  form  : 
it  is  a  woman's.  She  is  numbed 
and  dead,  an  infant  still  wailing  at 
her  frozen  breast.  Gwynplaine,  for 
so  we  learn  our  little  hero  has  been 
called  by  his  former  friends  the 
compra'Ckiclws,  burdens  himself 
with  it,  and  pursues  his  weary  way 
till  he  reaches  the  small  town  of 
Weymouth.  No  door  is  opened  to 
his  appeals  for  food  or  shelter,  but 
in  his  direst  extremity  he  finds  both 
in  an  unexpected  quarter:  in  the 
little  movable  wooden  hut  of  a 
travelling  mountebank,  who  plays 
a  large  part  in  the  story.  Ursus 
is  the  name  by  which  this  strange 
specimen  of  humanity,  who  is  poet, 
herbalist,  ventriloquist,  and  misan- 
thrope by  profession,  is  known ;  and 
on  the  tame  wolf  that  drags  about 
his  little  cabin  on  wheels,  he  has 
bestowed  for  contrast  the  appella- 
tion of  Homo.  He  is  a  philosopher 
of  the  cynical  and  stoical  persua- 
sion, addicted  to  the  utterance  of 
soliloquies  of  astounding  length ; 
but  what  is  still  more  astonishing 
is,  that  he  has  covered  the  sides  of 
his  little  cabin  with  long  inscrip- 
tions in  laboriously  small  cha- 
racters. Are  these  proverbs,  moral 
sentences,  extracts  from  Scripture, 
or  from  ancient  authors  ?  By  no 
means, 

Seules  choses  qu*il  importe  de  savoir. 

Le  baron,  pair  d'Angleterre,  porte  un 
tortis  a  six  perles. 

La  couronne  commence  au  vicouite. 

Le  vicomte  porte  una  couronne  de  perles 
sans  nombre.  Le  comte  une  couronne  de 
perles  sur  pointes  entremel^es  de  feuilles 
^e  fraisier  plus  basses.  Le  marquis  perles 
«t  feuilles  d'^gole  hauteur.  Le  due  fleurons 
sans  perles. 

Curious  that  every  one  of  these 
All-important  statements  should  be 


wrong 


!     Here  is  a  selection  from 


those  which  follow : 

lyapr&s  une  loi  d'Edouard  VI  xin  lord  a 
le  privilege  d'faomicide.  Un  lord  qui  tue 
Tm  nomme  simplement  n'est  pas  poursuiyi. 


Toute  fille  de  lord  est  lady  ;  les  autrcs 
fiUes  anglaises  sont  fnlss. 

Un  lord  appele  chez  le  roi  a  le  droit  de 
tuer  un  daim  ou  deux  dans  le  pare  royal. 

Un  lord  ne  peut  etrc  condamne  a 
Tamende  quo  par  les  lords,  et  janaais  a 
plus  de  cinq  sehellings.  excepte  le  due,  qui 
peut  ^tre  condamne  a  dix. 

Le  lord  est  a  pen  pres  roi. 

Le  roi  est  a  pou  pris  Dieu. 

La  terre  est  un  lordship. 

Les  Ang^lais  disent  a  Dieu  mi/lord. 

Then,  under  a  fresh  beading  of 
*  Satisfactions  qui  doivent  si^re 
a  ceux  qui  n'ont  rien,'  we  have  long 
extracts  from  some  itinerary  <rf 
noblemen's  seats  in  England,  de- 
scribing the  magnificence  and  vast 
extent  of  their  possessions  and 
castles.  Some  are  real,  such  as 
Lowther,  Hatfield,  Longleat,  C^ 
shiobury  and  Knowle,  and  have  pro- 
bably been  visited  by  M.  Hugo  in 
some  English  tour;  but  we  feel 
curious  on  the  subject  of  a  Viscount 
of  Kinalmeaky,  to  whom  Burlington 
House,  Piccadilly,  is  assigned.  The 
last  on  the  long  list  is  Baron  Lin- 
nteus  Clancharhe,  Baron  Clan- 
charlie  and  Hunkerville,  Marquis 
de  Corleone  en  SicOe,  and  to  his 
name  is  appended  the  note,'Rebelle; 
en  exil :  biens,  chateaux  et  domaines 
sous  le  s^questre,'  of  whom  we  are 
to  hear  more.  This  is  certainly 
singular,  and  we  may  add  as  un- 
English  as  anything  imaginable. 
However  obvious  it  may  be  now-a- 
days  to  the  followers  of  Messrs. 
Bradlaugh  and  Finlen  that  it  is  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  hate,  envy, 
and  despise  those  who  have  be^ 
bom  to  superior  wealth  and  station, 
the  gospel  of  *la  propri^te  c'est 
le  vol '  had  not  in  1090  been  as  yet 
preached  to  the  poor ;  and  we  are 
unable  to  learn  from  history  that 
our  revolutions  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  in  their  nature  demo- 
cratic or  socialistic,  or  that  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  in  Eng- 
land at  that  time  regarded  the  aris- 
tocracy as  their  natural  enemies. 

The  cynic  welcomes  the  &mished 
wanderer  to  his  hut,  gives  him  bis 
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supper  and  his  bed,  and  with  many 
objurgations  against  her  sex,  ten- 
derly warms  and  feeds  the   baby 
girl.     There  we  leave  them  for  the 
present,    to  follow    the    seafarers, 
ijvhose  adventures  are  described  in 
Victor  Hugo's  best  manner.     In 
fact,  this  storm  gives  an  interest  to 
the  first  volume  which  far  surpasses 
anything  to  be  found  in  the  others. 
If  the  writer's  knowledge  of  nau- 
tical terms  and  of  the  philosophy 
of  storms  is  somewhat  prominently 
displayed,  all  is,  nevertheless,  in- 
telligible and  vivid.     Among  the 
motley  crew  the  captain  and  one 
abstracted  and  severe-looking  per- 
sonage, called  the  Doctor,  take  the 
lead ;   the  latter,  better  versed  in 
the  dangers  of  the  Channel  than 
the  seaman,  who  has  never  made  the 
passage  before,  foretells  their  de- 
struction unless  they  can  pass  out- 
side a  certain  shoal.     In  the  thick 
darkness  of  a  snow  whirlwind,  they 
are  drifting  on  till  they  hear,  borne 
fitfully  on  the  storm,  the  sound  of  a 
bell,  which  is  in  truth  their  death- 
knell,  as  it  proves  they  are  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  dreaded  rocks. 
However,  they  weather  this,  and 
many    another    desperate    chance, 
while  the  hurricane  carries  away 
mast  and  tiller,  and  smashes  their 
^  frail  bulwarks.     The  gale  at  last 
moderates,  only  for  the  unhappy 
fugitives  to  discover  that  the  hold 
is  full,  and  that  they  are  sinking  in 
still  water.     The  Doctor  has  been 
engaged  in  writing,  and  commits 
his  manuscript  at  the  last  moment 
in  a  gourd  bottle  to  the  sea.     This 
sets  forth  the  history  of  G  wynplaine, 
and,  of  course,  turns  up  in  time. 
The  bark  slowly  fills,  and  sinks  with 
all  on  board. 

When  we  first  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Ursus  and  his  anti-aristo- 
cratic mania,  the  idea  crossed  our 
minds,  it  being  the  duty  of  every 
experienced  novel- reader  to  be  pre- 
pared for  all  possible  surprises, 
that  perhaps  he  was  Lord  Clan- 
charlio  himself,  but  as  we  proceeded 


nothing  justified  us  in  the  belief. 
On  the  contrary,  we  were  presently 
shown  that  firm  and  grey-haired 
repubHcan  in  exile  near  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  and  the  grave  of  Ludlow, 
apostrophising  his  country  after  the 
manner  of  such  personages.  But, 
though  an  austere  patriot,  he  had 
in  his  youth  had  a  mistress  in  Eng- 
land, and  by  her  he  had  a  son.  On 
the  Restoration,  when  his  repub- 
licanism prevented  his  return,  the 
lady,  it  is  hinted,  became  for  a  time 
the  favourite  of  Charles  II.,  and 
her  illegitimate  son  obtained  a 
page'p  place  at  the  merry  mon- 
arch's court.  *  Puisque  sa  mfere 
6tait  femme  de  quality,  il  s'appelait 
Lord  David  Dirrymoir.'  It  is  such 
a  singular  and  charming  appella- 
tion, that  we  do  not  wish  to  ques- 
tion his  right  to  it,  though  those 
accurate  studies  of  the  peerage 
ought  to  have  shown  M.  Hugo  that 
he  was  not  a  lord  in  any  case — 
either  by  courtesy  or  otherwise. 
Lord  David  grew  to  be  a  man  of 
the  highest  fashion  at  court  and 
elsewhere;  he  frequented  prize- 
fights, and  was  a  favourite  with  the 
populace,  to  whom  he  was  only 
known  by  the  afiectionate  cogno- 
men of  Tom- Jim- Jack  ! 

James  H.  also  has  a  daughter 
by  a  '  femme  de  quality,'  whom  he 
made  a  duchess — ^Duchesse  Josiane, 
and  it  became  the  dearest  wish  of 
the  monarch's  heart  to  marry  her 
to  Lord  David  Dirrymoir,  to  whom 
he  intended  to  give  all  the  Clan- 
charlie  and  Hunkerville  estates, 
with  the  peerage,  as  if  he  had  been 
born  in  lawful  wedlock.  Rumour 
having  informed  the  king  ('  le  tigre 
bonasse'  James  II.)  that  this  little 
arrangement  might  be  interfered 
with  by  the  fact  of  the  old  Olan- 
charlie  having  contracted  a  mar- 
riage in  Switzerland  and  having 
an  infant  son,  the  convprO'Chdcos 
were  called  into  play,  and  the  law- 
ful heir  became  the  outcast  Gwyn- 
plaine.  Hence  it  was,  *  By  Order 
of  the  King,'  that  he  was  stolen 
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and  made  irrecognisable  for  life. 
But  there  were  happy  days  in  store 
jfop  the  poor  monster.  Ursas,  on 
the  next  morning  after  the  storm, 
looks  his  new  femily  in  the  face :  he 
has  not  an  idea  of  repudiating  the 
charge  which  Providence  has  cast 
upon  him.  The  boy  is  a  terrific 
but  ingenuous  young  monster,  the 
female  infant  is  blind — the  night  iu 
the  snow  has  done  that ;  with  the 
name  of  Gwynplaine  he  is  content ; 
he  oalls  the  girl  Dea,  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  fashion,  he  instructs 
them.  Presently  he  sees  that 
capital  may  be  made  out  of.  that 
face  of  Gwynplaine's,  who  happily 
seems  to  have  no  diseased  sensi- 
bility about  it.  When  he  grins  at 
fiiirs  it  draws  as  no  other  enter- 
tainment ever  did.  The  receipts 
increase,  Ursus  composes  wonderful 
pieces,  in  which  his  happy  family. 
Homo  included,  perform.  Fifteen 
years  after  our  first  introduction  to 
the  group  we  find  them  peregri- 
nating England,  no  longer  in  the 
little  cabin  drawn  by  poor  Homo, 
but  in  a  large  travelling  caravan, 
designated  *  The  Green  Box,*  which 
has  accommodation  for  the  whole 
c(yrpB  dnra/matique,  a  kitchen,  a  stage, 
and  all  its  paraphernalia.  The 
mutual  affection  of  Gwynplaine  and 
Dea  is  very  touching;  they  live  for 
one  another,  and  &eir  happiness 
has  no  cloud  on  it.  She  is  a  frail 
and  veiy  lovely  blind  girl,  to  whom 
her  preserver  is  the  embodiment  of 
fltvength  and  all  that  is  god-like ; 
ehe,  in  all  the  world,  is  the  only 
creature  who  could  so  love  him,  for 
she  has  never  seen  the  face  which 
none  can  look  upon  without  con- 
vulsions of  laughter  or  horror. 
They  are  exceptional  beings,  with 
whose  joy  others  intermeddle  not, 
and  when  Fate  gave  to  Gwynplaine  a 
blind  mistress  she  made  him  amends 
for  all.  Unknown  to  themselves, 
their  childish  affection  has  ripened 
into  the  passion  of  men  and  women. 
Pity  that  Ursus  the  cynic  should 
be  always  enacting  for  our  benefit 


the  part  of  chorus,  and  that  in 
describing  purity  M.  Hugo  cannot 
avoid  impurity.  '  The  Green  Box ' 
and  its  company  travel  to  London, 
for  the  first  time,  in  1705,  to 
exhibit  Gwynplaine,  or  *  The  Man 
who  Laughs,'  as  he  appears  in  those 
admirable  pieces  Urstm  rurstis  and 
Chaos  vwiiquished.  They  halt  at 
Southwark  (then  pronounced,  we 
are  assured  by  M.  Hugo,  Soudric, 
though  we  now  call  it  Sonsonorc), 
on  a  bowling-green,  whose  position, 
opposite  the  royal  palace  of  St 
James*  and  behind  that  of  Lam- 
beth, is  not  defined  with  too  great 
exactness.  "We  do  not  wish  to 
exhibit  a  carping  spirit,  or  we 
might  indicate  many  other  curious 
matters  in  this  chapter.  What 
would  the  lamented  author  of  the 
Annals  of  St.  Pwidh&Ye  said  to  the  fol- 
lowing ? — *Londres,  k  toui  prendre, 
est  une  viUe  qui  a  du  bon.  Avoir 
dedie  une  cath^drale  h  saint  Panl 
c'est  de  la  bravoure.  Le  vrai  sami 
cathedral  est  saint  Pierre.  St.  Paul 
est  suspect  d'imagination,  et  en 
matiere  eccl6siastique  imagination 
signifie  h^r^sie.  Une  cath^drale 
est  une  enseigne.  St.-Pierre  in- 
dique  Rome,  la  ville  du  dogme ;  St- 
Paul  indique  Londres,  la  ville  du 
Bchisme.  Ursus  6tait  homme  k  sen- 
tir  ces  nuances,  et  son  attrait  pour 
Londres  venaitpeut-^trede  son  gout 
pour  St.-Paxd.'  Ursus,  however, 
gave  his  attention  to  things  practi- 
cal, and  succeeded  in  drawing  very 
large  audiences,  though  only  from 
the  population  of  the  Southwark 
side ;  he  was  not  yet  fashiofiahle.  At 
last,  he  remarks  one  man  who  is 
a  constant  visitor,  and  questions 
Maitre  Nicless,  the  innkeeper,  as 
follows : — 

—  Connaissez-vous  cet  homme  ? 

—  Sans  doute. 

—  Qu'est-ce  ? 

—  Un  matelot 

—  Comment  s'appelle-t-il  ? 

—  Tom- Jim- Jack,  r^pondit  I'hot^lier: 
et  quel  dommage  qu'il  ne  soit  pas  un  lord! 
Ce  Berait  une  &meuse  canaiUe. 
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But  'we  are  in  the  secret,  and 
know  that  lie  is  Lord  David  Dirry- 
moir,  and  another  day  he  brings  lus 
fiancee  Puohess  Josiane,  whose  eivtmi 
not  even  a  fatal  prize-fight  has  been 
able  to  dissipate,  to  see  the  laugh- 
ing  monster.      Of   the    scenes  in 
which  this  lady  appears,  and  which 
tmly  belong  to  what  Carlyle  has 
called  the  literature  of  desperation, 
we  shall  say  nothing  except  that 
we  think  it  can  hardly  ever  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive  or  to  describe  yrith  greater 
indecency  so  hideous  and  unnatu- 
rally depraved  a  character.   We  are 
not  now  comparing  French  fiction 
with  our  own,  because  in  this  mat- 
ter there  is  a  great  gulf  between  us, 
which  we  have  no  desire  to  see  re- 
moved.    M.  Taine  says  our  modem 
novel-writers     are     *  bourgeois    et 
moraux,  et  incapaUes  des  grandes 
divinations,'  and  we  accept  the  re- 
proach along  with  the  compliment. 
But,  admitting  that  it  is  not  always 
desirable  that  the  standard  of  what 
is  permitted  in  art  and  literature 
should   be    that  of   the   seminary 
for  young  ladies,  we  would  now 
only   compare  Victor   Hugo  with 
himself  in  his  ps/  uy  days.     There 
are    pages  in    iiotr^Bome    which 
make  us  shudder;    yet  they  are 
parts  of  an  artistic  whole  which  so 
fulfils  the  aacient  canon  of  purifying 
by  terror  and  pity,  ihat  the  impres- 
sion  left  on  our  minds  is  neither 
immoral  or  disgusting.     In  this  in- 
stance, it  is  both.     As  we  write  we 
are  reassured  by  observing  a  letter 
from  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman' 9 
Magazine,  who  tells  his  readers  that 
it  is  his  intention  to  oo^idense  largely 
in  translating  Victor  Hugo's  veiy 
interesting  romance.       We  thank 
him  for  the  word ;  it  has  a  comfort- 
able sound,  and  we  will  make  haste 
to  follow  his  example.     To  return 
to  *  The  Green  Box ' :  Ursus  is  dis- 
quieted in  his  mind  by  the  very 
greatness  of  his  success:  he  must 
have  made  enemies,  if  only  among 
the  clergy,  whose  churches  are  de- 


serted by  a  hard-hearted  generation 
which  flocks  to  *  The  Green  Box ' 
instead :  he  is  denounced  as  a  sor- 
cerer, as  a  disturber  of  pubHc  order, 
and  as  having  in  his  possession  a 
wolf.  *  En  Angleterre  un  loup  est 
un  proscrit.'  He  believes  himself 
watched  by  a  gloomy,  awe-inspiring 
functionary,  *le  Wapentake ' — a  man 
with  an  iron  weapon.  'L'homme 
vous  touche  avec  Tiron-weapon,  il 
ne  dit  rien,  vous  ne  dites  rien ;  vous 
devez  marcher  ou  bon  Ini  semble ; 
si  on  r^siste,  on  est  pendu,'  is  his 
description  of  this  terrific  officer, 
who  is  new  to  us.  However,  one 
day  he  comes  upon  the  scene  in 
earnest  and  carries  off,  not  Ursus, 
but  Gwynplaine  to  Southwark 
Graol.  He  is  solemnly  escorted 
thither  by  *  le  Wapentake,'  *  le  jus- 
ticier  quorum,'  and  other  myrmidons 
of  law  and  police  into  the  presence  of 
the  sheriff  of  Surrey,  who,  in  a 
gloomy  dungeon,  with  his  nosegay 
in  his  hand,  is  administering  the 
fevne  forte  et  dure,  or  pressing  to 
death,  to  a  wretched  man.  This  is 
the  fourth  day,  when,  if  the  culprit 
will  not  speak,  he  is  left  to  die,  and 
in  fact  dies  whether  he  has  spoken 
or  not.  That  such  a  punishment 
disgraced  our  statutes  to  a  late 
period,  the  name  of  the  Press  Yard 
at  Newgate  bears  witness.  The 
culprit  in  this  instance  is  one  Hard- 
quanonne,  a  servant  of  Lord  Clan- 
charhe's,  by  whose  connivance  the 
child  was  sold  to  the  compro'chicho^ 
Being  severely  adjured  to  open 
his  eyes  and  say  whether  or  not 
Gwynplaine  is  that  child,  the  dying 
wretch  gives  one  glance,  exclaims, 
*It  is  he,  it  is  he,'  and  expires. 
The  sheriff  then  salutes  the  bewil- 
dered mountebaDk  as  Lord  Fermain 
Clancharlie  and  Hunkerville  with 
the  lowest  obeisances.  The  link  to 
this  wonderful  transformation  scene, 
of  course,  has  been  the  gourd  bottle 
cast  up  by  the  sea  and  taken  to 
the  Admiralty,  where  the  official  in 
charge  of  such  flotsam  and  jetsam 
is  a  certain  Barkilphedrp,^  a  hanger- 
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on  of  Duchess  Josiane's,  but  wbo 
owes  her  a  deadly  gmdge.  He  at 
once  identifies  the  Gwynplaine  of  the 
parchment  which  details  the  whole 
transaction,  with  the  *  Gwynplaine, 
or  the  Man  who  Langhs/  '  who  was 
abandoned  on  the  night  of  the  20th 
of  January  on  Portknd  Island,'  as 
the  advertisement  on  *The  Green 
Box '  set  forth  in  large  letters.  It 
seems  to  him  a  splendid  revenge  on 
his  patroness  to  oust  the  handsome 
Lord  David  Dirrymoir  from  the 
Glancharlie  estates  and  title,  which 
are  to  go  along  with  her  hand,  and 
having  proved  the  case  to  his  royal 
mistress  Queen  Anne,  who  by  no 
means  loves  her  half-sister,  he  has 
her  sanction  for  putting  this  mon- 
strously deformed  outcast  into  im- 
mediate possession.  With  obse- 
quious devotion  he  instals  him  in 
the  magnificent  palace  of  Hunker- 
ville  House,  instnicting  him  in  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  a  grand 
seigneur.  For  sheer  absurdity,  per- 
haps, the  hundred  pages  in  the  last 
volume,  which  describe  Ghvynplaine 
taking  his  seat  as  Lord  Glimcharhe 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  surpass  any- 
thing that  ever  was  written.  We 
have  a  kind  of  roll  of  the  peers,  with 
fancy  portraits  of  some  of  them. 
Then  towards  dusk,  the  new  peer, 
having  been  invested  in  the  Painted 
Chamber  with  the  robes  and  insig- 
nia of  his  order,  is  introduced  and 
seated  between  two  ancient  earls. 
The  bill  before  the  House  that  even- 
ing is  one  for  increasing  the  allow- 
ance of  the  Prince  Consort,  George 
of  Denmark,  and  when  the  other 
Lords,  without  exception,  say  *  Con- 
tent,' this  new  and  strange  appa- 
rition rises  and  says  '  Non-content.' 

—  Qu'est  cet  homme  ?  fut  le  cri.  Un  fr6- 
missement  indescriptiblc  courut  sur  tons 
les  bancs.  Qu'on  s'imagine  siir  la  mon- 
tagne  r^rr^  aux  dieux,  dans  la  flte  d'nne 
soiree  sereine,  tonte  la  troupe  des  tout- 
puissants  rionie,  et  la  face  de  Prom^th^, 
rong^e  par  les  coups  du  bee  dn  vautonr,  ap- 
paraissant  tout-&-coup  comme  une  lune  san- 
glante  4  I'horizon.  L*01ympe  apeicevant  le 
Caucase,  quelle  vision  I    Vieoz  et  jeunes, 


brants,  regazdireot  Gwynplaine.  Un  vieil- 
lard,  Thomas  due  de  Wiiarton,  se  leva. 
Qui  fttes-TOUs  ?  d*o4  sortez-yous  ?  Gwyn- 
plaine ripondit :  Du  goufie.  Je  snis  h 
Mis^re,  mylords,  j*ai  a  yous  p«rler. 

Then  he  utters  a  long  speech,  not 
recorded  in  the  journals  of  their 
Lordships'  House,  in  which  he  pas- 
sionately tells  them,  the  great  and 
noble,  that  their  riches  and  their 
greatness  are  built  upon  the  suffer- 
ings, the  miseries,  and  the  toils  of 
others ;  that  a  day,  then  very  dis- 
tant, but  of  whose  coming  some  now 
read  the  signs  on  our  horizon,  would 
surely  come,  in  which  those  op- 
pressed ones  beneath  would  rise  and 
assert  their  rights.  It  was  pitched 
in  a  tone  of  tragic  earnestness,  which 
touched  neither  the  ears  nor  the 
hearts  of  the  peers — the  assembly 
was  simply  convulsed  with  inex- 
tinguishable laughter  by  the  face 
of  the  orator.  The  House  is  ad- 
journed in  confusion,  and  the  un- 
happy Gwynplaine  remains  crushed 
by  the  numerous  insults  he  has 
received.  The  good-natured  Lord 
David,  alias  Tom-Jim-Jack,  has 
heard  them,  and  challenges  at  least 
a  score  of  noble  Lords,  as  they  leave 
Westminster,  for  having  so  handled 
his  half-brother.  He  allows  each 
his  choice  of  weapons : 

—  Je  choisis  le  pistolet,  dit  BurlingtoiL 

—  Moi,  dit  Escrich,  Tanden  combat  de 
champ  clos  4  la  masse  d'armes  et  an  poi- 
gnards. 

—  Moi,  dit  Holderness,  le  duel  i  deux 
couteauz,  le  long  et  le  court,  tones  nus  et 
corps  k  corps. 

—  I/ord  David,  dit  le  comte  de  Tfaanet, 
tu  es  Ecossais,  je  choisis  la  dajmore. 

—  Moi  r^p^,  dit  Bockingham. 

—  Moi,  dit  le  due  Kalph  de  Montagu,  je 
pr^fire  la  boxe.    C'est  plus  noble. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  one  of  these 
encounters  this  flower  of  chivalry 
must  perish ;  but,  not  content  with 
fighting /or  Gwynplaine,  he  also  in- 
sists  on  fighting  with  him,  because 
something  ofiensive  has  been  said 
about  his  mother  in  that  oration  to 
the  peers.  *Nous  sommes  freres. 
Demain    nous  npns  couperons  la 
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gorge.'  The  nnfortanate  Gwyn- 
plaine  stays  not  to  fulfil  the  fraternal 
challenge,  bat  wanders  away  to- 
wards the  river  in  the  darkness, 
haying  songht  his  old  friends  of '  The 
Ghreen  Box  *  in  vain.  The  police  had 
cansed  all  trace  of  them  to  vanish 
from  the  Sonthwark  bowling-green. 
TJrsns  had  tried,  by  pro£gies  of 
ventriloquism,  to  conceal  from  Dea 
that  her  beloved  was  gone,  fearing 
the  effect  on  her  weak  frame.  But 
when  she  discovers  it,  he  goes,  nn- 
able  to  bear  the  sight  of  her  misery, 
to  hover  about  the  approaches  to 
the  prison,  and  try  to  learn  the  fate 
of  Gwynplaine.  At  night  he  sees  a 
frineral  procession  leave  the  gate 
and  proceed  to  the  felons*  burying 
ground,  and  then,  feeling  all  is  over, 
he  resolves  to  leave  the  country  and 
embark  with  Dea  on  board  a  small 
vessel  lying  in  the  river,  bound  for 
Holland.  Cxwynplaine,  unconscious 
of  their  nearness  to  him,  is  on  the 
point  of  seeking  to  escape  from  his 
horrible  position  by  throwing  him- 
self into  the  water,  when  Homo 
comes  and  licks  his  hand  and  guides 
him  to  the  ship  Vograat,  where  he 
discovers  Ursus  and  Dea.  But  she 
is  dying.  Joy  itself  cannot  bring 
her  back  to  life,  for  the  shock  had 
broken  the  spring  of  life.  The 
scene  that  follows  inclines  us  to  for- 
give much :  we  are  allowed  to  for- 
get *  Aristocratie  *  and  are  brought 


face  to  face  with  Nature,  Death,  and 
Love,  and  Grief.  The  Vog^'oat  has 
slipped  from  her  moorings  and  is 
gliifing  down  the  river,  but  fiEwter 
still  into  the  dark  valley  is  passing 
the  spirit  of  poor  Dea,  her  two  com- 
panions watching  her  in  the  mute- 
ness of  despair.  *0h!  retenez- 
moi,*  she  murmurs.  *  Gwynplaine, 
tu  penseras  a  moi  quand  je  serai 
morte.  Viens  me  rejoindre  le  plus 
t6t  que  tu  pourras.  Je  vais  ^tre 
bien  malheureuse  sans  toi,  mSme 
avec  Dieu.  Ne  me  laisse  pas  trop 
longtemps  seule,  mon  Gwynplaine. 
C'est  ici  qu*6tait  le  paradis.  La- 
haut  ce  n'est  que  le  ciel.  Ah,  mon 
bien-aim^,  mon  bien-aime  ! '  But 
the  blind  girl's  last  cry  was,  *  Light, 
I  see ! '  Then  Gwynplaine,  with  the 
words '  I  come '  on  his  lips,  dropped 
from  the  ship's  side  never  to  rise, 
and  Ursus  is  left  with  the  dead 
maiden  on  the  deck  alone  under  the 
stars.  We  have  brought  the  tale 
to  a  conclusion,  and  there  is  little 
more  to  add  in  the  way  of  com- 
ment. Except  when  he  speaks  of 
these  poor  outcasts,  who  had  loving 
souls,  all  is  tedious,  unnatural,  and 
ridiculous.  If  it  is  thought  pre- 
sumptuous in  us  to  criticise  the 
writing  of  so  great  a  master,  we 
must  seek  our  justification  from 
one  of  his  own  nation,  who  has 
said,  *  Tout  style  est  bon  hors  le  style 
ennuveux.* 
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